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pity! 


Tm. mi'tiioiy (if j:reat nn‘n llii* 
iiobi* iiilicritaiirp (»f ihcir country. 
AH o;licr l]i^lill{•tiou8 arc, |>i*ri^halil(5. 
A frw cftittjrics )iavc covered the 
rno^i iutcllcctual ret^ionn of the 
World with th^ clcepe>t barlmiis'm. 
National \alotir, ihi* Mpivit of iia- 
tiorial nacrirtco, the iruhUi ami natu- 
ral piidc <d pnhlir Huprcniacy, all 
that was ^rcal in the naturo, the 
umhitioii, and tin; ]io\v( r ot a na- 
tion, exchanged for debility and 
decay, or Huniie.n but hr llu* form 
of Moine faint meinoriii), iniitilatcd 
hciiIjiUhcs iouikI the tomb wlicic 
the dead ciory of the peoplt; ^Iu^^b- 
crs. dm the char acler of iicr eminent 
iiiiiids is uiiaMsaiiabh* by the process 
that hiitniiiaii's lie strior^tii and 
tli;<nity ot the nation. Tlieii ordeal 
is pa*'! ; they Iium* reached the 
point at which lame is inevitably 
their own. In to the prave, 

tliey havr* secured the iionours, 
which to ail the iiiini' inuKt lie still 
liable to the rominon chances 
of ihliiits. The. nation may 
down, and be submerped in the 
comuiuu tide of human casuait}'. 
Bui ihi'ir fame stands up, like the 
mountain tons in the deluge, the 
last retreat at the national liopi^ and 
virtue, the first point from which, 
they reissue 10 possess and restore 
the land, 

I ^Villiam Pitt was one of those men 
wliosn mind shaped his time. For- 
tunate for the vigour and purity of 
our own time, if that mind were to 
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lie taken as tiie model of living Bri^ 
li-li stHt 'smiiiship. The subject is 
at this hour more iinpoitani than 
ever. The dentinies of Fnglancl are 
inon» and iijue approachiiiff to that 
cn*?is, in wliich tlieir good or ill 
depends on jiersoiial chfiiacii^r. Pitt 
was formed to carry the empire 
throu::h a convulsion aho^nher 
new, tierce, and beyond the calcula- 
tion of tlie old public wisdom of 
Kurope At ^his hour, the slaU‘8- 
iii'ui may bi* torming, on whom is to 
depend tlu' pilotage of tlio empire 
liiroiigh a lemiie.st, of which the 
iury will be ( (jually beyond calcu- 
I'Uioii, the trial more severe, and the 
elements more powerful, wilder, 
find more unknown. Pitt saw the 
(’ontineiit with one revolution in its 
cvMilre, and that revolution enough 
to ^hake Kurope. Thi' statesman 
who is yet to succeed in the high 
and solemn task of sustaining^e 
iiain<* of ILngland throtveh nif her 
trials, may see every keigdom the 
ceuir(» of a revolution ; d»e solitary 
Jacobinism of France forgotten and 
eclipsed by a uuiveisal hostility to 
throne and temple ; popular passion 
inflamed into boundless frenzy ; and 
the (mrth involved in one reckless 
and measureless confusion of war, 
coSspirncy, and infidelity. To the 
man and his age, the study of the 
life of \ViUiam Pitt, and of the years 
in which he achieved Uie triumph 
of his principles, must bo the most 
essential and productive employ- 
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meDt of their wisdom, the most 
speaking lesa^n to their experience, 
and the most assured and cheering 
pledge a£ tlieir ultimate safety. 
They will in his personal cha- 
racter the solid coiiiiexioD of pri« 
vate virtues^ with public fidelity ; no 
factitious and glarinir professions of 
impracticable patriotism ; no degra- 
ding submissions to the popular cry ; 
no desperate experinienta on the 
public siM'UTity, to grasp at a sha- 
dowy and fugitive power, and they 
will find the success conimensiirate 
to the integrity of tlie principles ; 
public dilliculties that seemed in- 
hurinounrible, rapidly overcome ; 
diMilleeiioii at home converted into 
emulous loyalty. The broken sys- 
tem of Europe, rebuilt into one su- 
perb confedetacy ; tht* fallen forti- 
tude of the ('ontineiit suddenly in- 
spirited into iininrible, courage; the 
revolutionary idol wldch disdained 
to he fed with less than the blood of 
kings, ami sat enveloped with the 
smoke of human hecatombs, resist- 
lessly torn from its altar, and cast 
into its own tlatnes ; an unexampled 
war, which in\olved nil Europe, 
and uietiaced the dissolution <»( every 
tie ofi li^itions and of man, closed by 
an unexampled triumjdi, in which 
all Kuiope nhared, and wldch esta- 
bliniied a new lioiul^ of iiiendship 
and mutual reliance among all iiH 
kin^tdoins. 

The. history t)f Europe is i/nper- 
fectly and obseuiely written, il the 
historian forirets to look to iVu>i- 
dence. But ihe history of our own 
country forms one (»f its finest illus- 
tratious. It it had been contempla- 
ted by man in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth rerun ry, that at its close the 
French Resolution should shake the 
Ol^ioeiit, and that England should 
be gr^t agent in the band of 
ProvidemW, first to protect mankind 
from the fplal ftupremary of that re- 
\ohuion, and next to (?^e^th^<Jlv and 
extinguish it in the very spot where 
it first started upon the human eye, 
no measures of provision could be 
inoie disiinctiy and powerfully pre- 
parative than the apparently single 
co«tiri£rencieM of England from the 
end of the .^eveii Yeais* War. The 
peace of iJGJ bad tramjuillized Eu- 
rope, but it was the abortive tran- 
quillity of a truce. War was at an end 
on tb(» AuaUia had Veen 


bafHed by Prussia, but Prussia was 
exhausted by her victory. No Ger- 
man power remained, of sufiicient 
strength, to revenge the ravages of 
both. France had lost armies, and 
what she valued more*, Inurcds. Rus- 
sia, srarrely recovered from domes- 
tic iiiurdors, and employing her re- 
sources in doubtful hostilities with 
the Ottoman, was scarcely recog- 
nised as a Eiiropoati power. Eng- 
land, flushed with victory, had gain- 
ed all the pii/es of the war, an unli- 
mited territory in the New World, 
the Frent li Wi*sl Indies, a new em- 
pire in the East, and th(‘. unques- 
tioned indueiiee of a power of the 
first order on the Kiiropfuin system. 

The natural peiil to England, in 
this condition of safety and superi- 
oiity, would be, that slie might relax 
the sinews of )i(>r strem^tii ; tliat 
with mt an enemy to dieud, s]je 
might cease t<i he Warlike; that with 
hourly increaHing opulence, she might 
become surcharged uiih indolent 
volupiiioiifutess ; and that with a po- 
pulation rapidly lising in the con- 
sciousness Of its owi5 influence, she 
might be tO'^sed about by every gust 
<»f republii anism. All those con- 
timreiicieH would have been form!- 
dahle ha/ Oils iiudtT any eoudltloii 
of the suMounding kingdoinij. But 
the natuie ol the coming crisis, ut- 
terly una-ceriaiiied as It was by 
man, have rendered the ha- 

zards ulmosi cort iia ruin. 

If, a quaiter of a century before 
the first nieeting of the National 
Assemhiy, the angel of ilie future 
had draw n up the curtain, and re- 
vealed to some great English mind 
the charactei istic forn^aiul features 
of the French He volution, its uni- 
versal Hpiiit of aggreshioo, its con- 
version of the vvhtde powder id the 
state into w^ar, its hatred of all set- 
tled authority, and its universal ap- 
peal to the pow<*r i»f the populace 
at home and abroad ; what would be 
the qualitic^s wliich such a mind 
would reunire to see, as firm and 
most preuoiiiiuttut hi England, If 
she were finally to rescue Iierself 
-and redeem others from the general 
danger ? The answer must be, that 
she should be coinpellcMl by eJrcurii- 
htances to keep lier warlike vigi- 
lance in activity, that she should 
In some degree even exercised iu 
war duriiig the interval, that ahe 
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Bliould be directed to the knowledge 
of those peculiar reBoiirres on which 
ahe tiiiiat finally rely, and be taught 
the especial use of that arm by 
which the battle was to be chiefly 
borne, that ahe must feel the value 
of n flnancrial HyNti^iii founded on the 
most accurate estimate of her means, 
that she ahould be taught the infi- 
nite pei il of Bufleriug the populace 
to become the dictHture of tier go- 
vernment ; that to put the whole 
waciiino of public power und virtue 
ill iiiolioii, there should stand at the 
head of aflWirti Nome individual 
whose peculiar talent lay in that 
manngenieut of the public wealth no 
essential in a long, costly, and ex- 
hausting course of hostilities, while 
bis urK|uestioiied geneial ability, 
public devotediiesH, and personal 
integrity, made the iiatioii look up 
to him with uiiboiiii<led honia^e, und 
follow his f'ouiJNels willi didVren- 
lial obedience, \nother re^julsition, 
ot the liiglu'st moral a nine in a cim.. 
test, which was hh much of churuc- 
ter as of arms, was, that on the 
throne should he Neate<l a KiitCt 
whose timuliDe^ifi, tirmneHs. ami reli- 
gious piiiiciple <]u'aiihed him to pre- 
side r)\er a nation, amotiir whom the 
liist virtues of the earth were to find 
a shelter, religion to make its stand 
against aiheisin, loyally against re- 
bellion, patiiotisiji against treason, 
and I he iuiciciit and generous cha- 
racter ot royal government against 
the novel, bitter, and bloodthirsty 
Nelfishness of popular anarchy. Is 
it fanciful to conceive those requi- 
bilions > No more so than to re- 
member their iiecessity. The hin- 
lory of the revolution a cpiarler of a 
ceniury after is lying open btfoie 
the uorlt). 'riiere, guitled by the 
ominous light Hhed from the lamp 
of the regicide and the assassin, we 
may trace, line by line, the precau- 
tionary w’tsilotn of that singular and 
efTectiial dtHcipliiie, by which Kng- 
land was unconsciously made ready 
for the most extraordiuitry and try- 
ing contest that ever summoned a 
nation into the field for the highest 
iuteresU of human nature. 

The peace of 17h‘JI had placed 
blngiaud ill the most distinguished 
rank which she had ever yet at- 
tained . All was natluna) supremacy, 
all was popular exultation. Tlie 
public foeiiog o4‘ her preamineiice 


was so unquestioned, that the oation 
actually trembled at the sudden 
overflow of prosperity, and while 
tlie language of the politician was, 
that she must thenceforth prepare 
to meet the combined jealousy of 
all nations, the philosopher pro- 
nounced, that as the wheel of change 
was in continual mption, and she 
had now risen to its summit, she 
must thenceforth make up her reso- 
lution to descend. 

But all history seems written to 
bnffle the piide of human prediction. 
bVoni the hour when lier sword was 
laid by, the spirit of England began 
to be exercised in ci\il contests, 
menacing in nppqRrance, but of the 
first importance to lier constitutional 
\igour. The quarrelH of Wilkes 
with the ( fove^rnment, th'e strugglesof 
liuil leaders for tlie Cabinet, and the 
exciie<l IcMdiugR of the nation from 
boiii causes, ke]>t the country in a 
perpetual state of that uninjurioua 
iictiNiiy, widi h is the finest school 
for ci\il knowledge. The few rero- 
naiits of ancisnt despotism clinging 
to the constituiioD were rent away 
in the contest; and in the midst of 
much |;«q>uiar \ iolenc.e, party follies, 
and national alarm, freedom gatned 
at e\ery advance, until every man of 
senRc and honesty felt that not the 
shadow of a feBd’al fetter remained 
on the noble proportions of English 
liberty, 'f’he discussious with" the 
Amerii’nn colonies followed, and 
they w'ere rapidly exacerbated into 
— a war which now lies too deep 
among the crimes of tho past and 
cone for us to revive its memory, 
but on whose tomb the most lenient 
hand, if it be the hand of truth, must 
inscribe pojmlar profligacy, unpro- 
voked rebellion, and filial ingrati- 
tude. Hut that war was made 
direct means of preparing F^ngl^d 
for the coining hostilities, which 
were to summoii all her force. 
Even the peciiTiar nature of the war 
seems to have belonged to that sys- 
tem of foresight which turned all 
casualticR to the great future emer- 
gency. It scarcely occupied a frag- 
•metif of the military force of Eng- 
land. It largely occupied the naval. 
After a long period ot necessary in- 
action, it compelled England to feel 
that the navy was her right arm i 
it disciplined that nary, by frequent 
encounters, into alasoet a security of 
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future success; it turned all the 
triumphs of England in the direction 
of the nary ; it showed her that if 
the time were to come when ehe 
must fight the battle of law and li- 
berty against combined ICuropt*, tlio 
navy was her strength, and in that 
strength she might light the buttle. 

When the war ceased, the 
vigilance of England whs sustained 
by the singular event ot a naval coa- 
lition in Europe, ilussia, rising in- 
to power and jealousy together, 
Sweden, almost her vabSiil, and Den- 
mark in terror of both, confederated, 
ill tlie well-known Armed Neutrality, 
to break down the power of tin* 
British Empiie. '^'Iie pi ineiple, that 
** free ships nnike f.ee goods/’ uas 
contradictory to ali justice, for it 
obviously sanctioned the Mipply of 
a British enemy hy a Britisli Jliy ; 
involving at once a coriteinpt of all 
diplomatic obligations, a detiaiicc oi 
common jusiit*e, and a imrlesqiie ol 
common sense. Hollan 1 , then the 
base and mercenary traflieker nith 
all nations, in scorn «f all treaties, 
was an eager party to this genera! 
Jew dealing with the principles of 
national trade; and bitterly and soon 
she^had reason to repent her sub- 
Btitution of swindling for honour. 
The Armed Neutrality ga\e way be- 
fore the firm couAenanec of the 
English ('abinet, and the feeling of 
its own tieacliery. But the eiiect 
on England had been puuluccd. 
TJie ua\y was found to be the su- 
preme national piotector; the naif.! 
spirit of the nation was sustained in 
its unimpaired li^our, and when the 
true necessity was at ham!, the Entr- 
iish fleet was found prepared in all 
points, of numbers, discipline, and 
uacional favour, to begin tio* <’00- 
with a siiperioiiiy of jdiy-.cal 
ana mor^ foree, wldch never tWi.ed 
ia a fiingfe instance dining ilie 1 evo- 
lutionary struggle. 

But, as if tor lliiii purpose ol 
making the proposition complete in 
every respect. England was to he 
Uught a resistless lesson of the 
dangers of popular supremacy. The 
riots of unaccountable ili ^leir. 
origin, and trivial in their results, 
yet displayed the terrors of popular 
passion, in a degree qualified to im- 
press the nation for ever. England 
saw with asttmishmeut a multitude 
which had assembled from motives 


avowedly religious, justiiiable, and 
national, suddenly touched with a 
fury which flamed out into public 
devastation, and whose limits no 
man could hope to deflue. Of all 
the violoiicos of popular power, this 
(exhibited the evil in the most direct, 
hrou<], and naked form. In other 
instances there had been a popular 
leader, a cause, an oppression, an 
anarchy engendering license by its 
haliit«, Koine bold prejudice ope- 
rating on some glaring inicpiity of 
power. But the burning of London 
was due to the simple will of the 
with no leader hut a lidirulous 
aud half-witted religionist, no con- 
rs‘iiiible oppre.sHiou, no denial of 
juNlice. no reject<*d c laim, nothing 
10 stimulate the multitude to this 
most horrible atrocities, but the 
mere sense that it had the means. 
A. tned with this sense. 4 U/>i>o of the 
rabble, not a tliirlielli of the popula- 
tion of London, ludd the capital in 
alaiia for three days and nights, 
niarclie 1 through it like a roriquer- 
iiiiT army, plundered and burned at 
their will, threvV the ('ouit into ter- 
ror, the (ioveniiuent alino.st into dis- 
volulion, and shook all hut the firm- 
ness of the brave and immly King. 
The tumult died away, as lapiilfy as 
it rose. But the lesson was ol in- 
finite value. It wa^ not foi gotten 
whin the first leatherings oi tin* Ite- 
V oliitimiary cIoikU iit I’rance began 
to throw tin ir shiule on the shores of 
I vsldand. Tl;c sounds of the lempe-l 
at a dist mce prepared the ^Lcerwmnn 
of llie Biiti‘'h .'^iiip 'or the last e\. 
tremities of the visiuuioii. Tiic cla- 
mour- <d’ conspiracy in England wc;re 
instJifiiiy answered- by the national 
voire ot loyalty. The spot iou.sne>s 
of popul.ir (if'liheraiion, teireneraied 
lighl'i. and the new ago of rabble 
legislation, were specious no longer 
to the eye which had seen the lighla 
of the ]»opulace registered in the 
tlameH of the capita). The iniiUHier 
was called on by the national expe- 
rience to guard against the bound- 
less calamity of a governmeiit with 
its tiirorie in the streets, and iu 
counciiH in the uproar of robliery 
and massacre. Jacobinism protested 
its innocence, in vain. The nuinea 
of philosophy aud ])hil:mtljropy 
figuied largely at tlio head of the 
memorial hy which Iruoce pleaded 
her treacherous and sanguinary 
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cause before Europe. The English 
miuibter was already warntM), lie 
looked to the body of the document, 
and showed that it was a proclama- 
tion of democracy and treason. Tlie 
universal answer, and the true one, 
to all the advocates of ralibie autho- 
rity was, — “ the Uiots of ho.” I'iie 
national feeliiia^, without wliich the 
hi^diest activity of the (jovernnient 
itiUht be ineftoctual, unhesitatingly 
sustained the wi'dom of the toinis- 
itM'. Tho warning had been written 
in cbaracterB wliirb were not to be 
diriinied l)y political sopbistry, nor 
effaced by public folly. They Imtl 
once been cliaractcrs of blood and 
ashes, lliey wer<* now cliaractcrs of 
light, and while every finger pointed 
to tliein on tlie wall of the tiibii- 
nal where the cau^e of revolution 
w’as tiied auioiig ijh, no de.xlerily 
could confuse the national judgment, 
or nv( rt the national decision. 

The kingly character essential to 
the crisis was fully found in the 
steadiness, sincerity, and public spi- 
rit of (nMfrtre IH. 'I’he nihiKleiial 
in the illustrious subject of the pic- 
seut memoir. 

\Villiani Pitt was the si'cnnrl jnoii 
of William limt Jinil of ('fmtharn, 
and of Lady Ileslei, only d.mirhfer 
ot lliciianl flrcjo.ille and (hmiitess 
'IVtople. His cider luotln r, the 
Iv'til of C'haihnni, still lives; his 
yount^er, James, died early, a captain 
in the navy. Oi his two slNtern, tl.e 
elder, Lady Hester, was nianied to 
Lord Miihon in 1771; the siu’ond, 
f^ady llaiiict, to the Honourable 
J:^d\v}ud Jaiins I jiot, eKle^t etm of’ 
Lord Kliot, in 17K;, 

At the age of hix ytars !VIr Pill’s 
education began, under the cure of 
the liev. (i, \N ilsou, in Lord C’hat- 
ImnPs house, a tuition which conti- 
nued till he was fourteen ; but bis 
health was so feeble, that for nearly 
half tliis period be was unable to 
receive any instruction. In 1773 be 
was sent to Pembroke Hall, (’am- 
bridge, ins tutor still residing with 
him, in con$e()ueiire of the delicacy 
of his health. But bis studies were 
solely directed by Prettynian.one of 
tlie two public tutors, afterwards 
well known as the Bishop of Lin- 
coln. 

There is a natural interest in pur- 
suing the steps by which a mind 
like William Pitt’s advanced in know- 


ledge. Ou his entrance at Cam* 
bridge, hiJi literary acr]uisitions were 
found to be of unusual extent for 
bis age; lie read all Latinity with 
ease, and could make bis way through 
balf-a dozen successive pages of 
I'iiucydides, a remarkably idiomatic 
and condensed autlior, without any 
peculiar difliculty. It is a curious 
circumstance, that by Lord Chatham’s 
express desire, Thucydides was the 
fu^t book to be put into bis bands 
ill college, followed by a direction 
to bis tutor that he »^b(>uld read Po- 
lybius with him. 'J’lie plain perspi- 
cuity of the Uieck tactician’s narra- 
tive migiit liavft recommended him 
for the formation of a mind in which 
clenrndss and accuracy were to be 
proii'.iiiiuit features ; but when we 
remember that Dtunoslhenes tran- 
scribed Thucydides eight times as 
the model of an oratorical style, we 
must believe that C'iiatham was pre- 
paring the future fame of his son as 
the great leader of the British Senate. 

His uiiders^mling soon began to 
develope iisidf. His apprebenrioa 
of bis studies was distinguished fur 
cl«»arness and rapidity ; he became 
an exact grammarian, and tooU de- 
liLdit ill ti<e ]>hili>)ogical niceties of 
tb * <uc(K ni.d Latin. He exhibited 
equal ubilily fof inalbemalics, speed- 
ily made liimstlf master of all tbai 
formed ilie umiuI course of college 
i-tudies, eveu to the highest branches 
of the examicruioiis, fclf, a*> wc are 
told by l.i^ tutor, “a great desire tu 
fathom siilJ further the depths of 
pure inailu'inatics,’* .and, as bis con- 
cluding wish on leaving college for 
tho b.tr, exprenaed a hope to bn 
able to road the Ptincipia again with 
him after some summer "circuit.” 
Even ill the more advanced periods 
of his eiuiuent career, his reverence 
fur those studies bad not deserted 
him. He frequently declared, “ that 
no portion of itis time bad been more 
usefully employed than tliat which 
had been devoted to those studies ; 
not merely from the new ideas and 
actual knowledge, which he had thus 
» actmired, but also ou account of the 
Ini^'oveinent which bis mind had 
received from the habit of close at- 
tention and patient investigation.” 

He was a great admirer of Locke*s 
Essay ; of which he made a complete 
analysis. But he seemed to think 
lightly of the subtleties of our uio- 
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ti^^lciaiiB in p^neral. The details 
of his chief literary tastes, given by 
hie tutor, are Interesting, lie tells 
ua, that in the alternate rending of 
clasaica and mathematics with him, 
rapidity of Pitt's comprehension 
waa most extraordinary, while his 
memory retained every thing that it 
had ever received. Hi.s rending 
was extensive. There was scarce- 
ly a classical writer ot frreek or La- 
tin which ho and his pupil had not 
read together; Pitt was a nice ob- 
server of their various styles, and 
alive to all their characteristic ex- 
cellences. But he WAS also capable 
of close and miniAe application. 
When alone he would dwell for Itours 
upon some striking passage *of an 
orator or historian, in marking their 
manner of arranging a narrative, or 
explaining Uieir motives of action. 
It was a favourite, and must have 
been a most advantageous, employ- 
ment with him to compare opposite 
speeches on the saute sultject; and 
examine ho>v each spfjikcr nianagcil 
his own side of the question, and 
obviated the reasoniugs of Ids op- 

E nt. His chief studios on this 

were Livy, Thucydidos, and 
Sallust. On those occasions his re- 
marks were freijueniiy coiiimittod to 
paper, and furuisheif matter for fur- 
ther consideration, lie was tiiso in 
the habit of copyiiiir clnqueui sen- 
tences, or phrases ol peculiar l>eauty, 
which came in his way in the course 
of general reading. Tltn (ireck pm'ts 
constituted a peculiar study, and he 
even urged this fondness to the ex- 
tent of toiling liirouuh the oltscuri- 
ties of Lycophron. “ The almost in- 
tuitive quickness/* arc his tutor’s 
expressions, with which he saw the 
meaning of the most didi( uU pas- 
sages of khe most didicuU writers, 
made an impression on my mind 
which no time can efi’see. He pos- 
sessed indeed this faeulry in ho ex- 
traordinary a degree, and his apfdi- 
catioQ to Greek literature had reu- 
derad his knowledge of the language 
•o correct and extensive, that 1 am 
persuaded, if a play of Menander or 
iEschylus, or an ode of f^indar,*had 
been suddenly found, he would have 
understood it as soon as any pro- 
fessed scholar. There unquestion- 
ably have been persons who bad far 

K r skill in verbal criticism and 
laws of metre ; but it may, 1 


believe, be said with the strictest 
truth, that no one ever read the 
Greek language, even after devoting 
his whole life to the study of it, with 
greater facility than Mr Pitt at the 
age of twenty- one.” 

Among his classical acquirements 
he did not forget, the writers of his 
own country. He retd llte poets 
with delight, and the historians and 
politicians with diligence and in- 
struction. He even wrote verses, 
and at an early age had contributed 
his part with his brothers and sisters 
to a play in rhyme, which iliey acted 
Indore their father and family circle. 
Hin favourite prose models were 
Middleton’s Life of (.d*cero, and Bo- 
lifigbroke’H political and historical 
works. Ho read Barrow’s Sermons 
by the desiri* of his lather, who pro- 
nounced them an admirable reper- 
tory of language, lu the univerhily 
he attended wiiii irreat interest to Dr 
Halifax's lectures on ci\ii law. 

For three years after his euli'auce 
at college, his lieaith liad ermtinued 
to form a seriouK impediment to his 
progress. In 177;i, he was seized 
witii an jllne^*» winch liad nearly de- 
prived the woilil of his abiliiieM, He 
wuH MO weak on his recovery, Uiat 
the journey to 1 jmdoo occupied four 
days. But this shot'k Hoaily cou- 
tirim d his coicititiilion. HxereiHO, 
ui'.tuiiiori to fliid, mid early iiotUM, 
rapidly recruited him alter h con- 
liuemciu 4»f two inomhs, ami at 
eij£hleeii he had every prospect of 
longer iry. J’he iuceMt*aut loilw of 
public life alune Moein to have hiioit- 
cued hin bright and powerful career. 

Ill college he was remarkable for 
|>ropri<‘ty of conduct. The son of 
the Karl of Chatham, Ute iirNt and 
most popular that Kaglsnd 

hud seen for a century, must have 
been a conspicuous object of atten- 
tion and temptation. But Pitt was 
above the pour celebrity t<» beiyfiiued 
by violations of order. It is well 
worth remembering that this youth, 
at the height of all that life could 
offer, was to l>»» seen attending the 
public duties of bis college with a 
strictness which would be merito- 
rious in the student whose conduct 
was to be his fortune. 

No man was more regularly 
present morning and evening at 
chapel, and he was never known to 
pass an evening out of the college 
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walls. In tiiifi combinaiion of piiro 
habits with vigorous diligencp, he 
passed seven years. ** hi the course 
of which time/' says his tutoi'i “ I 
never knew )iim to spend an idle 
day, nor did he ever fail to attend 
me at the appointed hour. At this 
early period there was the same 
firmness of principle, and rectitude 
of conduct,’* which marked his cha- 
racter to its close. 

The strong interest whicli Lord 
C'hatbam took in his second son, 
the almost prophetic anticipation 
by which he saw his future emi- 
nence, is a matter of common know- 
ledge : but liie fondness of his feel- 
ings towards this young representa- 
tive of his genius and his fame was 
hut little suspected in the haughty 
fabric and bold ambition of (Jiat- 
ham’s mind. In passiug on to the 
mure public transadious of this 
stirring time, we may justly pause 
for a moment oxer those memorials 
of the heart of a mighty stati^sman. 
It ennobles our sense of huinati na- 
ture, to see that so inurli nerve and 
grandeur of mind is compatible with 
so much tenderness of iifi'eclion. 
But the un<[iiestiormble truth is, that a 
large portion of the supremacy of a 
leading genius miiht arise from the 
susceptibility of soul. Nations re- 
luctantly own the sway of the most 
poxverful intellect, when they cannot 
repose on the feelings of the man. 
Public assemblies rex olt from all the 
splondourei of eloquence, where they 
are not the enntuatiuns of natural 
Bcnisiliiliiy. The orator may haxe 
the coininand of all the treasures of 
literature and language, but a single 
word from llie heart carries oflf the 
Ti'/.e from them till, lie may stand 
efore them like the golden image 
of the Assyrian king, and counsel 
their passing and public idolatry; 
but tbc unfailing homage is to the 
invisible spit it ot^ the pure, generous, 
and beneficent impulses, the impress 
of the divinity within. Lord Chat- 
ham had made the moral education 
of his children a subject of personal 
interest from their birth. He con-^ 
stantly associated with them, con-* 
versed wiUi them on all subjecu of 
which their voung minds were ca- 
pable, treated them as companlona, 
gave them all opportunities of ex- 
preasing their opinions, and “ never 
passed a day of health without giving 


instruction of some sort to his fa- 
mily/’ and seldom without tmdinn a 
ckaptr.r of the JtUbltf icith thcm» The 
benefit of such early lessons is per- 
haps among the most vivid of all 
remembrances, even in the turmoil 
of after life ; and “ his boy William” 
became, at an early age, extensively 
acquainted with Scripture. ** 1 had 
frequent opportunities," says his 
tutor, ** of oDserving Mr Pitt’s accu- 
rate knowledge of the Bible ; and 1 
may, 1 trust, be allowed to mention 
the following anecdote : — In the year 
1707, 1 was leading to him, in MS., 
my exposition of the first of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, afterwards pub- 
lished iu my KlernentH of Christian 
Theology. There were several quo- 
tations i'rom .Scripture, ail which he 
remembered. At last we came to a 
quotation at which he stopped, and 
said, * 1 do not n^collect that passage 
ill the Bible, and it does not sound 
like Scripture.’ It was a quotation 
from the Apocrypha.” 

Lord Chaliiam H first letter was 
written oti Ins son’s going to the 
unixeisiiy, iu 1773. We give a 
few sentences — ** Thursday’s post 
brought US no letter from the, dear 
traveller; we trusuhisday will prove 
more satisfactory. It is the happy 
day that gave its your brother, and 
will not be less iu favour with all 
here, if it should give us, about four 
o’clock, an epistle from my dear 
William. We compute that yester- 
day brought you to the venerable 
aspect of Ahmi Mnttry and that you 
are in vested to-day with the Uuja 
Your race of immh virtue 
and usefol know ledge is now begun, 
and may ilie favour of Heaven smile 
upon ibe noble career. • * ♦ How 
happy, my loved boy, is it that your 
main urn and 1 can tell ourselves there 
is at Cambridge One, without a 
beard, and all the elements so mixed 
in him, that Nature might stand up 
and say, * this la a man. 1 now take 
my iearc for to-day, not meaning 
this for what James calls a regular 
letter, but a flying thought, that 
wings itself towards my absent WU- 
Ualb. Horses are ready, and all is 
birtliday. Bradshaw has shone, this 
auspicious morning, in a very fine 
speech of coogratulation ; but f fore- 
see * his sun sets weeping in the 
lowly west/ that is, a fatal bowd of 
punch will, before nlghti quench 
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i\kU luiniuary of oratory. Adieu, 
agalu and again, sweet boy, and if 
you acquire health and strength 
every time I wish them to you, you 
will be a second Sampson, and what 
is more, will keep your hair.” 

The next letter is in a graver yet 
not less natural strain It was written 
on the young student's recovery from 
his dangerous illness.—” October 
30, 1773. With what ease of mind 
and joy of heart I write to my loved 
William, biiire Mrs Wilson's com- 
fortable letter of Monday. 1 do not 
mean to address you as a sick man. ! 
trust in Heaven that conva/fsrrnt U 
the only title I am to*give 3 'ou in the 
ailing tribe. • * ' * But, though 

1 indulge with inexpressible delight 
in the thought of your returning 
health, 1 cannot help being a little 
in pain lest you should make tuore 
/tnsfe than to get well. 

Your mamma lias been before me 
in suggesting that most useful prii- 
verb, iu cuLr jnnir wuu.v sautcr^ use- 
ful to all, but t>) ihc fo^ennn 
You may indeed, iny swert boy, 
better than any one, practise this 
sage dictum, AvUhout any ii;>k of be- 
ing thrown out in the chase of learn- 
ing All you want, at present, is 
<}uiet. With this, if your ardour, 
can be kept in till you aie 
stronger, you will make naitte enough. 
How happy the tasK, my noble, 
amiable boy, to caution you ouL/ 
against pur»*.inn f to mm h all those 
liberal and prai^n worthy things, to 
which less hap[»y iiatiires are per- 
petually to be spurred and driven. 

* You have time to spare. 
Consider, there is but tlie Kncyclo- 
pedia; and when you hare mainer- 
ed that, what w'iil remain ? You 
will want, like Alexander, another 
world to conquer.” 

In a subsequent letter, he tiiauks 
“ his dearest William ” for his ad'ec- 
tionate anxiety for the result of a hi 
of the gout, which had left the great 
earl an invalid ; or, as he describes 
h himself, ” left him behind in the 
hospital, when his flying camp re- 
moved to Stowe. Gout has for the 
present subsided, and seems tos in- 
tend deferring his favours till Win- 
ter, if Autunm will do its doty, and 
bless us with a course of steady 
weather, those days, which Madame 
de Sevign^ so beautifully paints as, 
^ des Jours d*or et de soitit ’ ” 


The gout had now nearly sapped 
the couHtitution of the earl, and be 
was subject to violent pains, which 
almost precluded writing. But his 
latest correspondence is full of the 
same fond and stcure feelings for 
the progress of his son, whom he 
evidently regarded as the represent- 
ative of his mind, if not as the direct 
inheritor of his political pow'er. A 
letter, within a few months of his 
death, thus begins How' can 1 
employ my reviving pen so well as 
by addressing a few lines to the hope 
and rqm/aft of my life. My dear 
William,— You will have pleasure to 
see, under my own hand, that 1 
mend evei y day, and that 1 am all 
but well.” The letter then laugh- 
ingly alludes to Lord Mahon's (the 
late Lari Stanb4>pe’s) ex|)eriiiientH 
icr the extinction of fires. ” On 
Friday, Lord Mahon's indefatigable 
spirit is to exhibit another tnctndium 
to lord mayor, foreign ministers, and 
all lovers of pliilpsophy, and means 
to iiluiidnate the horizon with a 
little lumfire of twelve hundred fa- 
gots, and a double edifice. Had our 
friend been born sooner, Nero and 
the second ('harles would ncieriiave 
amused thenlMdves with reducing to 
ashes tlie tW4» noblest cities in the 
w^orld. My lip.ml begiuh to demand 
repose : So, with my he.-t romjjli- 
ments to Ari«toile, Homer, Thucy- 
dides, and Xenophon, not forgetting 
the (uvilians and Law of N'ulinus' 
tribe, adieu, my dearest William. 

Your ever iiiokI afleclioniiU- 
Father, 

” (’hath AM.” 

The Fail of (.'hathain died May 
I I. 1778, in his TUlli year, followed 
to the grave by the regrets of the 
empire; and going down to poste- 
rity witli the fame of the most com- 
mandingeloqiience,thenohlestraiige 
of political conception, and the most 
triumphant statesmanship of ilie 
most intellectual, ardent, and auc* 
cessful age of England. 

The world of public life was now 
before Pitt, and to no man was this 
tempting and powerful career ever 
more widely expanded. His great 
father's renown, the popular expect- 
ation which had already begun to 
gather round himself, and the strong 
inspiration of kindred genius, urged 
him to tbQ senate. All his studies 
were thenceforth turned to Parlia- 
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ment He became a coustant at- 
tendant in the gallery of the House 
of ComnionR, and in the House of 
Lords, on every important occasion^ 
and exercised his natural acuteness 
by observing, as eneh speaker pro- 
ceeded, how he might be answered; 
how hie arguments might be enfor- 
ced ; what might he added ; and 
especially what rnigiit be retrench- 
ed. A characterisiie of his own 
oratory, iu after times, was the 
avoidutiee of repetition, a <|iiRlity 
esseiiiiul to all the innueiices of pub- 
lic speaking. 

Ill the spring of 17t^0, he became 
resident in Lincoln's inn, and on 
the I’Jth of June he was railed to 
the bar, and went the western cir- 
cuit in the siiine summer. In the 
auiuuin he was a r'andidate for the 
Uui\*ersiiy of Cambridge, which lust 
lihe honour of returning the most 
illusliious of her sons to Parliament. 
lJut iu January, I7i*^l, he was return- 
ed for the borough of Appleby, iu 
Westmoreland, iti the interest of Sir 
James LoNViber. 

His first sjioccb in tlie House of 
Commons (February 2i) ) was nearly 
ac<‘ideiitab lluiKo’s bill, for tlie 
reduciioii of the mnsI l^^t, was iti 
debate. Luid Nugent lose to speak 
against the bill/ While he was 
speaKing, Bynir, member for ISIid- 
(ilesex, asked Pitt whether l»o wurnld 
jKit reply. His ansuer was a dould- 
ful one, but be at leugili came to the 
determination of rciiiainiitg silent. 
However, on the conclusion of Lord 
Nugent's spcecb, Hyng called out his 
name. His call was instantly mid 
loudly echoed, and Piu, observing 
that the House waited for liim, 
thought it became him to rise. His 
speech was brief, but it gave re- 
markable promise by its vividness, 
elegance, and fervour, ft was pro- 
nounced, from that moment, that the 
mantle of Chatham had descended 
on shoulders worthy of its inspira- 
tion. The members of both parties 
were uncpialihed in tfieir praise. 
Burke, in his idiomatic style, decla- 
red that ** he was not merely a chip 
of the old block, but the old bloclc 
itself.*' Fox carried him to Brookes's, 
where he was elected, and thus was 
at^ once brougfit into intercourse 
with all the leading men on the side 
of Opposition. But it was soon clear 
that Brookes*8 was not his element ; 
he never played ; be never gave way 


to the still more exceptionable habits 
which were then considered to be 
almost essential to fashionable so* 
ciety. His name continued on the 
books of the club for some years, 
but its tastes were not his, and he 
scarcely ever set foot within its 
walls from the time of his becoming 
a minister. 

fn this session Pitt spoke on three 
occasions, and with equal effect on 
all. On the last of those, an unpre- 
meditated defence of his father's 
opinions on the American war, 
brought up the Lord Advocate Dun- 
das, (Lord Melville,) who declared, 
“that however* unwilling he might 
he to say in the hoiiourabie gentle- 
man s ‘iiresence what truth would 
exact from him were he absent, yet, 
however unusual it might be, he 
must confess, tliat he found himself 
compelled to rejoice in the good 
fortune of his country and his fellow 
f-ubjecti*, who were destined, at some 
future day, to derive the most im- 
portant serv^jcs from so happy a 
union of first' rate abilities, high in- 
tegrity, bold and honest inde- 
peiideuco of coiuluet, and the most 
persuasive elo(]uence.** Those were 
unusual compliments to any man, 
and still more uniidual from the man 
who paid Ihefti. Vet tliey were 
paid to a senator of two and twenty I 
But the general sentiment W'as equal- 
ly strong. At the close of the ses- 
sion, oil au observation being made, 
tliat “ Pitt promised to be one of 
the tiiht speakers ever iieard in the 
House of Commons," Fox, turning 
round on the speaker, instantly re- 
plied, “ He is so already." 

Every incidimt that belongs to 
the progress of such a mind is' curi- 
ous; and the anecdotes that have 
transpired in later years of Pitt’s 
short sojourn at the bar are highly 
^nterest^DL^ In his first circuit, he 
was employed in several election 
causes, in one of which Lis argument 
on the admissibility of a point of 
evidence attracted so much atten- 
tion, tliat it was pnnegyrixed by 
, Buller, the judge, a rough son of 
Thfhnis, whom nothing but singular 
qualities in any advocate could keep 
within the bounds of civility. One 
of those remembrancers, wiio went 
the western circuit with him, says, 
*^ln a criminal case at Exeter, he 
exhibited, as junior counsel, such 
talents in cross-examination, that it 
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was the univertel opinion of the bar 
that he should liave led the cauiie. 
Daring his short stay in Uie pi ofes- 
sion, he never had occasion to ad- 
dress a jury ; but on a motion in the 
Court of King’s Bt^nrh for a habeas 
corpus to bring up a mao to be 
bailed who was" charged with mur- 
der, Pitt made a speech whidi ex- 
cited the admiration of the bar, and 
drew down very complimentary ap- 
probation from Lord Mansfield. 
When iie made his first brilliant 
display in Parliament, tiiose at the 
bar who had seen little of him ex- 
pressed surprise ; but a few who had 
heard him speak, in* a sort of mock 
debate at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, when a club, called the 
Western Circuit Club, was dis- 
solved, agreed that he had even 
then displayed all the various spe« 
cies of elo(4uence for which he was 
afterwards celebrated. 

Before be had distinguished him- 
self in the house, he certainly look- 
ed to the law as a pri^’esbion. The 
late Mr Justice Iluoke used to relate, 
tliat Pitt had dangled for seven days 
with a junior brief and a single 
guiOijsa fee, waiting till a <’ause of no 
sort of importance should come on 
in the Court of Coainioii Fleas. At 
Pitt’s instance, an ^ auutial dinner 
took place for some years at Rich- 
mond Hill, the party consisii ug of 
Lord Erskine, Lord Redesdale, Sir 
W'illjam Grant, Mr Bond, Mr Ley* 
cester, Mr Jekyll, and otlicrs. 1 well 
remember a dinner with Pitt, and 
several of his private friends, at the 
Boar's Head, in Eastcheap, in me- 
mory of FaUtaff. W^e were all in 
high spirits, quoting and alluding to 
Shakspeare the whole day, and it 
appeared that Pitt was as welt and 
familiarly read in the poet's works 
as the best Shakspearians present. 
After be was minister, he continued 
to ask his old circuit intimates to 
dine with him, and bis manners were 
unaltered.” 

To those who had seen the mini* 
ster only in the senate, stemming 
the rough tide of debate, or known 
him only as the resolute and solbmn 
•tateamao, on whose head lay the 
weight of public care for all Europe, 
representations of iiis personal gaie- 
ty and liveliness may come with 
•omo doubt. But this remembran- 
cer tells us from persoiud knowm 


ledge, and we have suAicient tes- 
timonies in corroboration, that 
" Among lively men of his own 
time of life, Pitt was always the 
most animated and convivial in the 
many hours of leisure which occur 
to young men on circuit. He joined 
all the little excursions to South- 
ampton, Weymouth, and surli par- 
ties of amusement as were liabiiually 
formed. He was extremely popu- 
lar. His name and reputation, for 
high acquirements at the university, 
coiiunaiided the attention of his 
seniors. His wit, good-humour, and 
joyous manners, endeared him to 
the younger part of tlie bar." 

But he was soon to give new' evi- 
dence of his powers on the Jdgher 
stage. In November, Parliament 
met. The American war had wea- 
ried the Ministry, and raised the 
hopes of the Opposition. It was 
evident that Lord North strug- 
gled in vain. Fox, at the head of 
Opposition, thundered at the Mi- 
nisterial ramparts, and was fol- 
lowed by an einiilous crowd of the 
most brilliant and popular names 
of England. Titc barrier must soon 
break down, and then all the prizes 
ol the contest, and tltey were «>f the 
first Older ot coinpeliiion to accom- 
plished mid ambiiioUH iiiJDd.s, were 
open to every mairs hand. On the 
day of meeting. Fox moved an 
amendment to the address, depreca- 
tory of the war. The aiueudmcut 
was rejected, by -IS to JiJ9. On 
the following day, on the report of 
the address, Fiti spoke, and eclipsed 
every other speaker on the question, 
concluding by i| lofty invective 
against the incapacity of a ( ahinrt, 
which, by Its fatal system, had led 
the country, step by step, to the 
most calamitous and disgraceful 
condition in which a once glorious 
empire could be placed — a condition 
which threatened the dissolution of 
the empire.” 

The acclamations of the House 
were so loud and continued, that H 
was a considerable time before any 
other voice could be heard. The 
Lord Advocate Uien was warmed to 
another panegyric. Fox gave his 
ready testimony to the universal 
admiration excited by the speech; 
and Courtenay pronounced, Uimt ** its 
splendid .diction, xnauly elocution, 
brilliant periods, and pointed logic, 
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conveyed in a torrent of rapid 
and Impreaeive eloquence, brought 
strongly to bis recollection uiat 
great and able statesman, (Cbat- 
ham,) whose memory every grateful 
and generous Briton revered." The 
address, however, was earned by a 
majority of 181 to 54. 

But events, more resistless than 
oratory, were rapidly loosening the 
ground under the Ministerial feet. 
The unexpected and unaccountable 
capture of Corawallis at York in 
Virginia, a capture which ought for 
ever to have settled tlie questioii of 
bis lordship's military talents, came 
like a thunderclap upon the Cabinet. 
Opposition now struck blow after 
blow. One of Pitt's speeches was 
made memorable by the pungency 
and classical elegance ot' his allusion 
to Ministers, lie had begun by 
pointing out the contradictory de- 
clarations of Lord North and Lord 
George (ierinaiue in the debate, and 
while he was pressing thorn on this 
point, the* attention of the House was 
suddenly wi;hdra\% n to the spectacle 
of the two ministers wiii«pei iug with 
VVelbore Ellis, the treat^urer of the 
navy (afterwards Lord Mciidip). 
He stopped in the inidrlie of a sen* 
teuce, and looking significant ly on 
the group, said, — ** 1 pause tiii the 
Nestor ul the Treasury Beiicli. shall 
sotile the dilievence betwein the 
Agamemnon and the Arfullts** Tlic 
shaft was launched with a keen hand, 
and the disastrous memory of Lord 
George’s (formerly tlie well-known 
Lord" George Sackville's) nniiiary 
fame, gave it inconiparatde force. 
The ciVccl on the. House was electric, 
tlie Ministers iusiamly assumed the 
most respectful atteniioti, and i*itt 
concluded in a tumult of applause 
from both sides of parly. Iligby, 
paymaster of the forces, u bold and 
unhesitating speaker of good or ill, 
pronounced him the true represen- 
tative of Chatham, and, in his rap- 
ture, went to the extent of deciariug 
that ** his oratory was not less per- 
suasive, his abilities not less power- 
ful; nay, he would make no scruple to , 
assert, that he regarded him as a still 
greater orator than hit noble and ad- 
mired father. Ho had observed witli 
amazement and pleasure the effect 
which his eloquence had produced, 
and the awe, toe hope, and the ani- 
mation which it had inspired.” Fox 


similarly declared, that, ** with Uiat 
commanding eloquence, which even 
the effrontery of Ministers could not 
resist, the honourable member bad 
detected and exposed tbe glaring 
and abandoned disunion whicli sub. 
sisted iu his Majesty’s councils.” 
The minorities continued to increase, 
until, in March 176'J, Lord North 
rose in the House to announce that 
the Ministry had resigned. 

We have no instance in tbe records 
of debate similar to this reception of 
the young ability of Pitt. Compli- 
ments to the first efforts of promising 
members are not unut^ual, and civi- 
Itiies occasionally pass bctw'een 
members of all standings, on the 
subject of successful addresses to 
the House. But those few and for- 
mal courtesies have no relation to 
the perpetual, universal, and glowing 
admiration lavished on the early cIch 
qiience of the son of Chatliam. If 
there were some presfttjc in the title, 
it inuHt he remembered, that niter 
the first novtlty had worn off', that 
title would be an additional weight 
on the steps of an infirm aspirant, 
liiat the force of the contrast would 
have operated as a most opprassivc 
impediment to streuglh unable to 
sustain the comparison ; and tliat, 
while the very%ounds of the father's 
eloquence were still reverberating iu 
every ear, nothing but a spell of 
equal, or perhaps superior, pow'er, 
could have vindicated the senatorial 
honours of the son. But we fail of 
reaching the natural height of the 
estimati*, if we forget the astonishing 
rivalry exhibited at that moment iu 
the British senate ; that Pitt was not 
Htauding in a solitary arena, with 
nothing to divide the public homage 
but the septilcbre of Itis renowned 
parent, but that he descended to the 
combat in a circle of the most vigo- 
rous, practised, and ardent iutellec- 
iuai champions that England ever 
saw tog<*ther. That the strong sen- 
sibility and massive logic of Fox, the 
universal knowledge, and almost in- 
spired conception of Burke, tiie 
brilliant acuteness of Dunning, and 
tbif various fine faculties of a host of 
men, any one of whom would have 
been the master of the House in 
days nearer our own, were then in 
their lustre. Yet all those lumina- 
ries, and never was the title more 
justly earned, if intellectual splen- 
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dour WM to be the claim, united in 
doing bomage to the new ri^en 
brightnees of ritt. And all this emi- 
nence was gained at an age scarcely 
beyond boyhood, at twenty- two ! It 
may be unwise to attempt to follow 
the steps of Providence with too 
eager a determination to discover all 
its ways, but the character of the 
times that were at hand, the cJiarac- 
ter of the minister by whom they 
must be met, the nature of the mi* 
uisteriai iacultics essential to the 
public safety, and the nature of the 
people, to be ruled in that crisis only 
by mental superiority, of the highest 
aud most undisjmtid order, unless 
tlie most marked coincidences are 
dreams aud vapour, justify the na- 
tural and clu*ering conception that 
Pitt was a gift of the protecting Pf<>- 
videtice, which willed the unexam- 
pled triumph of iilnglaud over the 
furies aud trenzles of revolution. 

It will be acknowledged, that the 
mtnistcrml eloquence of this great 
man does not seem calculated to have 
called forth those bursts of rapture* 

It might be entitled to the profound- 
er admiration due to finer bkill, ex- 
erted under circumsiHnres of k*lill 
greater difficulty, lleserve. culm 
sagacity, and ever watchful cau- 
tion are the qiialities^jiiost retpiiMle 
for the leader of the House of ("oni- 
iDOQS. The part of the ufiniMtcr in 
debate must be chiefly defensive. 
The simple fact of its being his to 
originate measures, ainio.st restricN 
all his eflbrts to visroroiis lepiilse. 
To OpposiiioTi belongs the vividness, 
variety, and animation of attack. 
Thus ifitt, always e<|ual to the 
emergency, aud exhibiting the force 
of his eloquence always in noble 
subordination to the force of his 
reason, naturally changed his style 
with bis circumstances, anil the most 
dazzling declaitner of Oppohitiuo 
was changed, aud thb change was 
but an additional title to honour, 
into the most unanswerable reasoner, 
and the calmest, clearest, and most 
comprehensive of living depositories 
of the power and tiie hopes of 
bmpire. The early speeches of t’itt 
are wholly lost to the student of 
oratory. Nothing beyond the most 
meagre outline is preserved. All 
the colourings and rich fillings in of 
Uie master- hand are extinguished. 
Yet even the outline is majestic. 
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We find every where the traces of 
magnitude of mind. That he at- 
tained the highest rank of the new 
style of eloquence, urged on him by 
situation, is a matter of general ac- 
knowledgment. It was often said 
of him, **that no speaker ever knew 
bettor how to tell all ho chose to 
tell, aud not a sy liable more.” Fox, 
at the end of his long career of rival- 
ry, declared that “in all the years in 
vviiich he had been opposed to Pitt, 
he hail never once caught him trip- 
ping;” aud familiar as the pliraise 
was. it conveyed the highest panegy- 
ric on the sleepless intelligence, and 
imperturbable sagacity of^ the mind 
which w'alched o\ »m- the fates, less of 
Kuglaud than of the civilized world. 

The fall of the minister vv*as natu- 
rally followed by the transfer of Op- 
potiition to the Treasury Bench. 
With Koiue similitude to the state of 
public afl'airs even while these lines 
are vvuiting, the Kiiu; sent for Lord 
Shelburne, and idlVred him llie 
premiership, as firNt lonl of the 
treasury. Hut the eail declined 
the appointment, ^Hyil^g, that in his 
jiidkMncnt no one was so fit to be at 
the head of the ('abinet as the Mar- 
quis of Rock iru: bam. 'fhe •^ugges- 
lion was received, and in a few days 
the new Cabinet w'as announced, 
which w'as to be so biief, yet to be 
immoitnllzi'd by Hrirk«*’s praises. 
The marquin, fir-t b»r<l of the tica- 
feury; Shelhuiin* and Fox, secre- 
taries ol ; L'trd Keppel, at the 
Admiralty ; l.oid .lohn Cutendisb, 
chancellor ol the exchequer ; Lortl 
Camden, president of the council; 
the Duke <d' Grafton, privy seal ; 
General (Umway, comiiiawdi’i*i?»- 
chief; Duniiiii£r, f Lord Ashbiiitou,) 
Chancellor of the Diuiiy of Laiicaa- 
ter; and Thurluvv continued as lord 
chancellor. 

The extraordinary distinction al- 
ready acquired by Pitt could not 
sulfer him to remain disregarded in 
ilie change. Various offices were 
proposed to him, and, amonff the 
rest, the vice*treasurerhhip oi Ire- 
land, a place of large emolument, 
which must have rendered it of pe- 
culiar importance to the younger 
eon of a nobleman of the narrow Sn« 
come of Lord Chaiham, and which 
had the farther recommendation of 
being formerly held by hla father. Hut 
Pitt, with the loftmeaa of mind 
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wbich always marked his career^ 
and with tliat duo sense of his capa- 
city which is one of tiie characteris- 
tics of genuine greatness, resolutely 
declined all proposals of subordinate 
place* determining never to accept 
any office tvhicli did not give him a 
seat iu the Cabinet, grounding this 
determination on hi.t reluctance to 
pledge himself to the defence of 
incasureB> in whose oiigin he had no 
share* 

U is remai'kablo, as a contrast to 
the national feeling in the later years 
of the King, that for more than one 
liaif of his reign he was singularly 
unpopular; and this contrast de- 
rives the greater force, from the 
fact, that during this obnoxious pe- 
riod no aspersion was ever tJirow’n 
on the peisonal virtues of the mo- 
narch. He was acknowledged to be 
pure, patriotic, and intrepid in pub- 
lic life ; gentle, pious, and domestic 
in his palace ; anxious only for the 
national good, and willingly sacri- 
iicing all private predilections to 
the untioual advantage. But paity 
was the libeller. The hand of faction 
was the blackoner of the statue W'hich 
should have stood high iu the temple 
of British honour, ns it now stands 
liigh in the temple of British giati* 
tude. If the purpose of some great 
controlling power had been to show 
Bfitain the innate and incorrigible 
perverseness, folly, and tirulence of 
pai tisanship, how could it have been 
more effectually promoted than by 
showing one of the most upright of 
men and scuereigns llie object of its 
pei'fietual malignity. 

His adoption ot the Ibite ( abi- 
net, a naiuifd result of his educa- 
tion, and irnpeacimble on no jfiKt 
ground of iiu apacily in the objects 
of his choice, liad been seized <m by 
the daring and reckless competitois 
for power, as an act of scarcely less 
than treason. The prosecution of 
the Amciicatj war. of all wars the 
most popular iu its commencement, 
was the next count in llm charge 
brought by party against the King. 
The daring virulence of Junius, 
whose libels like venomous insects 
preserved In crystal, still survive, 
through the ex(|uisite beauty of the 
medium in which they were sent 
forth to the world; the unprincipled 
violences of Wilkes, aud the crude 
and corrupt malevolence of Horne 


Tooke, were all in restless action to 
inflame a populace giddy with pro- 
sperity, arrogant with the conscious- 
ness of new strength, and in the 
mere passion for movement ready 
to solicit the extremes of public 
subversion. The fiercer reality was 
yet to he perpetrated by the popu- 
lace of PVance ; there the crime of 
the obscure miscreant who burned 
the temple to make a name was 
realized by a whole people. The 
evil there came from the heart. The 
more generous and iomerial charac- 
ter of England might nnd its repre- 
sentative iu the act of the mighty 
Macedonian, burning the palace in 
a moment of inloxication. The error 
there was of the head ; ami English 
opinion gloriously atoned for the 
temporary extravagance, by a loyalty 
which stru( k its roots into the grave, 
and which still flourishes over the 
monument of that patriot King. 

His sense of this injustice naturally 
drove him to retirement. The sa- 
tirist then charged him with misan- 
thropy. witli contempt of opinion, 
and even with aversion to the name 
of England. 

Our Konti some slave of groalijet»| may 
bidioU), 

(')aJ ill tiic genuine ^ni.alr moiiM, 

Whu. of tlircf rtmluis <»hall coinJrsreiul to 
know, 

Xi) nioie lb:»ii hr r.ni spy (rum \V'indh«v*'t 
brow.*' 

He at length came into public, ex- 
hibited himself to the people, and 
even went to Portsmouth tube pre- 
sent at the navul reviews. Satire 
sent its shafts at his publicity as 
mucli as at his seclusion. 

Thm’ shall bo -rr, bs utlipr Ibiks have 
'‘Von, 

rhiit ships have uiiihorv, ami that aras 
ai e grrrn ; 

Shull i’Aiiiiit the tackling trim, lbr^tl cam- 
era fitir, 

With Bradshav^ prattle .ind with Smid- 
wk'h dine ; 

And then row back amid the caiiiiori's 
1 our, 

Aa a> sfigc, when be left tlio 

slioce.” 

In another sense of contrast, the 
fate of the King of France was 
equally remarkable. In 17BI, the 
year in which George IH. had reach- 
ed the acme of unpopularity, Louis 
stood on the summit of naUonai 
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idolatry and |»erfi<mal foi'iuiie. In 
October of teat year, he had teen 
the aword of the iaat British general 
in America laid at the foot of his 
throne by Lafayette, as the pledge 
of the final aeparatioii of tlie colo- 
Btea from Englanil. His fleet had 
been Bucceasful in its seizure of the 
West India Islands, under SuflVein, 
an oiBcer who seemed to have im- 
bibffd more the apirii of the Eiigllsii 
seaman, than of bis own country, 
more an aueient Roman than a 
Dane/’ the possession of the East 
India seas was boldly and almost 
successfully coutested with the Bri- 
tish fleet, under the brave, but un- 
lucky Sir h^dward Hughes. The 
most galling wound of all was inflict- 
ed on England by the sight *of the 
combined Krtaicb aod Spauiath fleets 
blocitadin;; the Channel, and even 
threatening to attack out fleet at 
ariclior. Tht* Spanish government, 
taking courage from these disasters, 
threw itself into the arms of France ; 
and after capturing Minorca and West 
Florida, marched a powerful force 
aealiiht (iibraltar, the last hold of 
England on the Med iter rauean. Hol- 
land, almost the natural dr pendency 
of England, liad joined the confede- 
racy, and fought the desperate ac- 
tion of the Doggerbank under /unt- 
man, one of the bloSdieHt striigirles 
of the war, but a drawn battle/ To 
crown the exultation of France, 
Marie Antc»iiiette, destijied yrt lo 
the most fatal catastrojdtn thalt‘\er 
rent the heart for beauty, fortitude, 
and \irtue, gave birth to a dauphin, 
after a marriage of ten years. With- 
in Um years' more, tins glittering 
picture was covered with universal 
shade. Exulting France wuh a sea 
of burning and blood ; Louis and 
Mario AntoinetU* had perished on 
the Fcaffohl. The Dauphin was dead 
of disease. His unhappy brother, 
the Duke of Normandy, had become 
l»eir to a crown oniy th die of misery 
ill a dungeon. All the royal bro- 
ther* were exiles. The church, the 
court, the array, the whole atately 
fabric of the monarchy, were sunk 
in dust and ashes. 

Yet it is not to be forgotten that 
tbe fall of the French monarchy was 
but a further vindication of the high 
principlea of national faiUi. Its 
treacb^rouH violation of tlie British 
AUiwcei in the prospect of btun- 


bling Knffland Uie loaa of America, 
waa the immediate and welUkuown 
source of that conflagration which 
so suddenly wrapt France in irre- 
mediable ruin. The instrumentality 
of that violation in efiecting that 
ruin, was capable of being traced in 
every point* The presence of Frank- 
liu preaching republicanism in Paris, 
gave the first guilty confidence to 
the p/iiiiKMop/uH who made political 
regeneration the watchword of re- 
volution. The French troops who 
had returned from America were 
the direct propagators of the revolt, 
aud their general, Lafayette, was the 
direct agent of leading the unfortu- 
nate King into that fatal reliance in 
the people, which paved his way to 
the guillotine. If that most cour- 
teous of revolutionists had not iww~ 
cd the King out of all precaution on 
(he Gth of October, 2 79L^ France 
might have been saved f^rom the 
guilt which was yet to be expiated, 
and scarcely expiated, by the loss 
of three iiiiHfous ol lives, the tyranny 
of the sternest despot of modern 
Europe, aixl the double capture of 
her capital. 

The close of the American w'sr 
was the close of a great poltlical |[>e- 
rtod, I'be humiliation of Eugland, 
aud the elevation of France, e< 2 ualty 
came to an end at that innraent. 
Ttieucefortii, all on the Hritihh side 
was resloratiou of rharscier and 
fortune — all on the French, confu- 
bion and decline. 

The detail, by an eyewitness, of 
the manner in which the dissolution 
of the Iijcklcus mhibtry of Lord 
North, the begiriitiug of good, was 
actually elTected, ' possess^ a more 
than cotuinuii interest In our own 
day of rapid niinibtevial change- 
** During the iiiouth of November, 
the acca»uQts transmit ted to Govern- 
ment of Lord (^ornwatlls's am bar* 
rassmeuts, augmented the anxiety of 
thu (/abiiiet. Lord George (ierniaine, 
ill particular, conscious tliat on the 
prosperous or adverse result of that 
expedition hinged tbe fate of the 
Ainei ican coutesl aud his own office, 
as well as probably the duratioQ ol' 
the Ministry iuelf, expressed to hU 
friends the strongest useasiness on 
the subject. 'Hie tuoettug of PnrBa- 
tuent stood fixed for tbe i7th of tbe 
luootb. On tbe 12Ath, about aeon# 
the official iAtelligeoce of the sit?* 
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render of the British forccB at York too delleato to have been relied on 
toivn, arrived from Fulinoutb at Lord by an officer of any intelligence. The 
George Germaine’ti l)ou«e, in Pall result proved the fact. The French 
AlalJ. Lord Walsinghain, who, pre-* fleet took up the position which 
viously to his father Sir William do Lord Cornwallis's imi^lnary plan 
Grey’s elevation to the peerage, had had marked out for the British. The 
been uuder-secretary of state in that army within York town found that 
department, and who was to second though to the Americans they were 
the address in the House of Lords, impregnable, they had a more for- 
happened to be there when the mes- midable enemy, famine, to deal with; 
Bcnger brought the news. Without and, finally, to that enemy, and that 
communicaitiig it to any other per- enemy alone, they surrendered, 
son, Lord (seorge. for the purpose We next have a picture of a Ca- 
uf desjtateh, immediately got with binet ('ouncil in terror. When the 
him into a hackney coach, and drove first agitation had subsided, the four 
to Lord StoriuoDt's residence in Port- ministers discussed the ([uestioo, 
land Place. Ha\ifigim]»artcd the dis- whether it might not be expedient 
nstrous information to him, and taken to prorogue th^ meeting of Parlia- 
iiiin into the caninge, tliey instantly uient for a few days ; but, as scarce- 
proceedcMl to the cliancellor's house ly an interval of forty^eight hours 
in Great Russell street, Blooms- remained before the appointed time 
bury, whom they found at home; of meeting, and as many members 
whi‘n,artcr ashoiicouhultatioii, they of huth Houses had arrived in Lon- 
(ietiM mined to lay it tliemselveH in don, or were on their way, the pro- 
pel son before Loid North. He had position was abandoned. It became, 
not received nny intimation of the however, indispeusahle to alter, and 
event when they arrived at ids door almost to remodel, the King's 
in Downing hireet, between one and Speech, i'hil was done wdtbout 
two o’i’Ku'k I'he first minister’s delay, and at the same time Lord 
firninesH, and even his prisserice of (Jeorge, as secretary for the Ame- 
liiind gave way lor ii short time un- licaii department, sent off a despatch 
diu- this disuHter. I anked Lord to the King, then at Kew, acquaint- 
(ieorge afterwards how he look the ing him with the fate of Lord Corn- 
comimurK’ation. * Ah he would have wallUN expedition, 
taken u bull in his breast,* replied The narrative* proceeds ;*• I dined 

Lord (ioorge; ‘ he opened his arm?*, on that day at Lord (ieorge’s; and 
exclaiming uildly, ns he paced the although the iulormatiou which had 
apurinient during u few minutes, 'Oh reached London in the course of 
(fod I it is all liver,* words which he the inorniug from France, as well 
repiuited many times, uiidi^r eino- as from the oOicial report, was of a 
liotiH of the deepeift agitation and dis- nature not to admit of long cou- 
trcfls." real men t, yet it had not been com- 

Mditaryaftairs have since display- municated to me or any other in- 
ed themselves on a broader scale, dividual of the company when 1 got 
and we can scarcely conceive that to Pall Mali hetweon five aud six 


such iiutioiiH of national calamity 
could be Bppendeii to the capture of 
a force which, however brave, scarce- 
ly ainoiiuted to the vanguard of a 
modern army, certainly not to the 
tarntkt/i of the army with which 
Wellington appeared on the peniu- 
iiular frontier of France, The mis- 
fortuno of the troops under Corn- 
wallis was unquestionable, but their 
character was unstained, they bad 
been brought by their commander 
into a nil (h auc, whore, it U true, 
they might have held out for ever, 
if they could have received supplies 
by ten. But that contittgency wti 



o’clock. 1*01 d Walslngham, vidio 
also dined there, was the only per- 
son, except Lord (ieorge, acquainted 
with the fact. The party, nine In 
number, sat down to table. I thought 
the master or the house appeared 
serious, though he manifested no 
discomposure. Before dinner was 
over, one of the servants delivered 
to him a letter, brought back by the 
inettenger who had been despatched 
to toe King. I^ord George opened 
and perused it; then looking at Lord 
WaUiiigham, to whom be exclusive- 
ly directed the observation, * The 
King writes/ said be, ^just as be 
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aln’ays does» except that 1 observe 
lie Las neglected to mark the hour 
and the mmute of his writing, with 
hU usual precision.’ This remark, 
though calculated to awaken same 
interest, excited no coimncnt, and 
while the ladies. Lord (George's 
three daughters, remained in the 
room, we repressed our curiosity. 
But they had no sooner withdraw ii, 
than Lord George, having acquaint- 
ed us that iiiformalion had just ar- 
rived from Paris of the old Count 
Maurepas, 6rst minister, lying at the 
point of death, * U would grieve 
me/ said 1, ^ to finish my career, 
however far advanced in years, were 
I first minister of France, before 1 
had witnessed the termination of 
this great contest between Itngland 
and America.' ‘lit / survived to 
see that eventi’ replied Lord George, 
with some agitation.” 

Thit conversation was prolonged 
until, on the mention of the Virginian 
campaign, ilie minister discloM'd the 
full bearing of the iutclitgence. “ The 
army has surrendered^ and you mny 
peruse the particulars of the capitu- 
lation in tliat paper.” The paper 
was taken from his pocket, and read 
to the company. The next (pieslion 
was one ot rather an oiitrusive Kind, 
to see what tl*e King thought on the 
subject. The narr^itlon stafes the 
iniuisttM’*s remark, that it did the 
highest honour to his .Majesty s firm* 
ness, fortitude, and ron'«i’*leiicy. Uut 
this was a complying ninuieiif, and 
we are told iha: the hiilfi was read 
to thin effect: — “ I liave received, 
with seniirneiits of thr? deepo'-t con- 
cern, the communicaltou which Lord 
George (Jerniaine ho'^ made to me, 
of the uufurtiiiiate result of the ups- 
ratioDs in Virgini.it. I partii ularly 
lament it on uccouru of the conse. 
quences connected with it, and the 
difif)cutti4*s whirdi it may produce In 
carrying on the piildic busine«>s, or 
in repairing such a mVfortunp. But 
I trust that neither Lord George 
Germaine, nor any other member of 
the Cabinet, will suppose that it 
makes the smaltest determination in 
those principles of my conduct, which 
have directed me in past time,* and 
which will always continue to ani- 
mate me under every event, in the 
prosecution of the present contest.” 

The Cabinet, strengthened by the 
royal determination^ now recovered 


courage; they met Parliament at the 
appointed timt*, and fought their 
battle there with uuuhuuI vigour. 
Perhaps in all the annals of senato- 
rial struggle there never was a crisis 
which more powerfully displayed 
the talents of the Commons, uurke. 
Pox, and Pitt were at once seen 
pouring down the whole fiery tor- 
rent of declauiatitui on the Govern- 
ment. The characteristic dtstiuctiona 
of their public speaking ^ave new 
vividness and force to their assault 
upon the strongholds of the Ministry. 
F*ox s passionate personality hurled 
the fiercest invective against tiie 
Ministry, the court, and, fatally for 
hU own ambition, the King. Burke’s 
vast and glowing grasp gathered 
materials of charge from all quarters, 
and all subjects, and lieaped them, 
alike strong and weak, on the devo- 
ted heads f»f the culprit (‘.ibinet, 
Pitt, with keener sagacity, for buih 
the present and the luture, tore up 
the trariie of the lllini^terial policy, 
spared perrons, uv(M<ieil all insult to 
the iitonurch ; hut with the cofiions 
and superb (‘otnMnatiuii of fact iind 
feclinj?. argument and Ajipcal, wd»i<'h 
from ib it petiod was adopted as his 
great Puriiameiitary weapon, and 
which was made to give him umudi- 
less Miperitirity in a deliheruli\e 
assembly, sw(*pt all betore him with 
“ two-handed sway,” and wdiere he 
smoU*, leL nolhini: (or Irirnd or ene- 
my to combat or dsdend atier him. 

These effiMts faded <>1 overthrow* 
insr the (’.jbiiiei at the lime; hut 
there can be no quesiir^n that they 
hasterieil that precipiiite fall uhich 
was so speedily afterwards to sui- 
prise the nuiioin 'I'he assault had 
terrifii^d the gurrisoii, and shaken the 
bnttiemeuts, to a dt^gree whicb made 
the resiilt of the next attack secure. 
But a more important lesult waii al- 
ready discoverable in tin* variety of 
the potrers exhibited by llie three 
great champions ot Opposition ; the 
true preparative for a crisis W'hich 
was to tiing the petty <‘ontesta of 
colouien and ministerial juntas into 
tlie Hhnde. It was palpable, that when 
the govei niii«»nt ot tin* BritUli empire 
should again become the prixe, wWn 
the three triumvirs, who now com- 
bined HO vigorously, tihould «eparate 
and Htruggle for theiiiselvcH, the maip' 
ter of the day would be found in ihe 
matchless dignity and brUHani saga- 
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city of Pi It* It ivas rfimurk^d tliat 
Fox, tiioiigh delighting every ear by 
his cominawd of language, by a bold 
eiinplicity of conception, which made 
the feeblest argument in his hands 
assume ti)c appearance of strength, 
and by a qtiicK sensibility, almost a 
tenderness of heart, which, of all the 
qualities of an orator, is one of the 
rarest and the most resistless, yet 
wanted temper. Neither place nor 
person was sacred from hSs tread; 
ilie tread was arkoowledged to be 
gfgrintic, but the House looked for 
the judgment which should have 
<!irected the footstep, and looked in 
vain. Where rebuke would have 
been sufficient, he reprobated; he 
was not content with stripping off 
the disguise, he scourged and lace- 
rated. The language which lie di« 
reeled openly against the King, on 
the first day of the session, was rash 
in the extreme. “ Those,” he ex- 
claimed, “ who are ignorant of the 
character of the prince whose speech 
we have just heard, tnfglit consider 
iiim as on unf alimj despoil e.ntUiug in 
the kon id mcrijice of the libeHtf tmd 
lives of his people/ The speech 
itself, divested of the disguise of 
royal forms, can only mean,— our 
losses ill America have been most 
calamitous; the blood of my sub- 
jects has flowed in copious streams 
throughout every part of that conti- 
nent ; the treasures of Britain have 
been w*antonly lavished, while the 
load of taxes imposed on an over- 
burdened country is intolerable— 
prt will I continue to tax gtm to the lust 
sh tiling. When, by Lord Corn- 
wallis’s surrender, alt hopes of vic- 
tory are for ever extinct, and a con- 
tinuance of hostilities can only 
accelerate the ruin of the British 
empire, I prohibit you from tMnking 
of peace ; my rage for conquest is 
uoquenebed, and mg revenge unsa- 
ted; nor can any thing exceprthe 
total subjugation of my American 
subjects tiUay my animosity.** Burke 
roved through his own metaphoric 
region with unrivalled wing; but the 


times were too anxious for the 
rapture of eloquences and nieti'e 
minds were too keenly fixed on the 
calamities which seemed to be Bow- 
ing in full tide round their feet, to 
enjoy the careeringfi of this sitter on 
the clouds above their beads. But 
in Pitt they saw tlie true leader. He 
wasted none of his prodigious ^mwer 
in rash accusation, or splendid ex- 
cursion Into the world of fancy. He 
broke ground directly in front of the 
Cabinet, and urged on his^ttacks 
alike with steady daring and con* 
summate judgment, completely and 
justly drawing the line between the 
King and the Ministry — and there 
can be no j aster distinction than 
between the motives of the man who 
can have no personal object, and 
ministers, all whose objects may be 
personal, and to whose advice all the 
acts of government must be consti- 
tutionally referable. Pitt's conduct 
on tills occasion was so distinguished 
an evidence of his superior fitness 
for the guidance of affairs, that the 
future mlnistei^was seen in him from 
that hour; and Dundas, the lord 
advocate, a man remarkable for his 
knowledge of political human ^na- 
ture, attached himself to him as tlie 
man on whom, at no distant period, 
he foresaw the destiniefl of the coun- 
try would depend. Tiiougb sitting 
among the ministers on whom Pitt 
was flinging redkot brands, he con- 
trived to panegyrixe their force and 
fire; while irnpugnlog their direc- 
tion, applauded the patriotism, 
while he tenderly deprecated the 
opposition of the young orator; and 
attributed hts adoption of the hostile 
side to the mere accidents of bis en- 
trance into public life, foretold in 
him the future defender of his coun- 
try ; in contrast with its hot and 
hurried assailant, hailiiig him as a 
beneficent luminarv rising on the ho- 
rixon, that had hat Just bmore glared 
with the haieful flames of an eccentric 
meteor, ** shaking from its horrid 
hair pestilence and wsr.^ 
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FRAGMENTS PROM THK IIISTOUV OF JOHN BULL. 

Chap. XL 

Of the Sham Fujhi httucen Dan and Alhop, when he robbed Patricks 


** Bless my heart,” quoth Joho, 
Bs bo slipped iuto the steward’a 
ofhee uext luoroin^ alter Gray had 
been spirited away, as you have 
heard, and found Allsop at work 
as usual, with die ruler in his 
hand, and his ready-reckoner before 
him, casting up the price of some 
prime cattle which Johu bad been 
purchasing for Bullock's •batch — 
Bless niy heart. Master Allsop, 
why, 1 thought you were gone for 
ever and a day — ^aud fifty miles oil' 
at least, by this time. Any thing 
happened to your friends in Nurtii* 
amptoBshirc, ehr And where is 
Gray, for 1 warrant me, since you 
are come back, he's not far from 
your elbow ?” — “ Nby,” quoth All- 
sop, looking closely at his ledger, to 
escape John's eye, and letting fall 
an infernal splash of red ink on the 
pa^e in his confusion — ** nothing at 
all has happened, and Gray, poor 
fellow, isn't como back ; but the 
truth is, that just as we were turn- 
ing iuto the ^'orth itoad, t>y the park 
gate, out came all the servanu to 
a man, protesting that the books 
could not be kept without me ; that 
nobody except myself understood 
tny way of posting them ; that 1 
must slay al all events for a month 
or two, just to help Sheepface a 
little, till he gets into the way of 
managing them ; and so, being some- 
what soil hearted, as you know, and 
not liking to see the books bedevil- 
led by a stranger ; W'hy look ye, d'ye 
see — I cAitie back, as it weie; that 
is to say, bore 1 pm again, after 
nil.” — *'Butmethiuks,” replied John, 
to whom all this appeared uncom- 
mon )y queer—- “ you and Gray had 
made up your minds to jog it to- 

f ether for better for worse ; and, now 
think ou't. I’ve heard you ui^e af- 
fidavit you would never put pen to 
paper under another steward. And 
as Gv^y only w'eut because you 
wottldnH stay, it's past my compre- 

a don how you should come t>ack, 
he be left tq^ trudge on alone.” 


'* Ah, welLa-day ! *twas with a sore 
heart 1 left him,** said Allsop. i 
wept like a chureli* spout; but what 
could 1 do *r The hooks must have 
one to the devil ; and, thinks 1, if 

remain, 1 may do someilihig f^or 
f»ray, poor old fellow, since his 
pride won’t allow him to keep the 
key of the privy ; so, although it 
w'cnt sorely agaiust the grain with 
me to part company with him, there 
uras no help for it And tliough (^ray 
was an excellent hand at ai'countH, 
yet Sheepface — Sheepface is his 
match any day — a clever, handy, 
ood-natured fellow, has e\ery 
ody's good word, never speaks 
above his breath; turns away the 
tery beggars with a civil answer; 
and he and 1 understand one an* 
other already— ho uo fear that be- 
tween us all will go ou luir and 
stiiuolhly.” 

John knew quite enough <d All- 
sop's pranks, to see there w as home 
vile uudethand work about all this, 
and twas plain to him that one w’ay 
or other, poor Cxray had been fairly 
juggled out of his situation. Fain 
would he have sent the wiiole cou- 
ceiu adrift but what could he do? 
Here weie fifty things to begin to, 
and fume to do them ; fur Arthur and 
Bobby, to whon;t he had sent a broad 
iilnt that he w oUld like to see tiiem, 
and that perhaps they and Sheepface 
might inaitngo matuns between them, 
returned for answer, that they would 
see him damned before they would 
sit iu the same oilice wilii him. 
There was no he!]) for it therefore; 
Allsop, be saw, would be a fixture for 
a time, so, grumbling and groaning 
a little, John banded over ibe keys 
to Sheepface, who, to do him justice, 
was renily a civil serviceable fellow, 
and iudiifei ent honest, as times went* 
••Well,” thought John to himself, “a 
man can't live forever. Tbatilch 
old father of ADsop’s will die some of 
these days— 1 saw him crawling 
about the other day in a spencer, 
looking* main old— and tiben, wdlly 
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xiUly» Allaop muat leave tliis to look 
after Lis own farm. By that time, 
please Heaven, I shall have some 
other body in iny eye — and then out 
go the whole crew. Amen.” 

You may remember, that this 
srheme of turning Gray out of doors 
was mainly owing to Dan, who, find* 
ing that he was not just so ready 
to join in his plan for robbing Pa* 
trh^k of his living as he expected, 
would never rest satisfied till hf3 had 
seen his back fairly out of the house; 
and now having gained his end, by 
the help of honest Allsop and Buck- 
ram, he wasn’t the man to let so 
good an opportunity slip. So he fair- 
ly told Allsop, that be intended to 
come down tliat evening after dark, 
and roh the parsonage by main 
force ; and lliat ho, Allsop, must 
lend a hand, or, at all eveuiK, pre- 
tend to bo asleep, and say nothing. 

Nay,** said Allsop, “ though I 
care as little about. Patrick ns most 
men, yet John, as you know, has a 
great respect for him. *l'vva« but 
the other day that Martin and ho, 
who seem to be (‘onsumedly afraid 
that sornethitig or other is in the 
wind, walked up to the hall, and 
wore most graciously received by 
John, who told them, he would stand 
by the Church like his fathers be- 
fore him, and that not a stiver of the 
living should cier be cut short with 
bis consent. 1 beard the thing with 
my own ears; and, as you know, 
he's the man, when fairly roused, to 
keep his word. \Ve*vo gone a good 
iengtii for you all eady ; for the watch- 
man has been sent adrift, the bull- 
dog chained uj>, the pestilent broken 
boiiles on the lop of tiie wall cldpped 
ofT, and Patrick may roar long enough 
now before any one comes near him. 
Koh the house, therefore, and wel- 
come; but, for the sake of appear- 
ances, 1 must make a slmw of resist- 
ance. It won’t be much—PII only 
Btrike a blow or two, and then give 
in; and, W'hen the thing’s over, 
we’ll talk about how the cash is to 
he shared.” 

Accordingly, in the dusk of the 
evening, down came Dan at the head 
of as infernal a troop of thorough* 
going desperadoes as you could see. 
Being aware of their own strength, 
and knowing that the resistance was 
to be all fudge, they did not give 
themselves the least trouble to coii« 


ceal their designs, but commenced 
with a storm or blows, with wooden 
blifdgeons, on the door and case- 
ments. Dan headed the attack with 
a poker; and when poor Patrick, 
who had throwm up the window 
above, was bellowing across the 
pond for assistance, he accosted him 
thus : — 

** Lookye, Patrick, I am a man of 
honour, and a gentleman every inch, 
and scorn to do an ungenteel thing 
by a countryman. Now just give up 
cjulelly tw^> -fittbR of all the cash and 
valuables you have in the house-— 
you’ll never miss it — for you're as 
rich as a Jew — you know you are, 
you dog! — and we’ll let you off 
handsomely for the other three- 
fifths.” 

Patrick only roared the louder 
at this proposal, for he saw it was a 
mere device to get a footing in his 
house. At last, by dint of bellow- 
in::, he brought Allsop to his assist- 
ance, who liad pretended to be 
asleep, till John jljad actually sent a 
message to enqulrt? what the row 
was about. He took good care, 
however, that most of tlie servants 
should be out of the way, and |o 
made liis appearance at tbV head of 
a few broken- winded old fellows, 
that were no matdi, of course, for 
Dan and his Irisbnien. He then 
doubled bis and pretended to 
administer a tremendous blow on 
Dan’s sconce ; but Dan, parrying it 
with much ease, repaid him with a 
cross-buttock, and down dropped 
AUsop on his back, like a pri«e-o’x 
under a cleaver, without uttering a 
w’ord, and lay for dead. 

This pantomime, however, was not 
so well performed, but that Bobby 
and Manley, and some of the other 
servants, whom Allsop had taken 
care not to brings with him, but who, 
hearing the clin,*ad followed to the 
spot, saw p1ainly<hat the thing was 
a sham fight { one shouted out shame 
in Allsop^s ear, in hopes of bringing 
him to time, another threw a basin 
of cold water over him, a third poked 
him in the ribs, but all in vain — he’ 
seemed as dead as mutton. They 
did their best, however, to prevent 
the burglary from being committed; 
buttJiey were so sadly outnumbered 
by the gang, that, in spile of all they 
could do, the ruffians made their way 
into the house^d marched off wiw 
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a large quantity of plunder. It flo 
bappi^nod, hort*evtT,that as they uhto 
making oif, Patrick, who had made 
his escape by the back window, got 
round in time to alarm the upper ser- 
vauts, who met them just as they were 
eudeavoiii'ing to sneak tlirough their 
room, wltile "Buckram, with hia coat 
turntfiJ, was holding a lighted caudle 
to show them the way, and here the 
b.'itiie began in earnest; but after 
a smart sciidle, iu which Buckram 
rcceivid un infernal punishment, 
and Saccpface got his doublet torn 
off his biick, the villains were com-^ 
polled to disgorge their prey, and 
w’cre kicked dowiustairs to the num- 
ber of more than a hundred. 

Although John had no very direct 


evldeuce that Alisop and Buckram 
hvid been concerned in this iniqui- 
tous sclieme for robbing Patrick, ho 
could not help having pretty sliong 
suspicions on the subject; and this, 
coupled with their knavish conduct 
towards Gray, gave him a great dis- 
gust at both, particularly Buckram, 
so much so, that ho could not help 
showing it in more ways than one; 
and even many of tlie servants tlieai- 
selves, though not nice, began to look 
coldly on them — for, as they said, •* if 
faith is not to be kept among thieves, 
where is it to be expected? It 
was Gray 8 turn yesterday, it may 
be ours the next — Master Buckram 
bad better look to himself.” 


Chap. XIL 

Hou' IJjchram behavi d u hen he icc;i/ to visit Sister Pafs Qnartt fi 


Of Buckram, accordingly, ye shali 
now hear. U so happened about 
tills time, that one hr tw'o of Sister 
Peg's tenants in the North, who had 
a sueakiag kindness for Gray, and 
did not like to see him turned out 
of doors at his time of life, proposed 
to give him a dinner in a tent as he 
passed, and pciiiaps raise a trifle for 
inm to live upon the rest of his days. 
No sooner did Buckram hear of this, 
than he said to Allsop — ** By the 
hokey, Allsop, if Gray gets among 
these people, and begins to open hia 
heart to them over a glass, all will 
come out, and, considering that John 
is looking black enough upon us al- 
ready, and tbe servants grumbling 
consumed ly — to say nothing of the 
tenantry, who have lost conceit of 
us entirely — If tliis business be 
blown, our places are not worth a 
tester. I'll down to tlie North di- 
rectly, and it shall |b hard with me 
but ril manage, one way or other, to 
atop his mouth. I'll see, too, whether 
.1 can't manage to raise my credit 
.among the tenants a bit.” 

So up went Buckram to hia room, 
clapt on a pair of tartan trowsers, 
by way of flattering Sister PeA stuff- 
ed Lis pocket with tracts and quack 
medicines, put his pea and thimble 
in order, hung an^ immense seal of 
John’s to his watch, and by a stiff 
walk, hegot among Gray’s friendsiuit 
49 were beginning to assemble-^ 


paid his shot with the rest, and stalk- 
ed into the tent, where, ihougti Gafft r 
had not yet made his appearance, 
he found the board already pretty 
well cleared, and most of tbe trench- 
ers as clean as if a buffalo had licked 
tliem. You may imagine how Gray 
stared when he came iu, and, easting 
hia eyes by chance across tlie table, 
saw his old crony grinning and nod- 
ding to him, and making believe as 
if they were the best of friends; but 
it was still worse when Buckram, lu 
crown tbe wdiole. got up on bis legs, 
and proposed Giny’a Jicaith, widi 
three times three, lauding and mag- 
nifying biui to tJic very skies, and 
telling tbe whole party how that 
Gaffer and he hhd been tbe means 
of taking in and doing for poor old 
Madam Reform, when all the world 
bad cast lier oll^ and providing her 
with good accommodations, which 
would iu time have been enlarged, 
if she. had behaved quietly. 

**Nut that he was one of tJjose wi^iC- 
acree ha added, who were for turn- 
iog John’s house out of doors, or kick- 
ing out the upper servants, merely to 
give her room— fair and softly was the 
word with him; and really, to say 
Bie truth, tbe old lady bad been 
living rather too fast of late, and 
must pull up a little in future, 
unless she meant to shatter her con- 
stitution entirely ; and so he would 
advise some of her addle- pated hang* 
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erB-on to keep a clofift tongue in their 
lieadB, unlees they wished to see lior 
ut upon Bhort allowanre, which 
ohn had a great mind to do.” 

Biiekram, after delivering this ha- 
rangue, tva« sitting down on tliC 
bench, hugely tickled at the idea 
that he had fairly stopped Gray’s 
mouth for that time at least, when, 
wdio should start uj) in the rorncr of 
the tent, to his great eoTi8t<‘iiiatieri, 
but Ills quondain frii^ud Drun), who 
would have had no ohjections to the 
turning out of his falliCfi-in-law, had 
All«op and Buckram been disposed 
to let Itiirt go snacks in the perqiii- 
siles ; hut finding there was nothing 
to be made of it, he had conceived a 
most pestilent hatred against both, 
and thought this w'as too good an 
opportunity to lose of venting his 
spite against one of them. 

I "p, therefore, he got, and looking at 
Buckram— “ A preuty fellow, to‘ be? 
Mu e, you are,” cried he, “ to talk of 
taking in and doing for the old lady ! 

A pox ou ye ! you have taken luir in 
mid done lor her, with a \i‘ngeance ! 

() Lord ! what assurance some folks 
ha\ e I Why, my friends, ’iwas but the 
other night that Dan and 1 heard her 
screaming out for a8‘*istance, as he 
and iny precious father-in-law tli(*re 
luid ‘•<iuteuthersweretryingtogagand 
f o:'Ci‘ her into the cellar— Gray hold- 
in ^Icr feet, and Buekratii scpieezing 
his wig into Iter mouth, and erjing, 

‘ M licit good may it do ye.’ Did not 
yen confine herlo her own room after 
dark, and entertain her with the eaf- 
o*-i]iiie-taijs Enlarge her aecoiniito- 
datious, forsooth ! Why, Iiave you not 
II ied to pare as many fehillings as you 
CMHild ofl her miserable income ? Nay, 
ti i< d to atop her allowance alto- 
geilier, ou pretence that she had not 
paid her share of John’s petty cus- 
toms? Were you not iho first to 
kick her cousin from Warwlcksliire 
out of your own room the otluT day, 
and throw his hill after him, though 
it had been checked by the under 
servants, and found correct to the 
last farthing ? For roy part, if the 
ohl lady lui still alive, which I doubt, 
it s my firm belief, that in another 
ye.'ir or so she’ll be starved to death 
among yo. No matter — none shall 
^ at least.” 

v\ hen Drum sat down, Buckram 
was utteily confounded for a mi- 
nute or two— -the more so, when he 
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saw Hob, and the Penfioner, and 
Neddy Bear, get up and say iljoy 
thought him in the right, and that, 
for their parts, they would not let a 
day go over their head hut they 
would see to get the old lady’s room*; 
cleaned out, "and everything made 
decent for her, come what would. 
This last fellow was a great Greek, 
and commonly went by the nanu^ of 
“ money in both pockets,” from ilie 
Rtrange fanry he had for keeping 
John’s money in one breeches’ 
j)Ocket, and his own in the other ; 
ho tliat sometimes when he lent a 
friend a shiUinf' or so, his head 
would got quite confused, and he 
rctilly could not recollect for the 
soul of Kim out of what pocket ho 
had taken it. 

But though Buckram was at first 
not a little abashed by this ex- 
posure, he blessed his stars that, 
at all events, he had contrive d, in the 
confusion, to make poor CJaflVrand 
his doings and complaiiitH he as com- 
pletely lorgotlet as if he had never 
been in existence. ” Now then,” 
quoth he to himself — now is the 
lime to strike while the iron is hot.” 

So away he set next moming*to 
make a round of sister Peg’s tenantry, 
to see whether bv his mounlebairic 
tricks and plausible tongue, he could 
patch up a little hi^ batieied charac- 
ter among them. No trick was too 
low for him. Though he knew iliat 
John could not abide the sight of 
him, he afierted to be deep in his 
secrete. If any one gave him a 
chince’ dinner or a pot of beer — 

‘‘ Aha!” he would exebdm, ” some 
folks now would be vain enough to 
think all tliis was meant for them — 
but I’d have you to know 1 am none 
such. ’Tis all done out of respect 
to John — whose unworthy servant—'' 
but no mure of that. I’Jl take care 
this blessed evening he shall know 
it ID course of pdst.” 

And 60 he would sit down and 
seem to scrawl off a letter, taking 
care to exhibit the beginning, Dear 
John, and the address in large letters. 
To John Bull, Esq, Bullocks’ hatch. 
These: and then sealing it with that 
immense seal of John's, which he 
kept always dangling from bis fob, 
he would walk ffway with it with 
much dignity to the post-office, when 
he made as if he dropped it into 
the letter-box, but withal contrived 
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to slip it quietly into hi» breeches’ 
pocket, from which, if it ever came 
out again, it certainly went in a quite 
different direction from Bullock's 
hatch. 

On other occasions, he would 
have a postboy in John’s livery 
hired to come into the kirk in the 
middle oi' the sermon, and whis- 
per in his ear, loud enough to he 
heard by the whole congregation. 
“ Gad/ooks/' he would exclaim, 
** John wants me, you say, on nio^t 
confuiential business? A pestilent 
hardship, my friends — hut stay — Til 
be with hill) in the twinkling of a 
walkirig-stifk ; aftd. darting away, 
he would spring into the chaise 
hired for the purpose at th^ nearest 
stable^!, and drive elf, like a whirl- 
wind, in the direction of the inanor- 
hou-**. But no sooner did he come 
within sight of the Paik. than, look- 
incr out of the chaise window, and 
seeing that nobody was in sight, he 
would desire the ]»o«thoy to drive 
lidsurely round for Jn hour or so in 
a circ'urribcndibus, and then come 
back all in a sweat, swearing lie had 
been closeted with John on matters 
ofdii'e and death, till Ids own life 
was a burden to him, and that, in 
fact, hut for Id in, to sjicak candidly, 
John’s matters wo6ld all go to rack 
and ruin. 

'IVi Konie of the tt nantry, again, ho 
distributed tract®, lo others' quack 
medicine,®, of which he had always 
great store, suited to all ages, tastes, 
and constitutions. He gave hiinselt 
out .ftjr a regular member of the 
Briti^li (‘ollege of Health, pretended 
to give advice gratis, g(»nerally re- 
commending mild insensible aperi- 
ents — “ not like your universrd mix- 
ture and annual pills,” he would «ay, 
** that turn a man's bowtds inside 
out, but mild alUuatives, .such as 
Dolittle’s drops, Alisop’s anodyne, 
iny own volatile ei^ejice, and such 
like, that create no insurrection in a 
man’s intestines, but leave him to go 
about lii.s affairs, without loss of 
time or hinderance of business,” 

It was observed, howeven that 
much as he abused those drastic 
purges, he had always a supply 
ready in an inside pocket, for such 
as he saw did not like his milder 
mixtures. Then, in addition to all 
this, he occasionally surprised them 
with the htranirest feats of ground 


and lofty tumbling, dancing to the 
Scutcli-hddle, balancing straws on 
his nose, and many other conjur* 
ing tricks, which he carried to a 
pitch of perfeciiou never before 
heard of ; for he was the first man 
who^ ever succeeded perfectly in 
turning hi.s back upon himself, and 
eatinghis own words, wdiich feats he 
accoinpliHhed more than onre to the 
wonder of all beholders. Sometimes, 
again, with the strangest inconti- 
nence of tongue, he wmild blab ail 
that was going on about the manor- 
house — what this servant said, or 
that servant did — what hills were 
owing la^t quarter — W'hat shifts John 
would now and then he pul to to 
raise the wind! — with much more 
gossip of the same kind, which there- 
after came to John’s ears, rind gave 
him no little annoyance. Then, 
when taxed with what he had said, 
he would deny dowurighi that he 
had said so ; — and, in a trice again, 
he w'ould deny that he had denied 
it — so that no man knew where to 
have him. One man he would draw 
into a corner, and, taking him hy the 
button, he would abuiip ihe upper 
servants as the most pesiilenl prag- 
matical noodles that ever handled 
a trencher; to the next, if he hap- 
pened lo be a iweiiiicih cousin of 
any of the upper frrvants, he would 
run down the under fervaurs at the 
same rate, us the most self conrrif»Ml, 
shortsighli'd, hlundeiing bloi kherids 
he had evi T roinc in conuict wiih ; — 
swearing, that lie and the upper ser- 
vants had little i Ise to do luit to 
cheik their erroneous aritlimetic, 
and lick tlieir htiuse-hills into sornc- 
thing like shape for them ; — then ho 
would pr€*tend that ho Uuiught Ar- 
thur a deviliKli good fe!h»w, and in- 
tended one of these days to speak a 
good word for him to Jidin- who, 
mayhap, lo please him ( Bm Ktam) 
iniglit take him back again as an 
asMMtattL 

So many strange vagaries following 
on one another’s heeds, made people 
begin to look a little queer, and to 
exchange signtficaiit nods, and point 
with a comical expression to their 
own upper aiory, as Buckram went 
hy* And now, as the devil would 
have ft, for poor Buckram, he took 
it into his head about this time to 
quarrel’ with his friend Tims the 
newsman, who had beten too long in 
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bis secrets not to have him totally at J. P. as Deepread, and yet made 
his mercy, — and all about a Penny John put another in the conrimisMon; 
Matyazinejn which, itHe(Mned,he was how he called another man a lousy 
a Sleeping Partner, and to wliich he loon behind his back, and then flat- 
had begun to send all the gossip and tcred him to his face ; how he had 
scandal of the hall, of which Tims kicked a poor wench who was with 
had hitherto had as it were tlie mono- child out of doors, and refused to 
poly. The Lord hare mercy on Buck- grant a mittimus against the father^ 
rairi, say I, for Tims had none. The telling her it would be a mere en- 
course of kicking, cuffing, baatinadoe- couragement to bastards; how be 
ing,and carbinadoeing he now un- had robbed a man of his bill, with 
derwent is past conception. Tima the aasistance of a Charley, and 
scarcely left him the likeness of a afterwards had the effrontery to dis- 
beast. Week after week did be count it in his own name as drawer, 
continue to pen the most truculent with a tliousand such knavish tricks 
paragraphs against him ; now telling — which siirpiised every body ex- 
all ihe world how he had devised a cept those that knew him. And 
plan for feeding .John’s poor Umants now things had come to that pass 
on sawdust, ground bones, and plas- that srarcel}' any of the servants 
ter of Paris ; how he had sworn could look Buckram in the face 
that no one w'as so fit to be a without laughing at him. 


CllAP. Xlll. 

IItf( • John tras sicheued at Brfalifant. /Kpisoned at /)in?iery and nrarlg Inrncd 

iif lit. • 

Ai l these rumours of Buckram’s — your new tea merchants, whom 
strange vagaries reaching JoJiu's your stewards have persuaded you 
ears, you may believe gave him uo to employ of late, and give up obi 
little vexation; and as h<‘ bad no Hyson and (o., who served youTvelf 
great liking for his new servants be- and tmur fathers before you. As for 
fore, they only made him the more the price of it, tgood or bad, I cau 
resolved to get 4]uit of tliern as soon only say 'tis rbarge<l a swieping 
as be, thought another set could be round sum in the hill, as you’ll hud 
bad. Just at this linu*. too, as mis. at the year’s end.” 
fortunes never come hingle, came a “ So,” cried John, who RlilJ con- 
Mring of annoyances one after an- tinned runking wry faces at ihi; re- 
olluT, which might have tried a collecrioii of hLs last drauglii, “this 
more patient temper than J*»hn had in my n'luni for triving ihe dogs a 
to boast ol — who for that matter bad pui lion of my custom. Pav iheir 
a little of his father and graiulfalher bill, my dear; and let us never see 
about him— neither of vidiorn were their cursed compounds again. Ab ! 
related to Job. one gels wiser by experience ; and 

John bad come down one morn- if the matter be to do over again, 
iiig to breakfast, and Mrs Bull, in Hyson and Co. are Ibe men for ray 
her usual way, bad just Jielped him money. They charged a good price, 
to hie first cup of tea, when John, to be sure; but then you could rely 
putting it to his lips, suddenly made on a good ankle — while these ras- 
ii face as if he had swallowed prussic cally alopslippers think np more of 
acid, and dashing it down on the tea- poisoning a (’hristian, than they do 
tray, exclaimed, “ Gad’s my life, of watering their nioa, and sanding 
what infernal decoction is this ? their brown sugar.” 

Essence of worm wood ? Extract of But if things at breakfast were bad 
aloes and coloquintlda, eb ? In wbat this* day, at dinner ’twas worse, 
’pothecary’s shop, pray, did any one John, who, like every Squire Bull 
pick up this cursed drug ? Faugh — before him, liked a good glaiMi of 
1 feel as if I bad swallowed poison.” port wine after dinner, bad ordered 
My dear,” said Mrs Bull, “don't a bottle of bis best on Uiis occa- 
alarm yourself; ’tis youi; genuine sion; but no sooner had he swal- 
tea from Messrs Sloe and Copperas lowed his fir.'t glass to the kmg’s 
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licaltb as usual, than rolled liis 
eyes iu liU head as if strangled, 
tapped Ills hands on Ida stoiiiach, 
and setting down the glass, squirted 
the contents out of his mouth with 
infinite appearance of disgust. “ O 
Lord," he exclaimed, « my poor 
bowels! Cali yt? this port wine I 
Tis a mixture ot rhuharb and de\ iPs 
dung at the least^ Til be sworn. 
Harkye, knave,” cried he to the but- 
](.r — old ('upid — whom we mention- 
ed before, — “ did my old friend Mi- 
chael ship me this damnable dr(‘nch ? 
If so, there's no faith in man.** 

“ Why, sir," said C'upid, with one 
of his best bows, that unlucky 
quarrel between .Michael and Peter, 
in which, as you know, you lent 
Peter a hundred pounds to carry 
on his lawsuit about the old gen* 
tleinan*s siicci^ssion, hus been the 
ruin of Jlichaol, who has fallen back 
in the woiid, arid has got no stock 
left, so of late we have bet u dealiii^ 
with Peter's agents, Messrs Sloe 
and Wormwood — for Slue is a part- 
ner both in the tea and wine trade, 
and is too much of a gentleman, 1 am 
sure, to treat an excellent customer 
like Scjuirc Hull scur\ily. You may 
depend upon it, the fault ia in your 
own palate— and if you would just 
allow nic! to taste ii/* — ho stepping 
up to t!ie table, and swallowing a 
bumpnr with some didiculty, be set 
down the as'-uring Juhn ’lieaH 

just as lie had expected, and that 
John must be beginning to lose his 
taste eiiiln ly, if he could rornphtiii 
of such genuine old port as 

that. John, boweviM-, \>as not lo be 
persuaded out of his sensi s this time. 
“ Take it away, said be, and at least 
let me have a neat glass of schiedain, 
to put the filthy taste of tliis potion 
out of my mouth.** 

“ Aly dear sir,’* said Cupid, with 
some confusion, “ eve r sinco that 
occasion when you .joined Philip 
Baboon iu clapping up the obstruc- 
tion before Nick h>og*8 door, and 
pelted him with mortar pellets, we 
Ifave given up dealing with him as 
much as possible— and truth to say, 
there is not a drop of gin iii«the 
whole house- ’Tis a filthy liquor, 
my dear master, and Dr Bowstring, 
you know, prescribes French claret 
as most agreeable to your coustitu- 
1km." ^ 

** French claret be — — ! but ’lis 


oEclcfls vexing one's ^elf about whLt 
rou*t be helped. Tliank God, a 
time's coming. There, hand me the 
Morning Post, and get about your 
business. So*’ — and John drew 
his arm- chair to the fiie, and pre- 
tending to read a paragraph or two, 
was ou the point of dropping into a 
doxe. 

Scarcely, however, bad he com- 
posed himself fora comfortable nap, 
when a rap ramt« to the hall gate, 
if a whole posse of How Street olli- 
cers had been thundering for a imit* 
tance. "'rwas a letter from the over- 
seer at Plantation larni ; and John 
had he: rd little from that quartei 
lately, he yawned, rubbed his eyes, 
and beiran to read. 

“ lloNOtUKl) Masteh, 

** I am happy to intbrin you that 
*?V4'iy thing poe‘s on at the farm ns 
well as could be wished. r(>>me, 
that’s Fome comfort, however, said 
JubiK; Qiiashie woikw like a Turk, 
and seems an happy as the day !► 
long, so 1 have oidered him an addi- 
tional allowance of salt herrings nr 
your expense. ( Poor fellow, saiil 
John. I grudge it not; Heaven send 
only he may funitiniie qiiiet-'J Ihnve 
no doubt you vvill find in the emi 
you have got full value for you: 
twenty pounds. I have taken lie* 
liberty of di awing upon \ou for tin* 
likf» sum, heing toy own ullowance. 
And remain your hiiinble fetvani, 

** John Si v t.o.’’ 

** But what’s this — ‘ Postsi-i ipt’ 
— Ah! 1 hate pO''’»(Tipts — they never 
bode ar y geod, hut leiV s»*e." 

“ P. S. Siine writing the above, I 
am sorry to say that Quashte, either 
set on by rum, Obadiah, or the De- 
vil, lias struck w^ork ; and what's 
worse, struck one of the (juonim n 
daniTiable blow with bis hoe on the 
skull, and, hard ns it was, )m is not 
expected to recover. Hitherto we 
have not succeeded in catching him. 
Pray order out half-a-dozen speebd 
constables, for Qfisshie threatens to 
burn us all in our beds* 

‘‘ P. S. News have just come iu that, 
your large hay rick is on fire, and 
that Qiiashie was seen last night near 
it with a lighted candle. For God's 
sake don’t forget the constables. In 
haste, yours to command, 

"J. S.” 

Had you seen poor John’s face as 
he perused this dismal epistle, you VI 
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have pitied him. The tears stood in 
his eyes with vexation, when he 
thought that he luid parted with his 
money only to have his servants 
knocked on the head by a dog of a 
black, and Lis barns burnt about his 
ears. 

“ This conics,” thou^dit he, “ of 
meddling with what did not con- 
cern me. My pcjor friends. Mus- 
covado and Molahses, and Haniboo 
and Mungo, I daresay, are inurder- 
€'d or mined by lids time. My 
turnip's, of (•ou^^e, go to llie devil. 
Sugar will lise a shilling a-pound 
— and none but tliat firebrand, Oha« 
diah, or Qnashie himself, are the 
gainers by it. Gainer, did I say? — 
why, the damned villain Quashiewill 
diirdf hiimw lf to death, lilaresai*, in 
a ioi might — and what becomes then 
of his wife and hU small niggeily 
family I All thrown on me, 1 sup- 
pose, after ihe farm's fairly mined. 
Ah ! .biiin,John! iniHforiunes never 
come single. Harkye, you fellows 
— there's no lime to he lost; go 
some of you and call half-a-dozi'n 
constables together — and post as 
fast as your legs can carry you to 
Plantation harm, helore Quashie set 
the ''iii'iir liianufacUiry on fire next. 
But, ' (tiindoi: his ejes towards the 
window whicli looked across the 
emit t to the servaiitM* rooms,) ** wh.Ht 
tlie devil's this ? lias Quashie got 
among us here too ? As 1 live by 
bread, the upper servants' room’s on 
fire! There, don’t you smell it? 
and see where the, (lames me burst- 
ing unt of the window, Oh! Lord, 
that it should I’oinf to this ! Hun, 
fly, biiiig the engine, ye ragamuf- 
fins; would ye see your maJ^ter burnt 
before your face ?” And John pull- 
ed ofl‘ his wig, threw it in the air, 
and danced about the room in a fit 
of desperation. 

At lust, having come a little to 
bimself, he put his wig again on his 
head, and sallied down to the court, 
where such a scene of confusion 
was going on as never man beheld — 
the fire blazing, the lurches flar- 
ing, the engines playing, the spet> 
tators roaring, the firemen cursing, 
the pickpockets filching, the consta- 
bles cracking the sconces of Uie 
crowd. Here was one fellow di- 
recting the nozzle of his water-pipe 
full in Ills neighbour’s face, as if 
ilio fire had been la bis inside ; 


there was another throwing out 
glasses and crockery-ware from a 
three pair of stairs window for the 
sake of preservation, while a third, 
with notliing on but bis shirt, was 
letting himself down by a blanket, 
and clangling with his legs in the 
air some dozen feet above the court, 
afraid to let go his liold. Ailsop 
climbed a ladder, and got into the 
under sei rants’ room, from w'hich 
he reappeared speedily, and de- 
scended the ladder with much im- 
portance, holding something very 
carefully wTappcul up under his 
cloak. John hurried up to him to 
thank him, thinking he had brought 
away his title deeds and securitieM 
at least, but to his great mortifica- 
tion, when Allsop displayed Itis 
treasure, *twas merely a crack( d 
chaiiiher vase, filled with waste ]>a- 
per. 

” Wliere’s Neddy ? ’* cried John — 
“ ’iw'as his business to look after the 
fire in the servants* room.” 

Oh ! Neckly went a snipe-shoot- 
ing this mornuig, and has’nt yet re- 
turn ed.” 

” \Miere’s Hob, then? — one of 
them at least might have J[>een 
there.” 

” lie has lost ids way in some of 
the woods ands forests about,” said 
another. 

“ Damn the upper servants’ room,” 
shouted Allsop.>-“ let it blaze, but 
.«ave the buttery.” 

“ Tliat biiiiffy old codger, John, 
would not enlarge our room,” Hum 
was overheat d to say — " though wg 
tvere stpieezed and stunk to death 
in it ; but now he must give us a 
decent room to sit in, wlicther he 
will or no,” 

And in truth it seemed as if most 
of them, if they hadn’t a hand in 
the fire, rather thought the bonfire 
a good joke, for many were laugh- 
ing heartily, and swilling porter and 
flip, instead of lending a hand at 
the engine or the pump, while poor 
John’s goods and battels were con- 
suming. At last with much ado 
the fire was got under, though not 
iintH all that side of ike mansion- 
house, where the servants* rooms 
were, was fairly burnt to the ground- 
And though John was ensured to 
some extent, the loss will certsinly 
bo serious. The servants them- 
selves, who had been on the alerts 
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lost little; Indeed nobody made any bad been left hangiog: on the wall, 
great complaint except Buckram, and which he found at last in a cor- 
who was seen walking up and down nor dripping wet, and a moat da« 
disconsolately next day among the plorable spectacle, 
ruins, seeking fur his best wig, which 


Chap. Tin: Last. 

Hau' John /os Scrrants to tralh about their hus'iuess^ as could not 

agrte, and took his old JSictvard back again. 


' TfiKSK annoyances and misfortunes 
coming so thick upon one another, 
made John quite melancholy : he 
shut himself up in his room, and 
desiring Shee place tip put the books 
on tbe table and leave him to him- 
self, he began, with a beavv.heart, 
to consider the state of his atVairs. 

When I liMik about me,’* said 
John to himself, “I find I have scarce 
an old friend hd't in the world with 
w'hom these inischiefmaking tillains 
haven’t embroiled me- \Vhen they 
came in, *twas to be all peace and 
plenty, mirth and good fellowship — 
but in a tw'elveroonth fn how many 
damned lawsuits had they involved 
me ! 1 roust taki? part against iny 

old friend poor Nick Frog when his 
back Vas at the wall, ami pay that 
fellow from tlie Cobuurg’s Attorney, 
because he was tos poor to do 
it himself — I roust do the same in 
that confounded iinbrothiirly strife 
between Peter and iMichael— tliougli 
Micbael’s right to the vineyard under 
Ins father’s' wdll was as clear as my 
own title to Bullock’s hatch ; 1 mu^t 
lend a hand to oust his next door 
neighbour, poor (’harles, out of 
Esquire South’s lands, because for* 
8€K>th his brother thats dead and 
gone forged a deed by which he 
pretended his father had docked the 
Entail. 1 was forced to stand by 
while my old friend the Turkey 
merchant was robbed of his best 
manor: then they tried to stir up 
strife between Esquire North and 
me— -(1 grudge contoundedly, by the 
by, that L.^X)0 they made me pay 
him on Frog’s bond);— and the only 
’squire in the whole neigbbour- 
boM with whom I am in speaMng 
terms, is that cunning fox Philip 
Baboon, who, though aa smooth as 
an eel, hates me, i know, at heart 
as the devil does holy water, and 
would willingly see all that belongs 
to me brought to the hammer— in 


hopes of picking up a field or two 
cheap at the salo.” 

“ Then here, ' added be, tossing 
over the leaves of the ledger, “ what 
comes of all their boasted saving aud 
cheese parings ? — * To bill for law- 
suit against Frog’— Fro afraid to look 
at the amount. ‘ Do. do. Michael 
* do. do. Charles ; * * Cash paid for 
Grease,* »o much. ‘ 'I'o paid for 
building your new Justice of Peace 
Court,’ ‘ To repairs to your VVork- 
hou««e.' * To paid additional watch- 
men to guard Patrick's house.’ ‘ To 
palti for a new' plan of streiiglheuiiig 
Patrick's vicarage, by removing the 
foundations.’ * i o paid Baotbrm re- 
demption money ot yoa»»hie.' — PI! 
rend no more ! ” and he flung the 
ledger to the other side of tb«» room. 

** 'fhen at hoiiie,” continu«*d he, 

am i not in a perpetual sea of f rou- 
bles r Scarce a liay pa?»sirig but 
some riot or murder coriiotitied at 
that confounded hiiin on the other 
side the pond, which 1 wish were at 
the bottom of it. ( )lTices and hay- 
ricks blaxiiig ail about me; threat- 
ening letters sent to me through the 
peuny-poHt ; my servants all fight- 
mg and tpiarreilifig among them- 
selves, or blabbing every thing they 
hear about the house ; more parti- 
cularly that mountebank atf(»rney, 
who i hear has been also forging 
my name to the labeh of his rjuack 
roediernes, aud teiiing every low 
pot companion, that he will take care 
to let roe know how many f>ots of 
ale he bad drunk to my health, i 
can see, however, things are coming 
fast to a head, for no two of the f«E> 
lows are of one mind ; some of theni 
never meet but foul languid pataca 
between Uiem; and tbotigb tlie 
knaves have hung together m yat, 
methtnka tliere must Im a break up 
speedily;’ 

One wojild suppose John, like his 
titter Peg, must have had tlie gift of 
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second* Bi| 2 ht; for just at that moment 
came a f^cntle, tunoroiis, tmdecidod 
Up to the door, and on John's an- 
swering, “ Come in,” in walked 
SheeptWe, evidently looking a good 
deal nonplussed, and scarcely know- 
ing how to open his mind. At last, af- 
ter bumming and hawing for a time, 
"Honoured master,” said he, “we 
have just heard that Allsop’s father, 
poor old fellow, has kicked the 
bucket at last ; and now. as he'll have 
enough to do with his own farm, 
be gives up the hooks here di- 
rectly. He desires me to make his 
best respects, and say, he's very sor- 
ry to leave the hall, hut hopes you'll 
have no difficulty in finding some- 
body to take his place,” 

“ Why, Master Shcepface,” replied 
John, meihinks the matter should 
not be (juite so easy ; tor 'tis hut a 
week or so since you all told me that 
without Allsop you could not get on 
at all — that he was the, only fellow 
who could keep any order among 
llie under- servants — and that with- 
out him all would go to rack and 
ruin.” 

“ 1 grant,” said Shee])face, ** we 
may haie said something to that ef- 
fect; hut one should not be taken 
at their wor<i, you know; and really 
we find now there are ho many cle- 
ver fellows among the under-ser- 
vants — who hy this time understand 
ciphering pretty well — that, i* faith, 
there will he no lack of hands to 
supply his place.’* 

“ Ap-Hice, perhaps?*’ answered 
John — “well, he’s a sharp, clever, 
activ»‘ little body, and may do.” 

“ Why, no — not exactly A p- Rice/* 
replitd Shnepface .'Mie’s a clever 
little fellow, as you say, to he sure 
—but not exactly the man to take 
the upper end of the table. There’s 
a Houietbing — a kind of a— sort of a 
— that is— as it were— in abort, he 
won’t please the rest.” 

“ Wi‘11, get on, Sheepface— who’s 
next?” 

What say you to Johnny ? ” 
“What — whispering Johnny ? No- 
thing-Pass him over— he’s not worth 
wasting breath upon.” 

“Well then — perhaps [hesitatifkg^ 
Liuledone might do.*’ 

“ Littledone I — that mtschleTOua, 
marplottiog babbler— a fellow con- 
sorting under iny Tery>iiose with 
Dan— a fellow whom Dan has called 


a liar to his fare, and then told him 
he meant nothing personal — a fellow 
who, when a gentleman kicks his 
seat of honour, is satihfied with be- 
ing told that he was only kicked in 
his public character ! — No, no-no 
more of him. — Well, get on." 

“ r faith,” said Sheepface, "1 find 
I am come to the end of my tether ; 
for the truth is — ’tis nonsense to con- 
ceal it— we are not quite at one 
among ourselves what should be^ 
done as to two or three little mat*' 
terg— such as Patrick's living, among 
others — and so ’tis not easy to hit 
upon any one that will work in har- 
ness with the Vest. Some think mat- 
ters have been pushed far enough as 
to Paftrick— and, for mine own part, 

I am much of that mind — but John- 
ny, and Hob, and Neddy, and the 
Pensioner, are quite clear no good 
will he done till you pull Patrick’s 
church down altogether, and build a 
Homan f 'atholic chapel instead.” 

“ Fix sooner dik i irst/* cried 
John. “ NaJ, nay, since matters have 
come to this, Til save you any fur- 
ther trouble about filling up the 
place : I’ve one in my eye that I 
think will do, — (iood day to 3 W>u.” 

“ But, my dear sir," cried Sheep- 
face, who scarcely expected that 
John woubJ Ifave come to the point 
80 abrujUly, ** although 'lia tiue no 
two of U8 could agree on most points, 
don’t 8U{>p()8e we could not have 
jogged on together very comfortably. 
In the main point we were all quite 
united,” 

** The main point — keeping your 
places, 1 MippoHe,” muttered John. 

“ There might have been a little 
sijuabhling and span ing/’ said Sheep- 
face, — ” and )>erhaps' some of us, 
whose temper is of the shortest, 
might have been rather abusive, but 
we should have cobbled the matter 
up one way or another, and perhaps 
been better friends than ever.” 

“ No, no/’ said John ; “ once for alf, 
we’ve had enough of these Blilings- 
nte squabbles and calH^ of names. 
My servants must be oT one mind. 
This quarrelling and fitting, and 
capping and paring, tmn gossiping 
and hanequlimdiog, brings disrredic 
on the house. 1 mean nothing per- 
sonal to you, Sheepface, for, to do 
yon justice, you’ve always kq>t a 
civil and discreet tongue in your 
head t but, since we cannot get on 
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togellier, comes tell me franlily wbom 
you advffie me to take, for a steward 
1 must have, and that without de- 
lay,” 

•* Why, then, since you put it to 
me, I cannot but tiiink— -tlurngh you 
need not mention 1 said it — [n /iisjur^ 
ing] that Arthur is your man.” 

“ There at least we agree.— Fm 
sorry Bobby’s gone south, so ns to 
him we must think shout it. But, 
harkyp, you’re going tJie way of Ar- 
thur s houM*— would you have any 
ohji'M'tion to takt‘ a letter to biinV” 
Noi;e in the world — 1*11 do it with 
all the plea'^ure in life. — Fh ! Gad 1 
begin to feel now as if a load were 
off my back.” 

** There, then/’ cried John, hand- 
ing him ail epistle, which he hastily 
scrawled oft' to Arthur, telling him 
what had ha|i]»ened, and begging him 
not to Io>e a moment in cuimiiig to 
him, for he was determined to make 
a clear house of it that blessed day — 
“the*r€ — and now/* holding out his 
hand, and shaking him Jiy it, “fare 
thee well, Sheepface,— -there have 
been worse fellows than thee — and 
better.” 

Thoygh Sheepface took the mat- 
ter, on the whole, with a good grace, 
very different indeed was the lecep* 
lion which the news lAet widi from 
tfie n sT of the servautn. ’I’lo'y iook- 
rd aizloi^'t, and coidd not at ftr^st be- 
lieve their ears; but when they found 
it was loo true, ije\er men were in 
such a frenzy. “Ah I** sh.otited 
Buckr.im, “ Mrs fhili hn'^ <Ione it oil.** 
“ *Tis all a sneaking undeihand job 
of Bobby's/’ died another, though 
poor Bobby, as they knew, was full 
fifty miles off, and thinking of very 
different mailers. All their hope 
now was, that, as they had succeed- 
ed before in hlining up the raga- 
muffiiw on the estate in the matter 
of Madam Reform, when they got 
into their present places, these same 
worthies would be as ready now to 
bellow, and brawl, and break win- 
dows or heads, to keep ihitm in 
them. This, however, they soon 
foiled to their cost was no longer the 
capA Though they all inarched tn 
pfbeessiun to the market place in 
deep mourning, nodding to radical 
Dick and his friends as they passed^ 
and winking familiarly, and tiiough 
Buckram made the most movmg 
apeedfea, and all of them protesti:d 


the estate was ruined if they staid not, 
the folks only laughed in their faces, 
and asked what worse they could be 
under Arthur than they had been 
under such a self seeking crew, who 
had been liars even from the begin- 
ning, and had only made their way 
into the house by promising what 
they knew very well they never 
could pel form. *Twas the same 
every w*here else upon the estate 
wherever they tried to get up a cry 
in their favour; the tenants either 
stared at them, or told them to go to 
the devil; many tlirewup their caps at 
once for Arthur — others suid/twoiild 
he hard lo hang him hefon- try- 
ing him, and all ot them w'ere ngreiui 
ti/at any change must be for the bet- 
ter. 

All this while, if you would have 
b^'lieved the newspapers, the wlutlc 
estate was in a slate of peifeci con- 
vulsion. John, however, who had 
read some of iliese fearful accounts, 
hai iiig a curioHity to see how far they 
were Hue, slipped down to the pul>- 
lic house, where he was tohl there 
w'as a great meeting iff the teirjntH, 
at lea^l a hundied strong; hut when 
he come there, all lie fooml was 
about a' dozen of the lowest tiitter- 
demalioDH in the ii!l;it:e, df liosiuil 
hanktupfs, notorious svvindl* r**, pro- 
fessed buff’eiH, hraivliiig hiillies, and 
such like, all bellowing at t!»e top of 
their lungs, and ahti^ing om* another 
as heartily as Arthur or himself. 
“ Aha !” s.aid John i(» hin.seU', Oils 
i-t a different guess M»rl I.} uf»rk fiom 
the meelings ahoul Madam IH-forin 
— rfailh niy hloiul rui»H cohl yet 
W’heu I think of ihvm — hut here, may 
I perish, if with this good cudgel, and 
half-a-dozen stout fellows nttiiy hack, 
1 could not deal the causeway of the 
whole crew in ten minutes.” 

In the course uf that wry day, 
John paid them their wage**, and told 
them, as .soon na they had given up 
the keys, and acroimted duly for 
the silver spoons, they might walk 
about their husiiu ss. Most of them 
had the sense to make the best of a 
bad bargain, and walk quietly out, 
as if quite dfdighted at their re- 
lease; indeed all hut Buckram, who 
hung on to the very last, and was 
found at last sipintting behind the 
old woolsack in the lumber room. In 
hopes of being allowefl lo spend an- 
other night at least iu the house. 
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When at length th(>y had turiiod hint 
out hy main foms what did be do 
but write a letter lo Cropley, who, 
he understood, was to be Ids succes- 
sor, begging him to use Ids interest 
with John to get him a lease of the 
Chequers, which he said bo would 
take ou better terms than ever Jidin 
had been able to let it before. Crop- 
ley, however, who was deterndned 
to get quit of him entirely, told him 
lie iiad nothing to say about the 
matter — he might ask Arthur, or 
Hobby when he came, and then he 
would get his answer. Then Buck- 
ram, seeing there was no hope of 
the lease, wrote back an impudent 
letter from Philip Baboon's bouse, 
upon whom he had gone to spunge 
fur a little, something in this fashion. 

“ CUOPLKY, 

** I was a consummate fool to de- 
mean myself so far as ever to think 
of setting myself down in such a 
bi'ggarly pothouse as the Chequers 
--sd my friends tell me, and I be- 
lieve them. I wouldu*t take a lease 
of it now, thougli It were offered 
gratis — Koyou wilt please to put my 
offer in the fire. Hupiug soon to hear 
that you are kicked out as well as 
myself, 1 remain your humble ser- 
\ ant, 

“ Buckram." 

No sooner had John got their 
backs fairly turned, than he began 
to riimiiiage ids servants' quarters — 
for he had a strong suspicion that he 
should not find all right. But bad 
as be took them to be, be bad OQ 
notion of the full extent of their vil- 
lany, till he began lo pry a little into 
their concealments. Here in one 
corner, carefully hid among Buck- 
ram's old papers, a bottle of 
French brandy and a corkscrew; 
under Allsop's bed, was the re- 
mniua of a leg of mutton — here 


a qtinntl ty of soap and candles, 
wldcJi socmed to Jiave been filched 
by Pci i lei — there a parevd of green 
tea— (“sloe and copperas, I hope," 
quoth John) — wrapped up in a re- 
ligious tract; in a hole in the wall, 
a bundle of letters from Buckram 
to Allhop and Tims before their 
quai l cl, levealing all their roguery 
in the mutter of Gray, and using 
such language about John and Mrs 
Bull, ns made John's very hair stand 
on end ; and in an old trunk a large- 
quantity of Joliu’s best writing-paper 
and quills, concealed under some 
dirty linen. “ Here's a marc^s nest 
with a vengeance," cried John. 1 
always wondered bow my stationary 
disa^eared so fast, but I'vg found 
a hey to It at last" Just as he was 
finishing his survey, Arthur, who 
came post haste the moment he got 
John's letter, knocked at the door. 

" Come along, my boy," said Johu, 
glad to see thee again — give us 
a shake of thy fist. Ay, you may 
look about ^'ou, a pretty mess they 
have left — and hard tfrork you'll Lave 
to set things to rights again — but 
they re irone, please Heaven, never to 
come back. Bobby will be here by 
and by to help you — my tenants 
are beginning to recover their senses, 
and to believe that an honest out- 
spoken steward is the best steward 
after all. And see here's Mrs Bull 
come to shake bands with you — glad 
enough, poor woman, I'll be sworn 
—(though she knew nothing about it 
an hour before)— that w^e have rid 
the house at last of those vermin. 
There— take that crown piece to the 
bell-ringers, and tell them to ring a 
merry peal — order a hogshead of 
porter out to the yard, and let the 
tenants drink * Success to Arthur 
and Bobby, ami i.onu likb to Joiiif 
Bull.' " 
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FALL OF THE MELDOrRNE IHNISTRV, 


At length the great act of retri* 
butive justice has taken place. The 
'VVhigg have fallen ! 'Fhe dregs of that 
once great and powerful party which 
Bought in power only the ineana of 
elevation, and in lleforoi only the 
coBBuminaiiou of political auiinosity, 
have been crushed under the work 
of their own haiidsi ! The rock 
.which, like Sysiphus, they have 
rolled with so much labour to the 
buinmit of the mountain, has recoil- 
ed upon themselves; the battery 
which they raised with so much la- 
bour for the destruction of their op- 
ponents, lias been turned .upon 
their own forces; the wiuds which 
they Jet loose from the carern of 
Eolus, have torn their frail and 
wretcited Cioverniuent to shreds. 
2<rot the prudence of the Crow*D, 
nor the efiforis of the aristocracy ; 
not the power of thought, nor the 
energy of virtue; not spit it of 
religion, nor the devtAion of pa- 
triotism, have alone brought about 
this great act of public justice. 
Against all these forces, powerful 
as tlifty are in the end for the 
extinction of evil, and clearly as 
they lay the foundatitJ^t of all good 
goterument, they were suilictent- 
jy aimed by the conseijijences 
of tiie prodigious constitutional 
change which, by the aid of the 
multitude, and by apf>ealiug to their 
worst passions, they had brought 
abouu The united virtue and 
probity, property and intelligeuce, 
religion and patriousm of tbe em- 
pire, had sought in vain to arrest 
the march of a Government which, 
by installing tlie multitude in power, 
rousing the worst and mf>st sel- 
fish passions of our nature, had ac« 
uired for the time irresisiible in- 
uence. But there is a power above 
tbe world, in the hands of which tbe 
worst, as tbe best principles of our 
nature, are made the instruments of 
ultimate good; there are eternal laws 
of justic^ to which the acts of kings 
and BtaVeBmen, not less than those 
• theiiumblest peasant, are subjected. 
The Reform Bill is what has ruined 
them ; tbe passions to which it gave 


rise, the anarchy of thought which 
it occasioned, the extravagant ex- 
pectations which it excited, are the 
real causes of their fall. Like l>lecker 
and the Ccmstitutionalists, or Br issot 
and the Girondists of France, they 
have found tbe anarchical spirit 
which they awakened too strong for 
the feeble hands which, when too 
late, sought to coerce it Like them, 
they lia\e fallen from their high es- 
tate, an object of pity to their ene- 
mies, of hatred to their friends, and, 
like them, they are about to have 
their names crushed under the ma- 
ledictions of ages, for the vast op- 
portuniues of usefulness which they 
hai'e neglected, and the boundless, 
social, and policical blessings which 
they have destroyed. 

The Whigs have fallen ! As a po 
litical party, acting on certain con- 
htltutioiial principles, and profesHtng 
to hold tiie balance even, between 
despotic power and popular licenti- 
ousness, iliey are, we fear, no more. 
>'ever again will they reappear on 
the stage of English histmy. Like 
the Orleanists and Girondists, they 
have descended to the great charnel- 
house of nations, Their leaderh may 
again be wafted to the itelm ; tiie best 
and noblest poni^m of them may be 
incorporated with other administra- 
tions ; possibly as a body tliey may 
resume tbe lead; they may pro- 
fess tltemselves Whigs; ihey may 
flatter themselves they hau* iiiloM’il- 
ed the inanlle of Somers and Fox ; 
but they will be a^ far severed in>m 
the principles of tliose illustrioua 
men as day is from night. I'hey 
cannot again succeed but as R 'evo- 
lutionists; they cannot again ascend 
the perilous heights of power, but 
on tbe footing of destroying that re- 
ligion, to preserve whfch was the 
great object of the Hevoliitioa in 
and that Constitution, which 
Mr Fox pronounced to be “ the 
happy pra(;ticable equilibrium which 
has all the efiicienry of monarchy, 
and all the liberty of repiibllcaii- 
ism, moderating the despotism of 
the one« and tbe licentiousness of 
the other.'* • They may succeed in 
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tearinjp; to pieceti the relies of the 
constitution which they have so grie- 
vously injured ; tliey may again hold 
W a few tnoutlis or years a preca- 
rious and wretched authority, aa the 
executi>rH of the will of the aove- 
leign uiuUitudo ; but as the real 
rulers of the State, as imprinting 
upon the inarch of Governnient the 
impress of their own priiicipies, and 
the result of their own deteruiiua- 
lions, they are coiisigued to the vault 
uf all the Capulets. 

This cataBtrophe*->lhis total and 
irremediable destniciion, is the ua- 
tural and unavoidable result uf the 
false priuciplfs on which they have 
proceeded, and the monstrous alli- 
ance with the RevolutionistB which 
they have fonned. Jt is not peculiar 
to them, hut is the uniform and iiie- 
litahie fate of all political parties, in 
all countries and in a)) ages, which 
unite tliemselveH to an anarchical 
faction. The principles and objects 
of siicli a faction cannot fail, in a 
short time, to bring destruction upon 
all w'lio snpfmrt it. It is the nature 
of demo<Tiittr ambition, as of every 
other irregular and ruinous passion, 
to be insaiiabJe-^to increase with 
every gratification it receives— and 
precipitate its votaries into a bane- 
ful state of excitement and desire, 
which rapidly brings them to de- 
struction. I'his moral law of nature 
is tin* invincible necessity which 
speedily brings ruin upon all the al- 
lies and supporters of Kevolulionury 
measures. Did any of thc^m ever 

survive five years V ^iot one Did 

any of them cner es(’npe the eternal 
f;oudeinuatiou of liislory Y Not cue. 
— Is the memory of any of them not 
execrated by the enlighu^ned and the 
good, the brave and the free, in every 
country and in every ager Not one. 
As much as the supporters of free- 
dom and religion are revered and 
respected by future ages, are the 
leaders of revolution and democracy 
atigmatixed and reviled. Distory 
points to the one as the greatest be- 
nefactors ; to the others as the great- 
scourges of tlie species, la the 
first class she numbers Tirooleon and 
Brutus, Tell and Wallace, Hampden 
and Sidney, Burke and Pitt; in the 
Mcond she includes Catiline and 
Gracchus, Alcibiades and Marius, 
Robespierre and Damon. The fate 
of all these demagogues' has been 
the same. Tiiey all possessed abili- 


ties Bufficietit to have blessed, and 
power adequate to have ruled man- 
kind; but, by allying themselves to 
a democratic faction, and seeking 
the means of elevation, not in the 
assertion of the eternal principles of 
freedom and justice, but in flatter- 
ing the passions, and pandering to 
the desires of popular ambition, they 
were all speedily involved in ruin, 
aud their history remains to futuie 
ages a monument of the same un- 
varying truth, that passion is insa- 
tiable, whether in societies or single 
men, and that swift as is the ruin 
which the principles of democracy, 
wbeu indulged to excess, bring upon 
nations, swifter still is the destruc- 
tiou to which they coubigu its own 
BupportcTR. 

Teeming as the page of hii^tory 
does in every part witii examples of 
this eternal law of nature, a more 
menioicible exam])]eof its unvarying 
application never occuired than has 
recently happened in the fall of the 
Whigs. W Jip tliat recollects the tu- 
mults of adt^aliou with which they 
W(;re hailed tw'o years ago, when 
carrying throutrh the Reform Bill, 
could have anticipated that so soon, 
.so rr/// they w'ere to b# con- 

signed to ruin, amidst tlie maledic- 
tions niid 1‘uutampt of the very men 
whom they made these vehement ef- 
forts to seat ill pow er Y WTiat has 
so suddenly converted all this flat- 
tery into contempt, aud all this sup- 
port into indifrerenc.e, and compelled 
them to give way to political antago- 
nists whom they boasted of having 
utterly destroyed only two years be- 
fore V The multitude are, doubtless, 
fickle and volatile lu all ages and 
countries ; but their versatility, how 
great soever, cannot account for so 
prodigious a change. It Is the im- 
possibility of satisfying a demoirratic 
party which is the real and unavoid- 
able difficulty; il is the ** constant 
aud active pressure from without,” 
which, in the second and ulterior 
stages of revolution, forces its early 
leaders to adventure upon measures 
of spoliation, from w^hich they at 
^r«t would have shrunk with horror, 
hut which are soon made the sole 
conditions of Uielr keeping them- 
selves at the head of affairs. If they 
recoil from the task— if their better 
feelings revhe at the sight W the 
consequences of their weakness — if 
they resolve to aacridee power, ra< 
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iher than paralst in the great work 
of deatruetion — they are speedily 
driven from the helm, and make 
way, if the march of evil is not ar- 
rested by a stinuUaneous effort of all 
the virtue and energy of the nation, 
for more thorough’ paced Revolution- 
istft^for men who are paralysed by 
no coDscieutious feelings, checked 
by no stings of remorse, but boldly 
and wickedly obey the mandates of 
the ignoraiit hut insatlHhle sovereign 
multitude, to their great immediate 
irratidcatioD, aud certain ultimate 
ruin. 

The Whigs Mattered themselves 
tliat by rousing the scions of the 
people, and wielding the powers of 
tiie prer^attve to force through the 
Reform Rill, they would succeed in 
deatroying their old antagonists the 
Tories, and thereby secure for 
themselves and their successors a 
long lease of power; and charity 
bids us believe tliat they hoped to 
do this without tearing to pieces the 
institutions of the state. They may 
now see what we ana others have 
ail along foretold, that of all vain 
attempts, the vainest is to attempt 
to establish a solid edifice of poHti- 
cal atiibority on passions whose very 
essence is continual advancement, 
and construct a duraj^le government 
on the insatiable cravings of demo- 
cratic ambition. Tlie whole intel- 
lect and ability of the human race, 
if concentrated in one individual, 
would fail in such an attempt Mira- 
beau tried it and failed; Necker 
tried it and failed; Lafayette tried 
it and failed; Danton tried it and 
failed i Robespierre tried it and 
failed ; Napoleon tried it aud failed. 
That great man did not engage in 
perpetual wars from the mere desire 
to eatend his fame or enlarge his 
territories. He did so, as he himseif 
has told us, from an enlightened and 
Just estimate of his sijuation, as the 
head of a revolutionary state, whose 
energies were now entirely centred 
In inflitary ambition, but required 
then the same incessant gratifica- 
tion,as they had formerly done in the 
career of political exaltation, ^is 
fixed opinion, says BourrieDne,from 
the eommencement was, that if sta- 
tionary he would fall ; that he was 
eustidned only by coQUnualJy ad- 


vancing; and that it was not suffi- 
clout to advance, but he must ad- 
vance rapidly aud iiTe»tstil>ly. ** My 
poweiV' i^ald ho, ** depends on my 
glory-’-and my glory on the victories 
which 1 gain. It would instantly fall 
If it were not based on fresh glory 
aud victories. Conquest made me 
what I am; conquest alone can 
maintain me in it. A government 
newly established has need to dazzle 
and astonish : when its Sdat ces'^es 
it polishes. It is in vain to expect 
repose from a man who is the con- 
centration of movement.*'* Such 
were the principles of Napoleon, 
the abiest iucarnaitun that ever ap- 
peared on earth of the revolutionary 
principle; aud if he was unable to 
construct a durable edifice, or pre- 
vent overthrow, elUier from the 
ascendency of bad, or the reaction 
in favour of good principles, what 
other can expect to succeed in the 
attempt? 

The French democratic party, 
however, are in an error, and it is a 
most signal one, when they repre* 
scut the march of revolution toward 
evil as unavoidable, and the suc- 
cession of factions who succeed each 
other in risiug to tin* head of the 
state, each more atrocious and 
wicked than its predecessors, as the 
inevitable progress of human affairs 
in periods of public convulsion. It 
is inevitable, only if it is not resist- 
ed ; if the patient has not sufficient 
strength to throw off the malady, he 
must undergo all the horrors of its 
ulterior stages; but there is a pe- 
riod to all w^hen its stoppage Is pos- 
sible, when preyention may come ia 
place of cure. In i'Vance, even, 
there was a period when, by an una- 
nimous effort of all the higher classes, 
the downward progress of tlie Re« 
volution might nave been checked, 
and a constitutional monarchy esta- 
blished, whicli would have secured 
to every rank the blessings of real 
freedom. On occasion of the out* 
rage to tlie King in the palace of the 
Tuileries, on June 20, 1702, the 
reaction in favour of rational prin- 
ciple was so strong, that by Uie con- 
curriDg testimony of all the Repub* 
lican historians, the aaihority of the 
monarch might have been restored, 
and a coostituiional throne estabUsh- 
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0 ( 1 , which, vviilMMit spoliation or in- 
justice to nuy, might liave secured 
to all the advaiitHgcs of diirahle 
lib( 5 ity. What Ihcii preventc.d that 
auHpicJous event from taking placo ? 
The known irresolution and vacilla- 
tion of the King, and tlie defection 
and flight of the whole body of the 
nobles. Tliese fatal circumstances, 
and still nH»re the ronMMjiient June* 
liim of the emigrants with the Allied 
Powers, wh(‘n they invaded the ter- 
i ritory of the Republic, were not the 
U-auHes which produced the subsc- 
(pient honors of tiie Revolution, hut 
tiiey werti the causes which pre- 
vented the sanative powers of nature 
from interposing to heal that ghastly 
wound, and left all the worst and 
loost malignant passions of our na- 
T *ie in unbi idled sovereignty in a 
i onntry, from whirb all its worth, 
))t<»bity, and i'(digious feeling, had 
been witlidrawn. 

'riiat th” proiHgious and unlooked- 
for gift of political power, which tlie 
Heform Bill eoiiferred upon the 
If wei orders, especially ni great 
lilies, ill this country, has dc^vedoped 
.ill I lie empire the irtie revolutionary 
■fever, ran bts doubted by no one 
)po«flfssing even the Rinallest share 
H}t h'slorical iritfn niatioii, who rou- 
fSideis how exactly the crisiM of h^jig. 
bind oil the passing of the Reform 
^ill resemlded that of France on the 
Hsscrnhly of the States General, and 
i*osv completely identical the objects 
fiiue pursued by our revolutionists 
kave been with those mccessfully 
intended for by their Freiicli pre- 
decessors. If, ihereb*re, the con- 
duct of the king and of the aristo- 

I racy had been at all similar, there 
nnnot be the least doubt that a si- 
lilar result would have occurred 
ere to that which there look place, 
nd a Rteru despotism, like that of 
fapnieou or Louis Philippe, closed 
long series of bloody convulsions, 
ut there are three circumstances, 
isential in their nature, which dts- 
Dgui.^h the conduct of this conn- 
ry, when seized with tlie malady, 
rom that pursued in the neighbour- 
Rg kingdom, and which it is to be 
l>ped, under the blessing of God, 
atttle us to hope for a difl^erent ter- 
pi nation. 

The first of these is tlie religious 
leling which still animates so large 
portion of our citizens, and the 
roL. xxxvii. no, ccxxx. 


incrcaMcig rather than declining 
HWdy of feelings of piety over tlu 5 
better cbiHses of the people. That 
great part of the religiously disposed 
are now allied to the infidels ; that 
Catholics, Radicals, and Dissenters 
have for longformed an unholy alli- 
ance to beat down the Church of 
England, is indeed true ; but still the 
spirit which animates its members is 
firm and resolute, and it numbers 
among its ranks ail the greatest and 
best, as well as the wisest and most 
enlightened of the community. Such 
a body must, in the end, acquire the 
direction of human aflairs. The 
strength and vio[encc of the mob, 
trresistibhf, like the spring of a wild 
beast, when first exerted, in the long 
run yields to the ancendant of virtue 
and thought: even the rudest and 
most illiterate nations are more go- 
verned by intellectual and moral, than 
physical (pialities. The religious spi- 
lit of the immense majority of the 
Kiigllsh people is the most important 
distinction betv);eeu them and the 
French in I78f>* among the higher 
classes of whom infidelity and irre- 
Hirion were universal. Even the 
liisKentiiig bodies, who now follow 
the standards of revolution, may bo 
c*.\pecif*(l to fall oil* from the array 
when its ijlteri<|r nipusures are 
brought forward, when the destruc- 
tion of religious establishments is 
about to take pbice, when religion 
itself is likely to perish in the con- 
vulsion, and infidelity is on the eve 
of thfi greatest victory it has ever 
gained over the Christian faiib. 
There is no power in nature capable 
of combating the demon of revolu- 
tion but the spirit of religion. That 
power was wholly wanting in France, 
excepting in La Vendee, ivhich alone 
did so much to stop the progress of 
evil, and thence, after the overthrow 
of that heroic province^ its terrible 
progress and irresistible success, 
but that power is not awaotixig in 
England ; on the contrarj*, it exists 
in full and general activity, and more 
than at any former period has spread 
its infiuence among the higher and 
more enlightened classes oi society. 
England, therefore, does not advance 
to the strife, weak and corrupt at 
heart, enervated by luxury, seduced 
by infidelity. She comes forth clad 
in tiie panoply of faith, with the 
sword or courage in her right hand, 
c 
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and in her left the ahield of knove- 
ledge. It is a very different thing 
to overcome such a power, and de* 
molish the institutions of France, 
tainted at heart by universal irre- 
llglon in the higher classes, and 
weakened by the defection of all 
those upon whose cooperation it 
was most reasonable to calculate in 
the outset of the struggle. 

The second great distinction be- 
tween the English and French con- 
vulsions is to be found in the widely 
different conduct which, under simi- 
lar dangers, the higher classes have 
pursued in the two countries. The 
French proprietory and nobles basely 
tied on the hrst approach of danger, 
and inflamed the public discontents 
by leaguing with the stranger against 
their native land. The English Con- 
servatives have all remained at their 
post, and in the midst of danger, 
odium, and popular exasperation, 
firmly but temperately resisted the 
progress of evil, by the iullueuce of 
their characters, tli^e force of their 
talents, the weight* of their know- 
ledge— calmly and temperately en- 
during the tumult of obloquy and 
violence, with which they were as- 
Scfiied, they have replied to the false- 
hood and calumny of their adversa- 
ries by deeds beneficence, by 
works of utility, by acts of charity. 
Wickedness and passion are power- 
ful, and often in the outset irresisti- 
ble; but virtue and wisdom are still 
more powerful, and in the end sel- 
dotii fail to obtain the victory. The 
leader of the Whigs has borne the 
most decisive testimony to tiie vast 
increase of iutlue.nce whici) the Con- 
servatives have acquired by this pa- 
triotic and diguitied conduct during 
the pel iod of their adversity. “ The 
Reformers,” said Lord Melbourne, 
“are mistaken, if they suppose that 
they can prevail, except when uni- 
ted, against a paily formidable from 
its property, its opinion, and its uii- 
cotijpromisiiig character.” How is 
it that the Conservatives, whose po- 
litical influence was so completely 
di^Htroyed by the Reform Bill that 
they could not gain at the la^t elec- 
tion one hundred and twenty seats 
in Pai liameut out of six hundred and 
fifty, have been able to regain their 
lost ground so far, that, on the con- 
fession of their enemies, a cordial 
uoloa of all the moventeut party is 


indispensable to prevent their re- 
suming their ascendency in the state ? 
Simply by the justice of their prin- 
ciples, the power of their talents, 
and the resolution of their charac- 
ters — by their constancy in adversi- 
ty, and the vigour with which they 
combated the principlesofevil, which 
the temporary triumph of their ad- 
versaries had rendered so powerful 
in the state. Their resurrection has 
been the effort of thought to throw 
off th^ thraldom of violence, of vir- 
tue to shake off the bonds of passion, 
of knowledge to unloose the chains 
of ignorance, of religion to bi/rst the 
fetters of infidelity. England ivas 
not corrupt at heart when the evil 
days came upon her. She was still 
able to maintain a desperate fight 
with the principles of destruction : 
her children evinced a spirit worthy 
of their glorious descent: her nobles 
and her lauded proprietors exhibited 
all the vigour and resolution of the 
Norman blood, and her talent stood 
forlli nobly in the cause of truth, of 
freedom, and of religion — whether 
all these efforts and virtues can ulti- 
mately triumph over the principles 
of evil wiiich the Whigs sow'od with 
so unsparing a hand, while they 
iield possession of the reins of 
]iow^er, is a question which can only 
be resolved by time; but the strug- 
gle at least has hitherto been very 
different from what it was in France, 
and the friends of order and Chris- 
tianity, from the difference of the 
seed they have sown, may coufident- 
ly hope for a very different result. 

The third circumdtauco which 
dibtiugiiishes the British from the 
French crisis, is the difftTcnt cha- 
racter which the sovereign has dis- 
played during the struggle. Louis 
A VI. was as much attached to the 
faith of his Withers as any prince of 
the House of Hanover ; but he had 
not the firmness and resolution 
which has been the hereditary chu- 
racieri.Htic of that iiiuntiious family. 
He never ventured to face the 
danger; lie had a superstitious 
dread of coming into collision w ith 
his subjects, and sought, in the 
revolutionary system of conciliation 
and concession, the means of obtain- 
jug a respite from the evils that were 
impending. ^ But the spirit and reso- 
lutiun of his subjects— the evident 
growth of Conservative principles in 
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all the educated classoB of society — 
the manifest and increasing ascend- 
ency which the old English feelings 
had gained, after the pseudo-liber- 
ality which preceded the Reform Act, 
was dissipated by tiiat desperate in- 
novation, had inspired the British 
sovereign with a more magnanimous 
resolution. Exhibiting a spirit wor- 
thy of his immortal father, he reso- 
lutely refused to go into the revolu- 
tionary project of church spoliation 
which was proposed to him and in 
tlio memorable words, 1 will diic 
FIRST, gave the signal to his people 
that the hour was come when ** Eng- 
land expects that every man will Jo 
his duty.*' Every person of com- 
mon information had long foreseen 
that the time would inevitably come 
when a stand must be made, and 
the perils of braving the revolution- 
ary tempest be faced and disregard- 
ed- Let UM bo thankful that the 
King was the first to make the glo- 
rious appeal; that lie threw himself 
into the breach to stop the forces of 
anarchy, ere his faithful subjects 
could assemble for his support; and 
that when he at last took his stand, 
he did ho in defence of lluise sacred 
institutions on which public prospe- 
rity hiMc is maiuly dcpeiKiciit, and 
of that religion which opens our best 
hopes of salvatiou hereafter. 

The present chaiige,tbererure,isa 
crisis which may always be expect- 
ed in a nation afflicted by the re\o- 
lutionary fever, but iu wdiich the 
real strength and sinew h of a state 
are as yet uudecayed. It is the eflurt 
of the better, the more courageous, 
the. more virtuous, the more higbiy 
educated classes to emancipate them- 
selves from the nionsU’ous and de- 
grading despotism of the multitude ; 
to bhuke oft the frightful load under 
whli^h they have laboured for the 
last four years, and save theinselves 
and their children from those un- 
speakable calamitieH, to whichacou- 
tiuuatiou of the same system must 
inevitably have ted. It is the etfort 
of freedom to resist the worst spe* 
cies of slavery, that which ever and 
speedily follows democratic ascend- 
ency; the heroic endeavour of real 
patriotism to avert those chains 
which their misguided fellow-citi- 
zens were blinaly preparing for 
themselves and their descendants— 
Whether it Is to be successful or not, 


will just depend upon the question 
whether the principles of good or of 
evil, of virtue or vice* of religion 
or infidelity, have the ascendency 
amongst us. If the latter are chiefly 
prevalent ; if a majority of the influ- 
ential clasBes of the state are re- 
solved to overturn our institutions, 
to liberate themselves from all re- 
straints, human and divine, and, un- 
der the specious name of improve- 
ment, to restore the anarchy of the 
French Revolution, they cannot be 
prevented ; they must wade through 
an ocean of BufTering or blood, and 
leave an iron despotism to them- 
selves and their children. But if the 
former principles, as we devoutly 
hope is the case, are still paramount 
with a majority, even in point of 
numbers, and a vast majority in 
point of property, knowledge, cha- 
racter, and talent, in the state ; if the 
delusive contagion of democracy is 
as yet coutiued, for the most part, 
to the inhabitants of great cities ; if 
innocence an^ virtue, the faith of 
their fathers, and the loyalty of their 
ancostorH, are still paramount amidst 
the simplicity of rural life ; if those 
who, without wishing revolution, 
were carried aw»ay by reform,* are 
resolved now to make a stand, and 
unite with tbei{ former opponents, 
ill resihting the farther advances of 
evil, the spoiler may yet be stayed, 
and the flag of England, after being 
all but sunk in the waves, will again 
float triumphant in the breeze. 

The cause of the dissolution of 
the late (Cabinet is so apparent, that 
he that runs may read. We, pre- 
dicted, fifty times over, during the 
heyday of their reform popularity, 
that tliey would come to this un- 
timely end. li was the heaviugs 
from below which ruined them, ** the 
constant and active pressure from 
without,” which forced the Govern- 
ment, as the copdition of tlieir exist- 
ence, to engage in many perilous and 
revolutionary measures, which ne- 
cessarily brought them into collision 
with the great interests of \he coun- 
try. The divisions of the Cabinet, 
wlil^ were the immediate cause of 
their weakness and fall, were but 
types of the great division which 
was going forward among their ad- 
herents in the country. Their 
strength at first, used in carrying 
through the lleform BUb was owing 
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to a coalition of many different and 
diaeordant parties, whom an extra* 
ordinary and unparalleled conibiua- 
tlon of events had brought together. 
Many able and good, though delu- 
ded men, existed in their own body. 
A large portion of the Conservative 
body were to be found in their ranks, 
or Imd aided them by their previous 
efforts. Multitudes, who were car- 
ried away by the delusive liberality 
of the day, who thought they might 
dally with revolution, and combine 
the lustre of popularity with the 
multitude, with the advantages of 
esteem from the well-informed ; the 
ahortsighted, the tknld, the seihsli, 
(and they are ever a great majoiity 
of mankind,) were inelim d to go 
along with a current, which they 
deemed irresistible. Tl)e strength 
of these united parties, joined Co the 
fatal division of the Conservatives, 
consequent on agricultural distress, 
and the passing of Catholic KtnRnei- 
pation, W'ere the real cruises of the 
triumph which the cWhigs at first 
obtained over tlie eodstitutiun of tbe 
country. Hut sucb a eoalition could 
not long hold together. From its 
ver^' triumph may' be dated tlie com- 
mencement of its decline, 'i'he un- 
wieldy body was speedily drixen on 
to ulterior measures; the Rev oliitiun- 
ists were not to halt midw'ay in the 
career of victory ; the cry for the 
fruits of reform speedily succeeded 
the cry for reform itself, and what in 
their estimation these fruits were to 
be, was now not even attempted to 
be covered with a decent disguise. 
Intoxicated with their extraordinary 
triumph, and not aware how laige 
a portion of their supporters had 
honestly favoured reform, without 
intCDding revolution, the Anaicliists 
openly proclaimed their designs—, 
annual parliaments universal suf- 
frage, vote by ballot, were the prepa- 
ratory steps, but they were only 
means to an end — church bpoliatioii, 
tbe abolition of a national establish- 
ment, tbe confiscation of a large part, 
if not the whole, of the funds. In 
other words, general bankruptcy, 
the removal of every species of pro- 
tection from the labour of the agri- 
culturist, were publicly avowed as 
their ulterior objects. Wiiat effect 
these precipitate avowals produced 
on their former conscientious, though, 
as we think, mistaken supporters. 


may be judged of from the following 
passage In Sergeant Spankie's ad- 
mirable letter to his Finsbury con- 
stituents : — 

** It has long been clear enough that 
the organs of the Republicans, aiid 
of the political unions, haio marked 
for immediate destruction the House 
of Lords and tlie Church of England. 
About this there has been no dis- 
guise— they hardly coiideseend here 
even to use tbe milder term of re< 
form. Not only the vast infe’csls 
of whole orders and classes of men, 
hut the deep-rooted principles, or, 
if some please, liie deep-rooied pre- 
judices, of ninny millions of the 
king's subjects, arc tiealed in these 
bcheiucs of leform as uxi worthy of 
the slightest deference or considera- 
tion. The insolent tone of such im- 
perious refoniKU's on these and other 
tiuesiions gave us a foretaste of the 
domination we have to expect. To 
talk of the monarchy or the Rritish 
conslUiition, after granting the de- 
fiuuids of these reformers, is perfect- 
ly childish. It would not be even 
a decent cajiitulation, but an absolutfi 
surrender at discretion. Not only 
the objects but tbe temper of these 
r(*forins must inevitably lead to a 
complete revolution, and were the 
proposal to be received with indiffe- 
rence, or even without iiiten'^e in- 
dignation, why a lota! revoliilion is 
virtually accomplished. It were 
sottish simplicity to be deluded with 
the pretence of reform— the old nur- 
sery tule might teach us better — tliry 
wolf that cajoles us to let him iu 
that he may devour us, hardly 
deigns here to soften the harshncfas 
of his tones.” 

When doctrines of this sort tend- 
ing to the utter annihilation of our 
constitution in cdiurcli and atate, 
and calculated to let in a flood of 
anarciiy, convulsion, and revolution 
upon the nation, were openly 
broached by tbe Rlovcment Party, 
and embodied in bills to be support- 
ed by their whole weight in the 
Legislature, it is not surprising that 
the rational, conscientious, and high- 
minded part of the Whigs, (and 
there werii many such who had 
unliappily been seduced by the Re- 
form mania,) broke off from tlie al- 
liance with such auxiliaries. Tbe 
sober-minded friends of freedom in 
tbe country accordingly rapidly fell 
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olTj and it became evident, even to 
the most casual observer, tliat a very 
^reat increase of ConKon ativc prin- 
ciples in the better and highly edu- 
cated clitsRCS of society, was taking 
place. This changes coupled with 
the cooling of the lie form zeal con- 
sequent on the entire absence of any 
practical benefit from tlie cliange, 
soon communicated itself to the 
Cabinet. The (Joifservative Whigs, 
the men who supported Reform, but 
not Rtn'olutioii, who were sincere in 
their wish to renovate but not de- 
stroy our veuerHt)le institutions, se- 
parated themselves from their more 
uniliijching brethren. Lord Stanley, 
Sir James Craham, the Duke of 
Riclimond, and the i^arl of Ripon, 
iuHuenced by the. feelings of true 
patiiotii^in, brokrjolT upon occasion 
of tlui Irish ('hurch Hill, when the 
intention of applying ecclesijiRtical 
property to secular purposes was 
nrst openly announced, and a mea- 
sure of spoliation (*aiciilated inime* 
diatel}'’, and without any coinpenna- 
lion, to confiscate private property, 
first received the sanction of Go- 
vernment. A dark intrigue, con- 
ducted at the time when by mere 
accident Lord Broiigliam happened 
to be corresponding with Lend 
Wellesley in Greek ou llie com para- 
live merits of Sophocles and A>cby- 
luH, next led to the resignation of 
Lord Grey, There remained only 
the Radical rump, under the guid- 
ance of a nobleman w'orihy ol better 
things, Loid Melbourne. But liie 
weak ness and divisions of ids Cabinet 
soon became such as to render it 
evident to all that a total change 
either towards Conservatism or Ra- 
dicalism was approacliing. The 
Edinburgh dinner was n desperate 
effort to prop up a failing cause. But 
the divisions which it brought to 
light, the heartburnings wbicli it 
engendered, the controversy to 
which it led, served only to expose 
still more the weakness and naked- 
ness of the land. In vain Lord 
Brougham travelled from Devonshire 
to Caithness, catering for popularity 
with all the Reform town councils, 
and dragging the Great Seal of Eng- 
land through the dirt in the vain 
endeavour to regain a rapidly siok- 
ing popularity. The desperate and 
dlscreaitable attempt totally failed. 
The Press even^ of wliicb lie had so 


long been the enfant rjdtc, turned 
fiercely and indignantly against him. 
The bubble burst, and a fall almost 
as rapid and complete as that of 
(Cardinal Wolsey, revealed to the 
world the flimsy unstable nature of 
the foundation on which such a 
reputation rested. 

At length Lord Melbourne, aware 
that matters could not go on as they 
were, waited upon the King, upon 
occasion of the death of Earl Spenser, 
and in submitiiiig the proposed 
arraiigemt^nts to his consideration, 
candidly acknowledged that he re- 
quired to recruit his forces in the 
extreme Radieabcamp, and that the 
sacrifice of a large poition of the 
Irish ('liiiich, and the extinction of 
thii Protestant religion in a consider- 
abie part of that island, were the 
conditions of buch an alliance. The 
ina^k had now, therefore, fallen from 
the face of ihe Movement Party. 
Half measures were no longer pro- 
posed— spoliation and confiscation 
were openly awiwed— and the pro- 
posal to admit the Radicals into the 
C’aidnet was equivalent to a proposal 
to plunge at once into the vortex of 
revolution. I'he Monarch in8tan|ly, 
and in the spirit of his ancestors, 
took his part— he positively refused 
to be a party to^iiy such attempts, 
and calling the Hero of Waterloo to 
his counrils, threw himself without 
reserve into the arms of that noble 
party wliicli llirou^li every danger 
and obloquy had "boldly stood by 
their country, and with whose as- 
cendency all the brightest glories, as 
well as the liappiest periods of its 
liisiiir}^ have been identified. 

The Whigs ha\ e fallen ! but in 
what slate have they left the coun- 
try to their successors ? Have the}^ 
during the four years that they 
kept possession of the helm, re- 
pressed the spirit of disaffection, 
enlarged the fitdds of industry, up- 
held the honour of the State, extin- 
guished tiie bitterness of faction? 
Is the nation mure united, more or- 
derly, more prosperous, than it was 
w^heii they were called to the royal 
councils ? Is Ireland more tranquil, 
conflagration and murder less fre- 
quent in its fields since the great 
agitator was allowed to escape, after 
having pleaded guilty, and rewarded 
for Ills efforts by a silk gown ? Are 
the West Indies more tranquil and 
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contented ? and is the condition of 
the stares In those important colo- 
nies really ameliorated by having the 
lash of an overseer exchanged for 
that of a stipendiary magistrate? 
Are the forei^ relations of the em- 
pire in a satisfactory state ? Have 
ve put a bridle in the mouth of the 
Russian autocrat in the esHt^ or held 
fast by our alliances with our an- 
cient confederates in the west of Eu- 
rope? Has the alliance with France 
brought with it all the advantages 
and honours, commercial, political, 
and moral, that were anticipated ? 
and can we confidently rely on Louis 
Philippe to uphold \he prindples of 
freedom, or support the interests of 
the British empire? Is the danger 
of domestic disturbances or convul- 
sion averted? Are the passions of 
the people calmed ? and has the 
stream of innovation been turned 
from the devastating torrent of re- 
volution, to the sober, fertilizing 
channels of practical improvement? 
These are the questi?)ns which must 
be answered, before the real situa- 
tion of the new government can he 
appreciated— these are the points 
which must be cont-idered, before 
the measures to be expected from 
them can be really understood. 

The Whigs havi l>een onl}' four 
years in oflice ; but during that time 
they have made; alterations, the whole 
effects of w hich centuries will not 
develope. They have in that time 
not only effected a total and irre- 
trievable organic change in the con- 
stitution of the state, but they have 
completely altered alike the balance 
of its internal pow'ers, the state of 
its foreign relations, and the condi- 
tion of its principal colonial de- 
pendences. They have given hack 
not the British empire ns they re- 
ceived it, compact and firm, radiant 
with glory, but divided, distracted, 
with the seeds of rdin sown with no 
sparing hand in every part of its 
wide extent, and principles of anar- 
chy implanted in its bosom, which 
cannot fail, sooner or later, to bring 
mighty fabric to the dust. 

A slight retrospect of the* mea- 
sures or this memorable (memorable 
in what sense?) Administration, will 
demonstrate how irreparable have 
been the evils they have indicted on 
their country^ and how extremely 


difficult is the task which they have 
devolved on their successors, of 
steering the vessel of the state through 
the numerous breakers with which 
it Is surrounded. 

They came into power v'hen the 
country, it may be admitted, was in 
a very disturbed and anxious predi- 
cament; when discontent against the 
measures of the liberalized Tory ad- 
ministration was general, and fatal 
divisions had paralyzed the Conser- 
vative ranks; when the prosperity of 
the Sliipping Interest had been deep- 
ly injured by the reciprocity system, 
that of the manufacturers by the 
Free Trade dogmas, and tiiat of the 
farmers by the disastrous changes, 
some inevitable, others voluntary, 
on our iiionelary system. Predial 
outrage was general, conflagrations 
in the. southern counties frequent, 
tlie thieves and robbers of London 
in a state of general excitement from 
the rontrccof^p of the Three (ilo* 
riouH Days, and the anticipations 
of pillage and devastation over its 
mighty extent. They came lu, too, 
it may be conceded, from the expe- 
rienced inability of the Duke of 
Wellington to carry on the govern- 
ment, with the House of Commons 
as it was then constituted, elected 
under the combined exciiement of 
the Revolution of the Barricades, 
and the efforts of tlie West India 
pliilanthropists ; and they came in 
pledged to non-intervention, reform, 
and a reduction of expenditure. 
Tills w'as the state o( the country 
when they were called to the helm, 
and these the principles they w*ere 
bound to carry into execution. Let 
us cast a glance over what they 
have done during the four years that 
they were at the head of affairs. 

Their first measures were such as 
at once lost them the confidence of all 
practical or experienced statesnien, 
even of their own party. They brought 
in a budget so monstrous, that they 
w'ere themselves obliged bit by hit 
to abandon it all ; in which they pro- 
posed to shift taxation from an indi- 
rect to a direct form; to take it off 
tiles and tobacco, and lay it on steam- 
boats and sales of estates; and to 
shake the whole foundations of our 
public credit by a heavy imposition 
on funded property. This was fol- 
lowed up by a measure for the equa- 
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llasation of tlie duties on Canadian 
and Baltic timber: In other worda, 
for conferring a great and unrallcd- 
for boon on the holdera of Nor are- 
gian forests, to the ruin of our own 
valuable transatlantic posKc^ssions, 
and which inevitably would have 
been followed, and tliat too right 
speedily, by a genera] revolt of those 
colonies, and the loss of a trade which 
employed above 5(K),000 tons of 
British shipping, and is indispensable 
to our West India ]>osse8sions, which 
employed *250, 000 more. Tlie whole 
practical men of all parties in the 
state stood agiiast at these insane 
measures, whirli clearly demonstrat- 
ed, that the members of the new 
Government tvere drenched ivith 
visionary ideas, which rendered 
them totally unfit for the practical 
direction of afl’airK,and W'cre bent on 
a course of policy diclalcd l>y theo- 
retical views, which would trench at 
every step on the great and vital 
interests of the country. Their own 
adherents therefore fell <ifr in great 
numbers, even in the House of C.'oin- 
moiis, elected tinder circutiistanres 
so favourable to their views; they 
never ventured to press ilieir budget 
to a division, hut one by one aban- 
doned all its provisions; and on 
the timber question they were de- 
feated by a mfijority of forty-nine. 
The Whig Government stood on the 
verge of dissolution. 

The attempt therefore to govern 
the country according to any thing 
like the former system of adminis- 
tration under which Kngland had 
become the terror and envy of the 
world, had failed in the hands of 
the new Cabinet; public confidence 
was rapidly leaving them ; ridicule, 
that worst of enemies, w^as already 
pointing them out to public derision. 
They saw thev were going, and re- 
solved on a desperate effort, if not 
to relieve themselves, at least to ruin 
their enemies ; and for this purpose 
they brought in the Reform Bill. On 
the 1st March, 1831, a day to be 
named with the most disastrous 
which the British empire ever knew, 
they brought forward the first pro- 
ject of that prodigious change. We 
recollect as if It was yesterday the 
astonishment, the breathless amasse- 
ment with which this reckless mea- 
sure was received by the legislature 
and the people. It drew forUi shouts 


of laughter even from the House of 
Commons, elected under the tumult 
of the Barricades; so utterly incon- 
ceivable did it appear that so vast a 
change could ever for one moment 
be rendered feasible in the stable 
realm of Old England. But the great 
majority who raised these shouts of 
laughter little knew, because they 
had never experienced, the power of 
democratic ambition over the human 
mind. Instantly the populace took 
fire ; the vast and unlooked-for boon, 
exceeding tenfold all that the wildest 
Radical had hoped, all that the most 
visionary Whig had imagined, speedi- 
ly spread the flartie through the great 
cities ; and urban multitudes, from 
one end of the empire to the other, 
assembled in vast and tumultuous 
bodies, to support, by threats of vio- 
lence, a concession of power which 
promised speedily to give them the 
uncontrolled dominion of the state. 

The Conservative party were at 
first struck dumb with amazement. 
Accustomed td look for support and 
direction to the (Joveniment, and to 
follow, in organized bands, rulers 
who acted on Conservative princi- 
]>les, they were at a loss how to«act 
when they saw this new enemy sud- 
denly rise up in their rear, and the 
prerogative of tite Crown wielded to 
subvert the national institutions, at 
the very time that it was hardest 
pressed by the forces of revolution 
m front. Slow to move, though te- 
nacious of purpose— -sluggish in the 
commencement of a struggle, but 
often irresistible in its close, they 
hardly made any resistance for some 
weeks to a measure which threaten- 
ed to introduce a greater change 
than any which had occurred since 
tiie Great llcbelHon. Gradually, 
however, they recovered their sen- 
ses; a perception of the immense 
danger consequent on the change 
overcame the terrors arising from 
the hourly increasing eftervescence 
of the people ; and on General 
Gascoigne’s amendment, a clause 
which the Government deemed ma- 
terial was thrown out by a small 
m^A’ity. 

With true revolutionary audacity, 
the Government instantly took their 
line. They dissolved Parliament in 
April, 1631, and sent the members 
back to their bonatltuents, when the 
nation was in a paroxysm of frenay 
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from one end to iLc oilier, and it 
was morally certain iLat the mem- 
bers returned would repreHent, not 
its durable interests or sober judg- 
ment, but fleeting passions and tran- 
sitory enthusiasm. Instantly the re- 
volutionary press raised its infernal 
war-cry. Too often in advance only 
of public error, and iiiflaniinatory of 
passion at the moment when it most 
required to be cooled, it advocated, 
fiercely and universally, the most 
violent and outrageous nkcasures. 
Treason was publicly spouted f»ti tlie 
hustings and at popular meetings; — 
violence and menaces were openly 
recommended by< the Miuisierial 
journals ; — the brii kbat and the blud- 
geon, the torch of the incendiary and 
the dagger of the assassin were ge- 
nerally invoked in a Christian land, 
by the advocates of regeneration. 
A furious mob attempted to murder 
the Duke of Wellington, on the an- 
niversary of the day vvlum he had 
saved his country ; Bristol was du- 
ring three days sacked and burnt; 
Nottingham castle was devastateil 
by the Ileforiners; Derby was illu- 
minated by the dames ; outrage and 
violence were universal ; and the 
deStru(!tive fire spreading to the 
most distant cobmics, spceoily threw 
Jamaica into revoU, and, amidst the 
songs of democratic triumph in Great 
Britain, a sanguinary insurn ction 
broke out in that splendid settle- 
ment; its wooded hilts were illumi- 
nated by midnight conflagrations, 
and, amidst unheard-of negro suf- 
fering, four millioxis worth of Bri- 
tish properly was destroyed. 

The object of all this violence and 
conflagration, however, ivas gained. 
The electors in many places were 
intimidated, in some beat down by 
open violence ; in all, depressed and 
disheartened by the appearance of a 
vehemence of opinion, which it 
seemed impossible lo resist Amidst 
showers of stones and riotous as- 
semblies, burning houses, and voci- 
ferous multitudes, a treasonable 
Press, and an infatuated populace, 
the Legislature was returned, and 
the result soon appeared. Almost 
ail the county members were in the 
movement interest; and a great ma- 
jority of the Lower House, after an 
obstinate and mosc able resistance 
from the Conservative Band, passed 
the Hefarin 0ilJ, 


Still the Upper House remained ; 
and the Barons of England, now tho- 
roughly awakened to their danger, 
resolved to defend tladr country. 
Nobly and courageously they stood 
in the breach, when bereft ot all aid 
from the Crown, and nut supported, 
as they had a right to expect, by 
their disheartened adherents in the 
country. Twice they threw out the 
revolutionary measure, and the Mi- 
nistry in consequence insisted on the 
King creating eighty Peers, to over- 
turn the coustitiniou ; and on his re- 
fusal to do so resigned. Vetera quis 
uescit t It was discovered, wlieii tlio 
Cunservativt* h aders weie admitted 
into the King's confidence, that the 
Uoyal Faith was deemed to be pled- 
ged to ibe support of the Reform 
Bill; and that any Ministry which 
niigiit succeed must carry through 
unimpaired the leading provisions 
of that measure. The Conservatives 
justly considered such a dereliction 
of principle impossible, and in con- 
hcqueiice retired from the attempt 
to torn) an adrnini'^tration. The King 
was now compellid to yield; the 
majority of the Peers, to avoid the 
irretiietable shock which the ron- 
htitutiou would have received from 
the open creation of so vast a body 
to swamp the Upper braueb of the 
Legislature, retired from Uie con- 
test ; and, amidst a deathlike t»i- 
Jence and gloomy forebodings, even 
from its warmest supporters, the 
vast, the irretrievable mcabure, was 
passed into a law. ^ 

This was the great, the derisive 
act of the late Ministry ; all that they 
have since done has been but a lame 
and impotent attempt to resist the 
consequences of this prodigious in- 
novation* and retrace their steps, 
now irrevorably taken towards re- 
volution. Tin* consequences of the 
step were soon apparent. Such was 
the universal excitement which fol- 
lowed this great victory of the Demo- 
cratic party, that the old interests of 
the country were generally over- 
turned ; almost all the great towns 
returned members under the Re- 
form Banners ; and, out of the wltole 
Legislature, haidly one hundred 
members, when they at first assem- 
bled, could be relied on to resist the 
Movement Party, or stem the pro- 
gress of evidently approaching cort- 
yulsioQ. 
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Meanv^liilo, however^ the natural 
and usual concomitants of such mea- 
sures began to appear in that part of 
the crapiro, which, by being least 
accustomed to political agitation, 
and latest admitted to political pri- 
vileges, was least capable of beating 
its excitement. Ireland was in a 
state of disorder, disgraceful to Euro- 
pean civilisation, humiliating to a 
Christian land. Since tlie reform 
agitation hud commenced, its great 
and atrocious crimes, always nume- 
rous, had quadrupled : every day 
murders were committed in all parts 
of tlie country ; every night the hea- 
vens were illuniiiiated^by the glare 
of conflagration, and the oilicial le- 
turus laid before Pdrliament exhi- 
bited the fearful catalogue of fifteen 
hundred murders, robberies, and fire- 
raisings, committed in three months 
alone. Under this atrocious system 
industry of every kind was para- 
lysed ; the induNtrious inhabitants 
wereflockiug in crowds into the great 
towns, to take shel ler from the infuri- 
ated peasantry as from liordes of Tar- 
tars or Huns; the payment of tithes 
had almost invariaiily ceased ; the 
services of religion were abandoned; 
and Ifidand, as the first fruits of its 
political regeneration, was “ fas-t le- 
iapsing,” as the ministerial writers 
ibCMiiselveH confessed, into the sa- 
vage anarchy of Abyssinia.’' ♦ 
Government took the alarm at the 
consequences of their proceedings ; 
the laws of nature were written in 
Ireland in cliaiaclers of fire ; the 
great truth flashed upon their minds, 
that revolutionary excitement, if not 
firmly met and restrained, will spee- 
dily relapse into univorsal anarchy. 
Boldly and maufiilly they took their 
course. Passing at once, but not 
before it was imperatively called for, 
into the other extreme, they intio- 
duced, and pressed through with the 
whole weight of Government, a mea- 
sure of great and surpassing seve- 
rity, which at one blow suspended 
all the liberties of that distracted 
country, and introduced military 
courts- martial to supersede the or- 
dinary civil tribunals. The Revolu- 
tionists stood aghast, they bad little 
expected such decision from those 
whom they had hitherto driven before 


them, into all the measures of conces- 
sion which they desired. But the im- 
minence of the danger overcame all 
other considerations ; the old English 
Whigs, the lovers of order as well as 
freedom, were roused to exertion; the 
Conservatives threw in their weight to 
support the painful but unavoidable 
measure, and amidst the execrations 
of the Revolutionists, the Coercion 
Bill w'as passed into a law, ^ Ireland 
afforded another example of the eter- 
nal truth, that revolutionary violence 
sooner or later terminates in military 
despotism. The unwonted act of 
vigour however, produced the desired 
result; the determination of Govern- 
ment had the eft'ect of overawing 
without recurring to actual deeds of 
severity; and although only one coun- 
ty w^as proclaimed under the Coer- 
cion act, the extraordinary grow'th of 
violence was suddenly checked, her 
crimes at once fell to a fourth of their 
former amount ; and while her agi- 
tators were fiercely declaiming in Par- 
liament upon •the extinction of her 
liberties, she was gradually regaining 
that first of t>oiiticu 1 blessings, a to- 
lerable security to life and property. 

But wiiile a necessary though tar- 
dy recurrence to conservative prin- 
ciples was producing these admirable 
efl’ecls in one part of the empire, the 
consequences of the vast ascendency 
of urban multitudes fatally appear- 
ed ill another. It had been uniformly 
predicted by ilie opponents of 
reform, tliat it would lead to a prac- 
tical vesting of the powers of 
government in the populace of great 
cities ; and that on any subject on 
which they were strongly excited, 
it would be found impossible to 
resist their mandates, how clear 
soever it miglit be, that they would 
lead to the ruin of the best interests 
ol the empire, and consign helpless 
multitudes to irretrievable indigence 
and ruin. The truth of this was 
80011 apparent. The West Indies 
had long been the object of impas- 
sioned and vehement invective, not 
only with the democratic but the 
religious portion of the community ; 
axnh numbers of pious and good men, 
influenced by the painful picture 
which was drawn of the evils of sla- 
very, and desirous of striking off its 
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fetters from a portion of tbeir fcllove- 
subjects, had strenuously endea- 
voured to effect the total and imme- 
diate abolition of negro slavery. In 
vain the Conservatives argued, that, 
benevolent and estimable as these 
objects were, the measure proposed 
would instantly defeat them; that 
the slaves of the West Indies were 
as yet, generally speaking, incapable 
of bearing the excitement of instan- 
taneous emancipation, that the ex- 
periment had been tried with the 
most fatal effects, both to the planters 
and the negroes, in St Domingo; 
that the industry of that splendid 
colony had signally declined, its 
cultivation of sugar totally ceased, 
since a similar measure had been 
adopted in regard to its inhabitants, 
and the liberated bondsmen faihui 
under a yoke of surpassing severity 
witboiit any of its beiiehts * and that 
similar results must necessarily be 
expected from the adoption ofsim!' 
lar measures, in the British West 
India li«laDdH, viitb diis additional 
circumstance of evil, that it would 
lead to the eventual destruction of 
that branch of our commerce, which 
at present employed 2jU,0(Ht tons of 
shipping, and had always be<m con- 
sidered as the best nursery of our 
seamen. They might as well have 
spoken to the wind. The populace 
of the great cities, highly excited on 
this subject, would admit of no 
roodiheatiou or delay, and at au ex- 
pense of twenty millions to the 
arent state, wdiich tlie justice and 
rmness of Mr Stanley procured for 
the planters, amidst loud complaiots 
from the Revolutionists, wdio longed 
for unmitigated spoliation, the slaves 
in all these colonies w'ere at once 
set free. 

What have been theconsecpiences 
of this immense change ? Are the 
West Indian negroes more content- 
ed, more free, more industrious, 
more happy, under the stipendiary 
magistrates, tiian their former own- 
ers? Is the military dogging, to 
w'hich they now are subjected, so 
much more bearable than the pun- 
ishment of thirty-nine lashes allolved 
to their old masters? Let facts, 
stubborn undeniable facts, answer 
the question. In St Lucia, the mo- 
ment that emancipation took place, 
the whole negroes broke out into 
open insurrection; militury force 


was employed to subdue them, and 
at the very moment that the infatu- 
ated philaiithropiHts in this coun- 
try were celebrating, by public 
breakfasts, tlie dnal extinction of 
slavery in the British dominirms, three 
hundred negroes in that island alone 
received, as the first earnest of their 
lilierty, /Arte hwitdrtd lashes each. 
Ninety thoi'sand lashes were in- 
flicted in a single week in one small 
island alone ; and a greater mass of 
suffering endured by the unhappy 
victims of European philanthropy, in 
thatshort period, within thosenarvow 
limits, than in a century before. In 
Dcmerara, # continued series of 
outrages have gone on ; multitudes 
have been flogged, seven-and-thitty 
transported, and blood has even fall- 
en on the scaffold. In Barbadoes, 
amidst simitar disastrous cotihc- 
quences, fourteen thousand children, 
turned out of the public bospii;il, 
have been thrown into .t state of 
destitution, and the state of misery 
in which they are left, ihrciitenK to 
destroy, in a few years, the i)opes 
of future generations. In Jamaica, 
ail incessant simrtl in'^urrcctioii is 
going fonvaid ; the system of passive 
resistance to labour, of iueit conspi- 
racy, !« at work. L<»rd Sligo, in 
urgent terms, demands an increase 
of military force and stipendiary ma- 
gistrates; regiments from all quar- 
ters are hastening to the scene of 
danger ; fifty fresh magistrates have 
been sent out; the Irish system of 
inldiilght connagratiori ^laa begun ; 
and amidst universal anxiety, disquie- 
tude, and agitation, labour of every 
sort has been so much neglected, 
that the island is not expected next 
year to produce a third of its ave- 
rage crop of sugar. It is easy to 
see what is to be the result of such a 
perilous state of things. The culti- 
vation of the island will gradually 
cease ; the planters, alreaiy on the 
brink of ruin, will become bank- 
rupts ; the enormous expense of the 
stipendiary magistrates and of this cri- 
minal police, \^dch all comes off the 
twenty mfllions, will flitter away the 
compensation to the unhappy plan- 
ters ; ruin and starvation will over- 
take the wretched negroes, and after 
a violent struggle between the Go- 
vernment overseers and African in- 
dolence, and infinite Bufferings per- 
haps great bloodshedi baa wasted 
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the numbers of these mfserabie vie- in that splendid and matchless co- 
tiins, the hopeless tank will bo aban- luny I Not to mention the present 
doned, and Jamaica remain in sa- state of the China trade, which ap- 
vage anarchy, and groaning under pears to be fast degenerating into a 
the rule of savage tyranny, as me- competition of druggists and adul- 
morable a monument of English, terators of genuine tea with each 
as St Domingo is of French delu- other, what tremendous consequeu- 
sioii. ces must in the end result from the 

But the worst part of this woful eittinctlon of the East India Com- 
tale reinuius to be told. Anticipa- pany as a mercantile body, and con- 
ting the probable, or rather certain, sequent subjection of India, with its 
decline of colonial produce in the counilcHs millions, and boundless 
Briiish islands, the other hlave oolo- local and peculiar interests, to the 
nies of the globe are making unheard direct control of the British Parlia- 
of efforts, by the importation of ad- nient! Is the House of Commons, 
ditionul slaves, to till up the gap, and as it is at prebent constituted, and 
already tfie slave tiade is iricreasiiig as it must conttni>e to be constituted 
rapidly in every part of the soiitlierii under any administration, so very 
hemisphere. The enrancipatiun of cautious and deliberate in its deter- 
St Domingo, by totally destroying ruinations, so thoroughly W'ell iii- 
tlie growth of sugar in that island, formed on Eastern affairs, so tender 
lias already raised the annual im- of the interests and prejudices of its 
portation of human beings into the Eastern sulyects, so firmly resolved 
slave colonies of ilie world from fifty to hold the balance even between the 
to tw'o hundred ilioiisand a-yeai ; unrepresented millions of Ilindos- 
biit it is to be feared, from the utiex- tan, and the represented multitudes 
ainpled activity now exhibited in of Great Britain^ as to give reason to 
that detestable tradic, in antiiipatioii hope for along continuance of the 
of a similar i uin to the British islands, unjiaralleled prosperity, stability, and 
even that stupendous aiiioiint will glory, wbirb has hitherto attended 
soon greatly increase. And thus, the Biilisli empire on the shores of 
while the weli-meant but unhappy the (ilanges? Are the ideas, hah fts, 
measure w'ill reduce the British and prejudices of a popular assem- 
West India islands in tlie end to bly in lids country, in which British 
tlie anarchy and wretchedness of prejudice and democratic feeling 
Sc Domingo, and involve in irre- have at least their due ascendency, 
tiievablu ruin and suffering a popii- likely to quadrate in the long run, 
Jation of 800,000 souls, who, the with the government requisite for 
Whigs themselves admit, were “en- the management of a vast and dis- 
joying a slate of comfort/* prior lo tant empire, won by the sword, and 
the change, “ superior to any pea- depending even more than that of 
santry in Europe,*' * tlie detest- Napoleon on the prrstitje of military 
able traflic in human flesh will <piad- gloiy ? 

riiplc in amount over the whole " Already the ruinous effects of the 
world, and other slave colonies be democratic tendency of the parent 
doomed to the wretched condition, statehave become painfully conspicii- 
inseparable from those who are first oiis, and a step has been taken, which 
imported, hut which, in tlie British promises, in its ultimate results, to 
islands, from long residence there, shake our ICasttun empire to its foun- 
had gradually improved into one of dation. Yielding to the popular cry 
comparative comfort. t for economy in this country, trans- 

Turn to the East Indies,— what a ferring to a great military monarchy 
long vista of calamities must the pro- in tlie East the ideas of a democratic 
phetic eye of experience anticipate European state, Government have 
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t It ia state 1 by Mrs Carmichael, that a West India slave, with tolerable industry, 
conld, prior to the emiuiulpatloii, save L .30 a-year l>om the free labour allowed him* 
Is there any European peasant who can say the lame ? and when will either the 
St Domingo freemen, or the Jamaica apprentices, he able to save a tenth part of the 
amount? 
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t^iit&rad iWa '^pon t&a boM, the 
alfiiast d'eapenie, step, of at once 
tedudng by a third the whole iiiili> 
lary eetabliahment of India. TJ^e 
native traopB have all been reduced 
in every branch of tiie army, from 
1000 to 066 men, and the idlowa&eea 
of those retained ereatly diminished. 
For the dismisseu officere and pri- 
vates 110 provision whatever has 
been made; and yet be]oDgiD|i[, as 
they almost all do, to the soldier 
caste, they ha^, and can obtain^ no 
other means of Hubslstence. The 
consequence, of course, has been, 
that the great majority of them have 
enlisted in the sera' ice of the native 

S owers, and transferred to them our 
itest improvements in discipline, 
tactics, engineering, gunnery, and all 
the branches of the military art. The 
allegiance and afTcctions of the subal- 
terns and privates wlio remain have 
been seriously shaken by this ill- 
judged step ; and although we may, 
under any circumstances of ill usage, 
reckon on the hdelitjr of our gallant 
European officers, yet who will 
secure the allegiance of the nume- 
rous sepoy subalterns and privates, 
professing a difFeretit religion, inffu- 
enbed by different or hostile feelings, 
and retained to our standard only by 
the strong bond o«r individual inte- 
rest? This is the ffrst effect, but it 
may possibly be tiio ffrst and fatal 
effect of the government of India by 
the maxima m a popular European 
a^li^ly; and it affords an example 
of dieperils which may be anticipated 
from extending to that distant em- 
pire, won by the sword, and held by 
so frail a tenure, the ideas and habits 
which suited an old established, 
stable, and compact European mo- 
narchy. 

Consider the situation of our fo- 
reign relations; in what state iiavo 
they been left by the Whig Cabinet ? 
Great and glorious as was the repu- 
tation which they received with the 
British empire from their uredeces- 
sore, it has almost been obliterated 
by the wretched policy pursued by 
their sucemwors. Their principle 
seems ialtave been to depart in«svery 
ijuptm from the system of Uiose 
jp^^preceded them, without any re- 
its probable effect upon the 

Chatham opposed 
A^^fore they contracted a 


close and cordial union with the 
Throne of the Barricades. Mr Pitt 
waged a long and costly war to res- 
cue Antwerp from France, and pre- 
serve a barrier in Flanders against 
Gallic ambition, Uierefore they stipu- 
lated for the destruction of that bar- 
rier, and united their naval force to 
its armies to wrench the citadel of 
Antwerp, erected at so vast an ex- 
pense by Napoleon, in order to me- 
nace this country, from the King of 
Holland, and hurrendtu* it to the son- 
in-law of Louis Philippe. W'ellingtou 
^ioed immortal renown by combat- 
ing in the Peninsula with the revolu- 
tionary forces of France, therefore 
they delivered over Spain and Portu- 
gal to revolutionary passions, foment- 
ed a destructive civil war in both 
countries, and formed a quadripartite 
alliance for the establishing of usurp- 
ing reiolutionary qtieens on the 
thrones both of Lisbon and C'astile. 
England and (lermany had stood 
side by side through ail the perils and 
glories of the revolutionary war, 
therefore they cordially united with 
Louis Philippe, and maintained a cold 
reserve towards tlicse great central 
European powers. England had 
long upheld Turkey, ami Mr Pitt 
Itad put a bridle in the mouth of 
llubsia in her strides towards uni- 
versal Eastern dominion; therefore 
they abandoned Turkey when she 
applied to us for aid, after the crisis 
ot the battle of Koniali, and in con- 
sequence brought down the Mus- 
covite forces to the Dardanelles, and 
led to tiie formation ofatreuty which 
closes those formidable straits a- 
gainst every other p<»wer, and con- 
verts the Euxine into a great lake, 
where the Russian fleets may secure- 
ly gain the experience requisite to 
ive them the domiidon of the Me- 
iterranean. Here, therefore, as else- 
where, during these disastrous years, 
irretrievable steps have been taken ; 
faith pledged lias been broken, ho- 
nour engaged has been lost; old 
allies have been irreparably wound- 
ed, hostile revolutionary iuteresU 
have been created; and England 
with tarnished reputation, weakened 
strength, and alienated attachment^ 
is DOW left to wend her way as she , 
best may from new born and bur- 
densome democratic allies, to the 
states whom Identity of interest and 
character had for centuries made her 
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friettds, but rec6ut and undeserved 
injury bad converted into bur foes. 

Great as these evils, however, are, 
what are they all to the internal 
state into which they have brought 
the British em|>iru? There is the 
irremediable evil which has been 
done: there tlie steps have been 
taken which can never be retruced. 
Not merely by the new distribution 
of power which they have created, 
but by the extivivagaut ideas wliicli 
they have set nlloat — the visionary 
projects which they have presented 
to the public— the audacity of revo- 
lutionary language which they have 
encouraged — have they irn;coverably 
shaken the stability ol‘ existing insti- 
tutions, and given a wound to the 
British empire which a century will 
hardly heal. All that succeeding go- 
vernments can do or atterapr, is to 
moderate the action of there volution- 
ary fever, and bring the nation back, 
by slow degrees aiid a prudent cau- 
tious regimen, to a sound and 
heaUbfiil state. When projects for 
the instant cmaucipatioTi ot the ne- 
groes were brought forward by 
government one jear, for a total 
change in the constitution another, 
and for the immediate spoliation of 
tlie church in a third— the next, 
mcMi^H minds were shaken as by the 
fall of mountains, or the yaviuiing 
of an earthquake. All that was 
mo»t stable, most sacred among 
men, Kcctned to bo giving way be- 
fore the first breath of innovation. 
The reckless, the ardent, the despc*' 
rate, the bankrupts, the insolvents, 
the prodigals, llio visionary, the 
enthusiast iV, the infidels, were 
brought into feat ful and promitieot 
activity; like the sea-birds, wdiose 
cry thrills in the ear of the sinking 
mariner, they issued from their ob- 
scurity to share in the spoils of Ute 
falling state. It is the political in- 
fluence bestowed upon such charac- 
ters which coDstitiiies the real dan- 
ger; it is the extravagant expectations 
of approaching spoliation they have 
formed, which is the real evil with 
which all friends to their country 
have to contend. The “ fruits of re- 
form,” in the estimation of such 
men, are nothing but undisguised 
robbery and licentiousness, the ac^ 
quisitioD, first of the influeace, and 
then of the possessions, which are 
now in the hands of the industrious 


and virtuous plasms Inf stattV 
the transference io.idie violence Of 
the fruits ef laborious industry ; to 
scofiing irreligion of the^ funds of 
ancient devotion ; to audacious ra- 
pacity of the gains of honest exer- 
tion. The ruin of the religious, the 
educated, the wealthy, the indus- 
trious, the conscientious classes in 
the state, is their real object. It is 
their disappointment at a change of 
government, which promises to pre- 
vent or delay such excesses, which 
furniH the basis of the opposition to 
the Duke of Wellington's administra- 
tion ; it is the prospect of being 
compelled to return to honest in- 
dustry, for the acquisition of wealth, 
which renders them so fierce in their 
outcry against any administration 
which promises a return to a Conser- 
ratiie system of government — that is, 
any government which professes to 
support property against spoliation. 

“ Those, indeed,” Says Mr Sergeant 
Spank ie, “ who consider Parliamen- 
tary Rcfform oyly a means to ef- 
fect a total revolution, will be dis- 
appointed by the change. The late 
ministers had placed themselves in 
a simation in which they could not 
carry even safe reforms, withdiut 
risking, at every step, a convulsion 
in the state. lUpresenting but a 
part of the community — having lost 
the confidence ot a great portion of 
the upper ranks, ot the property, 
and the rcspcctabiiity, and even 
numbers of tJie country, they had 
no r*H?ource but to govern by active 
multitudes, to call in agitation upon 
every emergency, and to can y every 
doubtful measure by a sort of coup 
(Cctut. They could not conduct the 
business of government without 
making successive surrenders^ of 
every buUvark of the constitution, 
and, in a year or two at farthest, 
it must have been left naked and 
defenceless to its enemies. 

** It was impossible that ministers 
so unfortunately situated could con- 
duct the government steadily upon 
the principles of a limited monarchy , 
with the means they possessed, la 
their hands every mention of reform 
in any of our institutions excited 
alarm. Ilicy had less power, Utere-^ 
fure, even to carry salutary reAnrnEit 
than men of more unsuspected in* 
tentions. They had virtually sub^ 
jugated themeelves to the par^- 
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moTement By that party their sys- 
tem was substantially dictated and 
controlled. Like the fojlish animals 
in the fable, they had (to gain a 
temporary object) given themselves 
a master from whom they were un- 
able to escape, and whose pleasure 
they wore compelled to serve.” 

How tlien, it is asked, is the new 
governmeut to go on ? Is it to re- 
turn to the old Tory principles, to 
govern by means of rotten boroughs, 
and check the marchof reform no win 
progress, and so passionately desired 
by a portion at least of the commu- 
iiUy ? We answer, it will do none 
of these things ; it is aware that the 
great organic change, be it for good 
or for evil, is irretrievable; that the 
support of the intelligent and influ- 
ential classes is the only secure 
basis of goveruinent: and that the 
public desire for improvement can- 
not, and should not be checked. What 
it will do is to SErAUATE Rekorm 
FROM Revolltion: to give what 
is good in the former, and arrest 
what is c\il in the latter: to give 
to change all the benefits which 
it can confer, and withhold from 
convulsion all the evils with tublch 
jt^muHt be attended. In the prose- 
cution of this great and glorious ob * 
jecc, they will hsve diiliciiUies in- 
numerable to encounter, and not the 
least will arise from the extravagant 
expectations of the immediate bene- 
iits to be derived to themselves from 
the plunder of others which the 
w'eaknesH of the preceding govern- 
ment had led the revolutiuiiisls to 
believe were almost \\itliin theii 
grasp. But they will have ample 
opportunity to separate the wheat 
from the clialf ; and hy granting all 
the legitimate and safe improve- 
ments which the really respectable 
reformers desired, leave in their 
native deformity the hardened An- 
archists who advocate ciiauge for 
other and selflsh objects. 

The principle of the new Ministry 
therefore is clear; and in carrying 
it into practice, they will in fact, se- 
cure to the country all the benefits 
which were expected to flow from 
reform, but which in the hands of 
its fierce supporters, never could 
have* been obtained from it. They 
win not dam up the stream of iiu- 
they will only direct it 
safe mad fertUusing channels'; 


they will not strive to stop up the 
current, but endeavour to turn it 
from tlie raging descent of the cata- 
ract, into the gentle declivity which 
spreads blessings through every re- 
gion into which it flows. They 
are not the enemies, on the contrary 
they are tlie firmest friends of free- 
dom ; they are not the foes, they arc 
the warmest supporters of improve- 
ment, and it is precisely because 
they are so that they ever have, 
and ever will oppose those measures 
which defeat the olject of both ; 
which induce, after the transports of 
democracy, tlie despotism or Robe- 
spierre, Cromwell, Napoleon, or 
Louis Philippe, and after the warm 
philanthropy of the Girondists, tire 
bloody ana selfish sway of the Jaco- 
bins. It is to save the people from 
their worst enemies, their dema- 
gogues and agitators, that they come 
forward ; it is to give them the. rea- 
lity of that of which the others 
amuse them only with the. shadow, 
that they undertake the perilous 
duty of directing the state at such a 
crisis. 1‘hey would see the people 
prosperous, and powerful, and free ; 
but they wouldalso see theirchildreii 
as well as themselves prosperou««,aiid 
powerful, and free, and th»»refi>re 
they would save them from thuhc 
delusions and excesses which, if un- 
happily indulged in, cannot luil to 
cause a delusive gleam of popular 
power to be followed by a Jung night 
of sufleriug and slavery. 

The application of these principles 
to every practical (fuestiou which 
involves itiiprovemeui is easy ; and 
it is by following out in every de- 
partment the principles of conserva- 
tive amelioration only, that the evils 
which now so obviuiioly icieuace so- 
ciety can beaverted. For example, the 
Irish Church is at present the general 
object of obloquy and attack from 
the whole revolutionary party, be- 
cause they deem it the species of 
profierty must exposed to danger, 
and therefore the most lilcely to fall 
a victim to their attacks. The 
evils complained of, and ostensi- 
bly held forth, are, non-rCHideucc, 
luraltiies, levying' of tithes in 
iiid; the real object is the ex- 
tinction of tlie ('hurch of England, 
and therefore tiiey CAimmence the 
attack in the most vulnerable quar- 
ter. The whole income of the irieh 
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C,burcl|» 80 mucb the object of invec- 
tivo^ is only L.600.000 a-year> since 
the burden laid on it by the Irish 
Church Reform Art. It is as the 
iirst step to ulterior things^ therefore, 
that the deKtrurtion of this species of 
property is so fiercely advocated. 
The way to deal with this question, 
difficult as it may appear, is obvious. 
Sedulously promote improvement— 
anxiously eradicate experiencedevils 
•—steadily resist revolutionary spo- 
llation. By all uieaiis, therefore, in- 
troduce a general commutation of 
tithes, on principles equitable alike 
to the clergy and the people— re- 
move the evils, under a due atten- 
tion to existing interests, of non-re- 
sidence and pIuralitieH — equalize, 
under a bimildv attention, to a cer- 
tain degree, the ii\iogs, so as to in- 
crease the efficiency and respectabi- 
lity of the clergy — and, ha\iug done 
this, firmly lesist to the uttermost 
any appropriation of the funds of the 
Church to secular purposes, or any 
approach to the system of admitting 
an Kstabli»ht?d Church only where 
a <*ertain nuuiber of tiie inhabitants 
of u parish are of that faith ; in other 
words, making the religion of a state 
the parti-coloured jacket of the har- 
li!<)uin. 

ill like maiiuer, the existing evils 
of Ireland aie, llie sway of the agi- 
tators, the (ie]>eudence of the Catho- 
lic priesihood on the deluded flock s 
which they wield at pleasure, the 
redundance of the population, the 
want of employment, the destitution 
of the poor, the multitude of absentee 
landlords, and the general insecurity 
which prevails. The Whigs could de- 
vise no lemedies for these evil.s, but 
gi ving the Great Agitator, after he had 
pleaded guilty toaciimiiial charge, 
a silk gown — proclaiming from the 
Castle of Dublin the uiaudate, “ Agi- 
tate, agitate, agitate 1 ’’—abolishing 
Church cess, which amounted, as a 
general burden, to L.*.)0,OUO a-year, 
and laying it on the clergy— and 
abolishing ten bishoprics; Vii other 
words, annihilating ten of the few 
remaining resident landed proprie- 
tors in the country. Let the Conser- 
vative llefonners proceed on diffe- 
rent principles. Lettheni introduce, 
and that too right speedily, a general 
system of Poor Laws, divested of the 
evils which disfigure the English 
system; and in so doing close the 


fountain which so long has deluged 
EugHsh industry with foreign mi- 
sery. Let them establish a firm and 
unbending administration of justice 
— give a ready vent to the starving 
multitudes of the poor in gratuitous 
foreign emigration— -set on foot great 
public works to absorb them at home 
— and relieve the priesthood from 
their abject dependenire on the agi- 
tators by a general provision, paid 
not out of the funds of the Church, 
but the general income of the State. 
The same may be done in every other 
department. The anxious and fe- 
verish wish for the removal of evils 
and the progress of iniproveroent 
may be rendered consistent with the 
most real and substantial benefits to 
the industrious classes, while the 
Revolutionists alone are denied the 
iniquitous advantages which they 
hoped to gain at others’ expense, 
and by liie certain destruction of the 
iustiiutions, property, and liberties 
of the country. 

The composition of the new Mi- 
nistry offers thb fairest prospects of 
success — much more so than could 
have been iiresented if a Cabinet 
had been formed on a wider basis, 
and embracing a greater vaiiety of 
opinion. That the Ministry will be 
as liberal as is consistent either with 
the stability or improvement of our 
iiisUtii lions, cannot admit of a mo- 
ment’s doubt, wlieu the composition 
of the House of Commems under the 
lleforiii Bill is considered. The 
real danger was, that they would 
have been too liberal ; that, uuder 
the influence of previous habits and 
opinions, a part of the Cabinet W'uuld 
have pressed forward measures 
consistent with the existence of uni- 
ted councils, and leading directly to 
a renewal of the divisions which 
proved so fatal to the cause of order 
ill A repetition of such a ca- 

tastrophe would have utterly ruined 
the Conservative party, and witli 
them given a death-blow to the last 
hopes of the country. Nothing could 
have been imagined so disastrous as 
a splitting of the supporters of order, 
now^ firmly united; and a second 
fall, not in defence of principle, or in 
support of the Moiiai'chy, but from 
the paralysing effect of internal dis* 
seusiou. As they stand now, the 
Cabinet arc infinitely more likely to 
be stable and united, because it is 
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composed of men who, to talents of 
the very liighest order, both for aii- 
ministration and debate, unite unity 
of principle and similarity of feeling. 
If they find that they cannot govern 
the country but by entering into 
measures of spoliation or revolution 
— if a majority of the Lower House, 
after an appeal has been made to the 
better feelings of the nation, are still 
resolved to persist in the destructive 
course, let them at once resign, and 
let the infatuated people learn, 
amidst tears and suffering, the wis- 
dom which they could not derive 
from reason or argument. The cause 
of order is never hppeless as long as 
a noble and virtuous party remains 
united in defence of tiie principles 
of religion and virtue; the real time 
for despondency begins when they 
have ruined their strength by inter- 
nal dissensions. 

Government, however, will stand 
in need of the forbearance and con- 
sideration of all classes in steering 
the vessel of the St|ite through the 
numerous tshoals and breakers into 
the midst of which it has been 
plunged by the recklessness and in- 
capacity of its predecessors. The 
Cduservalives must regard them 
with the eyes of indulgence. They 
must recollect the unparalleled diffi- 
culties with which they have to 
struggle, and that they may some- 
times be obliged to agree to mea- 
sures which they do not approve, 
to avoid the greater evils which may 
arise from refusing them. They 
must recollect, that the Whigs are 
now, as a party, destroyed — that the 
Reform Hill has sunk them to the 
bottom — that other and dearer inte- 
rests arc now at stake — that the 
country is now rapidly dividing into 
two classes, and two classes only, the 
Conservatives and Destructives, — 
and that, if the former are overthrown, 
the latter will inevitably succeed. Let 
them recollect, that it is not now a 
question between Pitt and Fox, 
Urey or Wellington; but that if Sir 


Robert Peel’s administration is over- 
turned, Lord Durham and O’Connel), 
the fierce Radicals and thirsty Revo- 
lutionists, come at once into power. 
Let the moderate and conscientious, 
and, therefore, now conservative 
Whigs, consider to what a state the 
country will be reduced if, by uni- 
ting with the Radicals, they succeed 
in overthrowing a Government 
which is confessedly the last stay 
between us and a fierce and bloody 
Revolution. Let them recollect, 
that the Whigs have confessedly 
failed in the attempt— that Lord 
Melbourne’s administration fell to 
pieces from the experienced neces- 
sity of introducing the Radicals into 
the Government — and tbat, if they 
overthrow the Duke of Wellington, 
no other power in the state will be 
able to oppose to them any resist- 
ance. Finally, let all the lovers of 
their country recollect for w'bat a 
cause, and under what a leader, 
they are now to l>e engaged — that 
they are to struggle for all that man 
holds dear — their liberties, their pro- 
perties, their children, their Ihes! — 
tiiHt this struggle, if unsuccessful, 
v^’tll \ti}(juesiumubbj be the and 
a bloody convulsion swallow up the 
falling remains of LtiglUli greatness. 
Finally, let them take example troin 
the patriotic and disinterested con- 
duct of that illustrious man, who has 
recently set so noble an example of 
true patriotism — who without beNi- 
tation repaired to the jiostof danger, 
when hardly any one but himself 
would have ventured t^^fiU it — who 
alone withstood, for a month, the 
calumnies and falsehoods of his owu 
and his country’s enemies— and, at 
last, retired from the elevated station 
to which he had been called by his 
Sovereign, and, conferring on others 
the lustre and sweets of power, re- 
served only for himself its toils and 
its duties, the consciousnesR of duty 
done, and the anticipation of immor- 
tality acquired. 
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THB FAERY gUEEN.— LEGEND OF THE RED-CROSS KNIGHT. 


This is quite the perfection of a 
Fairy Dell. Yet we feel that to paint 
it as it deserves, we should bo in the 
far-off city. The beauty eo satislies 
our senses, that *tis out of our power 
to select from the images that com- 
pose it; and without selection, nor 
pen nor pencil can create a picture. 
We shut our eyes, and try to see it 
as in a dream — hoping that thus we 
may be inspired by its visionary 
character, and on opening them 
again, at least write a prose-poem in 
its praise. But tiie little dinning 
waterfall keeps disturbing us with 
the felt presence of the biik woods 
il vivifies; the diamond [jool below, 
which it troubles into a thousand 
lovely rtaws, sends its lustre through 
our eyelids, and will be seen, whe- 
ther we will or no, as ifii were all one 
shattered chrysolite ; and the slip of 
steadfast blue sky, slowly fiuated 
over by famllieK ot elouds, ha** so 
lje<‘ome a very part of our imagina- 
tion, that we see il even mure dis- 
linelly than befoie, and can remem- 
ber nothing of all the rest of hea\ eii. 

Well, then, we shall make iio more 
iiiiax ailing atleiiipts to put on paper 
the perfection of a Faiiy Dell. But 
hush— -there are one — two — three of 
the most beautiful of the Fairies ! 
Yet who ever before in this world 
saw Fairies by sunlight, and in meri- 
dian day ? So very shady the place, 
indeed, that here it is liker twilight 
— and the Silent People fear not to 
visit it even now — knowing that it is 
as solitary as during the time of stars. 
Hand in hand they come along the 
embowered greensward — linked 
with one long dower-garland that 
seems many garlands— and right on 
towards our Cave. Ha ! can Fairies 
laugh so shrill as well as sweet — 
can Fairies dance so firm at once and 
light — can Fairies toss such cluster- 
ing tresses from such radiant brows 
— and ever uplifted h’airies to the 
heavens such heavenly eyes as these 
— that seem to lend more beauty 
Oiati they borrow from the cerulean 
sky 
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Their CJiristian names softly syl- 
lable tbemselves, each name with its 
own voice, in the hush of our heart. 
LovelicM* far than any Fairies — though 
the forest gffiiius, love- inspired, has 
sung of them as most lovely — ye 
sweet liumanities ! are you to these 
daikcning eyes of ours, that were 
they to be utterly darkened, would 
still see you shining through thickest 
night! In aimless joy into the gloom 
you go — and God goes with you — 
mid with your innocence. Our eyes 
fall again on the book before us, and 
a brightnes't, not of sunshine, but of 
our own soul, illumines the pages as 
we tui n 01 cr leaf after leaf — and sec, 
vviibout reading, the poetry that 
lireatlies like music through the 
lidit. I'ual Bclpba*bel Fiorimel ! 
fair names of fairest beings! Yet 
Spenser’s own spirit — though it was 
a spirit all divine— did never see in 
inspiration’s hour lni:\s purer '« 
their immortality, than these Chris- 
tian maidens, who yvere born to die .* 
Many a time and oft all three have 
wept—O shade of gentle Fdmund ! 
nor wished ever to cease such weep- 
ing — over thy pity-prompting, soul- 
subduinir strains ! All that is best in 
thy spirit — eternized here on earth — 
has sunk into theirs; and thinking 
of their sad happiness, as they read 
through their tears, a holier pathos 
now touches us from every page, and 
I'na 8 self is dearer to us for their 
dearest sakes. 

So now this Cave shall be our Study 
— and the Legend of the Red Crosse 
Knight our theme of thought once 
more — while even in Spenser’s 
poetry we shall be satisfied, though 
we meet with nothing lovelier than 
the life now hidden in that wood, in 
whicli the cushat has this moment 
hushed her brooding voice;— yet 
why, Q fearful bird ! shouldst thou 
have been startled by the approach of 
creatureSf who not willingly on the 
wild brier would disturb Ibe dew I 
For all such we read to write — 
nor is their number few beneath the 
skies. Had there not been thousands 
o 
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and tens of thousands— we should 
never have had the Faery Queen. 
She whom Spenser loved best was 
one of them — as those delightful 
bridal sonnets show in lines of light 
— for tliough she was only a “ coun- 
tree lasse, but for her the sun 
might never have seen 

“ Heavenly Uiia with her milk white 
lamb.*’ 

Behold Una once more— and hear 
her shrieking in the arms of Sans- 
loy! 


Ko. V, [Jan. 

** Ah heavens ! that doe this hideous act 
behold, 

And heavenly virgin thus outraged see. 
How cun yc vengeance just so long with- 
hold, 

And hiirle not flashing flames upon that 
Parnim bold ? 

She so importuneth the skies, that 
the stars weep, and the sun hides his 
head. There is no lion now to 
leap on the ravisher. Sansloy had 
“ launched his lordly heart,” and no 
salvage saviour glares from the gloom. 
But 


“ Kternall Providence, exceeding thought, 

Where none appears can make her selfu a way ; 

A wondroufc way it fur this lady wrought. 

From lyonsi claweM to pluck tlie grvp'd pia\. 

Her <lirill outcryes and shriek# so loiul did bray, 

That all the w^iode# and forcstes did rcsownd ; 

A troupe ol 1 ’.nines and Satwes far aw.ay 
Within the ivood were dauncing in a rowiid. 

While# old Sxlvanus •-k'pt in shady arher sownd : 

“ Who, when tliey heard that piiteou# *“tr;uued voice, 
In ha'^y* forsooke their rur.ill nierrhnent, 

And ran towarde# the far-rebownded no\ce, 

To weet what wight #0 loudly did lament, 

I'nto the place they come incontinent ; 

Whom when the raping Sarazin C'p^de, 

A rude, miblinpen, monstrous rahlement, 

Whose like he never saw, he durst not b\de ; 
'But^ol Id's rend) steed, and last awa) gan rvde. 

“ The w\ld wo(ul-gcMjs, arrived in the place, 

There find the ' irgin. dooll'uit, desolale. 

With nilflod MAmentH and lUyre blubbered fice, 

As her outragettus foe hud left her late, 

And trembling yet thioiigb feare of former hate : 

All i^aud luna/iMl at so uucoutb bieiit. 

And gin to piltu* her unbappie ‘•tate ; 

All -rand a-tonied .at her beautie bi^liT, 

In iheir rude eyes unworthy of so woifull plight. 

“ She, more am:i/.<l, in doubh* dread doth dwell ; 
And e\ery tender part for feare do<'-» sluiki*. 

Ah when a greed) wolfe, through hunger fellc, 

A bed) lainb far from the flock doe# take, 

Of whom he mcanes hi# bloody feaat to make, 

A lyon spyes fast running tow’ard# him, 

The innocent pray in hast he does forsake ; 

Which rjuitt from death, yet i]uakeM in every lim, 
With chauDge of feare to bee the lyon looke eo grim. 


Such fearefull fitt aasaid her trembling hart ; 

Ne word to Rpenk^. iie jnynt to move, she liad ; 

The salvage nation feele her secret smart. 

And read her sorrow in lier count'nance sad ; 

Their frowning forheads, w'ith rough homes yclad 
And riistick horror, all any de due lay ; 

And, gently grenoing, shew a semblance glad 
To comfort her ; and, fearc to put away, 

Their backward-bent knees teach her humbly to obay. 
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“ Thoir harts sh<> ^hensoth hv thi'ir hunihlr guis«, 

And uiddeh her to extrcmitie of time : 

So from ihf ground .she feareleHSO doth arise. 

And Wfilkfth forth wiihoui suspect of crime ; 

'l'he\. all as glad ns hirdes of joyous pryme, 

Thciuv h‘ad hi'T forth, nhout her daimcing round, 
Shouting, and singing all a sheidicard'H r>mc ; 

And with greenn hraunchcs strowiiig all the ground, '' 
Do rvor^hip her as ijiieeiic with olive girlund eround. 

“ And all the way tlu’ir merry pipes the\ sound. 

That all the woods with tluulded eccho ring; 

Ami with tlieir horned feet doc weare the ground, 
LvJi}»iii£; like wanton kids in jdensant spring. 

So towards old Svlvanus (he) htr bring; 

AVho, witli the muse awaked, commeth out 
To weet the cauM-, hi- wo.ike step- iioverniiig, 

And agi-d linih-, on cypresse staddle stout ; 

And with an yvic twine his wa‘‘te is girt about. 

** Far oft he wonders i^hat them makes so glad ; 

Or iSareliiis iiierr) fruit they did invent. 

Or ( \hi lc- irantick*' rites have made them mad : 

The), drawing nieli, unto theii god prevent 
That flowie ol fa\tli and heaiitie excellent: 

The L'od hiiii'.t he, viewing that tniirliuui rare, 

Stood long ainnr.d, ami hnriit in hts intent : 
ills own ihyre lirsope now he thinkes not faire, 

And I’holoe fowle, when her to this he doth eompaire. 

** The wood-home people fall helore hei llat, 

And w<»rship her a- goddesse of the wood ; 

Ami old S\lvanus’ selfc hethiiikes not what 
To ihinki* of wight so fayre ; hut gaxiiig stood, 

In doubt to deeiiic her homo of earthly hroode : 
Soineliuies dame \ enu8 selfe he seeines ly see, 

But Veiiuii never had so sober mood ; 

Sometimes Diana he her takes to be. 

But mishCtU how and shuftes, and buskinn to her knee. 

By vcw of her heginneth to revive 
Hie fuicient love, and dearest CyparUse, 

And ealles to iniud his pourtraiture alive, 

Hotv fa) re he was, and yet not fayre to this ; 

And how he aiew with glauncing dart auiisso 
A gentle hynd, the which the lovely boy 
Did love as life, above all worldly hlisse ; 

For griofe whereof the lad ii'uuld aftdi ioy. 

But pynd away in anguish and sol fe> wil’d annoy. 

“ The woody Nymphes, fairo Ilamadryadcs, 

Her to behold do thether runiie apace ; 

And all the troupe of light-foot Natadei 
Flockc all about to see her lovely face ; 
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** The douhtfull damzell dare not yet committ 
Her single porHon to their barbarous truth ; 

But still, twixt feure and hope, amazd docs sitt. 

Late lenrnd whnt hariiic to hasty tru«t ensu’th : 

They, ill coinpas^iou of her tender youth, 

And wonder of her hc.iuty soverayne. 

Are wuime with pitty and unwonted ruth; 

And all prostrate ujioii the lowly plaync, 

Doe kissfi her fecte, and fawne on her with count’nnnce fnyne. 
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But| wlien they vcwed ha%*e her heavenly graces 
They envy her in their maUtioui* mind, 

And fly away for feare of fonle disgrace : 

But all the Satyres acorne their woody kind, 

And henceforth nothing foure but her on Barth they find. 

“ Glad of such lucke, the Incklcsse lucky mayd 
Did her content to please their feeble eyes ; 

And long time with that salv.age people atayd, 

To g'ttlier breath in many misery es ; 

DiiiJiig which time her gentle wit she pUes 
To tunch them truth, which worsliipt her in vaine, 

And made her th* image of idolatryes ; 

But when their bootclesso zeale she did restrayiic 
From her own worship, they her asse would wi»rahip fa;. no.’ 


Here we have iutl^ed what critics 
call a confusion of the vanities of 
Ueathen Mythology with the mys- 
teries of Christian Faith. To us the 
confusion seems very beautiful — 
nay rather the union of the imagina- 
tive spirit of the old world with the 
religious spirit of the new — and we 
feel a mournful moral breathing 
from the strange scenery and wild 
life of the woods. Myrely as an ad- 
venture — we are charmed by Una's 
abode among the Sy Ivans ; under the 
magical power of genius, we hold 
the tale devoutly true, and fancy 
ret^mciles the heart to a picture 
of peace all at once lising so vi. 
sionary, with its /)ut- of- the- world 
forms and colours, and receiving 
into its secure seclusion the lovely 
wanderer, whom the wicked shall 
trouble no more in tlmt far oflf Fo- 
rest- Dream. Wonderful as it is — 
yet how easy of Indiel ! We lapse 
into it with all our symparliies, nor 
doubt that \ na is happy among that 
savage people; for the ineanhig of 
what we see begins to hiighten and 
brighten, like the w'oods themselves 
at dawn; “ veiily this is a mystery*.* 
is the voice we hear in the hush of 
the heart; and without ever losingany 
of our human interest in the situa- 
tion of the Virgil., we are aware of 
its divine import, and think how 
Heavenly Truth, when outcast and 
forsaken, may find a home in horrid 
shades, till the time comes when she 
is destined to reappear and to illu- 
mine the earth. Here wc behold 
her “ among the ignorant, where not 
only the creature, instead of ihe crea- 
tor, but the image, for the thing ima- 
ged, is mistaken and adored.*’ Upton 
reminds us that the poet’s mention- 
ing these fiatyrs or rustics worship- 


ping her nss, serm«i to hint at wlnt 
jMinuliiis Felix niul Kpiplianius have 
said rcppectiiig the idolatry of thefiii- 
cient Christians. He tells u«, loo, to 
remember the distressed state of the 
Church at this lime. Una is sep.i- 
rated from her knight who should 
defend her, and is forced to lake 
“ up her abode in the woods among 
the wild savages; ’tis a continued 
allegory, and these Satyrs alh*i:c»i ized 
are ignorant Christians,** which they 
will) are now studying Spenser wi h 
us, for the first time, now understand 
— and feel with us how exquisite is 
the beauty of the i)icture. 

Or shall we say that these “ Sa- 
tyi'H allegorized ’* ate not “ ignornt.t 
(.'hristhins,** but innagc« of rude i.nd 
unregenerate ninn ‘r in all ages, w idi 
what facility hat c haibarous natiot.s 
laid aside llieir ferocious rnannei.% 
and been brought to adopt the gen- 
tler seiitimentH of civilized humani- 
ty! We are not to }udge of the 
moral nature of the liuman being 
from his condition. While e^il 
only is before him, he will seem 
to love but evil ; but let llic light of 
truth shine upon him, and thither 
he will turn liis desiring and adoring 
eyes. How many examples do we 
find of men, wlio, full of wisdom 
and humanity, have spoken to the 
ignorant and the savage, and have 
persuaded tliem ! By what power, 
except by that kindred nature which 
was in the depth of the ferocious 
bosom ? That power antiquity 
brightened with her fables, repre- 
senting tigers and rocks as touched 
and tamed by the harmony of the 
Muses* sons. Those fables spoke of 
tbe power of the humane and eii- 
lightened to reach in uncouth and 
barbarous breasts the latent spirit of 
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humanity ; and this is the sole 
ground of the possibility of human 
ifiiprovement, without which man 
once astray would be irreidaimable 
for ever. It is a proof of the univei*. 
sality of the moral nature of man, 
that there are iKiiie who can lesist 
the force of truili when tliey behold 
it pure. The admiration and love 
winch pervades their spirits, testifies 
that tiicre is in them an unextinguish* 
able principle that is akin to \irtue. 
Spenser knew all this right well; 
and was glad to show how Una was 
“ saved from outrage worse llian 
death," by that rune, mis-shapen, 
iiumstrous rai>blement." The raging 
S.irazin “ never saw the like,” and 
lied. Una’s M*lf was sore disniayed; 
but what had t^he to fear ? 

All stand astonied at her hrautie 
lirij'ht • ’* 

Tliey knew notiiing of heaven ; yet, 
first siglit, tiiey recoLruised the 
Uijild of Light, and did Liss her 
feet. 

ibitwlio is he — the warlike, noble 
Knight — ulio is now for ever by her 
hide in the woods, where 
— h(‘ unaw.MNs thr f.li^•^t Una found, 
/'' {raiinge Ladyr, irt so straun^e hal)ill> 

iij'^nt,) 

'i'^arhing the Satyvrs, In-r nat 

around, 

'i'l'rw iacn-d ]4>r<‘, whith from her «\vcet 
lips did riMlonnd.’* 

"[’is Sir Satyrane, son to *‘FairTliy- 
arnis, daughter of Labryde.” And 
who bin sire ? — a Satyr. For that 
Lady mild'’ had been wedded to 
Therion, “ a loose unruly swain,” 

** Who had more ioy to raiinge the forrest 
wyde, 

And chase the salvage brasle with busic 
payin', 

Than w;ri'e his ladie’^ love, and waste his 
pleasure vayne 

and her, seeking her husband in the 
woods, a Satyr violated, and long 
kept in thrall iu his “ secret cabin.^' 
Having borne a boy unto that ** sal- 
vage syre,” she was suffered to rc- 
tiiin home, leaving him fur ransom. 
That hoy ” his salvage syre ” 

“ Nuu.di'd up in life and mnners wilde, 
Kinoiight wild beastrs and woods, from 
latvcs of men exildc.” 

His education had been conducted 
on a few strong and simple prin- 
ciples. 


For all he taught the tender ymp was 
hut 

To banish cowai’dizc and bastard feare.'* 

So be forced him to put hands 
upon the lion and the bear— to tear 
Ler whelps from tlie she bear’s 
teats — to lide the backs of wild 
roaiing bulls— to run down roebucks 
—and silence the growling libbard. 
Nay, the boy Satyrano harnessed 
wild beasts in iron yokes — and drove 
six- Iu- hand, the spotted panther, the 
tusked boar, tlie pardale swift, the 
tigre cruel!, the antelope, and the 
wolf both fieis and fell — and 

** Such ioy he had" their stubboriie harts 
to 

And stun! it* courn'je tame with dreadful] 
aw, 

That his bcheast they feared as a lyrau's 
law.’* 

Once on a day his mother came 
to the woods to see her little son, and 
met him with a litter of lion whelps 
in bis arniH, while the lioness tn rage 
and fear kept i^oaring at his heels. 

Ah, S:ityra*o’ luy doilirig ami my ioy, 
Fur !>»'« (jf mt* Icave oil tliis dreadfull 

1*1 *y ; 

To dally thus with di'ath is no fitt toy: 

Go fitid "Oiia* <>tlu‘r play* fcllowH, mine own 
b»4y.” ^ 

He paid no regard to such advice, 
but haUing at last cleared the forest 
of all “ beasts of name,” be wearied 
of the wouda, 

“ nml lln ii hi^ c{uir.i:;p haiight 
Dosyid «r lurrciiu’ to be bnowno, 

And far abroad lor istiaimge adventures 
sought, 

III which ills u'iij;ht was never over- 
tin owiu*, 

15ut throui;h al t'niTv Lund his famous 
W'orth was blowm*.” 

Yet he never forgot but dearly 
loved his birthplace, “ and ever moi 
It was his niauer faire,” to revisit ii, 
“ to see his syre and ofspring auu- 
dent.” And now he beheld ^na— 
now for the first time — the fair face 
of truth ! 

Irt wondered at her wisdome hevenly 
rave, 

Whose like in womeai wit be never 
knew 

And when her curteous deeds be did com- 
pare, 

'Gan her admire, and her sod sorrows re w> 
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Blaming: of Fortune, which such troubles 
threw, 

And ioyd to make proofe of her cruelty 
On gentle dame, so hurtlesse and so trenr ; 
Thenceforth he kept her goodly crunpnny, 
And learned her discipline of faith and 
verity.” 

It is not easy, we suspect, to tell 
the entire meaninp: of the birth, 
breeding:, and cliaracter of Sir Saty- 
rane. Sut every reader must feel 
bow they assist in some strange way 
our sympathies with the Satyrs, one 
of whom is his sire. The crentiires 
thus become human to our imagina- 
tion, in spite of their “backward- 
bent knees f * for S*r Satyrane him- 
self is a straight-limbed knight, and 
though of a stenj, not forbidding as- 
pect ; he is not ashamed of his father, 
grotesque old gentleman though he 
iinquesiioiiahly" he ; and shows, by 
his filial gratitude, that he attributes 
his success in life to the judicious 
education of his boyhood. But, 
pray, wliut manner of “ Ladye mild*' 
was Ills mother ? « 

Here we confess ourselves com- 
pletely at fault. That Spenser ima- 
gined a lineage for Sir Satyrane, ca- 
priciously and withoutdefinite mean- 
ing, it is not to be believed ; yet not 
a syllable is said by any one of bis 
commentators — so^far as we know — 
about Satyraiie’s mother, Thyands, 
or his grandfather, Lahryde. We 
never scruple to acknowledge our 
ignorance, and now' wish w^i^er men 
would enlighten it. Thyamis ! Is that 
name frorn tlie Greek, or the Ita- 
lian, or from what other tongue ? 
la Thyumis an iiiiperaonation of Ani- 
mal Passion ? The word every- 
body knows, is used by the old phi- 
losophers, to express lhatpait ol the 
human s(mjI w}ii< li was the seat of 
the passitms, and distinguished from 
the pure immortal spiriluaJ part, 
and fiom the seat of the intel- 
lectual faculties. What, again, is La- 
bryde? Perhaps from voraci- 

ous — veheinent—and the like— and, 
therefore, a fit parent of Thyamis. 
Therion — a wild beast of a man — 
being devoted to venery^— more in 
its ancient than its modern sigfaifica- 
tion— left Thyands to herself— and 
she impatiently following him into 
the woods — when it would have been 
wiser and more matronly to stay at 
home— falls into the clutches of a 
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Satyr. This explanation is not very 
satisfactory to ourselves — and to 
you may seem absurd — but ’tis a 
mere conjecture, ventured on in ut- 
ter hopelessness — and perhaps you 
may be able to dispel the darkness 
at once — in which case w'e shall he 
happy to admit that we were an ig- 
noramus— but a modest one. 

Sir Satyrane, wo opine, typifies Na- 
tural Heroic Activity, as subsidiary 
to the Moral Virtues. He is a good 
Knight, but a savage, and not a Mo* 
ral or leading ('hainpion. Perhaps 
this idea is a key to Una's presetit 
predicament, taken in a large histo- 
rical sense. Heavenly 'IViith, after 
her con flirt with the corruptions of 
Rome, and the violence of the Sara- 
cens, fails back for her support upon 
the strength and biinplicity of savage 
life, and the natural religion of tlie 
woods. Their iiol>le earnestness of 
character makes tliem bow their 
ears to the words of Una. Still she 
is in danger from the natural vio- 
lences of roiiKh life, till a native ge- 
nius prevailing among them — Sir 
S'ltyrane— Heroic Aclii Ity— freeing 
her from his ovv?i kindred, that is, 
counteracting by his influence lust, 
kc., becomes her natural ally. If \v(» 
were asked what native virtue among 
the nations of Kurope has always 
been, and must be lavourahle to the 
(ThrihUaii reli*:ioii, we slumhl say 
Heroic Activity— the natural enemy 
of lazy, in)[>liril, monkish glosses — 
the lot er of all Fair Play, ami straiglit- 
forward Sincerity, an^ likely to he 
at once enamoured with Truth. From 
Ills necessary lemperanc**, he has 
fiohriety and manliness of thought, 
opposed to presumption and pride. 
Thus did Hercules beat down the 

f iants; and thus did our Satyrane 
Book 111., (/an to VH.) war ngidnst 
their Daughter, the GiantcHs Argante. 
In individual cases is not Heroic Ac« 
ttvJty that best native virtue, which, 
besides admiring the severe truth iU 
selfjismostlikely tusave itfroro being 
outraged by any cognate violence i 
True that the Satyrs idolized her and 
her “ snowy palfrey ; ’* but Truth 
might not always have been snfe 
among them — and there was some- 
thing suspicious about old Sylvanufl. 
At first sight of Una, he thinks her 
fairer than his own Dryope or Pho- 
loe^and “ burnt in his intent." She 
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does all the good she can to the shaggy 
folk— all their nature is yet capable 
of receiving ; 

“ But she, all vowd unto the Red-crosse 
knight, 

Ilia wundring perill closely did iameiU, 
Ne ill this new ai:(|UHiiitatU'e could de- 
light ; 

But her deare heart with aiiguibh did 
torment, 

And all her wit in aecret counsels spent, 
I low to esenpe. At last in privy wise 
To Safynine she showed her intent. 

Who, glad to gain such favour, gun de> 
visif 

Ilow ivith that pensive maid he best 
might thence arise." 

Every lino — every word tclla. 
Ihia iH guilty of no ingratitude in 
thus leaving her rude preserverB. 
She had already repaid them their 
kindnesa a thuiisand fold. Her 
smiles had softened them, and they 
were hnpjiier far than they had been 
before her com ing among them ; but 
it was not oulered that she should 
dwell any longer in the woods. Her 
duties lay elsewhere, and far otV; 
yet a time was to come — and it came 
— when the light of her cunnteriance 
was to dissipate all the gloom even 
<d those wild places; hut now 
“ Tiu: srttws all wriv gone 
To do thf'ir service to SUvunus old ; 

and with the trusty Satyrane by her 
side, I 'lia resuin<*H her search after 
him of the Silver Shield. Satyrane 
is not in love with I'lia, hut he loves 
lier — and, at any hour, tor her sake, 
with joy wouhl that simple servant 
die ! 

All the ordinjiry incidents in the 
Faery yueeii occur so very naturally, 
that, novel as they arc, and never an- 
ticipated, they yet seldom give more 
than a sliglit surprise, and possess 
their interest in thein^^elvea, and in 
their perfect adaptation at once to 
the story and the allegory, which 
constantly progress, side by side, and 
hand in hand. Spenser scorns to 
startle — and trusts to his own inven- 
tive genius, which is never w'oaried, 
much less exhausted, prodigal alike 
of incident and illustration, and en- 
joying its own mastery over the 
Imagination and the heart; all is in 
fair proportion, produced rather by 
natural felicfty than by art— as if the 
poem were self-evolved, and grew 
up like a stately plant, laden with 


flowers harmonious in their many- 
coloured beauty, among which there 
is not a blasted bud or a withered leaf. 
The transitifms are never violent, 
though often a single stanza carries 
us out of one world into another; 
and sometimes there is a waftage 
w'avering to and fio, as if contrary 
currents of air were dallying with 
the poet’s wing, and giving a sweet 
uncertainty to his course along the 
ether. 

What first happeneth to Una on 
her escape, with Satyrane, from the 
Silvans? They meet 

“ A silly man, in alniplc weeds for- 
worn v, , 

And solid w'itli dust of the long drii'.d 
w'ly ; 

His bstidales were with toilsome travell 
tome, 

And fare all taiid with suorrhing sunny 
ray. 

As lie hiul travelld many u sommci’;;* 
day 

Through hoyling sands of Arahie and 
Yiide, 

And in hin hand^i lacoh's statTe, to st \y 
II is weary limbs upon ; and rko heliitxt 
His st rip did hang, in whicli his neid- 
nieiiiN he did bind.’* 

For a moment we wonder wh» it 
may be— the next we are sure it must 
be Archimago. ^Uua asks if he has 
seen her Knight— -and w e know the 
voice of the deceiver. 

‘ Ay me! deare Dame! quoth be, 

* well may 1 rew 

To tell the sail sight which mine ties 
have red ; 

These vies tlid see that I.night both living 
and eke ded.' ” 

That pang so sudden and so sharp, 
kills her lieart, and she falls down 
" with dying fitt” — soon restored to 
life by the pitying Satyrane, who de- 
mands to know what Paynim slew 
the Red-(h'OH8e. Foreby a foun- 
tain sits Saiisloy washing his bloody 
wounds — a fierce encounter ensues 
— and Una, fearful of the issue, flies 
far BW'ay, pursued by Archimago, 
“ in hope to bring her to her last de- 
cay.” 

And whom does she meet in her 
fltgln but the Dwarf, bearing 
** His mightie armour, missing most 
at need ; 

His silver shield, now idle maisterlesse ; 
His poynant speare, that many made to 
bleed.” 
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And seeing that sight, slie knows of the dead. Can nothing be more pa- 
a truth that her lied- Crosse is with thetie. 

“ lie liail uot trnvailil wlicn on the way 

He wotiill Indy, wulull Una, met 

F.<sl fiyinir from the paytiim’e greedy pray, 

VVhilest S«ttyraiie him from pursuit did let ; 

Who when her eyes she on the dwarf had set, 

And saw the signes that deadly tydinges spake. 

She fell tu ground for sorrowful regret, 

And lively breath her sad breast did forsake ; 

Yet might her piteous hart be seen tu pant and quake. 

The messenger of so uiihappie iiewes 
Would faille havedyde ; dead was his hart within ; 

Yet outwardly some little comfort shewes; 

At last, rccoveiiiig hurt, he does begin 
To r^ib her temples, and to chatife her chin, 

Andeverie tender part does tosse and tunic ; 

So hardly he ihc Hilled life does win 
Unto her native prison to retournc ; 

Then 'gins her grieved ghost thus to lament and inourne : 

“ * Ve dreary instruments of dolefiill sight. 

That doc this deadly spectacle behold, 

-Why doc ye longer fee<l on loathed light, 

Or liking find to gaze on earthly mould, 

SiiU oruell Fates the careful threds uiifould, 

The w‘nich my life and Jove logether tyde? 

Now let the stony <l»ii't of sen release cold 
Perce to my hart, and j>as through everie side. 

And let eteriiall night so sad sight fro me hyde. 

“ * O lightsome day 1 (the lamp of highest Jove, 

First made hj him rneiuj wandririg waves to guyde, 

Wh<^i darkncjise he in deepest doiigeoii drove) 

Henceforth thy hated face f^r ever hyile, 

And shut up heavin s windovies shyning ivyde; 

For eailhly ^ight can nought hut sonow biei'd, 

And late lepeiitaiice, which shall long abyde. 

Mine eyes no more on vanitio shall feed, 

Uut, seeled up with death, shall have their deadly m|*ed.’ 

** Then downe agaiiie she fell unto the ground, 
lint he her quickly reared up agaiiir ; 

Thrise did she sinke adownc in deadly swowtid, 

And tlirisc he her reviv’d with busic paine. 

At last, when life re»M»verM had the raine. 

And over-wrestled bin strong cnimy, 

With follririg tong, and t rein hi ing everie value, 

* Tell on,* quoth she, * the woful tragedy, 

The which these reliques sad present unto mine eye 

" * Tempestuous Fortune hath spent all her spight, 

And thrilling Sorrow throwne his utmost dart; 

Thy sad tong cannot tell more heavy plight 
Then that 1 feele, and harbour in mine hart ; 

Who hath endur’d the whole, can buare ech part. 

If death it be, it A not the first wound 

That launched bath my brest with blerdiiig smart. 

Begin, and end the bitter baleful stound ; 

If lesse than that I feare, more favour 1 have fouDd.* 
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** Then 'gari the dw'arfe the whole discourse declare ; 

The Hiibtile traiiiK'N of Archirna^o old ; 

I'he wanton loves of false Fidessa layre, 
lloiight with the blood of vatiquisht Paynim bold ; 

The wretched pay re transformed to trceii mouldy 
The house of Pryde, and ]»erilles round about ; 

The combat, which he with Sarisioy did hmild; 

The lueklesse conflict with the gyaunt btoul. 

Wherein captiv'd, of life or death he stood in doubt. 

“ She heard with patience all unto the end, 

And strove to muister sorrowful assay, 

Whlrh greiilor grew the more she did contend, 

And almost rent her teinler hart in tvvav. 

And love fresh coles unto her Are did lay ; 

For gi'eater Jove, the greater is the losse. 

Wa> never lady loved dearer day 

'i'iien she did love the Knight of the Hed-crcisse, 

Tor whose deare sake so many troubles her did loisc. 

** At last when fervent sorrow slaked was. 

She lip arose, nsulving him to And 
Aii\e or dead ; and forwaid forth doth pas, 

All as thi‘ dwaife the way to her assynd : 

And evriniore, in constant carefull mind, 

S)n' ft'dd her woiinfi with fresh refiewed bale: 

Long t(ist with storijies, and bet with bitter wind. 

High oM'i* hills, and hn^e adowii the dale, « 

She wandieJ many a wood, and measur’d ifluny a va 


The pathos liere is within the li- 
mits of plcuMire. We know that liir 
lirst aiyoiiivs uf grief will he MicreeiL 
« ii by a bearable sorruw— for capti- 
vity is nothing; to death Hut her la- 
ment is so full of best and dear est pas- 
sion, that we love- to listen to words 
so charged vv iih ruth and pity — to see 
buinan tears for u little while filling 
an angeKs eyes — the misery, which 
ive ourselves as inurtuls know, trou- 
bling the countenance of an immor- 
tal. The (.Ihristiaii religion contains 
many a pure weli-liead of sanctify- 
ing waters— and who unmoved can 
think of Una weeping as if she could 
never be comforted ; Yet there is 
no impiety in her complaints— a holy 
submisbiuu subdues her voice— she 
speaks of repentance as if she were 
not a sufferer only, but u sinner — 
‘‘ mine eyes no more on vanilie shall 
is the self-reproach of one who 
yet had never cared for vanity— and 
at the close of her ecstasy— too se- 
vere to endure — how beautiful the 
dawn almost of something like the 
light of hope, rising unawares on a 
iiearb in which humility is so ha- 


bitual, that resignation is already be- 
ginning to bring its own relief! 

“ ‘ If death it be, it is not the firbt 
wound 

That launched hhlh my bre-vt with bleed - 
iiig vifiart. 

Ilegin, and end the bitUr baleful stouiid ; 
If lesse than that 1 fcarr, more ftivoiir I 
have found.’” 

Till thus asked “ to begin,” the 
Dwarf has been mute. His own 
grief for liis master is great, and he 
18 loath, ivcre he able, to speak of that 
hopeless dungeon. Nor was it in his 
power to stop the lady's lament — 
“ dead was his heart within”— and 
he could but rub her temples in her 
swoon— for the hands of the affec- 
tionate and the faithful can do their 
work even when not one word of all 
the words hanging there can effect 
utterance from the lips. 

Sir Satyrane was a ** noble warlike 
knight” — but a mightier far than he 
was commissioned to restore the 
ll^d- Crosse to Una — and behold he 
comes— he alone who had power to 
set the prisoner free. 


** At last she cliauoced by good hap to meet 
A goodly knight, faire marching by the way, 
T gotlior with Ills sipijre, arayed meet : 
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His glitteranrl armour t^hined far avray, 

Liko glauuoing H£;ht of Plurlius* hriiihtebt ray ; 

From top to tui' no place appeared hare, 

That deadly dint of steele endamrer may : 

Athwart his hrest a hauldrieiv brave he ware, 

That shind, like twinkling stars, with atones most pretious rare: 

“ An*I in the miiUt thereof one pretious Mono 
Of wondious worth, and eke of wondrous mights, 

Shapi like a liiuie.N head, exceeding shone, 

Like Hesperus emongst the lesser lights. 

And strove for t(» .ima'/c the weaker sights ; 

'J’herehy hi^ niortall blade full comely hong 
In yvory sheath, ycarv’d with ciirifm«» slights, 

M huso hiltb were burnisht gold, and handle strong 
Of mother-pevle, and buckled with a golden tong. 

“ IIU Ifhughtie helmet, horrid all with gold, 

Tioth gloihni.s hri:^htm‘sse and great terronr liredd ; 

For all the crest a <lragon did enfold 

M’ith greedie pawes, and over nil diil spredd 

Ills golden wingcs ; liis dieailfiill hidMous hcdd, 

Clo'ie couched on the hc\er, seemd to throw 
From tl.uning mouth Inight spaichles h»‘r\ redd, 

That snddiine horruur to faint hartes did show ; 

And seals taUe ssas 'tretcht adowne his hack full low. 

“ Tpon tj*e top of all hi>» loftic cre‘‘t 
A houncli of hearcs jIisc«dour<l ilisersly, 

With sprint led peaile, and jjoltl lull richly tlrest, 

Did shake, and si emd to d.uince fur iolJify ; 

Like to nn almond tree ymounted hye 
On top oi greune Nellnis all alone. 

With hlossoms brave hedt‘cked daintllv. 

Whose t'Mulfr locks do treuihle even tin" 

At everie liltli* biedth that umlcr heaven is hlownc. 

Hia warlike sho ld ul! closely voser'd was, 

Ne might ot morUil eye he ever *c*ene ; 

A'ot made of stcele, nor of tmluring bras, 

( Such earthly meltals voou consumed beenc) 

Hut all of tliamond perfect pun* ami cleene 
It framed was, one rnassy t.nlire motild, 

Ilcwen out of adamant rocke with engines Uoene, 

That jioiiiT of sprat e it iiesiT pei'cen cmihl, 

tliot of dirt'fiill sword divide the substance would. 

“ The s,une to wight he never wont disclose. 

But wheniis Tiionsfcra huge he would dismay, 

(ir daunt uneijuall armies of his fots. 

Or when the flying heavens he would affray : 

For so exceeding shone his glistring ray, 

That Pho-hun' golden face it did attaint, 

A« when a iloud his heasne-, doth over-lay ; 

And silver Cynthia wexed pale and faynt, 

As when her face is staynd with niagickc arfs constraint. 

** No magicke arts hoieof h,id any might, 

Not bloody wordes of bold enchauntera call, 

Bat all that was not such as seemd in sight, 

Before that shield did fade, and suddein fall ; 

And whon him list the raskall routes appall, 

Men into stones tberewiih be could transniew. 

And stones to dust, and dust to nought at all ; 
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And when him liKt the prouder lookes subdew, 

He would them gasdng blind, or turne to other hew. 

“ N« let it KL'eme that credence this exceedes ; 

For be that made the bauie was knowne right well 
To have <Iono much more admirable dcudes : 

It Merlin was, \>hich whyluinc did excel! 

All living wightea in might of luagicke apell ; 

Both shield, and sword, and aniiotir, .all he wrought 
For this young piince, when first to armes he fell ; 
But when lie dwie, the Faery Queeno it brought 
To Faerie Loml, where jet it may be seen if sought. 

“ A gentle youth, his dearly loved squire, 

IBs spearc of heheii wood hehind him hare, 

Whose harmful liead, thrise heated in the fire. 

Had liven man) abreast with pikehead si^uare ; 

A goodly person, ami couhl menage fairc 
Ills stiihhorn steed with curbed canon liitt, 

Who under him did trample .is th<‘ aire. 

And chuuft that any on his haeke should sitt, 

The \rori rowels iiitolrothv fouie he bitt.” 


No need to name him — 'tis the 
Hero of the Fairy Queen, Gloriana'a 
own Kuiglit -though yei he has 
never seen her fat‘e but in a dream 
— the Briton Priiiee, rteipendra- 
I'on’s Son, Anbur (lie Uiidyini? — 
Magnanimity, and Matrnificence ! — 
The po«‘t Jat islies on his creation all 
hia sense and all his power <if heroic 
beauty, and rejoices to beitold the 
vision brightening before him into 
coiiMimmate splendour. 

I'he \isioii tirst appears at a dis- 
tance — 

“ lbs glittor.ind nrrnour ^hinc•I fai .iw:i) 

and then the sight was like sun- 
shine. It nears, and is seen to be 
armed cap a- pie. There is visible, 
athwart its breast, a baldiic shining^ 
with precious stones, like twinkling 
atara. In midst of them one stuiie, 
like Hesperus ainont( the lesser 
lights, shaped like lady’s head — 
whose head hulfiloriana’s — and she, 
you know, was none other Imt lilnfl;- 
land’s Virgin Queen. The old sto- 
riauH tell, that on Arthur’s shield 
was painted the image of the Virgin 
Mary; hut it pleased Edmund to 
lace the diamond Taniicpiil on his 
aldric, right on the middle of the 
hero’s heart. There hangs his mor- 
tal blade, called by the siorians (ya- 
Bhiirn or Excalibur, by Spenser 
Mordure — the Biter. Finer and finer 
lines 8uec.eed one another as the vi- 
sion continues intenselier to burn 
before the great painter's imagina* 
tion. 


“ IIi*» haughtlc lu-lmct, liorrul a’l with gold,” 

and its dragon crest, superbly tcr- 
rihle as they are, do not yet satis- 
fy the poet; and he cannot rest till 
his exultation jh’oduces an imafft* of 
utmost grandeur, and likewjM* of 
perfect beauty— beyond which even 
ids genius could not go, and which 
is indeed transcendent — , 

** A bouncli of hcarcs discolourd ilivpiS'dy 
Wiih hprinclccl poui^e, ami gold full ndih 
drest, 

Did shake, and seemd to daniicc foi iollilj ; 
T,ik«‘ to an almond tree jinouiiti'd hjc 
< >n top of greem* Stdinis all alone,'* Lr, 

That Shield resembles Atlant’s in 
Ariosto, which afierw'ards Ruggiero 
owned, and which w^as always kept 
covered too, unless on greatest oc- 
casions. Was it imaged from the 
story of Medusa’s head ? So asks 
some one — and we answer, No. 
^Vas it imaged from the j'Egis of Ju- 
piter, filled with the figures of Hor- 
ror and Flight, which Minerva, the 
goddess of wisdom, usually borel'* 
So asks Upton — and we answer, No. 
W as it imaged from the shield which 
Minerva (see Ovid) gave to Perseus, 
when she sent hinr to attack the 
Gorgon ? No. It was imaged from 
a shield Spenser saw in his sleep, 
witl^his hand lying on a Bible, 
which he had been reading till mid- 
night, and then fell into a dream. 
For we agree wdth Upton, tliat “ ’Tis 
Truth and Wisdom which shows all 
deformity in its proper hue ; fright- 
ens away all monsters, and prevails 
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over all Illusions and falsehoods;** 
and we farther agree with Upton, 
whom we love, that a finer compli- 
ment was never paid by poet to 
woman, than when Spenser at the 
close declares, that this shield is still 
in possession of the Faery Queen. 

“ III F.ierii* Loinl, where y**t it may be 

seen if souffht.’* 

For what queenly endowment so 
resplemlenl as Truth and Wisdom ? 
Tlie shield is light itself— and thus 
her Lauieate immortalized Eliza by 
attributing to her a soul, 

All of (liainond, perfect, pure, niul 
eU'cm* ; *’ 

and so spake Shakspeare too of her 
the gracious Lady of the West. 

Una’s heart— grief-full as it was till 
it could liold no more — imistha\e 
been inspired with some tNunfort — 
almo.'jt with gladness — the gladness 
of hopo that sometimes knows not 
itself to be. hope — by this Appaiition 
— even before she heard his voice, 
liut Uiia was the daughter (»f a king 
and of a queen, and site was not 
startled hy 

** That helmet horiul all with 

nor by the dragon crest — y€‘t she 
must have admit imI the meteor that 
crowned it — for nfeteoious was that 
liair with its jKarK and gold — 
though she saw it as her poet <lid — 

*• Lihc to an almond (rt-c wnountfd hte 
On top ot giCKU Si'liiiis all alon**.” 

She says not a tvord on its ap. 
proach— nor testifies either wi»nder, 
or surpiise, or joy; nor even had 
she been happy, would she have 
been the first to speak. Now, from 
all that glor)', her soul turned sick- 
ening away to the captive in his dun- 
geon. Spenser says not so— but in 
one softest, gentlest, and most 
mournful stanza he lets us into tlte 
truth. 

“ What nurld» delight, or ioy of living 
«tp(*ach. 

Can hart, so pltingd in sea of sorrowes dci^p, 
And heaped nithso huge minfortunes, ri'acK? 
The careful! cold boginneth for to creep, 

And in my hart his yron arrow stee(% 

Soone a«< I thinke upon rny bitter bale. 

Such helplesAO harrncs yts better hidden 
keep, 

Then rip up griefc whf fo it may not availe; 
My last left comfort is my woes to wrepe 
and waile.” 


No. V. [Jan. 

With lovely court he ’gan her en- 
tertaine” — blithe soon sees that «<he 
Is in great atfiiciiou, and ere yet im 
knows w^hat h may be, tries to suotlio 
and support her under it by humane, 
wise, and pious seiUiiueniH, that 
could not be heard by such a heart 
as hers without inspiring comfort. 

** Ills goodly reason and well guided 
speech 

So deepe did settle in her grachuiH 
thought,'’ 

that she. is enabled to tell her “ story 
sad;’* all of whicli thou already 
knowest — gentle reader — for u »* 
have told thee it all— and though she 
says, “ 1 shall tell you briefe,” l.er 
words, now moiirntiil and tioiv p.is- 
Kionate, keep iiowitig or pouring as 
if they could not end — for ail ilic 
while her eyes are on that ariiioiir 
and tliose arms — and in inidsi of 
her narrative she suildenly breaks 
out — 

And yc, the foilurnc relnpu*'. «<f l.i-* 

pOW I f, 

HU biting sword, uud his devout ii.g 

Which have endured many a flrfinll’u! 
re, 

Can sjuak liU proui«tse, that did e;.Mt 

you lifiuv, 

And w»li could rule j n.nv lie hatii liu 
you lnv;rc 

To be the ifcord of his niefuH lussp, 

And of my d.oleful distnl ventiii-f. detaie. 
O be, \ ',v icCfid of ll.f goiMl Urtl-, ros-<f, 
Wlierc li#ne j rt* left > om* loid, that touM 
so Wfli you tO'>>C f' ” 

With what exquisHe delicacy of 
lendornesR does she touch on his un- 
lianpy delusion — without one word 
of blame — as if be had done nothing 
that needed her forgiveness! Yet 
the thought is insupportable that her 
loyalty should have been suspected ; 
and after attributing his desertion of 
her to the arts of that ” enchanter 
bad,** she cannot help giving utter- 
ance to her own innocence in ivoi ds 
expressive too of perfect belief in 
his — Po holy and heavenly a virtue 
is love iu the heart of truth. 

'* Be iudg«', ye hcnvcini, that all thiiig« 
right (‘Nteenif', 

Huw 1 him loved, and love with all niy 
might ! 

S<i thim^^ht I eke of him, a?i(l think I 
thouyhi uriyht,'* 

He to whom she has been speaking 
so long and fervently has not once 
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interrupted her, even by his eyes — 
fixed we can well believe pitifully 
and reverently on hers; but on 
ceasin/^of her voice, he the Magnani- 
mous knew well how to comfort 
her — and a few words relieve her 
heart of **its importunate and heavy 
load.*’ Her heart can have no mis- 
givings — and she knows as surely as 
she sees the sky, that she is in pre- 
sence of the Deliverer. 

“ Kro hhp bad (mkIimI nil, she gnii to fuint ; 
Hut he her comforted, and fuirn beM|mkis 
* CfiteM, rnadame, yc have great (*au^e of 
lilairit, 

Tiiat stoutest hart, I wceno, rouIJ cause 

Hut be of clieare, mid cornfort to you 
take, 

I’ui* till I have acquit your captive 
kiiigiit, 

Assure your selfe I will you not forsake.* 
H i*> eiiciirefulle word!! reviv'd her eheare- 
lexse ]<[)riuhl ; 

S(i forth they went, the dwarfe them 
guidifig ever 1 ii'ht.'* 

1'hf» tlwarfguulrs them to Orgog- 
lio’scamlo — and the knijiht, alighiing 
from Ins ‘Moftie steed,” bitls the 
lady stand aloof to see what end of 
fijzht shotihl him iiefal that day.” 
lliss!(jniie,“th(5adtnirer ofh}^ might, ’* 
w iiids the bugle wliich ‘ lions: adowne 
his side in twisted gnhl and tussidles 
gay ’— “an enchanted horn,*’ taken, 
< I noth I'pton, “ from the horn of 
llidand, mentioned hy Turpin in 
the history of ("diaries the (iieat.** 
And he adds, that tin* mention of 
Uoland’s hum by Turpin, explains 
that passage in Dun Quixote — “ In 
Roncesvalles is tube seen Orlando's 
horn, as big as a great beam.” If so, 
then Spenser does not seem to have 
taken “ Ills enchanted horn,” for he 
tells us very particularly that it was 
“an horn of bugle small.** Who 
does not remember Sir Walter’s 
glorious lines — 

“ O for a blast of that dread horn. 

On Fontarabiari echoes borne. 

That to King Charles did come, 
When Roland brave, and Olivier, 

And every Paladin and Peer, 

In lioncesvalles died ! ” 

Ariosto — Upton says — took from 
the same source the hint of the Horn 
which Ostolfo the English duke re- 
ceived from Logistilla. Loffistllla 
represents Reason, and the Horn — 
whose sound bred terror— repre- 


sented Justice, which broods terror 
in all inisdoers, and drives thorn out 
of the country. But the Horn, 
which this Gentle Squire carries with 
him, represents not only Justice, hut 
rather “ the word of Truth, the word 
of God, whose sound goeth into all 
the earth.” Warton, we think, says 
that Spenser has not made enough 
of this Horn — but Tom *8 ideas "of 
horns must have been too exalted — 
for heard ye ever “ Horn of bugle 
small” sound more dreadfully than 
111 these stanzas ? 

** Was never wight that heard that sbriU 
♦ ling Kowiid, 

But trembling fearc* did feel in every 
vatrie : 

Three miles it might he easy heuril 
arowfid. 

And eiadines three uiinswerM it selfe 
again e : 

No faul.se eiiehaiintmerit nor (leeeiptfull 
ti’aine 

Might onee abide the terror of that blast. 
Hut pl’e^erltly was void and wholly vanii* ; 
No gate so .stToiig, lutke so firtiie anil 
la**!. 

Hut with that piercaiig noise flew cpf.ii 
quite, or brast. 

** The same before the geauntS gale hV 
blew. 

That all the eaitle quaked from tlie 
grownd, 

And every dore of free-will open tlew. 
The gyauiit selfe dismaied with ll at 
sow rid, 

Wliere he wnlh his Duessa dalliaui ee 
fowl'd, 

In hast e.vme rushing forth from inner 
bowre, 

With staling eounteiiiiuiire steiiie, as oi e 
ustownd, 

Aiid staggeiing steps, to weet what siid- 
dein stowre 

Had wrought that horror strange, and 
dar’d his dreaded powre.” 

“ High mounted on her many- 
headed Beast,” Duessa comes after 
the Giant with her golden cup, re- 
plete with magic arts, from which 
many bad supped death and de- 
spair. She is the mystical Babylon, 
“ with a golden cup in her hand, 
full oftabominations ; kings and in- 
habiters of the eai'th have been made 
drunk with her wine.’* The Gentle 
Squire is in jeopardy beneath the 
feet of the monster — for the angry 
witch had sprinkled her enchant- 
ments all over his weaker parts; 
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but the Knight finally prevails over 
Orgoglio— when lo 1 

That huge great body, vrhich the gyaunt 
bore, 

Was yanisht quite, and of that monstrous 
mas 

Was nothing Icfte, but like an emptie 
blader was/’ 

He had been puffed up — and now is 
but devirs dung. A few inomenta 
before, he tumbled down like 
“ a tree. 

High growing on the top of rocky clift, 
Whose hart-strings with keene steele 
nigli hewen 

The mightie truiicl^ halfe rent with rag- 
ged rift, 

Doth roll adowne the rucks, and fall with 
fearefiill drift.** 

That is a magnificent image—for as 
yet Orgogiio was but shorn of his 
right leg by the knee ; ’* and here is 
another image as magnificent — 

Or as a cattle, reared high and round, 

By subtile engiiis and malitioiiN i>1ight 
Is undermined from the lowest ground. 
And her rouuilatiuo forst, and feebled 
quight, 

At dowrie falles, and with her heap- 
ed hight 

Ilei* bastie niii»e does more heavy make, 
And yields it selfe unto ihe victours 
might ; 

Such was this gyaunt's fall, that seemed 
to shake 

The sted fast globe of earth, as it for feare 
(lid quake." 

The whole combat, from beginning 
to end, is described by means of 
magnificent images — as for exam- 
ple— 


.Vo. TT. [Jan. 

lie has redd his end 

In that bright shield, aud all their forces 
spend 

Themselves in vaino : for, since that 
gluumdiig sight, 

He hath no powre to hurt nnr to defend ; 
As where the Almighties' ligutniug brood 
does light, 

It dimmes the dazed eyeii, and daunts 
the sences quight.*' 

And how happened It that this shield 
bad not thus operated earlier in the 
fight? Because it had been veiled 
from sight. But the club of the 
giant had falieu on it, and “ did 
loose his vela by chaunoe." And 
then 

“ Oi»en Hew, 

The light whereof, that hevonS light did 

pay. 

Such bhr/uig bri^htnesse through the. 
ayer threw, 

That e>e mote not the same endure to 
vew.” 

Not only did it blind the eyes of 
Orgogiio and Duessa, 

But eke the fruitful! -headed beast, 
amazd 

At fiashitig heaincs of that sun-shiny 
bhieid, 

Became stark blind, and nil his settees 
da/.d. 

That downe he tiimhied on the durtie 
field, 

And seemd hinisclftt as conquered to 
yield.’* 

Had that shield been sooner unveil- 
ed, Orgoglit) bad not so endangered 
the life of tht.* DeJiver<^r. What think 
you of this description ? 


Therewith the gyaunt buckled him to fight, 

Infiaind with Ncoriiefull w'ratli and liigh disdaine, 

And lifting up his dreadfull club on bight, 

All armd with ragged snubbes ond knuttie graine. 

Him thought at first eiic.uunter to have sUine; 

But wise and wary was that noble pere, 

And lightly leaping from so monstrous roainc, 

Did fayre avolde the violence him iiere; 

It booted nought to thinke such thunderbolts to beare. 

** Ne ahaine he thought to shonne ho hideoue might : 

The ydle stroke, enforcing furious way. 

Miming the marl^ of his misaymed sight. 

Hid fall to ground, and with his heavy sway 
So deepely dinted in the driven clay, 

That three yardes deepe a furrow up did throw; 

The sad earth, wounded with so sore assay, 

Hid grooe full grievous underneath the blow, 

And trembling with strange feare did like an earthquake diow. 
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** As when ulmightie Jove, in wruihl'uU inumi, 

To wreake the guilt of mortall sins is hent, 

Hurled forth his thundriiig dart with deadly food, 

£orold ill flumes, and smouldrlng drerinient. 

Through riveu cloudes and raolteu flrmament, 

The fiers threeforked engin making way, 

Both loftie towres and highest trees bath rent, 

And all that might his angry passage stay ; 

And shooting in the earth castes uji a mount of clay. 

** Ills boyntrous club, so buried in the grownd, 
lie could not rearen up againe so light, 

But that the kiiighi him at advantage fowtid ; 

And whiles he strove his eombred elnbbc to quight 
Out of the earth, with blade all burning blight 
He smott off his left nrme, which like a block 
Did fall to ground, depriv’d of native might ; 

Large streuines of blood out of the ti itiieked stotdc 
Forth gushed, like fresh- water streame from riven rock. 


** Dismayed with so desperate deadly wound, 

And eke iinpalient of unwonted payne. 

He lovvdiy hniyd with beastly telling sowiid, 

'I'hat all the iieldes rebellowed ugaiue . 

As great a iioyse us when in ('yiiibrian plaine 
An heard of bnlles, whom kindly rage doth sting, 

Doe for the milky mothers want compluine, 

And till the fieldes with troublous bellowing, 

The neighbour woods around with hollow murtnurring.'' 


Longinus— quoth Upton— “ would 
have written a whole chapter un the 
boldneag and hiiMiniity of the 
thoughts and images in this sicniii- 
tude/' But we are nut Longinus, 
80 shall be silent Jortin falls into 
the same absurd mi«»take with L'p- 
ton respecting the image in the last 
stanza. The Bishop says that *‘bullh‘* 
is here used by a cataehresis for 
•‘calves.’* We most positively deny 
that, and assert that they were full- 
grown bulls. The troublous bel- 
lowing of a herd of calves complain- 
ing for their milky mothers sounds 
to our ears as any tiling hut sub- 
limely terrible, but that of a herd of 
bulls two years old and upwards is 
enough to frighten even an arch- 
bishop. All this accumulation of 
imagery has a wonderful eflfect, to 
our mind, on the close. 

Of that monstrous mas 
Was nothing lofte, but like an cmptle 
bladder was.*' 

What was that Spiritual Power 
but a puflfed-up bladder of wind — 
that man of sin who opposed and 
exalted himself above all that was 
called God ? ” •• Vainly pufft up by 
his fleshly mind I ” Yet Polymetis 
Spence quotes that close as an in« 


stance of Spenser’s not unfrequent 
abr^urclities — of imagination getting 
the better of judgment. He oeght 
to have better read his Bible. 

Duessa is seized by the Cientle 
Squire— while Una comes forward in 
all her heavenly mildness and beauty 
to greet the (‘.onqueror with her 
gratitude— and where or when was 
ever gratitude e.vpressed in such 
lovely words? 

** The I’oijll virgin, which beheld from 
far re, 

In pensive plight, and sad perplexitie, 

The whohf atrhieveinent of this doubt- 
full wurre. 

Came running fast to greet his victoric 
With sober gladtiessc and myld modestie ; 
And wilh sweet ioyous cheare him thus 
bespake ; 

* Fayre braiiiich of noblesse, flowro of 
chevalritt! 

That with your worth the world amazed 
make. 

How shal|^ quite the paynes ye suffer 
for m^ake ? 

• • • • 

** * But sith the heavens and your faire- 
handeling 

Have made you master of the field this 
day. 

Your fortune malster eke with governing. 
And well begonne, end all so well, I 
pray, 
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Ne let that wiched woman scrape away; 
For she it is that did my lord hethralli 
My dearest lord] aud deepe in dongeon 
l»y* 

Where he his belter dayes hath wasted 
all. 

O heare how piteous to you fur ayd 
does call ! * ” 

The Prince, leaving Ducasa in the 
hands of his squiro/and Uua hope- 
ful outside of the castle walls, enters 
by himself “ with greedy great de- 
sire.” But there is nowhere any 
symptom of life. 

** Then gan he lowdly through the house 
to cull. 

But no man car’d to miswere to his rrye ; 
There raigritl a solemne siieiiri* owr all ; 
Nur voice was heard, nor wight was 
seeiip, in bowre or hall.” 


r. iSan. 

At last appears an old man with 
beard white as snow— leaning on his 
staiT-^and blind — with a bunch of 
keys on his arm all overgrown with 
rust — the ke)’8 of every inner door 
— but their use unknown to him — 
nor can he utter but these words — 
“I cannot tell.” T]bi8 is Ignaro — 
“ foster father of the gyaunt dead.** 
The knight honours his reverend 
hairs and holy gravity; but nearly 
loses his temper on receiving to all 
questions the same n^ply — ** 1 can- 
not tell.*’ Studying his “sencelesse 
speech and doted igu(»rance,’* he 
^guesses tlie old fool’s nature by his 
face, aud “calming his wrath with 
goodly temperance,** takes the keys 
and opens door after door. 


“ Thpi-e atr wifhin full rich arayd he fotnui 
With royall airas and rcMpUMidoiit gold. 

And did with store of i»v«*ry thing alioiiiid, 

The greatest princes pre**eiii‘e might behold; 

But all the floore (too iilthy to be told) 

ith bloyd of guiltlesse babes and JniioreMt« trew, 
Whiidi there were si, tine, as aheepe out of tin* fold. 
Defiled was, that dre,idt'ull to vew, 

And sacred ashes over it was stiowed new. 


“ .\nd there beside of marble Mone was built 
An altare, carv’d with cunninc ymagery, 

Oil whydi trew C'arUtiuns blood was often spilt, 

And holy rnai tyres often doen to dye, 

With cMiidl malice and strong tyianny ; 

Wliosc blesved sprites fiom iinderneiith the stone 
'J'o Cod for vengeance cryde continually, 

And with great uiiefe wire often heard to gnme ; 

Thai hardest hart would bleede to heare their piteous mnne 

Through pverie rowme he sought, and everie bowr, 

But no where could he find that wttfuil tin all : 

At la^-t he came unto an yron doore, 

That was lockt, but key found not at all 
Ftnong'jt that bouiich to open it wilhull ; 

But in the same u little grate was pight, 

Tliroiigh which he sent his voyce, and lowd did coll 
AVilh all Ills powre, to %veet ii living wight 
Were boused tlierewithin, whom he enldrgrn might. 

“ Therewith an hollow, dreary, murmuring voyce, 

These pitteous plaintes and dolours did rrsoutur; 

* O ! who that wliich bringes me ha[»py choyce 
Of death, that here lye dying every stound, 

Yet live perforce in baleful daiknesse bound? 

For now three mooqes have changed thrice their hew, 

And have been thrice hid underneath the ground. 

Since I the heavens chearefull face did vew. 

O ! welcome thou, that dost of death bring tydings trew.' 

“ Which when that champion heard, with percing point 
or pity deare his hart was thrilled sore, 

And trembling borrour ran through every inynt, 
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Ff»r ruth of gcntio kntgbi to ifiowle forlore ; 

Which shaking he rent that yron Uopo 
With furious force and indignation fell ; 

Where entred in, his foot could find no flore» 

But all a deep descent, as dark as bell, 

That breathed ever forth a filthy bauefuU smell . 

** But neither darkericsse fowle, nor filthy band r, 

Nor noyiius smell, bis purpose could withhold, 

(Entire affection bateth nicer hands) 

But that with constant zele and corage bold, 

After long paines and labors manifold, 

He found the meanes that prisoner up to reare. 

Whose feeble thighes, unable to uphold 

His pined corse, him scarse to light could beare ; 

A rueful 1 spectacle of death and ghastly drere. 

'* His sad dull eles, deepa sunck In hollow pits,* 

Could not endure ih* unwonted auune to view ; 

His bare thin checkes for want of better bits. 

And ni)i)ty sides deceived of their dew, 

Could make a stony hart bis hop to rew ; 

His rawbone armes, whose mighty brawned bowrs 
Were wont to rive steele plates and helmets hew, 

Were eleiie i oiisiim'd ; and all his vitall powres 
Heeayd, atid u1 his iltsb shrunk up like withered flowres. 

" Whome when his lady saw, to him she ran 
With hasty ioy : to see him made her glad, 

And sad to view his visage pule and wan, 

Who earst in flowres of freshest youth was clad. 

Tho svhen her well of tenrea she wanted had. 

She >aid, * Ah ! dearest lord ! what evil starre « 

On you hath frowiid, and pourd his influence bad, 

'i'hat of your soife ye thus berobbed arre, 

And tbia mi^seeinitig hew xumr manly looks doth marre ? 

“ ‘ But welcome now, my lord, in wele or wot, 

Wh«»se preneJicc I have luckt too long a day ; 

And fye on fortune, mine avowed foe, 

Whose wrntlitui wreukes themselves doe now alay, 

And for those wronges shall treble pennnnce pay 
Of Mehle good : good growes of evils priele.* 

Tho rhrarJesstf man, whom sorrow did dismay. 

Had 110 delight to treatcii of his griefo ; 
liis lung endured famine needeii more reliefe. 

** * Faire lady,* tlien said that victorious knight, 

* I'be things that grievous were to do or boare. 

Them Co renew, 1 woto, breeds no delight ; 

Best inusti'ke breeds delight in loathing eare : 

But th* only good that growes of passed feare, 

Is to be wise, and ware of like ngeln. 

This dales eiisample hath this lesson deavo 
Deepe written In my heart with yron pen. 

That bllsse may not abide in state of mortall men.'** 

llTherels not in all the Faery Queen a lal^ without a sufficient reason 
a more perfect pasaaee^-not in all for such change of character. It 

S oetry. ^ensera style is said to be keeps a look-out how the land lies, , 
iffuse. So is the stylo of a river and adapts its career to circumstan* 
when it chooses to become a lake, cos— all its way down from source' 
But a river never chooses to become to sea. Th ere you see it iliooting 
VOL. XkXVlI. NO. ccxxx. B 
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straight as an arrow— hero you 
might mistake it for a mighty ser- 
pent uncoiling in tlu; sun — there you 
almost wonder why it is inute—till 
you gaze again and are ashamed ot 
yourself for haung expected vciico 
from one so still and deep — and here 
you see the old tt)ps of trees swing- 
ing in the storm, hut hear not the 
branches creak because of the thun- 
der of the cataract Just so with 
Spenser. One hour you see him — 
that is hia jmetry— carelessly diffused 
in the sunshine and enjoying the 
spirit of beauty, in which ho lies 
enveloped as in a veil of dreams — 
another he winds ;eiway lucidly alon^ 
flow'ery banks with a sweeter and 
yet sweeter somr, as he nears the 
bowers on the borders of Paradise — 
now as if subdued by a sudden 
shadow, bis brightness grows a glim- 
me*!*, and the glimmer a gloom — and 
wondering what noise it is you hear, 
you catch a sight through the mist 
of white tumbling waves, and recoil 
In alarm from a monstrous sea. 

But we are getting too poetical 
perhaps for criticism, which should 
always be prosaic forsooth; so we 
calmiy ask you to tel! us wdiat you 
think of the inside of the dead 
Gyauiit's Castle? It re<piired some 
little courage — dH it not— to walk 
all alone by himself — like that 
Knight — one after another through 
80 many silent rooms — all richly lur- 
nished 

With royal arms and resplendrnt gold 

and at the same time all sw'im uiing 
in bloody filth. 

“And Huiied abhea over it were streivn.** 
What ashes ? “ Ashes,” quoth Up- 
ton, prostituted to impious and su- 
perstitious rites — ashes that recei\ ed 
the blood of those victims which 
cried to God for vengeance.’* Which 
IB scriptural — ” the voice of thy bro- 
ther’s t)lood crieth unto me from the 
ground” — “ 1 saw under the altar 
the souls of them that were slain 
for the word of God ! ” W’as never 
such voice of horror as then was 
heard buried in that dungeon I And 
the dungeon’s self 1 ^ 

“ Wbens rntrod in, bis foot could find 
no tlore, 

But all a dppp descent as dark as hell, 
That breathed ever foilb a fiUhie banefull 
smell 1” 
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The voice says he. hfis been tljree 
months in captivity ! All that while 
“Jiving on the vapours of a dungeon.'* 
Ilow did the Deliverer lift up the 
prisoner into the light of day? “ He 
found means” to do so — enquire thou 
no farther — for he was mighty to 
save. The Red-crosse is now lying in 
the open air with his face to the sky 
— and l^na is kuerliug over him — 
and kissing— -for the first time— and 
many times — “his bare thin cJieeks !” 

“ To see him loudo her ^lad, 
And Mul to ste his pale anil wuii." 

Many W'ords she says to him— and in 
every word there is a ki'^s- and the 
Deliverer stands over them silent — 
and the Dwarf is weeping for joy, a 
little way apart — but the Red l^nisse 
has lost his speech — and is all but 
dead. 

“ The rhcarelrsae mnn whom -Horrow did 
dlsmny, 

Had no deli^'hl to tmitoii of his grielV j 
His Ion:: endured i'.iiniite needed more 
relief'e.” 

Tliese last three lines are like three 
lines of Shnkspeare’s. I'arnine has 
killed in the Red- Crosse inil care eien 
for Una’s endeannents. Her voice 
is not now music to his ear. In its 
hollow horror rings— theie is a dull 
fire in bis brain — the fever of hunger 
and thirst is eating his blood to the 
dregs. It is the last extreme of na- 
ture’s misery, when the spiritual is 
overcome, and seems to cease in the 
physical, which is drying into clay, 
and already all but a lamp of the 
grave! The great poet, though the 
most tender-hearted of God’s crea- 
tures, sternly religious here, feared 
not to show' judgment on sin verg- 
ing on final doom— and yet had the 
sinner once been, and again was to 
be, resplendent wdth holiness as the 
Evening or the Morning star ! 

And oh! how divinely sweet, how 
humanly mournful, the moral of the 
closing strain ! 

“ This dales ensamplc hath thi.*» lesHon 
denre, 

Deepc written in my heart with yron 
pen. 

That blittse may not abide in state of mor- 
tal men ” 

And is the allegory here even 
deeper than it seems— though that 
may hardly he— seeing that it seems 
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deep Bit that dunjj^eont and that dun- 
geon deep as hell and death ? Upton 
thiiike BO, and has Home aage cuni- 
ments on tbeae three lineH— 

“ Imii* now thre<" niooiies htivc chanj^cd 
lliric« their hen’. 

And have been thriec hid underneath 
the ifi'tiuitd, 

Since 1 the hvaven.s cheand'iill face did 
veiv.” 

Una had told the PrJuec that her 
parents had been ‘M'our years" be- 
8iege<l by a inouHlrous dragon ; ac- 
cording to the lime mentioned in 
Revelations xii. (i— viz. 1200 days; 
“ And the. woman tied into the wil- 
derness, where slie hatii a place pre- 
pared of God, that they Hiiould teed 
her there a tliousaud two hundred 
and threescore years;" or, as it is 
expressed in v. 14, ‘Uo the woman 
were given two wiogB <d a great 
eagle, that she iniglit'Oy into the 
wiidLTneHS,into her'place, where she 
is nourished for a lime, and times, 
and half a time, from tl»e face of the 
serpent/* This Spenser, in round 
numbers, calls four years. The 
Christians likewise continued in a 
persecuted state till the time of (^ori- 
staniine— somewhat moie than three 
hundred years after Christ. Let 
niooues he iutmpreied years— the 
lunar and solar— and perhaps, saith 
Ifpton, we may iind out Spen- 
ser's " hidden allegory." In Reve- 
lations, i ll, the beast overcomes the 
witnesses, who, after three days and 
a l»alf, rise again ; and in Daniel, vii. 
2,5, the eleventh horn of the beast 
not only speaks great words against 
the Most High, but wears out the 
saints, which are given into his liaiid 
until a time, and times, and hall a 


time. Some interpreters, continues 
Upton, very consistently interpret 
the above passages in the same sense, 
as months, days, and years, mean the 
same thing in tiie prophetical style; 
hut poetry recjuires variety, and ad- 
mits of latitude of intCM-pretation ; 
and 'tis very remarkable how our 
poet has varied the prophecy con- 
cerning the persecuted state of the 
(yliurch, exemplified in Una’s pa- 
rents, Una herself, and the Christian 
knight. Thus Upton— and none have 
seen deeper into the allegory of the 
Faery Queen. 

And what have they done with 
Dnessa? The PHnee says to Una, 
“ Now in your power to let her live 
or die and Una, like the Princess 
of Eden, replies, 

“ To doc her die werr sure rlespight. 
And .shame t’ avcnjfv so woke an enemy; 
Put Npoiic her of her i>Ciirlet robe, and Jet 

her tly.*’ 

Even TtuIIi knew not all the loathly 
ugsomeiiess of Falsehood; nor did 
the Red -Crosse, who in his infatua- 
tion had embraced her; bo she is 
stripped — and unless you wish to 
spoil your appetite for dinner, We 
advise you not to look on the hag. 
Yes — look at her at all events — and 
suspect scarlet robes all the rest of 
your days. Spenser has indeed laid 
it on thick— and has been blamed 
for doing so; but be desired to 
sicken the strongest stomach— and 
to inspire mankind with one uuiver- 
sal scunuer. As for Una, she could 
look oil aught on earth — however 
hideous or disgustful— unmoved as 
the moon or a star. 


** So, as «he bad, that witvh they UiRaraid, 

And rob’d of roiall roben, and purple pall, 

And ornaments that richly were diopluid ; 

Ne spared they to strip her naked all : 

Then, when they had desp«>yld her tire and call, 
Such as ibe was their eies iiii^ht her behold, 

That her luUhaped parlit did them appall ; 

A loathly, wrinckled Imst HI favoured, old, 

'Whose secret filth good manners bidiletU not be told. 

Her crafty head was altogether bald, 

And, at In hate of honorable eld. 

Was overgrowna with scurfe and filthy scald ; 

Her teeth out of her rotten gummes were feld, 

And her sowre breath abhoinlnably eiyteld ; 

Her dried dugs, lyke bladders larking, wind, 

Hong downs, and filthy matter from them weld % 
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Hep wrizlei] skin, as rough as maple rind. 

So scabby was, that woahl have loatliM all woinaukind. 

Her neather parts, the shame of nil her kind, 

IVly chaster Muse for shame doth blush to write ; 

But at hin* rompe she growing hud belli iid 
A foxes tulle, with dung all fowl}' dight : 

And eke her ieute most monstrous were in sight ; 

Fur one of them was like an engles claw, 

griping tiihiiints armed to greedy light; 

'J'he other like a keares uneven paw ; 

JMoie ugly shape yet never living creature saw. 

“ Which when the knights beheld, uinazM they were, 

And wundred at so fowle deformed wight. 

‘ Such then,’ said Una, * as she scemetli here. 

Such U the face of Falshood; such the sight 
Of fowle Duestsft, when her borrowed light 
la laid away, and counterfe«auDce kiiowtie.* 

Thus when they hud the witch disrobed quigbt. 

And all her filthy feature open showne, 

They let her goe at will, and wuuder waies imknowne. 


She, flying fast from lleaveirs hated face. 

And from the world that her discovered wide, 

Fled to the wustfull wildernessc apace, 

From living eies her open shume to hide. 

And lu^t ill rocks and raves long uiicspide. 

But that faire crew of knights, and Una faire, 

Did in that castle afterwards abide, 

To rest themselves, and weary powres repaire, 

Where store they lownd of al that dainty was and rare.’* 


And IB the Rod- Crosse reconciled 
to I'na ? VVe Bhodld not have asked 
the question, had not VVarton— ay, 
even Tom Warton — said, ** it is un- 
ii'iluval that the lied- Crosse Knight 
should be so suddenly reconciled to 
Una, after he had forsaken her, for 
her supposed infidelity and impu- 
rity. The poet should certainly first 
have brought about an eclaircisse- 
ment between them.” We cannot 
bring ourselves to like the word 
cclaircissement” in serious com- 
position. It is by no means Spen* 
serian. ** That the poet should have 
certainly first brought about an 
eclaircissement,’' we cannot agree 
with the critic in so dogmatically as- 
serting; and surely Edmund Spenser 
knew what was natural and un- 
natural as well as Tom Warton. 
Tom— we ai-e sorry to say it — ^forhe 
was a fine spirit— is here a dunce. 
Did not the Dwarf narrate sto Una 
all the witchcraft that had deluded 
the Red- Crosse Knight ? Go back a 
few pages, and you will see again 
the whole miserable tala. And was 
the Dwarf wiser than his Lord? 
How could the Laureate— Oxonian 


as he was — and Fellow of Triuir.y — 
believe that the Red-Crosse could 
have a doubt of Una’s inooccncc* — 
after he had seen Duessa turnitig 
against him— -and the whore olOr^^oi;- 
lio ? Had she not left him to rot in a 
dungeon ? And was it possible that 
he could have lain three mouths in 
its hungry stench without nts reason 
and his conscience telling him that 
he had been all along in the clutches 
of a fiend, and had forsaken an an- 
gel ? His many miseries had indeed 
been all thrown away upon him, had 
he not groaned unceasingly in his 
imprisonment to think that his own 
fleshly frailties had not only laid 
himself low, but left that heavenly 
being without one to care for her in 
the haunted wilderness— for he knew 
nothing of the Lion— nor of the Syl- 
vans — nor of Sir Satyranc — nor — till 
light broke into his dungeon— of 
Arthur theDelivercr. ThesageSpen- 
ser shows us the Red-Crosse utterly 
mute. He is afraid— ashamed — to 
look in Una’s face, pale as it Is with 
unupbraiding pity. Yet lio knew 
she had forgiven him— that her heai t 
had not lost one drop of love— and 
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the silenre of them both speaks— far 
beyond the po^er even of Spenser’s 
words— perfect reconciliation— ere 
long to be accompanied in his re*** 
pentant bosom with the blessing of 
peace. The pathos of all this is pro- 
found — and gives us at the same 
time a delightful feeling of the no- 
bility of nature in our great poet’s 
heart. 

The Prince would have hesceched 
I'na to forgive tlie Red^Crosse, had 
there been any need of an inttMces- 
sor. For 

‘'O! fr<> 0 (lly golden rhayne, wherewith 
yl'ere 

'J'he vcrtHcs linked are in lovely wi/.c; 
And noble minder of yore atlyed were. 

In brave jioursiiit of rhevalrous einprize, 
'i'hut none did withers nafety d«s])i/p, 

Nur aid envy to him in need that fctarids ; 
Hut friendly each did ulherti praitsc devize. 
How to ndvuuiire tvith favourable hands, 
.\'i this good prince redeeind the lled- 
crosse knight from hands.** 

“ That weak captive Knigiit now 
we^ed strong,” and lime was not to 
be lost— even in such communion— 
for ** on a great adventure both were 
bound.” Yet I'na could not let the 
Prince go, till she knew who was 
indeed her deliverer, 

“ Least so great g(H>d, as he for her had 
wrought, 

Should die unknown, aiul buried be in 
thankles thought." 

So he tells her the story of his life, 
which you must read in the ninth 
canto. He tells all ho knows, but 
says 

“ * Both the lignage and the certein sire 
From which 1 sprung from mec are hid- 
den yitt; 

For all HO Boons as life did mee admitt 
Into this world, and shewed heven's light, 
From mother’s pap 1 taken was uoiitt, 
Ai:d strelgbt deliver’di to a Fary knight. 
To be iipbroiight In gentle tildes and 
rnartJall might. 

‘ Unto old Timon be me brought bylive ; 
Old Timon, who in youthly yeares hath 
beene 

III warlike featee th* expertest man alive, 
And is the wisest now on earth I weene ; 
His dwelling is low In a valley greene, 
Under the foot of Ranran mossy bore, 
From whence the river Dee^ as silver 
cleene, 


His tombling billowes rolls with gentle 
rore : 

There nil my dales lie trained me up in 
vcrtuoiis lore.”* 

lie then speaks of bis tutor the 
rcat Magician Merlin, who told 
im he was son and heir to a king, 
and l-tia then knows who is her de- 
liverer, and exclaims, 

“ ‘ But whftt adventure, or what high 
intent, 

Halil bi'iMight you hether into Fary I.iind, 
Are.’ifl, PitiNL't; Aimiuiu:, crowne of inar- 
tiull band.’ ’* 

I pton observes that there is a seem- 
ing inconsistency here— for that Una 
had no need to bid 

** Tbal str, lunger knight his name and 
ii.ition tell,” 

seeing that she shows she knew it, 
by' exclaiming 

** Aread, Ih inre Arthur, crowne of mar- 
tiull bund.” 

He is so kind aa to make an apology 
for this apparent oversight on tlio 
part of Spenser — “that Fairy Knights 
often concealed their real names and 
took feigned ones, (lood manners 
therefore* made her ask, before she 
addressed him. Una knew not wiie- 
ther Prince Artliu/ was his real or as- 
sumed name, nor does he in his 
answer resolve this doubt.” Tiiis is 
all sad nonsense. No doubt Una 
was distiiiguii^lied for good manners. 
She asks his name for the best of ail 
reasons, that she did not know it, 
and longed to know it lliat she might 
celebrate, wherever slie and the Ued- 
crosse went, the praises of their 
benefactor. The Prince, thinking 
not of his own name — as modest as 
illustrious—speaks of bis hidden 
lineage— and of the great magician 
Merlin. AVho liad not beard of Mer- 
lin — and wlio had not beard too 
of the pron^it^e of bis pupil ? Una 
at once knows ail she desired to 
know, and in delighted gratitude 
exclaims, 

“ Wfll worthy Impp, 

And p^pil At fur .^urh a tutor’s bnnd, 
Arcad, Prince Artburc, crowne of mar- 
tiall band.” 

A 

Arthur deserved well of Una, and 
Una knew that she could in noways 
make the Red* Crosse happier than 
to honour the hero who had rescued 
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him from death. The patient was yet 
too weak to join much in their dis- 
course ; but no doubt he was a re- 
Terent listener, who never wearied, 
weak as he was, to hear the voices of 
his true love and of his deliverer. 
And their colloquy — rightly under- 
stood — is divine. 

“ * Full hard it is,* <|U0th he, ‘ ta read 
ai iglit 

The course of Jieavenl}' cause, or uuder- 
staiid 

The secret meaning of th* eternal! mlghl;, 
That rules men's waies, and rules the 
thoughts of living wight.* *' 

• 

But whether God sent him pur- 
posely to. do what ho had done, or 
that the passion of his soul brought 
him thither, he says to Una, 

“ You lo hare helpt I hold myself yet 
blcNt.” 

And then, at her request, most ten- 
derly breathed, 

‘ Ah ! courteous knight,* (jnoth she, 
What secret wound 

Could ever find to grieve the gentlest hart 
on ground ?* *' 

he*tells her the story of his dream- 
kindled love for Gloriana, whom 
now he has been long seeking for 
all over Faery Lond." No tale of 
Jove was ever told more eloquent- 
ly — with just enough of passion for 
chaste Una's ear, and chastened by 
the presence of her who was pure 
an light. What can be more beau- 
tiful thau her ejaculation on its 
close I 

‘ O happy queene of Fociics, that hast 
fownd, 

Mongst many one, that with bU prow- 
csse may 

Defend thine honour, and thy foes con- 
fownd ! 

True loves are often sown* but seldom 
grow on ground.* *’ 

Never till this moment— never at 
least in Spenser's stanzas— has the 
Red- Crosse— eiuce his rescue from 
captivity — uttered so much as one 
word. But now he cannot be silent 
— Una’s fervent invocation to the 
Jady-love of his deliverer— -as yet 
seen but in a dream— Inspires him 
to apeak. But with his prayers fer 
the well-being of Prince Arthur and 
^ tfie Queen of Fairies bright," is 
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mingled In prevalence of passion the 
praise of his own I7na— and how that 
expression of the joy of lo\e must 
have relieved, and vivified, and invi- 
gorated his heart ! We trust you feel 
with us the perfection of the stanza 
in which be first breaks that dead« 
like silence in whicli his soul seemed 
swathed as a corse in its shroud. 

** ‘ Thiiir, O ’ ’ llieii .said the gentle Iled- 
crosae knight, 

* Next to that ladicn love shal be the place, 
O fayrest Virgin ! full uf heavenly light, 
Whose wondrous fuith, exceeding earthly 
race, 

Was firmest fixt in myrie extremest case. 
And you, iny the patrone of my 

life, 

Of that greate queene may well gainc 
worthie grace ; 

For onely worthie you, through prowes 
priefe, 

(Yf living man mote worthie be) to be 
her llefe."* 

What silences such converse r 
“ The golden sunne hisglisliiig head 'gifn 
show ; ’* 

and they must part — the Priuce to 
Giorinua’s court— the Red-cTossc and 
Una to the land of Eden. I’hey part 
not without mutual goodly gifts, 

** the sigriPK of grateful mynde, 
And eke the pledges firine, right hands 
together ioynd.*’ 

In his own esteem the Ritd-crosse 
is low — ^but no longer is he ashamed 
lo look in Una’s or in Arthur’s 
face. The Prince had never seen 
him in his emprises audsacldeve- 
ments — but iu a dungeon — weak 
from a dungeon — the shadow of him- 
self and of his former might— a s]>ec- 
tre — an hungered — encrusted with 
misery, and gaunt with tokens of 
threatening but averted death. But 
Una had told him what once liad 
been her champion — and what again 
he would be — “her Lion and her 
Lord.” They were equals — the De- 
liverer and the Delivered. For the 
silver shield the Red-crosse would 
bear once more — once more would he 
couch that poignant spear — witli that 
sword of ethereal temper would he 
yet hew to pieces the Ureat Dragon. 
Therefore, ere parting, as tliey stood 
with ri^ht hands together jofned, 
Una milled on her champion, on him 
who had lam humbly on tte floor 
in Glorkma’s court, and risen firam 
the rushes to claim for his emprise 
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the deliverance of her parent’s king- 
dom. There they stood — and 

“ Pi incp. Arthur gave a box of diamotid 
bii re, 

Kinbowi'd with gold and gorgeous orna- 
ment, 

Wherein were closd few drops of liquor 
pure, 

01 wondrous worth, and veriue excel- 
lent, 

That any wownd could heale inconti- 
nent. 

Which to roquitte, the lled-orossc knight 
him gave 

A hooka, wherein his Saveour’n tesiament 
Was writt with golden letters rich and 
bra re ; 

A workc of xvondrnu't grace, atid hubte 
aoiilcs to save. 

Heaven forfend we should not 
for ever, with all *>ur hearts, love 
old Hoiner — and all old Homer’s 
Heroes ! Diomed and Glauous — 
Hector and Ajax -and other worthies 
— ])artinj^ on the battle field with 
presents of peace. Yet here we 
have soinelhiug more solemn— some- 
thing in its spirit higher far than it 
was possible should bo conceived by 
the genius of the great Ionian, who 
nevertheless, in his blinduesa saw 
all that had then been made v isible 
to the inward eye, of the nobility of 
nature. \^'hat enchanted balsam 
was this — and had Prince Arthur 
got it from tlie great magician Mer- 
lin y We remember that he after- 
wards heals with it Amoret when 
'^almost dead and desperate with 
her late hurts. ** 

£ftHoooes that pi'sciouv liquor forth ho 
drew. 

Which hr in .store about him keptahvay, 
And with fow drops thorof did sofUy dew 
Her wounds, that unto strength restored 
her sooue auow.*' 


The gift of the Christian Knight ta 
Prince Arthur, was more precious 
far than that gold -emho wed box of 
diamond. The balsam could cure 
the wounds of the body — the hook 
those of the soul — so sanative to lite 
that It gave life wings wherewith to 
fly over the grave into everlasting 
rest. 

Our paper darkens as we write, 
and we dimly see tlie words our pen 
lets drop among tlie shadows. For 

Now coineh htill Evening on, and twi- 
ligbt grry 

Hath in her sober livery all tilings clad. 
Silence acrumpaniesj ” 

The dear folk in the Castle of Indo- 
lence will be wondering where the 
old Wizard may be among the woods. 
Not one of them knows of this Cave 
— and with our own hands we con- 
Kti acted tliis rustic Roundtable— 
with legs of living alder, and smooth 
slate-slab from the brook. No com- 
panion have we had during the many 
silent hours— of which canto after 
canto made sweet division — but that 
Wren. And we have not seen Kitty 
— she sits so close — but we know 
she is in her nest beneath Uie mossy 
porch. Hark! Florimel — itinusthc 
she — is ringing a bell, below the 
ruined tower — an\l the home- tinkle 
comes domestically up the dell — al- 
most like an articulate voice. The 
sweet summons must be obeyed — 
lie there lovingly together in the 
nook where dauip never comes — 
Spenser and Wordsu^orih. Thank 
heaven, there is still some Poetry in 
the world — and thus have we passed 
another day in the Forest, of which 
the remembrance will never die, and 
the record live, uerhaps, in many a 
entle heart. Thou stillest of all 
rowD studies ! farewell ! 
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SKETCHES HY I B. 

FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 

My dear North, Ahnve, Chri<ihnas»daif^ 1834. 

I SEND you your pfooso, as usual — that mandrake, the Glasgow Gander, ia 
a joke till him. The hams must stand over to the New Year. You will 

see, too, I haven’t forgotten my promise at last Noctes about the B m 

Letters. My ex-friend has kindly sint me the two following as a specimen, 
the remmender being, as he says, in the hands of Bulwer; and adds, that 
nowtiiat he has a good deal of spare time on his hands, and that the Times 
doesn’t suit, he would be happy to become a regular contiibuter to Maga, 
on the usual terms, — only, he is \tTy pariiciilar about his expenses. I 
can’t say I ever liked either his politics or his prose ; but really his poetry 
does not seem so much amiss. Some pairts of it, I wimtd almost say, reads 
not unlike my own. Yours ever, James Hoou. 

P.S. The first letter, you will see from the post-maik on the back, seems 
to have been returned unopened. How tlie second got back into bis hands, 
he does not explain. You will be glad to hear that Selkijk is safe^ 

J. IL 


I. LORD n— -M TO A ORE AT PERSONAGE. 

Dear W m, to me, on such things much reflecting, 

Your Majesty’s kindness is really aflecting! 

Sure never bad servants such master ! But then, 

’Tis as certain no master had ever such men. 

For example, myself: Where on earth could you find 
« A Chancellor more to your Majesty’s mind ? 

For none can so well keep a conscience, ’tis known. 

As the man^kvho’s not troubled with one of his own. 

Tired of Chancery wrangling and Cabinet strife. 

And heartily sick of my House of Lords’ life, 

I longed to take wing for some far distant shore, 

W*here Lyndhurst and Sugden might vex me no more : 

1 sighed some secluded asylum to gain, 

Where the poor panting T/wca' might toil after in vain ^ 
Where Spectators come not; w’here no good-natiired friend 
Like the Chronicle damns where it meant to defend. 

’Twere pleasant, methought, to revisit the scene 
Where I first tuned to music my .Scotch violin; 

Where I learned, a young student, to vibrate my nose 
To the scents which Edina’s own Flora bestows I 
I longed with old cronies to taste old Glenlivet, 

(I’ve smuggled an anker, and hope you’ll receive it;) 

Till inspired with the feeling, iny carriage 1 order. 

Bundle up the Great Seal^and am over the Border! 

Changed times these, thought I, since that critical day. 
When Southward 1 first took my venturous way I 
When a sHchet Scotch pleader, a mere homme de lettres, 

I scarcely had sixpence ^o give to the waiter ; 

Some professional brass — the whole sum of my riches, 
Fxcept a Bffht heart and a thin pair of breeches, 

g fes, breezes I wore— those who say ’twas a kilt, 1 
f a scandalous libel pronounce to be guilty,) 

Little thinkine, God wot, as 1 sat on the Heavy, 

I should e*er show my nose at your Majesty’s levhe ; 

On the woolsack’s soft cushion my person should sport, 

And he quite hand and glove with the Q n and the Court* 
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But, to come to my tour, — for I fear, my dear W., 

All ihiH talk of old tstoriea must bother and trouble you. 

Yet 1 won't waste your patience, nor spoil this good pen. 

With twaddling descriptions of mountain and glen. 

I leave you to fancy the merry hobnobbing 
I had with so many choice friends at Dunrobin ; 

My paper and powers I reserve, to express 
My successful UebtU on the banks of the Ness. 

Here, what stanch uws ndoUes^ of each kindred and clan. 
Came, itching and fidgiiig, to see the Great Man ! 

Every lane, wyiid, anil doss, si nt its ral>ble and rout. 

And all Tomtiahuricli Street turned inside out. 

They scraped, and they bowed, and, with OsHtau’s beat phrases, 
In their own native English resounded my praises. 

Their encoiiiiunis, of course, 1 took care to disclaim. 

Made as free as I could with your Majesty s name. 

And delighted tlieir hearts, (though the joke nu/i' is atalc,) 

With a promise to write you f)y that evening's mail. 

^ swore, while the Crown and the kilt thus should back me, 
^rie^t., ])rinter, and peer, all in vain sliould attack me. 

I told them how you and i meant to proceed, 

That the greater the hurry the worse was the speed; 

That our future Reforms should at leisure progress. 

Growing fine by degrees, and still gracefully levs, 

Till they tapered away, imperceptibly small, 

To the graud anti climax oi — nothing at all. 

Tiiis bold declaration has been of such use. 

That Tin told it’s all over with poor C'umming Brucc. 

Then oa^tward I hastened tiirougb Elgin and Moray, 

As fast as four nortii- country horses could hurry 
And now let your fancy present you the scene, 

As it changes to Cnion Street, New Aberdeen ; 

The ladies in windows, the mob on the causeway. 

And I in iny chaise, looking solemn and saucy ! 

Came the Provost with welcomings many and warm, 

And twenty stout sons of m// burgh reform; 

Came deacons and counsellors spick and span new. 

And the Clerk, large as life, though a Tory, came too. 

Need I tell of the dinner they gave me at night? 

What scope for a man who could play his cards right ! 

How much, yet how little, 1 managed to say ! 

Through how many windings I wriggled my way ; 

In glorious confusion, the common cant blending. 

Of reforming, preserving, destroying, amending. 

I ne'er said a thing without some reservation. 

Then explained and retracted Uie qualiGcation, 

And as often retracted my own retractation ; 

Till what with the thimble-rig style of my linffo. 

And what with the stren^ of ” the member^a’* worst stingo, 

If the guests in my speeoi any meaning could see. 

They had certainly much the advantage of me. 

On the rest of the speakers all comment loess, 

I saw them but darkly, as 'twere tbrough a glass; 

For who could sit sober, and coolly endure 

The prose of Sir M — ch — 1, or verse of P— nm— re ? 

One orator made it as plain as my nose^ 

That the Tories had never promoted their foes ; 
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And 1 tblnk I remember another oration, 

'Which coniiecUid iny name with a cheap publication. 

Buta truce to details— 1 must fiiiiMh my letter— 

You’d have liked ihe wliole thinj? — nothing could gooff better— 
Except the tsniall sottprr w'e had at Affleck’s, 

Where the theme o’er our drink was still — £'<70 ctrex^ 

Ihope by to-iiiorrovv to leaAre Aberdeen; 

So no more just now — Best respi^ets to the Q — — n. 

Say I’ve made Bailie M cut and send her a plaid off. 

The very same piece that niy — tartans — are made of. 

Perhaps I may write when 1 get to Dundee — 

Perhaps — but believe me, yours truly, H. B. 

Aberdee/i, 1 1th SejfU 1834. 

11, LORD D— M TO LORD A— TH— B. 

Dear'Bos, (so old a friend may claim 
To use that fond, familiar name,) 

You often must have heard me say, 

Since we kick’d out that twaddler Grey, 

That the old P’ather of tlie Bill, 

Though bearing us no great good-will, 

Perhaps might be of service stiU. 

And when you read what I’ve to write 
Of the great doings of last night, 

I’m sure yovr candour must admit 
That we, for once, have made a hit* 

I need not tell you of the plan, 

Nor say with whom the Uiing began. 

Some here would claim it — but you know 
1 wrote from town a month ago, 

Touching the meeting which they call, 

God Ifelp them ! iheit Grey Festival.” 

’Tn-as certainly a happy thought, 

And poor old Grey of course was caught^ 

Still as incorrigibly blind 
To all before, and all behind. 

As, t’other day, when ^ovL^rcsujntdl 

You scarce would thank me to relate 
The gross details of this Scotch 
Their wooden house, built on the plan 
Of Wombwcll's larger caravan— 

Where, for your money, you might see 
The northern Whig menagerie 
Devouring, without salt or shame. 

Their food before their keepers caoie I 

They boast of it — and so must we^ 

But, my dear Bos, ’twist you ami me, 

It was a raffish company. 

A single pitiful Scotch Peer, 

And B^onets some three or four. 

With Lawyers, (briefless ones, 1 fear,) 

Perhaps some ffCty or three score— 

These were the Notables — the rest 
Would scsarce admit of any teat. 

And few amug them might he seen 
To say with «e^ ^these hands me deea.** 

But on all this we need not dwell. 

And ’tis quite dear the ^ing must telL 
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Grc?y, to be Biiro, was rather stiff — 

In point of fact be cut me dead—- 
And Durham looked at me as if 

Strange thoughts possessed that addled head I 
Nay, for an hour or two, 1 sat 
Fearing tlu*y rrouM let out the cat — 

But now, dear Bos, no fear of 
They w'isely let the matter pass. 

And so you may he sure did I, 

And though the serpent in the grass” 

Some of our friends perhaps might spy, 

’Twas clear the maiiy-headed beast, 

Who juHl before had gorg'd his feast. 

Did not suspect us in the least. 

As for the speeches — Grey was tame 
And prosy as he alwa^’s is; 

And all his views were just the same 
That you’ve, so often heard me quiz : 

The same old story of The Bill, 

And of ilie people’s sovereign will. 

Mixed up with all those cautions sage, 

I'orgotteii at a rertntn stage. 

Yet noit — how graceful at his age ! 

The same old womanibh nee- saw — 

‘‘ Assert your rights — yet keep the law”— 

The same attempt at hot and void — 

” 1 fain tvould give, and yet withhold 
In short, the view's at W'hich one half 
Of every face but his must laugh, 

And w'hich, of course, 'tis worse than vain 
To give in tlie didactic strain. 

No, my dear Bos, both you and I • 

Have liow' been Unt long on the sly,” 

Such grave experiments to try. 

These views, how-ever, w'ell demand, 

As things with us at present stand. 

Another, and a master’s hand. 

And you wdll see from the ihportt 
Ilow' afterwards, in my best style — 

The style in fact which is my forte^ 

1 nimbly threaded each defile; 

Leaving it doubtful at the close 

\Vliirh are my friends, and which my foes, 

Or which way 1 now point my nose — 

While Uirough the room the murmur ran— 

** Amazing speech I — Amazing man ! ” 

1 therefore must again repeat 
That here our triumph is complete. 

You'll see, indeed, that Durham tried 
Once more ** our dull delay to chide»” 

And made — I scarce can tell you how^ 

Something approaching to— a ? ow. 

This was unlucky ; ana it shows 
More than we wanted to diicloae; 

But though it scarce can now be hush’di 
Yet Durham may at least be crush'd— 

And if thit has not sealed bis doom. 

Your ttame’s not Bos, and mine’s not 
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P,S. You’ll also see from The Report 
That 1 have not forgot The Court. 
Since that nnfoitiiiiate affair. 

You know I’ve been a stranger there — 
Yet we ought never to despair. 

The proverb us, “ Spread it thick. 
And some it is sure to stick.*' 

1 wrote Tuv. K from Aberdeen, 

And sent tartan for The Q , 

But the result is not yet seen. 

If it nymn should be sent hack. 

Of rouise I alter my attack — 

Vtith compliiiieut once more dispense, 
And try a little insolence. 

After last night \ve/re sure to sfandy 
W by then not take a higher hand ? 

Eclinhui Ttu''i(f(w ^loruing. 


[Jan. 
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PRINCE TALI.UYRAND. 


The return of Monsieur de Talley- 
rand to France, has created in all po- 
litical circles there— and what cir- 
cles are not political ? — much the 
same kind of sensation as the known 
presence of an incorporeal spirit 
would among aconeregation of blind 
bodied mortals. Such a subtle and 
unaccountable intelligence is attri- 
buted to him, that from tiie King on 
his throne to the tnere news-paper 
speculator, all ex[)eii(inre a boding 
flutter of apprehension at his very 
presence. He is considered a sort 
of political maL'ician, who Jiolds in 
Lis hands the fate of Kings and Ca- 
binets. Louis Pliilippe is supposed 
to acknowlf*d;;e his mpreiiuicy, as 
that of astrologers whs acknow- 
ledged by monarchs of old. In fact, 
there is a kind of superstition at- 
tached to his name, and the mingled 
dread, respect, and abhorrence 
which it inspires in France, is well 
depicted in a little production which 
Madame Sand, better known by 
her former name, Madame Diide- 
Tant, has lately given to the world. 
We shall, therefore, in the present 
article, borrow largely from this 
little production. Its authoress is 
well known in France as having 
written several very pleasing^and 
successful romances, and as liaving, 
we are told, been formerly enthusi- 
astically, and perhaps platonicatly, 
in love with Lord Byron. The paper 
to which we now allude. Is written 
in a strain of thoughtful and sensi- 


tive morality, which pleases us 
much, and the opening of tlie dia- 
logue, in wdiieh It consists, puts one 
ill mind, if changed times will admit 
of the comparison, of tlie two hhep- 
herds in Virgil musing^ rind moral- 
izing on the" manners' of the great 
city Rome. With respect, however, 
to the vials of burning wrath, which 
the fair lady has thought proper to 
pour on the head of the hoary di- 
plomatist, that, we confess, is not 
quite in the same spirit. Yet will 
we undertake to justify it also; 
Monsieur de Talleyrand has shroud- 
ed his real character — if n dill rent 
one lieh?iie from that which is !isu- 
ally attributed to him— so carefiilty 
in silence and in mystery, his W'oys 
have been so subtenanean— his 
tread so stealthy and noiseless — his 
agency so potent, and his means «o 
invisibie ; if we have seen his band, 
wc have seen nothing but bis hand ; 
tbatw'bat appears ot Ids cliaracter is, 
to say the best of it, eidgmatical, 
and forms aback ground from wdiich 
only the darkest portrait can fitting- 
ly stand out. Acts which shun the 
light, w’e very fairly conclude be- 
long to darkness ; and so w^e leave 
intrigues, great an^l little, wdtiiout 
pity, to their fate— to all the exag- 
gerations which fancy may add to 
their real baseness. We, how'ever, 
have formed a somewhat different 
appreciation of Monsieur de Tal- 
leyrand's character from Madame 
Sand. To us tlierc appear^< In it no- 
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thing mysterious or unaccountable, 
llrought lip to a calling in which 
forms arc essentials, and in which the 
art of imposing stands in the place 
of truth, thence plunged into a revo- 
lution which profesacfd to tiiar away 
all imposition and disguises, and to 
bring naked realitiesalone into action 
— and finding this also illusion, it is 
no matter oi wonder that he should 
have come to the conclusion, that 
what men call truth and virtue are 
mere phaiuoitis, and exist not, th«*it 
life is a great game, and that the best 
player is the best man. Thinking 
thus ot him, we think Monsieur de 
Talleyrand holds a high place only 
in a very second-rate order of mind. 
He has sagacity enougli not to be 
deceived by the sanguine credulity 
and generous hopes which delude 
others. He sees through these, and 
M‘es them to he vain. And this ex- 
emption from the iudueuces which 
move the multitude, gives him bis 
huperiorily over them. His impas- 
Hability is tlie secret source of his 
clear-sightedness and his power. But 
be lias /io/ HugacUy to perceive that 
i>how8 and illusiuris of good, the 
wildest and most extravagant that 
ever made men act like madmen or 
idiots, could not exNt if they had not 
their deep sources in truths which 
agiiati* before they arc apprehended. 
These are the indicators of irullfs 
whei eabouts.and \ ibrate, like the di- 
viner's rod, over the spot where secret 
treasure lies buried. Thus the ab- 
surdities and horrors of superstition 
proved the existence of religious 
verity, and preceded its munifesta- 
liou. To be arrested, however, by 
such a consideration as this, supposes 
in the mind an abstract love ot truth ; 
and this Monsieur de 1 alleyraud lias 
not. He sees only, and that with the 
acutest perspicacity, that whic.h is 
palpable and above ground, and de- 
ntes the rest. But denies it with so 
perfect a faith, that lie has become 
of old a privileged being, out of 
the induence of delusion, and also 
out of the sphere of truth, duping 
others, yet still more deeply duped 
himself, by denying the ultimate 
and tendency of those very delusions 
which enable him to dupe them. 
Such characters as his are the natural 
product x>f a revolution, which put 
ail crude, but iu a metaphysical 
sense true, ideas, rudely to a violent 
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test. The experiment failing, men 
inevitably fell into unbelief, and be- 
came cold, selhsh, disenchanted 
beings, regarding nothing as impor- 
tant but tlii'ir own personal interests, 
because believing in notliing but 
material existence. Of all the effects 
of revolution accomplished, tliis 
perhaps is the worst — that it blasts 
hope, Slid meets every moral ami 
spiiituHl truth w'ith constant nega- 
tion. Out of it arises the denying 
fiend, (h r (jcist (Ur sUts cernemt.^' 
It imikfw i'alieyrands of every grade 
of intellect, and calls forth such in- 
dignani invectives as follow from 
outraged believers in virtue. 

“ \Vheielore then do we live,” 
exciaiiiifd lie, seating himself, with 
a sudden movement, on the stone 
bench in Iroiit of the chateau, “ What 
profit is there iu our Jives? Whyt 
noble use do we make of our facul- 
ties? What then is virtue? Is it a 
stagnant marsh, or an impetuous 
liver; the buried diamond, or the 
bursting hu a, shrouding its brilliancy 
fiom the light, or shedding intolera- 
ble splendours over the w^orld.” 

111 none of these things is virtue 
imaged, ' replied I. ** I would rather 
liken it to the little rivulet proceed- 
ing from ilie peaceful grotto, giving 
moisture to vt^vdant meadows^ to 
plants winch embalm the air, and to 
flowers which enamel the earth. 
Virtue, mind you, is not genius, it is 
goodness. You who are so ambitious, 
look at that palace, think of him who 
iobabilH it, and tell me, are you not 
reconciled to your Jot ? 

** Hideous consolation r* respond- 
ed my friend. 

“ Patience, patience,” 1 resumed, 

do not believe it is apathy which 
makes me counsel contentment* 
When one can prevent crime, it is 
mean and cow'ardly to w^ash one's 
hands like Pilate. But tell me, how 
many Messiahs arc there born every 
century ? Are you not alarmed and 
indignant at the number of redeem- 
ers and legislators who pretend to 
the throne of the moral world? In- 
stead of seeking a guide, and liaten- 
ing^sthirstily to the inspired word, the 
whole human race seems rushing to 
the pulpit and the rostrum. All 
would be instructors; all know bet- 
ter, speak better, reason better, than 
tliose who iiave preceded them. Yet 
all tills confused murmur over our 
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heads and around us, is nothinsf hut 
the echo of vain words and sonorous 
declarations, in which the heart and 
intelligence seek in vain for any ray 
of warmth or light. All the elements 
of force and activity are, abroad, and 
in disarray, and are only stojijied and 
paralysed in their career by their 
mutual shock. How many calami* 
ties go to procure one beiieiit ! The 
promised regeneration i-' seen only 
through a visra of crime, and the iii- 
strumeiiLs by which it is to be work- 
ed out are men who lose all their 
personal virtue in the task. Let us 
not adventure our little 8i<»ck of vir- 
tue on that raging sea, in which so 
many consciences have pei ished, so 
many principles Imve msuio ship- 
wreck. Are you not seized with an 
invincible disgust, a secret horror, 
for active life, in front of that cha- 
teau, where so many unclean pro- 
j(*cts, so many compact scoundrel- 
isms, brood and germinate in the 
silence of the night ? Know you not 
that the man resides there, ho, for 
sixty years, has been playing with 
nations and crowns as at a game of 
chess Who knows but that this 
man, the first time he sat before a 
tabte in the public service, had an 
honest resolution in his head, and a 
noble sentiinent in Itis heart 't 

“ Never,” cried my friend ; pro- 
fane not integrity by such a thought. 
That lip, like a cat’s drawn up, and 
clinging to the gums, that other jip, 
like a satvr’s, large and falling; a 
mixture of dissimulation and lasci- 
viousness ; those soft and well- 
rounded lineaments, marking siip- 
pleness of character ; that danger- 
ous fold on a prominent forehead, 
that arrogant nose, with that reptile 
look; so many contrasts on a hu- 
man physiognomy, reveal a man 
bom tor great vice and little actions. 
Never has the heart of this man felt 
the warmth of a generous emotion ; 
never has a frank idea traversed his 
laborious head ; that man is an ex- 
ception in nature, a monstrosity so 
rare, that the human race, even in 
despising him, has contemplated him 
with a stupid admiration. 1 swiJl 
defy you to abase yourself even to 
the most extraordinary of his ta- 
lents T’ 

Here my friend stopped with an 
air ironically joyous, and after a 
few moments’ silence resumed:— 


“ When I think of the thouglits which 
havt^ engaged uh in this place, almost 
under the windows of the greatest 
impostor in the universe, we, poor 
children of solitude, all of whose 
dreams, all of wliose cares, arc to 
spread virtuous sentiments and make 
them contagious, I feel an incli- 
nation to laugh at ourselves. Hero 
W'c are alinust weeping for tender- 
ness over the hiirnnn race, which 
knows us not, and if it did, would re- 
pulse us with contumely, should we 
attempt to preach to it our doctrines ; 
whilst it hows down and prostrates 
itself under the intelh'ctual power 
of those who detest and despise it. 
Cunttunplate a moment the pale im- 
movable face of tin’s old palace ! 
Listen and look ; all is sombre and 
silent. It seems as if wc were in a 
buryiiig-grofind. Vet fifty persons 
at least tnhahit that wing. There 
are but some few of its windows 
barely lighted. Not the slightest 
noise betrays the whereabouts of 
the master, his society or his suite. 
What order, what respect, what 
gloom prcbUIes over his little em- 
pire. Tlie doors o]»en and shut 
without noise. The valetN come and 
go witiiout awakening an echo by 
their tread under these mysterious 
arches. Their Ker\ice seeriiH to be 
done by euchantment. Look at that 
window, a little better lighted than 
the others, through which you may 
see the uncertain spectre of a white 
statue; that isthedinirig room. There 
are assembled, sport-rnen, artists, 
brilliant women, men of fashion, and 
all which France poHses.ses the most 
exipiisite in eleganca? and grace. 
Hut do you hear from this assembly 
a song, a laugh, or the raised sound 
of a single voice, attesting the pre- 
sence of man ? I would wager even 
that they avoid each other’s looks 
lest a thought should circulate under 
ceilings which canopy silence, mys- 
tery, and secret dread. Not a valet 
dares sneeze, not a do^ dares to bark 
in this place. Does it not seem to 
you that the air around their Moorish 
towers is more sonorous than in any 
other spot of the earth ? But hark ! 

1 think 1 hear the roll of a carriage 
over the fine sand of the court It 
is the master retiirning. Eleven 
o’clock has just struck. It is iuipoa« 
Bible to conceive a life moreregular» 
a diet more strictly observed, an ex- 
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isteDCc more avariciouBly disti ibiited 
than that of this octoi't^niiriau fox. 
Go and ask him if he brlieves hini- 
Bolf »o necessary to the conserva- 
tion of the human race, tliat lie ho 
anxiously watches over his own. 
Go and tell him that twenty times 
a-day you are on the ver<:e of des- 
pair, from the fear of reinaiiiiii£r un- 
profitable to your fellow creatures, 
and that you are ahirmed, and care- 
stricken at tbe idea of li\inir without 
virtue, and yon will see him smile 
like a prostitute to whom a pious 
virgin might confess the languidness 
of her prayer, or hei di'^trnrtion 
d ur i iig the d i \ i iie ben i re. Ask by 
what occupations, by wliat go<id ac- 
tions, bis day is lillcd up. Jlis peo- 
ple W’ill tell you that he lises at 
eleven o'clock, and gites four hours 
to his toilet, in the vain attempt to 
impart some appearann* of life to 
his marble face, which dissimulH- 
tion has petrified even more tJian 
age. At three o’clock you will be 
told he takes liie air in his car- 
riasrc, attended by bis piiysician, 
driving up and down the solitary 
alleys of his immense paik. At 
five o’clock the most scieiititic and 
succulent dinner which can be pre- 
pared in France, is served up to liim. 
His cook, is, ill his own sphere, a 
personage as rare, as profound, und 
as much admired us hiniself. AUit 
this repast, of which exuy course is 
annuiiuced by a flourish of trumpets, 
the prince gives a few minutes to 
his family and his little court. Every 
exquisite word, emanating in pity 
from his lips, has the efl'ect of bend- 
ing the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed double. A canonized saifit 
would not inspire more veneration in 
a community of ifent/s. As tbe niglit 
falls the prince agaia enters his car- 
riage with bis physician, for a second 
promenade. He has just now return- 
ed ; you aee the light just appearing 
at his window in that retired afuirt- 
ment, which is guarded by his lack- 
ey, in bis absence, with an afiecta- 
tion of mystery as solemn as it is ri- 
diculous. He will now be deeply at 
work till five o'clock in the moriiing. 
At work ! — Oh, moon, rise not yet, 
hide thy timid ray behind the black 
borlaon of the forest; — river, sus- 

n d thy course, slow and feeble as 
s;— leaves, tremble not on the 
foreheads of the trees ;^all nature. 


he niiitn and motionless, like the 
stone of a sepulchre — for the genius 
of man Jiwake.s — the most skilful and 
irrqiortant of the pritn'es of the earth 
is about to beud over a table, and by 
the light of his lamp, in the depth of 
his cabinet, like Jupiter from the 
lieiglilh of Olympus, to move the 
world by the contraction of his 
brovvs ! 

“ Jlut what, then, has this astonish- 
ing irmii produced by sixty years of 
as-.iilfious viLuisarid unremitting la- 
bours V Wliat has brought the re- 
presentatives of all the ])ovver8 of the 
earih into his cabinet y What im- 
portant services liiive all the sove- 
reigns who have posse.ssed and lost 
the crown of Fiance, for half a cen- 
tury, received from him y Where- 
fore that unaccountable terror on 
w'hicb he walks, as on a soft carpet, 
through an liost of dilliculties and 
dangers y V\ hat revolutions has he 
eflecUMl or paralysed ? What san- 
guinary wars, vvhai public calamities, 
wliat Hcandaloiis exactions, has he 
hintlered r How' has ho been bo ne- 
cossaiy, this voluptuous hypocrite, 
to all our kings, from the haughty 
conqueror to the bigoted dCoot that 
they have imposed upon us the 
shame and tlie disgraci* of his eleva- 
tion. Napoleon^ in his contempt, 
branded him with a soldier's meta- 
phor, full of energetic cynicism ; and 
C/harJcH X., in his days of orthodoxy, 
said — in a whisper be it understood 
— * af(tr ril/y /iv ts fi mart if'd jirustt' 
Uut lias he stayed them in their ter- 
rible falls, these masters whom he 
has alternately ilattered and betray- 
ed y bert* are his benefits r Where 
are his works ? No one knows. 
No one can, wdll, or dare, declare 
what titles this inevitable statesman 
possesses to power and to glory: 
bU most brilliant actions are enve- 
loped in impenetrable clouds. His 
genius exists only in silence and 
imposture. What sbameful turpi- 
tude does tbe diplomatic mantle 
cover !** 

And what do you eay,'* cried* I, 
** to the imbecility of the nation 
whieli suffers this infamy, and allows 
its name, its honour, and its blood, 
to be apposed to shameful contracts, 
which it is completely ignorant of? 
Do you still desire to act a part'of 
the political theatre ?” 

“The more my fellow-men* are 
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abased/’ replied my friend, *^the 
greater desire 1 feel to exalt them. 
1 am not discouraged. But let me 
indulge in my indignation against 
this impenetrable man, who has 
inoi-ed us all about at his will, like 
pawns upon his chess-board, and 
would not devote the great power 
he has possessed to oiir advance- 
ment. Let me curse this enemy of 
the human race, who has had pos- 
session of the world, only to heap 
up a fortune, satisfy his vices, and 
impose upon his despoiled dupes 
the debasing esteem of his iniquitous 
talents. The benefactors of huma- 
nity die in exile or on the cross, 
but thou, old vulture, bald, and 
gorged, will die in thy nest slowly 
and unwillingly; and as death crowns 
all men of celebrity with a mild for- 
giving halo, thy vices and basenesses 
will be quickly forgotten, and thy 
talents and seductions alone remem- 
bered. Oh man of impostures and 
spells, scourge of mankind, whom 
the ruler of the universe kicked into 
the world like a limping A'ulcan, 
there to forge incessantly unknown 
arms at the bottom of loaccossible 
caverns, thou wilt have nothing to 
say at the great day of judgment. 
Thou wilt not even be interrogated. 
The Creator who baa refused ihee a 
soul, will never demand an account 
of thy sentiments and passions.” 

'*But see i a window is opening. 
It is the Prince’s.” 

How I ’ said my friend, lowering 
his voice, **do corpses feel too warm y 
Do marbles need to respire the even- 
ing air V What are those two white 
heads which advance as if to regard 
the moon ? It is the Prince and his 
— how shall 1 call him V for 1 will 
not profane the name of /WV ne/, on 
which Monsieur de M. prides him- 
eelf before servants and subalterns. 
Besides, it is a title which he would 
not permit himself to assume in the 
presence of his master ; for /le would 
sneer at all expressions which repre- 
sent sentiments. To make use, then, 
of a term of tlieir calling, 1 will de- 
nominate M. de M. «n attache of the 
Prince, although his function^ con- 
sist merely in admiring and writing 
down in an album all the hon mots 
which for forty years have issued 
from that incomparable mouth. 1 
will give you one as an example. 


* Distrust always a first impulse^ and 
itcviT fficht to it % for it i^ almost al* 
ways yoiuV But listen to that se- 
pulchral note: which, then, of the 
two philoNuphers has spoken V But, 
no; 1 am wrong ,* it is the cry of the 
screech-owl flying from the forest. 
Good ! ‘ Scream" louder, bird of ill 
omen, proclaimer of funerals.’ . . . 
Ah, Monseigucur, there is a voice 
which you cannot frighten back into 
the throat of the insulter. Do you 
heal* that brutal burden of church- 
yards, which respects nothing, and 
which dares to tell sucli a man as 
you that all men die, without adding 
the almost of the court preacher ? " 
Vour iudigiiation is bitter,” said 
1, “ and your anger cruel. If this man 
could hear u». this is the way iu 
which 1 would address him — * May 
God prolong your days, unfortunate 
old man ! Meteor, on the point of 
leturiiing to eternal night! Liglit 
which fate has launched over tlie 
world, not to conduct men to good, 
but to lead them astray in an end- 
less labyrinth of intrigue and ambi- 
tion ! In impenetrable designs, 
heaven refused you that mysterious 
ray wliicli men call tbe soul : that 
pale but pure reflection of the Divin- 
ity, that lightning which hriglitens 
at times before our eyes, and gives 
us intimations of immortal hopes; 
that soft and penetrating warmth 
which re-auiinates from time to lime 
our flagging spirits ; that vague and 
sublime love, that holy emotion, 
which melts us with delicious tears; 
that religious terror w*hich makes us 
hate evil with all the energies of our 
nature. Being, without a name, 
thou wert furuished with an im- 
mense brain, and with senses greedy 
and delicate ; the absence of some- 
ibing unknown and diiine, which 
makes us men, made thee greater 
than the first among us, and more 
little than the lowest of us all. In- 
firm, thou hast trampled upon men 
healthy and robust; the most vigor- 
ous virtue, the strongest organiKation , 
were before thee only as a fragile 
reed,* thou bast domineered over 
beings more noble than thyself ; that 
wbicn failed thee of their grandeur 
made thine own, and thou art now 
upon the border of a tomb, which 
will^ bo hollow and cold as thy 
petrified heart. Beyond tliis gap- 
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ing^epuklirc there is nothing for 
theo, not tlio hope, nor periiaps the 
desire, of another life. 

** Unhappy old man ! fhc horror of 
the last moment will he such that it 
may perhaps expiate some of the 
misdeeds thou hast committed. 
Thine approach was fatal, thy look 
fascinated, it is said, like that of the 
viper. Thy breath was like the 
breeze of an April morning, which 
withers buds and dowers, and scat- 
ters them at tlie feet of the attristed 
trees. Thy words beshamed hope 
and innocence from the foreheads of 
the men who approached thee. How 
many spring promises hast thou 
blasted ; how many holy confidences 
and lovely chimeras hast thou trodden 
under foot ? How many honest men 
hast ihou depraved? How many 
consciences vitiated or destroyed? 
Well then I If the enjoyments of 
tliinc old age are confined to the sa- 
tisfactions uf vanity, or to the rarest 
enjoyments of a palled epicurism, 
eat, eat, old man, and respire the in- 
censo of flattery witli the odour of 
thy repasts! Who can envy thee thy 
lot, or wish thee a worse ? For our 
parts, we ])itjf thee as much for hav- 
ing lived as for having to die ; and 
we pray that on lliy bed of death, the 
adieus of tliy family, or the tears of 
some faithful servant, awaken not, at 
the last moment, a movement of sen- 
sibility, and that no spark of affection, 
till then iinfelt, be struck from that 
stone which has served thee for an 
heart We pray that thine eye moist- 
en not, n<»r thy pulse heat <jiiick, that 
love, hope, regret, or grief, may not 
impart a first and last flutter to thy 
frame, and that thou mayst tie con- 
signed to the humid bowels of the 
earth, without having felt on its sur- 
face the warmth of sensibility, or the 
inspiration of life. May not despair 
show its dreadful form at the dying 
couch ; may not thy last words re- 
proach the God in whom thou be* 
lievest not ! ” 

We shall neither attempt to cen* 
sure, nor justify, more than we have 
already done, the above rather bitter 
invectives against one who is cer- 
tainly perfectly insensible to them 
himselt. We have cited the pass- 
^es chiefly because fltey give a 
fmihful, tliougb satirical description, 
of the person and some of the do* 
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mestic liabits of Monsieur dc Talley- 
rand, which cannot fail to be inte- 
resting to our readers. From the 
same motive^ wo inform them, that 
one of the peculiarities of this 
mighty potenate of diplomacy is the 
immense quantity of spectacles he 
uses. There is always about from 
seventy to eighty pair lying about 
his room, so that he may always put 
his hand upon them, without having 
to incommode his unwieldyperson 
by referring to his pocket. Report 
does not say whether these supple- 
mentary organs of sight are adapted 
severalljr to the particular persons 
and subjects he may have to look 
into, but forming the entourage of 
such a being, they look rather like 
familiar spirits to assist the mental 
vision, than common glasses to aid 
the outward optics ; and when they 
bestride his puzzling features, fasci- 
nating and revolting, — ^.jacobinism, 
priestcraft, and Voltairian refine-, 
ment, and malice combined, — ^they 
certainly do give a most baffling cast 
to his countenance, w^hich seems to 
be shrouding its own expression 
whilst reading intently the secret 
thoughts of others. Since his arrival 
in Paris, some pungent sayings faaW) 
been recorded of liim. It was rc* 
collected of Bassniio, whilst lie was 
three days minister, that when ho 
was secretary to Napoleon, TalJey- 
raiul had said of htin, on hearing that 
the ICmperor had lost all his bag- 
gage. ** Ain,%jJ(ntr Mnretl he is gone 
then at This saying revealed 

to the French people, both the Inca- 
pacity of Bassano, and the kind of 
passive executor of his will which St 
suited Louis Philippe to appoint as 
his minister. Of the Duke of Wel- 
lington ho has lately said, what has 
already been mentioned, but what 
will bear repetition from its justness. 
That of capable men he was the 
most capahie,** We will not soy what 
lie has said of the Whigs ; — certainly, 
they have been as tersely, though 
not quite so flatteringly, appre- 
ciated. Of Lord Palmerston, espe* 
dally, be has spoken with such oaus- 
tic scOrn, that wo verily believe, if 
we should record any of his senten- 
tious sneers, they would bum a 
hole in the pocket (where bis hwi 
is) of that ex-“ vafet de phee** 

r 
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** hn^c their Utno to full. 

And flovi'iTs to ^vlther al the north \vind*« breath 
And starts tti art ; but all» 

Thou hu5t all eoiuions for tliine ou’Oi Oh Death I** 

StUft ll£UA!«r!l. 


Four years ago, towarda the close 
of the last winter of my sojourn in 
Italy, 1 became acquainted at Naples 
with an English family, consisting 
of three persons, an elderly widow 
lady, and her orphan nephew and 
iiicce*«-the children of an only sister, 
bequeathed on the death of their 
parents, while still infants, to their 
aunt’s guardianship. 

Mrs Arden’s childless widowhood 
had been fondly devoted to the trust 
so sacredly confided, and the or- 
phans committed to her care became 
to her as her own children, and re- 
paid her maternal tenderness with 
the fulness of filial love, and the pro- 
mise in mind and person of a beau- 
tiful maturity. Lovely and alike 
tfiey were in mind and person those 
youthful creatures, when I first saw 
them, a few week^ after tlieir aTriv.M 
at Naples; and, but for niy know- 
ledge of the cause that had brought 
them thither, little should [ have 
suspected any fatal indications in 
the transparent complexion, and 
bright bUmm of the sister's cheek, 
and in the liquid lustre of her eolt 
blue 'eye. But so it was. The seal 
of death was tiiere; and although on 
the first symptoms of disease Mrs 
Arden had hurried with iier darling 
to a softer climate, liulc hope had 
been held out to her that the change 
would lead to permanent recovery, 
for tbe seeds of the insidious malady 
bad been a part of the orphans’ in- 
heritmice derived to them from both 
parents, who had fallen its victims 
within tiro years of each other. The 
ebihiren bad also inherited the maik- 
ednnd peculiar character of beauty 
which bad dlatingalsbed th(;ir de- 
ceased mother — that fearful beauty 
^so touching] so unearthly I and 
yet, like roses on a aepulchre, mask- 
ing decay and deatiL With what un^- 
l^peakabie tenderness — what unre- 
tniuing care, bad their maternal 


guardian watched over the infancy 
and childhood of those two beautiful 
creatures, so endeared tenfold by 
their orphan state, and by the circum- 
stances which made their hold on life 
BO far more precarious than is even 
the common* tenure of mortality, 

** They were such little angels J” 
she once said to me, when speaking 
of their bygone years — “ when they 
knelt before me, Bi<le by side, with 
their little hands joined together, 
and their sweet eyes lifted up so 
reverently, and both young voices 
mingling into one silver sound, as 
they said their evening prayer I Oli, 
1 have looked at them till iny eyes 
were dim with tears, and I felt as if 
1 must resign them— as if they had 
btit to spread their wings, and finish 
ill Heaven the last strains of ilieir 
concluding hymn ! ” 

Poor Mrs Arden I It was thus she 
poured out to mo tlie fulness of her 
heart but a few evenings belore the 
partial fulfilment of that sad and ten- 
der forelM>ding in tbe death of her 
sweet niece. TnavailiDg was the 
balmy hreatli of tho sweet sovth— 
unavailing tho physician’s skill, and 
tho soiicitudo of devoted affection I 
The youngest of tiic orphan pair — 
tbe fair Ann Uoss — died, and was 
buried in the land of the stranger ; 
and when i looked at the young Her- 
bert, in his deep mourning for iier 
to whom bis heart had clung with 
more than a brother’s love, with 
whoso life his life had been bound 
up by such lies as the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of their orphan state 
could only have entwined— when 1 
gazed on the youthful mourner's tall 
and slender form— Uie feminine de- 
licacy of his complexion— tbe vary- 
ing colour of his cheek— and the 
sickly whiteness of bis long ibln fin- 
gers, so strongly contrasted by tbe 
black sifKwe, my heart was wrung 
by a painful ctmviction that on him 
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also the DeaUi Aogel had set the 
awful seal— that he too was doomed 
to pass away iu the first flower of 
his youtli, and to be laid iu his sis- 
ter’s grave, before the young cyp- 
resses that he had planted with hie 
own hand, round the marble urn on 
which her name was inscribed, 
should spread tlieir tender fibres in 
tlie consecrated mould, and put forth 
their earliest shoots. 

1 was mistaken, however. The 
young man’s days fi'ere not so nearly 
numbered. Life was strong within 
liiin, and disease had made as yet 
no serious progress in a constitution, 
the delicate organisation of which 
had but evinced its sympathy with 
the acute sensibiritics of a moral 
frame of still finer workmanship. 
Herbert Koks felt and believed, when 
he laid his only sister iu that un- 
timely grave*, that his young life, 
heucefortli companionlesM and joy- 
less, n 1 ) 0011 , the continuance of 
which wan little to be deisiitd at the 
bauds of that mysterious Providence, 
whose decree had then apparently 
gone fortii against himself, the lonely 
one and last of his doomed race. 
But the grief of youth, poignant, and 
paK^ionate, and hitter as it is, eats 
not into tlie heait like the sorrows of 
later Hie, and the yet unbroken spirit 
will struggle into iiglitand gladness, 
iu syiite of the remorseful tenderness, 
which deems it even sinful to take 
comfort. And life, prolonged life, 
was still a precious boon to Herbert 
llosH, for the youth’s mind was full 
of ardent aiid aspiring day-dreams — 
the sunny hriglitiiess of which had 
been overshadowed for a time only 
by the calamity which had befallen 
him. Not towards worldly honours, 
or worldly wealth, or any of tlie vain 
glories or lids world were directed 
the aspirations of that young fervent 
mind— not more deeply imbued witii 
sensibility, than with the religious 
feeling which controls and sanctifies 
what IS otiterwise too apt to dege- 
nerate into amiable weakness. 

By the desire of bis maternal guar- 
dian, more than seconded by his own 
free will and choice, Herbert bad 
been early destined for the ministry 
of the gospel ; and though Mrs Ar- 
den baa been deterred from sending 
him to a public school, by the early 
delicacy of his constitution, he had 
been carefully prepared bv private 
tuition for the great duties be wee at 


a proper age to take upon himself^ 
and the time was now come when (If 
his return to England was permitted) 
he was to enter on the course of uni- 
versity studies. 

Yet a few months the aunt and the 
nephew lingered on in the land of 
** the olive and the myrtle,” till the 
apparently complete re -establish- 
ment of the young man’s health 
warranted their return to England. 
Then taking their last farewell of the 
dear kindred dust left to moulder 
among that of strangers— (who but 
those who have felt can appreciate 
the bitterness of that final parting ?) 
— they enabarked, and sailed away 
for ever from the classic shores of 
Italy, about the time that i also quit- 
ted Naples, in pursuance of a long 
projected plan of continued travel* 
over far distant countries. 

At Constantinople, where 1 made 
some stay, and received letters from 
England, one among Uiem (not the 
least welcome of the many) convey- 
ed to me the gratifying intelligence, 
thatafter a prosperous voyage, during 
which the health of her nephew had 
continued to improve, Mrs Arden 
had arrived with niin at their coun- 
try residence iu Warwickshire, and 
bliortly afterwards had had the satis- 
faction of seeing Aim comfortably 
installed, under the most advan- 
tageous circuuMtances, iu his college 
rooms, at C’ambridge. 

No stipulation of regular corres- 
pondence bad been entered into be- 
tween Mrs Arden and myself, and 
any such would indeed have been 
of impossible observance, during the 
continued wanderings of my next 
three years, so that 1 wholly lost 
sight of tfiy lately acquired friends, 
and though for a time the remem- 
brance of them often presented itself 
to my mind, 1 confess with shame, 
that it recurred less and less fre- 
quently, as perpetual change of place 
au<! Hcene, crowded on my mind suc- 
cessive objects of interest and atten- 
tion ; and when at the conclusion of 
my third year of vagrancy, 1 turned 
my face homewards, and found my^ 
self agm on EngHsh ground, and in 
the English home, which had never 
been forgotten, or less loved, among 
the fairest of foreign aeenes» my 
thoughts— *my mind — my heart-^ 
wm'e for a time so engrossed by that 
dear home, and sH it cHmtaiaod nnd 
was assoclsted with^tliat stiHmflaah 
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of re^Ueciion brought before voo 
theimagOa of those two persons from 
whom 1 had parted at Naples but 
three yem back, with feelings of 
Bloat affectionate interest. 

Summer was drawing towards a 
close wdien I reached my native 
country, and after a few weeks con- 
tinuance at my paternal home, where 
the return of the long absent son 
and brother had made a festival of 
family rejoicing, 1 left it with regret 
to prove the virtues of the mineral 
baths of Buxton, for a rheumatic 
complaint contracted during my tra- 
vels, for which they had been strong- 
ly recommended to me. 

There was little company at the 
watering place when 1 arrived there, 
and but few persons located in the 
hotel where I took up my abode — 
and when the dinner hour assembled 
us at the public table, I glanced 
round it in some dismay, at the un- 
promising aspect of the half dozen 
individuals, who with myself com- 
posed the party ; — a pair of lean, 
long visaged, upright gentlewomen, 
of a ven/ certain age, whom 1 set 
down for maiden sisters— -and for 
j.heir niece, a high shouldered girl 
with a mop head, and red elbows, 
who was carefully flanked on either 
aide, B8 we tooS our seats by the 
aforesaid grim duennas; a quizzy 
couple, aelf-proclaimed as man and 
wife by their tender interchange of 
••Mr P., my dear,” and “ Mrs P., my 
love V* and along, emaciated, fretful 
looking elderly gentleman, stuffed 
out with half a dozeu showy waist- 
coats, with a face as yellow as a 
daffodil, a turquoise brooch, and an 
emerald ring — and addressed as 
** Sahib !’* by the Asiatic servant who 
stood behind his chair with downcast 
eyes and folded arms. 

1 looked round mo with a des- 
iring gaze, and my anticipations 
no means brightened as the meal 
proceeded in unsocial— English si- 
lence— or cold and formal inter- 
change, of tlie most indispensable 
courtesies. The maiden sisters spoke 
only fn admonitory whispers to 
their awkward charge — with an oc- 
casional nudge on either side, as she 
intruded her red peaked elbows into 
their balloon sleeves. The married 
pair serionsly addressed themselves 
to' the business of eating and recom- 
mendiing various dishes to each other, 
and Amt India Colonel (he could 


be no less) rated his AmhUc attend- 
ant all dinner time, in half English, 
half Hindostance, fur having left 
behind a certain indispensable bottle 
of Cayenne. 1 was already debating 
with myself how long it was possi- 
ble for mortal endurance to hold out, 
condemned to such association — 
when just as the cloth had been re- 
moved, the sound of wheels was 
hoavd rapidly approaching, and in 
another minute the running of 
waiters and a bustle at the door of 
the hotel, denoted the blest certainty 
of a fresh arrival. 

All eyes were attracted to the open 
door of the eating- room, by w'hich 
the new comer must nccessarjly pass 
—as marshalled by the obsequious 
master of tlie hotel towards Uie upper 
apartments. And mine, alas! fell in 
blank disappointment after resting 
for a second on the figure of a lady 
dressed in deep mourning, apparent- 
ly elderly and iuflrm, for she leant 
on the arm of her attendant, and 
slowly followed the bustling land- 
lord. •• But after all she looks like 
a lady,*' tliought 1 to myself, glancing 
round at the present company — and 
1 was not among the least curious 
to learn the name of the new comer 
— when at the tea table (at which 
she did not make her appearance) 
the book of arrivals was requested, 
and handed round for general infor- 
mation. It circulated in silence, and 
last came my turn of inspection, but 
••the party In the parlour” were soon 
electrified by my sudden start and 
exclamation at sight of the^ newly 
inscribed name. It was that of Mrs 
Arden. 

Throughout the range of mental 
phenomena, there are few more 
assimilating to the marvellous than 
the sudden and perfect distinct- 
ness with which scenes and circum- 
stances, long past and long forgotten, 
are often recalled in their most 
minute details, and crowded as it 
were into a moment's memory, — 
though having perhaps occupied 
successive weeks or months in their 
actual occurrence, by some chance- 
word or name unexpectedly pro- 
nounced, some flower, or perfume, 
or a few notes of music, connected 
with the buried past by links of 
association that, like those of an 
electric chain, communicate the 
vivifying spark with inconceivable 
rapidity. 
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la a moment 1 was transported to 
sunny Italy, to the pleasant villa at 
Castel-a-Mare, which Imd been oc- 
cupied by my English friends. 1 
sat with them on its seaward ter- 
race in the cool of evening, gather- 
ing up the fallen orange flowers, to 
lay on the lap of a fair dying girl, 
who thanked me wiili a sad sweet 
smile as her head dropt languidly on 
the shoulder of her young brother, 
wdiose arm, as he snt beside her, en- 
circled her blight form. And there 
was tlio guardian aunt sorrowfully 
gazing on her adopted orphans— and 
then— -a bell tolled !— the vesper bell 
of a neighbouring convent — and the 
scene changed-^and I stood by a 
lonely grave, in the English bury- 
ing-ground — a lonely grave, distin- 
guished by an urn of white marble 
and a few young cypresses — and 
again — my friends were with me — 
iiro only of the thrr '; — and of those 
two, one — sinking fast into his sis- 
ter’s grave. TJie beautiful boy ! — 
scarce youth. But from him the 
death-shadow passed away — and 
health restrung Ids frame — and then, 
again, the scene shifted — and lo! 
the 8urviving//co stood, wafting tlieir 
farewell from a ship’s deck. The 
white canvass swelled and filled in 
the favouring breeze— and the good 
ship sailed away, and 1 watched her 
course till she lessened to a speck 
ill the offing— and when that also dis- 
appeared, 1 found myself standing 
w'ith the arrival-book in my hand, 
and my eyes riveted on the newly 
written name, the sound of which 
was but dying on my lips as I re- 
turned to actual perception of the 
external world. 

Hastily 1 rang for the waiter, and 
despatched him wdth my card to Mrs 
Arden’s apartments, having scrib- 
bled on it with a pencil a petition to 
be admitted to take my coffee with 
her. ** But where,” 1 added, in my 
unreilective gladness, ** where is my 
friend Herbert ?** — ** Fagging hard 
at college,*’ 1 replied as inconsider- 
ately to my own query as the waiter 
departed on his mission; but he 
had scarcely disappeared, when a 
tliought sug^osted itself— a fearful 
thought I u was vacation time— 
Mrs Arden was alone — ill — in deep 
mourning — where was Herbert 1 

My first glance at the face of my 
respected friend as 1 entered her 
apartment, changed conjecture into 


certainty— into fatal certainty. She 
held out her band to me in silence, 
(all eloquent silence,) and her lip 
quivered as she turned away from 
rny enquiring look, and, leaning 
upon the mantelpiece, gave way 
for a few moments to tlie relief of 
tears. 

God comfort you, my dear ma- 
dam ! ” was the only greeting 1 had 
power to speak, when, with glisten- 
ing eyes, but a composed ana placid 
countenance, she again turned to- 
wards me, with a kind pressure of 
the hand, that still held hers, and 
full well she knew that 1 needed not 
to be told the cause of her affliction, 
or to what event she alluded, when, 
with an upward glance of meek re- 
Hignatiun, she softly said — ** Yes, roy 
good friend I they are now both an- 
gels in Heaven.” 

From that evening of our first sad 
meeting to the conclusion of my 
three weeks* stay at Buxton, there 
were few days of which I did not 
spend the greater part in the society 
of my valued friend; and, in the 
course of those quiet, confiden- 
tial hours, it was her chief solace to 
talk with me of her departed dear 
ones, and especially, with the fofid 
minuteness of grief in its first fresh- 
ness, of him 80 r'(&cently committed 
to the grave. 

My interest for the beautiful boy 
1 had known at Naples under such 
affecting circumstances was vividly 
reawakened by those details of his 
short life, and its concluding scene, 
so deeply imprinted on the heart's 
memory of her, who, in full confi- 
dence of my affectionate sympathy, 
was wont to pour out to me her 
treasured recolloctions, with that 
careless effusion of feeling, in the 
indulgence of which the real 
mourner finds more relief than in 
a connected and formal narrative. 

To me, however, it has been a 
pleasing occu^tion to build up, as 
it were, from those unarranged trag- 
ments, a simple monument to the 
memory of Herbert Ross— a abort 
record of the uneventful but patlie- 
tic pftsages of his brief earthly ca- 
reer. Turn from it, worldly, faahi<m- 
able reader! It would be to you 
tasteless and insipid, as simple cot- 
tage fare to the palate of an expe- 
rienced epicure— as a quiet country 
life, compared with your artificial 
system of society. Kmd and gentle 
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reader whmte seDsibility to 

the eowmoQ pains and common plea- 
sum of your fellow- creatures, to 
their real Joys and sorrows, is not 
yet vitiated by false excitement, or 
rendered callous by worldly selfish- 
ness — ^look with an indulgent eye 
over the short and simple annals ** 
of a life which lias left no trace on 
earth beside this humble record, and 
the tender recollecrions of a few un- 
forgetting hearts. It is, indeed, an 
owre true tale,” and I tell it you as 
“ 'twas told to me,” (ihough not in 
regular sequence,) as nearly as pos- 
sioie in her words, whose language 
was that of the heart, and can hard- 
ly fail, therefore, of touching some 
sympathetic chord in y<»urs. 

", Mjr dear Herbert,” said Mrs 
Arden, “ entered upon the course 
of university studic?**, which was to 
complete his preparation for holy 
orders, with the fairest prospects — 
the happiest and purest views. His 
health, as you may remember, Mr 
Lindsay, had so materially impro- 
ved, during the latter part of our 
stay in Italy, and (as I wrote you) 
on our homeward voyage, as to al- 
ford reasonable ground for hope, 
that, when the tall and {^lender 
frame had attained its full stature, 
his constitution \fould have power 
to throw off any lurking taint of he- 
reditary malady, and seitle into per- 
manent vigour. 

“ ‘ Fear not for me, my dear 
aunt,* was his cheeiful reply on 
the eve of his departure for Cam- 
bridge, to my reiterated charges 
about his health, and fond entreaties 
that he would not endanger it by 
too intense and uuremUtlng applica- 
tion — ^‘Fear not for me, my dear aunt, 
that I shall overtask myself ; with 
the end for which i labour full in 
view, I shall find the path pleasant 
and the progress easy ,* and for this 
frail frame of mine, already so won- 
derfully remvigorated, if the master 
to whose service I devote myself 
has work for mo to do, will he not 
supply « strength sufficient” for 
me?* 

My heart sank within me^as he 
spoke thus, for the deep flush that 
suffused his cheek, and the kind- 
ling lustre of bis eye, were tokens 
fa^ly familiar to me. But if in- 
lli^ tba fiat had gone forth, what 
httitian power could prevail against 
UF 1 emmitted him to God; and he 
departed. 


Chap, t [Jaa^ 

** During the early part of bis first 
term, he continued to write me the 
most regular and comforting ac- 
counts of ilia perfect health — his 
moderation in study— (I feared no 
other excess on liis part) — and of 
his allowing himself (in observance 
of the promise I had exacted) an 
ample portion of lime for sleep and 
exercise. ‘ And yet, indeed, my 
dear aunt/ he sometimes added, 
‘ you make me too slothful, too self- 
indulgent, and 1 believe unitecessari- 
ly so, for my serious occupations are 
those most delightful to mp, and 
could not therefore be physici'ilfy 
injurious, though permitted to en- 
croach a little" upon those hours 
of sleep and idleness, which abstract 
such precious portions from the ir- 
redeemable account of time. But 
you have roy promise, and I adhere 
to it faithfully.’ 

Alas ! that he had continued to 
do so; but gradually, though he never 
relaxed in the frequency of writing, 
his letters became shorter and les^ 
8 at!^factor 5 • — rareli' toiichiiig on, and 
at last wholly omittinsr, those minute 
personal dcuils so deeply interest- 
ing to me; and when 1 questioned 
and even urged him on the, subject, 
he briefly assured me he was ‘ Well, 
quite well ; ’ but no longer reiterated 
tbo pledge 1 had so fondly exactcMb 
The inference was obvitius. His 
ardent and enthusiastic nature had 
thrown off thosr5 shackles of pru- 
dential restraint, to which, for iny 
sake only, he had submitted for a 
season, and from the acknov^ledg- 
ment of his tutor and other college 
friends 1 learnt, in confirmation of 
my fears, that his days and nights 
were devoted to the most intense 
application, wdth scarcely the. inter- 
mission of a few hours grudgingly 
yielded to the demands of nature. 
* But his health continues, to all ap- 
pearance, uninjured,’ was the assu- 
rance added to these alarming re- 
ports. ' There ai:e no indications of 
debility about him, of an overtasked 
mind, or a failing body — depend up- 
on it, you are distressing yourself 
without cause. He will live to rank 
high among the most distinguished 
for knowledge and usefulness/ 

^ 1 endeavoured to take comfort 
In these assurances and antielpa- 
tiona of my dear Herberts friends ; 
bat oh I how hollow are such com- 
forts 10 the heart of a mother who 
trembles for the life of a dear and 
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only child l-^-and was not Herbert as 
a son to me ? 

1 liras, however, sensible that far- 
ther importunity would but dUtre&s, 
without restraining him in his now 
determined career. * 1 kept silence,’ 
therefore,* though itwas pain and grief 
to me,’ on the unprofitable subject, 
and awaited with what composure I 
could assume the approaching va- 
cation, which would at least enable 
me to form my own judgment of the 
truth of those fiattering assurances 
1 had received from himself and 
others. 

** He came, and the first day of 
his return relieved me from a load 
of apprehension. He looked almost 
as 1 could have desired, far better 
than I had hoped to see him. In per- 
son, indeed, still slender and flexile 
as a young cypress; but then his 
tall form had shot up some inches 
since our last parting; and if his 
complexion was still that of almost 
ferniriine delicacy, it could have ac- 
quired no healthful broti/e during 
the course of his sedentary labours, 
and it augured well for the future, 
that at least his constitution did not 
appear to have lost giound in the 
severe ordeal to which it had been 
sultjectcd. In mind and heart 1 
fouud him as he had ever been — 
even as you remember him, Mr 
Lindsay, in the clays of his beautiful 
boyhood. The purest, the most af- 
fectionate, the idbst endearing and 
interesting of created beings, ‘ And 
bis intellectual powers, which were, 
1 bidieve, of the first order, had ex- 
panded to a degree that surpassed 
even the sanguine expectations of 
his first tutor, our worthy rector, Mr 
Wilmot. 

** The first few days of iiis return 
were devoted almost entirely to me, 
and to revisiting every spot of * deal* 
Merivale,’ as he was ever wont to 
term the house I so fondly hoped he 
would inherit, which had been more 
particularly the scene of his boyish 
and youthful pleasures. But among 
theifi, his most cherished haunts 
were those associated with the me- 
mory of bis lost sister— and often, 
during his stay at Merivale, would 
he steal away with his book to an 
arbour they bad built together, from 
whence, over the sweetnrier- hedge 
which divided it from a small pad- 
dock| he could fondle and feed her 


old white pony, who liad his run 
for life ill luxurious idleness. 

** You have often smiled, Mr Lind- 
say, at the romantic fancies of * tlie 
young dreamer,* as you used to call 
luy poor Herbert. You read him 
well ; and the natural enthusiasm of 
bis character, acquiring strength 
with years, and becoming more 
concentrated as it was more care- 
fully repressed, gained at last a 
morbid ascendency in the moral 
8yst«*m. From his very infancy my 
Herbert, though at all times sweet- 
tempered, and often innocently gay 
and playful, was of a serious and 
thoughtful nature— loving to steal 
away by biinself, and spent wdiole 
hours in the woods surrounding our 
house, or by the ,brook side, under 
pretence of angling. But his fisb- 
liig-baskot was brought home for 
the most part empty, and his tackle 
in a state little creditable to the 
young disciple of Isaac Walton, 
whose ‘ Complete Angler ' was his 
darling companion; and contained 
evidence, on its fiy-leaves and on 
every spot of blank paper, iLal the 
youthful fisherman was more emu- 
lous of his master’s poetic, vein, than 
of proficiency in his favourite sport. 

*' But we seldom ventured to jest 
with him on the subject of bis unsuc- 
cessful wanderings, or to pry into 
the innocent mystery of his poetic 
secrets — his heightened colour and 
often glistening eye evincing on such 
occasions that painful shyness so ge- 
nerally characteristic of deep and 
acute sensibility. Time and thought, 
and solitary studies, had but fed and 
concentrated the secret flame, feed- 
ing it with high hopes and lofty as- 
pirings, and glorious visions, but not 
of Ihts irufld's glories. 

** We had not been long together 
before 1 began to perceive, that if 
no unfavourable change had taken 
place in Herbert’s bodily health, the 
tone of bis mind had undergone al- 
teration (and Uiat of a disquieting 
nature) during his college residence- 
There was an increased degree of 
excitability about him. He fell more 
freqaently, even in the sociid circle, 
into fits of long and deep abitrac- 
tlon ; and if an opportunity occurred, 
seldom failed to steal away to his 
books or solitary mustngs, and 1 was 
not long in discovering that some 
change had taken place hi hia reli- 
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gioua vi6W9» and in the sober and 
raliomd purpose with which he had 
hitherto looked forward to his sacred 
destination. 

** 1 found that his few colleg^e asso* 
dates bad been selected among a 
set of persons assuming to them* 
aelres the designation of ‘ serious 
young men and that with a little 
knot of these— highly gifted and 
of unquestionable moral character, 
though far gone in Calvinistic error 
— Herbert iiad associated liimself, 
not only during his short intervals 
of relaxation, but in tlieological stu- 
dies and religious exercises, the 
fruit of which intercourse had been 
to unsettle and perplex his mind, 
exciting in it doubts and scruples, 
not only on doctj^inal points, but re« 
spectlng the justifiableness of enter- 
ing upon the ministry with anp con- 
tingent views of temporal advantage 
— the presentation to the small living 
of Morivale having been promised to 
Herbert by the relation in whose gift 
U was, ajttr his decision on taking 
holy orders, end it was in fact held for 
him by our friend Mr Wilmot until 
such time as he should be qualified to 
take upon himself the sacred respoii. 
stbility. Except the small estate of 
Merivale, I had little in my power 
to bequeath to ncy adopted son — 
whose ti'ifiing patrimonial inheri- 
tance would have been insufficient 
to enable him to reside in that en- 
deared home, without the additional 
income of tbe living in question. 
The unsolicited and unexpected 
promise bad been accepted by my 
dear Herbert with ardent gratitude, 
for on the prospect so extended to 
him, how many and how delightful 
were the paths of spiritual ana tem- 
poral usefulness that would lay be- 
fore him* With a heart and head 
full of these pure hopes and pious 
views, he went to college. Alas 1 
tliat the intervention of mistaken 
zeal should have disturbed the moral 
calm based on so irreproachable a 
purpose. 

** It was with considerable uneasi- 
ness that 1 became gradually aware 
of tbe mischief fermenting n his 
ardent and enthusiastic mind, and 1 
lost no time in communicating to 
Hr Wilmot the result of my obser- 
vations. He entered warmly into 
.J 0 i§ isars and feelings, and from that 
|ime lost no opportunity of bein^ 


alone with his late pupil, and of 
engaging him in confidential dis- 
cussion of his newly conceived 
doubts and conscientious scruples. 
Herbert bad always felt groat attach- 
ment, and entertained high respect 
for his venerable instructor, know- 
ing him to be indeed the faithful and 
zealous servant of httr Heavenly Mas- 
ter. This renewed intercourse be- 
tween tutor and pupil was there- 
fore not uninfiuential with the latter, 
and I parted with him, on his return 
to Cambridge, with sanguine hope 
that the happier frame of mind and 
fixedness of purpose he had latterly 
regained, would not again be dis- 
turbed or shaken by the wild and 
speculative theories of that * zenl 
without experience* so generally 
tending towai^ds dangerous error — 
fanaticism, or infidelity. 

Too soon, however, the constraiu- 
ed and ambiguous biyle of his let- 
ters gave me reason to fear that he 
was relapsing into his former state 
of disquietude, and my reawakened 
anxiety was cruelly aggravated by 
the report of two young cautabs, 
with whoiti I found myself in com- 
pany at the house of a neighbouring 
gentleman. They spoke in terms of 
high respect and encomium of the. 
moral and intellectual qualities of 
my dear Herbert, but lamented that, 
at his first entrance in the univer- 
sity, he had been thrown into the 
society of a set nf men, who, how- 
ever distinguished by their abilities, 
and sincere in their religious pro- 
fession, were far gone in sectarian 
errors, and justly amenable to the 
charge of pharasaical presumption 
in their outward assumption of pe- 
culiar sanctity and seriousness, and 
of a conventional language, by which, 
as by a sort of freemasonry, they 
distinguiahed the individuals of Uieir 
party. 

^ ** With the most talented and dis- 
tinguished of these young aspirants, 
a Mr MeJeomb, Herbert had linked 
himself in intimate friendship ; and 
1 heard with dismay, that the for- 
mer, having in his own caae given 
up high expectations in tho church, 
with tbe purpose of devoting him- 
self to missionary labours in far 
distant lands, was using Lis power- 
ful iniluenre with my nephew to 
detach him from the rationally pious 
views with wldch ho had hitherto 
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looked forward to ordination^ and 
associate Lim in liis own projected 
wanderings. 

** In aggravation of this disquieting 
inteUigence, 1 gathered from tiie 
reluctant avowals of my young in- 
formants, that many persons of Her- 
bert’s general acquaintance, them- 
selves included, had been of late 
struck by his personal alteration, 
and the strong indications of over 
excitement and feverish illness 
which had been for some time past 
apparent in him. 

** You may better imagine than 1 
can describe the thoughts and feel- 
ings with which I returned to my 
home that night ; and penned before 
1 slept (or rather before 1 sought 
my sleepless bed) a note to the 
good man, so affectionately interest- 
ed for Herbert, to whom 1 had re- 
sorted in my former perplexity, re- 
questing the favour ot an early visit 
from him the day ensuing, lie 
found me almost incapable, from 
agitation, of explaining to him my 
renewed cause tor anxiety, so fear- 
fully had it been increased by the 
contents of a letter, brought by that 
morning’s post A few straggling 
lines in an unsteady hand, which 1 
could scarcely recognise as that of 
my poor Herbert, informed me, with 
affectionate precaution, that he was 
ill—* very ill, certainly — but he 
hoped not dangerously — and that — 
at all events — if— even — * And 
then broke off abruptly the almost 
illegible scrawl, to winch Mr L., his 
friendly tutor, had subjoined the 
distressing information that my poor 
nephew’s affectionate endeavour to 
communicate the tidings of his ill- 
ness to me in his own bandwriting, 
had been arrested, by a violent 
paroxysm of the disease, which liad 
assumed the formidable character of 
brain fever. Under such circum- 
stances, there needed not the cau- 
tiously worded intimation with which 
Mr L.*b postscript concluded to 
make me fully aware of my poor 
Herbert’s imminent danger, or to 
decide me on setting out for Cam- 
bridge within two hours from the 
receipt of that terrible letter, accom- 
panied by Mr Wilmot, who hastily 
made bis arrangements for the jour- 
ney. 

I will not'atlempt to describe die 
feelftogs with which I drew near the 
place and moment which were to 


end my dread uncertainty as to tbe 
me great question * life or death ?’ 

answered by the blessed words 
— *He still lives’ — 1 could gather 
little more to cheer or to encourage 
me in the after report of the medical 
men who were in attendance on my 
poor sufferer. For more than ten 
agonizing days he struggled on 
through alternate stages of fierce 
delirium and death-like stupor. But 
the crisis was favourable. The fe- 
ver was at length subdued, and 
though reduced to a state of more 
tliau infant weakness, my Herbert 
was pronounced out of actual dan- 
ger, and his ultimate restoration to 
bo mainly dependent on the care 
which should be taken, during a 
tedious couvalescence, to keep him 
in a state of perfect tranquillity of 
mind and body. Immediately on 
our arrival at Cambridge, ho had 
been removed, by consent of his 
physician, to a private lodging, and 
1 was Uio more thankful fur this ar- 
rangement, when it became a point 
of the first importance to guard him 
from tlie slightest agitation — and 
from every sight or sound, object or 
person, in the remotest degree likely 
to produce it. Among the maby 
and frequent enquiries for my poor 
Herbert, his frieitd Mr Melcomb was 
the most c.<mstant, and certainly not 
the least anxiously interested. Du- 
ring the season of pressing and immi- 
nent danger, I had had neither 
thought nor moment to spare from 
the 0110 engrossing object ; ,but when 
the dread crisis had terminated in a 
favourable change, 1 saw Mr Mel- 
comb, and though in several subse- 
quent interviews with him 1 found 
myself, !u spite of preconceived 
opinion, irresistibly charmed by 
his amiable and engaging manners, 
characterised though they were by 
tbe conventional language of his 
party ; and though 1 did full justice 
to his purity of intention, intellec- 
tual powers, and sincere affection 
for my nephew, 1 felt but the more 
confirmed in my determination to 
revent if possible all Intercourse 
et#een him and Herbert, during 
the interval that must still elapse 
before the latter should have regmn- 
ed sufficient strength to warrant his 
removal to Merlvale. 

•‘As my nephew slowly revived to 
consciousness of his late danger 
and his actual state, and began to 
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make falat enquirieB for those who 
he was well assured had 
kind^ concerned about him, 1 did 
Mt mel myself justified in with- 
holding from him the knowledge, 
Uiat ms friend Mr Melcomb had 
been among the most anxious of the 
daily enquirers. Reluctantly 1 pro- 
nounced the name — and fearfully 
awaited the remark or request it 
might call forth. But it was heard 
in silence— only with a deep sigh, 
and an almost imperceptible motion 
of the lips — and after a moment, the 
invalid half turned round upon his 
pillow, softly murmuring to himself, 

* Poor Melcomb I it is all over now 
and then, as if exhausted by this 
feeble efifort, he closed his eyes, and 
spoke no more for hours. 

Neither, for many days, did lie 
renew the subject, which I by no 
means felt it incumbent on mo to 
remind him of, Uiough Mr Melcomb 
began to plead with increased ur. 
gency for admittance to his friend’s 
sick chamber. 

Our medical advisers, however, 
(having necessarily been made 
aware of Herbert’s peculiar circum- 
stances,) declared unhesitatingly, 
tUbir opinion that strong and long 
continued over-excitement and agi- 
tation of mind, acting on a most ex- 
citable constitution, had brought on 
tbe so nearly fatal crisis ; and that 
his life and reason still hung in such 
uneven balance, that the slightest jar 
might Le partially or wholly fatal. 

* Let him,* they said, * see no one 
but yourself, and his worthy old tu- 
tor who has shared your anxious task, 
during the short remainder of his 
present stay at Cambridge— and the 
modient he can be moved with 
safety, take him back with you to 
home of bU youth, and keep him 
there — ^far from this place and from 
his late associates— until he sliaU at 
least have recovered as much physi- 
cal health as may be accompanied, 
we will hope, by a moral tone less 
morbidly liable tb^ at present to 
injurious influence/ 

“The first part of this friendly ad- 
vice 1 cautiously communicat^l to 
the dear patient, and unspeakably 
was my mind relieved when he 
calmly replied, after a pause of deep 
reflection—* Be it so, tny dear aunt. 
Tell this to Melcomb. Tell him it 
mhy be better we should mot meet 
MOW* my life should 


be prolonged— but not now — not ^cU 
— Tell him he shall bear from me 
when I can guide a pen firmly, and 
write calmly — and till then, and for 
ever — God bless him !' 

“ We were at length m^rmitted to 
depart, and by short aua slow stages 
our dear charge was safely conveyed 
to Merivaie, and 1 had tbe comfort 
of seeing liim once more established 
in our pleasant homo. Still so lan- 
guid and enfeebled as to require 
support in bis few steps from the 
carriage to the hall door, he stopt on 
the familiar threshold, and looked 
about him with an expression so 
peculiar, so made up of quiet glad- 
ness and gratitude, and other 
thoughts, not of this world surely, 
that it struck to my heart a shud- 
dering cousciousness of the feelings 
and forebodings Uien passing in his, 
and the words with which 1 would 
have welcomed him home again, 
died inaudible on my lips. 

“ So tedious and nlniost imper- 
ceptible was his progress towards 
lecovery, that 1 should scarcely have 
ascertained it, but by comparison of 
its weekly stages; from his first 
removal from the couch in his own 
dressing room to that in my boudoir 
for a low afternoon hours, to his 
ro-establlslmient at his favourite bay 
window in tlic library and general 
resumption of all his in door habits. 
I'he regaining of farther liberty was 
still, we savv,^ to be a work of time, 
and the patient invalid murmured 
not that his enjoyment of outdoor 
exercise was long restricted td car- 
riage airings and a few turns at 
intervals on the broad gravel walk 
under our south windows. 

“ As the summer advanced, how- 
ever— the last year’s summer — bis 
amendment inofe visibly progressed, 
and 1 should have looked forward 
with sanguiae expectation to his 
perfect restoration, but for a mya- 
teiious Komethiog— an indefinable 
change in his general manner — in 
tbe expression of his countenance, 
and even in the tone of his voice — 
which filled me with vague uneasi- 
ness, and fears I scarcely dared to 
analyze. 

“ Mild and thoughtful had been at 
all times my Herbert’s character, 
but innocently cheerful too, and en- 
thusiastically ardent in all his favou- 
rite pursuits— and it had been his 
deiiglit especially to talk over with 
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me (his eenfidant from childhood) 
all his hopes of happiness and use- 
fulness in that station of life which 
bad be<>n so entirely the selection of 
his heart and judgment. From the 
period of our return home ho never 
on any occasion reverted to the 
subject, or made allusion to his 
earthly future ; and if any observa- 
tion in reference to it was made 
by myself or others, he either 
eluded it by some slight vague 
answer, or let it pass unnoticed, but 
by the shade of deeper seriousness 
which at such times fell ou his 
thoughtful brow, and by a faint and 
sickly smile I now and then detected 
on his pale lips^perceptible perhaps 
to myself only, but bow keen is the 
eye of anxious tenderness! Neither 
did he voluntarily take part in any 
general conversational topics or 
discussion of pasKing events, whether 
of local or national interest. He 
seemed like one who» having no part 
to play on life’s stage., desired 
as much as possible to shut out even 
its distant iiiurinurs, and to take no 
cogfiiHaiicrt of ‘chance or tdiange,* 
beyond the circle of his own hoirie 
and the world of his ow'ii iieait. 
Within that smalt ciicle he had 
become more and more endeared to 
every living being during the sea- 
son of his prolracled feehJeness 
and dependence ; ho beautiful and 
Kojching w'as his heavenly sweetness 
of temper, his unalLerabie patience 
and liis affectionate gratitude for 
every little attention or retpiired 
service rendered to him hy myself, 
his kind old tutor, or the faithful 
servants who had lived with me 
before his birth, and had taken their 
part in the care of liimself and his 
little sister, when the infant orphans 
were brought from the house of 
mourning and death to the shelter 
of my roof, in prattling unconscious- 
ness of their irreparable loss. 

“ For each and every one of those 
humble friends Herbert had ever a 
kind word or smile, a grateful ex- 
pression, or some familiar question 
wlieQ they approached him, even 
with that oiheiousness of over- 
anxiety so trying to irritable invalids; 
and for my sake, he would at all 
times throw aside his book, or rouse 
himself from his deepest abstractions 
— ^bttt it was evident he made the 
effort for my sake only, and that the 
•dttery muaings to which he bad 


been ever addicted were become 
the cherished and abiding habit of 
his mind. 

** Often have I sat for hours, os- 
tensibly occupied with my book or 
needlework, but in reality watching 
the varying expression of his coun« 
tenance, as he lay back iu his large 
reading- chair in the library window 
— au open volume in his hands, but 
his eyes seldom directed to its pages, 
or apparently fixed ou any external 
object, except that, w'ben they some- 
tinies wandered to tlie scene with- 
out, a moist film would gather over 
the dark blue orbs, and, after closing 
them for a few moments, their long 
black lashes would be fringed with 
tears — ah ! with what feelings have 
1 watched that eloquent silence — 
how fearfully have 1 conjectured the 
thoughts with which he had been 
conteinphiting the scene of his ear- 
liest pleasures. Had they been oc- 
cupied Holely w'ilh aKSociatiuns of 
the ])ast y the memory of his sweet 
hi'.ter and her foreign grave ‘r or min- 
gled with such feelings as cause ihe 
eye to linger fondly on objects it 
shuit tu^t long behold ? I shrank from 
my Oi'n/ f/ioKtjhts ; and, after all, I 
believed, I hoped, he was doing wl^ll, 
and no dreaded, well-known symp- 
tom had yet waiHied me of his real 
danger, liut this poor hope, this 
almost wilful delusion, was soon to 
bo withdrawn, and for ever. As yet, 

I had not acquired courage closely 
to qu(*stion Herberts skilful and &t- 
temive medical adviser. Hut bis 
visits, 1 observed, were longer and 
more frequent ; and metliuught there 
w^as a shade of deeper seriousness 
upon liis countenance after those 
lengthened conferences. ‘ 10 mil 
speak to him — 1 wull question him 
to- morrow’ w’as, day alter day, my 
self-engagement ; * but, after all, 
there cau he no acrious alteration 
for the worse. He does not lose 
strength--he has no cough,* was tlio 
miserable sophistry with wdiich, from 
day to day, 1 still protracted my en- 
quiry. 

‘‘ Since our return home from 
Caiffbridge, Herbert had received 
two letters from his friend Mr Mel- 
comb. He had read, and re-read 
them, with evidently deep interest; 
for during the perusal the faint co- 
lour of Ills cheek woul4 come and 
go, and be would sigh and shake his 
b€^t murmuring to Mnwelf Imu* 
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dible words. 1 observed this emo* 
tioQ with no little anxiety, but was 
scarcely more relieved than surpri. 
sed when it became evident that he 
was in no haste at least to answer 
these agitating communications. At 
last, on my return from a round of 
country visits, 1 found him one morn- 
ing in the act of sealing letters, otic 
of which was directed to his friend. 

** He seemed exhausted, as if by 
an unusual eflbrt, and said faintly, 
as he puslied the letters from him — 
‘ Thank God, it is written ! My poor 
Melcomb !* — There had always been 
a sort of restraint between us on the 
subject of this friendship, and Her- 
bert had never, since his return, 
named Melcomb to me ; but now, 
raising his eyes to mine, after that 
short soliloquy, he said, as if invi- 
ting my attention — ‘ You could not 
but like Melcomb, my dear aunt, 
even for the little you saw of him at 
Cambridge. You must have loved 
him, had you known him as I do.* 
I freely acknowledged the favour- 
able Impression made on me hy his 
friend's engaging manners and evi- 
dent powers of mind, at tlie same 
time cautiously adverting to those 
characteristic peculiarities of style 
and expression which, even in the 
short time we werfi together, afford- 
ed me sufRcieut corroboration of the 
reports which had represeutjBd him 
to be a dangerous intimate for one 
BO inexperienced — so enthusiastic 
and warm-hearted as my dear Her- 
bert. 

" He sighed, and for a moment 
seemed lost in thought. Then again, 
looking up at me, he rejoined, * Per- 
hap^ou wasrightjiny dear aunt — my 
moiwthan mother! You have known 
your poor Herbert long and well — 
the idle dreamer — the fond visionary ! 
And yet before I went to Cambridge, 
and for some time afterwards, I be* 
lieve 1 was for a time in the safe and 
straight path. My poor Melcomb 1 he 
loved me sincerely, and yet I was so 
much bis inferior in every thing. 
His views were so beautiful — so holy 
*— so 8ing1e*-BO self-sacrificins ! all 
1 bad previously entertained ajmear- 
ed to me so poor, and cold, and self- 
ish on compari8on--4ind yei on some 
points, his were awful tenets 1 1 could 
neither entirely embrace, nor satisfy 
myself they were altogietber erro- 
meous. The struggle was too hard 
for tbb poor heal and this weak 


frame of mine, and both gave way.— 
But, thank God,* he continued, after 
a pause of deep emotion, * all is well 
with me now — all is peace ! In that 
first portion of my tedious conva- 
leaceuce, during which the mental 
powers as well as the physical were, to 
nil appearance, reduced to a state of 
perfect inanition, while I lay in seem- 
ing unconsciousness of all external 
things, my mind was dealing with it- 
self, or rather the spirit of truth and 
love was at work within meii'ebuking, 
chastening, composing, healing, and 
1 awoke "from that blessed trance 
with a determination to shun for the 
future all unprofitable enquiries into 
mysteries too deep and high for hu- 
man comprehension— to Jay aside 
(at least for a long season) all works 
of controversial divinity, and to turn 
in all my doubts and difficulties to 
this book only — this blessed Book !’ 
and, with an upward glance of ado- 
ring gratitude, he let fall his out- 
spread hand on the Bible wbich lay 
beside his writing-detk. 

There was that in the solemn 
fervour of his looks and language 
which awed and calmed, while itaf* 
fected me profoundly, and 1 could 
only lean forward in silence, and press 
my lips to the thin pale hand that 
rested on the sacred volume; but 
my dear Herbert saw, as 1 lifted up 
my face, that it was wet with tears. 
Thfn it was that, drawing his chair 
close to mine and taking my hand 
in both bis, he began his task of ten- 
der preparation. For what! Oh, 
Heavens ! the agony of that moment ! 
What words, however cautious, could 
communicate, without piercing my 
very heart, the knowledge that his 
days were numbered — that for many 
w'ceks the dreaded disease had de- 
clared ftself by such symptoms as, 
being made known to our anxious 
medical friend, had caused that omi- 
nous shade ofincreased seriousness in 
his kind face, which Iliad read so fear- 
fully, but shrank from interpreting. 

“ * It is even so, my aunt,* said the 
beloved one, when 1 regained suffi- 
cient self-eommand to control the 
outward token of anguish. ‘ It is 
even so; and already, as you may 
have observed, I liave liid farewell 
to the world : and now, but for the 
pain of leaving you, 1 couiei rejoice 
that my hour is- nigh. And yet — 
dreamer thet 1 am !^1 had looked 
forward to many sweet and pleasant 
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passages in this life I To many days 
of faithful ministratiou and varied 
usefulness in my appointed station. 
To some dear future home among 
those 1 ivas leading heavenward^ 
shared perhaps by - - - - but 
/ds will be done. Earthly love 
might have more than divided this 
weak heart p'iih him» whose right 
is all; Or again^ the infirm mind 
might have wandered into danger- 
ous paths, and the excitable spirit 
have been deluded by vain itna- 
ginings." It is in mercy that 1 am 
called llius early to rejoin my sweet 
sister.* And his voice faltered as he 
uttered the last words, and sank into 
a low inward articulation, as if re- 
plying to his own thoughts, when he 
continued, after a moment's pause 
— ‘ And what matters it that onr 
dust may not mingle in the same 
grave, when the spirit shall be re- 
united in eternity y 
“ lie had let fall my band while 
uttering the last sentence, and sank 
back in his chair with closed eyes — 
as if for the moment abstracted from 
all consciousness of my presence 
and of the painful task he had r.n- 
dertaken. Ibit recalled to a sense 
of my distress by the sound of a 
half suppressed sob, he started from 
bis reclining posture, and with a 
tender and almost a cheerful smile, 
Bgaiu took my hand, and aflcctioii- 
aicly kissing it, said — * But, beloved 
aunt! though 1 thought it best to 
acquaint you myself with what yoti 
could not have remainetl in igno- 
rance of much longer, 1 have^ noi 
told you that the time of our separa- 
tion is immediaUly at hand : Many, 
many months — nay longer still — you 
may have to watch over the charge 
you will never feel to be n burden. 
Let us pass together my remaining 
portion of time like friends who are 
preparing to part but for a season ; 
the one for another hemisphere to 
make ready for the joyful coining 
of her who wos left behind. You 
will take comfort and support your- 
self for tny sake, and God will sup- 
port us both.* 

I felt that he was right— that for 
his sake 1 must not yield myself up 
to selfish sorrow: there would be 
much to do and to sufler, and 1 must 
brace myself for the appointed trial. 
1 sought the solitude of my ebam- 
j^r and was * siilV but not alone : 
•ip*>aiid when my dear Herbert and 1 


met again in the drawing-room be-» 
fore dinner, 1 was able to meet Lis 
look of kind solicitude with one 
which assured him of my regained 
composure- 

My next day's conference with 
Kendrick (our medical friend) too 
fully confirmed Herbert's communi- 
cation. But on my pressing him on 
the subject — alas ! the heart-sicken- 
ing forlorn hope— of change of air — 
of climate — ho gave his ready ac- 
quiescence to our removal for the 
approaching winter to some warm 
sheltered station on our own sea 
coast — Herbert having premised his 
unconquerable repugnance to leave 
England. 

1 fear that if the dear being had 
been left to the guidance of his oivn 
wishes, he would thankfully have 
chosen to remain at Merivale — to 
dwell with his last looks on familiar 
oiqectB and endeared scenes, and 
enjoying that sacredness of repose, 
inviolate only in the sanctuary of 
Home. But not for a moment did 
lie contest the point on which ho 
saw my trembling anxiety. Ho 
faintly smiled indeed when 1 ven- 
tured to hint at hopes beyond the 
mere, procrastination of the dreaded 
event; but that ho admitted might 
(God willing) be efiected by the 
proposed plan, and be gave his 
cheerful assent for our immediate 
departure,' the autumn being already 
far advanced, for Torquay, which 
w^as the place fixed on tor our win- 
ter Kojourn. 

My old butler, Johnson, preceded 
us, to engage a habitation, and make 
suitable arrangements for the parti- 
cular accommodation and comfort of 
my dear invalid, and we had every 
reason, on our arrival, to be aatisfied 
with the result of his mission. 

** He liad taken for us one of two 
houses, built under the shelter of a 
wall of living rock, which by its 
gentle curvature completely pro- 
tected them from the north and east^ 
and partly from even the w'estern 
breezes, while its whole front lay 
open to the sunny south ; the silver 
sandk, to which a grass slope de- 
scended from the broad terrace-walk 
which ran along the verandah, and 
the deep blue sea, glancing with 
Innumerable sails. 

** We reached our marine vUla to- 
wards the close of a beautiful Sep« 
tember afternoon ; and Herbert whp 
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hftd borne tbe journey wonderfully 
welly looked round him, as we took 
possession, with such sweet con- 
tentment in his face, as communU 
cated to my heart a sense of glad- 
ness that would hare been ahnost 
hope, if I had dared to encourage 
the fond whisperer. 

**Very soon iny dear invalid was 
seated at one of the French win- 
dows, which opened into the broad 
veranda throughout the length of 
two adjoining rooms. 

** The late autumn noon was still 
and warm as a bright summer even- 
ing ; and the measured plash of the 
long ridgy waves, as they stole softly 
over the glittering sands, and slug- 

S isfaly retired, came pleasantly upc»n 
le traveller’s ear, still ringing with 
the sound of grinding wheels and 
clattering hoofs. 

“ The house taken for us was only 
let occasionally by the genilenian 
whose property it was, and the \ e- 
randa was tastefully decorated with 
fine vases and beautiful exotics. 
Close to the oj>cn window, at which 
Herbert had S4!ated hiroseH', stood a 
noble orange tree, gorgeous w'ith 
golden fruit and snowy blossoms. 
Of tiicse, a few petals were iivafted 
towards him by a wandering breeze, 
and as their odour etole over his sen- 
ses, I saw his countenance change, 
and his eyes fill with tears. 1 drew 
near, and kissed his forehead in si- 
lence, but our eyes met, and we 
needed not to ttdl each other to what 
far distant laud our thoughts had 
W'andered. 

“Looking earnestly for a moment 
on a small gold hoop whicii encircled 
the little finger of his left hand, he 
pressed his lips to it. and eaid, ^ 1 
took this ring from her dead finger 
—our mother’s wedding ring — let 
it not be withdrawn from mine, for 
1 am the last of my race. Living, I 
would never have parted with it, but 

for one purpose Do 

you know, my dear aunt,’ he con- 
tinued, with a quick inflexion of 
voice, as he looked up half-smiling 
in my face* * I bad ilia strangest 
dream about this ring tlie niglft be- 
fore we left Merivale. One of iny 
** poe^c visions” you would call it, 
and truth to tell, I bad been recrea- 
tiug that evening wUh fity favourite 
T4alaba. Well, you shall bear as liow 
ifl mfdrcam 1 found myaelf (bow 


brought tbither 1 know not) in the 
chancel of a strange church, all bung 
with black, and so dimly lighted, that 
nothing was distincUy visible but the 
altar, on which flamed two of tliose 
immense wax tapers which are used 
in the p^eant of a corpse lying in 
state. The table was spread as for 
a solemn ceremony, and before it, 
fronting the rails, stood a tall figure, 
attired rather as a monk than "as a 
Protestant clergyman, for l»c wore a 
loose black robe, with a hood or 
cowd, which was drawn over his head 
and face. But, open in bis hands, 
was our book of (’ominon Prayer, 
from which, in a voice so deep and 
hollow, that it sounded as if ascend- 
ing from the vaults beneath, he was 
reading, wdiat 1 knew by some mys- 
terious perception not connected 
with the sense of hearing, to bo tlie 
marriage ceremony, and tiiough un- 
conscious how all had come to pass, 
1 felt neither surprise nor perplexity 
at the circumstances in which i 
found myself, kneeling on the altar 
steps bt^side a female figure, covered 
from head to loot with a thick 
white veil. I was sensible that the 
relation in which we thus knelt to- 
gether was that of bridegroom and 
bride, but when 1 stretclied f<»rth my 
hand, by a sort of mecbauieal im- 
pulse, to take hers as the rite pro- 
ceeded, I felt no horror at the con- 
tact, though the hand which met 
mine from benealJi the folds of the 
thick veil was cold and clammy like 
that of a corpse, and the nails of the 
small taper lingers were purpled and 
shrunken. \Vell, dear aunt, f/r/te 
shudder, but I did not, nor shiauk 
from my veiled bride. There were 
shadow^y forms near us — behind 
and on either side— -but 1 knew not 
by whom that chilly hand was placed 
ID mine, nor do 1 remember hearing 
distinctly the solemn question, nor 
articulating the affirmative, “ i will.” 
But somehow the assent was asked 
and given on either part, and when 
the time c>amft for placing the ring 
on the bride’s finger, I transferred to 
it i/tfs very ring drawn from my own 
— my mother’s wedding-ring— and 
no sooner was the pledge given, than 
a bell tolled, (a funeral bell,) the ta- 
pers flared up to the vaulcc<l roof, 
and the efiiciating priest stood before 
us disrobed of liis sable vesiiiMmts. 
it was Azrael, the Angel of Death.* ” 
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,A SUUMART OF THB TIMES 
IN NURSERY RHYMES. 

SuENE — A half finished Wall^ behind which is Hen the Church SVry;/* standing. 

This is tUe wall the Whigs built— 

These the bl6ck«lieads 
That were batter'd to shreds 
Against the wall tlie Whigs built. 

This is Earl Grey, who began the w'all. 

But dropp'd down his trowel for fear of a fall, 

When his 'prentice lads, with sueoriug and scoff, 

Pusird down the ladder and kick'd him ofl— 

That all the block«hcads 
Mi^ht be batter’d to shreds 
Against the wall the Whigs built. 

This is little John, who carried the hod, 

And feared for his life tlie SoliooUinastei’s rod. 

And with very weak voice, like a pea in a pod, 

Was spokesnuLii ftu Grey, who began the wall. 

But dropp’d down his trow^cd for fear of a fall. 

When the ’picnticA? lads, with scorn and seoff, 
i’uhh’d down the ladder and kick'd him off — 

That all tiie hlockdieads 
Might be batter’d to shreds 
Agauist the wail the Whigs built. 

This is the ** Schoohnaster ” “ alf ah/oodf* 

That plotted, and raved, and bullied, and jaw'’d, 

And so thought the King might be overaw’d , 

Wiieij he Hung down hU bags, 

And ordered ids nags — 

And imew begg’d for place, but ivas voted o;ttbnrtl, 

Thai iniide little John laugh, who canied the hod, 

And fear’d for his life the Schoolmaster's rod. 

And with very tveak voice, like a pea in apod, 

Was spokesman to Grey, who began the wall. 

Hut left off his work, for fear of a fall. 

When the ’prentice lads, with a bitter scoff, 

Kick’d down the ladder, and tumbled him off— 

That ail the blockdieadn 
Might be batter’d to shreds 
Against the wall the Whigs built. 

This is Lord Palmerston, Talleyrand’s pet, 
llis monkey, his Cupid, he kept iu his net. 

And clipp’d his wings. 

That in le^adiug strings 

» He should only dance the PreBch minueb 
That made the pedaiiiics 
Be turned into antics, 
or the silly old Schoolmaster all abrcEid, 

That plotted and raved, and bullied and jaw’d, 

And thought the good King would be overaw’d — 

Whcti he flung down hU bags, 

And order’d his nags — 

* And anew begg’d for place, but was voted outlaid 
That made little John laugh, who carried the hod. 

And ate his own words, at the Scboolniaster’s rod, 

And with very weak voicei like a pea in « pod, 



Ww B|MAe«man to Grey, wio begeii tihe wall, 

But would not go OD, for lie fear’d a fall. 

When hU ’prentice lads, with a hem aud a cough, 
liYink'd at each other and kick’d him off— 

That all the block-heads 
Miglit be batter’d to shreds 
Against the wall the Uliigs built. 

This is O’Connell, the Beggarman big. 

Who took from the poor potato and pig. 

Who said, six hundred thieves, 

With nobody’s leaves. 

Had broke into the house, or dropp’d down from the eaves. 
Though ’tis very well known. 

There are forty alone. 

And that he is the chief, they all men of his own. 

That now bullied the Whigs, now kept them in play. 

And all nothing loath 
To take davy and oath. 

Though they care not a straw for either or both, 

And made them compound for two murders a^day. 

To fill Beggarman’s purse. 

His country’s sad curse, 

With Papists and Priests 

That deem a man’s life of less worth than a beast’s-^ 

Little thought of by Palmerston, Cupid, pet. 

So pleased to be dangled in Talleyrand's net, 

Who clipp’d his wings, 

That in leading strings, 

He might make him dance his own minuet. 

That made the pcdautlcs 
• Be turn’d into antics. 

Of the crazy Kx-Chancellor, really “ oZ/roor/,” 

Who plotted, and raved, and with sarcasm jaw’d, 

And thought the king would be overaw’d — 

So he (lung down his bags, 

And order’d his nags. 

Then petition’d for place, but was voted 

That made little John laugh, who carried the hod. 

And ate his own words, at the Schoolmaster’s rod, 

And with pee- wit voice, like a pea in a pod. 

Was spokesman to Grey who began the wall. 

But would not go on for fear of a fall ; 

When his 'prentice lads, with scorn and scoff, 

Upset the ladder and kick’d him off, 

That all the block-heads, 

Might be batter'd to shreds. 

Against the w'all the Whigs built. 

This is poor Littleton “ indiscreet,” 

That, with hatching strange eggs, on his go-between legs 
Could not stand u'priglit, so fell at the feet 
Of Grey and O’Connell, that both cried, Cheat — 

Well whipp’d by O’Connell, the Beggarman big. 

Who took the poor man’s potato and pig, 

And said, six hundred thieves. 

With nobody’s leaves, 

Had broke into the house, and then laugh’d in their sleeves, 
Though ’tls very well known, 

There were forty alone, 

And all of them rascally men of his own. 

And all nothing, loath 
To take davy and oath. 

Though they cared not a straw for one or both. 
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That bullied the Wliiga whb almlitte swajr, 

Aud made them compouad for turd murders a*dajr, 

To fill Beggarmau’s purse. 

The country’s dire curse. 

With Papists and Priests, 

That look on man's life as less worth than a beast's. 

Little heeded by Palmerston, Cupid, pet. 

So pleased to be dangled in Talleyrand’s net. 

That had clijjp'd his wings. 

That in leading-strings 
He might teach hiiu to dance the minuet. 

That tnadts the pedantics 
Fantastical niitics. 

Of the singular (Chancellor, gone abroad. 

Who plotted his under-plots, bullied, and jaw’d. 

And thought the King he had overaw'd, 

Wlien he flung down the bags, 

Aud ordered his nags, 

But turn’d back for place, though really outlaw’d, 

That made little John laugh, who chi ried the hod, 

And tei ribly fear’d the Sell ool master’s rod, 

When with feeble voice, like a pea in a pod. 

He was spokeBinaii for Grey, wito b(‘gaii the wall. 

Hut h'ft ofl* the work for tear of a fall, 

^VIten his 'prentice lads, with scorn and scoff, 

Kick’d down the ladder, and push’d him off— 

That all the block-heads 
Might be batter'd to shreds 
Against the wall the Wlilgs built. 

I'his is I^ord Durham, with mustard jole, 

Half velloAV with bile, half black with coal. 

That the Uads really iliiuk, 

111 his pride and ids ire, ' 

Spits Beelzebub's fire. 

And Hoiin^ of them tremble, aud some of them blink. 

At the biimstone, all ready to pUitigo from the brink, 

That would make e'en poor Littleton seem <li>c:reet. 

That liatch’d sucJi strange eggs — till his go-between legs 
Couldn’t keep Jiim upright, so he fell at the feet 
Of Grey and O'Couiiell, when both cried, (’heat— 

Well scourg’d by O’C’onnell, the Beggarinaii big, 

Wlio took the poor Papists' potato uiid pig. 

And said six hundred thieves. 

With nobody’s leaves, 

Had broke into the House, or dropp'd in through the eaves. 

Though 'tis very well known. 

There were forty alone, 

And that he was their chief, they men of his own. 

And all nothing loath 
To take davy or oath. 

Tho* they cared not one straw for either or botfi. 

That bullied the Whigs, and kept them in play. 

And made 'em compound for two murders a- day. 

To fill Beggarman’s purse. 

And raise up the sad curse. 

The Papistical Priests, 

That deem a man’s life of less worth than a beast's. 

^ Not thought of by Palmerston. Cupid, pet. 

So pleased to be dangled in Talleyrand’s net. 

That clipp'd his wings. 

That in leading-strings 

He might make him dance the French minuet. 

VOL. XAXVa. MO. ccxxx. 
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That made the pedantics 
Fantaatical antics, 

Of the Chancellor Schoolmaster all abroad. 

Who plotted and fail’d, and so bullied and jaw’d. 

When he thought the King would be overaw’d, 

When he bang’d the bags, 

And ordered his nags — 

But petitioned for place— and was voted outlaw’d— 

That made little John laugh, who had carried the hod— 

For he didn’t now fear the Schoolmaster’s rod — 

That with feeblest voice, like a pea in a pod. 

Had been spokesman to Grey, who began the wall, 

But wouldn’t go on for fear of a fall. 

When his ’prentice lads, with a bitter scoft*. 

Push’d down the ladder, and slid him off — 

That all the block-heads 
Might be batter’d to shreds 
Against the wall the Whigs built. 

This is the Member what crows like cocks. 

That the Whigs declared was the pojmli rou, 

That ever should sound, though Tories said no, 

'J'ill all that is noble and great be brought low 
To the dunghill, where radical bantams might crow — 

The Rads ot Lord Durham, with mustard jole, 

Yellow with bile, and black with coal, 

That the vagaiionds think. 

In Ins pride and his ire. 

Spits Beelzebub’s fire, 

And some of them tremble, some roar and yet blink 
At the brimstone, all ready to plunge from the brink — 

That would make oven LitlloUui seem discreet, 

That wi^i hatching strange eggs, on his go-between legs 
Gould no longer stand uprighC but fell at the feet 
Of Grey and O'Connell, who cried out, (^heat— 

Scourged sore by (VConnell, the Beggarman big, 

Who took the poor Papists’ potato ami pig — 

Wlio said six hundred Uiiet^es, 

W’ith nobody’s leaves. 

Had broke into the house, or dropped hi from the ea\ es, 

Tho’ ’lis-very well known, 

There were forty alone, 

And all of thorn well chosen men of his own, 

And all nothing loath 
To take davy and oath, 

Tho* they cared not one straw for either or both — 

That bullied the Whigs, and kept them iu play. 

And made them compound for two murders a- day, 

To iiil Beggarman’s purse. 

And what ic much worse. 

Raise Romanist Pciests, 

Who value the life of a man as a beast’s, 

Tvot dream’d of by Palmerston, Cupid, pet, 

So pleased to he dangled in Talleyrand's net. 

Who clipp’d his wings. 

And in icading-ftrings 
Taught him to dance his French minuet, 

That made the pedantics 
Fantastical antics, 

Of the very odd Chancellor, really abroad. 

Who plotted in vain, and bullied and jaw’d. 

And thought the King -would be overaw’d-— 

When be beat the bags. 

Then ordered his nags. 
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But turhM back to say— am 1 really out-/au>V H 
That made little John laughs that had carried the hod. 
Relieved from the fear of the ScboolinaBter's rod. 

That with very thin voice, like a pea in a pod. 

Had been spokesman for Grey, who began the wall, 

But left it off for fear of a fall— 

When his ’prentice Whigs, with secret Bcoil', 

Kick’d down the ladder and push’d him oft'. 

That all the block-heads 
Might be batter’d to shreds 
Against the wall the Whigs built. 

This is Frank Jeffrey, expert in reviews, 

Who for forty years set the world by the ears. 

For he wanted to stand in bigger folk’s shoes. 

Till all in a shiver he — took the King’s livery 
Tikat he'd ridiculed oft in his yellows and blues. 

When Maga the Queen, true and loyal, 1 ween. 

Blew up the Whigs with her strong Magazine, 

And demolish'd Lord JeQrey and all his riff-ratl'ery. 

That all made “ a Movement” not fit to he seen, 

Among whom was the member irhat crow’d like cocks, 
That the Whigs declared was the pojmli roj, 

Tiiat never would cease -though Tories said no. 

Till both church and state were levell’d down low 
To the dunghill, where radical bantams might crow — 

All men of the man with mustard jole, 

Half yellow with bile, half black with coal— 

\^’ho the lladicals think, 

In his pride and ire, 

Spits Beelzebub’s fire. 

While some of them roar, and few of them shrink 
From their natural brimstone, hut stand on ilie brink, 
That would make even Littleton seem discreet. 

That hatch’d such strange eggs, till hi«t go-between legs 
Wouldn’t hold liiiri upright, so he fell at the feet 
Of (irey and 0’C?oniiell, that cri«‘d out. Cheat — 

By (V(\)nnell w'oll pommeird, the Beggarman big, 

\MiO took the poor PaoiNts’ potato and pig, 

Who said six hundred thieves. 

With nobody’s leaves. 

Had broke into the house and dropped in from the eaves. 
Though ’tis very well known 
There were forty alone. 

And most of them well- chosen rogues of his own, 

And none of them loath 
To take davy or oath, 

Tho' they care not one straw for either or both, 

That bullied the Whigs, and kept them in play. 

And made them compound for two murders a- day, 

To fill Beggannan’s purse. 

And, what is much worse. 

Raise Romanist Priests, 

Who look'on the life of a man as a beast's. 

Little heeded by Palmerston, Cupid, pet. 

So pleased to be caught in Talleyraad'8 net. 

Who clipp’d his wings, 

And in leading-strings 
Taught him to dance the French minuet. 

That made the pedantics 
Become horrid antics. 

Of the boozey old Schoolmaster, all abroad, 

That plotted and fail’d, and travell'd and jaw'd 
And thought that the l^g he bad' everaer'd^ 
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When he bang'd the bags. 

And order'd his nags. 

And petition'd for place, but was voted outlaw'd. 

That made little John laugh, who had carried the hod. 

Relieved from the fear of the Schoolmaster's rod ; 

That with very thin voice, like a pea in a pod. 

Had been spokesman to Grey, who began the wall. 

But left it off, for fear of a fall ; 

When his 'prentice lads, with sneer and scoff. 

Kick'd down the ladder, and shoved him off — 

That all the block-heads 
Might be batter'd to shreds 
Against the walls the Whigs built. 

This is Lord Stanley, who acted so manly. 

When he saw the tricks of the knavish Whigs, 

And denounced them as playing their tiiimble-rigs. 

When he talk'd to Sir James, who, like all other Grahams, 

W'ouldn't do dirty work for other folk's aims—- 
So they coolly took leave, to the ministers’ shames ; 

But so didn’t Jeffrey, expert in reviews, 
tt'ho for forty years had set folk by the cars. 

For be wanted to stand in bigger men's shoes, 

Ttil all in a shiver he — took the King's livery. 

That he'd ridiculed oft in his yellows and blues. 

When Maga, bright queen, true and loyal, I ween. 

Blew up all the Whigs with her stored Magazine, 

And demolished Lord Jeffr€*y and all his riff-raffery, 

'i'hat all made tlie Movement" not fit to lie seen; 

Among whom was the member crow’d like corks, 

That the Whigs declared was the popult vn.v. 

That ever would sound, though the Tories said no, 

Tili the Church was rerorm’iJ, and llic mighty laid low 
To a duti^iiili, wliere radical baiitanis inigiit crow — 

Ail men of the man with the mustard jole, ^ 

Yellow witli bile, and half black wich coal. 

That the vagabonds think. 

In his pride and red ire, 

Spits Beelzebub’s fire. 

And 8ome of them tremble, and some of them blink, 

At the brimstone, tho' ready to plunge from the brink, 

'iTiat would make even Littleton seem discreet. 

That wiili hatching strange €’pgs, with his go-between legs 
Couldn't stand upright, so feli at tlie feet 
Of Grey and O' Connell, that both cried. Cheat — 

Well whipp'd by O'Connell, the Beggannan big. 

That took tlie poor Papists' potato and pig. 

Who said six hundred thieves. 

With nobody’s leaves. 

Had broke into the house or dropped down through tlie caves. 
Though Tis very well known 
There w-ere forty alone. 

All flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone. 

And none of them loath 
I'o take davy or oath, 

Though they care^ot one straw fur either or both ; 

That bullied the Ministry, kept them at pUy, 

And made them compound for two murders a-day, 

To All Beggarman’s purse. 

And a desperate rurse. 

Mad Papists, mad Priests, 

Who look on the life of a man as a beast's, 

Nor thought of by Palmerston, Cupid, po^ 

So pleased to be dluigted in Talleyrand’s net, 
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Who clipp'd his wings, 

That in leading-strings 
He might gracefuily dance his minuet, 

That made the pcdantics 
Become such sti'ange antics. 

Of the boozey old Schoolmaster, noic abroad; 

Who plotted in vain, and bullied, and jaw'd. 

And thought the King he had overaw'd— 

W^hen bang went the bags ! 

And he order'd his nags, 

But wrote for a place, and was voted out-law 'd. 

That made little John laugh, who hud carried the hod. 

To be free at last from the SchooImuKtei’n rod ; 

That with very weak voice, like a pea in a pod, 

Had betm spokesman for Grey, who began the wall. 

And who stayed hia hand for fear < f a mil. 

When his ’prentice lads, in scorn and in scoif. 

Kicked down the ladder and shoved him of!‘. 

That all the block-heads 
Might be battered to shreds 
Against the wall the Whigs built. 

This is Lord Melbourne, Premier and Peer, 

Who travel rd to Brighton, 

The King to enlighten, 

And came back again with a flea in hia ear, 

A good joke to Stanley, who acted so manly. 

When he saw the tiicks of the knavi^Ii Whigs, 

And denounced them for playing at thimble-riga. 

When he talk'd to Sir James, wdio, like all oilier Grahams, 
Wouldn't do dirty work for other folk's aims— 

So they coolly took lea\e, to the ministers' shames; 

But HO didn't Jeffrey, expert in reviews, 

Who for forty years had set folk by the ears, 

For he wanted to stand in bie:ger men’s shoes. 

Till all in a shiv<*r he — took the King's livery, 

That he’d ridiculed oft in his yellows and lilues ; 

When Maga, bright queen, true and loyal, I ween. 

Blew up all the Whigs wiih her stored Magazine, 

And demolish’d LorclJefiVey and all his riff- rafl try, 

That all made the Movement” not fit to bo seen ; 

Among whom was the member what crowd'd like cocks, 

That Uie Whigs declared was the po]nfU 

That ever would sound, though the Tories said no. 

Till the Church was reform’d, and the mighty laid low 
To a dunghill, where radical bnnUirns might crow— 

All men <tf the roan with the mustard jole. 

Yellow with bile, and half black with coal, 

That the vagabonds think. 

In his pride and red ire. 

Spits Beelzebub's fire, 

And some of them tremble, and some of them blink, 

At the brimstone, iho’ ready to plunge from the brink, 

That would make even Littleton seem discreet, 

That with hatching strange eggs, with^iis go-between legs 
(/ouldn't stand upright, so fell at the feet 
Of Grey and O'Connell, that both cried, Cheat- 
Well whipp’d by O'Connell, the Beggarman bigi 
That took the poor Papist's potato and pig, 

Who said six hundred tiiievca. 

With nobody’s leaves, 

Had broke into the house, or dropped down tbrongh the eaves, 
Though 'tis very well known 
There were forty alone, 
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All fle&h of his flesh, and bone of his bone. 

And none of them loath 
To take davy or oath, 

Thougli they cai e not a strair for either or both, 

That bullied the Miiiisu y, kept them at play. 

And made them compound for two murders a*day, 

To fill Beggarman s purse. 

And a desperate curse. 

Mad Papists, mad priests, 

Who look on the life oi a man as a beast's, 

Nor tliought of by Palmerston, ('upid, pet. 

So pleased to be dangled in Talleyranas net, 

Who clipp’d his wings. 

That in leading-strings 
He might gracefully dance his minuet. 

That made the pedantics 
Become such strange antics. 

Of the boozey old Schoolmaster, note abroad, 

Who plotted in vain, and bullied, and jaw’d. 

And thought the King he had overaw’d,-— 

Wlieii bang went the bags ! 

And he order’d his nags. 

But wrote for a place, and was voted outlaw’d. 

That made little John laugh, who had carried the hod. 

To be free at last from the Schoolmaster’s rod, 

That with very weak voice, like a pea in a pod, 

Had been spokesman for Grey, who began the wall. 

And who stayed his hand for fear of a fall, 

When his ’prentice lads, in scorn and in scoff, 

Kicked down the ladder and shoved him off — 

That all the block- heads 

Might be battered to shreds ‘ 

Against tl^ wall the W’bigs built. 

This is Duke Arthur of Waterloo, 

W’ho did the work the Whigs couldn’t do, 

Though he told them that work they would surely rue, 

When the Papists came in, 

And Reform, that sin. 

That made ministry men out of barbers' blocks. 

And Parliament men what crow'd like cocks. 

That made Melbourne blush, the Premier and Peer, 

Who travell’d to Brighton, 

The King to enlighten. 

And came back again with a ilea in his ear, 

A good joke to Stanley, who acted so manly, 

When he saw the tricks of the knavish Whigs, 

And denounced them for playing at thimble-rigs, 

When he talk’d to Sir James, who, like all other Grahams, 

Wouldn’t do dirty work for other folk’s aims — 

So they coolly took leave to the ministers' shames ; 

But so didn’t Jeffrey, expert in reviews, 

Wlio for forty years had set folk by the ears. 

For he wanted to stand in bigger men’s shoes. 

Till all in a shiver he-^took the King’s livery. 

That he’d ridiculed oft in his yellows and blues. 

When Mags, bright queen, true and loyal, 1 ween, 

Blew up all the Whigs with her stored M^azine, 

And demolish’d Lord Jeffrey and all his rm-raffery, 

That all made the Movement” not fit to be seen ; 

Among whom was the member what crow'd like cocks, 

That toe Whigs declared was the po^U vox. 

That ever would sound, though the Tories said no, 

Till the Church was reform’^ and the mighty laid low, 
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To a dunghill, where radical bantamn might crow— * 

All men of the man with the mustard jole, 

Yellow with bile, and half black with coal, 

That the vagabonds think. 

In his pride and red ire. 

Spits Beelzebub's fire, 

And some of them tremble, and some of them blink. 

At the brimstone, tho* ready to plunge from the brink, 

That would make even Littleton seem discreet. 

That with hatching strange eggs, with his go-between legs 
(^^ouldn't stand upright, so fell at the feet 
Of (irey and O'Connell, that both cried, Cheat- 
Well whipp’d by O’Connell the Beggartnan big. 

That took the poor Papists’ potato and pig, 

Who said six hundred thieves. 

With nobody’s leaves, 

Had broke into the house or dropped down tbrougli the caves, 
Though ’tis very well known 
There were forty alone. 

All flesh of his flesh, and bone of his bone, 

And none of them loath 
To take davy or oath, 

Though they care not a straw for either or both, 

That bullied tlie Ministry, kept them at play, 

And made them compound for two murders a-day, 

To fill Beggarnian’s purse. 

And a desperate curse, 

Mad Papists, mud Priests, 

Who look on the life of a man as a beast’s. 

Nor thought of by Palmerston, Cupid, pet, 

So pleased to be dangled in Talleyrand^s net, 

Who clipp’d Ills wings, 

That in leading^trings 

Ho might gracefully dance his minuet, * 

That made the pedantics 
Become such strange antics, 

Of the boozey old Schoolmaster, now abroad; 

Who idotted in vain, and bullied, and jaw’d. 

And thought the King he had overaw’d, — 

When bang went the bags I 
And he order’d his nags; 

But wrote for a place, and was voted outlaw’d. 

That made little John laugh, who had carried the hod. 

To be free at last from the Schoolmaster’s rod, 

That with very weak voice, like a pea in a pod. 

Had been spokesman for Grey, who began the wall, 

And who stayed his hand for fear of a fall, 

When his ’prentice lads, in scorn and in scoff, 

Kicked down the ladder and shoved him off— 

That all the block-heads 
Might be battered to shreds. 

Against the wall the Whigs built. 

This is tlie King, God him bless I who laugh’d, 

That the Whigs so little should knouj^of their craft, 

Though crafty enough, 

And answer’d them bluff, 

Get out of my sight for ye’re all of ye daft 
What, down Qiarcb and steeple II! 

1 know well my people, 

Aye, ten-pound renters, 

Except a few sneaking seditious Dtssenten, 

Will stand up to a man, and first beni out your bndmi 
’Gainst the wfdl that ycm'fo htilH with auoh iiifiadto 
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So he sent for Duke Arthur of Waterloo* 

Who did the work the Whigs couldn’t do. 

Though he told them that workthej would surely rue. 

When the Papists came iu. 

And Reform, that sin. 

That made ministry men out of barbers’ blocks. 

And Parliament men what crow’d like cocks ; 

That made Melbourne blush, the Premier and Peer, 

Wlio travell'd to Brighton, 

The King to enlighten. 

And came back again with a flea in his ear — 

A good joke to Stanley, who acted so manly, 

When be saw the tricks of the knavish Whigs, 

And denounced them for playing at thimble-rigs. 

When he talk’d to Sir James, who, like all other Grahams, 
Wouldn’t do dirty work for other folk’s aims — 

So they coolly took leave, to the ministers' shames ; 

But BO didn’t Jeffrey, expert in reviews. 

Who for forty years had set folk by tlic earp. 

For he wanted to stand in bigger men’s shoes. 

Till all in a shiver he — took the King’s livery. 

That he’d ridiculed so oft in his yellows and blues; 

When Maga, bright queen, true and loyal, I ween. 

Blew up all the vVhigs with her stored Magazine, 

And demolish’d Lord Jeffrey and all Ids riff-raffery, 

That all made the “ Movement” not fit to be seen ; 

Among whom was the member what croiv’d like cocks. 

That the Whigs declared was the yopnli vojf 
I'hat ever w'ould sound, though the 7'ories said tio, 

Till the Church was reform’d, and tlie mighty laid low 
To a dunghill, where radical bantams might crow — 

All men of the man with the mustard jole. 

Yellow with bile, and half black with coal. 

That the vagabonds think, 

In his pride and red ire. 

Spits Beelzebub’s fire, 

And some of them tremble, and some of them blink. 

At the brimstone, tho* ready to plunge from the brink, 

That would make even Lyttletou seem discreet, 

That with hatching strange eggs, w'lUi his go-between legs ^ 
Couldn’t stand upright, so fell at tJje feet 
Of Gray and O'Connell, that both cried. Cheat — 

Well whipp’d by O’Connell, the Beggarman big, 

That took the poor Papists’ potato and pig, 

Who said six hundred thieves. 

With nobody's leaves, 

Had broke into the house or dropped down through the eaves. 
Though ’tie very well known 
There were forty alone. 

All desh of his flesh, and bone of his bone. 

And none of them loath 
To take davy or oath. 

Though they care not a straw for either or both; 

That bullied the Ministry, kept them at play. 

And made them compound for two murders a-day. 

To fill Beggarmanl purse. 

And a desperate curse. 

Mad Papists, mad Priests, 

Who look on the life of a man as a beast’s, 

Nor thought of by Palmerston, Cupid, pet^ 

So plbased to be dangled in Talleyrand’s net, 

Who clipp’d his wings. 

That la Jmiiigi«strlBgs 
He mljglit graceful^ dance his minuet 
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That made the pedantics 
Become such strange antfcsy 
Of the boozey old Schoolmaster, now abroad. 

Who plotted in vain, and bullied, and jaw’d. 

And thought the King he had overawed, — 

When bang went the bags ! 

And he order*d hia nags ; 

But wrote for a place, and was voted outlaw’d, 

That made little John laugh, who had carried the hod. 

To be free at last from the Schol master’s rod. 

That with very weak voice, like a pea in a pod. 

Had been hpokestnan for Grey, who began the wall. 

And who stayed his hand f«»r fear of a fall. 

When his ’prentice lads, in scorn and in scoff. 

Kicked down the ladder and shoved him off — 

That all the block-heads 
Might be battered to shreds. 

Against the wall the Whigs built. 

And this is Sir Robert, who came at a call, 

When he heard from the Duke 
Of the royal rebuke. 

That had floor’d all the Wliiga, and their terrible fall ; 

So he came to save Church, King, and People, and all. 

And ’twas done by the King, (*od bless him ! who laugh’d 
That the Whigs were such sorry adepts in their craft, 
Though crafty enough. 

And answer’d them bluff. 

Get out of my sight, for ye’re nil of ye daft. 

What, down (’liiirch and steeple ! 1 1 
I know well my people, 

Aye, ten pound renters, 

JOxcept a fe w sneaking seditious Dissenters, ^ 

Will stand up to a man, and first bent out your braina 
’Gainst the wall that you’ve built tvUh such infinite pains^ 
So h(' sent for Duke Arthur of Waterloo, 

Who did the work the Whigs couldn’t do, 

I’hougli he told them that work they would surely rue. 
When the Papists came in, 

And Reform, that sin, 

Tliat made ministry men out of barbers’ blocks. 

And Parliament men what crow’d like cocks. 

That made Melbourne blush, the Premier and Peer, 

Who travtdl’d to Brighton, 

The King to enlighten, 

And came back again with a flea in his ear — 

A good joke to .Stanley, who acted so manly. 

When he saw the tricks of the knavish W'higs, 

When ho talked to Sir James, who, like all other Grahams, 
W’ouldn't do dirty work for other folk's aims — 

So they coolly took leave, to the ministers’ shames, 

But so didn’t Jeffrey, expert in retiews, 

W’ho for forty years had set folk by the ears, 

For he wanted to stand in bigger men's shoes. 

Till nil in a shiver he — took the King^’s livery. 

That he’d ridiculed so oft in his yellows and blues ; 

When Maea, bright queen, true and loyal, I ween, 

Blew up all the Wliigs with her stored Magazine, 

And demolish’d Lord Jeffrey and all his rift-raffery. 

That all made the “ Movement*’ not fit to be seen ; 

Among whom was the member what crow’d like cocks, 
That the Whigs declared was the jpomii vor, 

That ever would sound, though the Tories said no. 

Till the Church was reform’tib ^ mighty laid low 
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To a dunghill, where radical bantama might crow— 

A.n men of tiio man with the mustard jole, 

Yellow with bile, and half black with coal, 

That the vagabonds think. 

In his pride and red ire, 

Spits Beelzebub’s fire. 

And some of them tremble, and some of them blink, 

At the* brimstone, tho* ready to plunge from the brink. 

That wouhl make even Littleton seem discreet, 

That \^ith hatching strange eggs, witii bis go-between legs 
Couldn’t stand upright, so fell at the feet 
Of Grey and O’Cuonell, Uiat both cried, Cheat — 

Well whipp’d by O'Connell, the Beggarman big, 

'Fhat took the poor Papists* potato and pig, 

Who said six hundred thieves. 

With nobody’s l(*aves. 

Had broke into the house, or dropped down through the eaves. 
Though *lis \f*ry well know'n 
There were forty alone. 

All ilesli of his (lesh and bone of his bone, 

And none of iJu*m Joatfi 
'I'otaht* da^y or oath, 

I'iiough they care not a straw for either or both. 

That bullied the Ministry, kept them at play, 

And made them compound few two murders a- day, 

To fill Beggarman's purse. 

And a desperate curse, 
lilad Papists, inati Priests, 

Who look ou the life of a man as a beast's, 

Nor thought of by Palmerston, Cupid, pet, 

So pleased to be dangled in Talleyrand's net, 

Who clipp’d his wings, 

That iiuleading strings 
He might gracefully dance his minuet, 

That made tlie pedantics 
Become such strange antics, 

Of the boozey old Schoolmaster, note abroad. 

Who plotted in vain, and bullied, and jaw'd. 

And thought the King he had overaw'd, — 

When bang went the bags! ^ 

And lie order’d his nags, 

Bui wrote for a place, and was voted outlaw’d, 

Tiiat made little Jolin laugh, who had carried the hod, 

To be free at Iasi from the Schoolmaster’s rod, 

1'hat with very weak vi>ice, like a pea in a pod, 

Had befju spokesman for (*rey, who began the wall, 

And who stayed his hand for fear of a fall, 

Wlien his ’prentice lads, in scorn and in scoff. 

Kicked down the ladder and shoved him off— 

That all the block-heads 
Might be battered to shreds 
Against the wall the Whigs built. 
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We were Bitting, one night lately, 
all alone by ourselves, almost iincoti- 
sciously eyeing the embers, fire 
without flame, in the many- visioned 
grate, but at times aware of the sym- 
bols and emblems there beautiriilly 
built up, of the ongoings of huinau 
life, when a knoekiin;, not loud but 
resolute, eaiiie to the front door, fol- 
lowed by the rustling tbriil of the 
bell-wire, and then by a tiukling 
far below, too gentle to waken the 
house that continued to enjoy the 
undisturbed dieani of its repose. 
At first we supposed it might be but 
some late home-going knight- errant 
from feast of sbells, in a mood, 
“ between malice and true-love,” 
Reeking to distjuiet the hlumbers 
of Old (‘hristopher, in cxpectaiioii 
of seeing his night-cap (which lie 
never wears) popped out of the 
window, ami of bearing his voice 
(of which he is chary in the open aii ) 
Rirnulating a scold upon the auda- 
cious sleep-breaker, bo we bene- 
volently laid back our head on our 
casy-chair, and pursued our specu- 
lationa on the state of affairs in ge- 
neral — and more particularly on the 
floundering fall of that inexplicable 
people — liie Whigs. We had b(*en 
woiiderinj?, and of our wondering 
found no end, what could have been 
their chief reasons for committing 
suicide. It appeared a case of very 
singular — for they had so 

timed the “ rash act,’* as to excite 
strong Buspicions in the public mind 
that his Majesty had committed 
murder, (’ircumstances, however, 
had soon come to light, that proved 
to demonstration, that the wretched 
Ministry had laid violent hands on it- 
self, and effected Its purpose by stran- 
gulation. There — was the fatal black 
ring visible round the neck — though a 
mere thread ; there— were the blood- 
shot eyes protruding from the sock- 
ets; there — the lip-biting teeth 
clenched in the last convulsions ; and 
there— sorriest sight of all— was the 
ghastly Bulcidical smile, last relic of 
the laughter of despair. But Uie 


knocking would not leave tlie door 
— and listening to its character, we 
wereassured that it came from the fist 
of a friend, who saw' light through 
the chinks of tlie shutter, and knew, 
moref»ver, that we never put on 
the shroud of death’s pleasant bro- 
ther slec]), till ae wee short hour 
ayont tke twal,” and often not till 
eailieHtc<ick.ci ovv, w hicli clmnticleer 
utteis ROiiiewbat drowhily, and then 
replaecH his head luMjeatli his wing, 
supported on one side by a paiihit, 
on the other by a hen. So we 
gaih<Mcd up our slipjjcred feet troiii 
the nur> lamp in hand stalked along 
the ]ohl}if»s, uncliairicd and unlocked 
the <»iik wliich our fuitliful night por- 
ter Somuus had npoi ted — and io ! a 
figure ir.uttled up in a cloak, and 
furre<l like a lluss, vvh<» luivanied 
familiarly into the hall, extended 
both hands, and then embracing us, 
bu<le Ciod bless us, and pronounced, 
with somewhat of a foreign accent, 
the name in winch wo and the Wi)rld 
rejoice — ‘'Christopher North!’* We 
were not slow in returning the hug 
fraternal— for wK«n was it but the 
** American Woodsman r ’’ — even 
Acnt’iioN himself — fresh irom the 
Fioridas — and breathing of the pure 
air of far-oir Labrador ! 

Three years and upwards bad lied 
since we had taken farewell of the il- 
histrtous ()riiitIiolc»gist — on the same 
spot — at the same hour; and there 
something ghostlike in Ruch re- 
turn of a dear friend from a distant 
region— almost as if from the land 
of spirits. It seemed as if the same 
moon again looked at uk— but then 
shi? was w^aii and somewhat sad— 
now clear as a diamond, and all the 
starry heavens wore a smile. “ Our 
words they were na mony feck 
but in less time than we have taken to 
write it — we two were sitting cheek 
by jowl, and hand in hand, by that 
essential fire— wdiile we showed by 
ourMooks that we both felt, now 
they were over, that three years 
were but as one day I The cane 
coal-scuttle, instinct with spirit, beet- 
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ed the fire of its own accord, ivithout 
word or beck of ours, as if placed 
there by the hands of one of our 
wakeful Lares; in globe of purest 
crystal the Glenlivet hhoue; unasked 
the bright brass kettle began ** to 
whisper its sweet under song ; ” and 
a centenary of tlie fairest oysters na- 
tive to our ihic turned towards us 
their languishing eyes, unseen the 
Nereid that had on the instant waft- 
ed their, frem tlie procreant cradle- 
beds of IVcstonpaus. Grace said, 
\v(* drew in to supper, and hobnob- 
bing, from elegant long- shank, down 
each Naturalist’s gullet graciously 
descended, with a gurgle, the mild- 
est, the meekest, the very Moses of 
Ales, 

Audubon, eve half an hour had 
elapsed, found an opportunity of 
tel' ini: us that he had never seen us 
in a higher state of preservation — and 
in a low \oice whimpered something 
about the eagle renewing his youth. 
We acknowledged the kindness by 
a remark on told bright birds of 
passage that find the seasons obe- 
dient to their will, and wing their 
way through worlds still rejoicing 
in the perfect year. But too true 
friends wen*, we not to be sincere 
in all we seritmsly said ; and while 
Audubon confessed tliat he saw ra- 
ther more plainly than when we 
parted the crowfeet in the corners 
of our eyes, wc did not deny that 
we saw in him an image of the Fal- 
co l^eucore])halu8, for that, looking 
on his ” carum caput,” it answered 
his own description of that “ hand- 
some and powerful bird,” \iz. ” the 
general colour of the plumage above 
is dull hair-brown, the lower parts be- 
in^ deeply brown, broadly margined 
with greyish white.” But here he 
corrected us ; for “ surely, my' dear 
Irieud,” quoth he, “you must admit 
1 am a living specimen of the Adult 
Bird, and you remember my descrip- 
lion of biin in my First Volume.” And 
thus hleuding our gravities and our 
gaietie^S we sat facing one another, 
f?irh with Ids last oyster on the prong 
oi his trident, which disappeared^ like 
ail mortal joys, between a sniile and 
a sigh. 

How similsiwin much— our dispo- 
si tions — yet in al most all bo w d issiroi- 
lar our lives ! Since last we parted, 
** wc scarcely heard of half a mile 
from home'’ — he tanned by the suns 


and beaten by the storms of many 
latitudes — we like a ship laid up in 
ordinary, or anchored close in shore 
within the same sheltering bay— 
with sails unfurled and fiags dying 
but for sake of show on some nolyday 
— lie like a ship that every morning 
had been dashing through a new w'orld 
of waves — often close- reefed — or un- 
der bare poles — but oftener affronting 
the heavens with a whiter and swifter 
cloud than any hoisted by the com- 
bined fleets in the sky. And now, 
with canvass uurent, and masts un- 
sprung, returned to the very buoy 
sue left. Somewhat faded, indeed, 
in her apparelling — but her hull 
sound as ever — not a speck of dry- 
rot in her timbers — her keel un- 
scathed by rock — her cut-water yet 
sharp as new-whetted scythe ere 
the mower renews his toil — her fi- 
gure-head, that had so often looked 
out for squalls, now “ patient as the 
brooding dove” — and her bowsprit 
— but let us man the main-brace.; 
nor is there purer spirit — ray trusty 
frere — in the Old World or the New. 

It was quite a Noctes, Audubon 
told us— by snatches — all his travels’ 
history, with many an anecdote in- 
terspersed of the dwellers among 
the W’oods — bird, beast, and man. 
It was on the 1st of August, 1681, 
that he landed at New^ York, where 
he spent a few day.s only, and pro- 
ceeded to Philadelphia. There he 
found his kind and firm friends, Har- 
lan, (whom we lately had among us, 
and whom we knew bow to horsour,) 
WctherelJ, Pickering, Sully, Norris, 
W'alsh, and other w'orthies, a few 
subscribers, and some diplomas.” 
He had now two assistants, Mr 
Ward from London, and a highly ta- 
lented Swiss, Mr Leman. At VVasli- 
ington he received from the heads of 
the Government letters of assistance 
and protection along the frontiens, 
without which his researches would 
have been more arduous and less 
efficient ; and all facilities were af- 
forded to him by the President, and 
many members of the civil, military, 
and naval departments, who ac- 
corded to him whatever be desired 
at their hands. His fame in Bri- 
tain had reached all ears in America; 
and it Is our proud happiness to 
know, that the articles in Maga on 
his unequalled drawings and manU 
fold merits contributed not a little 
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to the spread of his reputation^ ha- 
ving been republished there> and 
circulated in thousands and tens of 
thousands. How pleasing was it,’* 
quoth he to us— anu the words are 
now to be found in the introduction 
to liis Second Volume, published 
this very day — to me to find in our 
republic, young as slie is, the promp- 
titude to encourage science occa- 
sionally met with in other countries ! 
Methinks 1 am now bidding adieu 
to the excellent men who so kindly 
received me, and Bui still feeling the 
pressure of their hands, indicative 
of a cordial wish for the success of 
my undertaking. May He who gave 
me being, and inspired me with a 
desire to study his wondrous works, 
grant me the means of proving to 
iny country the devotedness with 
which I strive to render myself not 
unworthy of her/* Down tlie broad 
C.iiesapeake l?ay ho proceeded to 
Norfolk, and thence, in another 
steamer, to Richmond in Mrginia, 
an<l thence to Charleston in South 
Carolina. lie thus speaks, in his 
amiable Introduction, of bis recep- 
tion there by a brother zoologist of 
high reputation, the Rev. John Bach- 
man 

“It was late in the afternoon when 
we took our lodgings in Charleston. 
Being fatigued, and having wrillen 
tin! substance of my journey to my 
family, and delivered a letter to the 
Rev. Mr Gilman, 1 retired to rest. 
At the first glimpse of day the fol- 
lowing morning, my assistants and 
myself were already several miles 
frt)in the city, commencing our search 
ill the fields and woods, and having 
procured abundance of subjects both 
tor the pencil and the scalpel, we re- 
turned home, covered with mud, and 
so accoutred as to draw towards us 
the attention of every person in the 
streets. As we approached the 
boarding-house, 1 observed a gentle- 
man on horseback close to our door. 
He looked at me, came up, enquired 
if my name wad Audubon, and on 
being answered in the affirmative, In- 
stanUy leaped from his saddle, shook 
me most cordially by the hand — 
there is much to be expressed and 
understood by a shake of the hand 
—and questioned me in so kind a 
manner, that 1 for a while felt doubt- 
ful how to reply. At his urgent de- 
sire, I rempve4 to his bouse, as did 


my assistants. Suitable apartments 
were assigned to us ; and once intro- 
duced to the lovely and interesting 
group that composed his family, I 
seldom passed a day without enjoy- 
ing their society. Servants, car- 
riages, horses, and dugs were all at 
our command, and friends accompa- 
nied us to the woods and 
tions, and formed parties for water 
excursions. Before 1 left Charles- 
ton, 1 was truly sensible of the noble 
and generous spirit of the hospitable 
Carolinians.** 

] laving sailed for the Floridas, he 
was driven by adverse winds into a 
harbour near St Simon’s Itiland, 
where “he was so fortutmte ds to 
meet with Thomas Butler King, 
Esq., who, after replenisliing liis 
provision stores, subscribed to the 
‘ Birds of America.* *’ In Fioriila he 
sojoiirD('d — not idle you may be- 
lieve — during the win Kir of 
and on ]»i:s reluni to ('haileston 
passed tliiough S.ivannali. At 
CharleBtou he lived wiiii fri.-nd 
Bachman, studying and scriuiui/lng 
along with that enlightened man ; 
and in April, Jn' 12, vvt nt on board 
the revenue cutler “ Marion,’* c<nn- 
inanded hy Robert Day, “ to wliose 
friendly ntlention 1 am greatly in- 
debted for the s^ttccess which 1 met 
with in my pursuits, during his 
cruize along the daiigeruiis coast of 
East Flori(ia, and amongst th(‘ isIelM 
that every where rise fiom tin* sur- 
face of the ocean, like gigantic 
water-lilies/* At that “ singular in- 
land Indian Key’* heniet widi every 
kind of a*'Sit$tanco from the authori- 
ties; and having examined every 
part of the coast which it was the 
duty of the commander of the Ma- 
rion to approach, ” 1 returned to 
Charleston with my numerous))nzes; 
and shortly afterwards 1 bent my 
course eastward, anxious to keep 
pace with the thirds during their 
inigratious.** At Philadelphia (de- 
solated by cholera) be was met by 
his family, and with them again pro- 
ceeded to Boston. 

“ Boston ! Ah I reader, ray heart 
fail» me when I think of the esti- 
mable friends whose society afford- 
ed me so much pleasure in that 
beautiful city, the Athens of our 
Western World. Never, I fear, shall 
1 have it in iny power to return a 
tithe of the hospitality which waa 



no 

there »hown "towards us, or of the 
beDe.volence and generosity which 
we experienced, and which evidently 
came from the heart, without the 
Blighteat mixture of ostentation. In* 
deed, 1 must acknowledge that al- 
though I have becu happy in form- 
ing many valuable frieudsbips in 
various parts of tJie world, all dearh' 
cherished by me, ibe outpouring of 
kindness which 1 cxjxjrienced at 
Boston far exceeded all that I have 
ever met with. 

“ \Mio that lias visited that fair 
city, has not admired her site, her 
universities, her churciies, her har- 
bours, the pure inoials of her ]>eo> 
pie, the beautiful country around 
her, gladdened by srliinpscs of \illas, 
each vying w'ith another in neatness 
and elegance y \MiO that has made 
his pilgrimage to luu- far-famed 
Bunker’s Hill, entered Ikm- not less 
rolchrated rauneuil Hall, studied 
the history of her infancy, her pro- 
gress, her indignant palrioti.^m, lier 
bloody strife, and lier peaceful pros- 
perity — that has moreover expeiieii- 
ced a« 1 have done, the bene been re 
ot her warm-hearted and amiable 
sons— and not leit his bosom tylow 
with r-duiiration am! lo\e ? Tliink of 
her Adanisrs, lier PcrKin‘4, 1u r l Ue- 
retts, her Peabodyif, (hn^liinris Quin- 
ceys, Storeys, Paines, (livens, Tu- 
dors, and Daueses, wlime public 
and piivate life presents ad that we 
deem eyrimabJe, and let them be 
brigiit e.\T.jnple.s of wliat tlic citizens 
ot a 1V( c land ought to be, But be- 
^i(les thc'^e honourable individuals 
whom 1 hr.ve teKen the liberty of 
ineniiuninu;, many olhrii^ I <•>>014 
speak of with tleliulit, and one I 
would ])ostit out ill particular, as be 
to whom my (hn pest grmitmle is 
due, one whom I cannot omit men- 
tioning, because, of all the good and 
the eatiniable, be it i-> whoso re- 
membrance ia rnofct dear to me : — 
that generous friexid is (Icorge Paik- 
man,” 

Leaving Boston he paid a vi-'it to 
Moose Island, on which stands the 
hiHt frontier town, boldly facing one 
of the entrances of the Bay of Ftndy 
— ** the Ciimate was cold, but the 
hearts of the inhabitants of Eastport 
were warm*’ — and among them he 
found many friends. Having resolv- 
ed to explore ilui British Provinces 
pf Hew Brunswick, he proceeded to 
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.St John’s, and ascending tlie river 
of that name, a most beautiful stream^ 
passed a week at Frederickton, and 
thence higher up the river, below the 
“Great Falls,’* reentered the territory 
of the United States. At length the 
day of his departure for Labrador 
arrived, “ the wharf was crowded 
witli all our friends and acquaintan- 
ces, and as the 'star-spangled ban- 
ner ’ swiftly glided to the masthead 
of our buoyant bark, we w^ero sur- 
prised and gratified with a salute 
from the port that towers over the 
bay. As wo passed the revenue 
cutter at anchor, her brave com- 
mander paid UR the same honour.*' 
Through the (rUt of Consso he 
launcbcd into tlie broad waters of the 
Gulf of St Lawrence, and visited 
the Magdalene Islands. Having 
passed tlie. summer in the country of 
Labrador, on his return to the L'nited 
.States he touched at Newfoundland, 
explored some of its woods and 
livers, and landed atPictou, in Nova 
Scotia. Once again at Boston, “the 
husband was in tbe arms of the wife'* 
— they proceeded to New Voric — 
and then to ('harleston, where he 
spent the winter, and then vi*'ited 
Baltimore. And after nearly three 
years of trav(*l and researcli, beiicdd 
Audubon again in Britain — with 
collections innumerable— “and an 
accession of sixty-three eubsciibers" 
~ 4i list most bonourablc to the United 
.States. 

All this and morn he told uk, with 
a cheerful voire and animated e)es, 
while the dusky hour.s Were iihi^e- 
lessiy vr heeling tlie ebariot of Night 
along tbe star* losing sky ; and we too 
liad something to tell him of out own 
home- loving "obscurity, not iiriglad- 
di'ued by studies sweet in tin* Fo- 
rest — till Duwn yoked lier dappled 
coursers fur one single slow stage — 
and then jocund Morn leaping up on 
the box, took the ribbons in her rosy 
iiiigers, and, after a dram of dew, 
blew her bugle, and drove like idazes 
light on towards the gates of Day. 

Th<3re is a Hash of poetry fur you 
— now for a bit of prose. 

Before his departure from our 
shores, Audubon had carefully ex- 
amined all his unpublished drawings, 
and since then has made fresh repre- 
sentations of more than a hundred 
objects which had been painted 
twenty years before. On m last 
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rambles he has succeeded in obtain- 
ing species not known before, and 
some of those of which Charles 
Bonaparte and Alexander Wilson 
had only met with single speci- 
mens. In the Floridas and Curo- 
linas, he had ample opportunities 
of determining the numerous spe- 
cies of Herons, Ibises, Pigeons, kc. ; 
and one motive of his Journey 
to Labrador, was to ascertain the 
summer plumage and mode of 
breetding of the Water-birdH, which 
in spring retire thither for llio pur- 
pose of rearing their young in secu- 
rity, far from the haunts of man. 
Besides accomplishing that object, 
he met there with a few' species 
hitherto undiscovered. Audubon 
wishes to do aw'sy with an erro- 
neous impression received in some 
(juarters, that his Work on The 
Birds of America” will not tcrini- 
nate till he has added to those of 
the 1‘nited States the numerous spe- 
cies of the southern portion of the 
American continent. But it is stated 
truly ill his prospectus, that his. book 
will be completed in Four Volumes. 
He has, however, deviated Iroin 
original inlenlion of liret publishing 
a// the Land Birds — and iberc foie 
Volume Third will contain ihe Wa- 
ter Birds — and in Volume Fouviii Le 
will return to the l-and Birds — “ all 
that remain unpublihhetl, oi tl:»t 
may in the mean lime be discover- 
ed.” In the First Volume of bis 
illustrations, there are l(U) 
and 240 figures of birds ; in ilie 
Set'ond, the Manic numbcM* of plates, 
and 244 figurcs-^the number of 
species in the two together, not 
described by W’ilsou, being 40. 
There are as great or greater block- 
heads, we are happy to know, in the 
Old World, as in the New'. Audubon 
tells us, that shortly after tlie death 
of Wilson, one of the wise men of a 
certain citv in Ute United States (he 
ought to have given us his name) 
assured the members of a Natural 
History Society there, that no more 
birds could bo found in the country 
than had been described by that ce- 
lebrated writer. “ No more finclies,” 
said the orator; ‘‘ no more haw'ks, 
no more owls, no more herons, and 
certainly no more pigeons ; and as 
to water birds, let the list given by 
Wilson, of such as be has not do- 
ocribed; be filled^ and again 1 say, 


there will end the American orni- 
thology.” Wo Imvft no blockhead 
equal in magnitude to this — by many 
foot. Ho let the Gog and Magog of 
mundane blockheads— a giant hi 
these days that dwindles the Old 
Terrene. If his bulk yet burden 
the land, 

“ That th’ AtlaiUic whvc its uiorii 
restore,” 

will ho ]>lease to puzzle J’ia pat© with 
thiH poser — which we find puzzles 
incii Audubon, and eke Wilson. 
How })ap])cuH it that there are now 
in the United State's so inany birds 
which, not more than twenty years 
ago, wore novvbert*, to be found in 
these coiuiti 108 r Tiiat birds slmuld 
ibiis suddenly make llieir a]»pear- 
arice, and at once diffubo tiiemselvcs 
over almost Ibo whole of the coun- 
try, is a fact tiiat must bother 
the brains of Gog and Magog. 
“ Weic simiiiir cl.anj:t*s,” adds Au- 
dubon, ** to take place in iho other 
tribes oFaninials. ami in otlicr coun- 
tries, the arrangemenm of systenia- 
lic writers would have to undergo 
siniiiar resolutions, a cirruinstanco 
which would lend to add to the con- 
fusion allying from the continual 
com hi nations, dinKeverincs, 
abi regions ot names, and alteiations 
of method, - hirkihc. tah > yrt hrs of 
oaf at' aiv fa da, /a f t/ a tt/i the 

Kca i tt{ >< o ),( * 

Wo like the lines in italics. But 
to retiiin to (big and Magog. “ He 
afurwardvS travelled much,” quoth 
Audubon, ’.d\ ly, ** liaviiig gone ti few 
miie.s to the eastward of his city, 
nod even crorise*! tho Mississippi; 
bui, as lie had predicUd, not even 
hr discovered a lord in all his wan- 
derings ” But, following in the track 
of Wilson, other iLidustrious btudents 
of nature ransacked tho recesses of 
the forests, and tho great western 
pliiiiib, the shores of tli'e Atlantic, all 
the livers and hikes that glorify 
America, and “ they have found more 
new birds than tlie learned acade- 
mician probably knew of old ones.” 
Audubon njoices to mention the 
iiaibes of those who have augmented 
tfui Fauna of the United States — the 
Bonapartes, the Nuttals, the Bach- 
mans, th© C'oopers, the Pickerings, 
the Townsends, and the Peals ; and 
to tiiat list he adds the names 
** of learned and enterprising Euro- 
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peans, Farryi Franklin^ Richard- But happily tlioae neareat hia breast 
son, RosSi and Drummond, who, are as outhusiastic in the love of na- 
with a zeal equalled only by that of tural science as himself— and were 
Wilson himself, have crossed the all willing to sink or swim with the 
broad Atlantic, and made discoveries beloved husband and venerated fa- 


in ornithology in portions of North 
America never before visited, in 
which they have met with species, 
that, although previously unknottm 
to us, hare since been found to tra- 
verse the w'hole extent of our wild 
territories. Then, reader, will you 
not agree with me in believing, that, 
even now, discoveries remain to be 
made in a region so vast, that no in- 
dividual, whatever might have been 
liis exertlona, could truly say of it, that 
he had explored it all Audubon 
follows the nomenclature of CJiarles 
Lucicn Bonaparte; he intends, at 
the close, to present a general table, 
exhibiting the geographical distri- 
bution of the diil'erent species — and 
to ofter his ideas on the subject of 
grouping and aOinities. The num- 
bers of the “ Birds of America ’’ — for 
some time back engraved — excellent- 
ly well — by Havel — have appeared 
with a regularity seldom observed 
ill so larife a publication, and no 
doubt will conliuue to do so; but 
the magnificent Work will not be 
brought to a close for two or three 
years— not till x\iLdubon— now in 
London — has returned from his pro- 
jected visit to the shores of Uie Pa- 
cific — which having been, under Pro- 
vidence, successfully achieved— we 
devoutly hope that a long life lies 
before him— and that he will peace- 
fuliy enjoy, iu whatever land he 
makes his home, the happiness and 
the honour which are usually, even 
in this uncertain world, the re- 
wards of so much enterprise, genius, 
and virtue. 

When he first came among us, a 
few years ago, he was but little 
known in his own country, not at all 
in ours; now' his name is known all 
over the worhl. His great work was 
indeed a perilous undertaking for a 
stranger in Britain, without the pa- 
tronage of powerful friends, and 
with 110 very great means of his own 
—all of which he embarked in* the 
enterprise dearest to his heart. Had 
it failed, Audubon would have been . 
a ruined man — and that fear must 
have sometimes dismally disturbed 
hioif for be is not alone in life, and 
is ft naaii of strong family affections. 


ther. He has derived all along much 
assistance from their talents and ac- 
complishments — and now that one- 
half of the illustrations is publish- 
ed, the list of suliscribers already 
gives assurance of success. America 
may well be proud of him — and he 
gratefully records the kindness ht) 
has experienced from so many of lier 
most instinguished sons. In his own 
fame he is just and generous to all 
who excel in the same studies ; not 
a particle of jealousy is in his com- 
position ; a sill, that, alas ! seems too 
easily to hoset too many of the most 
gifted iu literature and iu 

science ; nor is the happiest genius 
— imaginative or intellectual— such 
is the frailty of jioor luiinan nature 
at the best — safe from the access of 
that dishonouring passion. 

Zoology, with us, has long been in 
a nourishing state. Yet there are 
still a few' wTelched quacks among 
us whom W'e may some day perhaps 
drive down into the diit. There are 
idiots who will noteven siifiVr sheep, 
ci»w' 8 , liorses, and doi^s to escape the 
disgusting perversions of their anile 
aiiecdotage — who, by all inunuer 
driveiliiig lies libel even the “ corn- 
iiion domestic fowl," and impair 
the reputation of the bantam. Newh- 
papers are sometimes so infested by 
the trivial trasli, t!»nt in the lumtiils 
of a niUuraliht tiny stink on the. 
break fast- table like rotten eggs ; ah<l 
there are absolutely voluincH of the 
slaver bound iu linen, and lettered 
with the name of the expectorator 
on the outside, resembling annuals. 
\Ve almost fear with prints, lo such 
hands, the ass loses his natural attri- 
butes, and takes the character of his 
owner; and as the anecdote- monger 
is seen astride on bis cuddy, you 
wonder what may bo the meaning 
of the apparition, for w'c defy you to 
distinguish the one donk from the 
other, the rider from the ridden, 
except by the more inexpressive 
countenance of the one, and the oars 
of the other, in uncomputed longi- 
tude dangling or erect. 

We can bear this beastification— 
least patiently of all— with birda. If 
a blockhead have some stories about 
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wonderful goose^ let him out with 
and tlieu waddle awajr with 
fat friend into the stackyard — 
witv^e they may take sweet counsel 
“fause-house.** Let 
hini, Irith open mouth and grozet 
eyes,' ay what he chooses of “ Pretty 
Poll,' as she clings in her cage, by 
beak^er claws, to stick or wire, and, 
in hei>,?^aughty vocabulary, let him 
hear the « ;oassioued elociuence of 
an Aspasia ^'a Pericles. But, 

unleSvS his crown itch for the crutch, 
let him spare tlie Hniict on the biicry 
bush among the broom — the lavor- 
ror k on the dewy braird or in the 
rosy cloud — the swan when she, 

“ On still til IMary’i KiIa-j* 

Floats (loiiMf, s'iviiii and shallow 

the eagle in bhs eyiie, in the sun, or 

at t^ea. 

The great orniiholitgists and the 
true aie the aulhoriiies that are 
constantly corr cting those errors of 
poj)nlar opinion about the fowls of 
the air, which, in every country, con- 
trury to the evidence of the stiTiseK, 
2 nd in spite of observations that may 
he farniilhr to all, gain credence with 
the weak and ignorant, and in pro- 
cess of time conij)os<* even a hurt of 
system of the vilei-t supeistition. 
it would be a very curious enejuiry to 
trace the operation of the causes 
that, in diilerent lands, have pro- 
ducedjwiih respect to birds, naiiun- 
al prejudices of admiration or con- 
tempt, love or even hatred ; and in 
doing fiu, we should i»ave to open up 
some strange views of the iniiuence 
of imagination on the head and 
heart. We may make the attempt 
another time, hut at present content 
ourselves with remarking that an 
exc.us(! will be generally found for 
such fallat ics in the very sources 
from which they spring ; but that no 
excuse can be found— on the con- 
trary, in every seutence the fool 
flcribblea, a glaring argument in fa- 
vour of his being put to a linger- 
ing and cruel deatii— for the Tool 
who keeps gossiping every week in 
the year, penny-a-line-wise, with a 
gawky face and a mawkish mind, 
about God*8 creatures to whom rea- 
son has been denied, but instinct gi- 
ven, in order that they may be happy 
on moor and mountain, in the hedge- 
roots, and on the tops of heaven- 
kissing trees— by the side of rills 
whose sweet low voice gives no echo 
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in the wild, and on the hollow thun- 
der of seas on which they sit in safe- 
ty around tlie sinking ship, or from 
all her shrieks dee away to some 
island and are at rest 1 

From such hornythologists turn to 
Audubon, and how beautiful, each 
in the adaptation of its own struc- 
ture to its own life, every bird that 
skims the air ! In his pages, pictu- 
red by pen or pencil, all is wondrous 
— as nature ever is to 

“ The quiet eye 

That hvooils jiiul on its own heart,” 

even while gazing on the inferior 
creatures of that creation to which 
Ave belong — and arc linked in being’s 
mj'Rterious chain— til lour breath, like 

theirs, expire. ! All is wondrous — 
hut nothing monstrous in his delinea- 
tions — for the more wo know of na- 
ture in lier infitiite varieties, her laws 
reveal ilieinselves to us in more ma- 
jestic himplicity, and our souls are 
iusjjii cfi u itli awe, solemn hut sweet, 
by the incomprehensible, yet in 
pait comprehended, inagnilicence of 
Tiulh. I'Jie writings of such men 
are the gospel of nature — and if the 
Apocrypha be bound up along with 
it — Tis well ; for in it, too, there is 
felt to be iuspiialion — and when, in 
good time, purihcMl from error, the 
leaves will all make but one Bible. 

It is hardly possible in one Article 
(we must have another) to give any 
thing like a gentral view of the con- 
tents of liie delightful Volume (ac- 
companying Second Volume of the 
** Illustrations," but sold separately) 
now lying before us, containing (500 
large and closely printed jjages — and 
whicli will, of course, be soon pla- 
ced in the library of every true 
ornilliologist. But you are not re- 
quired to be a good ornithologist— 
or, indeed, an ornithologist at all— 
to understand and enjoy the greater 
part of its contents; you need but 
to be a lover of nature, and of na- 
ture’s works. And ** breathes there 
a man with soul so dead" as not to 
feel wonder and delight in the cha- 
racter and habits of Birds, delinea- 
ted ]>y one who, better perhaps 
than any one else alive, understands 
their wondrous and delightful ways, 
and with affectionate enthusiasm al- 
together unparalleled— except in the 
case of that kindred spirit— Alex- 
ander Wilson— has kept a record of 
their sayings and doings (for they 
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can all speak) in the lieart of forests 
— on ibe bosom of prairies — and on 
the shores of seas V Wt* know’ not 
■which of the two is the erreater ob- 
server of those beaotiful inysteries 
—and as far as it is given us to un- 
derstand them— the better expound- 
er of the iininy meanings therein 
envelopetl—ihe American Woods- 
xnan"— (»r the ** Paisley \Veav€*r.” 
Alike hippy in their genius— -but Au- 
dubon — thoui:)i he, too, has had hie 
trials — the happier— the far liappier 
3n his blameless and vegtilate.d liie. 

It is dismal to see Science — as it 
is eometiinee seen — in the service 
of Irreligion — nay, evmi of Atheism. 
It is delightful to see it — as it is al- 
ways seen in Audubon and his com- 
peers — enlightened and elevated by- 
piety' — by the felt presence, in all Ids 
works, of the (Jrcat Spiiir of the 
T’ni\erse. He feels his vocation to 
be a high one, and says, ** let me 
proceed towards the completion of 
a task which, with roveifuice be it 
apoken, seems to have been imposed 
upon me by Him who called me, in- 
to existence.*' For the ac<]^li^ition 
of the knowledge he so passionately 
and devoutly loves, he tells us with 
truth, that he has braved the ener- 
vating heats of the South, and the 
cramping colds of the North, pene- 
trated tlie tangled cane- hw amp, 
thrid the dubious trail of the pilent 
forest, paddled bis frail canoe in 
the creeks of the niarsljy ^bore, and 
swept in In's gallant bark <;u*r the 
swelling waves of the ocean. For 
sake of the living treasures, there 
inexhauRtihle, and the sweet study 
of Ihfdr unwitnessed wonders, he 
loves the pnme\id woods of his 
country — the va^t bays of her At- 
lantic coasts — her sea-gulfs and her 
inland lakes — and all ** our mighty 
rivers — our thundering cataracts — 
our majestic mountains, rearing 
tbeir snowy heads into the calm 
regions of the cold clear sky.” He 
is at home in the wilderness — where- 
ever foot of bird can wade or wing 
can fly. Dear to liim every branch 
on which bird can perch— ©very 
leaf, every flower, that ever felt 
feeclii^ bill — or concealed warb- 
ling throat; and Audubon is a bo- 
tanist too— and a practical one — as 
a hundred passages show. 

** Wbat a tH'aiitifu) obji'ct, in tli<* de- 
lightful aeaaon of spring, ia our Great 


Laurel, covered with it* tufts of richly, 
yet (lelii’tttely, coloured flowers! In iinu- 
giiintion 1 am at this moment rambling 
aloni; the bunks of sumo inuriiiuriiig 
streamlet, overshadowed by the thick 
foliage of tliis ^or^eoiis ornaiiicnt of our 
numiitaimms districts. IVIethinks 1 see 
the timid trout eyelo,* my inoieinents 
from honcatti his roricy coMUt, while the 
warblers ami other sil\aii elmristcrs, 
equuny foml of llieir uild retreat", are 
akippiuj^ in all the freedom of nature 
around me, Deli^jhlful moments have 
been to me those wlieii, seated in s»u-h a 
jihice, with senses all uiteiit, I ^uzed on 
the rosy tint* i»f the llowei's that .wenied 
to acquire additional eoloiirln^' from tho 
ynldeii laV't ol tlic s'tiij, as lie rode proud- 
ly ti\er the towniui; mountaii.", dr.iiviui; 
aside as it were the ^,lb!e curtain that 
till iioiv Jmnt,- o\er the land^rajie, and 
drtint; up, w'uh the ei nt ii ne"s of a pa- 
rent lowartN his rherished oilVju the 
dewy teat*" that {.difteinl on each droop- 
in:: phmt. ^VoLld tluit 1 could de"cnbe 
to you the tliou<:hi‘< th it on siirh a iridi'n- 
int: have flliid iny n hole soul; liut, 
ai.i", 1 have not wo:ds wherewith to ex- 
pre-s llie teeUne** of f:nit}tude. love, and 
wonder that thriUed and t:h‘wed in my 
bosom! 1 must tbenii.re lamtent my- 
selt uilh leipteitU)^ you to look at tint 
blossoms oi the laurel a* depu ted in tbo 
plate, together with two ol tin- birds 
uhu'h, in ]»iiii", side by side, arc fond of 
rc^idiiij; am' its feloss) and vi nhint 
foliap'.” 

I’haL is very beautiful -yet are 
there many passnges even more so 
— because of tbeir being embiied 
with a still deeper spirit of delight 
and eratitiide. 

“It is to the wild rpeioris oh Labrador 
that you nniNi njo, kind reader, if you 
w'iiih to form a personal a< qu iititance ivilh 
Ibe Whlte-rrotvned .Sparrow, There in 
every sc-rlinH'd |;len opening upon the 
boisterous Gull' of Si Lawrence, while 
amazed you f^lance o\er the wilderness 
that extendfi ttronud you, so dreary and 
desolate that the Idoud utmost. ron;L'calH in 
your \'ciii.s, you meet with this ir)ter«»ting 
bird. Your body is sinking: under the 
fatigue occasioned by your wading through 
beds of moss, as extruoidijiavy for their 
depth, afi for the brilliancy of their tints, 
and by the difliculties which you have 
encountered in forcing your way through 
the tangled cneping pines, so dwarfltih 
and so stubborn, that you often find U 
ea.sier to trample down their branches 
than to separate them fo rs to allow you 
H paasage. Jn giich a place, when you 
are far away from all that ia dear to you, 
how eheering is It to hear the mellow 
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iiotcf) of a bird, that seems as if it had 
been sent exprensly for the purpose ctf re- 
lieving^ your mind from the heavy me- 
lanelMily that bears it down ! 'I'he sounds 
are so nwerl, so reirestiini*, so soothin;^, 
KO hoj>e inspiring', that as they c une upon 
the soul ill all their ffentleiiess and joy, 
the tears be^LiiM to il.nv Irom your eyes, 
the burden on your mind beeonies lighter, 
your heaii expands, and you expeiicnee 
a pure d<')i:;lit, prndiired hy I he in vit.tiion 
thus Diiide to otVri- youi humblest and 
sineeiv thaiihv. to that all ivondnius 
Ileiiiji', w'hii b,»s (dused you t<» he there 
no ddohl fttr the piirpo>»* of hecouiiriij 
better aniuatiited with the t)]>eratinns of 
his nil(;hty povv«T. 

“ 'riiU'i il was with me, wlien, some 
time after 1 had I'een landed on the 
dreary roast «>f I.aliradtie, 1 for the fn-t 
time heard the som; ot the M hite-ero%vned 
Sparrow, I rould n<»t lefiain tiaun in- 
(lu!i;in /4 in the thought that, notwiih- 
standing: the many clidiMilties attending 
iny attempts — inv in'ssl»>n 1 must rail it 
— to stmly Cuid's woi Us in this wild r«- 
j^ion, I tvais hijldy tavtnned. At e\ery 
step new ohj e.ts jneseiited themselves, 
and wliriiever 1 rest< d. 1 enjoyed a delijjht 
nevt r helorv i xpi-rleneeil. lluinhh and 
ierventl) did i pray tor a eontiiiuatKut of 
those blessings, through which I tu>w 
ho|a'd to see niv iitideriaKini,' completed, 
and ispi;a!ri to jmii iiiy evei-dcar lauiily.*’ 

Wo paiinol (It'Tiy ourstdveh ihc» dr- 
ligliT d(*lii:litiu^ you by one oihpr 
of tlio wiiiM* swi'oi kind — 
Ko full of iill riuditanVctioim— human 
and diviiu'. 

“ One ye.ir, in the month of Anjrnst, 

I na> l)■nd^in;^ ahni^ the sluires ol the 
JMohawk Uiver, wluii ni*;ht «i\'eirook 
no:. Ilelng little aei|u.iinted with that 
|tart of tin* 4;ouritr\, 1 resolved to ramp 
wbeie I was. 'I’he evenint; was ralin and 
heautiful, the sky spaikled with stars, 
whiedi were rellerted by tin* Mnonth 
waters, and tin; dtep Jshade of the rorkb 
and trees of the opposite shore fell on the 
bosom of the stream, while griitly from 
afar came on the ear the muttering 
Round of the rutaraot. jVly little lire was 
soon lighted tinder a rock, and, Kpreadiiig 
out my scanty slock of provisions, 1 re- 
rliued on my grassy couch. As 1 looked 
around on the fiuliug features of the beau- 
tiful landscape, my heart turned towards 
ray distant home, where my friends were 
doubtless wishing me, as 1 wished them, 
B happy night and peaceful slumbers. 
Then were heard the harkings of the 
watch-dog, and 1 tapped iny faithful 
companion to prevent his answering 


them. The thoughts of ray wu vldly mis- 
fiion Ihencuuie over niy mind, and having 
thanked the Creator of all for his m ver 
failing mercy, I closed my eyes, and wu'i 
jiassiiig away into the world of duMmuig 
fxisleiict;, when suddenly tht ie burst nn 
my soul the serenade of the Jlose breast- 
ed biid, so rii'h, so mellow, ‘o loud in the 
stillness of the night, that th ep lied fiom 
my eyelids. Never did I enjoy nnisir 
more: it thrilled through ii<y heart, and 
surrounded me with an ;.*uioj>shere of 
bli'.s. One might easily h^.ve imagined 
that even the Owl, ehaniied by sncIi de- 
li;,hlful niiisie, reinained reverently silmt. 
J.ong after the soimils ce.'ise.l did 1 enjoy 
them, and when all bad eg. .in, heroine 
still, I htietrbe-l nut my wi ai ied iiinbs, 
and gave myselt np to tlie, l'i\(i; v rd’ re- 
j*os»*. Ill t.be morning 1 awoKr >it'<u()iis 
as ever, and prepared to eontnun: my 
journey,’' 

I rom ev<*ry si^htlie Rf»?*s the* orni- 
tliolngi'il l(‘:\iiis a lesson of humility 
— for iheie is a mysteiy :n tin* wis- 
dom that is lor ever at woik iroiind 
him — a mystery that reniilLs taisol- 
vahle lor ever to the gen'.us of man. 
Often, while mazing on the I'^st of a 
bird, lias Audubon been leil to (jiieb- 
tion himself, why there is often ho 
much ditbuenee in the confoiiualion 
and materials of those evt n of the 
same species, in tlilVerent latitudes 
or localities y Olten, whib* Hdiiiiring 
the birds tiiernseives, has he in vain 
tried to discover why they should 
he bO diHiiriguished by peruliar cha- 
racters y W hy . for example, to some 
small and seeminijly more delicate 
than others, greater mental and cor- 
jioreal hardihood should have been 
assigned, so that they are wont to 
force their way, and that at. an early 
season, ipiite across the whole ex- 
tent of the I'uited StatOH ; while 
others of greater bodily magnitude, 
equal powers of ilight, and similar 
courage, confine tlieir journeys 
within narrow limits ? Why the di- 
minutive ruby-headed Humbiing- 
Bird, the delicate winter Wren, and 
many warblers, all birds of compa- 
ratively short flight, are seen to push 
theiiLway from the West Indian Is- 
lands^orthe table lauds of Mexico and 
South America, farther north than 
the boundary lines, before they reach 
certain localities, which cannot be 
looked on hut as the favourite 
places of rendezvous allotted to 
these beings for their summer abode? 
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Hoiv wonderful to liitn that all birds 
which migrate are not equally pri- 
^ileged! Why do not the Turkey 
Buzzard, the Fork- tail’d Hawk, and 
many otliers p0vsse»sii)p[ remarkable 
power and ea^e of ilight, visit the 
same places r There tlie Vulture 
would find its favourite carrion du- 
ring the heat of the dog-days, and 
the Hawk abundance of insects. 
Why do not the Pigeons found in 
tlie * south ever visit the state of 
Maine, when one species, tlie Co- 
Juniha Migratoria, is permitted to 
ramble over the whole extent of that 
vast cti*intry V Why does the small 
Pewee go so far north, accompanied 
by the Tyrant Fly- Catcher; while the 
Titirit, larger and strong*‘r than ei- 
ther, remains in the Florid as and 
Carolinas; and the great Crested 
Fly-(’atcher seldom travels farther 
east than Connecticut ? “ Reader,” 
quoth Audubon, ** can you assist 
me V ” Ilow deeply enslirouded aie 
felt to be the myslories of nature — 
wdien thousands of years after Aris- 
totle we hear Audubon confess his 
utter ignorance of tvhat such migra- 
tions and non* migrations mean— . 
that’lis bard to understand why such 
general law's as these shouhl be — 
though their bepign operaiiou is 
beautifully seen in the happinesH 
provided alike for all— whether they 
reside in their own comparatively 
small localities, nor ever wish to 
leave them— or at stated seasons in- 
stinctively lly aw'ay o\er thousands 
of miles, to drop down and settle 
for a wliile on some spot adapted to 
their necessities, of which they had 
prescumcK afar oft\ though seeming- 
ly wafted thither like leaves upon 
the wind ! Verily as great a mystery 
is that natural religion, by the Theist 
studied in woods and on mountains 
and by sea-shores, as that revelation 
which philosophers will not believe, 
because they do not understand — 
“the blinded bigot’s scorn” deri- 
ding such a fitate of the soul as 
Faith I 

A delightful volume— or volumes 
— perhaps many— might be f(|^rned 
'Of all that has ever been said or sung 
of the Lark. To our own Sky- Lark 
bow many odes and hymns have 
been addressed— himself the noblest 
lyrical poet of all — '* wakening by 
the daisy’s side”- and ascending in 
mitide. towards the Morning Star! 


Wordswoith, Shelly, and the Shep- 
herd have all been inspired by llio 
warbling, mellower at once a?:d 
louder as the creature soars, till iho 
sound seems to be it*<elf alive within 
the rosy cloud, as if it were the spi- 
rit of the dawn that sang ! Tlie Mea- 
dow Lark, or American Starling, is 
another lark than our Sky- Lai k — 
and though we never either saw or 
heard it, we can love it, not only fur 
its own but for Audubon’s sake. 

“ How I’l'uUl 1 ^ive the history of this 
beautiful bird, were I not to return f« r 
a while to the spot where I l)!ivo totiinl 
it must abuii(!.ittt, atid where the 
frequent opportunities ciecmrid of oli- 
herviiiji It.'' Then, riudcr, to tho>e rieh 
grass fields let iis stiay. tVe are not far 
from the sandy sea-shores ot the Jerseys; 
the full beauties of an early spring are 
jirufusely spread around iis; the {glorious 
suii iniiinines the ercatlon with a flood 
of golden light, us he jet lies beneath 
the deep, the indu»trions bee is yet 
asleep, Jis arc the hirtls In hush and tree; 
the smalt wavelets hreak on the beaeh 
with R •jentle murmur; the sky is s** 
beautituiiy blue, ilmt, on feteiUi; it, one 
friiieies hlm'^eif near heaven ; the moon 
is about t.» dis,)}*pe;jr in the distant west , 
the limpid ilewdiops hanj; oi» every leaf, 
hud, and blossom, eaeb tall blade of ^rass 
bending undei the weight. Atixious to 
view Nature at her best, I lie waitint; in 
pleasure fur the next Tnomenl : — it ha> 
come; all is life and enerijy; the bee, 
the biid, the quadruped, all naiuie awakes 
into life, and every being seems nioviri:i 
in the light of the Divine eounteiniiiee. 
Fervently do I praise the (M»d who has 
called me into exisieiiee, am^ devotedly 
do I pursue my avocations, lurefulJy 
treading on the tender grass, until I reach 
a seat by nature's own hand prepared, 
W'hen I pause, survey, admire, and essnj- 
to apprehend all— yes, nil around me ! 
Delightful days of my youth, when full 
of strength, health, and gladness, 1 ho 
often enjoyed the bliss of eon tern plating 
the beauties of creation ! they hit gone, 
never to return ; but memory fondly 
cherishes the thoughts which they called 
into being, and while life remains will 
their memory he jileaslng. 

See the Lark that arrived last even- 
ing I fully refreshed, and with a bosom 
overflowing with love towards her who 
bad led him thus far, he rises from his 
grassy couch, and on gently whirring 
pinions launches into the air, in the glad 
hope of finding the notes of his beloved 
fall on his ear. Females are usually 
tardy at this early season. I shall not 
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jirotciid to tell you wliy, reader ; but thal 
such U thu tact, 1 have been fully con- 
Yiiicedt since the very first feeling of 
their value was iini>ressed on my iniiid. 
The male is still on the wing \ his notes 
sound loud and elcur as he impatiently 
surveys the grassy plain beneath hi in. 
His beloved is not there. His heart 
almost fails him, and, disappointed, he 
rises towards the black w.^lnut-tree^ un- 
der which, during many a summer's heat, 
the- mowers have enjojed both their repast 
and their mid-day lest. I now sec hiin, 
not desponding as you might suppoce, 
but vexed and irritated. See hi»w he 
Bpread.% his tail, how often he raises his 
body, 1m»w he ej.ieulatcs his stjrpriso, and 
loudly calls for her whom of all things 
he best loves — Ah! — there comes the 
dear creature ; her timoious, tender notes 
aTinoiiiice her ariiv.il. Her mate, her 
bflovcil, has lelt the charm of her voire. 
His wings are spread, and buoyant with 
gladlies', he flies to meet, to welcome 
her, anticipating all the bliss prepared 
for him. ^N'oulil Jluit I could interfuet 
to you, reaiier, as I feel them, the many 
ais.surauces of friendship, fnUlilyanil love 
that at I his precious moment jiass fj om the 
one to the other, jis they j*iace their hilN 
ttigether and chatter tlicic mutual loves! 
— the gentle (‘iiiditigs of tlic male for the 
sorrow her delay has caused him, and the 
svv'cet Wiirds sIm* uses to calm his ardour. 
Ala^ ! it uere vain to attempt it. 1 have 
listeiieil to (lie talk, it is true; 1 have 
witncs«;i'd ail their happiness; hut I can- 
not ilcsjuilie it to you. You, readei, 
must vv'atih them, as 1 have done, it you 
wish to understand their language." 

It Ih not in nature that an ornitho- 
l<\£;ist should be tTuel— he is most 
humane. Mere pkin stuflers are 
not ornitlioloG:istft — and we have 
known more than rme of thal tribe 
who would )»ave liad no scniple in 
Btran^lintc their own inotlier«, or re- 
puted fatberH. Y>t if your true orni- 
tbobigist cannot catch a poor dear 
bird alive, he must kill it — and leave 
you to w^eep for its death. There 
must be a few victims out of myriads 
of millions — and thousandH and tens 
of thousands are fetv — but the orni- 
thologist knows the seasons w^hen 
death is least afllictive — lie is merci- 
ful in his wisdom — for the spirit of 
knowledi^e is geulle— and thoufrhte 
that do often lie too deep for tears” 
reconcile him to the iluttering and 
ruffled plumage blood-stained by 
death. ^ ’Fis hard, for example, to 
be obliged to shoot a Zenaida dove 1 


\"et a Zenaida dove must die for 
Audubon's Illustrations. How many 
has he loved in life and tendfuly 
preserved ! And how many more 
pigeons of all sorts, cooked in all 
styles, have you devoured — aye 
tw’enty for his oao—you being a 
gliittofkhand epicure in the same in- 
human form — and he being contented 
at all times with the plainest fare — 
a sallad perhaps of water-cresses, 
plucked from a spring in the forest- 
glade— or a bit of pemmican, or a 
wafer of portable soup melted in the 
pot ot some h(j natter — and shared 
with the admiring ehildren, before 
a drop has b(‘en permitted to touch 
his own abstemi nis lips. Hear him 
on the Zenaida dove. 

‘‘ Tlif impressions mule on the mirnl 
in yotithjurc frcquciilly Htroiigcr than llio' c 
at a more ailvanccd period of life, and arc 
g'rrcrully n laliicd. Aly father often 
t*)ld luc. that wht*!i yet a cliild, my fir'll 
at drawing was fioto a preserved 
sjiecliucn (d‘ a dove, uuJ many times rc- 
piateil to me that birds of this kind are 
nsu'ally rpiuarkuble for the gentleness of 
their disposition, and that the manner iu 
which they prove their mutual alTrction, 
and feed theie oir'-jiriiig, was undoubtedly 
intended in part to leach other beings a 
le*M«n of connubial end parental attaeh- 
uient. Be this as it may, hypothesis or 
not I have alw'.iys been especially fond 
of doves. Tfie timidity and anxiety which 
they all manifest, on being disturbed dur- 
ing incubation, and the cotitinuauee of 
their mutual attachment for yearn, are 
diMinguisIiing friits in their character. 
Who can apjiroach a sitting dove, hear its 
notes of remonstrance, or feti the feeble 
strokes of i’8 wing'., without being sen- 
sible that he is committing a wrong act ? 

“ The cooing ot the /euuidu dove is so 
peculiar, that one w'ho hears it for ths 
fir.st time naturally sttijts to ask, * M’hat 
bird is that?* A man wdm was once a 
pirate assured me that several time^ 
while at certain wells dug in the burning 
shelly sarnls of a well-known key, which 
must here be nameless, tiie soft and me- 
lancholy cry of the dovc.s awoke in hia 
breast feelings which had long slumbered, 
melted his heart to repentance, and caused 
him to linger at the spot in a state of 
xninllliwhiclL he only who compares the 
wretchedness of guilt within him with 
the happiness of former iniioeence, can 
truly feel. He said he never left the 
place without Increased fears of futurity, 
associated as ho was, although I belioTt 
by force, with a band of the most despor 
rate villains that ever annoyed the navi- 
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gotioii of thp rior'ula coasts. So deeply 
nioveii was h« by the notes of any bin], 
fiTid espet liilJy by those of a dove, the 
only southiiii; ''I'uihIs lioever beard during 
his life ol Iiwiiurs, that (hrough these 
plaintive l atid thtni alone, he was 

induced to e uipe Irom his vessel, aban> 
don liis tiiidi’.il n: coiopanions, and return 
to a r,i:uil\ <br>I(Hirig hN absence. After 
paying a j ntiiig \ sit to those wells, and 
listening «.:.•* n.orc to the oeoiiigs of the 
2^enai(i.i u ^m-, he poured out his soul in 
siippliiMiii-i." for merry, and once more 
bcc.tiiie u‘iit one has said t4i he ‘the 
mtLle-.! uoik of (»od,* an honeat man. 
IJis e-'eape ums erfecled uinid.st UitTimities 
and danger t, but no dunger seemed to 
him tt» he ct mpareil with the danger ot 
one liviii:; in the violatit ii ot hinniiiiand 
divine Ja\v>, i.th! now he lives in pence in 
the midst t f bis fiiends. 

“ 'rin* Z nanla do\o alwnys places her 
nest on Hu'guniinl, sonieti'mes artlessly at 
the to-d ol a low bush, and «o exposed 
that it M easily disciu'eivd by any one 
searching foe it. Soinet)ine>, however, 
it uses gr-al discrimination, placing it 
between two nr im*re tuffs of gra-*s, the 
top^ ot whuli it Inanayc^ to bend over, so 
as coiii jilflvly to conceal it. 'J’lie sand is 
slight!) 'coiij. ‘d <tnt, and the nest is com- 
pose ,1 r,i 'itidt-r driod bi«nJes of gr'iss» 
matted in a ( ircular form, ami imbedded 
amid dry l-axes and twigs. The fabric 
Is imri't* (oinpai't llie.n the iksI of any 
ntlo'v pigeon with wliirdi 1 am acquainted, 
it being sidlicienlly solid to enable a per- 
.son to i.'iM v the eggs oc yonng in It with 
isecui ify. I he eggs are two, jiure whit*', 
and tT itn dneer/t. When silting on them, 
or ohm l.n young are still small, this 
bird jarely lei.-oves from them, unless an 
attempt bi i!!..de to catch her, which she 
ho'Ncver evrtdf.s with great dexterity. 
On SI VM', 1 <!• casioTis of this kind, I have 
thoncht th,il ihe moment W'ould 

ren«ler me the possessor of one fd' tho.se 
dove's alive. il«r beauiitul eye was 
.•Steadily bent on mine, in which she 
inu-st have di'^cevered my intention, her 
b(«ly wax g<ntly made to retire nidewise 
to ibi* farther < dge of her nest, as my 
hand drew nearer to her, and just as I 
thought 1 liad hoh! of her, off she glided 
with the qui.kne'^s of thought, taking to 
wing ot once. She would then alight 
s^ilhia a f>;w yards of me, and w^atch my 
motions with .so much sorrow, thi^ her 
wings druoperl, and her whole frame 
treinbleii as if stiffering from intense cold. 
W'fao could iitaod .such aacene of despair? 

1 left the mother to her eggs or offspring. 

“ Oil one occasion, bowerer, I found 
two young birds of this speeies about 
lialf.' grown, which I cairiod off, and 


afterwardi.' took to (.'haileston, in South 
CHruliiiii, and jiresented to iny w'orthy 
friend the llev. John Hac iiman, "SVhen 
I robbed this nest no parent bird was 
near. I'he little ones uttered the usual 
lisping notes of the triiie at this age, and 
as ] ]»iit tbeir bills in my mouth, I dis* 
covered that lliey might be easily laiscd. 
They were after wurds* fed from the 
mouth with Indian 4>oru meal, which 
they received with avidity, until placed 
under the care of a pair of common tame 
pigeons, which at once fostered them." 

We need not f^o to America lor 
pigeons and doves, for there are ran- 
ciers in London — some of them pub- 
licans and sinners — and whom 

W'c know ivell and esteem — a retired 
pugilist, now a school mahtiM' — who 
can thow you such a various shower 
ol them in the sunshine, as you could 
in vain seek to see in the islands, 
that, like so many bastions, protect 
the shores of .South (\aroliiia, (ieor- 
giu, and the Floridas. “ 'riiosc ‘•pois,” 
Mays Audubon, with that kindled 
imagination that (‘ver attests his love 
tif the Transatlantic regions, “where, 
in the calm of every sju ing morii, the 
air is lendeied balmy by ilie elllutia 
<d ihousands of dowers, each of 
which [ivalb its neighbour in the 
brilliancy of its hues. Stop there, 
kiml reader, and seat youiself be- 
ueali* the broadly. e.\iende<l arms of 
the lhi<‘kly*leav ed e\ ei gi ten oak, and 
at that joyous moment, when ilie 
first beams of the sun reach your eye, 
see the owl pashing low and .swinly 
over the ground, in ha.sle to reach his 
diurnal retieat before the nicreasing 
light render all things dim to hia 
sight ; observe the leathern winged 
bat, pursuing hi.s undulating course 
through tin; dewy air, now deflecting 
downwards to seize the retiring noc- 
turnal insect, now upwards to pursue 
auotlier species, as it ri'-es to meet 
the genial warmth emitted by the 
orb of day. Listen !— for at such a 
moment your soul will be touched by 
sounds — to the soft, the me) low, the 
melting accents, which one miglit 
suppose inspired by Nature^s self, 
and which site has taught the ground 
dove to employ in conveying the 
expression (»i his love to bis mate, 
who isjisteuing to them witii deligliU’* 
We can do all this in a field behind 
a public-house not far from Kensing- 
ton gardens. And oh ! in how many 
a secret place have we leant our 
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ear ” to the cuHhiat — in the centre of 
this eai’lirs 8olitariness--Hu it seemed 
— though the thousand'year old yew 
— in which the creature coo’d its 
whole heart into anothei heart — was 
visible, in its blackiiiihs, among the 
green oak-wood, to tlje traveller on 
the other side of the glen — on the 
other side of llorrodale, as with his 
face towards the Serene Seatore, ein- 
hosoiiied in shadows, he left Rosth- 
waite the Lovely, iinforgotten behind 
him, or carried its image, along with 
him, like a dream that blends with 
fair realities, till all tlieeartli becomes 
visionary — and in an Iiuur was look- 
ing down on Wastwater — between 
the side-screens of the Great Gable 
and Sea w fell I 

All! Audulioii, tiiou kuowest well 
the feathers and the lliglit of them 
ail— of the passenger pigeon, that 
range*j over th<‘ wliole ol ilie United 
States, excepting perhaps the soutli- 
ernmo'-t poriion of the Florida.s, and 
as far as Newlouncllaud, where it is 
a familiar guest — of the C^arolina 
dove, iliiit ilicH “ at its own sweet 
will Irom Louisiana to the interior 
of JMasKaehusetts, but is never seen 
on Blaine, while it sails up the Mis- 
sissippi, as far as Praiiie du Cbien, 
and to the borders of Upper Canada 
— of the ground dove, which one 
meets on the low( rparts of Louisiana 
to ( ape llatteras, and all round the 
coast of the hdoi bias, but never in the 
inteiior, as if it would not forsake 
the sound of tlie sea — of ibe wbiie- 
be;i<led pigeon, coriliiied to a small 
domicile of some three hundred 
miles of the i’loiida Keys, and sel- 
doni, if evi*r, seen on the mainland, 
an insular bird of passage, ^deased 
with tliatliabiuaion for seven months 
of the year, for the other five billing 
and ciioing in some paradise un- 
known — bill ah ! what are we to 
think of thee on reading that account 
of the murder, in which thou wast 
engaged as accessary before the act, 
of the Key west pigeon, the briglitest 
and most beautiful of all the tribe, and 
which but on one island of all ocean 
was ever heard to murmur pensively 
in the calm, or give to the wind the 
gladsome music of its wings ? 

** May 6, 1832.— When I reached 
the garritton, I found the sergeant wait- 
ing for me. 1 gave him some emnll 
ohof, find wc set off, not in full run, nor 
4SVC11 at a dog-trot, but with the slowness 


and curcfulii iisiiaiiy rmjiloyed by a 
lynx or acungar when sf archiiig fur prey. 
We Hooii rencltcd the thickets, and found 
it necessary to move in truth very slowly, 
one foot warily advanced before the 
other, one hand eiigtiged in opening a 
pu.SHnge, and jivesently after occupied iu 
Kftruring the <;aj> on the head, in smash- 
ing some doz»*ns of hungry musquitoe^, 
or in drawing the sharp thorn of u cactus 
from a leg or foot, in securing our gun- 
locks, or in ussistiiig ourselves to rise after 
a fall oecasluned by stunibling against tho 
projecling angle ot a rock. Hut we push- 
ed on, sqiiee/a-i] ourselves between the stub- 
hurii braneb.'s, and forced our way as 
well as we c;ould, my guide of course 
ha\ing the lead. Suddenly 1 saw him 
stoop, and observing the motion of his 
hand, immediately followed liis example, 
lleduced by his position to one half of his 
natural height, he moved mwie briskly, 
inclined to the tight, then to the lett, 
then jiushed forward, and raising liis 
piece un he ‘.topped, immedujti-ly fiied. 

* 1 ha\«'it,’ cried he. ‘ What?* cj’ieii I. 

* The jMgetm' — and he disappeared. 'I'he 
heat was excessive, and the brusliwood 
here wa-^ so iliick and tangled, tliat loel 
not jVlr i>yKHs be»'n a United States ^ol- 
dier, 1 should have looked upon him as 
bent on retaliating on behilf of ‘ the 

eroentric. naturalist U f‘**‘» itlthough siot 

more than ten pacea distant from me, 
?n»t a glimpse ol ^htui could I obtain. 
Alter crawling to the spot I found him 
smoothing the leathers of a jfigeon whicii 1 
had never seen, nay the most beautilul yet 
loundintlio I ’nited States. JJow 1 ga/ed 
on its resplendent pluinagi! — liow I rnai li- 
ed the expression of its i ich-cohiured, 
huge and timid eye, as the. jioor creature 
wMs gHsjdng its last breath ! — .'\h, how 1 
lo(fk(Ml on this lovely bird: I handled it, 
turned it, examiind its feathers and 
form, its bill, it- legs and claws, weighed 
it by estimate, and after a while formed 
a wiiuling >hett lui it of a piece of paper. 
Did ever an Egyptian pbaiinaeopolist 
employ more care in embalming the most 
illuHtrioua of the Pharaohs, than 1 did in 
trying to preserve from injury this most 
beautiful of the woodland cooers ! 

** 1 never felt, nor did nay companion, 
that our fares and hands were covered 
wdtli muNtpiitoea ; and although tln‘ per- 
spiration nnuie my eyes smart, 1 was 
as %iur.h delighted as ever 1 Imd been on 
such an occasion. AVe travelled onward, 
much in the same manner, until we 
reached the opposite end ol the i.slaiid ; 
but not another bird did we meet this 
day. 

“ As wc sat near the shore gating on 
the curious light pea-green colour of the 
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sea, 1 unfolded my {irizo, and a» 1 now 
more quietly observed the brilliant 
changing metalUc hues of its plumage, 
I rould not refrain fiuin exrlaiming— 
* But who will draw it ’ lor the ob- 
vious difficullifs id cojijiiig nature struck 
me as jiowerfnlly as they ever hud done, 
and brought to my memory the follow- 
ing passage : — ‘ La nature se joue dii pin- 
ceau des hoiiiuu*H; lorsqu'on croit qu’il 
a atteint sti plus grande beautc*, elle sourit 
et s’embellit encore ' ’ ” 

But let us turn to take a look at 
fioiue bird of pr<*y or oUut, for we 
are gettini' too amiable among the 
Fill-king doves, and beginning to roar 
it youi^ as if we were one of them- 
sehcB engaged in the same agreeable 
oreupation. We slioiild like to sec 
a bird who was not a bird of prey. 
A swallow eats a fly and a hawk eats 
a swallow — the swallow with liis last 
breath curfciiig the hawk for a bird 
of prey, and the fly bUzing similar 
execrations as heartily against tlie 
eavesdropper. Few or none con- 
fine ihomMilves rigidly to a vegetable 
diet. In fact *tia out of their pow^r; 
for in eating a raspberry they cannot 
pau^o to ej(V't the inajzgot every ripe 
ra?]>l)erry includes, whether white, 
yellow’, or purple ; aud the bird that 
makes no l)(mes of the stone in a 
plum or a cherry, never dreams of 
spitting out the wasp. Our belief 
is, that these animals are the most 
ferocious that feed most on vegeta- 
ble vivres. Witness, among men, 
the seven million of the finest 
pi?an try on earth, the iate Aoa- 
charsis Clootz and Isaac llitson — 
and the present Sir Richard Phil- 
lips— among beasts, the late Chii- 
ney, and bulls and bears in general, 
whether on or in Exchange — among 
birds the clocking-hen, ** fierce as 
ten furies,” and that outrageous lit- 
tle fellow, especially if you try to 
tame him by putting a scarlet-cloth 
comb on his head with correspond- 
ing wattles, the cock sparrow. Lions 
arid Tigers, .ler-falcons and Eagles, 
who live on flesh, fish, and fowl, in 
comparison are quakers. People are 
wrong in disliking, simply on the 
score of diet, what they choo^ie to 
call birds and beasts of prey. Audu- 
bon and North know better, and are 
just to the very Vulture, wdm, take 
our wM>rd for it, never eats carrion 
qvhen he can get fresh meat, and is 
« much ouietcr character than the 
gamC'COck, who against the day of 


battle is fed in his pen on what the 
initiated call cock-bread, composed 
of finest wheat flour, mixed with 
sugar candy, and other ingredients, 
W'hich for manifest reasons shall be 
anonymous. 

Audubon is unwilling to think 
ill of any bird — aud says a good 
word for him who is popularly 
conceived to be the devil incarnate 
—the Raven. Nobody, indeed, ven- 
tures to despise either of the two 
gentlemen in black — but Audubon 
and North have a positive liking to 
the latter — which, under favour- 
able circumstances, might relax 
into friendship- We like him for the 
sake of his birth-nlacr*#* and his 
places of resort. “ These are,” says 
Audubon, ** the mountains — the 
abrupt banks of rivers — the rocky 
shorCwS of lakes, and the dill's of 
thinly-peopled or deserted islands. 
It is in such jdaces that these hirdj 
niiist be watcljcd and examined be- 
fore one can judge of their natural 
habits as rnanifesti'd amid their 
freedom from the dread of their 
most dangerous enemy, the lord I'f 
creation. Tliere, tlirough tlm dear 
and rarified almospliere, Ihi* raven 
spreads his glossy wing« and tail, and 
ns he onward sails, rises higher and 
higher each bold sweep that lie 
makes, as if conscious that the nearer 
he approaches tlie sun, the more re- 
splendent will become the tints of 
liis plumage.” lie speaks w ith eii- 
thu<;iasm of “ the, musical inflec- 
tions,” (cf’/Am x^(K'ata — croaks j by 
means of tviiich they hold converso 
together In their Eiirial atnatuiy ex- 
curBioDS. These musical inflec- 
tions — he says — doubtless express 
their ” pure conjugal feelings, con- 
firmed and rendered more intense 
by long years of happiness in each 
other’s society.” More faithful mo- 
nogamists never sailed the sky. *‘Till 
death do us part,” is the dose of 
their nuptial oath — nor were they 
ever known to break it. No case of 
crim-con ever 'occurred on their 
cliffs. Audubon is not only iuclined 
to believe that high up in heaven 
they can recall the pleasing remem- 
brance of their youthful dayi, and 
recount the events of their life, and 
express the pleasure they have en- 
joyed (and thus far we can go along 
with him) but that (and there, wo 
fear, he lays himself open to a charge 
of heterodoxy) ” they perhaps con^ 
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elude with humble prayer to the 
author of their being; lor a continua- 
tion of it.’* However that may be, 
Wordsworth has not scrupled to 
speak “of the ;/iV>w.s' bird with the 
scarlet breast;’* and why may not 
the raven have as deep a sense of na^ 
tural religion — though he may not 
show it in the same way — as the 
robin ? But Lear Audubon. 

“ Now, their matins nro over ; the 
happy pair nre seen to glide towards the 
earth in spiral lines; they alight on the 
boldest summit of n rock, so high that 
you can ecarcely judge of their actual 
si/e ; they approach each other, their bills 
meet, and curessis are exchanged as ten- 
der as those of the gentle Turtle Dove. 
Far beneath, wnse after wave dashes in 
foam against the impregnable sides of tlie 
rocky tower, the very aspe< t of which 
would he terrific, to alinoat any other 
creatures than the sable jiair, which for 
years have resorted to it, to rear the 
dearly-cherished fujits of their coTinubial 
love. IMidway between lliein and the 
hoilifig water-, some, shehing ledge con- 
ceals their eyry. 'Fo it they now bct.'tke 
thuniselve'H, to see what damage it has 
sustained fr<mi the peliings of the winter 
tempests. OjT they fly to the distant 
woods for fresh materials with which to 
repair the breach ; or on the plaifi they 
colle< t the hair and fur tif (piadrupeds ; 
nr from the sandy heat-h [*iek up the 
Weeds that liavc been washed there. IJy 
degrees, the nest is enlarged and trim- 
med, and when every thing has been 
rendered clean and comfortable, the fe- 
in»ilc flepo.siis her eggs, and begins to sit 
upon them, w'hile her brave and aJTec- 
tionate mute protects and feeds her, and 
nt Intervals lakes her place. 

“ All around is now silent, save the 
lioarsc murmur of tho w.aves, or the 
whistling sounds produced by the tlight 
of the waterfowl travelling towards llie 
northern regions. At length the young 
burst the shell, when the careful parents, 
after congratiilaling each other on the 
happy event, disgorge some half-macerated 
food, which they deposit in their tender 
mouths. Should the most daring ad- 
venturer of the air approach, he is at- 
tacked with fury and repelled. As the 
young grow up, they are urged to be 
careful and silent;— -a single false move- 
ment might precipitate them into the 
abyss below ; a single cry during the 
absence of their parents might bring np- 
on them tho remorseless clawA of tho 
Bwift Peregrine or Jer- falcon. The old 
birds themselves seem to improve in care, 


diligence, and activity, varyiitg their 
C0Ji*se when returning to their home» 
and often entering it when unexpucted. 
The young are now seen to stand on the 
edge of the nest ; they flai» their uings, 
and at length take courage and ily to 
some mure ^commodious and not distant 
lodgment. Gradually they become able 
to follow thrir parents abroad, and at 
length search for maintenance in their 
rompany, and that of others, until the 
period of breeding arrives, when they 
separate in pairs, and disperse. 

Notwithstanding all the care of the 
liavori, his nest is invaded wherever it 
is found. His usefulness is forgotten, 
bis faults are remevnhered and multiplied 
by imagination ; and whenevee he pro- 
bents himself he Is shot at, because from 
time immemorial ignorfiuce, ]trejudice, 
and dcatructivcness have operated on the 
mind of man to his detriment. Men 
will peril their lives to reach his nest, as- 
hjstcil by ropes .and poles, alleging merely 
that he has killed one of their numerous 
hh**ep or lambs. Some say they destroy 
the Haven because ho Is black ; others, 
herauM* his croaking is uTipleasant and 
ominous ! l;nl’ortunate truly are the 
y«iurjg ones tliat are carried home to be- 
come llie wretched pets of some ill- 
brnught-up child ! For my pirt, I ad- 
mire the Uaveii, because I see much in 
him calculated to excite our wonder. It 
is true that ho ma]^ sometimes hasten 
tho death ol a half-starved sheep, or de- 
stroy a W'eakly lamb ; he may cat the 
eggs of other birds, or occasionally steal 
from the farmer some of those whi<-h he 
rails his ow'ii ; young fowls al-o afford 
precious morsels to himself and his pro- 
geny but how many sheep, lainhs, and 
fowls, are saved through his agency ! 
1’lie more intelligent of our fiirmers arc 
well aware that the Haven destroys 
numberless insects grubs, and worms ; 
that he kills mice, moles, and rats, when- 
ever he can find them ; that be will seize 
the weasel, the young opossum, and the 
skunk ; that, with the perseverance of a 
cat, he will watidi the burrow's of foxes, 
and pounce on the cubs; our farmers 
also are fully aware that he apprises 
them of the wolf’s pruwliugs around 
their yard, and that he never intrudes on 
their corn fields except to benefit them ; 
—yes, good reader, the farmer knows all 
this but he also knows his power, 
and, interfere as you may, with tale of 
pUy or of truth, the bird is a Haven, and, 
as Fontaine hss aptly and most truly 
said, * La lol du pliis*furt est toujours la 
fneillure ! ’ *' 

Our admirable friend would find 
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it more diifiruU, wiOi all his elo- 
quence, to iuBlity the Blue Jay. 
indeed, he knows i)h* \illain loo 
well, to attempt it; yet lie speaks 
without asperity, and with humane 
hesitation — at once pliilosopliical and 
religious — saying “ Reachiv ! look 
at the plate in w iiidi are represented 
three individuals of this beautiful 
species— rogues though they be, and 
thie\es, as I would call them — were 
it tit for me to pass judgiueut on 
their actions. See I how each is en- 
joying the fruits of his knavery, 
sucking the eggs which he has pil- 
fered from the nest of some innocent 
dove or harmless pigeon. Who 
could imagine that a form so grace- 
ful, arrayed by nature in a garb so 
resplendent, could liarbour so much 
mischief — that selfisliness, duplicity, 
and malice, should form the moral 
accompanimenta of so much physi- 
cal perfection y Yet so it is; and 
iiow like beings of a much higher 
order, are these gay deceivers The 
Blue Jay is a WilliauiH — we mean 
the murderer of the Man s and Wil- 
liamsons and other families in the 
inetroimlis — who escaped hanging by 
suicide. Yet the Blue Jay was never 
known to have commiued this latter 
crime. In anatiury at Charleston, 
he destroyeil alf the birds. One 
after nii oilier had been Killed, and 
tiie rats were supposed to ha\e been 
the culprits, but no crevice could be 
seen large enough to admit one. 
TJien the mice were accused, and war 
waged against them, but still the birds 
continued to be killed, first ihesrnaller 
then the larger, until at length tlse 
Key west pigeons ; when it was dis- 
covered that Jay, who had been 
raised In the aviary, was the mur- 
derer. lie waft taken out, and placed 
in a cage, wiili a f|uaiitiiy of flour, 
corn, and several small birds, which 
be had just killed ; the birds he soon 
devoured, but the flour or corn he 
would not condescend to cat, and 
refusing every other kind of food, 
eoon died. The wretch had mani- 
festly been Buflering under inflam- 
mation of the or^an of destri^^tive- 
Tiess; and had his head been kept 
for five or ten minutes under wa- 
t^, he would have been cured of 
bis propensity for smaller and lar- 
ger birds and Keywest pigeons, 
though we shall not say that after 
immersion ho would have shown 
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such condescension as to eat corn. 
While at Louisville, in Kentucky, 
Audubon purchased a couple of 
dozens of Blue Jays at the rate of 
cents each, which he sliipped to New 
Orleans, and afterwards to Liver- 
pool, “with the view of turning them 
out in the English woods” — an at- 
tempt unhappily frustrated — hut fur 
which, had it proved successful, the 
smaller and larger birds of the Eng- 
lish woods would have hatl good 
reason to be everlastingly grateful to 
their benefactor. 

They won* caught in common tnips, 
baited with rnai/o, arid wera br(»u.;ht to 
uic one after another ns soon as seeuri'd. 
In placii>g them in tliu larf^c CKige i^hich 
1 hud ordeied ior tho {tiirpose of sending 
thoin abroad, J was surpiist'd to how 
cowardly each ne\vly.eaiij;ht lord was 
witeit inirodured to his hrethren, who, ou 
beiii^i ill tJu care a day or two, were as 
j^ny and t'ndu.soine as li at lihi-rty in the 
woods. The new oouier. on tin eon- 
trary, would run into a ri'iner, jd.iVfi his 
head uhin>'>i in a po pi'ndii'iilHr pohitJoii, 
and remain ^iieni and Mi)l>y, witit »n ap- 
pearance of btiJUtidily •jU’li' I’oiriun 1'* his 
nature. lie would MidVr all tho rest to 
w'alk over him atui trainjde Mm down, 
without ever chancing his po^ition. if 
eorn or fruit was prf''‘t'nt"d to him, or 
even ^dneed t hisr ti« his hill he would not 
HO much as look at it. Ij tout bed with 
the band, he would rower, lie down on 
his Hide, and remain tnotionirss. The 
next day, however, things were altered r 
he was acairi a .Jay, t.tkiiii' up earn, pla- 
cing it between his leet, huiniuerinc it 
with his biiJ, splitting the craiii, lin king 
out tiie kernel, and droppii,^^ divided 
husks. When the race was Mled, it was 
aiiiiJiiiig to listen to their hnmuieiing ; all 
unouiitrd on theii perch side by side, each 
peckiii;; at u grain of inai/.e, like so many 
blackHiniths paid by the piece. They 
drunk a great deal, cut hiokeii jiacari nuts, 
grapes, dried fiuits of all sort", and espe- 
cially fresh beet, of whirdi they were ex- 
tremely fond, roosted ^ery peaceahly close 
together, and were very jdcasiiig pels. 
Now and then one would utter u cry of 
alarm, when instantly all would leap and 
fly about as if greatly concerned, making 
us much ado m if their most inveterate 
eiifony had been in the midst of them. 
They bore the passage to Ihirope pretty 
well, and most of them reached Liverpool 
in good health ; hut a few days after thoir 
arriral, a disease, occasioned by insects 
adhering to every part of their body, 
made such progress, that some died every 
day. Many remedies were tried in vain. 
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an<l only one individual reached London, 
The iii«ic(’ts Imd so multiplied on it, that 
1 immersed it in an infusion of tobacco, 
which, however, killed it in a few hours.” 

Had Mr Jay outlived the lice, 
and conquered the tobacco juice, 
he iiii^hi have met his match in 
the hmjrliBh woods. For though 

truly omnivorous,’* he is more ty- 
rannical than brave ; and in many 
cases “ a downright coward.” Tiie 
(Cardinal (irosbeak, the lied Thrush, 
and the ISlockiug Bird, and many 
others of inferior strength, lick him 
in an open ring; hut to he e<]ual 
with them, he creeps silently to their 
nests, in their ahsencre, and acts the 
egg-sucker. ‘‘ I have aeon one go 
its rounds from one nest to another 
every day, and suck the newly-laid 
eggs of ilie different birds in the 
neigl]hourh(»od, trith as much 
fani;j and ramjtasiar us’ u ph/stvian 
jnadd rail nil In , jmtii But Au- 

dubon has also witnessed fearful 
retrihiiiiou for its crime — “ when 
on retuuiing to its own home, it 
found its mate in the jaws of a 
snake, the m“'t up-'Ct. and tlio eggs 
all gone. 1 have thought more than 
once on such occasions that, Idir all 

tj/Yaf t nipnls^ a In n hraihjlil la a smsr 
afflnn Limnnifa ft rrnn rd tf .slf ainj 
j'rihna af t^naasty J1 ore remorse, 
we fear, ihan repentance. AIa»! in 
tire wu)o(ls such rueful fate often 
befalls the innocent! One of the 
finest of all the illustrations exhibits 
an attack made by a Black Snake 
on the nest of the Feiriiginous 
Thrush. The female bird is seem- 
ingly expiring in its coils, while her 
mate, and another male of the same 
species that has come to tlieir assist- 
ance, are giving battle to the reptile. 
“ Should this alliance,” says Audu- 
bon, speaking of the IlluRtratiun, 
“ of noble spirits prove victorious, 
xvill it not remind you that inno- 
cence, although beset wdih difli- 
culties, may, with the aid of friend- 
ship, extricate herself wdth honour?” 
Tlie Illustration is of u scene he 
witnessed with his own eyes ; and he 
tells us “ that the snake w^as finally 
conquered, and a jubilee held ove,r 
Its carcass by a crowd of thrushes 
and other birds, until the woods re- 
sounded with their notes of exulta- 
tion. 1 was happy in contributing 
my share to the general joy, for on 
taking the almost expiriojg bird into 


my hand for a few minutes, ^he re- 
covered in some degree, and 1 re- 
stored her to her anxious mate.” 
The mocking-bird alone, “that un- 
rivalled vocalist,” surpasses the 
Ferruginous Thrush in song. This 
thrush possesses scarcely any facul- 
ty of imitation, but is — we are told 
— a steady performer; and though 
it sings for hours at a time, seldom, 
if ever, commits errors, while re- 
peating the beautiful lessons set to 
it by nature, all of which it studies 
for months during spring and sum- 
mer. “Ah! reader,*' continues the 
gentle-h<*arted ornithologist, “ that 
I could repeat to you its se\ei*al 
cadences, all so full of sw^eetness and 
melody, that one might imagine each 
last trill, as it dies on tlie ear, the 
careful lullaby of some blessed mo- 
ther chanting her babe to repose.” 

Wci fear that the Ferruginous 
Thrusli liimself has been known to 
murder an occasional small bird — 
hut mum shall he the word f(n* sake 
ot his song. The Canada Jay is al- 
most as had as llie Blue — and on 
account of his carnivorous propensi- 
ties is known in Spain hy the name 
of the Carrion Bird. The lumberers 
or w'oodcutters of that state amuse 
themselves in their camp duiliig 
eating hours witfi what they call 
“ traiisporling the Carrion- Bird.” 
This is done hy cutting a pole eight 
or ten feet in lengih, and balancing 
it on the sill of their Jiut, the end 
outside the entrance being baited 
with a piece of llesli of any kind. 
Immediately on seeing the tempting 
morsel, the Jays alight on it, and while 
they are busily engaged in devour- 
ing it, a w'ood cutter gives a smart 
blow to the end of the pole within 
the. but, w'hich seldom fails to drive 
the birds high in the air, and not 
unfrequenlly kills them. This seems 
cruel — hut is not so. For the Jays 
rob llie lumberers’ tra])8 of tlieir 
baits ; and robbery in the w'oods of 
Maine is rightly a capital crime. 

But would you believe it — the 
Mocking-Bird is as much of a mur- 
dere%as the Blue Jay ! “ My dear 

Mr Audubon,” said Dr Wilson of 
Charleston, in the house of Bach- 
man, “ 1 have several beautiful fox- 
coloured sparrows in my aviary, but 
of late some of them have been kill- 
ed, and 1 wish you would tell me by 
what other birds the murders have 
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been committed.” Audubon laid the 
charge first on the Blue Jay, (see 
■what it 18 to have a bad character,) 
but the doctor replied, that even 
they seemed too much molested by 
some other Bpecies. Audubon was 
dumb. Next day the doctor return- 
ed, and antoui^hed him not a little by 
informioir him that the culprit wae a 
Morkinij-Bird — ay “ the unrivalled 
vocalist!” They went together to 
the doctor’s aviary— and with all 
their four eyes saw the Mocking- 
Bird alight on one of the fox-colour- 
ed sparrows, in the manner of a 
small hawk, and attempt to murder 
him ! The poor finch was rescued, 
but it was reduced to its last gasp, 
and expired. “ This very Mocking- 
Bird we strongly suspected of being 
the individual that had killed a Blue 
Jay of eiCiediutjht mffli rlitip(h<itwn a 
few weeks before. It was ultimate- 
ly removed into a lonely cage, where 


It is yet passing its days, perhaps in 
unavailing penitence.” 

We must bring our article to a 
close— but shall probably next 
month return to this volume, which 
teems, as our readers now know, 
with interest and amusement. We 
conclude with a hctlc anecdote most 
characteristic of the enthusiasm of 
the great ornithologist. The Black 
Poll Warbler builds in Labrador. 
And thus Audubon tells us of his 
ha\iDg found its nest. “One fair 
morning, while several of us were, 
scrambling through one of tlie thick- 
ets of trees, scarcely waist-high, my 
youngest son chanced to scare from 
her nest a female of the Black Poll 
warbler. Header ! just fancy bow 
this raised my S})irit8. IftU as tj 
aiormous of my voyage f/ad 

btrn refunded! * T/nre^ suol /, ‘ ire 
art thcfr.st white mni that have n 
such <L btrdS** 
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LETTER FROM A LIBERAL WHIG. 


Sir, — When I last addressed you 
in the charat ter vvhieh you were your- 
aelf pleased to asaigu to me, of a 
“ Liberal Whig/* it was witli some- 
thing like a promise of shortly recur- 
ring" to the subject which I felt had 
been then but imperfectly treated. 
The very important, if not vital, 
question as to the claim of Dissenters 
Xo be admitted to degrees at the 
Universities, had been newly agitat- 
ed, and its fate was still in sus- 
pense, when all hope of a fair and 
temperate discussion ot' it was sud- 
denly checked by proceedings on 
the part of the great body ot Dis- 
senters ibemselvea — disavowed in- 
deed by some of its individual mem- 
b<?rs,but never distinctly repudiated 
by any class of Seceders — ba\ing 
for their direct object iiolhiug less 
than the total dostiurtion of the 
Church ICstabiishiuent. All consi- 
dei alien as to the more remote 
teiuleuey of the minor proposition 
became at once, as it were, swal- 
lowed up in the btartliug magnitude 
of that whicii succetMled it. The 
Indignation of that great majority of 
the nation wliich, as is now at least 
unquestionably demonstrated, is firm 
in its attachment to the established 
religion, became excited to such a 
d(*gree as to render it impossible to 
persevere in the less direct, but 
more insidious sclieme of hostility. 
All farther operations in that quarter 
were suspended for the remainder 
of the Session of Parliament; and 
with that suspension my design of 
resuming the discussion was for the 
present also abandoned. Tiie great 
political changes wbicli ha\e since 
taken place have produced the effect 
of putting off the consideration of 
the case to a still greater distance. 
If destined to be hereafter renewed, 
it will probably be in a shape and 
under circumstances very different 
from the past, and such as to require 
an altered mode of defence, it not 
to deserve concession. At all events, 
there is no such pleasure or profit 
in matters of religious controversy 
as to challenge defence by anticipa- 
tion ; and accordingly the few lines 
which 1 now send you are intended 
not only to contain no fartlier allu- 
sion to the subject of my Iasi com- 


munication, but to anucunce the 
termination, according to my con- 
ception, of tliose party distiuctions 
on which alone you appear to have 
hitherto recognised my claim for 
admission into your columns. 

This great and salutary change, 
long foreseen and impending, has 
no doubt been much accelerated by 
the late sudden subversion of the 
feeble remnant of that which styled 
itself the Whig Ministry, and by 
the subsequent exposition made 
by Sir Robert Peel of the prin- 
ciples upon which lie has under- 
taken to assume the reins of Govern- 
ment. In neither of these events, 
indeed, could .such a consequence 
be fairly said to be involved, if, as 
has been ]>retended, the former could 
be construed as an act of mere royal 
cajn ice, or the latter as a mere vague 
profession, never meant to be fol- 
lowed up by performance. Rut 
these are pretences which, in both 
cases, are too shallowto deceive any 
but the inventors. The more im- 
mediate adherents of the E.\- Minis- 
try — some, at least, among them— 
together with a few disappointed 
expectants — may flatter themselves 
into the temporary belief of a tale 
upon the reality of which depends 
their only chance of restoration to 
power; but all the world besides 
had long beheld the crisis of their 
fate as inevitable — the precise lime 
and manner alone being left in un- 
certainty, or tlo» subject of specu- 
lation. The uUimaie cause of their 
dissolution may be traced, without 
any affectation of superior sanctity, 
to the apparent absence of a fixed 
moral principle of action, as evi- 
denced by their total indifference in 
the cltoice of means and instruments 
towards the accomplishment of their 
purposes, their almost ‘open avowal 
of the doctrine of expediency as the 
only rule of political conduct, their 
alternate employment of intimida- 
tion avd concession as the method 
of dealing with those whose acts 
amounted to notliiug short of rebel- 
lion or treason, and their well-known 
disunion among themselves upon 
points of such vital and fundamental 
importance as to render any govern- 
ment formed on a basis from which 
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ihty were excluded, an object not 
merely of distrust, but of actual ri- 
dicule. This was, imiecd, felt and 
ackuowledt^ed to be the case by 
that honest and independent portion 
of Earl Gre\ s inini«»try wliich seced- 
ed with Mr Stanley. It was as 
strcuiily felt, if not ns openly avow- 
ed, bv i'hirl Grey himself, when he 
ahdinited the helm of Government. 
Tiie later acts of Lord Brougham, 
whatever may be said of them on 
the score of discretion and attention 
to public decorum, cannot be view- 
ed in any other light than that of a 
similar recognition ; and nobody who 
Las watched the course of Lord Mel- 
bourne, or civcn 1dm credit for the 
sincerity of the opinions avowed by 
him, can do otherwise than believe 
that that nobleman, whatever he 
may feel or express as to t}>o imme- 
diate manner or motive of Ids dis- 
missal, must secretly rejoice in his 
release, without personal dishonour, 
from a situation in which it was ma- 
nifestly impossible for him to remain 
for a single month after the next 
ineetingroi Parliament, without com- 
promises alike disparaging to himself 
and fraught with the most alarming 
consevpiences to the countr}. 

Let us now turn to the declaration 
made by Sir Uobert Ib'ei, in his a<l- 
dress to the electors of Tam worth, 
of the principles of the new ministry. 
TJje first thing wldch must strike 
every impartial reader, is the im^Km- 
bihiliry of fiudim: in it a single pro- 
position, with the exception of that 
which expresses a resolution to 
devote the surplus (if any ^ of the 
Irisli (diurch levenue to none but 
“ strictly eccJesiasiical pur]»osc*», ’’ 
which w€‘ should not erpially have 
expected to find in a manifesto of 
either Lord Grey or Lord Melbourne, 
at any period subse<juenl to the pas- 
sing of the Reform Bill. And, even 
in that single exception, it will he 
noticed tliat Sir Uobert Peel would 
Lave met with the cordial concur- 
reuce of the seceding portion of the 
Reform Ministry. But it will be 
answered, that it is not in wj^at Sir 
UobertPeel has declared, but in what 
he has omicted to make any declare- 
tiou about, that we are to detect the 
cloven foot of the anti^reform prin- 
ciple — that new incarnation or the 
ancient demon of Toryism; and upon 
this theyre is nothing more to be said 
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than that, whatever is the extent of 
Sir Robert Peel’s explicitness, it is 
that beyond which no minister of 
the crown, be lie called Whig or 
Tur)^ ought to commit himself— be- 
yond wldch we may feel certain 
that neither Lord Grey nor J^ord 
Melbourne would have comnutted 
himself — in an exposiliuu of the pnti^ 
ci})lKS oil which he intemds to con- 
duct tlie government of the country. 
For a minister to pledge himself — 
thatis,in other words, to pledge hisS(»- 
vereigu — injinv hand^ to the support 
ofany gi\ en an nsun until itt^hall }iri\ e 
received the full sanction of legisla- 
tiveapproval, implies mo niaidleMt, not 
to say trcasonalde, a dereliction of 
duty, tliat those who clamour so loud- 
ly fill* want of it, must be strangely 
bewildered in llie pursuit of that iievv’- 
tangled notion about '\hd!,’tnnt} mit 
ihi pt 7/0 Hrhinn /////,’’ wliich 

it is impossible to say whetimr it is 
more vague and unim'aiiitiL’' in ex- 
pression, oi false and un]>hilo'.opljical 
ill theory. That great and extensive 
enactment, upon which all ]>arties 
(except that of the /non ih> nO are 
now agreed to /v.s/,asan iutecrial part 
of the British constitution, was, as wb 
W'ere repeatedly assured by first 
promoters, both in and out of Par- 
iiaineut, to be regarded as complete 
in itsell, being founded on one 
broad and distinct principle — name- 
ly, the Repiesentative. it was an- 
nounced, arnl it was accepted, in one 
and the same spirit—as the first set- 
tlement of that one great national 
ijueslion. iVohody \ ever doubled 
that there were then, or that tliere 
are now, grievances to be redressed, 
abiises to be put an end to, improve- 
ments to be adopted, wholly inde- 
pendent of, and unconnected with. 
Reform in PHrliament, or tliat it ia 
the duty of (joveniment now, as ii 
was at all times, to redress, abate, 
and ameliorate, whenever the \ oice 
of the people, constitutionally utter- 
ed, shall liave clearly indicated cither 
the evil or the remedy. The com- 
plaint was, that the camposition of 
the Commons’ House of Parliament 
waa not such aa faithfully to report 
the voice of the people. This source 
of complaint, which was just in pro- 
portion as it was well founded, is 
new removed. The people, hi the 
estimation of all but some ultra- 
reformers who constitute at present 
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a small minority, U now sufliciontly 
represented], ll can make known its 
wants and itsfrricvaiices tliroij?h the 
lesriiim'rite chaiuK’l, and may treely 
piirpue. all h\'riLinnile courseH lor 
llieir attuiuiaent and re Cori nation. 
This is die only true end of the lit- 
form //tV/ already accomplished ; and 
whatmoiois meant by "^W'ollowinfj 
out its jtnna/fh” 1 am at a loss to 
imagine, unless that every succeed- 
irifi^ ministry is to be bound neck and 
toot, like Mazeppa, to the wild 
Horse, Innovation, and to perfoiin 
no oilier act llian tbat of implicitly 
rejristerin;; the decrees of iloit wbicli, 
for the moment, may be tlie upper- 
niosi taction. 

If, then, it may be said, Sir Kobert 
IVel has piofessed neither more nor 
less than inij^hl hc‘ expected to have 
been professed by eiilierLord (irey 
or Loni Melhounie, were be now to 
take othc<‘, wbop was ibe necessity 
fiir any cliausre of Ministers, and wliy 
dismiss tin* Ministry, ol wbicli l.<)vd 
lyielbourne was the noriiinal liead, 
liefore it had e\enlie(*ii Uieil whe- 
ther it would, or could, act up to the 

f n inciplcsby which it is assumed that 
iOrd Melhourrie himself would pro- 
fess to be i^uided V The answer is 
short and plaiji. Because, £(iviiipt to 
Lord :Melbouriie all possible credit 
for moderation in principle, and (*x- 
celleuce of intention, it is well 
known that Lord Melbourne’s indi- 
vidual sentiinenTs weri* ?/. / tliose of 
the majority of his (’ahiiiet; and, 
farther, because, even aliovvin^ to 
that inajoiity the utmost merit in 
ynfaiiitifj, not the distinction, but the 
conservation, of the coinmonweallh, 
it is fluperabundantly manifest that 
they could not be trusted in resjiect 
of the capability of resistance to the 
tide of popular encroach meiit. 'fhey 
—that is, such of them as were mem- 
bers of the two former Labiuets, 
and from whom their new associ- 
ates differed only as being supposed 
to descend yet lower in the scale of 
concession — bad already, on too 
many occasions, displayed their 
readiness to embrace measures of 
real destructiveness ; and whether to 
withdraw our confidence in them in 
anticipation of those measures, or 
to wait for the season of their be- 
ing actually proposed and adopted, 
is no longer left to our choice, in 
consequence of the King’s unexpect- 
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ed, but poHsilily Tjot ur.wihc or ill- 
considered decision. To attempt, 
7ioif\ the reversal of that decision, 
wouhl be, not to return to the piin- 
ciples of the former (jlovermneiit, f»ut 
blindly to rush upon changes of in- 
definite magnitude and unimaginable 
consequeiices. I'hat the good vessel 
of the state might not, even in such 
case, still vide tiiimipliantly through 
tlie tempest, and in the end n‘ach 
some safe and quiet haihour, 1 am 
the last man to predict; but fearful 
would be tlie experiment, and not to 
bii Muiiurc d upon, unless under cir- 
curnstauees to vernier the enterprise 
ebiiipulsory. Tutil then, the plain 
dutv of vvery /r''r (^o/sf /ro/if'c is to 
avert, by every possible exertion, so 
dantriMOUH an extremity. 'Phe pro- 
fessions of the new Ministry are 
Bucli as cl(‘aily to justii’y o// such 
\vhatev<‘r may he the shades of 
difl’erem‘e in their former opinions, 
or whatever the party under whose 
banners they have hitherto ranked 
theiiiHelves, in recording thidr frank 
and confiding adherence to the go- 
\ernroeDtortlieir Sovereign’s choice, 
so lung as it acts up to the spirit of 
its declaration, in which I conceive 
to be clearly embraced — the recog- 
nition of the new system of repre- 
sentation as the established law of 
the land — the removal of all proved 
and convicted abuses — the adoption 
of all w'eli-ascertained and uiirjues- 
tionabU* improvements — and a spirit 
of conccHsion to popular opinion, 
when cleat ly and unequivocally de- 
monstrated, and as contradistinguish- 
ed from mob i lamour and the tur- 
f)ulcin‘e engciub'red by every sud- 
den cause of exi iiemeiit. 

It is on principles such as tliese 
that I can conceit e of no just ground 
of distinction at pr<?9exit existing 
which ought to prevent the cordial 
coalition of Whig and Tory, even to 
the final extinction of the names, for 
the preservation of the common- 
wealth, against those whose e\ ident, 
if not avowed object, is its destruc- 
tion ; and that, least of all, 1 can ad- 
mit oi^any apology for such members 
or supporters of the late Ministry, as 
professed conservative tenets, in re- 
fusing (if they do refuse) the like 
benefits of support and concurrence 
to the present 1 am, sir, &c. 

Yours, 

MXTROnORUS. 
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o 

XPH A’EN XTMnOXlXl KTAIKHN nEPINISSOMENAHN 
HAEA KftTlAAONTA KA@HMENON OINOnOTAZEIN. 

X. 

ruoc. ap. Ath, 

f This is a distich hy wise old Phoct/Iidcs, 

An ancient who wrote crahhed Greek tn no silli/ days ; 

Meanintj,*^ 'Tis right for good winkhirhing pr<h‘T.i:, 

IVoT TO LET THE Jl-G PArii ROI ND THR IlOAKD LIKE A rUIPPLK; 

Bet GAiLv TO ghat aviulk Di.NCirssiNG their tipple.” 

An €i' Calient rule of the hearty old cock *t/s — 

And a very Jit motto to put to our Nocies"^ 

C. N. ap. Amhr. 


Scene— Parlour ^ Amhrosds , GahrieVs Uou . L — Jhtjlit -^ Pte -* 
sent . North, Tickler, and the Shepherd. 

NORTH. 

Yes, James ! I do indeed love my country with a passionate devotion — 
of all my heart, all my soul, and all my min’d — far beyond the irnajjmaiiuu 
of your citizen of the worldi or your 

bliniMlERD. 

Ima<>luatloTi ! Your o’ the warld hasna abune an inch thick o’ 

eoil on his sowle; and the substratum is a «*,auld till, ibat keeps the acj'*- 
tation shiverin’ on the surface in a perpetual ague. 

TitKLER. 

Good. 

SnElTlLUD. 

Yet vegetation’s owre, strang a name for the meagre mixtur o’ weeds 
and moss mopin’ aloof frae the happy gerss an' floiieres — aye wat wi. a 
sickly sweat — unvisited hy bee orhutterlly — and only at times travelled in 
haste by the laug- logged speeder, or tlie ask tiiat has lost hrs way 

TICKLLK. 

The ask ? 

NORTH. 

Or lizard. 

SHEPHERD. 

They say they’re harmless ; but I never liked them, sin’ we used to bash 
them wi* stanes, whan we were callants. 

Tlf KLER. 

A most poetical and Christian prejudice. 

SHEPHERD. 

Jte’t I'm thinkin’ you’re about an equal judge o’ poetry and o’ Christi- 
anity, sir. But what for spoil a feegurative expression ? Never be critical 
in conversation, but accepp what’s said — be’t the sma*est triflle— frae a man 
o’ genius — and be tbaukfu’. ^oo, you’ve interuppit the flaw o’ my ideas, 
wd lost an illustration that you iniciit hae committed to memory, and passed 
it aff as an original ane o’ your ain at the card* club. 

NORTH. 

The climate of Scotland is the best in the whole circle of the sky. 

SHEPHERD. 

And tlte maist beautifu*. Wha daured to say that the gerss o’ Scotland’s 
no green ? Is the cheese o’ the moon green ? Is a grossert green ? Is aguse 
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green ? Is a fairy’s mantle green? Are the een o’ an angry cat green? Is a 
mermaid's hair green? Are tlie edges o’ the Orange islands green, that lie 
in a sea o’ purple and vermilion around the setting sun ? 

TICKLER. 

There he goes, North. 

SIIEPnERD. 

But no sae green as the gerss o* the Forest, when June makes his bed on 
the embodied dews o* May^ and haps himsell up in a coverlet ‘^o* wee mo- 
dest crimson- tipped lloures” — 

NOUTII, 

Daisies. 

SIIEPUKRO. 

Just sae — daisies, and their kith and kin — that by their bauld beauty re- 
pel tiie frosts, and gar them melt awa* in tears o’ very shame, pity, and re- 
p<'nt?itiee, for havin’ thocht o’ wilhria’ the earliest gifts o* Flora, profusely 
BcattcTed owre bank and brae — the sweet-scented, bright-hued embroideiy 
o’ nature — 

** The simmer to nature, my Willie to mel ” 

Oil sirs ! W'liat a tine ! I could ban Burns for bae’n said it — instead o’ me ! 
But ban 1 will not— I will bless him — for by it he has made a’ Scotland, and 
a* the daughters o* Scotland, lovelier and mail* delightfu’ to every Scoiiish 
heart. 

NORTH. 

There he goes, Tickler. 

SllKI'HKUn. 

Green indei d ! Put on a pair o* green specs, and you’ll ken whether or 
no the gerss o’ Scotland be green. The optician embues tliem \vi’ as 
iniciise Ji glower o' green as bc^ence can impart to the assisted human er, 
— hut tliough they change the snaw into verdure w’ithout dissohiift — they 
add uae deeper hue to the sw’ard, sir— nia’ falh, timt’s ayoiit the force o' 
oiiy ai tilicial focus— for a green liclit is native in e\ery blade on which 
halaiices the dewdrap — gieeii licht sac saft, sae tender, sae dcru*a{e, ih;»t 
you wondoi hoo at the same time it sliould be sae \ivid— «ae da;!/lin’ I had 
saiil — and 1 will say't— sae dazzlin’ — for wdien the sun, secdo* some 
siclilo’ inair especial sweetness far doon below on the happy eailli, caiiua 
lielp breukiri' oot into a shinier sniile, aimed frae his throne on high at thi; 
heart o’ liie verra spat where that sw’eotnesH lies — oh! hut that spat giows 
insuppoi tahly bcaulifu’ ! a jiaradise Avitbiii a paradise — like — like — like 

TH kli:r. 

Like wliat, Janies ‘r Don’t stutter. 

.sriKriiKRn. 

I^ike a bonnie. Sabljath ninoiig the honnie week-days — when they are 
lovely as the earthly oti-guiogs o’ lime can ever he — but it’s a heavenly 
iloatin by, \vi' something mair sacred in the blue skies, and soinetbing 
niair holy in the whiter clouds. 

NORTH, 

God bless you, my dear James. 

TICKLER. 

Ditto. 

SHEPHERD. 

Your banns, chiels. The English arc severe on our rleemat— and onr 
cleemat, wlien it catches a Cockney in’t, is still severer on them — lauchin' 
a’ the while at the cretur’s astonishment, when a blabh o* sleet suddenly 
blin’s bis face, or a hail-dauco peppers bi in — a wTe bit malicious whiiil- 
wund havin’ first reversed his unibrclJa, anTl llien whuppen it oot o* his 
liaurG carried it to the back o' beyond — to bo picked up as a curiosity fiae 
Lunnuu by some shepherd in anither glen — in anither glen where a’ is 
loun as faery-lawn, and the willow leaves, wi' untwinkling shadows, are 
imaged in the burnie tliat has subsided into sleep, and is scarcely seen, 
no beard ava’, to wimple in its dream. 

NORTH. 

1 do not remember, James, ever to havo seen you under an umbrella* 
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TICKLER. 

Nor 1, James, with even bo much as one under your arm — or used as a 
walking-stick. 

snEPHERD. 

A daft-like walkin’- stick indeed is an umbrella! gie me a glide black 
thorn, wi’ a spike in’t. As for carryin’ an umbrella aueatli ina oxt« i — 1 Lae 
a’ my life preferred the arm o’ a bit lassie cleikin’ mine— and whenever the 
day comes that Tm seen unfurlin’ an iinbrella, as I'm walkiu or sitiin’ by 
my sell, may that day be my last, for it’ll bcj a proof that the pith’s a* oot o’ 
me, and that I’m a puir fusionleBs body, ready for the kirkyard, and my 
corp no worth the trouble o’ howkin* up. Nae weather- fender for llie 
Shepherd but the plaid ! 1 look out intil the lift, and as Tainson shooblimely 
says — 

“ See the deep fermenting tempest brewed 
In the grim evening sky.” 

But what care 1 for the grim brewer ? What’s his browst ? Rain or snaw 
— or thunner and lichteniu’ — or a* fowre thegither, or what’s ca’d elementHl 
war \ Thunner and lichteiiing’s gae awsome in winter, I confess ; and it's 
an eerie thing, sirs, to see a whurhvund heepin* up a snaw- drift, hy the glare 
o* heaven’s angry ce, that for a moment alloos you a look imil Ihe niihv ! 
And nae man kens what thunner is, wha hasna heard it deadened intil 
sullen, wrathfu* groans — for they’re no peals — they’* e no peals yon— nirain’ 
the sides o' hills, snaw- shrooded— that groan in their turns — but in fear, ni# 
in anger — as if some stiaiige judgment had found oot the damned in theii 
hour of respite, and were ordering them to rise up again to dree llu* trouhle 
of the guilty dead. It’s nae exaggeration, sir. Lord safe us, what'u a haul ! 

TK'KLLR. 

James, send round the jug. 

SUPniFRO. 

ril dae nae sic thing, Timothy. The jug’s mine ain— but Dl gie you a 
glass frae rny jug if yours is dune, or gotten cauld 

TK’KLEK. 

Tliat’s uncontfrionable. Pray, when did you disco\er that the jug was 
your own V Till now it has been common properly during the eteniiig. 

^ORTH. 

It has, indeed, my dear James. 

siiKpniJU?. 

Then why didna you mention that sooner ‘r for I've been ti catin't an iiidi- 
\idual property this last half liour 

NORTtl. 

And 1, seeing with what a resolute grasp you lield the handle, have been 
taking an occasional taste of the (Jletiliv<»t, in a succeHsiori of small drams 
sucli as King Oheron might turn up his little fingi-r l<», as he raised to his 
lips the. rose- chalice, trembling to the brink with dewdrops brighrening 
in the lustre of Titania's eyes, as she longed for the gmial hour of line” 
soon about to be ushered in by the moonshine already heginniui^ to smooth 
their nuptial bed on that bank of violets. 

SUErilEtU). 

Eh ? Say you the Glenlivet smells like violets ? thv Tatnr of iJafn I to 
his nose.) It does (hat— a perfect nosegay. 

NOKTII. 

No land on earth like Scotland for the landscape painter. Skiea ! I have 
lived for years in Italy — and 

# StlEPHRRt). 

And speak the language like a native. I’ll answer for that- -for f never 
understood Dante, till I heard you read up the gieaiet-t paito’ Hell ae 
nicht in your ain study. Yon’s fearsome. The U izza lin^a's an inteifal 
meatiure-.-Biid you let the lines ifn intil ane aniiherM i’the tkill o’aLuciler. 
When every noo and then you laid doon the vollumm on 3 oni knees— mercy 
on ml a great hig vollumm wi’ clasps just like the Bible— and leceeUd a 
^reed that you had gotten hy luait— 1 ernd hae thocht that you was 
Dante himsclJ— the great Florentine— for your vice keipt tollin’ like a bell 
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—as if some dark spirit within your brii^st were pu*in’ the rope—sorne 
demon o' which you was possessed ; till a’ at ance it grew saft and sweet 
in the souu* as the far- afl* link ling o' the siller hells on the bridle-reins o’ the 
snaw-white palfrey o* the Queen o* the Fairies — as 1 hae heard them i’ the 
Forest— but that was lang, lang spe « for my ears, in comparison wi* what 
they were when 1 was a mere child, are ns if they were stuffed wi’ cotton 
—then they coud hear the gerss growin’ by nioonlicht—or a drap o’ dew 
slipping awa* into naelhiug frac the primrose-leaf. 

NOUTII. 

Most episodical of Shepherds ! Much nonsense has been WTitten about 
Italian skies — true that they are more translucent than our^ — and that one 
sometimes feels as if he not only saw higher up into hearen, but as if he 
w’ere delightfully received into it> along with the earth, so perfectly puie 
the elher that it spi ritual ixcs all the iniageiy, uh well iis the being of him 
who gazes on it, and all are united together in the beautitul repose of joy, 
ns if the dewy prime of nature were all one w'ith the morning of life ! 

SIIEPllRnO. 

llaena 1 felt a* that and mair in the Forest ? 

NORTH. 

You may, James — but, then, James, you are a poet — and I am not 

SnCIMILKP. 

That's true. 

NORTH. 

To feel so I had to go to Italy, 'i'hat clime worked so even upon me, 
who am no poet. What then would he its effect on the Ktlrick Slii pheid r 

siiriHicuD. 

I should grow licht in tlic head — as 1 did the first lime 1 blew saip- bub- 
bles frae a pipe, 

1 l( Kl i.u. 

How was that James ? I never heard that tale. 

SHI I’lil RI). 

1 bae nae tale to tell ; but it sae liappened tliat 1 bad never heard tell o’ 
blavvin’ saip biibbles frae a pipe till 1 aught )ear auld — the* Frlai^t 
jKielical iepok perhaps in the life o’ a great untaucht original geuiu*-, 

TUivl.l«.H, 

Millions of poets are rut off ere they reacli that epoch I « 

.siiceiii.Kj). 

And inony million mair by teeihin’- 

TI( Kl.l R. 

And tlie gripes. 

sm em ro. 

That's tautology- -teethin’ includes the gripes— though you may bae for* 
goUeii it— but great wits hae shoit memories — that’s pro\erbiai— sue let 
me proceed. 

TU IvLLU. 

Wet your whistle, 

sfir.iuicRu, 

My whistle’s never dry. I had seen a larsie doin’t, and thougli she could 
na do’t WHud, yet even sir hubbies as she blew — she was a vena bonnie bit 
lassie— appeared to my imagination mair benutifu' than ony iiher siiht my 
een had ever beheld— no excepting the blab o’ hinny that 1 used to baud 
up atween me and the licht, afore I sooked it, after 1 had flung awa’, in 
twa halves, the bum^bee that had gathered it partly frae the clover and 
partly frae the heather* llourcs. 

TICKLER. 

How amiable is infant cruelty I 

SIIKPHERD. 

And how detestable the cruelty o’ auld age ! That verra day I took up 
the saip — remember the shape and size o’ the cut at this moment — and 
bat a bit aff — makin’ it appear by the nibblin’ o' my teeth, as if the thief 
had been a mouse. 
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tickler. 

How amiable is infant hypocrisy ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Whare was ye last niclit, you auld Archimawgo ? I then laid haiins on a 
new pipe my father had brocht frae Selkirk in a present for my mother — 
for the cutty was worn doon to an inch, and had owre strong a smell even for 
the auld wives; but as for my mother, she was then in the prime o* life, 
and reckoned verra like the duchess; and havin' provided mysell wi' a 
tca-cu[) and n drap water, I stole out intil what ance had been the garden 
o’ Ettrick ha*, and sat down aneath ane o* the elm-trees, as big then as 
they are noo— and in solitude, wi* a beatin* heart, prepared my suds. 1 
cjuaked a* the same as if 1 had been gaun to do something wicked— 

NORTH. 

Shakspearean. 

TICKLER. 

Nothing equal to it in Massinger. 

SHEPHERD. 

\Vi’ a trummlin* heart — indeed a* in a trummel — I put the mouth o* the 
pipe as gently's I cou'd on the precious saip and water, and it sooked in 
the wee bells till they a* made but ae muckle bell, on which depended a* 
my happiness for that day at least, for in my agitation I let the tea cup fa* 
— though thank God it didna break— and a* ’my Iit*pea were in the bole u* 
that pipe, and it was limited to that ae single charge I I drew in iiiy breath 
— and 1 held in my breath — wi* the same" sort o* shiver that a wean gies 
afore gaen into the dookin* — and then 1 let out ae sigh after aniilier sigh 
— hainin' my breath— when oh! ineflable and inconceivable happinesN ! the 
bells grew intil bubbles ! and the bubbles intil baloous ! and the baioons 
intil meteors ! and the meteors intil moons ! a* irradiated wi* lustre, a thoii- 
saud times mair mony. coloured than the rainbow— eacli in itsell a wee 
glorious globe o' a warld— and the beautifu' series followin’ ane anitlier up 
the air, as if they were sailing awa* to heaven. *I forgot utterly that they 
were saip-suds, and thocht them what they seemed to be— crelurs o' tl»e 
element! Till fiwt ane and then anitlier — ah waes me! gaed ooi— and b ft 
me staunin’ forlorn wi' iny pipt^ in my hauu' anealli the auld elrn.ti(‘e, an 
if the warld I breathed in was altered back intil what it was befuie - 
and I, Jamie Hogg, again at ance a school boy and n herd- likely to g(‘t 
his licks haith /rae Mr Beattie the dominie, and auld Mr Laiillaw— in- 
stead o' muntin' up to heaven as the bubbles nriuiited up to hea- 
ven— to find our bame in tlic sky! 1 looked sideways to the houHcs— 
and there was rny mother fleein* towards me — shaking lier ^leive, and 
railin’ me “ Sorrow” — and demandin’ Jioo I daured to meddle wi’ that ]>ipe ? 
The ®lalk, at that moment, broke into ten pieces in my hand! and the 
head o' the \)ipp, pale as death, trundled at my feet. I felt my crime to be 
murder— and without a struggle submitted to my mother, who gave me my 
paiks, which 1 took as silent as a fox. Severe disonchantmeut ! Yet though 
niy ears tingled, when 1 touched them, till bed-lime, I was an UDreforiiied 
sinner in sleep— and blew dream-saip-bubbles frae a visionary pipe up 
the ether of imagination, uninterrupted, unterrified, and unpunished by any 
mortal mother— dream-saip-bubbles far transcending in purest loveliness 
even them for which I had wept— and is na’t a strange thocht, sirs, to think 
that the sovvle in sleep’s capable o’ conceivin’ what’s even mair beautifu* 
and mair evanescent than the first perfect heavenly joy that a puir wee bit 
poetic laddie like me ever experienced In the waukin* warld ? 

NORTH, 

What better have we been pursuing all our lives ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Said ye pursuin’ ? I did na pursue them— I stood rooted to the grund— I 
gazed on them as glories that I knew a breath would destroy- 1 feared to 
breathe for fear the air would break their pictured sides— r 4 ir ilka ane as it 
arose glistened wi* changefu* pictures— painted a* roun* ami roun' wi’ wee 
clouds, and as 1 thought wee trees-^the globes scemhr rather to contain 
the sceneiy within them like sae many m>atla’ lookin'-glasBes^and some 
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o' them Blkinin* wi’ a tiny Run o* its a!n— the image it micht bc-^tlie re- 
flected image— o' the great sun that illumiDes not only this world but the 
planetary system. 

NORTH. 

Well, James ! what better have we been gazing at all our lives ! 

TICKLER. 

That Round of Bkef, Kit 

SHEPHERD. 

Timothy’s speakin* sense, and we twa hae been speakin’ nonsense — and 
yet that Round of Beef, though there's nae fear, 1 hoiip, o’ his floatin’ awa’ 
up the air and meltin’ in a drap o* saip and water, is but a bubble in his 
way too, and corned though he be, look for him to-morrow, and you will 
find him not 

TICKLER. 

Yet is he a prize buttock. 

NORTH. 

Transitory as a prize poem. 

SnEPIIFRD. 

In Eternity as short will be the date of that still larger round— the Earth. 

NORTH, 

Not any more mustard, Timothy. 

(Ti('IvI.i:r btnuts a suh^itantun snmhvich firross tht iahUi to North.) 
Thank ye, Tim. Depth three, half inches — the middle layer in a pepper 
and salt coat, raiher the thinnest of the three — no fat but round the edges 
— and confound crust. There’s a recipe for a beef sandwirli ; and if you 
ask to take a lesion how to eat one, pray obseive the mode of opening a 
mouth like a gentleman— wide, without gaping — and, having fixed that in 
your memory, aitend to the, dincTenee between a civilized swallow and a 
barbarous bolt. —There! that was a civilized swallow; and, by the law of 
contrast, you have already, in fair imagination, a barbarous bolt. But we 
are rambling; and 1 remember we were discussing tbo skies of Italy in 
comparison with those ut Scotland. Saw ever Italy such storms as Scot* 
land see< V ^ 

SIlKPlirRD. 

In some spat or ither amaist every day o’ her life. 

lU KLCR. 

Yes, she does; and such storms, too, as Scotland never sees. For all 
our volcanoes are dead; and, except now and then a slight shiver about 
Corarie, she never had an earthquake. 

NORTH. 

Shelly says grandly, 

“ as when some greater painter clips 
His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse.” 

I forget wdiethcr the word is earthquake or thunder. 

SHEPHERD. 

An* its nae great maitter. 

NORTH. 

Is there any great picture of an earthquake ? or of an eclipse ? 

SHErilERI). 

Ye mean in iles or canvass ? 

NORTH. 

I do. I know of none — but, were there fifty, I stake my credit on the 
assertion, that all of them together would not do the business to imagina- 
tion so perfectly as one line and a half in Milton— 

** Disastrous twilight sheds, with fear of change 
Perplexing monarrhs.” 

SHEPHERD. 

I’ve written as gude a line and a half as lhar— but Pve forgotten a’ my 
poetry, except some sangs. But keep to the pint- 

NORTIf. 

Great painters will rarely seize, 1 think, on the throes of mother Eartli, 
or on the agonies of father Uranus* In earthquakOi she seems to be too 
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ruofully rent— in eclipse, ho seems to be too disastrously darkened— for us, 
their children, to desire to see one or other so painted; but poetry can 
sublime them both by some mi'jhty moral, gathering up the supernatural 
trouble into a few words, and then by applying it illustratively to human 
life, maguifying both images — making them both more portentous and pro- 
digious by their natural reaction on the imagination. 

SilEPlIERP. 

* 1 suspect, sir, that’s verra gude. After a.\ there’s iiaething like poetry. 

NORTH. 

And 110 poets like the poets of Britain. But the truth is, James, that 
there no country like Britain; and that her children far excel all the rest 
of mankind equally in imagination and in intellect. 

SIIRPIIERD. 

Are you sure o’ that, sir, and can you pruv’t? 

NORTH. 

1 am sure of it, and I can prove it in one sentence, to the dissatisfaction 
of all the rest of mankind. What mortal mao, in universality of genius, 
ever equalled Sliakspeare ? 

sHEPHERP. 

That’s a poser. I defy the rest o’ mankind, leevin’ or dead, to parry that 
thump. You’ve knocked them a’ dooii, sir, wi* ae hit on the universal ju- 
gular. 

NORTH. 

What mortal man ever equalled Newton ? 

** God said, Let Newton be — and all was light !** 

.SHEFUERD. 

Nane. That’s a sickener on the stainach. 

NORTH, 

What mortal man ever equalled Bacon ? 

SHEPHERD. 

What, auld Roger 'r 

NORTH. 

No, James, — Francis. 

• SHEPHERD. 

C)o ay,— Francic ! — In whaltt V llowsomever tliat’s a settler on the kid- 
neys. 

•NORTH. 

What mortal man in majestic wisdom of moral imagination — that is, **ln 
the vision and the faculty ever equalled Milton ? 

snEPtir.RD. 

The .shoobliinest o’ a’ poems, thougJi a silly shepherd says saey assuredly 
is Paradise Lost. The blin’ bard was a seraph. 

NORTH. 

I have done; and merely ask, where w© are to look for the equals of 
SpensfT and Wordsworth 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna weaken your argumeLt, sir ; nor shall I, or I micht ask where we 
are to find a Scott and a Byron — or a Burns — or 

TICKLER. 

An I'Utrick Shepherd. 

snEpnERD, 

Dinna indulge in personalities, Mr Tickler. I’m satisfied to be the Scot- 
tish Theocritus. 

(Ento\ til tiro columns, the Ambrosial brethren^ mth their tailst and 
the usual supplus, ') 

NORTH. 

How are you, gentlemen ? 

OfttVEs, in all hinds of voices. 

Pretty bobbish. 

SHEPHERD. 

What kind o’ an answer’s tiiat to make Mr North, ye neerdoweels ? 
And it maun be preconcerted— for wha ever heard tell o’ twa oolumna a* 
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waiters, each wi’ its ain maister at its head, without preconcert, and in per- 
fect unison, cryin' out in tenor, treble, and base, ** Pretty bobbish ? ” For 
shame o* yoursells ! answer me wiselike— Hoo’s a’ wi* ye, lads ? 

Omkes, in all hinds of voices. 

All alive and kicking. 

( I'/ief/ deposit the dishes^ and deploy out of the room in gallopnde^ Tap. 
pitourie, to the great delight of the family^ hitting his hurdles with 
his hecls^ and disappem ing in a somerset.) 

SllEPIlCRO. 

IVe lang gien up wonderin’ at ony thing ; but there coudna weel be 
fewer than twa score. Mony faeces glowered on me, as the columns de- 
ployed, some wi’ goggle and some wi’ pig een — some wi' snouts and some 
wi' snubs — and think you yon black-a- viced man wi' the white teeth could 
be a blackamoor ? 

NORTH. 

The truth is» my dear James, that thousands of strangers in Edinburgh 
— many of them from foreign countries — are perennially dying to see the 
Eltric'k Shepherd in all hi« glory at a Noctes — and 1 lately discovered, 
by the merest accident, that Ambrose, out of the purest humanity — for you 
know he is above all selfinli motives — bas been in the practice -since we 
resumed our sittings — to admit as uiauy of the more distinguished as the 
parlour can prudently hold, on account of the flooring, into his Tail, and 
into tlie Tail, too, ol Mon. Cadet. The black-a-viced gentleman is, as 
you conjectured, a blackamoor. The Duke of Lemonade — fresh from St 
Domingo. 

SIlCeHERD. 

And tlie Tawney 

NORTH. 

Tliat was the Marquis of Marmalade, tlie duke’s eldest son, by a French 
countess, who survived the Great Massacre, and was the beauty of Port* 
au-Prince. 

SflElMIERn. 

1 hoiip Mr Awmroso ’ll be kind to the duke and marquis in the bar, 
and no let them want for ony thing reasonable in the wa^ o’ drink. vNoo, 
nils, dinna distract my attention frae the boord. for it reouifes as 
meikle iliodit to play a supper o' this complicated cliaracter as ff^ame at 
clicHs. \ Oil twa are at liberty to speak to ane anitlier, but no to me. and 
mind that ye converse in a laigb, or at least moderate key, that ye dinna 
wax warm and smile the table or your thees, and abune a’ things else that 
ye tloe na up in ane auiihcr’s faces in a rage, and gie ane anither the lee. 
Do temperate, for 1 canna help fearin’ the kintra’s in a predicament. Thir 
are prime. 

NORTH. 

You may perlia]is remember, Mr Hogg, that at last Noctes, in reply to a 
question of ymir.s, If I thought there would be any serious disturbance in 
the country on account of the dissolution of the Ministry r I said, that I 
thought there would be a great deal of ludicrous disturbance, and that the 
people would experience so many difticulties in preserving a grave coun- 
tenance, that they w^ould very soon desist from the attempt, and find relief 
in general laughter. 

SHEPHERI). 

Tm no hearkenin’, and your words iu my lugs seem to follow ane anither 
wi’ that kind o' connexion that might be expected amang written slips o* 
paper read, as they cam to haun, out o’ a hat. 

NORTH. 

Has it not been even so, Tickler? 1 see “ in the Sun a mighty angel 
stand,” waving a broadsword all over Scotland. 

TICKLER. 

On such occasions the London papers, in the adverse faction, always 
tell the people of England to look at Ds^ We are always in a flame of 
patriotism— the conhagration spreads over the country like a thousand 
Ares in the season of heather burning, when every hill has Its beacon. 
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NOftTH. 

A.iid in the smoke the stars are stifled like bees io brimstone, and fall 
hissing into the lochs. 

TICKIXR. 

I contemplated the meeting in the Grassmarkct from one of the eyes of 
the White llart, and felt ashamed of Auld Reekie. In that vast area 1 
have seen fifty thousand people, all gazing intently on one man, who was 
making them a speech. “ Ladies and gentleniLMi,'* said the orator, with 
handslmpressively folded across his breast, “ on rbing to address you mi 
this occasion, 1 feel it to be a duty incumbent on me to deviate from the 
usual practice of my predecessors in the chair, and to declare, with a voice 
that will be heard all over Scotland, that so tar from charging the fair sex 
with having been the cause of my downfall — which is now near at hand— 
for I am about to relinquish the situation which 1 have for a good many 
years held in this city — I have ever found them the best of fi lends — and 
that had 1 taken their advice earlier in my career, altiiough my life might 
uot have been one of such adventure — and, without presurojvtioi), I may 
even say, achievement — nor my death witnes'>!ed by so numerous and 
highly respectable an assemblage of my fellow- citizens — (and here he bowed 
all round)—! might on the whole have been h happier man. With my last 
words, therefore, I beg tlie ladies to accept the. assurance of my sincerest 

g ratitude, liighest respect, and warmest aft'ectif»n.*' And so saying, he 
Topped the handkerchief, and in air danced the usual solo. 

SilKrilERI). 

Was na the rubber a sodger ? 

TICKIXR. 

When 1 thocht of that orator and that audience, and the suhlime synipa- 
thy that stilled the vast assemblage while ho spoke — and then looked at liie 
pitiful crew Ktandiug on tlie nhabby scafl’old, all of them like criminitU 
guilty of no particular crime, but somehow or other investeti with the 
mean air of servants out of livery and out of place— I could not but \eiy 
painfully feel the disheartening and humiliating contrast; nor was my 
shame for the degeneracy of my countrymen not exacerbated by the miser- 
able and wretched speeches emitted in voices that alternaifly playt d 
cheep ! and peep ! or sputtered out in syllables that seemed composed of 
slaver, and leftmost of tbeir fluency on the waistcoats of the delnluiis 
idiot drivelling about Claverlioiise and Roth well-bridge. 

.NORTH, 

Why he is their crack orator. 

TICKI.ER. 

The mob near the scafTold was very far indeed from resembling the 
swell mob. It looked like the last relics of a meal mob, that had scattered 
on the streets what it should have put in its stomach — or lather like u 
general meeting of your friends the old clothesmen. 

NORTH. 

My friends the old clothesmoo — I beg you to be civil. 

TICKLER. 

You know you always kno«*k them down simply for popping the ques- 
tion. But they were far from being enthusiastic. 

NORTH. 

You seldom find united in one and the same individual the extremes of 
enthusiasm and hunger. 

; , TICKLER. 

aid not say they all looked hungry— though I do not doubt many of 
V. jm were so— but they almost all looked as if they had been di uuk ihc 
night before, and kept spitting till they stood in a puddle of phlegm. Twas 
rather a raw day, and the afternoon of a raw day towards the end of Novem- 
ber, in the Grassmarket, is not favourable to noses, Tlie cheekery got 
sallower and sallower as the light declined, and the mob began to snifter, 
and wipe its nose on its sleeve— dangerous symptoms of anger and dis- 
gust. It then began to swear and to cut jokes, and only wanted spirit for 
a row. ** Spunks — spunks— spunks— who will buy my spunks cried an 
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errant voice with a beseeching earnestness^ that wershified the insipidity 
of the patriot at that moment advising his Majesty to look to his crown, 
and Jock's appeal to the sympathy of the shiverers excited an abortive 
guflaw. 

SHEPHERD.' 

WJia leuch ? 

TICKT.ER. 

The. meanest of inankind are ypi susceplihle of shame, and from the out* 
skirts of the mob I saw hliiikings away into closes, and heard sulky pro- 
posals, such as (h»me awa’, Jamie — for I never heard sic haverers—coine 
awa’, and let’s join for a dram.** 

SIlEPllERD. 

W’V a* niy heart. Your liealtb, sir. 

TirKKEll. 

I'here had not at the thickest been more than a couple of tliousand near 
tbe BcafVold, and as the mob thinned, and you could see throuch “ its 
looped and windowed raggednes^’" you could not help admiring how the 
lowest rabble in Scotland contrive to iiave such fair skins. 

NORTH. 

(lutaneous diseases are now ebietiy confined to England. 

TICKIJIR. 

True, T seldom go there now for fear of catching the itch, 

NORTH. 

’Tis a retribution on them for all their wit on tbe Scotch fiddle. 

TICKLER. 

1 l.’ui these poor fellows attended to their own business instead of the affairs 
of the stale, they might all, with the recrular wages going, have clad themselves 
decently on week days, and had a Sunday suit; whereas, you never saw 
out of Ireland such apologies for breeches; and one radical at a distance I 
mistook for a Highlandman, whose imagined kilt of the Maegregor tartan, 
on somewhat nearer inspection appeared in its true colours— those of a 
dirty shirt. 

>HM»TILRI). ^ 

1 hae been tryiu’ a’ I roubl no to hear you — but 1 hae been obliged, whe- 
ther 1 would or no, to follow the thread o* your discourse, like a speeder 
wavpiiu* apparently again' his wiill in the wund 

NORTH. 

On a line of his own spinning, James — but, Shepberil, you are like the 
fly, unwittingly caught in the spider’s weh. 

SHEPnERl), 

I dinna like to hear you abusin' puir folk. 

NORTH. 

Come — come, James, much as I esteem you, 1 Hhall not suffer you to 
utter such stuff. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel — weel, then — T eat in my words. 

NORTH. 

1 love the people of Scotland, James, and they know it. A nobler race 
never toiled for bread. Abuse the poor, indeed I — No — 

An honest man’s the noblest work (»f (iod ” — 

.\nd Scotland is full of them— of men in low degree, on whose hearts nature 
has set her own badge of liighest merit, that to my eyes shines brighter than 
any silver star. The commonalty <if Scotland has produced many of her 
greatest geniuses and most heroic patriots — and will coutinue to produce 
them ; but indejiendeiuly of such produce rich and rare, I love the people 
for the sake of the virtues of their own condition, on which the country, 
equally ill time of peace and of war, for her happiness and her sab ty 
mainly relies. And now that the political privileges of the peo]de have 
been extended— tbougli to such extension 1 was adversi?, and gave reasons 
for my opposition which never yet have been refuted — so far from finding 
fault with their exercise of those privileges, 1 would despise them now 
whom 1 have heretofore admired, were they not to value them highly, and 
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to consider every case in which they think themselves called to use their 
rights^ as a case of conscience. 

SilEi’ltKMD. 

Sound doctrine that— and high seiitinicnt too— just like yoursell ! 

Nay.l shall always iiifike groat allowance for them in times of excite- 
ment, and the iiunnoiit you hoar me call them mob or rabble, get me cog- 
nosced, ami cuiiiinod, ami lot the [.odge be let. 

hllhPlliJUi. 

I should in that case hae nao objectiuiis to sit in't rent-free, provided iho 
triisto< s would oiily pay the taxes, and the wages o’ the gardener for Koep- 
in’ np the plaoo, and the gravel walks tidy, for o’ a’ things on the yerth I 
do lojiiNt drtt^Nt ami ahlior chicken-weed uml sic like trailin’ trash chockin’ 
ijj) the lK>\wood and iihor odorift roiis plants, Hfie that you might mow the 
aceiiuo vvi’ a scviiio, and put up into cocks a kind o' coorse product, atween 
hay and straw and raslios, that stiiks in wuiiter wad eat rather than starve. 

NiOtTII, 

Uut no friend**, James, id the people are they who collect such ragn- 
inulliii oongi egaiiiins id’ the dregs ot tlu* lowo^^t canaille as that wliieli dis. 
placed the Gi a‘'-.iTMrkct, ami libel the loiv u' orders by addr€‘i<bing the 
iu^iguiticaut a**soi :inent ot small irangs. as if they represented the worth 
and iotelligiuiee, and indu'-iry, and patriotism of the Woikiug (dasses. 
\Vhy, Tickiei tell« me that the few seores beloiiging to that excellent older 
stood aloof in knots with tht‘ir apn^n-i on, for a short while regarding the 
proceedings with indiirermice or contempt, and then walking away, with 
a laugh or a frown, to their iitteinoou’s wuik. It is a stupid mistake, and 
shows urter ignorance of tiieir characters, to believe that the respectahle 
niechauics (d ivdinburgh like to see niai^Mstiatcs and gentlemen deseeuding 
to a le^e] on which they them>*iveh would scorn to staiul. 'I'hey think 
and say - 1 have heard more than one of thtun s?iy so— that they wonder 
h(tw their superiors in station can submit to such degradation a« they 
themselves, humble men as they are, would spurn; and are surpiised 
how they are permitted to do so by their w ives. 

* SUMUKHO. 

The wives o’ the wmikin’ cla^^ses, 1 ken, aye set their faces atrainst their 
husbands attemlin’ sic i itbradery idiaiiH ; lor in nae itiier class o’ society 
hae honest men’s wives niair bi^coming pride, and in ainaist every w’oman's 
biie*-t liiere is a natural repugnance lo a’ tiiirsuits — except it be an ucca- 
sioii'il )doy — that tak lier mao fra*' his walk or ids fireside — and especially 
to sic as embitter ami exasperate his temper, which politics, as ihey’ie 
cji’d, are certain sure to do, ami to mak him a domestic tyrant aklasu 

NOKTU. 

\Sliut cruel witkednee>s is involved in those two w^ords — Domestic Ty- 
rant I 

sin.vnmtu. 

The chiel, fnie abusin’ tiie iniHgoverninent o’ the kiutra, and the rois- 
direction o’ jiublic ididirs, and u ihimjs whatHomever in the wi<ie warld — 
the hail system in Hhort, sir, o’ our foreign and domestic, polit y— acquires 
a habit o’ ^.lwU^•^in<iiu’ that lie apjiiies to the iniHinanagemeut o’ the harne 
department vvit'nin hisS ain door-ch<‘ekb— and tlie ueebours hear liim flyting 
on the gudevvife like. :i tiiikbu*, till ut last he laks to the harliu o’ her alang 
tlio dure by the hair o’ tin* head— and some night the polish enter at the 
cry o' murder, and carry the Iladical Ueforiner to the hIjcHs. 

NOKTIK 

Strang— Strang — strang— James. 

siiEein.Ttn. 

Mind ye, sirs, I’m no sayin’ this is tlie common character o’ Radical 
Reformers amarig mechanics, ItV an extreme case — the cry o* murder. 
For a woman will thole a hanlle o’ ill-usage afore she breaks out either in 
fury or fear at her husband, rememlierin’ the days o’ their youth. But the 
peace o’ the Preside may be sair disturbed without things cotnin’ till that 
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extremity; and I manteeu its no in tlie natur o' things that ony hard- 
working contented, decent, douce, domestic chiel wi' a wife, and uf 
coorse weans, can lang busy himsell wi’ correctiir the abuses o’ ciiurcli and 
state, without siiner than he suspeks becornin* rather idlisii, gae sour, no 
just sae cee\il in his mainer as he used to be, upsettin’, and proud o’ Ix'iu* 
the cock o* the company whare ilka bit bantam maun iiae its craw— instead 
o* happy in bein* tlie cock o’ his ain roost, chucklin’ by the satt side o’ hia 
ain chucklin’ hen, as hounie as if she w'ere yet an yearock, tliough she has 
been afieu clackin’, and lias bred up cliiekeriH that are sonie o’ them doin’ 
for themseJls, and tlie rest cheerfully rurinin’ about and pickin’ crumbs irae 
the door. 

noutii. 

I'ickler, how pleasingly he illustrates liis political and economical 
views ! 

Safe us! wliat’s become o* a’ the oysters!— Voii hae aye been a great 
freen’, sir, o’ the educatin’ o* the People. 

NOKTU. 

Always. I shall irive my support to no ministry that does not stiive with 
all its might and main to effect that object, liie late ministiy deserved 
praise for what tb(‘y did; and we shall show ouiselvcft a strange natum 
indeed if we grudge any grant of the public inonie**, however magniheent, 
to be employed in spreading and e^lablisbing knowledge iu the laud, 

srii 

Was na’l twenty thousand pounds *r 

NORTH. 

And too little. What if it were a hundred thousand? Tlie mind of the 
people would repay it — in hard cash — a thousand-fold. Kven as a Utili- 
tarian, 1 say— at any cost— let our twenty-four millions have education. 

siireiiLRij. 

I'hat's a man. 

NORTH. 

Put l(‘t US know what we are about — and wiiat we are to expect— and 
what are the possibilities of education, 1 am willing to Relieve that a con- 
stant progress is making towards truth, and iliat this must be lor happi- 
ness; but any one who looks at the world and its history may satisfy luin- 
self that for some reason or another this tiutli was not inieiided m come all 
at once. Uither in the human understaiuiinir, or the, e state of tho 

human will, there is some ground wherelore this should not he. It is not 
possible then, nor meant to push tnankind forwards at <»nc(! into the pos- 
scs.sion of tlie inheiitance. I’here are ciegiees, and stages ; and seeing this, 
a wise man is patient and temperate. 

.sllECUnRI). 

Like yoursell. 

NORTH. 

Many men fall into this error, .lames, by a miscalculating impatience 
to bring on at once the reign of irulli— that they foolishly imagine that 
small portions of truth communicated, which it is iu their power to commu- 
nicate, are. the reign of truth brought on earth ! 

SilEPIIHRI). 

Coofs I 

NORTH. 

The truth which is in their power, is that which regards dehnite rela- 
tions, as mathematics, and the science of matter. Their hasty and enthusi- 
astic imagination seizes on parcels of this truth, and upon plans for com- 
municating them, and to judge from their manner of speaking, it foresees 
consequences of a magnitude and excellence, conceivable only if all truth 
were to have possession of the human heart. 

SRKPHRRD. 

You are gettin* rather beyond my depth — yet by drappin* my foot 1 feel 
grund— only tak tent you dinna droon me in some plum. 
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NORTH. 

In judging tlie past, Jamcfi, we are not to condemn errors, simply because 
they were errors. Tiiey wore, many of them, the necessary guidance of 
man! 

SilKPIfERD. 

Alas ! for puir man, ii' lie had had iiae sic Christianity even as the Homan 
Catholic llcljgioii afiorded him in the dark ages. 

NORTH. 

Alas ! for him indeed, my dear Shepherd. Neither are we to judge the 
total effect of the error by the effect of the exetjss of that error. 

SUEIMIRIU). 

i:i] ‘r 

NORTH. 

Not, for iiiHtanee, to judge the total effect of monastie orders by tfte 
worstpictures of i-loih ami vice which monasteries have afforded — not the 
total effect of Arii^toileV dialectics — if erroneous or erroneously used— by 
the most frivolous and vain of the schooUsulitleties — not the effect of the 
Homan Catholic religion at a Spnnisli or English aiUo^da-fr . 

SIIERHERU. 

I canna but agree wi’ you. — But look at Tickler, {ifOWDimj^) is na ho 
sleepin’ ? 

NORTH. 

Our business, my dear pastor, Is not to hunt error out of the world, but 
to invite and induce truth. It is a work not of enmity but of Jove ; and, 
with all my admiration of Lord Hroiigbam, 1 cannot think his temper and 
method as a moral teacher so good as those of Socrates. 

SIIKCIIKRI). * 

You'll forgie me, sir — but 1 m*ver can help suspectin' that a man’w get- 
ting a wee dullish or sae — e\enif that man shouhl happen to be yoursel] — 
when I experience a growingdiffeeculty in keepin’ up my lids. VVhat think 
3"oti noo, sir, o' the prospects o’ the Government V 

NORTH. 

I'he same I tljoujjht of them at last Noctes, Sir Hubert Peel had not 
then arrived fiorn Home — but I knew he would be Premier — Wellington 
Foreign Secretarj' — and Lyndluirht Chancellor- and I said that the htnmg- 
est ministry would be formed the country bad seen since the time of Pill, 

I added there would be a dissolution, and that the Government would have, 
many formidable ditficulties to enctiunler and overcome in the new Par- 
Jiameut. 

RHLiHirriu). ^ 

Sagaweious. 

NORTH. 

I heard a gentleman, who, I presume, has studied polities, and declares 
tlirtt he belongs to the /frs7r prophesy' — that was his W’ord — that in 

two months the King would, much against his will, send for Lord Stanley, 
and request him to form a ministiy, and 1 wish Gurney to record the pro- 
phesj-, that this philosopher of the golden mean, may enjoy through life 
the halo that will glorify his brows ever after its fulfilment. 

SHKI'HVRU. 

Wha was’t ? And wliat said ye till the man o’ mediocrity ? 

NORTH. 

I never mention the names of ])rivnte persons at a Noetes, and I said 
nothing to him, for I make it a rule never to disturb any friend’s self-com- 
placency, so long as his reraaiks are innocent. 

SIIBPnERU. 

And that, sir, was indeed as innicent a remark as ever was lisped by a 
babby about a change o’ kittens. 

NORTH. 

The greater and indeed the lesser prophets were inspired direct from 
jiieaven— and I do not believe that my worthy friend, who is such an enemy 
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to extremes^ thought of claiming Elijah’s maotle, or that he imagined he 
had had communion with the spirit 

“ That touch’d Isaiah's hallowed lips witli fire.*' 

To another class of prophetic personages, called seers, he could not well 
Kuppose he belonj^ed, as they are always Highlanders. But he was born of 
Lowland parents in the Luckenbooths — so he cannot have the second sight 
—nor to his eyes “coming events cast their shadows before.” Milton, 
again, speaks of the sages whose 

“ Old experience doth attain 
To something like prophetic strain ; ” 

but my friend is not forty, and bis experience has been circumscribed within 
a somewhat narrow circle. He could not, therefore, have been in Milton's 
eye. 

SIIEIMIKHD.' 

He maun o* neceshity then belang till that class o* proyiheis that are ca’d 
sirnjile conjecturera — hecau*<e they*re nae conjurers. lIoMl ha(‘. just kuow- 
It dge aneitcli to keii hae the newspapapers that Lord Stanley did iia quite 
like tlie noo to join Ministers, and that lie has been piaised for handin’ back 
by the Whiggainorts, tbougli, between you and me, sir, he’s nae favorite 
noo w'ith then), and like to be less sae afore seed-time. And as line man 

rnedioeiity w:itl ewr dream o’ Durbaiii's being Premier, the simple con- 
j«;cturer could na wetl Indp prophe.sying — sue he was deteiinined to pro- 
phesy — that Stanley would be the man. 

NORTH. 

1 believe you have bit it— -James. But was not two months too •^hort a 
term V 

sfiniMir.KD. 

Katherly— But the simple conjectiirer, though nae conjurer, had seen in 
the papers that the new Ministry would be refused the supplies by the. new 
House — and takiu’ tlial for gospel, he fixed his time, and I only wonner ho 
alloo'd Sir Robert to be Premier abune sax weeks. But what think ye, sir ^ 

NORTH. 

I think that nothing could be. more amusing than the serious view taken 
by part of the ])ress of the temporary dictatorship of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. The “ weavifu’ woman” of the Morning Chronicle for three weeks, 
uiihout one moment’s intermission, kept up a mumbling and maundering 
\iiuperntion of the Duke, whom for leiigthiness she classically called dic- 
tator, for having put all the seals of ollice, in a hunch, Into his pocket, and 
being resolved to keep them there as Jong as he chose, to the indignation, 
disgust, and horror of the entire British nation, who, she said, at such nii 
unconstitutional spectacle, rose up as one man. As one man, howtfver, it 
ajipeared, that the entire British nation almost immediately sat down again 
— much to the “ wearihi’ woman’s” exa‘5peration, who insisted still more 
\ ociferousiy that the entire British nation should once more get on its legs. 

siiLein.Ku. 

She might bae mumbled till she was black in the face. 

NORTH. 

The best natured old woman in the w'orld would lose her temper, James, 
if nobody w^ere to listen to her, or even so much as to pretend not to se(> 
her, but if every body were to walk by, as if in the still of the evening silenci* 
accompanied their steps. The “ wearifu’ w^oroan” was irritated e\en to 
madness by such usage. Like an aged clergyman of our acquaintance — 
now, alas ! no more— who, in a brain fever, preached iu his bed— supported 
by pillows, and supposing himself in a succession of pulpits — the same 
sermon twenty-seven times in twenty- seven liours—eacn time fondly be- 
lieving it to be a different discourse— so snoosted away-— column after column 
of the same eternal lamentation— for she seemed at last more in sorrow 
than in anger— though much in both— the “ wcarifu* woman” of the 
Chronicle of the rosy-fingered Morn. Incredible as it may be held— 
from extracts of her distraction cruelly published in the Sun — ^In her 
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OW’D broad- sheet they were only printed —there is but too good reason to 
fear that she thinks she is but entering on her career, lOid if such steps 
are not taken as humanity suggests, she may keep at it well on into the 
ensuing year ! 

illlEPlIEttD. 

The wunner’s no in the words; for memory— though it never surveeves 
the ilher faculties— and here it appeal s they are a* dead — can continue to 
repeat it by rote to the very last— as I ascertained in the ease o* an auld 
parrot, that after a hrain tivvcT beeain a sort of idiwit. As for teaehiii* 
him a new word— if it liad been but a biiigle syllable — you iniclit as weel 
liae tried to teach a stufl'ed specimen the unknown tongue. You may judge 
o’ Jiis irnbecillity frae ae tact, that he had forgotten the way to eat. Yet, 
like your freeii* llie minister, sir, and the “ wearifu’ woman,” he keepit a 
corniiiand o' liis \ ocabulary to the lahi — and 1 daurnn tell you the words 
that fell out frae atween his big tongue and bis dry pallet the terra minute 
afore he expired — but lht‘y were learsorne ! — and the only excuse for the 
cretur was, that he had picked them up at sea. But what think ye o' the 
prospects o' the new Goreniment ? 

NOUTH. 

Sir Robert's address to Ids constituents is all that the nation could de- 
sire — and the policy annoutn ed in it may be supported, without cither sa- 
crifice or compiomise of a single piinciple, by all Consen ati ves. 

That’s aneuch for me. You‘\e said it, and whatever you say is richt. 

NORTH. 

Oli, shame to the hcifishness-- the pelf rather than the power-craving 
selfishness, that institrat<‘s needy or greedy knaves to be such fool** as to 
say. that no Ktatesnian that opposed the bill of Pailianicntary Rctonu 
should ever be suJleicd to lake part in tlie goverurnent of Uie afl’airs of the 

1)911011 ! 

SfIL 1 HKKI). 

Hoots, toots ! you’re fechtin’ the wund. Tliat never was said, sir f 

Noiri u. 

Yes — James — and it will be acted on by thousands. Many of the Wliig 
fJandidates haw* aliead>, in addresses to their (Constituents, called on them 
to clioose reprchcntaiiveb accoidiug to that creed. For any baseness, 
Jiowever hire- faced and bra/en- faced, we must have b«*en long prepaid, 
in the tlegeneraie Whigs of Scotland. But not till 1 see that opinion acted 
on by the higs of Kii;rland, many of whom seem yet to possess many of 
the political virtues ut their for<*ralh‘T», uIm) were iilustrious patriots in 
their day, shall I believe that Wliigis now indeed a word tor ail that is 
most df-^picable and liiilelnl in theheaTt of man. If this be indeed now a 
Whig Piinciple — there Is another word — of the same number of letters — 

letters tour do toim its name "—the name not of a principle but of a 
place — to which I devoutly trust all Wiiigs will in good lime be sent, tliere 
to form lii« Majesty’s (JpposiLion, 

SIIKIMIEKD. 

What place is that t It Cttiian be Coventr}-— for that s a dis«ty]lable. Oo 
aye ! Oo aye! Oo aye ! 1 hae ye now, sir. Wi’ a' my heart. 

NOUTll. 

Sir Robert Peel, in a few calm vvoids sets this principle in its true light. 
" The Kinir, in a ci isis of great difiicuhy, required my serv ices. The (pies- 
tion 1 had to decide vv'as this: shall 1 obey the call, or shall 1 shrink troui 
the responsibility, alledging as the reason that 1 consider myself, in con.se- 
(juenceof tiie Reform Bill, as iubourhig under a sort of moral discpiaiifica- 
tion which must preclud(5 me and all w'ho think with me, both now and 
for ever, from entering into the. oflicial service of the Crown ? Would it, I 
ask, be becoming in any public man to act upon such a principle V Was it 
fit that 1 should assume that either the object or the effect of the Reform 
Bill has been to preclude all hope of a successful appeal to the good sense 
and calm judgment of the people; and so to fetter the prerogative of the 
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Crown, that the King has no free choice among his subjects, but must 
•elect his Ministers from one section, and one section only, of public 
men ? 

sni;piiKKi>- 

Hoo sensible — boo dignified — boo true ! 

NOttTH. 

Faction will cling with desperate tenacity to the objection to any Con- 
servative government, thus disposed of in a few simple words. But we 
must cut off its paws. They wlio now urge it know of a surety that the 
measures of the Mew Minihlry will be of the most enlightened and liberal 
kind. Aye— the epithet liberal— so long miBused and abused — w ill recover 
its rightful meaning, and that meaning be illustrated by a policy that on 
foundations of law and order Bhall <»Kiablihh peace. 

SllE'IMILUii. 

There has been nae peace in men’s minds lately, sir ; and Earl Crey him- 
self spak’ wi* mair ihau seriousness o’ the pressure frae witliout. What 
Is’t? 

NOttTft. 

It was the prepsiire of *!onie hundreds of tliouBands, perhaps miliions, 
savagely seeking to npiee/e the life outof the government, that they miglit 
usurp ilie rule of the htaie. The^e weie the very millions to whom the 
government had given power. I not now of the Reform Bill — 

ihoiigh the e\iln it has peiix tunted Ktand before iny eyes in all their rnag- 
iiiturie-~bul of the enruuiagenx nt directly atl'oided by the wlmle spirit — 
and a truckling spiiit it wa** — of their 'haviour to them who soon became 
their inveterate and their vietonous eiiemu^s. l’l»e Kadi<'a]s destroyed the 
Melbourne Ministry. 1 eay so on the, authoiity of Loid Melbouiiie. 

Mir MU iu>. 

Eh me I Is that pofisible ' On the autlioiiiy, sir, o’ Lord Melbourne ! 

NOUIII. 

■\>s. What care I— what cares anv man of common sense — for such 
ex])lanatiouH as the Into Ministry may ( lioost* to give the country — and 1 do 
TU»t believe one of tliem — lnl]e^s it be Littleton— would speak what ho did 
not think the truth— -of the eircumslancos attending their dismisBal ‘f 

iurMunun, ^ 

Mo a button. 

The causes are patent to the whole world. I’he pressure from without’* 
had produced a great difbrulty of breathing, and sadly affected their speech. 
May, there was a manifest presvure on the brain — the patient looked at 
once apoplectic and paralytic — black blue in the face, while the power of 
one side of the body at leavt was gemo I How c(»uld it be expected that 
such a^ministry were to carry on the government of a great country 'r 

vSiir:enMU>. 

They etoitered again' the kirK. 

r.ouTii. 

Has not Lord Melbourne told the country, in his answer tolhelVrby ad- 
dress, that the chief enibarrassments of the ministers were occasioned by 
the wild outcry that had been yelled against the church ? And how ought 
Ministers to have dealt with such dangerous eiiejnies 't Put Uieni down by 
union among tbemselves, and by an "open determination to guard our sa- 
cred establishments from the touch even of the little finger of any leader 
or follower of that impious crew. Instead of that, they parleyed with the 
enemy, and seemed sorry that they could not make all the conces^ons he 
demanded ; while among them«*elve8 was one certainly— perhaps more than 
one — who, tlujugh he was ** not prepared to say that ihero should be no 
alliance between ebureb and slate ” — nay, though he was prepared to say, 
after much apparent hesitation, or at least delay, that the alliance should 
be preserved— had frequently said that he was ready to rob the church— 
for that the alienation of her property to secular purposes is robbery I 
shall not think itat all presumptuous in me to affirm^ in spite of thedictom 
to the contrary of my Lord John Rusaelh 
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SHEPllCRD. 

AjDtd think ye, Blr, there has been a wide and deep reaction t For unless 
-it has been sae, if 11 do nae gude. 

NORTH. 

Reaction of what on what ? Millions of people anticipated from the Re- 
form Bill peace-order— industry — coiitcntinout — and above all, increased 
attachment to all our instiluiiona — and a clearer conviction and deeper 
feeling of tlie sanctity of property, guarded as it then would he by etjual 
laws, and by measures sanctioned by the true representatives of the 
people. 

StlKPllERP. 

And bae they begun to change their opinions ? 

NOKTIl. 

Ay, many is the number of those who have done so — but I shall not in- 
sist on tiiat, for the Reform Bill is the Inw of the land. But some miliums 
of those many millions now see that, whether to be laid at the door of the- 
Bill or not, society is now threatened by evils which, three, years ago, tlu y 
would have smiled in your face had you hinted at — and 1 did rnoic than 
hint at them — I described them in colours only less dark than the truth; 
and my trust is, that a great majority of the people of England, Her ing 
many things in a very difterent light now, will support the ConservalUe 
Govcrnmeiit of which Sir Robert Peel is l^ead. 

.siineuKRi). 

I ca* that moderation. 

NORTH. 

And when heard you, or any man, any thing but moderation from my lip'- r 
1 cannot doubt that the good sense and good feeling of the country will pre- 
vail, and that it will he found to be out uf the power of faction t*» act, to auy 
wide extent, on a principle (‘fsuch unutterable (>asene.*-s as iliat tl»e (ilfive; rj- 
incut must be opposed, however excellent its iueasun*s, and with a luiy 
propoitioiicd to their excellence, Tlmt many elections will be carried iu 
a spirit of pure, hatred of Conservatism I believe; but in the House the 
Dcstructiven wilK)e made to (juail ; and England, expecting that evroy man 
will do his duty there, wlio !»>s*‘s her institutions, will spenk with aiuuhi r 
voice, should any great number of the rcprei entativ es of the ju ople tlu le 
nlart* to vote against nu 3 asuie'i they have aloays approved, merely becHu e 
they are tbo measures of Govt-rumen^. 

h UKIMlL.il>. 

Tiiere assuredly will he a ri action ng^ain’ ony pairty that Jang ack 
w*ere it but on account o’ the impudf'Ci e o* ««ic behaiiour. 1 howp 'ri<;jklei’s 
no gaun till rat; but this obstinate sonmolenry is Huspicious, and hue na 
ye been observin' that theio lias I)eeii little or nao snore? \Mien a ni;ui 
sleeps in company wjihout snorin’, tliere's reason to think his mind iniiv 
be lakin’ tent o’ things dropped in coiiversation, and that he may use vvica 
he hoars anither day. {Horn's jm,hir hlnv Tkkli.r’s hom,) Git he he 
aw^ke, he maun be simubiiin’, and o' stnmg resolution. But he is tine iis 
Steel to the back-bone, ( Smm fiH Tk kli.r /c/M W// hmuh r./t the huch, ami 
then shakes hun taih all hi.\ mit/l.t /•// the shof/hln's,) l-'irel Fire! Fire !* 
TICKLER ( sfartinr/ I/O, and Unriiiff irddhj (ooimd). 

Water ! Water ! W ater ! ' 


surpin.Ru. 

WbuBky! Whuaky ! W’liusky ! 


NORTH. 

Ifl Peter in the house, Mr Ambrose ? Give 

AMltRO.^E. 


Aye— aye— sir. 


{Enhr AsnHtoBE.) 

me your arm. 


{Exeunt omue's,) 
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TUI'. I’-l-noi’ 01 FMiT.’k 

SoMT. a]nj‘*fs, no ] av'^Tivpt 

into t!jo ( Ijnrcli of as ir,to 

rrt’iv It'iMi.n of iorJir 

»}jo -ran It i ii/!.t 
that t!u v a vo* tairo'f! a. ‘fl 

nnrl no’.v iliji 
that ' 'V<* tlo- < hur» h of 
Ihii’l \v<* flu nil* r’l'ai' j.nv o\i), 
])ai: Ii ‘p " mnrii i:oo-l T <frn ('iiriuli 
IL-rorin, \\ i’ hato no <!» Iika* to lla* 
word Ur‘ft>nn. Il is riii (‘xr-dlont 
ivo;d--l)ut *' is:!' rjiratafi*’ by 
Il'i o.Mtr. — it roa.nrs !b \ .'uiion.Now 
llcv rn :o! 'uh thioL’’ — 

anioa^ tlichcavi'iil;, IxoII aixl -.^bli 
thf 0 ii tli at I rrj'i* — the f u’*tli a 

b»‘a\<-ii!y liody sw nio<‘h as any oth(*r 
pliint’t. Bril a R<'\ ohiiiroi in a Siat<^ 
is HOT by any nioans to tojr iniiid — 
nor in a (^hurch* — and lonst of ail — in 
i.’liiircli atiti Statt‘, ulrcii tlio two 
lone been for as wo tbinK, hap- 
pily nnitrd l»y an alli niro, lint nouM 
not l»n brokoii bnl by sncIi tiobmt 
di-riiplioii, as would raust* T»> IVdl 
asiinrlor what is now nm> inai^nili- 
ront edifice of con-.oHdra,Hl rocks. 

It is known to all Wfdl-in formed 
nion, that the clergy themselves, so 
far from being averse to enrpiiry into 
tlie condition of the ('hnreh, are 
anxious to jwomote it; and that they 
would give any government all their 
assistance in perfecting any plan of 
Church llebirm. The Arclnleacmi 
and Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Exeter, in their address to their dis- 
tinguished Diocesan, gave expres- 
sion to sentiments, that from similar 
bodies had often emanated before — 
and so did the Bishop in his reply. 
Letliiem speak for them selves— and 
not be judged hy the misrepresenta- 
tions of their declared enemies— or 
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^M) LOUD JOHN RI.S5.F.I.1. 

worse far — liieir iireiended friends, 
wljf>, without absobiudy hatiij£r ihts 
(’Iniicli, ill pro‘'lnjtion of mind be- 
fon- thxse u ho <lo ii ite it with a jier- 
tcfu hatifu!, listen to all, and join in 
iniicii <d the abiiH<‘ levelled against it 
by Iho'f* who seek — cillier insi- 
dioj.*-ly or openly — its overtlirow. 

Ihr, 11 anj Lord 
r,,s'i>p i>j' LJj tfto . 

“ We, the \n*hfleneon and ('lergy 
ofihe A' cl'd,.’ iconry <»r llxetor, con- 
•“iih r fmr*-elves called on, at the pre- 
sent jun/'tore of public affairs, to 
aswfue yiMir !oid‘^Iiip of our devoted 
adlterence to tin* lioctrine and polity 
of the (dmrch,o{ which we are mini- 
sters, our dutiful attaclmienl to its 
ruler.s, and our readiness to cuope- 
rale with them in such measures ns 
may tend to secure its purity and 
‘'tabiliiy both in iMigland and Ire- 
land. 

“ With regard to the temporal 
concerns ot the Church, we are an- 
xious to express our sincere desire, 
and we. believe, it to he equally the 
wish of your lordddp and llic other 
bishops, (‘ordially to cooperate with 
his Majesty’s government, in siich. 
measures tor the settlement of the 
tithp fjue&tion, as shall be found safe 
and equitable. 

“ Wldlst we would steadily resist 
that reckless spirit of change, which 
would occupy itself in all depart- 
ments of our ecclesiasiical establish- 
ment, on the mere chance of possible 
advantage, we are anxious for the 
adoptiou of measures of real im- 
provement; especially, we presume, 
to recall the attention of the bishops 
and of the legislature at large, to the 

K 
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of JiAfft 

deij<*ifMicit’s in tin? rxistinii; laws fnr 
tin* enfoivt'inenr, oF cli'ricril <iiM i|>- 
]int*. We will not tic^pri^s on y<Mir 
loi'd'«hip by fiirilu ‘1 lii i.iil ; but u « 
ivouUl avow (Jiir eaini'Nl lioja*, tlnii 
Biich int*.'i‘«uu*-i u\,iy In* oaopt^nb «ih 
sli-fill tend to iinpiou* tin* < irK'iriify 
of oiir ;oid e tlu* satued 

objeot, lb: tin- (’ijuicb U 

bli,*«ln*d in iM'* I oiled K iMi;do! 0 , \ iz , 
tin* .•'jiiiitn.il in>ti action ot ail classes 
ol’hi*^ .Majesty’s subjects. 

“And we licif leii\e most earnest- 
Jy to a^-ijre \oui loid.-hip t»f our 
determio.iiion, under ilie, blessnio of 
God» to continue t(» exei t our utmost 
Zealand dill:»ence in tlie impojiant 
discbuiL'’** ot our pai oebial du‘ie'4, 
and in promotii)!' tlte comroit, wel- 
faie, and et(*ina! inieresi-, ot those 
Comrnitttul to ourspiriniol chaijre. 

“Signed, on beh.ill of the Mc**iiiur, 

“ John iMooah Si r vhNb, 

“ Arch deacon of Exeter. 

“ Exeter, Dec. IS.’* 

The Bishop thus ivtiles respecting 
the necessity of an iinpioved di-cjp- 
liui; ovt'i' tliO t'leigy — wi* tor a tew 
moments keep back what he bays 
about tithes. 

T)ie necessity of an improved 
discipline u\crthe cb riry, especially 
in the few cases (I humbly thank 
God when I con.sider how tew !) of 
cbaiges of iuimoiaiity — 1 Initdly 
need as.sure you, that ilio Idislmpa 
are most anxious to a*'*%i>t in eoiieet- 
iiig an ev il which they, above all nun, 
most deeply fVel. 

“ in liurh, tin u- nrixiety on thi.s 
Bubji-ct has alieaily ev iiiced its('ii in 
no Hioobiuoiis way. Neaily three 
years a" a detailed pbiri was pre- 
Bcnted hy the * (^lnlmt•'>^iMn for en- 
quiiing into llo* piaetiee jindjunH. 
diction of il.e !:e»l siAsiicd T. loirts/ 
at the hearl id u Idi h weu* ilii* Areh- 
bishr»p of fbntt'.'ljiiiy and live «»iher 
Bishops— and it, lias been ai'reat dis- 
appouitment to us that a bdl, e. hirji, 
piofetsing to cany that pi.m (or 
BOrne other for the «iiine jmrpose} 
into efl’ect, was brought into Ihc 
House of Lords at the close of the 
session of I8;3y, by a leading member 
of the Government, and was then 
ordered to be printed for general 
consideration during the recess, not 
only has not yet been tiroceeded 
with, but never afterwards appeared 
any shape. 

“ On the third matter on which you 


r rmr/ Zof d John Tfffssri/, [ Feb. 

address me, the con cclion of defects 
in tun* eccle.-iasrical polit v generally 
— •or wliat is called ( hipci] Jleronn, 
1 hope 1 blue, howevei im]»ei lecily, 
aniici]utU'ii ihe iiec* .“.siiy of leiigMi. 
<'ned iein:ijk, by the opiidtons which 
1 €*xpics^eri in my cIoulu* sixteen 
inonihs ai(i». OiIim- !b^hops have 
iidopU'd a siioilrii ciuifM-; and of nil. 
1 may ^;iy VN dli conliUcMCf ihatiln}' 
have ilie w and ihe detei muiaiiou 
to <Io ever) lliiii:; vvhir li, on flue coii- 
sitU iHiion, slc.ill he louiul ne<*es.-ary, 
or lealiy expMlieni. .Mi sinv Idle it 
is not oiii fault ih.a tHohiiiu^ has vel 
been done. In tlu* be'jinninL: ot the 
se^^ion id we weie laujhf by 

Ilje lirst r of the ( *i uw n^ in Ids 

plaee in Ibu li.imeul, to expect a com- 
iiiuniention Imm goveinment on this 
important suhjeet. A siinilar an* 
nouncement was made to us at, ibi* 
close ot tim last session, .^iich a 
cointnniii(‘a!ion. whenever it bad 
come, woubl have found ns, as was 
repeatedly iiiti!nat<‘<i in the I louse of 
Louis by our tevered ])jiniate, 
ready ai.d anxious to pei form our 
part. I'liis feeling I'aiuiot besuppo. 
sed to be less jmweiful in Us at, pie- 
sent 

*' In conclu-ion, let me express iny 
earnest liopi* imd lei v eni prayer (:i 
player in which all my ileiuy will 
cordially join ), that vvhatfvej' men- 
sines be introduced, niW cMni» the es- 
labl -hiiient of tlie ('luirch, whether 
in I'liii^iand or in li eland, they may 
be su< h as shall tend most elb cmai- 
ly to jiromoie, what you ju-ily call, 
“the sacred ohje<-i lor which the 
C’liurch is established — tin; spiiitual 
insuiiciion id' all (lasses of tliepeo- 
pie ; *' in oilier w oids, that it may be 
theif purpose, ami, by God’s blessini:, 
their eilect, not only to preserve, hut 
alrtoto extend the* knowh'df^e and the 
power of tru*‘ u ligi.m in every part 
of the I nin d Kingdom ! 'fo (uisiiie 
such a result, we id the clerifv, all in 
our several stations, as vou’in the 
addiesH before me most feeling’y 
engage t(» do. muvt, wiih the Divine 
grace, exi rt our urmostzeal and di- 
ligence in faithfully dischaiging the 
liigh tt ubt wliicb God has coaimitted 
to u#». 

“ I am, dear Mr An li(]oncoii, 

“ Your afiectioniiu* f j iend and 

bi other, IJ, Exeter. 

“ The Veiierahle the Arcbdehcoii 
of Exttcr.’' 
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!N»>w for thn Titli** Q'i<‘Sii 4 »n — 
Lord .lolni Rijnseti at Toiofsa aad 
Tavistork. 

L:»rd ){iis«i(dk in an olHr.tion- 
et^iuii' l», (Ifiiv (o‘4 <l atauijtne> 
rents i/i ; af. was trinirf^ 

Itirt own ni‘Ws i;n)**rs lo iiavo 
paid, iliattin* Hi-li.»|is liad v^*p^*>lt^*d- 
ly ilivvMrrrii tin* eMtdnavonr.s ot liis 
'diriistins in sntili* the 

(jui siinn, ol rnlies. Ills wokN were 
lepoi ted ham l><*»*n these — - 

“ hi lie* se^hitui wliirh ha^ jo*'! 
jKissini, Llnn e u asenn*, ainl more, llian 
mil* inopiisiLioi), uiih ie;;aid to 
ti»ln*s, u'hirli, <111 siihmitled to 

the lii'inlw ol the C’'nji eh, lh<*y derta* 
red siioiild liMM* iheir op{iositi<»n in 
ihe Untjse ot Lords, eoin'eit they 
were iiijurioiis to tli**ir intereMs. We 
(die nimisteis) did not think they 
were iiijoi ions ; hut we th<f(i£;ht it 
Useless 1.1 force the Ifouwe 

<d ('♦»riimoti*', a measure which 
would hH\(* heeii detealed in ibe 
House ol Lonis.” 

Ahoul a loruiiLdit after the date of 
tliis s]>eeeh. tin* Ihshop of Kxeter, in 
his r<‘pty to tin* address horn the 
cJeriiy <d the Aiclideaeonry ot Mxe- 
ter, con trad ie led that dtaiemeut in 
tlie hdhiwtiitf terms : — 

Whether the wonis reported 
were really spiikeii, it is not lor me 
to say. h is etioiii'h that tlo'V have 
not been di*-avowed by the noble 
person to whom they arc aiitibnted, 
and that, under the auihonty <d his 
name, they base oi)tHiue<l (itcuia- 
tion, am! of <'ouri»e credit throiii^hoiit 
tlie kiitiirddi]]. This has imposed on 
me t)io iiiipleasio' <hify, a duty 
whicli I owe to ijiy l)i 4 *thr<*n, to tiiy- 
self, and the, ch'iL'V al laitre, of 
avaiiiii^ myself of the opportunity 
wiiich you mi.v trive im*, to di^iiy in 
tJie »Troiiife:st terms imi only the ac- 
curacy, but also the <*ntirc Hubsiance 
of Utih KTatenietit. No propoHitiim on 
the subject of tithes was siAbiiiitted 
to the bishops; no declar.ition of our 
intention to oppusi*auy such tneuNtire 
of tile government wa» made by us, 
nor by any i>ne amborixed by us, 
nor by any one wdiatever, po far as I 
have heard or believe — certainly not 
by aoy one who, from Ium ptatioti or 
iuflaence, could be reasonably pup* 
poaed to be the organ of our opb 
nions. 

“ I make theaeaeflertions not on my 
own recollection merely, butafterpre- 
iiioua enquiry in quartern where any 
failure of memory, or defect of infor- 


Uta^idth on my part, could be abiin- 
daiitiy hopjilnd. If, howe\e), I am 
wiorii', I icjoiec to think that the 
means of rui rectirig my erroi must 
be wiihiii riuieh of him wim isji!h*i7-. 
ed to liHic thi* charge. I < 

not doubt, thntil he iudeeiJ t!ia<lc it, 
be w'ill, lor the suke of that cause, 
which must he <I(‘aicr to him I ban 
any other, thi* c;iiis<*of truth and jus- 
tice — In* will start* jdainly, wliar.ainl 
by ivh'Un, were the pt opo^i lions 
in.nle tons, — w Ik> it was, that det la- 
rt*<l mir inW'nthii] to ojipose, them in. 
the n<)ijse ot Lu: <l*>, and t<i wtioin 
ami when such ileelaiaiiuri was 
made.” 

It would not be easy to inc-ejiiio 
a more courteous eontradiciiim 
of an un just and injiitions cii irtre. 
it is t(‘inpeiat(* ami (ligiidi-d, such 
as well hecainc the charai'tt r and 
BtHtiou of him who was \ ifidi<'a(iiig 
bis order. Lord John took the 
opportunity ot a {>ublic meeting 
‘* 111 ills lather’s town <d’ 'fauis- 
tock” to justily^ himself — and he, 
of cours<*, beLMiis with impiigiiiiig 
the aeeuira<*y <d tlie repot t <»f hip 
Totneps Hpee<*h. What he really did 
nay was, “ Ol the various proposi- 
tions that weie nride, with legaid to 
tilheH, thvrf tens n/.t (if tf naf 

7 nttn‘y H'fti('ft nit .\nftrittf/t rf tn thf 

henrh of titv i'fmvf hy f/irtt (U rin t>d 
shttuld tmr(' tfivir ttppfKmftttu ut the 
/JitKse of Ijnjtlsy irtofi tha/ frert 

i tfhnuus tot hi intf th* 

He then say^ to his I'avistock pc<»ple, 
“ Vou will perceive / dal uot (dhidr 
to the last si's^rohy in speaking upon 
this sul*j<*et.,’’ S<i<\ 'fo what M*>sion, 
then, did he allude V Hear himsett : 

“ After the Reiorm Act had preHM*<l, 
and at thv he{ftnunta *>f theutnr ItS-’i;!, 
among other mea-iires calling lor 
the att 4 *iiru>n of Government, the 
queHtion ot liihes u'an one: and 
knowdng how de«*p an i«tere^^ was 
felt in this county with regatil to 
lithes, and how intimately it con- 
cerned a gr 4 *at number <»f my con- 
stituents, 1 ft* It bound t<» give rny 
Utmost attention t<» every di.-ciission 
iu the Cabinet on that pubject. At 
leiigtli the Ministry weni bo far 
agreed, that a proposition was 
framed, as a basis for a measure 
upon tithes, Tlie person authorized 
t<i submit that measure to the heads 
of the Church was Earl Grey, the 
bead of the Mtiiisiry; and the per- 
sun to whom he submiued it was 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 



oguM not be roprar(b'’cl ns one nuau- 
tboiiz^Ml, or * devoid oC st ation or 
inilueHce/ / d t rr ,• ’ 'd .yu/’s 

ihnt iH'.st rri'cn f,‘d p/ i iff’f' tn-di to os- 
en'fohi f'jt st'idojn .‘d'> ttf hrf/tnit, 
init eeitalniy, liis iiiirb nu- 

tluiiijy ns a tlio Ariddd'diop, 

bodi lor hi'« pii-ty ns a religious man, 
and tbe general mildness and bene- 
voleiire of bis rhnracter, deserviMl 
the iitmo"!; respect from the, Minis* 
try. Tb(' ansvv er of ilmt mo>t reve- 
rcjul prelate \eas, that iiK rould not 
^Mve his appro\nl or panetiou to the 
inea^nro. My belit-t is, tiiat the pio- 
posiiiou was submitted in more iluin 
ono shape j but I am not so eimti- 
dent of iliat, as that ono pr.>[>OMii«!» 
wa^ submiHed ]>y ivn) fi:ey, and 
rejected. I fudii'w, Jiktovinc, that 
ono p>:presvi<;n m.ide u'-e of on the 
occasion was, that the and nnht 
}0 rpo thtof to whieh > r/do.s.lop 

was- thi'!i pvepari-d to ass«*nt, was a 
bill for voluntary eornmutation. With 
tiiat ilu» corre<p(mtK rice between the 
PiiiiVdle of (’anterbiiry and Ida I 
ii>tp had fiosrd^ it not beine* ron<ii* 
dered !>y Tail (irey that it was pos- 
sible to come lo any satisjactory ar- 
Tanirement with the beads of the 
("hureh.” 

His Ijordship then, raising liini- 
self tip to his tun lieiuht, ami look- 
itiij round like an exultintr triant 
amons* the people, exelriinied : — 

“ i Jmve now answered the right 
re\ereijd Prelate’s fpieslion, f)y 
whom the proposition was made, 
and by wliora tin; declaration re- 
ferred to was made.” And then was 
tlie eeiliuaj of the sky or the court- 
hall rent by shouts of hear I hear ! 
hear ! Tiiose of milder mood pitic<l 
tiie poor Hisiiop, and dropt the pen- 
sive tear to think that he neviT again 
would be aide to hold up his hf?ad. 
For llie behoof of his adherents not 
then present, Lord John puhlUlied 
in a provincial newspaper the fol- 
lowing address : — 

TO THE ELECTORS 01' THE SOl’TIlERN 
DIVISION OF THE COCNTY OF DEVON. 

Gentlemen,— The Bishop of 
Exeter has thought proper to make 
public a denial on his part, not only 
of * the accuracy * but of the ‘ entire 
substance ' of a statement alleged to 
have been made by me at Totness. 

** The imputation of making a false 
atatement is a very grave charge, 
i am convinced there is no other 


Ojsd Lord J.d.i A>..,. v//. livb. 

pn hiif*, and hardly any other giuith*- 
iiiaii ill i!u? kintriloiii, \vl»o wmdd 
have nnide Mii‘b a cljaiye agaimta 
ineinhcu* of Piuliaiiicnt, w illmut trr.st 
enquiiing from him what was tise 
actual staU'ineiit he iir ue, and wha* 
was the authority upon which he 
made it. 

*' i iidght then have Ijnd an r-p]mr- 
tiinity of making «n ‘ empiii}' in 
qiirti ters where any failure of me- 
mory, m deleel of inloi nntion ou my 
part eoiild he ahiindanrly supplied.’ 

1 sliould I'ave had the means, in 
short, of correcting my erior, or 
making my d«-feiiee. 

But tics, it apjtears, the Bislh^p 
of E\i‘ter, in Ids love ol * r'nat cause 
wliich !mJ^t he dearer toliim tlian any 
other, the enii -e ot truth and juHlii*e,’ 
has taken effeetual ('are lo prevent. 

“ In* wn« riciking his erupji- 

ries I had no suspiriou of Ids inten- 
tions — ihos(‘ to whom 1 ^liotild na- 
turally reter, are living in di-taiit 
parts of the country, and foi the pr**- 
«ent, ni leist, 1 can only r»*(‘ur to my 
own recoiled ion of the t icts. 

“ To tin* boKi ot my recollection. 
th(m, a piopo*-ition on the subject o. 
tilings, was submiit(*d by Ibnl ((n*y, 
on th(* ]>nrt of ilie C.ibinet. to the 
Archld‘'ljoj) of (’.mtdbury, on tlc' 
part of the ( huudu d’ee And)- 
bishop of ( anteibnry refused bis 
assent lo the p: (^position, and eilhei 
on tliat, or some ‘=u’)‘^-equent <»cn. 
sion, suggested a voluntary comniu* 
talion cd tiihc'', as tin* oniy practi- 
cable mea**ure:U that time. 

“ ’rhi« Tot»k pi ice, I thi^ik, in tbe 
beginning of the year iJs.Tb certainly 
liefon* Lord Ahhorp brought in his 
first hill on tlie Mjhject of litiies. 

“ This is, upon my honour, what f 
believe* to be the truth on tins Fuh- 
ject. I am far from wihhing to do 
injustice, to any one, and hiiould I 
have com milted any error, 1 shall, 
w'hen convinced, he ready to avow it. 

I have the honour to he, 

“ Gentlemen, 

" Your faithful friend and sen^anf, 

“ J. Russell. 

“ Endsleigh, Dec. 23, la'34.” 

Is not that insolent ? Compare the 
disgraceful paragraph in wliich he 
apeaks of the Bishop of Exeter per- 
aonally-^with the Bishop's language 
about him personally— and what a 
contrast I Its folly is equal to its 
brutality ; and both are excessive* 



lt^35.] The Uisfinit o f Exeter 

There was no wliatever 

c)i any kintl on ilu* Hi-lif)por Kxeter 

10 ask Lord Juliii il* the nj- 

pui l of hift L nd-iiijjVs al Tot- 

rit•^s was (oriiTt; loi\ il it wa-* in- 
tMireotj i: was i^uui Jolin’s duty to 
t;dl lh(‘ [tuMic .^o, and to (Million nil 
men ai;aujst fivdiiioi^ such injurioiis 
iailumuies. Ih* knows iliat .* • vh re- 
ini Is an* u^cuierally a.*curalo,au(l that 
t)ii‘ {iiiblic bdi'^\e litem; and it is a 
pMtiy sioiy, iinJiiul, to hear hint 
^'jo'sly instjltiri;^ <jmv itf lln* hl^di- 
c,-: dii:iiii ;: ]»*.'> ol tin* ( lunch of 
Ivt.iiintk to: ct'j.:i’aflici':i^ a state- 

.iictii i*5^' tlic ( it'i ot ine 
it o« !*>: 'iiop", u iiicii I.. id h:ui liis 
^ uMl lor a w l.o!(' toi Uiiirht, 

1..U jjij" i,iv it ’U'ic i' luul Ol m cir- 
f li.iU’tl ■“ *.0! Wilf.tlUl It >1.* .Mid 
u .ill — ;..l «)\ * r l>nl ind. li u as no 

I. U’lii* NS » f ii.e iJ;.d*tt|>’s to < oni- 
iin tii c e iry C'.jI I e piuul.OiCC* 

V. . Ji a jK i -tw. WHO (M! 1 d -o iiuie Iwr 
I'a* C '.aic'-, as lu nuU, i iuai.iil* tin* 
to ](»)-;; a Ijiij. i(» la* lail' j:i/cd J>) all 
InC, and licltil* .d to* W I s, 

a-i the (vi'ii I jal<>i ol iklloU iiaict* ; 

J. iit inva^ ijic hiisiiu -s ol Lo:<l Jol.ii 
Uussell, ^iiice iu; U so wm; m a It lend 
ol llu* ('iiiiich, to ('ACt.ljntt* himself 

11 oil) a ehai ill it mu'l ha>e been 
to him iiio-t oviioos -v^liidi lie only 
(Muld (I'l by exc»il|jaliii,^' U t* Ui'iicii 
of 1 V!n1k»j)s, He (iocs not M*e that; 
and to say ihiit in not sceintr it lie 
IS as blind as a !>:it, would show i^- 
iioiaine of the jfsinctabJe poo'ers 
of vision possessed by that uiiipbi- 
bioim animal. .Shocking to contra- 
dict, wiiliout fit St writing to bim,ihe 
report of a speech of “ a Member of 
PailiaineiiL !’* A Member of Pailia- 
ineut indeed ! Lord .lolin bus tiuper- 
atitious notions resfieciifii' the miuv- 
lity of a n*pr(;s(uitutive of tin? people 
of the souihein division of Devon, 
lliHt lemind one of the days of vviicli- 
craft. He is some centuries behind 
t'ne a^e. 

The Standard, in its usual unaii' 
swerablo style, asks, " Does any 
one believe tliat Lord John Kus- 
seil did not himself correct and 
revise the report of his Totuebs 
speech, and Huperiiitcnd it in its pas- 
sage through the press V If any one 
does believe that such was the case, 
we can tell him that he knows very 
little of the parental solicitude of 
Whig orators for the fair appearance 
of their speeches, more especially 
their electioneeriog speeches. But, 


nd huixl JiiUn Riit^hdL Mf) 

supposing thut Lord .lohn lluNbcll was 
not tim editor, that wt* might not say 
repoi ter, too, of lln* spccc.ii ui'iot- 
ij(*ss, who is so ignorant of hiiman 
iiiUUH* iiv to doubt that lie saw tll(^ 
r(*poii ol tlni!: spet'ch, and read it 
most Crircfully, vviihiu tvviuity-four 
hours after iis’pubiicatioii 't We have 
reason to Know', and we appeal to 
our liiciids ill the south of Devon for 
the fact, that the iiunost indusliy vyas 
employed in jiufling and circulating 
till ToUk sH sp(.»ech, fioni the ino- 
nu n: at which it was delivered. It 
iiiU. t h'jve lin t Lord John iliiJkseirs 
eye** in piacanU ; i* must have haunt- 
ed him in ha.nl- bills, even ii lie Irid 
never ioijki-d into n iiew>pa[K‘v. Vit 
he -nft'kiid inaily a f<iiUii„’.t to 
eki; -jo w Ki.ont hieatking one sv ik.hie 
oi sujio'ofion inrainst iis peilcct ac- 
I K il :ic j’ -it id an Inmest 
niLiii 10 id ovv it li» lO be t iiiulaled a 
b^i tuL:M \.x hi" .M.ne w iih. nl cm i * o 
lion OI C(»n:ia ’< I'mi r— i:nd *ihe 
repoiiidil cvO'l .’,n a iie, whici* lie, 
h(;wi'\ti, i/'id J.>bn is compelled, 
by tin biM. -p'h ( iiulK nge, to lluuw 
upon il.«* lepoitir — is now jdainly 
COldt : M ti.” 

Huliioi a loid nor lordling in Kng- 
l unl will be sufuied, without pun- 
ishn5(*ut or (‘Xposuft*. thus to bully 
the Bishop ot Lxeler. The hii«* L* rd 
C’lmnceihu'Oiiee spoke ofihe Bi.-hop’8 
vvi.^h ‘ to tiip up tin* iiliiiistry,'’ and 
lookt d :iLdi isl i.s he denounced the 
uuhiiliovvtd desire. “ To nip up the 
Miuistjy would have retjuiretl one 
of the Bishop’s cleanest (7/ — a-j the 
lads of \\ estmort'Uiud say in the 
wrestling ring. But to tiipup Lord 
John ilussell does not seem to de- 
mand Herculean strength — for he 
loses his hold, and lays himself, as we 
shall see — faiily down on the tuif 
W'ith a back-fall— showing deplorable 
weakness in ibe loins. 

The Bishop accepts, as the true 
one, Lord John's own statement of 
what he did say at Totness— and 
then addresses him thus — 

“ My Lord, with this narration of 
yours 1 wish to deal as tenderly as 
duty to my cause,— a very momen- 
tous public cause,— permits. But 
there is one fact disclosed in it which 
seems 80 utterly inconsistent with 
the statement you have last made, 
that 1 am bound to ask (what your 
lordship doubtless will rejoice^ to 
give) some satisfactory explanations 
It is this : although a part of the 
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Archbisliop’s oommuiiicati Mi to li iri 
Gii'V, vvi!eth(*r mmh* in his imlivU 
dual or as r(‘pi est^ntmive of 

the C'luni-i», was ilois in the 

delihoraiions ot tlu* (’.ihiiift; yet, 

finotlier psiiltit i:, the only I'art ot 
whirh yoor L<»i<i'hi]> irives us any 
\ ‘v/ , tit.il ‘ luKhiiii: hut a ro- 
huifnt / coaniiMi.iMon of iithns was 
pracii(al>h‘ ai shat time,’— this was 
no! pHcjniUral hy you and \ouri*ol- 
lpa:;ut*s lo have ttw sli^htfst inllu- 
oiH‘e n;li» you w]i!iTA*\er. Kor, lu*- 
rordiii^^ to your own suti‘iiu'nt,aiier 
the cor res pond encH* between the 
Archbishop and KhiI Grey, a bill was 
iutroduced by Minister^ into Pailia- 
ment, ‘/a sjittr nj /,v Ai rhh.\>'no/i: 
dif>st’ntt fouiide<i ^»n the piinciple of 
n r:nnp>ils{>ru e4»ni;iiuta!ion of tithes* 
It is true that tlii.s iml was not ‘ toreed 
thioij_,h the Mouse<d t oiiiiniilis.’ Uul 
why was tliis ? Geriainly not from 
any eonsideration ot the iiiin-assent 
of li»e Ari hbi^liop. or <»l an\ deelavtd 
or appreheiuh’d o*p^l<»^i:i^>n to it fioin 
• the ileads of the (Church ; ’ but be- 
cause th<‘ bill IV, is fouiKl so tull t>f 
iiritters <ibjeftetl To hy oihcis, that 
iuiiii‘'ters vveie cornpeijed to witli- 
dni'V u ^i-iy, so li::!,* r<‘jatd was 
paid to the lefu.al of the Atchbi- 

€.liop’s assent of tliis ]);m tienhtr, so 
little v\as it sulicred to inteiTere with 
thos(* measiues <u jjovernineut, that 
atTairi, in the foilowmir y<’'n*, another 
bill was introfluev*d, l<jiiiided on the 
very saint* piinriple; and litis als^i it 
was found neei'ssHry to v^ithdraw 
for the same reason.” 

That is a elincher. The Bishops 
ftre ail in k ixidy, by a “ Mem- 

ber td’ Parhanieiil,” before the 
“toltle” ot riitne*^s, of havini' been 
the cause that made it iiripussible 
for Loui Grey t«i settle the lithe rpiesu 
tion; and one ot the Bi>)iopH asks their 
accuser to explain how that eiiar{re 
in recoticileable witli the fact of Lord 
Grey havint; paid not the hlitrliiest 
•ort of attention to their allec^ed op- 
position to hia anxious desires — with 
the fact of hia havirii? proceeded to 
do tliat which the Member of Par- 
liament*' aaya they would not let him 
do^with the fact of iiia having de- 
aisted on account of ojipoaition from 
lO/Zier fpLfirters — the Bencli of Biabopa 
All the while having remained route ! 

We aay that ia a clincher. And 
what comprehensive and incompre- 
^e&sible i^orance of the measures 


of his AFiijeNty s Ministers does 
Loid John’s coriett(‘<l leptui ol his 
I'uliiess speerJ) <li-plfiy! Vo u can- 
not believe in such snperliuinHii ig- 
norance y Wi ll, wiili loHjwctro Loid 
Joliu Russell — in this utl di — believe 
in what y<iu choose. 

'riial Loid liivy Innl been thu'ayff d 

by the Bi-hops m aiUiupts to 

settle the 'I’lihe (Question, wes ihere- 
fore a false asseriioii— iiiadt* hy Lord 
John fit Totuess. 

l-et us next know wlnit rcnlly did 
pa'^s between I' nl (irey and the 
Arrhbi.sliop o! ('anlei lim y in iheir 
corn ei saiion on that siil iect Lord 
John says, that “a piojar-ition on 
the subject ol tidies was Mibinittetf 
bv ICail ( Jrey to the Ari bhi-hop of 
(.’anterbiiry, nu //-/ iif t \t i'linrrh, 
Tlie Archbisliop n/' s/r' /.v o.w/vj/ to 
tiie pi op()si:i*ni,” \c. What says the. 
Bishop of Kxeier to tlsai 'fhi^. 

‘ Voiir loi’ilship tliinks yours# If »t 
liberty to say of a ne„M»ii:niMii ni 
which y#ni were not a p.i ty, thal in 
it tin* Aiehbishop ol C '.nivci bury 
bore th<* part of represent, an e <.t ifir» 
< htiicli ; ami fh il bis rf •-■tit // m /c' 
to scum* proposjiu'jji ,^7 m.i 

trhfit) was ejpdvalei I lo, and fiullio- 
rized \on in lepieviniini: if, in liie 
most iiJivitluMis tnaine^!, as th , 
turn (it tf(> !i('(jd\ t-f f'tt i 'iftti'Ii 
rod‘i\ tint one proposiijei^ at ii'a-r, 
SHhiHiftt d to I tiO '• I'Jtii 

O/f/Oi'-tflKJt til th( (if J.nft/-. : 

nml, in ordei toeive tie* fu'itcs! elbu t 
to youi asseirion, yfuir lor#!' hip was 
pleased to add, that this tb'# luiaiion, 
de<!uced tioni the AM'hhish#»p's hare 
retusal of assent, hn<l ►utticieni in- 
fluence W'ith till* jaie (ioieiiimeiu to 
prevent Uiein fn»in ‘ iorciiii: throusU 
the House of GominoiiM’ a tm aMure 
on which they had other wiiie re- 
solved” 

Lord John thou t; hi it so shocking 
for (i bishop to deny publicly a ca- 
lumntou.s hUtement r<‘spectiug his 
brethren attributed to a ” Member of 
Pai liameiit” — and uncoiitradic.ted for 
a fortuight — without having fii>t 
written to the “ Member of Parlia- 
Dient’* to a>*k bow the matter iidglii 
be — that on avowing before the peti- 
ple of But' land hia holy horror of 
auch outrage on a thing ** being ao 
majeatical/' he avowed hia belief 
that not another prelate, and scarce- 
ly another gentleman, would have 
ima guilty of auch an enormoui 
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ciifrie— and Jicn* liavn the; sainn 

Ltnd Jnhii, without. a hirij;le 

qui^>Ti 'll riLhcr at E »r! (jji*}' or tho 
arrh)ii'.}in{), iflliDiT tin* woijd, ‘‘ at*- 
CUHiiiii*' til tho Iu‘-'l i»t liis n rolh-r- 
wluir. jMS'^od in ;t (*onvf r‘.siritm 
at vvhii h )m* was UiU pn-.s-'i.t, aad 

iiifli in* had iii-Ui-Ed at 
for a most (h*spirihh' pm posr, to a 

ino’i ! 

Hilt tin* A liJrn-i'ir ijoiv' 
antinni/os tio* iiiNluip nf I’xiMiM' to 
|)iihlm!i a r»r if wiinf ically 

di«l p'lss hciw'irii liiiii and Eui 1 
Gioy — ami H dn t^nfu 

** Alnoit tI»o hi'^'inninj; tif the 
RO^vion (d :8} i, tin ii* was a imof- 
iiilj Irtwcrn Eol (tiry, two otlior 
mrin'nos i-t tin* ('an'>ii«*T, ami ihi; 
Ai(id>i"iioH <t| (" y, lor tlio 

]impoM‘ ot haiiK ami liiionlly tlls- 
ro^sioo of niaUiT ol ami 

ol <ii* '* il ii u't ro i osslt»It‘, s<min 

mod** ol '''’t lfi-/ !ho (|U***'- 

tujii, dm* U) tin* illic- 

it ts ol j»!i ro .*•(■. ord. 

** At umro than ono 

ywopo'-i ioij w^t'n I'oii'-i It'ird I'ln'. 
Am nhi'«}ioj> c \, an oril.iiour- 
opinion ot tin in, so far timy 
wi'M* coiiipiiNin \ ; riot, howo\ i*r. for 
tin* I ra^on ‘'t ilt*«i hy \ oiir louKhip, 
hoi’ao'i* Uicy wonhl In* iojniions to 
tin* iiitiTt-is ot iMo t huM'li -foil, 
fn*cau*Ji‘ thi'ir Indr’:; c fthj.uls ^ri/ 

Would fricurnhir any in(*asun* 
iooudr'd on any ot ilo-rii ui:h ddli- 
€*n!in*!^, till (niL!h hlcli In* ronld not 
Si ♦» iri-i wa\,)iianii4 Innd in Korm*, 
iti‘‘taiirrs on iitln*-]>:iyois, in oiImts 
on tiiho-owiMTs. Ill*, adilod, liow- 
i*\<‘r, that a!ih<Mi::h ho did not p(*« 
Inov ilo'so diflicutiif's coahl ho oxor- 
i*nn»o, )m* did not »'?iy tlmt (nimrs 
cmild not ovorcoint* tlmtn. Insfiort, 
ho said noihim; tliat indicaiod any 
purpoMf, or appi»*lu*Msioij, mui*li loss 
hiiioiiniod to a diM'laraiion, lliat he 
fsiioiiUJ hiiri.-’flf oppose the inensitie 
in tiie Hou**e of Loids; and, as for 
the Id'^hops, he expressly saiii, that 
he ktieiv not wliat their opinions 
xvere or would be. lie was indeed 
desiiouH of hearing from that meet- 
ing some proposition to be laid he- 
tore them : hut he obtained no aucli 
eominission.” 

Tiie corrected copy of the C 4 i- 
lumny circulated hy Loi'd John 
against the Bench of Bishops 
turns out to he very like “ tho 
baseless fabric of a vision.** That 
trite (piotatiun is a somewhat wordy 


expression of what miuht he given 
ill a iiiono'iy liable. The Hishop*s 
se<‘ond letter to Lord John ends 
thus : — 

“ Mv Loin*, — When I know all 
this, and when I consider that your 
)oid}<hiji avows tliat y«m knew (in- 
d<‘e(l if. is hardly pos-ilde that you 
could he ignorfuif) when you spoke 
at 'rotfie^.s and Tavistock, and wrote 
youi p/lacarded letter of the ult., 

what x' je^ the ‘ orn* proposition, at 
h*r;*'t/ V. Inch you thus repeatedly 
sm?i*d to have " made to the 

heads of the Churrh,* and rejected 
hy iIk'Iti wiili a threat ot ‘ opjoising 
it ill lie* House t>l Ennis/ and ahaii- 
doned hy inini'^tem in eonst'tj'ience, 
of ih'tt thre.'if: and when it appears 
that pi oposiiioM ('never made to 
tin* hi ) wa« no" abandoned, hut 
was 111 uie ilie fo'indHtion of a hill 
hieii^ht into i^;o liainioit siion after- 
waid'‘, ami wa*^ uifiiu:ii*‘ly with- 
diaivn hy toe minister who intro- 
duced it men !y hccaiise it was oh- 
j«*eiefl to hy the iPhe-payers (see 
i>e!».i»es, ;hl of July, lS“i;>) — I regret 
thf two days ai»o I enijiloxed riiy- 
sell in wiiiing so long a letter to 
yeur loni'^hip. 

“ I am, mv Lord, 

** Vour hntEliip^s most obedient 
Servant, 

ExrTKR.” 

“ I’hf* Lord Jolin Jlussell.’’ 

• 

What now was left for the luck- 
less Eord Jidin to do? lo write 
ih(* fo!U»wing h*tter, and to receive 
the following reply; — 

“ TO TUI. TUf.IIT ItKV. THi: HI SHOP OF 
I'.XUTKK. 

Jnji. 5, 1S35« 

“ My Loni)^ — I had the honour to 
receive, the night before last, two 
letters from your lordship, dated on 
the dtst ult , nnd t 2 d iiist. 

“ It appears from the eiMjuirtes I 
have iiiiule, that early in lS$3,and be- 
fore the iiitrodiirtion into the House 
of Commons of the Tithe Coinmu- 
tation Bill by Lord Althorp, a con- 
ference Utok'place between the first 
miiiiaier of Hie crown, aasiated by 
two of bis c<dleague« and the Arcln 
bishop of Cantei hur}% on the subject 
of tlthee. In that conference the 
Archbishop expressed bis own indU 
vidual opinion chat the outline of the 
plan proposed to him was open to 
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great ohjecttons. Other coinuiiiui- 
catlons took place, aho^^ctlier confi- 
ned to the primate })rr 80 ually, and 
not imparted to any other of the bi- 
shops. 

“ When 1 made my sfU’Pch^ at 
Totness, 1 was under the itupressiou 
that those eoMimunications between 
lisa Majesty V servants and the Arch- 
bishop of C\.:jterbury were, on the 
part of the iaiter, in a more foitnai 
and representative character, and 
were more determined in opposing 
tentiments than according to niy re- 
cent enquiries and present convic- 
tiou they really were. 

“ Every thing that has since pass- 
ed between your Lord^iiip and my- 
self, has arisen out of thi.^ siinpie 
misapprehension on niy part ; I deep- 
ly regret this inisapprehens'ion. 1 
should feel that I were uiiwoithy of 
the post which I lately filled in his 
Majesty’s councils, and of the ho- 
nour of representing my late euiisti- 
tuents, if I could have the least hesi- 
tation in declaring wdiut I now be- 
lieve to be the truth, and at llie same 
time expressing my concern if any 
thing which may have fallen from me 
in speaking or in writing, should have 
had the effect of throw ing even the 
most passing discredit upon the con- 
duct or character of the bench of 
bishops, whose authority and just 
influence it must ever be my anxious 
wish to support- 

I Lave the honour to be, my 
Lord, 

“ Your Lordship's obedient 
Servant, 

“ J. Russell.” 

Exaei\(SthJfm, 1835, 

“ Mv Lord,— I have this instant 
received your Lordship’s letter of 
yesterday’s date, from Saltram. 

** 1 trust that it is unnecessary for 
me to say, that if any unpleasant feel- 
ing has been excited in my mind by 
any thing which has passed, it is 
completely removed by the frank 
and honourable communication 
which your Lordship has made to 
me. 

** Having deemed it my duty to 
communicate to the public what 1 
liave before written to your Lord- 
ship, it would be a gratification to 
me to give the same publicity to the 
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feeling wdiich I now expref»«>. 1 tiiere- 
fore take the liberty of saying, that 
1 should rejoice if your liOidbhip 
should do me the honour of allow- 
ing this letter to accompany the pub- 
lication of your present sentiments^ 
if it be your purpose to piihlibh 
them. 

** In saying this, 1 hope to be un* 
derstood as w'ishlng to take that 
course which it may be rno.st satis- 
factory to your Lordship that 1 
should take, in order to give full ef- 
fect to my declaration, that you have 
in your letter to mt*, in a manner 
highly honourable to your caiulour, 
removed every unpleasant impres- 
sion ifiiich I may liave personally 
received, and every shadow^ of iin- 
))utation on the character and con- 
duct of the bi^hops in general. 

“ 1 have the honour to be, 
my Lord, 

“ Your Lordship’s most 
Obedient and liumble 
Sei vant, 

H. I'XhTLH.” 

** The LordJohn lluBaell.” 

Lord John’s letter is, on the whole 
— though he is far from seeing his 
offence in its iinignitude— not." dis- 
creditable to him"; but it ousht to 
have been in abetter spii it. lie liad 
used tow^ards the Bislic.p of Exeter 
language studiously insolent; and 
he should have felt shame. If ho 
felt it, but w^as too proud to confess 
it, then ’twas a base piide. If bo 
felt it not — if he feels it not now' — 
we fear ho will never write a trage- 
dy superior to Don Cailos. 

As for the Bishop’s behaviour, it 
has been in all things admiri^jle fri^ 
beginning to end. Having vindi- 
cated all his brelhrcD, ho cared no- 
thing about the silly insult to him- 
self; and not only, with true Chris- 
tian magnanimity, forgave it, but 
spoke with kind commendation of 
his rude aggressor’s amiable dis- 
position, as evinced in his confes- 
sion of error; and though we do 
not doubt — with one or two excep- 
tions perhaps — that every one of our 
Prelates would have behaved almost 

as well as the Bishop of Exeter 

we do doubt if the same might be 
truly said of any one of the ** other 
gentlemen ” of England, 
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Tills pr<»tty little uupretendii)^ vo- 
lume, ill its f^rcy j^arb, without any 
ornaiiu'iit to ailract 'Cfou'-iraw -loving 
eyes, almo.-.t like a Qiiiiki^ess iu her 
fvery-day attire aiiiong a bevy of 
femalca of souie olImu- u'ly dilK rent 
persuasion bedizencil fo. u balbdu.-B 
not look as if it desiied ilto gt tuual 
gaze; yet liom the plaeid hioiie it 
'vears, it bcems. like home uuclois- 
tiTcd and home-loviiig socie.l ^un ia 
iier iiu ek huinaiiitii s, uiu'OitKeiouK 
neither of its own noolest virtues, 
nor niayliap even of il.s own biau- 
:i( s; noi }et uiiw to leeeive — 
i.ot the homage of a ‘mii.itluu — for it 
l.'UVf s ih;st lo be jniid to hlgiier elaiiiis 
— blit, i!i(* iiieense oi loa* liieulbed 
fjoin huiuiile and haojiy lieaits, like 
liie scent of \ iulets Iruio lowly places 
in uatiii. ’s leiiied nooks, haunted 
Auily by ibo pioU'» rbildreu ul natuie. 

lu plujifM’ but not simpler words, 
tliere is much f,e.iuiiffd j/oetry in 
fiiis volume; but it ol e i.iod'tliat 
may not be gieutly leli-htd by the 
111 ill ion. Tlie mi i lion iiuotrer and 
thirst after the stroiniei* and darker 
j>assions ; nothing will go down with 
them but pure Byron. They arc intole- 
rant — or eaielcbS — or even ashamed 
4)f those emotions and afleciions that 
cotnpobo the blessing of our d<iily life, 
and give its lustre lo the lire on the 
Jiearth of every Chiistian household. 
YetJ'ur all that, they are inexperienced 
jn those same Htronger and darker 
passioDB of which they prate, and 
know nothing of the import of those 
pictures of them painted, with back- 
ground of gloom and foreground 
of fire, in the works of the truly great 
masters. The disturbed spirit of 
such delineations is far beyond the 
reaches of their souls ; and they mis- 
take their own senseless stupor for 
solemn avve^or their own mere phy- 
hipd exciteinent for the enthusiasm 
of imagination soaring through the 
storm "on the wings of intellect 
There are such things in ** Satan's 
Invisible World Displayed *' in poe- 
try, as strong and dark passions; 
and they who are acquainted with 


their origin and end call them uud 
pa.Hsions ; but tlie good passions ai e 
not daik, but bright; and they aie 
strong too, sti oxiger than death or the 
grove. 

All human beings who know hovV 
to reap 

Tin Iiarvt:,t of a quiet eye, 

Tliut biuixlsainl s;‘,cps on its own Iiturt,” 

feel, by the touch, the*. fit,\\eTK of af- 
fVt iioii in every handful of beauty 
they ga:her up from those fortunate 
ficlil.-> on wliich fchiiies for ever 
ihiough all seasons the sun of life. 
How Hoft tlie leaves! and as they 
meet the eye how fair ! Framed, s o 
might it seem, of gretii dew consoli- 
diiied into fntgrance ! Nor do they 
lade when gently taken fjom their 
stalk on its native bed. '1 hey liour- 
i^h forever if you bruise them not — 
Kcn^ilive indeed — and if you ate so 
forgetful as lo treat them rashly — 
like those ul the ]>laut that bears that 
name— they shrink and seem to 
shrivel for a time— glowing pale 
as il upbraiding yyur harshness ; but 
cLei ished, ibey are seen to be all of 

*• Iiriiiioital amaranth, thft tree that grows 
Fiibt by llic throne of (Hod 

for the seeds have fallen from hcavcxi 
to earth, and for eighteen hundred 
years have been spreading thcin- 
selvea over all soils fit for iheir re- 
ception— and what soil is not fit? 
Even fit are stony places and 
places full of thorns. For they 
will live and grow there in spite of 
such obstruction — and among rank 
and matted weeds will often be seen 
peering out like primroses gladden- 
ing the desert ! 

Is this the nature of the poetry in 
this volume ? Unless we do very 
greatly deceive ourselves— it is ; but 
we shall let you judge for yourselves 
by a few specimens. We confess 
that we opened the volume with a 
disposition to be delighted ; but had 
we not been so, the sadder would 
have been oqr disappointment For 
we love the author — personally but 
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little known to us — because Iicj is liis 
father's son. Twenty years and live 
Lave flowii since wu walked among 
the alleys greeu” of Alie.rion with 
William Rost oe the elder—and who 
ever conversed with him for a few 
hours in and abimt his own home — 
where the stream of life llowed on 
BO full and clear— without carrying 
away impressions that never seemed 
to become leiiiemlnances ! So vivid 
have they remained amidst the 
obscurations and obliterations of 
time, that sweeps wiili his wings all 
that lies on the surface of the soul, 
but has no power to disturb, much 
less destroy, the records printed 
on the heart’s core — imperishable 
even here — and hereafter to be 
brightene d, we beiie\e, into a splen- 
dour far exceeding what could ha\o 
belonged to them in tliis flu(*tuatirig 
life! ^ 

The family of the Uoscoes have 
not been degenerate from tlie \ ii Uicn 
of their parents. The name is ih»w 
honoured for their own sakcvs; in 
them talents and genius are sc<*n to 
be hereditary ; and he will liave 
much to contend against and over- 
come, who, belonging to that line, 
shall ever act so as to make men 
bring to mind Miith angry sorrow 
the "character of his illustrious 
ancestor. All iho Urrscoes n(»w 
alive arc known in our Litei’ntui'e ; 
Thomas, w1h», it ivc ini'-lakt? not, is 
one of the younger brothers, has al- 
ready achieved much reputation ; 
and William Stanley, the eldest, 
long admired iii n wddc circle of 
friends as a man of the finest iacul- 
ties, and far i)eyoivl it as gifted with 
true poetical seu'-ildliiy and fancy, 
will now be regarded by all w'ho 
love poetry rather than praise it, as 
a contributor to its stores of not a 
few strains of the true inspiration. 
He seeks not to soar into the high- 
oat heaven of invention;" for he 
knows his ow'n powers, and wisely 
uses them in their own spliere— the 
apbere nature has chosen to allot 
them — and in that quiet domain 

Beauty pitches her tents before 
him** — removing, as her happiness 
bids, from vale to vale— and often 
resting, with her calm«encanipment, 
by tlie side of some silvan stream, 
where the scenery seems to sleep in 
perpetual Sabbath. 

Here are a few—a very few lines 
^written nearly thirty years ago— > 


** III life's morning march when his spi- 
rit was ytiuiig ; *' 

and yet they are felt by us to be 
inspiied by that presagtful spirit 
which, in early genius, often hiings 
over the dreams of risimr youth the 
sombre shadows, ilmt mitrlii seem iti 
nature to belong but to iliose of de- 
clining age. Most musical, most 
mehmcholy '* — a simple air indeed — 
but as it UsteiiH, the heart feels it 
comes from the heart. 

wuitti n tv cassing tiiuocgu 

VALK CUL'L'IS, TV OClUllLll, 

“ Vulc of tile cros«, the shepherd*! tell 
*Tis ‘'Wcet v%iihin thy \\i»ods to dweil ! 

For there are '■iimtid shariow.s seen 
That frctpient It tunt lliy dewy green ; 

In WHodenstf' winds the dirge is Ming, 
The conv* nt IhmI hy spirits mug. 

Arid inatin hymns and vesper player 
Ihciik softly oil tae triinqiiil uir ! 

“ \'ale of the cross, fl*f> Kl.ephrrds fill 
*Tis sweet ^^^rhl^ fl’.y v\ taxis to dwt I' ! 
For Ptacf h.iih tliue her'^potlvs ihri lie, 
And |i\ri.>nr! ^ to the world ntiKnoAii ; 
Tlie nuirmitt of the di'.taiit nil*, 

'I*he Sihiith srefiee i>r ih< hjlK, 

And all theqn'cr (i nl hithirivi ii 

the go.titn g‘ifes ol heaven 

The linea To a Lily flowering 
by Moonliirbt*’ were, wc lielieve, 
wiilten in Mr Ro^coe’a »eveiileemh 
year — or even enilier; and though 
they are uiiirersally known, that is 
no iCHsoii why we should not tians- 
fiT them to our pages. Frmnl 
thought, and far better than promt, 
for H man to know' that his nauie 
may be ernbalined in ibe memory of 
one strain — which he kne v. not, 
he breathed it, whether i^ie next 
hour might not consign to oblivion ! 
The Moon was hiight and the Lily 
was fair, and the. boy gave vent to 
bin heart in verse. Into that verse 
flowed all that w'as purcsi in iho 
multitude of thoughts within him— 
and many long years al ter w'ards, tlie 
man is happy lo recognise wdiut he 
once w'as in the feelings hovering 
over the immortal image, of the dead 
flower, and to know that they have 
added loveliness even to the Lily. 
If you think that exaggeration— why 
then brush scornfuljy away all the 
heauttful little poems and tiaginenta 
of poems, in which iliey who made 
them wished but to utter the grati- 
t«id« of their joy, or the reaiguauun 
of their sorrow. 
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O vvhv, ill nil Lily pale, 

IjUv'nt ihuu tu l*losM)m in the wan moon- 
ll^hr, 

And hiit'd thy lich perlume upon the 
ui^ht, 

Wlien all thy sisterhood, 

III silkt-r! and tioori, 

Si'reeii rlifir solt la^-t's lionn the sii-kly 
gait- ? 

I^iir horned Cyinhia wous thy modest 
U iwer, 

And wirh her houtmi»f< lips 
Thy ki SOS cold she sip'.. 

For thou art aye In r o'.ly paramour, 
Wimr lime she iii^hlly 4mls htr starry 

h'lWer, 

Trie kM ill celestial light, 

And •‘I vor ereseorit hnght. 

() ask ihy vestal tpieet', 

If she w'l (hee uiivisi* 

Whole in the liie's.*d skies 
Th,t rnaiflen may he ‘►ei n, 

Wild liiifU' like iiiee her pjilo head tliro* 
the ray, 

Lovi'siek tt'id piiiirtg fo.' the evt iiing ray ; 
And iivtd rt Virgin i lui'te omni tin holy 
<)l t'o^hiiO woi irl^ o'tii oieil of Jin. lanchoi) ? 
(> i< il me nliere she tiweijs ; 

S i on T ny moUMifol neil 
Mniil D an iiii:iill. llmg 
lltr ii nder ‘'iglis to give fheo fiesh per- 

liiri t‘, 

II r }»iie iii^'ht lustre to enhanre tliy 

hiooiii, 

Arid ii.nl lUoc^teais to led thysorrow- 
ing.” 

Perliaps n«n(» among us evc^r wrote 
verses of nuy wjirtli, wiiti Jiad not 
boeij, tnitic* or less, readers ot our 
old lialludH. All our pools ha'e been 
so>-iUid even \V^l^d^^vonh woubl 
ii«»l have been llie veiifahle and only 
AXoid^vvortii, had lie not in linjhood 
poied--oh, the, miser !~-o\er Perey‘» 
Relitj'ies. From the highest to the 
liuriihlest, tiiey have all drunk from 
those silver spi jiigs. Shepherds and 
herdsmen and wtmdgirieii have been 
lh»*, inasiera of the iiiighiy — their 
strains have, like the voire of a Holi- 
tary lute, inspired a power of sad- 
De^^i into the liearta of great poets 
that gave their genius to be preva- 
lent over all tears, or with a power 
of Kuhliiidly that gave it dominion 
over all U'rror, like the sound of a 
trumpet. The llabes in the Wood ! 
Chevy. Chase! Men become women 
while they weep — 

Or si net up heroes from the glorious 
etrom/* 

We have seldom read a modem 


composition so tender and so 
true ” to the spirit of those old bal- 
lads, whieh one might think wero 
written by Pity's self, as this Dirge. 

ninor-. 

“ O dig <i grave, and ilij,' it deep, 

Where 1 and rny true love may sleep! 
Wc’l! dig a grave, and dig it deep, 
Wheiti tljou and iliy true love shall 
sleep ! 

** And let It lip fire fathom low, 

AVin ie winter w ii.ds iriiiy never blow 
Anil ir si mil be five (utliorn low. 

When; wiuicT winds shall never bloa*! 

“ Aim! let it lie on yorrJer hiU, 

Wile re glows the inminram dattodil ! — 
And if shall he on yonder hiJl, 

AViierc grows the inouiitaiii daiTodil I 

“ And plant it round with holy briers, 

'I'o fiigfit away the fair\ fires ' — 

Wf'il ])Uiit It round with holy briers, 
lo fright away the fairy fires ! 

“ And ^(t it roufid with celandine, 

And nolding heads ot coluinhiiie f— 

AVVM *criC round wifli celandine, 

And nodding heads ol columbine ! 

** And let the ruddock build his nest 
Jus*' a*'OVC niy truejove’s breast !-— 

Tof iiidilock he shall bund fiis nest 
Just above Ihy true love’a breatt! 

And warb’e his sweet wintry song 
O’er <»ur dwt’lling ail day long ' — 
y\n«l he Mliall waihle his sweet song 
O er ycur dwelling all day Jong. 

“ Now, tender friends my garments take. 
And lay me out for Jesus’ sake !— 

And we will now thy garments take, 
And lay thee uuL lor Jesus’ sake I 

“ And lay tne by my true love’s side, 

That I may be u ftiilbrul liride !— • 

AVc ll lay thee by thy true love’s side, 
Tiiut thou mayst be a faithful bride ! 

** When 1 am dead and buried be, 

PiBv to God ill heaven. for me !— 

Now thou art dead, wc’ll bury thee. 
And pray to Cod in heaven tor thee! 

Benedicite !** 

Wo know not how it li— or ratlier 
we Hbould nay, wo do know how It 
cannot tell how — itisimpoB- 
aible for any poet to plesae us — let 
him write ever so well— in writing 
about— the Lakee. We mean, of 
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course, the EngsiMli L'^kes— tlie Lakes 
of Westmoreland, LaucH'^liire, and 
Cumberland — for nliliougli tlx; Lakes 
of Scotland iu tbeiiisi h os ;.re all that 
Lakes can be, tJn*}- an; iio-i so to us 
— heaven bl<. ss tlii-tn — u *j-. although 
we are all tlial e o can bo, an* w^e so 
to them — ho.nin bloss us! — else 
why so seldoiii <io thoy \i>u us iti 
our sloe}, ‘r' Hat every olliei’ night 
we are at ()iiosii.< iul I iiidormere 
murmurs “ eome ! lie upjii my 
breast \Mlirim Roseoe, iheie- 
fore, must pardon us for ihiuKiiig 
but poorly of his “ Lines to the 
River Bralhay, iu Lun^dale ” True 
they were wi iu 1 7i'7, lad' le w e 
were wedded (ibink iboifgh for 
a season separate d, ib-jc ’.\e an* di- 
vorced —divorce were doaUi in 
Bowness chuieb— to '‘Viutb r.'iieie — 
to the Q'i« on (d ibe Ij*iKes. Louk 
at ti.eso lo.idy voing Ide^ now 
tO'jsing llieir in the b.ceJie, 

now l^raiding tlieni iu the ^u^^^bille 
— they are the cltiUlren t-f th.ii mar- 
riage. Believe that but for the love 
of the Naiad for N’oith, they had 
ne.er been born—iiot oii<* of tliem 
all would etc r have JiUag iloaling iu 
its cradi*’ of water- 1 dies ainon:; 
liiuse charmed clouds ! Nay I 
William .Suriley ^Roscoe 1 d'hou 
ba^t no bu'»iuess with the River 
Brathay but to walk by her siile 
along the meadows. We have lip- 
ped her in secret among the clouds 
— we liave cleaved to Ijer on lier 
rock-bed in the woods— we have 
blended with her bosom in sunless 
chamber clifl'-roofed of the same 
stone that frowns from the blind face 
of Pavey-\ik; aud with whom, pray, 
hadst thou diued tlie day thou sawest 
the Brathay losliii Grassmere? Ask 
the Two Giauls — aud they will nod 
their wooded heads, as much as to 
say — “Our Bralhay— under heaven 
-^belongs to Windermere/* 

For the same reasons, aud a thou- 
sand others, we hare merely looked 
at the “ Lines written in the Woods 
of Kydal-Hall '* — aud think wo saw 
mention made of the Di uids. They 
are dated 1804; and why did Mr 
Roscue take no notice of Lady 
Diana Fleming’s white pea-fowJ, 
sitting on the limbs of that huge old 
tree like creatures newly aligltted 
from the Isles of Paradise I All un- 
disturbed by the waterfalls, whicb, 
as you kept gazing on the long-de* 
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pending pluin.igc illuminiug the 
foreKt-giooni, seemed indeed to lost* 
their sound, aud to pai lake the peace 
of tliat resplendent rtuow so beauti- 
ful — each splendour a w«)ndroiJs 
Bird! For lo ! they stretch thcin- 
selves all up, wiili theii graceful 
crests, oVrcaiio})ied by the umbra::v 
drapiM-iecl as from a throne ! A /i 
never surely were been in this daj - 
light woild Hiich a show of ua- 
Urrcbtrial creatures— though coo'ft 
fiom afar, all happy as at liome iu 
the Faiiicb* CHk ! 

Having thus vented our sple» ri, 
we are as amidhle as ever; aiid, 
though our haunt'., wbmi we won* 
the g-nvii, M ere among the tcro\*> ( I 
I>isi (and sM<*elly, loo, Hows l).e 
Clierwell round the lieUls of St Maiy 
MjgdaU lie, iu Miiiiiiier as steady ami 
as silent as tlie dream-laml of slec}; j, 
}et with Micb an accomplished scho- 
lar as U'illi ini Stanley lio-coe, vve 
lly back' thii»ugb a long glimiiJcriuLT 
vista of }earH, and sit with bin 
among the whispering reeds on the 
low banks of tite C'am. But the 
tOM'ers, how high ! and how high the 
spirit that inhabits i/umij, 1< t poet*^, 
aud divines, ami ora’ois, and stiiti s- 
rneii speak, iu many an inspirefl 
page that nevtr will the Mii>#sler 
die till tlu‘y tliem -el#es be dead ! 
“ To Spring on tin- banks of the f'am.'’ 
'Tis a ehissic sttain, such a4 young 
Collins might have sung by the 
skster stream, — the boy Milton 
iniirmured by the same sedgy brink, 
when “ the dim vv^oods were still/* 
Wt; should have expected a man 
of such fine taste as Mr W. 8. Roscoe, 
and such true feeling, Ubwriie good 
sonnets ; and he has doui^ so, mak- 
ing allowance for a want of varie- 
ty in the pauses— hut they arc loo 
few iu number. We hav e transcrib- 
ed three of them into the album of 
one most dear, in wJiich no worth- 
less matter can ever fmd iu way, 
aud here they are, that you and 
others may do so likcvvirie. 

TO MY VATHKa. 

** Stay thine o'ei>]iado«virig wingf, relrril- 
lesB Time, 

Nor shed tho&c auburn lucks with falling 

That o’er my fathcr’b frowfiless forehead 
play 

Graceful and fair, as in youth's golden 
prime. 
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Sff»y thy rude hand, and he thro* many a 
dime 

Sljall teach thee to retrace thy distant way 
To the regions of historic; d.xy] 

Or he slmll diann thee with prophetic 
rhyme, 

Swept lioin the strings of Freedx^m*^ 
holy lyre, 

Or call tlic from (h* Aiisonian land, 

Arid vvitli the strains their hrcafliing lips 
inspiie. 

Win lljy cold ear, and cheek Ihy ebbing 
s<iiul ! 

Vain is my prayer — already o'er my sire 
Tiiou, ruthless power, hast stretch’d thine 
iron hand ! ’* 

TO A 15IK11 81NG1NT, ON A SIOHMY HAY. 

Sweet tlird, that in (he pauses of the 
blast 

T.ovc t thy simple rrtlody to pour, 
Keg.irdless ot the winter's icy lioiir ; 

And ever HSthc-ky is overcast, 

.Shroude-tt tliy*ell ; and when the storm 
is ]MsI' 

Warhie t afiesh, fortli from Ihy blanched 
howc’i, 

Trusting that Spring shall wake the 
slumbcrii g tlnwer, 

\nr ad\er.‘(‘ seat-ons so for ever l'i‘*f ; 

So I amid the beat»iig storms ol lile 
Tun; to the dimes where Memory’s 
daughters d v eli, 

And yield each calm day of a vain worlu’s 
s’ life. 

To the sweet labours (f the voc il “In ll ; 
Wirli t )iid hope vvoi.shipjnng tlm«e b/titr 

N( n(‘. 

And tlic twin god who ru’es with bolt 
divine." 

T.3 Tin. HAUVl.hT MOON. 

“ Again tlioii reignest in lliy goldcMi Inll, 
Kejoicing in thy sway, fail queen of xiigfiil 
’Tile ruddy reapers liail thee with delight, 
Theirs is the harvest, theirs the joyous 
cull 

For ta.sks well ended ere the season '.s full. 
Sweet orb, tbou smilest from tby snriy 
height, 

But whilst on them thy beams arc slud- 
ding bright. 

To me thou com’st o’er^hadow’d wdili a 
pall ! 

To me alone the year hath fruitless flown, 
Kirth hath fulfilTd her trust thro* all her 
lands, 

Tile good iran gathcreth now where he 
had sown. 

And the great master in his vineyard 
stands * 

But 1, as if my ta<>k were all unknown. 
Come to his gates, alas, with empty 
hands.** 

A few minutes age, we Were en- 


deavouring to work ourselves upin- 
to a ragfj with Mr lloRcoe, for dar- 
ing to WTile during Words^ worth’s 
life and ours ! (oli ! whnt a fall W'as 
them, my countrymen!) about our 
Lukes. For Windernioro, as all the 
world know*!, is our wife ; and as for 
AVoids worth, wliy ho has been for 
ye.iis—(wft were the fir^t to apply 
to birnsi lf his owm grand line, re- 
gard iner Dun mil, who bleeps in the 
liaise, )'— 

“ Sole king of nn-ky (himbeiland,** 

Blit AVft could not do it, and dia- 
misficd him w’ith a poetical reproof. 
The simple Iriiih is, that poetry is 
hilt experieuci* spirilualized; and our 
friend— if he wuil let us call him bo — 
never was much among our moun- 
tains. But let him im dilate on w'ell- 
known and tlcap loved places and 
the iMU**e Tills his hear t with tenderest 
emotion.**, tlirit take to themselves ex- 
pression tbni must tell on every heart 
— for eveiy heart has its ow'ii well- 
known and dear loved places — to 
\s liii h it tt ansfers whatever of beauty 
or cf pijtlios it m< ets wi.li in strains 
sinceie; and tbii'i are. there holjr 
abiding spots r<ii all our heintr’s best 
ufIVetimiK, jij w'l.i.'li they live lor ever 
apait from iill noii-e, and pn servo all 
their pIi^^irle fer\#.or. Such is the 
chanu'tei <il ibc exipiisitely mournful 
Mar»z.is, “ To a De'^erted (auintry 
Scat.” 

*' H.ii to tli\ •‘lien*. \vood«f, 

'Thy ’“Oil mo climafc, nnd (by deep repose, 
Where the W(‘ t wind as he goes 
Mfiaiis to the Hnotls, 

Thrtt ihnT the fori’st glide, 

And journey with a n’clancboly tide ! 

“ 11 ill to thy hny^py grouiul, 

Wlieie ill! <lcc;“’(l m stillest solite.de ; 

And no unliull'iw’ii *rnnd 

Wakes n.atUH“ from bi r ho’y mood ; 

Here let rne wa*.te away 

The little leisure ot lifeV busy day! 

“ Thy lone niid arciet^t towers 

Shall he my only haunt from youth to 

Offe; 

The wild grown garden bowers 

Shall shelter me in life’s long pilgrimage; 

And 1 will think me Idcst, 

For cvfir in thy peueefiil bou^'ds to reat. 

'* On thee the sunbeann fidls 
In silence all tbe solitary year ; 

And mouldering are thy walla 

That echoed once with hospitable cheer; 
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And all is pa«»t nway trarquil be the day 

Tiiat stood around thee in thy prosperous Thut li^;bts the waiidtrcr on liis home- 
day, wuid way. 


But I may spi*k t!iy .‘^Iiades, 

And wander in thy lout; lourorten bowers, 
And haunt thv ‘•urniy jrljdes. 

Where the mild Mimnier leads the rosy 

And miir>;ltd lJ.)wers perfume 

The noontide air, — a undeiiiess of bloom. 

For nature liore ujjuin 
A\itlj steps repairs her woodland 

throne, 

Usurps the fair domain, 

And claims the lovely dcseit for her own. 
And o'er yon lhre*'holil throws 
Witlt Uvi!.h hand the woutlbiiie and the 
rose. 

“ Deep Mlence reigns around, 

Save when the blackbird strains bis tune- 
ful thruur, 

Then the old woods resound, 

And the sweet thrusU begins his merry 
note ; 

And from some scathed bough 
Tue murmuring ring-dove pours her 
plaintive vow. 

** Here ar the break of morn. 

No hunter wakes the liulloo of the chase, 
Nor hounds and echoing horn 
Ffigilt from their qfliei haunts the silvan 
race. 

Rest, happy foresters, for ye shall be 
In these green walks for ever safe and 
free ! 

*• Wave, laurel, wave thy boughs, 
Andsoexhe with iriendly shade my wea- 
ned head ; 

Come, siei'p, and o’er my brows 

With gentle h.ind thy dewy poppies shed. 

Here sliall he well forgot 

The many sorrows of this earthly lot. 

Haunts of my early years, 

Amid your sighing woods O give me 
rest ; 

Unnotic’d be the tears. 

Unknown the griet that fill this aching 
breast, 

While shelter'd in your bowers. 

With patient heart J wait the Buffering 
hours. 

“ Hoiv soon the morn of life, • 

The beam, the beauty of our days is o’er. 
Amid a world of strife 
The heart's young joys shall bud, shall 
bloom no more ! 


*• Lo ! where the lord of light 
In setting splendour pui.is his crimson 

beaiii'H, 

And at the approach of niu*ht 
Baihc'. his bnght oib uiuid the ocean 
.«tivntns, 

And s^nk^ iiito the west, — 

Sj still, so peacefui be my hour of rest." 

We cannot doubt f«rr a nioiTK^iU 
that the wpciiineiiM we ha\tt iiow' 
piven have jiisiilied all we have Maid 
of this wriu r’s taste, senMihilny, and 
fancy ; nor do w« hesitate to say, 
that tliey sliow he is a man of genius. 
Much has been said and sum;, of late 
years, about the nature of genius ; 
and about its distinction fioui talent. 
All people feel, thouirb lew people 
perhaps know, what it is; and w'o 
are, we confesH, ainoiij; the aelf satis- 
fied ignorant with resj>ect to the 
mystery’ of iis genesis, growth, and 
kind. But we have gained hy our 
criiicisni some credit with the world 
for undeisiaudini; suineihin^ of its 
works, aud a woik of ffeuiiis we pro- 
nounce the following iMonouy, which 
to our ears has a truly Miltonic flow 
of music ; and now that we have 
read it aloud to oursehes for the 
Becond lime in the silence of our 
Sanctiim, we exclaim, as we replace 
the volume in its uariow chasm in 
the compart shelf, That strain I 
heard was of a hii^her mood.’’ 

“ I’mbnii^rous weuds, that Iifl your aged 
arms, 

And brave the ruthleab tomppsts of the 
sky ; 

Storms that despoil th ''^yallcyV fading 

chaniiH, 

And rhaM* the snmmiT’s du'ng imdody; 
Ye old retn'fils i»f sulltud*-, 

When* nought but grlet migbt e'er in- 
trude, 

Ere the datk winter spread, s his latest 
gloom, 

To your wild rrign I come, 

'J'o pour the .sad and unavailing tear 
O'er Ileiii y’s rally birr, 

'With fiepprntranced s]>ii it, dark, yiO bojj-, 
And haunt ynm- aileiit sbadrs tn strictest 
inehtricholy. 

Oh! where, suolh shepherd, arc those 
joyous strains 

That charm'd so oft our plains ? 

While every silvan dell, and sculptured 
CttVP, 
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”\Vitli wood o'erhiirig, or wash’d by ocean 
wavf, 

to the erbo of thy summer iced, 

For l*iiii to thei* driTtM'd 

All oat to will till* ear of monij 

.Sw.i'ior (ban h.ii p or Iioiii ; 

Oid Mrisey h^tL'ltillg hush’d the lioDow 
ro.ir 

Of bin bi<;b wuvoH, and bade them on the 
hllol'O 

Foil wiili a shallow tide. 

And soli and slowl) 

'J’h«* ladu'^ ol the IIikmI, 

J'.Mn-ri: io^ frttiii llo'ir coral baitnt, 
iJjxot llii: ^olilirit briny wateis slnod^ 

Jn mull' astioiisii'd inixid, 

'i'o Immi I h y ^ »‘i srs blilbrr tli.tn llie chant 
or blur-evi-d syivfis in thrir iio/y courts, 
Wlirre ajui il Ni'ieos nlt loNijrls 
'I'w citide tile or.ran maids iluil Keep 
The fiMiiilain waters of the doeji ; 

And oh ailb luri it.aid voice would lure 
th«*e to their cells, 

Wakini* the hidden \uir« tliat dwella 
In [leaily cbitinbers of ihtir wieuthed 

shi lla. 

Oil at the Omt of even, 

Whin tl>r«iiii.'h tin* {i itli of heaven 
Jlesper went foi th in s'liiry maiillehriftht, 
A ml sih'tirc slumber’d in the arms of 
ni«bt. 

Thy n eiody would call 
Krlio I'ioiii her vaulted hall ! 
l^ven the gray bei in it in his amice weeds, 
AV'ith hoary staff and heads, 
lli'iishiii^ the forest dens with ttatidal d 
feet, 

Thy {Mistoral hymn would greet, 

And hfiid his ear to moital strniits so 
swort. 

Alas I might mnii'lit avail iby gentle 
I'liv ine. 

To soothe the rigiiur of <iiir ruder elirne ; 
Cold blew the host ninds on thy tender 
Iba hs, 

That on the teu»])est -beaten rock’*, 

Or in the wintry vale lie|i>w, 

Peii'.h’d in di ills of i'l o/eii snow, 

"While thro’ thy sorrowing Immi'I disease 
had Hpread 

The. parting throb, and hollow sigh of 
death, 

And ihoii, lone shepherd, hturg thy ali;k> 
ly head, 

And all untimely pour'd thy tuneful 
breath. 

** Ah me ! that tliou hadst sought the 
Buriny grovea 

Of fair Atiaofiia, and the pasture land 
Of Tuscany, where every shepherd roTeSj 
And sings propitioiiH loves ; 

Or the green magge of Arno's flowery 
strand, 


Or mountain caves of Sicily, 

'Where, on some tdive-siironded steep. 

Thy blue cyrs flung across the <b*ep. 

Thou hadst tiwokc the Doiic melody, 

Or listen’d to the ayi’eii’a song, 

'riint chant their ciisped waves among, 

Or hreathed the Iragrant w iiid that blows 
Amid the laiirers rustling hoiigliK, 

'j'fnii l^adst llniu inverdii'd unsung, 

Ainl many a vo(i\c wreath had o'er thine 
ut n been hung. 

“ O vain presumptive thoughts, thy 
rigoroiiH doom 

Is dial! by fate, and T am come 
Oil ttav.'ll'it J. t-t, to strew thy hearse 
AVitli wild untntui'il vei >e. 

For I hatl Wrinder d to tVie willowy shore 
Of boaiy Camus, fraught with ancient 
Joie ; 

Wlieie with due feet T woi.l to tread 
His anticpie walks, and orchard bowers, 
Ciirt with sunny walls and towers, 
(‘onvi»i'sing with the dead, 

Olt till the aci'iistom’d vesper hell 
U’ollM ific Hvvifi flight of meditative hours. 
And warn’d mv slow feet to the studious 
cell ; 

And olt 1 join’d the Rident crowd, 

That at the shrine of science bow'd, 

But oltetier waiidei M to explore 
'J'hose woods and deep hanks, where of 
yore 

Tlie dark orb’d priest of poesy 
First nmole liis Indy minstrelsy, 

Yet hud 1 lipuii’d hopes with thee to 
dwell. 

Sooth »liepheni, in tliy ever-shaded cell, 
\Viih thee as erst n[ion the eastern luwn. 
To wake the blue bds of the cloudy dawn. 
On somcgteeii hill where the deep fouD- 
tuiu runs, 

To watrh the crimson light of setting 
suns : 

With tliee as erst to tread 
The fticest’h leaf-stiown bed, 

And trace the \iulei, tempest-hurn and 

pale, 

Scenting with its thin breath the wintry 
gale ; 

With ihcu to visit in the haunted dell 
Storied tower, or tabled well ; 

With thee, on the far mountain's solitude. 
To court the golden cinctnied sister brood, 
Jovii’s high honour’d progeny. 

Daughters of Ifliietnosyne, 

And breathe with trembling lips my venet 
rude. 

And am I only come. 

To altroud thee, ahepberd, In thy timeleso 
tomb, 

To see thy bier with cypress garlands 
dreat. 

And the cold turf laid on tby hallow'd 
breast ? 
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Whilst the fiitfe tempi^ets oVr me rave, 

1 amid the forest's shelter'd walk, 
The last late flowers of sii miner iVom 
tlielr stnllc, 

With sorrowing h:uul to scatter on thy 
grave. 

O' winds that rage along the autumnal 
sky, 

The south may wao you to her rustling 
bower ; 

O woods that strew your leaves to fade 
and die, 

Your lauiglis may flourish iii the vernal 
hour ; 

O teiiJtr families of herb and flower, 

'i'liut sink and slumber in the cradled 
earth, 

You may again burst forth in purjde 
birth ; 

O thfui lone bird, that mounrst the d)'- 
Ing year. 

Shivering and cold amid tiie stormy night, 
For thee revolving planets may appear, 
And summer stars may sited their rising 
light ; 

O weeping season, dark and wintry now. 
The Spring may bind her roses on thy 
brow, 

Hut who vhall wake the eyes that sleep in 
death, 

Or hid the pale liji bloom with purple 
breath ? 

f) shepherd, dost thou slumber in the vale. 
Freshen’d by the iroinortiil gale? 

Or niMst iinnumber'ii worlds, that roll 
And glitter underneath thy feet, 

Mecst thou the dark earth’s dim diac<iver’il 
pole, 

And many an orb her sister planets meet 
lleneath the niirtain’d canopy of night ; 
And the fair seasons take their flight 
To the azure realms of day ; 


And the blithe hours foot their .silent way, 
Down to the low eortU's bourne, 

To trace their fateful round, and up to 
heaven return. 

Or wondering at thy heavenly birth, 
llroodest thou o’er the distant dream of 
earth, 

And wanderest on the solitary shore. 

Fast by the eternal ocean's roar, 

AVhosc goblen tide intermirnbly polb 
ir}ioti the shadowy bnid of souls. 

Asking his falling waves to waft to thee 
Tidings of mortality I 
Shepherd, 1 hid thee now a long farewell. 
Yet while the.se eyes b'-hold the orb of 
day, 

At noon and eve on thee mv thought# 
shall dwidl. 

Till De;tth enshroud me in his robe of 
rliiy. 

Whether he c'lll me to the fated tomb, 
1/ike thee iit youth’s prime hhrom, 

With lorks of Auluirii, or with tpeKj»e# 
ho.\r, 

Thee will I mourn, sweet shepherd, thee 
deplore. 

— .Soi »’owii)gf he sung, and then ueclined 
his head ; 

And now the queen of heaveti had west- 
ward led 

Her starry oeean, a»ui the «tivams of 
iiiuht ; 

And now had risen the stiil morn's liquid 
light. 

The sunbeams phiyinc on hi# dewy lorivv, 
Tilt* shephei'd woke ul the prey dawn of 
day. 

Drove through the hoary mist his breath- 
ing floiks 

And o’er the uplands took his solltaiy 
way.' 
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WILLIAM PITT. 

Part II. 


All the ^reat questions of pnliiicB 
return periodically in England. For 
the wantH, wishes, and passions of 
all generations are the same, and the 
liberty of England gives them all a 
tongue. The Established C-biirch, 
the duration of ParliAinent, the ad- 
tnissiiiii of Homan Catholics to the 
Legislatun^, the purificatiim of the 
elective franchise, have all revolved 
through the circle of debate in sue- 
r.pssive times, since the days when 
Enghr.id first had a constitution, the 
days of Elizaiieih. They, or topics 
Bimil.ir to them, will revolve wiiile 
England possesses a constitiilion. 
Hut this arisSes less from ilie neces- 
-iiiry of tliiugs than from the nature 
of dehate. An English Legislature 
has never existed, and never will 
exist wiiliout a roollict of parties. 
The new titles of faction are but a 
shifiiug of the oldest appellatives of 
party. There will always be found 
in a free legislature a body of men 
to whom freedom is a cloak for am- 
bition ; power is all in all ; a ruined 
country over which they can rule, 
is l>et(er than the noblest national 
prosperity of which lliey liave not 
the rule, that they may have the 
plunder. The political physio:rnoiny 
of those men is known. Chietly 
poor, and chiefly protligate in their 

I >ersonal lives, they have nothing to 
ose in properly, and nothing to hurt 
in conscience. They are thus sent 
into the field prepared to aceom- 
plisli the most violent change, by 
the most desperate means. Tliis fac- 
tion is small, cautious, and obscure, 
but it forms the ntwhus of the revo- 
lutionary min<l of the nation. It has 
a wonderful power of expansibility. 
It can sink altogether from sight, but 
when the hour for its evil is come, 
it is the cloud, no bigger than a 
fnaD*s hand, that distends over the 
whole political horizon, and pours 
down in a fnirricane. This was the 
spirit of the American llevolution* 
Neither wrongs indicted^ nor rights 
denied, unfurled, the banners of re- 
volt beyond the Atlantic. It was the 
fury of a faction for power, inftaming 
ihe passion of a populace for change* 
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This was the spirit of the French 
llevolutiou. Neither domestic tyran- 
ny nor foreign insult sacrificed ihe 
king oil the bloody altar raised to 
democracy. It was the fury of a 
facttioti for power, inflaming the pas- 
sion of a populace for change. But 
ill England, the character of the na- 
tion, grave, firm and decorous, com- 
pelled this spirit to assume another 
shape. It never dared, as in Ameri- 
ca, to tlirow off the mask, uiul start 
from the supplicant into the revolter. 
It never possessed eitlier the force 
or the effrontery, as in France, to 
exhibit its naked impurity before the 
people, and with the torch of a pro- 
fane philosophy in one hand, and the 
cup of massacre in the other, lead off 
the new dance of death, secure of 
seeing every class and condition of 
mail w’hiriing after it in its grim 
festivity. Here, always vulgar," fee- 
ble, and obscure ; nurtured among 
the lower liaunts of the common- 
wealth, it has always found it politic 
to bilk under the various disguises 
of imposture, difHdelit of its rneuns. 
It lias appealed to the young, by 
their natural distaste for the wisdom 
of old institutions, to the generous 
by their scorn of political corruptioD, 
and to the patriotic by their zeal for 
the honour of the country. Thus, 
nearly every public man of decided 
ability commences his career by the 
adoption of a cause which his whole 
after life is employed in resisting. 
Thus we find men of the most 
powerful understanding, and the 
most patriotic views, the Chathams, 
Burkes, and Pitts, forced perpetually 
to contend against the imputation of 
having deserted principles, which 
they never held, of being traitors 
when they had only be^n betrayed, 
and of adopting for the bribes of 
office, the resistance to objects into 
which they could have heea even 
ensnared only by the subtlest artifi« 
ces of faction. 

But in this decided and contemp- 
tuous judgment, we distinctly dis- 
claim all idea of iovoiviug the body 
known by the general name of Oj^ 
position. The changes oLihe public 
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councils from year to year may 
throAT Into its ranks men incapable of 
political deviation. Some of the 
greatest names of our liistory have 
been numbered amoin? the opposers 
of the (Cabinet for the lime being ; 
and it has been said, with a just 
knowledj?e of the English Govern- 
ment, that the country might as well 
exi^t without a Cabinet, as without 
an Opposition. 

Pitt had till now distinguished 
himself only as a subordinate He 
had been contiuit to follow the to> 
pics thrown out by the leaders of 
the House. But he bad felt his 

? owers, and he w^as now to lead. 

'he first public <]uestiou in which 
he thus advanced alone w'as Parlia- 
mentary Reform. There is strong 
temptation in the topic ; it has al- 
ways abounded in strong points 
of de/')amation, and it has always 
enlisted the popular feelings on the 
aide of the orator. Of all the (pies- 
lions that have ever come before a 
senate, it. is capable of the broadest 
colouring and the simplest tamper- 
ings with fact. But these were not 
the merits which won Pitt to its ad- 
vocacy. The alleged venality of Par- 
liament duiing the long dictatoiship 
of Walpole, its submission under the 
leaden sceptre' of the Pelhams, and 
its apathy under the shit tings of 
pow'er from hand to hand of the Hol- 
lands, Grafton, and even Chatham 
himself, bad roused popular con- 
tempt, and roused even more, the 
alarm of honest men and true pa- 
triots for the final full of the legisla- 
ture. From the accession of the first 
Georue to the commencement of the 
American war, in 177J, Parliament 
had nearly abandoned ail its influ- 
ence in the governinenl of the state. 
It was turbulent from lime to lime, 
but all its activity w'as impressed 
from without. The nation had be- 
gun to look upon it as a Bed of Jus- 
tice, a French Parliament, wliere the 
King alone was awake. But these 
were the feelings of quiet times, and 
the evil was endured. \Mion the 
American war came to counsel tlu^ 
Bation to look into its resources, 
whether of liberty or power, the ain- 
ffular adherence of Parliament to 
lAird North generated a new order 
of suspicion, embittered by a new 
order of resentment. Exaggerated 
accounts of public disaster, acting 


upon feelings unused to disaster of 
any kind, turned all eyes upon the 
conduct of that Legislature, from 
which they were constitutionally 
taught to expect defence. Tfiey 
looked in vain. The aspect of the 
war was darkening day l»y day, the 
arms of England were tninishiiig in 
every quarter of the globe, allies 
were luruiug into neutrals, neutrals 
into open enemies. The star of the 
eropite was palpably going down ; 
but the Minister and the Parliament 
were still as firm allies as ever. The 
cry of indignant alarm rang from 
corner to corner of the land, but 
within tb(i walls of the Legif^lature 
all was confidence. Remoiihtrance 
was the language of every poition of 
the people; but the Minister answer- 
ed it by a majority. To drive Lord 
North from power now became the 
universal object; but before they 
could seize the criminal they must 
storm the stronghold- The apathy 
of Pailiament was attributed to its 
corruption, its corruption to the form 
of choosing its niemliers; and men 
of the highest sincerity pledged them- 
selves to a measure, whose auuved 
purpose WHS purifying the Legisla- 
ture, at once to rescue it fioiii np- 
lional odium, to restore it to consti- 
tutional energy, and to make it an 
instrument ot national rights, instead 
of being a rampart of ministerial 
ambition. 

It is not our desirt* to palliate the 
failings even of Pitt, though his fame 
is the lame of his (*oiiiitry. Like in- 
ftu’ior men, he was open to the errors 
of poiiii(‘al inexperience, and had to 
learn Irom time the lessons that time 
alone can teai . liiMhis zeal for 
Parliamentary Reform of a senator 
of twenty-three, much must be al- 
lowed alike to the ardour of youth, 
the K^mptatiuna of part}*, and the 
rashness of immature knowledge. 
But those are not tlie cliarges brought 
against his memory. He is accused, 
in the bitterest tones of party, with 
abaudouing his views. Let that be 
his panegyiic,— 'let it be told to his 
honour that, when he saw the neces- 
sity for Uie change at an end, he 
gave up the change; that wlieu Par- 
Hamentbad, by the force of circuin- 
atances, resumed its full activity, be 
did not obstinately persevere in the 
regimen which was fit only to rouse 
it from a state of torpor; in that 
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in tbe mideit of the French Revolu- 
tion he did not revolutionize Enff- 
laiid. Ten years had made the whole 
distinction. Before that period, brief 
as it was^ popular opinion made but 
a slight iinpresHion upon the Legis- 
lature; after that period popular opi- 
nion threatened to become the tyrant 
of the LegiHlature. The influence 
which was nearly dormant in the 
time of Lord North, menaced the 
constitution with overthrow in the 
time of the Pitt Ministry. The fall 
of monarchy in J*' ranee had removed 
the barrier between tbe populace 
and power; the republican spirit of 
France propagated republicanism in 
every kingdom of Europe. Was this 
a time to add to the popular predo- 
minance in England ? The old bug- 
bear had been the preservative ; it 
was quietly laid in its grave. The new 
destroyer w^as democracy; was it 
folly to meet the evil with new wea- 
pons; to reject the insidious com- 
promise between personal popularity 
and national dounfell; to curb the 
license of the multitude as steadily 
as of old, the domination of the mi- 
Ulster ? This was the head and front 
of Pitt's ofl’euditig, and for this, undy- 
ing honour be to iiis giave. Hating 
corruption, he not less hated tu- 
mult ; kindling tin* vigour of the 
Legislature, he would restrain its 
viidence ; tiie champifiu of true li- 
berty, lie taught Englishmen to scorn 
the labours ot revolution. 

In the Roekinghairj C'abiuet 
was formed. Tiie premiers hip had 
been first offered by the King to 
Loid Shelburne ; but tliat iiublemau 
declining it, and statini; that, /or t/tr 
present, the Marquis of llockiiighani 
alone could fill the situation, his Ma- 
jesty assented. Shelburne and E'ox 
were named the Secretaries ot State, 
Lord John Cavendish w'as ("haucel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Lord C'amden 
President of the Council, Conway 
Commander-in* Chief, Keppel First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and Dunning 
Chancellor ot tbe Duchy of Lancas- 
ter. Thurlow was continued Cbui- 
cellor. 

On Uie 7th of May, 1782, Pkt 
brought forward his motion for Par- 
liamentary Reform, having been ap- 
pointed for tiiis purpose by tbe ge- 
neral meeting of ^£iendief reform 
at Richmond House. His speech re- 
capuuiaied tbe alleged grieTancee of 


the representation. He declared that 
his object was simply to bring back 
Parliament to its original system, 
and, by offering a reform at once mo- 
derate and substantial, relieve the 
State from those decays which threa- 
tened to destroy **the most beautiful 
fabric of government in the w^orld." 
He pressed heavily on tlie palpable 
diflerence between tbe public opi- 
nion and tbe votes of Parliament du- 
ring the American war, and argued 
that this hazardous anomaly was to 
be rectified only by restoring purity 
of election. He enumerated boroughs 
which Imd lost all connexion with 
the principle of constituency, places 
without trade, population, interest in 
the country, or any stake to entitle 
them to the distinction of sending re- 
presentatives to Parliament. At the 
same time tie admitted, that the 
corruption of which he complained 
was the natural eflect of tlie wide 
limits of our empire, and of the broad 
and great scale upon which its ope- 
rations were conducted; it liad grown 
with our growth, and strengthened 
with our strength, but it had not de- 
cayed with our decay. It had sup- 
ported a late Administration against 
all the conse(pieuees of a nn«chie- 
vous system and a dismembered em- 
pire/' He, coiu'Iuded by moving 
for a committee to examine into tlie 
state of the representation. I’he, mo- 
tion was lost by 101 to 141. 

The sweeping measure which has 
so lately passed inrailiameut ren- 
ders this topic new once more. We 
have not come to its actual woiking 
yet, for no iuhtautaneous change can 
be wrought upon tbe mind of Eng- 
land. We muNl speak of it still in 
theory: tlie future generation alone 
may feel the w'eight of its penitential 
practice. Examining it in the dis- 
passionate light of a problem in po- 
iitical pliiUisophy, and casting aside 
tbe prejudices alike of its advocates 
and its opponents, we cau»a1one come 
to tbe true conclusion. The^ only 
legitimate objects of a change in the 
representation can be, to render the 
elector less corrupt, and tbe repre- 
sentative mure efficient. Thus the 
question divides itself into two — ^the 
corruption outside tbe doors of Par- 
liuDcnt, and tbe inactivity within. 
Has Lord Jofan Russell’s bill met the 
first evil ? All men of honesty and 
honour, vitf neknoirkdge 
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that the corruption of the elector is 
nt once a personal crime and a pub- 
lic injury; for it implien in the elec- 
tor a breach of conscience, and in 
the representative a readiness to take 
the bribe which he gives. He who 
buys will naturally si'll. The dealer 
in corruption advertises himself. 
But has the iteform Bill increased 
or di!lli^li^hpd the facility of electo- 
ral corruption V It has increased 
chat facility on an enormous scale. 
By the ten*pound qualification, it has 
expres>ly lowered the whole elec- 
tive franchise, and lowered it to a 
class peculiarly corrupt and a(fUa- 
ti»g — the little shopkeepers. It is a 
principle of common sense, that the 
higher the qualification, the/ less 
liable to corruption. If the voters 
of a county were confined to a thou- 
sand gentlemen of a thousand a*year 
each, they would be less accessible 
by corruption than a thousand of a 
hundred a-year each, from the ob- 
vious circumstances, that they would 
be mof e conspicuous objects in the 
eye of their neighbours, have more 
character to lose, possess higher ha- 
bits, and, even if they were inclined 
to sell themselves, would be less 
within tlie power of purchase, from 
the higher amount oi their price. If 
the franchise were lowered from a 
hundred to ten pounds, it would fail 
constantly into a iow(?r class, more 
easily purchaseable, from their be- 
ing less maiked by society in their 
proceedings, and from the smaller 
sum necessary for their pin chase, 
the increase of their numbers not 
being in any degree a 6el>ori’ against 
the decrease of the bribe. If the 
franchise were, again, lowered to 
five shillings or fi\e iarihings, it 
would at each descent sink into a 
atill inferior class, more capable of 
corruption, and at a still cheaper 
rate. Of course, in these remarks, 
it JB not meant to say that a poor 
man may not have as proud a spirit 
and as pure a conscience as a rich 
one. We speak not of the individual 
exception : we take society on its 
broad scale, and there we are fully 
entitled to pronounce, that poverty 
and obscurity are strong temptations 
to the readier ways of gain. 

And this principle runs through 
every portion of the State. W'hy are 
members of Parliament required to 
Induce a qualification! three hun- 
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dred a-year in land for the borough 
member, and six hundred for the 
county member ? Certainly not for 
the absurd object, in a country es- 
sentially commercial, of excluding 
all but the agricultural interest; — 
certainly not of restricting the care 
of the Constitution to the wisdom of 
the country gentlemen ; — but for the 
purpose of securing a House exempt 
from the actual wants which make 
corruption easy and acceptable. 
Property in land was justly deemed 
the best standard for this purpose, 
as being the most secure. The sum 
now appears small ; but three hun- 
dred a-year, even a hundred years 
ago, was equal to twice the sum now, 
and was a considerable fortune. The 
opulence of commerce floats and 
fluctuates, the lauded property was 
permanent, and formed asolid gi oiind 
of character. The clear intention of 
the law WHS, that men entirely and 
permanently above personal neces- 
sity should alone constitute the Le- 
gislature. 

But it is asserted that every man 
has a light ht/ nature to a vole. No 
more than he has a right by nature 
to the British ('uustitutioii, or the 
empire ut China. A province in the 
moon would be as much the natu- 
ral lesult of being bom with two 
ainis and two legs. All political 
rights are ronvuitwuuL Man, by na- 
ture, has a right to nothing but what 
he can earn i>y his labour. Society 
IS even t-o far from giving an en- 
largement of his uatuial right in this 
most csHeniial instance, that it le- 
stiicts the right. The savage in the 
w'ildeiness has a right to all that he 
aiu hunt, fish, till.>^ The man of 
society is narrowed in all those rude 
privileges, his labour is put under 
guidance, his products are limited, 
bis enjoyments are ruled, according 
to the general uses of the commu- 
nity. The whole revolutionary 
theory on this head is one success- 
ive blunder. In fact, when man has 
once coalesced with his fellow- men, 
all natural rights are rapidly extin- 
guished. They are exchanged for 
one of more import than them all, 
but wholly growing out of bis new 
association, the Tight of being pro^ 
tected. Blit this protection argues no 
right to civil oflice. On the contrary, 
society in all instances where wis- 
dom has made the laws, enforces the 
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demand of a qualification. The law- 
giver knows that man is not, by na- 
ture, fit for power. He demands, 
therefore, that he shall exhibit his 
acquired fitness, before power can 
be intrusted to his hands. Prior to 
Lord John RiisRelTs bill, that fitness 
was required in this country in va- 
rious shapes, arising from various 
circ.UTnstances of life and history ; in 
some instances, descent from a line 
of freemen, in others an apprentice- 
^lii(> of a certain number of years, 
implying regular habits and appro- 
ved character; in others, purchase, 
which implies property, the chief 
stake required, and wisely requi- 
red, for the security against the l>e- 
irayal of trust, a negligence to public 
interest, or an ai>U8e of power. All 
These are now merged in one, the 
ten-pound qualification; too low to 
eoiiMitute property, too high to 
let in what its authors call natu- 
ral right; and after thus Kinning 
pa:uin‘!t both principles, abolishing 
;iie whole system of securities de- 
lived fiom location, birth, industry, 
and character. 

'j’hc new theory of Parliament is 
((juilly a blunder. It pronounces 
The two Houses the great council 
ol the nation, the supreme delibera- 
tive a'^sernhly, &c. ; and its purpose 
is esp 'cially to make the House of 
(/Oiiiinoiis the source, of all govern- 
liciiT, the very head of active autho- 
lity iu the state This is, in every 
a gross coiistiiuiional eiror. 
The King" and his Ministers are the 
“ trrear. cotincil of the nation.” The 
Parliament is simply the guardian of 
the coTiMirution. The King and his 
Ministers, having in their liands all 
the questions ot poliey, the making 
of war and peace, the greatest of all, 
\yith every other function of pub- 
lic rule, are the only (joiunimcnt, 
W’hatever body in the state pos- 
sesses the initiative in public ques- 
tions, is essentially the government. 
The business of the House is not to 
govern, but to guard. Our ancestors 
had too much the advantage of their 
posterity, to conceive the monstrous 
proposition, that the promptitude, 
secrecy, or deliberation essential to 
the conduct of an empire, could be 
found in an open assembly of three 
hundred, or of six hundred and fifty- 
eight, more than in an aaeembiy of 
as many millions. Its office Ss, there- 


fore, not to originate measures of 
exigent counsel, but to check their 
invasions of national liberty ; not to 
tyrann'zc, l>y absorbing l)ie whole 
power of the state, but to stand />«- 
tween the nation and let it 

come from what quarter it will, and 
with equal vigilance, \vbetlM*r from 
the Cabinet or the multitude. And for 
this purpose it possesses one branch 
of power, and but one, tlie command 
of the national purse. Without 
money nothing can be done; and the 
minister who fails to justify his mea- 
sure to the. House, is thus instantly 
stopped in his career. It is true that, 
practical I}', to prevent subsequent 
disputes, the opinion of the Ibuise is 
asked in a variety of public afiairs 
before tlieir execution. But this is 
merely matter of ministerial conve- 
nience. The (Cabinet are not en- 
joined to make these communica- 
tions, to ask tins advice, to awake 
these debates. They n»ay act, in the 
infinite insjoiity of public transac- 
tions, wiiolly on their own reMpoiisi- 
hility. 'i'he judgment of the Legis- 
lature cannot anticipate, it rniiMt fol- 
low; it cannot prohibit, it can only 
punish. The King in council is ilu; 
jiriinary niyenl, tlie Parliament \s only 
a check on the inini>^.er if he comes 
to them for Kupplics ; or, if he hhonlci 
not, a tribunal to impeach him for bi.s 
negligence, !ncaj)aciry, or treason. 

Tlie true office of Parliament be- 
ing thus defined, the only question 
at all times can be, on which side the 
danger of the constiiuiion la most 
imminent. Two centuries ago, it was 
inciiHced most from the throne, and 
(yharJes, reigning for eleven yeais 
without a paiiianieiir, was, though u 
mild, and even a reluctant despot, u 
despot in the full sense of the con- 
stitution. Yet w'e see wdih what 
terrible energy tlie power of the po- 
pulace diHtended itself, even in those 
timea of hereditary veneration for 
the throne. I bider Charles the con- 
stitution slept. Under the Parlia- 
ment it was brought from ita slum- 
bers only to be torn to pieces. Un- 
der Cromwell it was completely lost 
to sight, buried, to all human view, 
in a returnless grave. 

Time obliterated the lesson, and 
popular fears and popular oratory, 
for the hundred years that followed, 
could see no enemy but the preroga- 
Uve. They were in perpetual terror 
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of being ernebed by the little pin- 
nacle of power above 'their heads, 
while they walked fearlessly on 
ground, every foot of which was 
charged with the materials of explo- 
sion. The French republic at length 
showed the power of the populace, 
and the fears of all who were honest 
in their zeal for the constitution, fix- 
ed themselves in that gigantic shape, 
which starting up from beneath their 
feet, grew h«>urly, until Its height 
overtopped all the ancient forma of 
authority, and menaced universal 
change. The war saved us. The 
wisdom of Pitt in that w^ar raised a 
barrier, which the proud foot of Ja- 
cobinism dared not overleap. The 
clamours of conspiracy were extin- 
guished in the magnanimous voice 
of the nation, called to buckle on its 
armour, and contend for the final 
stake of human kind. In that hour 
of general European difficulty, Eng- 
land, the true Achillea of a more 
authentic history, and a nobler time, 
forgetting all her injuries, all the 
discontents and slights of false 
friends and jealous rivals, saw no- 
thing but the common cause, grasped 
the s[pear and shield, given by a high- 
er than human hand, and springing 
on the last rampart of Europe, by 
her single shout restored the vic- 
tory. 

The point on which the wisdom 
of Lord Jtihn Russells bill turns, is 
whether England is now in more 
peril from royal or from popular 
domination. A mob may be as much 
a tyrant as the most unbridled des- 
pot of Tartary. Whether Vas the 
English kiiig or the English popu- 
lace advanring more rapidly to ille- 
gal power y W hat man in his senses 
can hesitate to say, that the rapid 
increase of popular infiuenco during 
the last twenty-five years has totally 
thrown the prerogative into the 
shade; that the true enemy which 
national freedom had to dread was 
the sovereignty of the populace ; and 
that the Reform Rill, hy giving that 
populace an extraordinary addition 
to its influence over the Parliament, 
has actually to that full extent ha- 
zarded the safety of the Constitution ? 
If we are to choose between tyran- 
nies, let us have the tyranny of a 
monarch ; the rigid rule of a Peter 
or a Nicholas, rather than the san« 
gttinary license of a Jacobin Club 


and a Robespierre ; the iron sceptre 
of a fictitious divine right, rather 
than the capricious fury of popular 
assion, cupidity, and revenge, ma- 
ing a law of its will, and the anar- 
chy of the million administering its 
wrath in the nistralade and the guil- 
lotine. 

The present state of the repre- 
sentation in Great Britain and Ire- 
land will be the clearest evidence of 
the formidable growth of this new 
authority. 

ENGLAND. 

In England, 40 counties return 144 
members — the number of registered 
voters in 18?J‘2 being 044,504. Cities 
and boroughs, amounting to 185, re- 
turn 227 members — the number of 
registered voters in 1802 being 
274,640. Total, 471 members, and 
019,213 voters. 

WALKS. 

In Wales, 12 counties return 15 
members -the number of registero.d 
voters ill 18.02 being 25,815 ; 14 dis- 
tricts of boroughs return 14 mem- 
bers — the number of registered vo- 
ters in 1832 being 1 1,309. Total, 29 
members, and 37,124 voters. 

srOTLAND. 

in Scotland, 30 counties return 30 
members— tlie number of registered 
\oter8 in 1832 being 33,114 ; 70 ci- 
ties and boroughs return 23 mernbera 
— the nuinl>er of registered ’lolers in 

18.32 being 31,332. lotal, 53 mem- 
bers, and 04,440 voters. 

IREt.AN'n. 

In Ireland, 32 counties return 04 
members — the number of registered 
voters in 18.32 being 00,(U)7 ; 34 ci* 
ties and borougN retui^n4 1 members 
— the number o. 4egiNtered voters in 

18.32 being 31,545. Total, 105 mem- 
bers, and 92.152 voters. 

Thus in Great Britain, Avliile the 
members for couiuies are but 189, 
the members for cities and boroughs 
are 364 ! The case is stronger still 
with respect to Englatid, tho most 
influential portion of all. There the 
county members being scarcely more 
than one-half the members for tho 
towns, or 144 to 227 I But even this 
view hardly shows the extent of 
the hazard. The population of tho 
counties but slowly increases, while 
that of the towns is accumulatiiig 
with hourly rapidity ; the county 
population is, from its nature, nearly 
fit^nant in point of political iin* 
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pulses, wbile the town population 
is perpetually urged t<i political 
inoTPmeDtB, is constantly employed 
in speculations on public alfairs, and, 
from its habits of trade and manu- 
facture, and its closer state of inter- 
course and comniiiiiication, possess- 
es tenfold the applicable power, and 
political excitability, and condensed 
force of the remaining population. 

This is the true evil of the coming 
time, and the unanswerable argu- 
ment against the measure. We are 
aware of the crowd of inferior ob- 
jections urged, and justly urged, 
against its immediate woiking, its 
exclusion of nearly all but men of 
vast landed property, or furious de- 
magogues, ironi Parliament ; thus 
sliutiing the doors upon nearly the 
whole class who once made the 
lights of the legislature, the Pitts, 
Buikes, Sheiidans, Foxi*h, and every 
man who has but knowledge and 
gYMiius to ofler as his claims ; it*8 
selling up the representation as a 
prize lor the most extravagant popu- 
lar charlatanry, until no man can 
enter Pailiament but with a pledge 
and without a character ; it’s actually 
binding Parliament down by the 
resolutions of every election rabble, 
and traiisfeiTingali deliberation from 
Parliament to the roarers of the 
hustings. All are present evils, and 
of u dark dye; but the great ovyu- 
wbchniiig evil is to be felt only in 
tlic course of years ; the utter ab- 
sorption of the whole power oi Par- 
liament by the population of the 
towns, Y*stablishirig a direct republi- 
can indueiice as the paramount au- 
thority of the lIoiiNe of C/unimons, 
converting that House into a House 
of Delegates, stripping the Ooiisiitii- 
lion ou that side of all power, and, 
through the breach, invading the 
Crown, the Peerage, the ('abinet, 
and all the few feeble remaining 
bulwarks of the monarchy. 

Pitt had now evidently taken the 
lead of the patriotic party. Foiled 
in his attempt to obtain the reform 
of the electors, his next effort was 
to obtain the reform of the repre- 
sentative. This was now to be done 
only by restraining the term of bis 
power, and thus comj^elliiig him to 
return more frequently to his con- 
stituents. On the I7ik of May, 
within ten days after his speech on 
reform, he powerfully sustained 
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Sawbridge's motion, fur ** shorten^ 
ing the duration of Parliaments.** 
It was lost by a majority of 149 to 
'*G1. Still he was not exhausted. 
Within a month he came forward 
again, in support of Lord Mahon's 
bill for “preventing biibery and ex- 
pense at elections," This he pro- 
nounced to be no innovation, but a 
restoration of the old consiitutioDal 
practice and principle. Pitt has 
been named an apostate for his sub* 
sequent resistance to similar mea* 
sures. But the ground of his change 
has been already assigned. He was 
no more an apostate than the man who 
lights a file on his empty hearth is aa 
apostate for extingiiiKhing it when a 
barrel of gunpowder is brought into 
theroom. Whatwassafe in 17^might 
be ruinous in 1790. It is observable, 
in honour of his sincerity, that bis 
adoption of the subject must be ex- 
onerated from ail personal motives, 
by the circumstances oi his position. 
He was not, on the one band, a fac- 
tious tribune haranguing for place. 
He was not, on the other, a falling 
minister throwing out a lure for po- 
pular support Attached to Lord 
Shelburne by personal regard, and 
to the Ministry by public views, he 
was not labouiin^ to float into 
possesNiou on the wreck uf their 
popularity. Politically hostile to 
Lord Noitli and the Opposition, 
whom he had strongly contributed 
to overthrow, lie could look for their 
combination as little as he had reve- 
renced their power. The Ministry 
were in the full tide of their influ- 
ence. No reverses had shakta 
them. They stood on a height alto- 
gether beyond llie desultory shock 
of a young orator, yet known to ibo 
country only by name. Fvery argu- 
ment is on the sitie of the assertion, 
that in those efforts Pitt was per- 
fectly sincere^, tiiat he laboured to 
achieve a service for his country, 
and that he had no thought beyond 
achieving a service for his country. 

But the position of his antagonist 
was more questionable. That anta- 
gonist was Fox. The later worship- 
pers of that rental kahle man must 
have looked back with astonishment 
at the versatility of his principles. 
He boldly pronounced the bill an 
attempt to draw an unnatural line 
of seperaHon between the cunstitu- 
ent and the representative. Was 
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the House to lend itself to a system 
for circumseribinir ilie few* reiiiHin- 
ing privileges of tbe electors ? “ No- 
thing could more eiiliauce the natu- 
ral iuclependence of English electors 
more than the power *)f ohliniihj tAHr 
frictifls” As to the expenses of the 
candidates, he “ was not fond of re- 
curring to tliose times when repre- 
ijeiirarn e^ were paid for their trouble 
by ihose they represented. That 
House was then of little or no weight 
in the government of the country. 
Ami those arguments which referred 
to su(‘h ancient usages could he of 
no other use than to put the House 
in mind of its ancient iiisignihcaiice.*' 
On this occasion Pitt succeeded hy 
60 to 59, But an important clause 
being rejected in the committee, the 
bill was withdrawn. 

Pitt H odicial life was now to be- 
gin. The Rockingham Cahinetcon- 
taim'd jarring elements. The clear, 
di‘xrerous, and accornplifthed mind 
<#f Slielhurne already coiiieinpbi- 
ted supremacy. Tli« loose, but 
power! til genius of Fox, scaicely 
enduring a rival, disdained to hiiOer 
a Miperior. The character of the 
IMnupils of Rockinglinrn, supine but 
es‘il*iial)le, and conciliating >yet dig- 
nilied, retylrainejl open jealousies; 
but bis death, in July di'^solved 
the Cabinet at once, and gave its 
<juarrels to the world. 

The king instantly renewed the 
oHVt of the premiership to Lord 
Sht:lburne. It was accepted. Fox 
ami Lord Jolm Cavendish angiily 
threw up their offices, Conway 
openly chargeAl Fox in the House 
with disappointed ambiiion. Fox, 
thus forced to explain, declared that 
tbe motive for his resignation Mas 
the appointment of Lord .Shelburne 
as first lord of the treasury, Insteacl 
of the Duke of Portland, the natural 
successor of the Marquis of Ruck, 
ingham in the confidence of the 
Wliig party. This acknowledgment 
brought down a storm of rejuoba- 
tiou, in which Pitt led the way. He 
charged Fox ** with haxardiug the ho- 
nour of tbe government for fiersonal 
motives, and the safety of tlie coun- 
try for pique. With the phrase of 
* measures and not men * perpetual- 
ly on his lips, be had acted on tbe 
principle of * men and not measures.* 
He bad thrown up office to embar- 
raaa the minister the moment he 


found that he could not degrade 
him, and rather than narrow the 
extravagance of Ids ambition, he had 
abandoned the sincerity of his prin- 
ciples, and when he found ihal he 
could not rule the goveriimeiU with 
unbounded sway, under the imisk of 
anothe r, he adopted the daring reho- 
luiuiii of dinging it down and htatid- 
iiig forth in the attitude of an an.saiF 
aiit.*’ Thus began the open conflict 
between ihuse two eminent men, 
which lasted until they w^cre in their 
graves. 

Pitt was n«>w presented to the 
nation as a minister. The n signa- 
tion of Fox and Lord John C’ s’. eu- 
di-li made tvfiy for new appoini- 
inenls, ami Pitt was named ("hau- 
ceJIor of the ICxcliequer, at the age 
of TImih, scarcely hej'oud hoy- 
hood, he ro'ic at once to the most 
difficult office of the state, to the 
conduct of the whole finance of the 
empire, and the leadership oi the 
Httuse. oi Ch>inmons. None i>t the 
chief Hiate.Hiru'i) of the ceutuiy hml 
obtained power at liis age. nm- had 
obtained it but through the gsada* 
tifui.M of ortice. (iodolphin, Ovtord, 
BoliiigbroKe, Walpole, Pellnun, ( hut- 
liam, N^>rth, and Fox, Imd all st ivi d 
in subordinate offices. Pitt alone 
st(»od in tbe foremost rank at bis (iiHt 
step, and eveiy subscquiuil hour of 
bis life Juslined his sense of Jii- im- 
liialled tfilents, and the proud piog- 
nostics of his courlt^3^ 

The reign of the Brunswick line 
was charactt'rised by a featui<‘ new 
to Eiigiish goternrneut. Tbeir pre- 
decessfirs had retained a large por- 
tion of indi'idual power. The 
Brunswiik was^ the reign of 

ministers. Realizing for the first time 
the true theory of ihe constitution, 
that all power should be respotisihle 
for its acts, the acta Uieiiceforth ori- 
ginated with those who were perst>- 
nally responsible. Thus tbe bazard- 
ouR collision of the national feelings 
with the royal privilege of impunity 
ceased to exist, and the fall of a (/a- 
binet w'as tbe substitute for a revo- 
lution. Yet the personal inclinations 
of the monarch must always be of 
high importance, and it was remark- 
ed that during the long reign of 
George the Third, in all bis feelings 
tbe most constitutional of monarebs, 
no Cabinet was able to stand its 
ground against the personal imprea* 
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Mons of the king. The Rockingham 
Cabinet was forced upon him, aurl 
It was on the point of pertHhing even 
before the death of its premier; it 
was extinguished within a year. The 
Fox Cabinet of J BOG was forced upon 
liiin ; it too was on the point of 
perishing before the death of Fox, 
and it too was extinguished in a year. 
The king’s displeasure against Fox 
was among the *most "pnirriinent 
causes of his exclusimi during a 
whole life of the public display of 
great abilities, and unwearied appe- 
tlU 5 for power. The King’s pt^rsnnal 
ivspect sustained Pitt ui^ainst the 
early difliciiUies of his Minihiry, mic- 
ceasive majorities in Parliament, and 
the loudesit outcry of party through 
the nation. His personal attachment 
ui»heid Lord North in Iiis Ministry, 
and protected him when out of it. 
The gentleness and good-nature, ad- 
ded to the un(]uestionable integrity 
of Lord North's cliaracter, end<‘ared 
him to the sovereign ; and this re- 
gard he seems to have extended to 
ilie memliers of his Cabinet. A little 
anecdote exhibits this disposition in 
its most graceful point of \iew. 
Early in the peiiod when the fall of 
Ijord North’s Ministry was inevita- 
ble, the King receivt.ul Lord George 
Germaine in his closet for the pur- 
po--.e of giving up the seals of his 
department. Germaine was a man 
of elegant manners and striking abi- 
lities, a powerful debater, and pos- 
sessing great weight in the (cabinet. 
The stain fixed on his character by 
the battle of Miiiden, and the sen- 
tence of the court-martial which fol- 
lowed, had been partially cleared 
away by his parliamentary distinc- 
tions, if not still more advantageous- 
ly by tlie gradual public acknow- 
ledgment that his disobedience on 
that memorable day had arisen much 
less from personal timidity than 
from disgust at the arrogance of his 
German commander. Lord George’s 
resignation of the American secre- 
taryship was the first direct omen 
of the breaking up of the Ministry, 
and the Interview was marked by 
unusual emotion on both sides. The 
King, after expressing his regret for 
the disastrous state of the Cabinet, 
and bis sense of Lord George’s ser- 
vices, asked, ** If there was any thiDg 
be could do, to express his sense oi 
them, which would be agreeable to 
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him.”^ — “ Sir,” was the answer, if 
your Majesty will raise me to the 
dignity of the peerage, it will form 
at once the best reward to whicli 1 
can aspire, and the best proof of 
your approbation of my past exer- 
tions in your aflairs.” — “ By all 
means,” the King replied, “I think it 
very proper, and shall do it with 
pleasure.” The conversation conti- 
nued, in the course of which Lord 
Geoige rcqucHted that the crearion 
should Ik* of a viscounty, for if raised 
only to the barony, “ his own secre- 
tary, bis own lawyer, and liis father's 
page, would all lake rank of liiin.” 
The King, Htniek W'ith this ciniMus 
combination, enquired into tlie p:)!*- 
ticiilars. “ Tlie first,” said Loid 
George, “ is Lord WaUingbam, wliu 
was long under- secretary in iny 
oflice, when Mr l)e Grey. Tlic 
sond is Lofd Loughborough, wlio 
has been always niy legal ad\i.*«er. 
The third is Lord Amherht, who, 
when p jg(* to my father, the late 
Duke ot Dorset, has often sat on the 
braces of the state coach that c oii- 
veyed liim, as Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, to the Parliament Houses in 
Dublin.” The King smiled, and 
added, “ What you say is very lea- 
Honable, it shall be^ so, and now let. 
me know W’hat title you choose '* 
Lord Cieorge asked pf*rri?ihsion to 
take the title of Sackviilc, as having 
been roriipelled to renounce his la- 
mily name for the estate of Drayton 
left to him by Lady Belly Germaine. 

1 quite approve of that idea,” said 
bin Majesty, and if you will state 
to me your title, I shall write it down 
myself, before we part, and send it 
directly to the Lord Chancellor.” 
The King immediately placed him- 
self at a "table, took the poo and ink 
lying upon it, and having committed 
the viscounty to paper, asked him 
what barony he chose. Lord George 
answered, Bolebrook, in Sussex, as 
being one of the most ancient estates 
belonging to his family, and conti- 
guous to Buckhurst, the original 
peerage conferred by Queen Eliza- 
beth on Ids ancestor, the first Duke 
of Dorset- When the King had writ- 
ten the name, he rose, and with the 
kindest expressions, mingled with 
concern, ended the Interview. The 
character of George 111. was so often 
charged with harahnesa and Impa- 
tience, that h ia only justice to a 
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fiovctrelgn edtimable in o-very point 
of view, to give a trait whicli exhi- 
bits so much perHOual urbanity and 
royal condesceoKioo. 

On the acreesion of the Fox Mi- 
nistry in It'Ofi, the earieaturists a- 
inuHed tlieiitseJves with depleting the 
sudden eiiaiige of the Whig costume 
for tiie dress of the Levee. The 
same metamorphose had amused the 
public iourteen years before. When 
the House of Commons met for the 
despatch of business, on the change 
of administration, every eye was 
turned with wonder to the Treasury 
Bench. Lord North had so long 
kept possession, that to the rising race 
of members it had seemed his by 
inheritance. But a new tribe were 
now masters, and it was equally dif- 
ficult and ludicrous to discover the 
members of ibe old Opposition in the 
new €*quipment of office. At that 
period It was the custom for Minis- 
ters to attend in full dress. On one 
side Lord North and his friends were 
scarcely to be recognised in their 
Opposition dishabille, great coats, 
frocks, and boots. Still more asto- 
nishment was excited by the spec- 
tacle of the old file of Ofiposition 
throwing ofi* their usual habiliments, 
and in^tead of ite ancient blue and 
buff, which often bore si^ns of long 
service, and in the instance of Fox, 
was remarkable for its nejjligeiice, 
fiourishirig in lace and embroidery ; 
with silk, swords, and hair powder. 
The change was the subj^'ct ot fre- 
quent pleasantry in the House, hut 
a remark of Lord Nugent’s one night 
threw it into universal laughter. 
Just as t\ie new Ministry had first 
made their app«^arance, it happened 
that his Lordship’s house in towm 
bad been broken into, and roldied of 
a variety of dresses, and among other 
things many pairs of laced ruffies. 
The particulars were advertised, and 
the robbery, of course, was generally 
known. ( 'oniing down to the House 
immediately after the recess, a mem- 
ber who sat next him casually asked, 
“ Whether he had yet made any dis- 
covery of the robbers.”—" Not yet 
of the robbers, but probably enough 
of the receivers,” said his Lordship. 
The member enquired again. " [ 
shrew'dly suspeeV* his lord- 
glancing at the Ministers, ** that 
I now see some of roy ruffles on the 
Treasury Bench.” Fox and Burke 
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were sitting at the moment in their 
Court dresses opposite to him. 
The allusion spread instantly, and 
the House was ” in a roar."' 

This was the era of Ministerial 
change, Shelburne was destined to 
share the fate of his predecessors. 
No example can be stronger, that the 
power of acquiring popular appro- 
bation is a talent peculiar and most 
incommunicable. Shelburne seemed 
to possess every quality that could 
raine him to the height of public fa- 
vour. He was a singularly accom- 
plished personage, of lemarkahle sa- 
gacity, promptitude, and force in de- 
bate. an excellent general scholar, 
and fund of sustaining his early lite- 
rature; handsome and dignified in 
bis exterior; animated and graceful 
in society; powerful and impressive 
in the House, and continiiuiiy rein- 
forcing his acqiiiieiiicuts from every 
source of literary association and 
persona) study. On the foreign re- 
lations ot Kiigland his knowledge 
was indisputable. He w'as coiiceivet' 
to be more intimately acquaiiiu 
w'ith the springs and circuiiiHtaiK ^'S 
of the foreign Cabinets than nu 
statesman in Europe. Altogether lie 
was a fine specimen of the foremost 
race of mankind, an accornplislud 
English nobleman. No man was 
more made for power. 

But lie was not made for popu- 
larity. Continually soliciting ir, he 
uniformly failed. Some iinaci ount- 
able suspicion of insincerity attached 
itself to every step of liis progress, 
and while the nation forgave in Fox 
the most frequent and open lapses, 
it w’atched w’*b a jealous eye the 
decorous life a statesman im- 
measurably bis siipcuior in ail that 
constitutes a claim to the confidence 
of a manly people. 

The charges now brought against 
Lord Shelhijriie at this crisis turned 
on his known B\ersion to acknow- 
ledge Anierif^an independence. It 
was from this argued, tliat his pro- 
posals of peace were a mask, and 
that the nation was to depend on 
caprice and contingency for a benefit 
which the genera) voice pronounced 
essentia). Lee, the ex>Solicitor*Ge- 
nera), a man of rough manners, but 
of conslderahle legal character, open- 
ly assailed the government in the 
Htnisft of Commons, declaring the 
Premier destitute of common honesty 
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in public tranaactionfl. The Round 
was cHii^ht by the populace, and 
echoed ui every shape ot contumely. 
The iiewRpaj>er8 were filled with 
lampooiiR, and the Hho[)s with cari- 
catures of the new Minister. One uf 
the most popular of’ tfiose pictured 
libels repreneiited him as Guy Faux, 
lantern in hand, Rteaiiiifi; under the 
Treasury to blow up the reBources 
of the nation. 

In Enf^lnnd the popular voice 
must always be powerful, and no 
man was more cotiseioua of ha 
power than Shidburne, He weather- 
ed the storm boldly through the ses- 
Binn, hut on its close, he consulted 
iviih )u8 colleagues on the expe- 
diency of sTrengihening the Cabinet 
from tlie ranks of Oppo8iti<»n. In 
this instance, we meet an additional 
proof of the manliness of Pitt. He 
Inst.! r'y g^ie hitf decision against 
. 111 ) j inciior .%i^h Lord North. He 
dec. an *1, l.»*t it wes totally impos- 
/»/ lii.Ti, with any remaining 
^ C'c of public, duty, to suffer the 
■mo;val of iiillueiice in hands whose 
7 ; < 4»n<iuct had already brought the 
enij)ire into danger; or, with any 
iv>n«dning sense <»f personal honour, 
to oe seen coalescing with one whose 
pi-.uciph's he had so constantly and 
so stion'^ly ie[»robated ; this opi- 
nion lie further declared to proceed 
Tint from any personal dtshke to 
Loid North, wJih wlioin he had 
never bad any per-^onal intercourse, 
but simply from his conviction that 
a total change of system was neces- 
sary for the safe government of the 
empire. 

It was then determined to apply 
to Fox, against whom none of those 
objections lay. An interview took 
place accordingly. It was marked 
by the characteristics of the two per- 
sonages, Pitt waited on Fox liy ap- 
pointment. Fox a^ked at once whe- 
ther, in the proposed negotiation. 
Lord Shelburne was to remain 
Premier Y Pitt answered, undoubt- 
edly I Fox holly replied that nothing 
could induce him to belong to any 
Ministry of which Lord Shelburne 
was to be Premier. Pitt, with equal 
promptitude, retorted, that if that 
were the case, all further discussion 
must be waste of time, for fiid 
not come to betray Lord Shelburne.** 
They parted instantly, and never 
again met under a private roof, for 
the rest of their lives. The sword 
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was drawn by both, and it was never 
sheathed by either. 

A slight, yet curious example of 
the inconveuietice arising fiom 
changes in the old arrangenienis of 
office, attracted public conversation 
at this period. On the King’s going 
to pronigue Parliament, it was indib- 
pensable to send the crown and 
sceptre to Westminster. Burlce’s 
reform bill had RuppreRsed the 
jewel office. But the suppression 
was so recent, that no new official 
regulation had been adopted rela- 
tive to the conveyance of the jewels 
on public occasioDB. .Lgertoii, the 
former master of the jewel office, 
was superseded by the bill. The 
next resource was an application 
to the lord steward, and the lord 
chamberlain. But those lords were 
not satisfied of their power to inter- 
fere, and would not interfere. The 
next reRource was the secretary of 
Riate, and from him an order to the 
keeper of the jewels in the Tower 
w^as at length obtained for their 
transmission. Another difficulty 
now arose. From the irregularity 
of the whole transaction, none of 
the King’s carriages, the customary 
conveyance, were forthcoming, and 
the se<Tetary was reduced to the 
rude expedient of Hummouiiig the 
Bow Street matiistraies to liis aid. 
Half-a-dozen of their constables, in a 
couple id’ hackni‘y coaches, were 
sent to the Tower, and in this ha^ 
zardfHJR style the crown jewels 
were despatched on their way. All 
due precautions were taken to con- 
ceal the nature of this valuable 
convoy, and all was necessary. Any 
one of the hundred, or the thousand 
gangs of Loudon plunderers would 
have easily stripped royally of its 
ornaments. The coaches were dri- 
ven, with the blinds up, along the 
outskirts of London, re-entering it 
by Portland Street, and then hurry- 
ing down to Westminster. After 
the ceremony, they were reconvey- 
ed to the l^)wer, with the same 
secrecy and rapidity, and fortunate- 
ly without any further obstruction. 
Another Colonel Blood might have 
made the risk memorable. 

Of all human subjects, polhics 
present the moat exciting aspect to 
man ; and it is to the honour of Eng- 
lish inteliigence that they supremmy 
attract the man of England. Alwayw 
abounding in novelty^ yet always re-. 
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ferring to experience, they meet at 
once the natural curioMify of the hu- 
man mind, and give a vigorous exer- 
cise to its judgment. Hut to the 
man of Fnglaiid they have the hi^luT 
Interest of involving the principles 
of that freedom, which is not more 
the natiof.'i! boast thau it is the na- 
tional srcii! ity. Thus, to the philo- 
soplier oifeiitig the finest spectacle 
of abstract truth brought into prac- 
tical action — to the man of ability 
ihe broa iest held for the display of 
liis intellectual strength— and to the 
freeman the great tribunal in which 
the cause of national freedtmi is per- 
petually tiieil and defended Politics 
olFer not merely an exluiusllesa stimii- 
lant to our natural love of the strange, 
the capable, and the animating, but 
a noble study to minds which look 
above ijo\elry — to t!ie most enlarged 
and most permanent interests of man- 
kind. 

In recalling the contests of Pitt 
and Fox, we are not recalling the 
obsolete. stniiZgb's ol two gieut siates- 
men, loa^^ since gone to iliat place of 
rest will re the passions of the ivoild 
stop short, and an epitaph is all their 
fame. Fndi*r tlie nano's of those two 
men, we are speaking of the strug- 
gles which exists at this hour, and 
which will exist during every liour 
of the history of Britain — aif stfug- 
gles, too, which are essential to the 
continuance of her freedom — the 
currents which keep the national 
mind from stagnation — the mijsriilar 
Impulses which urge the cir< uhition 
of her heart's blood — the winds 
which, blowing as they list; and 
sweeping her surface with vvhat\io- 
lence they may, yet purify the poli- 
tical atmo>phe,re from the bihuit and 
yet unsparing pestilence oi inaction, 
impurity, and slavery. 

The Cabinet was now to meet 
Parliament. No position could be 
more surrounded nrith dilbculties. 
“In front was the powerful party of 
Lord Norlii, by long possession of 
power shooting its branches through 
every department of the country, and 
by long habit trained to public bust- 
ness. The failure of the negotiation 
with Fox had still more formidably 
reinforced the Opposition. It had 
^ven them the talents of a man 
framed above all nien of bis time to 
mjlce an Opposition 'master of the 
ame* Of all the great names of 
aenalorlal eloquence. Fox seems to 
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have been the first Parliamentary 
speaker. In passing down the pic- 
ture-gallery of the last century, a 
nobler memorial to the glory of brng- 
Iniid than all her cmimieHts we see 
nothing cmial to the l^irliainentnry 
fiUiire of Fox. The Bolioghrokcs, 
Walpoles, l^ulteneys, and Towns- 
ends have long since lost both colour 
and outline, and are Mink into iiidis- 
crimiimte shade. The bold propor- 
tions of Chatham still arrest the eye, 
hut they are the proportions of an 
orator of Greece — classic, graceful, 
and full of life, but belonging to 
times and thoughts pastaway." Biiike 
NtatuU wrapt in the robe which mii;ht 
have alternately' covered the liinhs 
of a Plato and an Aristotle— a philo- 
Kopher, in his finer meditations, soar- 
iinr into the very heaven of magnifi- 
cent invention, yet in his intercourse 
with men and things capalde of 
bringing tlu? subtlest absuaeih>:.B 
into" the service of common life — 
still too ])h!losopliic, lofty, aud re- 
tired from cornniori impulsis, to ho 
the true pleader with tlie pt ople 
l*itt is the orator of Rome, in tlie 
finest spirit of the portraiture. Su- 
perb, yet glowing, — grave, yrt sire- 
iiiioiis, with, at once, the (’icero- 
niaii love for lihi rly,— the Cicero- 
niau hatred of the arts and vitdeoees 
which usurped its name, — ho odght 
have stood heside the gieat piCiiut 
of RiMiie, if his firmness did stiip 
the Roman of his laurel. StiU, ei- 
ther his faculties, his position, as the 
ajipoitiTed antagonist of popular ca- 
piice, or the reserve imposed upon 
him as the leader of Rritisli coun- 
cil, forbade that '^exihility, varie- 
ty, and reckless cniidoiir which be- 
long to the plcnitudr of popular iin- 
pression It was there that Fox 
never found a rival. No man ever 
threw himself into debate with so 
apparent a reliance on the. simple 
sti ength of bis cause, and so appa- 
rent H forgetfulness of any aid which 
the cause might derive from the su- 
periority of the advocate. With 
sufficient scholarship to avoid dis- 
gu?«tiiig the accomplished part of 
his auditory, with sufficient general 
knowledge to avoid the ridicule of 
men of business, a reasoner without 
the formality of argument, and a 
keen and subtle sophist, under the 
guise of the moat affecting simpli- 
city, drawing all his illustrations 
from the common things of life, and 
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profesbiog, in all iDstances, to strip 
public inattf^rs of their coverings of 
office and artifice, and npeak plain 
things to plain men, Fox was the 
true orator of that confused and 
miscellaneous assemblage of refine- 
ment, nidruesH, ignorance, know- 
ledge, public feeling, and keen self- 
inlerebt, frigidity and enthusiasm, 
which makes a tiritish House of 
CointnonH. As this assemblage has 
never had a similar in the world, its 
orator muat be left vvithuut a paral- 
lel. If we were to compress into a 
single phrase the qualiiies of the 
f(mr great speakers wboin this pe- 
riod brought into action, we might 
pronounce that Buike spoke to as- 
tonish, Sheridan to charm, Pitt to 
enlighten, Fox to subdue. It is re- 
markable, and iuiportaiit as a guide 
to the true perfection of popular 
speaking, that the printed speeclies 
of those emiueut men have met with 
a fate nearly ilie reverse of their 
effect when spoken. Burke's form 
one of tlie proudest inuiiumentH of 
liurnau genius and are read at this 
hour, and will be read while elo- 
quence is dear to the heart of man, 
with an increasing homage to his 
name. Pitt’s live to us chielly as 
specimens of forcible argument 
and manly conceptions. Fox's are 
scarcely available to either the stu- 
di'iit or the statesman, and lie before 
us as great masses of tboughl, rudely 
flung together, and incapable of or- 
der or use. Sheridan’s ha^e almost 
wh(»ily sunk into oblivion: his finest 
efforlH, the speeches on Hostings, 
were extinguished by liis own act, 
from the evident consciousness that 
their material was not fit for poste- 
riry. As airy, fantastic, and brilliant 
as the palaces of necromancy, they 
were dissolved by the touch of the 
necromancerA The result of this 
examination, and of all examination 
into the great science of national 
appeal, is, that of all qualities for 
ImDression on a mixed multitude, 
and preeminently on a British 
House of Commons, the most irre- 
sistible is feeling. In all other points 
of the orator, few men were less 

f ifted than Fox. To the last day of 
is life, he was not fluent: the per- 
petual practice of thirty years had 
not given him the mastery of the 
Engllah language. He hesitatea, was 
often at a loss for words, turned 
back upon his step^ and increased 


bis embarrassment by bis unwieldy 
efforts at extrication. All that be- 
longs to attitude and exterior was 
entirely against him. But his sin- 
gular faculty of throwing his feelings 
into his speech turned his very de- 
fects into sources of his success. 
When he had once seized on the 
popular sympathy, if he lust words, 
it was from his absorliiug interest 
in his cause ; if his arguments were 
perplexed, it was from the weight 
of his matter. The sudden failures 
of his voice, his ungainly gestures, 
and all his iuitumerable sins against 
oratorical dignity, were attributed 
to a force of Mnceriiy,‘ whicb over- 
powered all his perception of minor 
ihingH ; the bur^t of a natural and 
swelling seuhibility, which justly 
swept away the trifling obbeivduces 
important only ou trivial occasions 
and to trivial men. Fox has, more 
than once, shed tears in the House; 
a spectacle ridiculously frequent 
among foreigners, but so rare, among 
the manlier iniuds of Englishmen, 
that it only added to bis triumph. 

With an antagonist of tliis rank, 
armed with specious topics, and 
with evtuy specious gift to make 
those topics succeshful, Pitt had to 
fight the solitary battle of a C'abiuet 
wdiich had scarce)^ tasted of power 
when it was loaded wiili unpopu- 
larity. By a singular addition to the 
difficulty of the C'abiuet, ail the usual 
hopes of enfeebling Opposition by 
an offer of poiver were confessedly 
extinct, or rather the hope W'as con- 
verted into incurable hostility. It 
was known to Lord North that Pitt 
bad resolutely insisted on bis ex- 
clusion. It was equally knowm to 
Lord Shelburne that Fox had vio- 
lently protested against all connex- 
ion with him as a minister. Thus, 
with public ambition, sharpened by 
personal resentment, the parties 
came into a conflict which threatened 
to be the most envenomed and ha- 
zardous to the vanquished since the 
days when the fall of a Miuistry only 
ushered them to the scaffold. 

One of those extraordinary events, 
which make politics a scene of the 
highest instruction, w^as now at once 
to change the aspect of affairs, to 
throw an indelible stain on the rival 
of the young minister, and to fix the 
cliaracter of that minister in a still 
more striking rank of national ho- 
nour. 
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Durioft the period of the 
lipbich followed the fall of the Jlock- 
ingliam Cabinet, some com- 

pliments had for the first tiiiie passed 
between Lord Nt»rih «ud hox. But 
tlie c»peii and furious assaults w*hich 
Fox had roustaniJy made, on the cha- 
racter of Lord North, and his direct 
hints of hi iiiging him to the block, 
Toiidered all idea of their junction, 
under auy contingency, extra\agaut. 
At tlic opening of Uie srssion iti i)e- 
ccinher, 1782, they were still evi- 
dently wide asunder. Fox attempted 
to di\ ide the House on the. American 
ai tides, and was left iua mintirity of 
fort) -six. wdiiie Lord North, carry- 
inc over his strength to the Ministry, 
swelled their majority to 219. The 
true detail of the “ Vouhtion^"' so 
memorable in its day, and transmit- 
ted to the contempt of all posterity, 
has not e\en yet been distinctly de- 
Jiveied. But we have its outline 
surticienily dear. The determined 
Tesoluttoii of the Cabinet against 
North and Fox individually awoke a 
determination on their part to take it 
by stoi ID. let the means be w'hat tiiey 
might It was pro(iosi*d chat the par- 
ties should combine. Lmd North 
on oc casion was comparatively 
guiltles-; he had at no time exhibited 
enmity to Fox. We had received his 
attacks with the habitual piitience of 
his nature, and retorted tlieiri with 
the harmless dexterity of a wit, who 
regarded them merely as the custo- 
mary sallies of political opponents. 
Fox, on the contrary, was pledged 
by every demonstration Umt could 
express implacable scorn and indig- 
nant hatred. Vet a negotiation was 
begun ; the Honourable George Au- 
gustus Nuiib conducting it fiir his 
father, and the Honourable ("oloneJ 
Fiupatrick acting for Fox. Mr Fden, 
afterwards Lord Auckland, was con- 
aidered the chief author of the pro- 
ceeding. The matter pressed, and 
the negotiation was carried on with 
singular diligence on both sides. The 
debate on the peace, the great ques- 
tion of the time, araa fixed for the 
17tfa. It was not until nearly four 
in ttie morning of the 1 6tb that, after 
many visits between the negotiators, 
and various messages between St 
James's StreetandCros venor Square, 
where North resided, that the busi- 
ness was brought to a completloo. 
The anaDgements were, that on the 
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overthrow of Uie Cabinet by their 
union, the Duke of Portland should 
have the Treasury, and Lord North 
a Cabinet office, while the remaining 
employments should be divided be- 
tween the leading members of both 
parties. Within little more tliaa 
twelve hours was to he the trial of 
strength, and they retired to prepare 
for an evening tiioineutous to the 
ainhiiion ol each, and still more mo- 
mentous to their character* 

The rumour of the Coalition bad 
gained ground during the day, and 
the House was crowded. Upwards 
of four hundred members were prev- 
sent at the division at eight in the 
following ni<»riitiig. (Jii Fox's rising, 
the universal attention was drawn to 
him. lie seemed perlectly unfatigued 
by the labours of the night betWe, 
and spoke with his usual vigour, and 
even more Uiau his usual daring. He 
boldly at owed the (^lalilion, scoffed 
at the idea of eternal political enmi- 
ties, and pronouncing a panegyric on 
those who c*ould trample under theit 
feet all personal recoilertioiis when 
they Intel feu ed with the good of their 
country, sat down in the midst oi a 
roar of applaiiHC Iroui Gpposinon. 

The appearance of Lord Nortli 
was equally a sourte of cutiosity. 
He had eonie down to the House at 
an early hour ol the evening, hut, 
from age, heaviness of fraiue, and 
the sleeplessness of the past night, 
had not been able to keep his eyes 
open. To avoid ihe appearanee of 
this iudecoruiii, he went up to the 
members' gallery, and thcie gave 
w'ay to sleep, di^siriug some of his 
friends who v near him Uj awake 
him when any thing occurred of im- 
portance for him to hear. As the 
debate proceeded, it became more 
violent, and Lord North's slumber 
spared his ears many a bitter expres- 
sion. At length he awoke, obtained 
from those around him a sketch of 
tlie progress of the speeches, went 
down into the body of the House, 
and took his seat beside Fox. While 
the members w^ere gazing on this 
unusual juxtaposition, be rose, an^ 
to the asumishment of all who had 
seen him slumbering through the de- 
bate, went through its whole course 
with incximparabte skill, stirred a 
gloomy ana anxious House into 
perpetual laughter at his wtt, and 
confessedly made the most animated. 
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d«^jcteroii8, and imprcHHive ch ok' 
the night. lli!« Amend merit wsi^ car- 
ried by 2:24 to 208. 

But DO eloquence could rail the 
seal ofT the bond. Tlie charHcler 
of tlie tr'iuKactbiij, at lea^t on the 
side of Fox, whh indelible. On him 
poured the u hole teiiipeHt of indig- 
nation, in and out of the House. 
IIU a(‘lioiiH, liiH pledges, his expresH 
words were flung in his teeth ; he 
was coiiteniptiKiusly asked, whether 
it was /ir, who, scarcc*ly a year be- 
fore, iiad in that House declared that, 

** whenever he siiould be found en- 
tering into any teiins wdtb an indi- 
\idualof the tiotde Lord (Noith’s) 
Cabinet, he should rest satisfied to 
be called the most infamous of inau> 
kind.’* He was asked, whether, as 
if ill e.oiUemplatiuii of the very iiiea- 
hiire which now covereci his name 
with eternal «»hlo()uy, he had not de- 
clared, that — “ he never could sufler 
the idea of a connexion with the 
inemhers of that Cahtuet to enter 
his niiiHl,a c(Uiiiexion with men who 
had shown theaisehes devoid of the 
common prim iples of honour and 
honesty, and in whose hands he 
could not venture to trust his own 
honour.*' To this no lejily was 
made. He was next asked, with 
no less asperity and truth, whether 
he had not iu\ei/lie(i against the 
system, the [uinciph's, and the, per- 
son of Lord North, mote Idtierly 
than against the detail of his mea- 
sure. Whether he had m»t pro- 
nounced him — “ the great Oimiual 
of the Stale, wdiose must ex- 

piatt; the calamitie.s lie had brought 
uptm his country ; the object of fu- 
ture inqieRcbmeiit, whom an indig- 
nant nation must in the end compel 
to make such poor atonement as he 
might on &scqifijlc/i tlic? leader and 
head of those W'eak, wicked, and in- 
capable adtisers of the Crown, who 
were the source of all the public 
misfortunes, and whom he and his 
friends would proscribe to the last 
hour of their lives.’* 

Another debate on the terms of 
the treaty took place on the twenty- 
first. Pitt greatly signalized him- 
self on this night. His speech exa- 
mined the grounds of the treaty, and 
defended the policy of the Adminis- 
tration, with admirable perspicuity 
and force of argument, attributing 
all that was onerous in the negotia- 
tion to the errors of Lord North. lie 


finely said, “ Those are the conditions 
to which this country, engaged with 
four poweiful stands, has thought fit 
to subscribe fur the dissolution of that 
coiifederac'.y, and the immediHte en- 
joyment of peace. Let us look to 
what is left, with a manly and deier- 
niint'd courage. Let us stretigihen 
ourst*! vea against inveterate enemies, 
and recoiiciliate ancient friends. 
The inisfoi tunes of kingdoms, as 
well as indii iduals, addeh arci laid 
optni and examined with true wis- 
dom, ah etjflif more than ftulf re- 
(ImsKul I and to this great object 
should be directed all the viitueaud 
all the abliities of thU llouHr. Let 
us feel our calamities, but h i us bear 
them like men.” 

lie then cast some of those sar- 
castic stings at Fox, which no man 
could send more surely to the maik, 
yet with Jess of the coitiinou vice of 
the sarcastic, the loss of grace and 
dignity. *■* The liouoiitabie getiile- 
man (Fi»x) has viilually declared, 
that because he was prevented from 
prosecuting the noble Lord (North) 
to the saustaction of public justice, 
he W'iil hmt tiljt tmbrui V han as his 
J'titnti. wSo readily does he reconcile 
extremes, and love the inaii whom 
\w fkstrt<l to iofpiath. In the same 
spirit, 1 suppose. will cherish the 
peace, htvnust hr ubhtprs //.** 'i'lien 
Hileakilig more directly of the Co- 
alition — '* If, however, that bane- 
ful alliance is not already formed, 
if that ill-omened marriage is not 
already Holeniiiized, 1 know a just 
and law'ful impediment — in the numic 
of Iht'publtr 6Yz;c///, 1 forbid the banns*’' 
Pausing a moment during the tu- 
mult of a]>probatiou which followed 
this slrong image, he turned to his 
personal drcurristances. 

** My own share in the censure 
pointed by the present motion against 
his Majesty’s Ministers, 1 shall bear 
with fortitude, because my heart 
tells me 1 have not acted wroiiely. 
To this monitor, which never did, 
and, 1 trust, never will deceive me, 
1 shall confidently repair, as to an 
adequate asylum from all the clap 
mour which interested faction can 
raise. #***♦* 1 can say with 
sincerity, that I never liad a wish 
which did not terminate in the dear- 
est interests of the nation. 1 will, 
at the same time, imitate the honour- 
able gentleman’s candour, and con- 
fess, that 1 too hare my ambition. 
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Hi^b situations and great influence 
are desirable objects to most men ; 
objects which 1 am not ashamed to 
pursue, which 1 am even desirous 
to possess, whenever they can be 
acr/'iirai with Iionnaf\ and retained 
with flijnity. But even those ob- 
ject, i can cheertulJy reliiuiuish« 
the inoni.‘fJt my duty to my country, 
my cliaiarter, or my friends, ren- 
ders s?ic!i a sacrifice indispensable. 

i hope to retire, not disap- 
pointed, hut triumphant ; triuniphaut 
in the ciUiviciioii, that my talents, 
humble as they are, liave been zea- 
lously employed in promoting the 
truest welfare of my country, and 
that nothing can be ini putted to my 
oflioial capacity, which hears the 
most distant connexion with au i/i- 
terihferlt a vutrupt^ or a dLi/wnest 
mind. * * * * * But I shall not 
mimic the parade of the honourable 
gentleman, in avowing and inviting 
others to an indiscriminate opposi- 
tion to whoever may succeed. I 
filiall march out with no warlike, no 
hostile, no luenatdng protestations/* 
Tiie close of the speecii has been 
recorded as an instance of classic 
grace iitid pathetic power. Stand- 
ing at his full height, and casting a 
lofty look round tite house, where 
every eye was "now fixed on him, 
and every ear was straining to ^t ch 
fais accents, lie loudly uttered i 
appeal to this Fiouse, to both Kidea 
of this House, for the conHisteucy of 
my public conduct, li is impossible 
to deprive me of the feelings which 
must always result from sincerit}'. 
You may take from me. sir,’* he 
clalmed, pointing to the Cnair, ** the 
privileges and honours of place, but 
you shall not. you cannot, t.ike from 
me those habiiud and warm regards 
for Uie prosperity of iny country, 
which constitute the pride of niy 
life, and which, I trust, death alone 
can extinguish. And with this con- 
solation, the loss of power, and the 
loss of fortune, though things which 1 
affect not to despise, are things which 
I hope 1 shall soon be able to forget. 

Lftudo maoentenn ; si celerrs quatit 

Pi;niiaf, resigiio quie dedit *’ 

The words which follow in the 
original, ** Et mea virtute me in- 
vojfco/*. might have seemed self- 
pi^tset but Pitt stopped short at the 
matant, and ca^t his eyds on the floor. 
The classical inenibers of the House 
were anxious to see how he would 


extricate himself. The others were 
equally interested by his sudden 
cessation. The silence was univer- 
sal. After an interval of a few mo- 
ments, slowly drawing his hand- 
kerchief from his pocket, 'passed it 
once or twice across his lips, and 
then, as if recorcriiig from his tem- 
porary embarrassiiMmt, he added 
with emphasis, striking ills hand 
upon the table : 

** Prubamque 

Pauperiem sine dote quarro/j^^ 

The effect was incomparable. An 
eyewitness has described it as 
piece of masterly and beautiful act- 
ing, if acting it were, not surpassed 
by any thing in antiquity/* The 
House was lust in one feeling of ad- 
tiiiration. But this night decided tiie 
fate of Lord Shelburne. He was 
left in a minority of seventeen In a 
House of 697, 

The triumph of the Coalition now 
appeared coniplcUi. But the history 
of polliics is a history of unexpected 
difficulties. The peace had been con- 
demned out of the mouths of the very 
meu who had for years been raising 
an outcry for it at all haZ'trds 
“ Peace,” was Fox in the habit of 
exclaiming, peace, for a year, fur ;i 
tnoDth, for a day, peace for any lime, 
or on any terms 1’* But ilie C^ibiiiet 
still stuorl. 0[>podtion heirao to 
dread that llie blow, as in 17 79 and 
I7fji>, had not been heiuv enough; 
and that a majia hy had again lost its 
potver. But their hopes were buoy- 
trd iipagjin by Lord Shelburne’s sud- 
den rcsiguation. llUluck clung to 
this minister The name of Mala- 
grida” was i stoned on him. His 
acces^^ion to authority was charged 
with intrigue, his possession of it with 
faithlcHHnee.s, and his abandonment 
of it with fear. Suspicion of arti- 
fice, even in a still more painful point 
of view, began to gather round him. 
It is notorious that no minister can 
bepme rich by the mere salary of 
office, yet Shelburne was aaid to 
have grown suddeuly and exces- 
sively opulent. Dealing in the funds, 
connected with the negotUtiona for 
peace, were Hurmified to be the apurce 
of this unusual wealth. The popu- 
lace, never slow to adopt suapiciona 
against a Minister, were accuatomed 
to point to Lord Sbelburoe'e houeo 
In Berkeley Square, (which bad heed 
built by Lord Bute, a Minkter aimi- 
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]ar]y charged,) aud ^ay, that Ab it 
had been built by one peace, it had 
been paid for by anollier.” Yet of 
such BUBpicion it niui»t be said, that 
as tliere is nothing eusier to origi- 
nate, so diero is iiotliing more difli- 
cult to refute. No proof of its reality 
was ever brought, at a time when it 
might liave been most efiectiveiy 
adduced, aud at a time when tiie 
rage of party would have rejoiced in 
the puHsessioii of an instrument 
which HO eilectually prostrates the 
cliaracterof a public* iimn. It should 
bo observed also, that Pitt opcmly 
characterised those erharges as acts 
of defamation, and that in tlic.^ year 
after, one of the first acts of his mi- 
nistry was to raise Shelburne to the 
inarciuisate. Yet it was remarked that 
thenceforth all Ministerial connexion 
w’as broken ofl' between tliem, that the 
marquis never held any ( ahinet of- 
fice, and that his political life wsh 
thus abruptly closed, while he wah 
in the full vigour of his abilities. The 
history of this statesman is yet to 
be written. It belongs to one of the 
most interesting eras of British poli- 
tics. Some responsibility al&n icists 
on those who can vindicate hi« per- 
sonal character, yet leave it to the 
chances of ruinonr. His son, the 
))reHent Alanjuis of Landsdowue, a 
Ilian of intelligence and honour, is 
the natural depositary of such a task. 
None could perform it wiili more 
advautageH ; of none can it more 
fairly he required. 

A still wider scene of distinction 
now opened upon Pitt. The King, 
revolting from the name of 1'ox, wlio 
had loaded him with personal iiisull ; 
and wearied w'ith the fu'kleness of 
Norlli, who had Hhrunk from him in 
his hour of didiculty, offered tlie go- 
vernment to Lord Gower. Bui that 
noble pel sou acknowledging that he 
posHessed no means of diininishiug 
the hostile majority, the ofler was 
withdrawn. TJie Duke of Portland 
and Lord Nortli were then sent for, 
but tbelving insisted that Lord Thiir- 
low should retain the Chancellor- 
ship. Fox, hating Thurlow equally 
in his public and private character, 
and pronouncing him at once intrac- 
table as a member of tbe Cabinet, 
and dangerous as a spy of St Jameses, 
broke off tlie negotiation. The King 
now cast his eyes on the only man in 
the nation whom Parliament aud the 
people equally respected. He offer* 
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ed the places of First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to Pitt, with full power to 
nominate his colleagues. 

The King's embarrassment was 
well known to Pitt, oud his first im- 
pulse was to comply with Uie royal 
wushes. The advice of his friends was 
unanimously that he should under- 
take the formation of a ministry. 
For four-and twenty hours, during 
which Mr Dundas had obtained an 
adjourniiierit of the House, (from 
the 25ili to the t^Stli,) he paused. 
But the formidable majority was still 
before him. His singular sagacity 
also told him, that his throwing 
down the gauntlet to them, while 
they were yet Hushed with victory, 
would only cement their connexion, 
while oflice w'ould as certainly pro- 
duce jealousies and divisions among 
men who were connected only by 
the pursuit of place. Tim result waa 
a refusal of the King's offer. The 
splendours of royalty may attract the 
euvy of mankind, but the diadem has 
troubles of its own. His Majesty, 
til us forced to change his purposes, 
and still strongly averse to any in- 
tercourse with Fox, whom he looked 
on as c(|ually obnoxious by his po- 
litics and his private life, sent for 
Lord North, and prtiposed the trea- 
sury to him. North declared that he 
waH bound not to ffegotiate without 
Fox. l*'ox was reluctantly admitted 
into the negotiation, and the Duke 
of I'ortlaud was proposed as pre- 
mier. But this arrangement broke 
down, by the demand on the part of 
the Cuuiition, to have the entire ap« 
poinlmeut of the liousehold. The 
King, disgusted wiili what he con- 
ceived an attempt to bind him hand 
and foot, again turned to Pitt, had 
several conferences with him, and 
summed up liis objects in a letter 
fioni VVimlhor, (MhitIi tf4, 17t>;3,) 
w'hich, after staling his complaints of 
the conduct of Opposition, con- 
cludes in iheHc words : — “ I trust, 
therefore, Mr Pitt w ill exert himself 
to morrow', to plan his mode of fill- 
ing up the offices that will be vacant, 
80 as to be able, on Wednesday 
morning, to accept the situation 
which his character and talents fit 
him to hold, when 1 shall be in town 
before tweive, ready to receive 
him.” 

Notliing could be more flattering 
to young ambition. But Pitt’s judg« 
u 
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ment was already mature. He In- the Chaucellori with hit habitual 
Btautly tat doirn, and answered by roughness: ** nothing it easier; but 
the following letter “ Mr Piu re- you may not find it so easy to return 
ceired this morning ilie lionour of when your Majesty grows tired of 
your Majesty’s gracious commands, staying there. James IL did the 
With infinite pain, he feels himself same. Your Mgjesty mutt not foJ- 
under the necessity of humbly ex* low his example." Harsh as the 
pressing to your Majesty, that with style was, the King acknowledged 
every sentiment of dutiful attach- its wisdom. TliurioWy with strong 
ment to your Majesty, and zealous penetration, further assured him, 
de^^i^e to contribute to the public that the Coalition could not be in 
service, it is utteily impossible f4>r power wiiliotu committing some 
liiin, after the fullest consideratiou act, which would lay them open Ui 
of the situation in vhkh things cilmmaiiou. Hu hade the King, 
stand, and of what passed yesterday therefore, wait patiently, and try 
in the House of Commons, to think the work of time." A short period 
of undertaking, under such circum- was more Uiaii sutJicient to vindicate 
stances, the situation which your the Chauceilor's prediction. 

Majesty has had the coiidescetisiou Uts MajeHty at length yielded to 
and gcMidne^H to propose to him. As the force of circumstances. Pitt, 
'ivhat he now presumes to write is on tiie dial of March, declared to 
the final result 4»f his best rellection, the Huus4% that he had resigned the 
he hloMjld think himself criminal, if, office of Chancellor of the Kxche- 
hy delaying till lo-monow. humbly (iuer. For the six weeks which had 
to lay it before your Majesty, he iatern ned since the retreat of Imrd 
should he the cause of your Vlajea- Miethurne, the whole husiuess of 
tv’s not initnediutely turning your the Government and the House had 
/oval mind to such a plan of arrange- heen transacted hy him alone, for 
ineijfT as the exigency of the present Yowtisend, the Secretary of Male, 
circumstances may, in your M:ij(;.s- though nominally mniuujtr of the 
\y\ wisdom, seem to rtM|niro," H<iuse, liad btu^n almost wholly si- 

* To form a just idea ot the vigour lenr, and cm the 4th of March had 
of miiid displayed in this decisive gone ii}> to Uk* Peers, being created 
transaction, w^^ aio to r»*meinhcr Loid Sidney. Duriug this period, 
that it was the act of a statesman iu the important hiibjects of the .'Vu- 
hiH twenty-lourth year, of a hold and nual Fsii mates, the Mutiny Pill, and 
lofty spirit, surrounded hy a crowd the i^hue of j'ixchecjuer Ihlls had 
oi friends and adhereiu.s, eagerly been tarried throu<:h, and various 
urging him to accept of power ; of an cleliates on the articles of the treaty, 
orator, who never rose in the liou>»e and the Ministerial uegoUations, had 
without commanding univcTsal ad- h*^eu condiieted by him; in every 
iriiraiion, and of llie son of the riioht iiistancc exhihiiiug a prcKcnce of 
venowiied minUt»»r of Fitgiand, hy mind, a soti ’ kiiow'Uulge, and a dig- 
his birth ttoulouH of public, distinc- nified and high tuiied spirit of de- 
tiun, and by bn, lalenih lieir to all his haM‘, which eontiuually increased 
father's fame. the public admiration. It was said 

The King’s situation was now per- of him, that, “ while Piu vvas in the 
aoually trying in the. extreme. The House, there W'as no want of a Mi- 
weiglu of Government was actuwiiy niairy.’ He. seemed to fill up all 
thrown back upon him alone- Ke- the vacancies of the Treasury Bench, 
garding Fox as a demagogue, and and when at length betook his stand 
Lord North as his slave, the honest lui longer there, the fetding of regret 
heart of George HI. could not brook was nuttonal. It was expressed on 
the abandonment of the state into all sides, that wdiatever might be 
Huch perilous hands. It is said that, his political party, powers of such 
in a struggle of generous despair, rare and universal extent ought not 
be meditated retirement to Hanover to he lost for a moment to the ser- 
fVom a ( riNis in wdiich he could nei- vice of the nation. But a new era 
tber resist with hope, iior yield with of his life was about to dawn, exhi- 
honour. To ThurJow was attribuU'd biting higher efforts, eiToctiag more 
ilie change or this hazardoin maik subsianiial sei vic 4 ;s, and extending 
of displeasure. Vour Msjebty may his fame, his labours, and his ti'P* 
go to your electoral domiition," said umphs, to the civilized world* 
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THE CIUUSTIAN HUIDL ; 

A POEM IN THREE CANTOS. 

By Thomas Aird. 
Canto I. 


YoijN<i Tortliil Hits below the woody steeps 
Of Apennine, beneath a spreading? oak. 

His downcast eye a stern abstraction keeps; 

Dawn not for him with purple stains lias broke, 

Nor sunshine filled the world : the raplive/s yoke 
Is on his heart — bright things are not for him. 

The cloudy day, the high-winded tempest’s shock 
Would more delight him, with unbounded limb 
Swift o’er far Morveu’s hills^ throughout her forests dim. 


II. 

Who knows not Torthil from Ausonia’s bound 
Of Alps Helvetian to bcr southern heel ? 

Now homeward musing o’er the vast pr(»fuund, 

The fUiau- sees him by the Ocean kneel; 

Now o’er the mountains with impetuous zeal 
lie strikes the Uisk)^ iiiouHters with his spear ; 

The chamois leaps, the bird in airy wheel 
Screams to his piercing arrow ; far and near 
Throughout that famous land he hunts the spotted deer. 

HI. * 

In wilds Italian, on the ocean shores 

Thus far w'as known that stranger golden- haired ; 

His foot uuron^ciims of their city tlodrs, 

Save when from time to time the roof he shared 
Of Tacitus his faithful friend declared. 

Disdainful then of wonder as he trode, 

'With daunllcHti eye Koine’s boldest brows be dared ; 
Admiring smiles her stately daughters .showed, 

Ah through the imperial btreets the grand Barbarian strode. 

IV. 

There sate young Torthil ; ever as he sate, 

His arms were folded o’er his bosom high, 

His vest a skin rvim from a leopard great 
That in the forest he had forced to die. 

(’ast from him now his spear lay idly by- 
O’er fronting hills, the \ alley’s southern side, 

A yelling bird upraised at length his eye ; 

His glance wtiii through the crystalline so wide. 

Till mingling with the sun the eagle he descried. 

V. 

Ilis shortened eye came down the opposing sloop, 
Rock-roughened there, with many a waterfall. 

Here thickets shy, and trailing dowers that weep 
In sunless hollows where the rills down brawl; 

The goat’s bold head was looking over all. 

A flowing wood the middle mountain braced, 

Descending fast to fringe with thin trees tall 
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A lap of grass : a nearer brook in haste 
Ito tfviuing silver spun, and the green valley traced. 

VI. 

But ha ! n maid on yonder bank he sees 
Read on a scroll, as up and down she strays, 

INuw forth among the suu-illuunned trees, 

Now back withdrawn into the twilight maze. 

A graceful robe her moulded form betrays; 

Ju wsLvy curls her dark hair backwards thrown 
A fillet hinds; the flashing lustre plays. 

As aye she turns, upon a jewebstune 
On her consummate brow set like a star alone. 

VII 

Ne*er Grecian poet in his dreamy moods 
Beheld a uyinph, or vihioued one more sweet, 

Near walking on the checkered doors of woods. 

Or far illapsing through their greeu retreat, 
t'hasiug the shadows with her glitiipKiug feet : 

So fair that maid. But hark! adown the vale 
A tuinult conics, the wild-boar gallops fleet. 

Fell dogs are hanging on the foamy trail, 

A single huntress drives the tempest through the dale. 

^ HI. 

Her brows tiarnM, her hlgb inanageil steed, 

Her boar.spear gianpM with Aiiiazoniau hand, 

Bespeak a (pieeii ; she cheers the stormy speed ; 

No fears for her I aloft she waies her biaud. 

Like one accustomed kingdoms to ctmimund. 

On sweeps the chase, her briiUant head comes on. 

But, lo ! 'diat damsel of tlie gio\e her stand 
Has gain’d betwixt, upon lier km*e is thrown; — 

“ All ! mother, stay,” she prays, “pur?»ue not thus alone.** 


*• Degenerate thing I '* ihe haughty Fmpiess cried. 
Flush'd her daik lirow, her lip was wreathed with scorn, 
She lauiiciied her c:ourser past her daughter's side. 

High tosn’d her pike, far bounding ^he was borne. 

Uprose her child uilh clasped bands to turn. 

Her following even wiili filial fears to strain. > 

Young I’onliil piiiei as she seems to mourn ; 

Advancing near before her, back again 
He btart-4, witli pa^nioii^^io ga/e he kueeis upon the plain. 


“ Lady,*’ he said, *■ young daughter of a queen, 
f'orgtie my wonder; in my own far land 
Thee in the vi^ious of the night i’vc seen, 

That brow inviolate, those eyes so bland ! 

1 joy to rise, to run at thy command : 

Strong is my arm, my lance; shall I pursue, 
O’ertake ihy mother, shield her ? Nor my hand 
.Shall smite the boar to rub her of her due ; 

The deed, the praise be Jiere, if I no danger view. 


“ Virgin ! sweet paramount creature ! hid me go." 
VpHpriugB his bright iiead in the blowing wind ; 

In golden beauty o'er Lis shoulders flow 
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HIb locks of youtli, all free and iinconfined, 

Ab fleet he goes, nor soon sball be behind 
The echoing Rtorin thnt leaves ihe hollow ground. 

But, lo ! ho paiiReH with his ear inclined : 

From round a knoll, the valley a northern bound, 

The startled maiden li«ts the hunt's returning sound. 

XII. 

Back Torthil speeds. But bhe with terror hears 
Behiud-^she turns ; the crashing shrubs are tossM, 

That skirt the near loin of the hill; appears 
The boar, the born* with churny foam enibossM ! 

Soak'd with denth-swents the grass he darkly cross’d ; 

Two hounds close track him with devouring hay ; 

No huntress conies ; the embodied pack have loVt 
Their quarry prime, wide puzzling on their way, 

Or traversed by the lure of secondary prey. 

Xfll. 

The affrighted girl has fled across the brook, 

Behind she hears the panting brute advance, 

One moment agonized site turns to look— • 

O! terror ! joy ! her eye’s bewilder'd trance 
With death, with safety is fill’d up at once. 

The monster's sidelong, half upturning head 
Is gnarled to strike, his fiared tusks backward glance 
To gather fury for his onset dread, 

To unscarn her lovely limb — bold Torthil’s thrust has sped. 

XIV. 

But, all I he stumbles from hU forceful blow ; 

The beast transfixed, ilisdatning yet to fly, 

Has bow’d bis levelled head, aiid ploughing loti', 

As if lo pass his risiug enemy. 

With tearing side- stroke rips Ids spouting tliigh : 

Then forward staggers, darkly crush’d to full ; 

But bites his fiery wound ere he will die, 

Snaps with his teeth that shaft of deadly gall. 

And grinds with foam and blood the sputtered «pHi.ler« small. 

w. 

Turn’d to the rescued maid, along the brow 
Of Torthil lightens a heroic smile; 

Till, o’er bis drained benumbed limb forced to bow, 

To earth succumbs be, gazing yet the while 
On her whose presence" can his pains beguile. 

But she for him her silken vesture tears, 

Binds his stanched wound with pity’s gentlest wile; 

Cold sprinklings then from out the stream she bears, 
Refreshes his sick face, his fainting strength repairs. 

XVI. 

“ And spare,** he said, upturned to her, ** those tears. 

My love, first brought to me in dreams of yore ! 

I know thee well ; hot ages of long years 
Could more instruct me, make me love thee more. 

My heart’s last blood I’d give thee o’er and o’er ! 

1 would but have thee know me shdlild I die ; 

Afar 1 come from Caledonia’s shore, 

Torthil my name, a chieftain there was I, 

A captive next— nay, sent thy safety thus to buy. 
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XVII. 

** I am a savacre ; but in tlif sweet sight 
To live, would make me geotie soon, and wise. 

Would thou vouldst love me!’* With impassioned might 
He strove, nor vainly, from the ground to rise. 

The ligiit was thickened in his heavy eyes; 

He fell, yet falling kissed her dear young feet. 

Alone the fainting Caledonian lies, 

TJie maid in haste has sought the wood’s retreat ; 

But soon she reappears with new assistance meet 

XVlfl. 

A reverend father and a female old 

Come to her guidance, and the youth upraise ; 

Uts drooping bead the virgin’s hands uphold : 

Borne o’er the rivulet, through the woodland masse, 
Where many a path the intricate foot betrays, 

A cave withdrawn into tlie mountain’s side, 

Received them from the fore^^t’s puzzling ways. 

Tliere Father Hippo healing bands Huppllled ; 

And there, till he wax well, young Tortikii shall abide. 

XIX. 

But oft Roscrana came, that princess good, 

Child of Zenobia, Tadmoi’s famous queen, 

Who, since Aureliaii had iter throne subdued, 

With honour placed In Italy had been, 

A huntress, she lier summer dwelling green 
Choee near the central inonntaiiiH of the land. 

Proud daugliters round her graced tlie silvan scene; 

But they, and she of masculine romiiiatid. 

The meek Roscrana scorned, last of the sisU'r band. 


XX. 

Yet more divided from her kiiidicd blood, 

Roscrana's heart (confessed our holy faith ; 

Nursed by a Christian Jewess, and imbued 
Willi early love for Him of Nazareth, 

She held his creed— will liold it to the deatii. 

The sovereign knowledge fain would she declare 
To those still dear, but still they shunned her path ; 
Then sought she solace in the w-oods, and there 
She found the ra\ e proscribed of that old ChrisUaii j^ir, 

xxi. 

Tliey o’er tlie Syrian virgin, as their child, 

Rejoiced, that dear faith mutually confessed. 

More than a daughter, she their fears beguiled. 

She brought them food, sho watclied their aged rest. 
Fair garments wrought by her their bodies dressed. 
For this, the scrolls of the Eternal word 
Given by those saints, she hid beneath her vest. 

Till to the uight, to shady walks restored. 

She drew them forth and read of her incarnate Lord. 

XXIf. 

Within ibe cavern of those Christians laid, 

With plants of healing gathered from the hil), 

W'as Torthil cured by that good Eastern maid, 

O ! more to love her for her gentle skill. 

And soon he bleased those days of wounded illt 
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For ayo young pity trembled Into love. 

Lord of her heart Ih he and virgin will ! 

And aye to him of Jesus from above 
She reads, or in the cave, or walking through the grove« 

XXIII. 

Upsprings the sun, now iltt the thin bright wings 
Of twinkling birds upon the morning trees ; 

Torihil abroad longs for the hour Uiat brings 
His young ailianced o'er the grassy leas. 

Beyond the vale hermotbeFs home he secs — 

'Tis she ! he hastes his virgin to receive, 

Her (juick robe iiutters on the early breeze ; 

This time at least O! him she will not leave, 

Till come ’twixt day and night soft reconciling eve. 

XXIV 

Seciuester’d they in love’s unworldly dream, 

In haunts of beauty lose the lapsing hours ; 

The lake's unrippled glass, the shining stream 
Allure their footsteps through the blooming dowers. 

They hear the nongs of birds witiiin their bowers; 

High rocks afar they see, and vales between. 

Then glance the clear drops of the slanting showers; 

''Fhe illumined tops of ancient woods are seen, 

With weeping sunshine fused, and golden rainbows green. 

XXV. 

Together stood they on the tall iiills,— there 
They saw the great sea lying in the west, 

Like to a tloor of fuie*commcted air; 

The white ships o’er the element at rest, 

Though moving, seem'd of motion unpossess’d.* 

Long homeward looking dimtii’d was Torihirs eye, 

Atvay he turn’d, Roscraim's liaiid he press'd, 

He drew his Eastern princess from on iiigb. 

Nor check'd his silent haste until he heard her sigh. 

XXVI. 

'fhe stock-dove’s voice, sweet intermittent bird, 

Tiiat aye the sliadow of the hawk’s wing fears. 

Along the twilight valleys now Is heard, 

M'hose murmur love to lovers still endears. 

The Mood, mild empress of the night, appears, 

Beauty and Peace lead on the silver queen ; 

The forests, brightening silently, she clears, 

She walks the mountains, o’er the polish'd sheen 
Of dimpling rivers far her sliding feet are seen. 

XXV II, 

To the young captive his Koscrana’s eyes, 

Of marvellous beauty, liarmoniae the whole, 

Subduing still, as still to him they rise, 

The fainter longings of his home-sick soul. 

How swift away the hour of evening stole ! 

Would morn were cximo their meeting to renew ! 

By bordering river, and by tufted kuml, 

Homeward be led her through the drops of dew, 

Till shone througli glimmering trees her mother’s walls in view. 
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XXVIII. 

In the sweet sunlight of the summer-tide, 

Those lovers wander by a central lake 
Embosom'd high ; two cardinal rivers glide 
Or 1o ovfrom it, not a slope to break 
The slippery level of each molten snake : 

They, each along his mountainous ravine, 

With hanging banks a lengthen'd vista make ; 

Suflused with purple haze, their wood-tops green 
Bow'd to the wat’ry lapse, therein are softly seen. 

XXIX. 

Round silvan cove and unillumiued nook. 

Missing the shadow of the drinking deer. 

Its rim of darken'd glass the curved lake took ; 

Where lies its nearer crystal swept and clear. 

Thereon the sapphire and the gold appear 
Of day's last look, the loveliest as the last. 

There glossy fowls swim in the glory ; here 
The deepening shadows of the mountains vast. 

That stand up by the sun, through the blent wave are cast. 

XXX. 

With saddening gaze upon the lord of day, 

** So sinks,” said" Torthil, “ the immortal flame I 
I too go down : Ba<‘k takes he on his way 
His retrospect; if 1 should do the same, 

Pride overthrown, youth crush'd, the baffled aim, 

Defeat, and exile from my native shore, 

Are my memorials; felt by me. for shame 
Was never in my father’s house; yet sore 
Though be my pangs for these, my country plagues me more. 

XXXI. 

** For me her youth into the battle's waste 
She poured, she perished at my sole command ; 

Was this not much Am 1 not all disgraced ? 

The exulting rivers of my native land, 

These are not they— a captive here I stand. 

Why fell I not V Yea farther hear my shame; 

Lady, 1 chose to stoop beneath their band 
That binds me by the honour of my name, 

Since slain not here in Rome, my freedom ne'er to claim, 

xxxn. 

" Ne'er to attempt return. O ! I might say. 

My very wish that shame to uncreate 
Forbade my death, throughout tlie slavish day 
Of circumstaoces bade me tamely wait 
Some better morn of fortune or of fate. 

Wbat then ? Unbounded blame is still my duo 
For you betrothed to my forlorn estate; 

'Tis time to question thus myself for you : — 

What hope contrive, sweet maid, what plan shall I pursue r 

XXXTII. 

" This I might do— Oh ! I no more can live 
For thee to see me in my slavery 1— 

Yes I will do it— 1 will go— will give 
My life again from vows to be set free ; 

They gall me so I His slave I will not bo, 
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ril go, ril brave him on his Roman thronc« 

Ha r first Til promise to mine enemy 
Long years of service in his battles done ; 

For thee with power fulfilled, he'll let me then be gone. 


XXXIV. 

Then home with me to Morven shalt thou go, 

Shalt be a daughter to my mother there. 

There forth ril lead thee by the hand, and show 
The green translucent brine, when mermaids rare 
Sing on the rocks and comb their slippery hair; 

The bliss of morn, clear wells, and forests green; 

The pure suffusion of the evening air. 

When dipped in delicate lights far hills are seen. 

To thee liigh bards shall chant each dawn, each solemn eVn. 


XXXV. 

Ha! idle visions these! Why am I here ? 

Sweet Lady, come with me unto our cave ; 

Then home I’ll guide thee. Kre next noon appear, 
Aiirelian hears me : wise, and just, and brave. 

He’ll grant the death or freedom that I crave. 

O ! not in vain last night in dreams did come 
To me my mother, pale, as from the grave ; 

Yet smiled the vested image from her home 
O’er the wan waters far, over the travelled foam.” 

XXXVI. 

Within the cave they wait the evening star. 

But came /eiiobla, beautifully keen ; 

Behind her thronging entered men of war ; 

A Jewish dwarf, inishapen, ucly, lean, 

Who long her servant in the East had been, 

Led on the party : he, of Christ the foe, 

Had learned Roscrana’s fn'th, had brought his queen 
Her doubtful haunt, her friends proscribed to know. 
O’erpowered now must they all before Aureliaii go. 

xxxvn. 

Yea, worse than vain was Torthil’s manly haste 
His name to tel), his passion to declare ; 

Vain priestly Hippo’s act, before them placed, 

To wed Roscrana to her lover there. 

Joy then be with them, a divided pair! 

With w^atchful calmness, anger's direst look, 

A mighty oath the impeiial mother sware,— 

Fetters, eternal thrall shall Torthil brook ; 

Roscrana banished bo to Britain’s farthest nook ; — 

XXXVIIl. 

** Yea, that she there may meet bis mother's scorn ; 
Or worse, her pity,” was the stern decree, 

** Unless, in chains before the Emperor borne, 

She spurn her love, abjure her heresy. 

Else, scaled this doom shall by Aurelian be. 

But now, old tenants of this rock, for you,— 

Forth go in freedom to make these less free, 

To enhance the bonds that bind these guiltier two 
To our strict hand, prepared its vengeance to pursue.” 
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Canto II. 


I. 

Roscrana, fait}ii*ul found, in Morven kiss’d 
Her Torthil’s mother, at her tale amassed ; 

Then lowly bow’d the virgin to he bless’d 

** My far-come daughter V* Catlila said, and raised. 

And still with wonder on the lady gazed. 

If thou indeed art Tortliirs chosen bride, 

Yea, well that forehead’s beauty uudebased 
Beseems the scion of a prince’s side : 

Worthy art thou to be my Torthirs spouse of pride. 


11 . 

“ Thou from the downed kingdoms of the East, 

To lands of poor but of heroic men 

Art come, yet court nor Oriental feast 

Will make thy sweet soul scorn our humblest den. 

But when great wars befall, my daughter then 
Shall bless the safety that wild Morven yields ; 

Then shall her sons, from mountain and from glen. 

Hang round about thee with their sounding shields : 

They for young TorthU’s bride would fight a iiuiidrcd fields/' 

111 . 

Sweetly repeated was Roscrana’s tale, 

As she by Cathla in her chamber sate. 

Of Torthil’s exile, of his wounded ail. 

And how they loved, and then divided fate. 

Zenobla’s harshness, lightly delicate 

She touch'd ; her hopes she hasten'd to unfold 

Of Torthil’s rescue from his shackled state ; 

Her wanderings then in Britain’s isle she told, 

Her second mother thus by the dear baud to hold. 

IV. 

Forth came the day-spring: forth with Cathla walk'd 
In sleepless love Roscrana from her door. 

Before the gate a grizzly giant stalk’d, 

A rough dog gambol’d on the grassy floor. 

Near stepp’d the former, this his play gave o’er 
“ Behold thy keepers/’ Cathla said, and smiled. 

“ Here Runial, Torthil's hound against the boar ; 

There silent Ere, who knows each mountain wild : 
Where’er inclined to roam, they’ll guard my Syrian child. 


" One daughter Ere, young Oina-Morul, had, 

The white-arm’d gladdeuer of his heart and eyes ; 
She cross’d a bridging tree, the torrent mad 
Devour’d her beauty, stumbling from surjirise. 
My Torthil sees her, down the bank he flies, 

He follows shooting through the giant wave, 
Green boiling gulf and duU black pool he tries ; 
Ah ! to his sight a filmy whiteness gave 
The virgin^ only won to a more honour’d grave. 

VI. 

“ Wild was the sorrow of the savage Ere, 

Leapt in his eye the fiercest lights of pain, 
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Grief bore him to the deeertfi far and dark. 

To winds he howl’d, to the teropestuous main ; 

Nor night, nor sleep could quench his eye or brain ; 
His path was by the eagle’s djzxy nest ; 

Danger his solace, scornful of the plain. 

On hills adust, or on the hoarded chest 
Of winter's mountain snows he Hung his naked breast 

VII. 

Back to that flood, each sucking whirl he tried, 
That took from him his child so young and fair. 

We saw him, as lie bulleted the tide. 

Wrung with the assurance, had he but been there, 
No gulf had drawn her from a father’s care. 

Then like a lifeless thing did be allow 
The waves to drift him on the margin bare, 

Where lay his Oina-Morurs marble brow ; 

He kiss’d the silver sands — his spirit has her now 1 

VIII. 

“ He loved my boy, he fought for liim, he fell ; 
Heal'd by my care, his life from death was won 
To be my dragon and to guard me well : 

For you bow gladly shall the same be done ! 

Far to the peaks of inountaius does he run, 

O’er lake oelow, o’er river, wood, and plain, 

He casts his eagle eye to ken my sou ; 

He hies to the wild margin of the main, 

To look for the white ships— for Torthil back again.” 


IX. 

On mountain-tops when morning lights appear, 
AMieu silent dewdrops through the eve distil, 
Or by the rising moon, or Hesper clear, 

Or when tlie gusts of gloomier twilight fill 
Old creaking thorn upon the stony hill. 

Krc, brave and modest, wos lloscrana’s guide. 
The shaggy Uumal was beside him still. 

With theiii the virgin every fear defied, 

As over Alorven’s land she loved to wander wide. 


X. 

The great north winds that on the pinewoods blow^, 
And heave the Ocean's elemental lloor, 

Toss her dark locks that through them boldly go, 
Sublime her spirit with tlieir stormy roar. 

Heroic laud I she loved thee more and more, 

Fair, but still roughening to her young surprise ; 
On heaths she met, and on the awful shore. 
Majestic men who looked unto the skies. 

For never slavery bowed their unpolluted eyes. 


XI. 

And Catbla told her of her fathers* land, 

The deeds of Fin^al, his illustrious race, 

The songs of Ossian, the bards’ priestly band. 

The ghosts of heroes, and their dwelling-place : 

They oft, when laid within the desert’s space 
Their sons have slept beneath the moon’s wan beams 
By the grey stone benumbed, before them trace, 
With them descending to converse in dreams, 
Prefiguring gestures stem, soft monitorjr gleams. 
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But sad are tliey that want the funcraleong; 

Their spirits mount not to the airy hall 
Of eddying winds, for ever rolled along 
By weedy lakes within their misty pall. 

Of signs she told, of showers of blood that fail 
To gifted eyes, the Druid's shuddering grove. 

The twangs of death that in the harp-strings call, 

The attendant Genii on the maids they love; 

And of the Cutdces told in many a rorky cove. 

xni. 

Then much she loved to hear Roscrana tell 
The climes, the wonders of the early East. 

But who are they that in those caverns dwell ? 

Each hoary Culdee is a Christian priest : 

Roscrana knew them ; nor the princess ceased 
Till, more than eloquent, till, greatly bold. 

The faith of Christ, her love of it increased 
From this her exile — nay, her home — she ttdd, 

Till Catlila joyed to hear her the high scheme unfold. 

XIV. 

“ Awake, my Christian child I *’~this holy name 
Now Catiila gave her, as for TortlnTs sake 
She ever sleepless, when the morning came 
Longed for Roscrana — My true daughter, wake ! 
Fortli let us go and walk by bower and brake. 

Alas ! in tears those eyes of beauty swim ; 

Thee far from mo thy nightly visions take, 

Far to thy royal mother, far to him 
Thy kingly sire, who sleeps in Tadmoi’s aisles so dim. 

\v. 

“ Or when thy spirit, winged with ghostly dreams, 
Flies through the pale dominions of the night, 

Thou meet’st thy Tortliil by the midnight gleams ; 
Thou wak’st, and I alone am in thy sight. 

Oft wilt thou sigh when comes the morrow bright, 
Long wilt thou look unto the east by day, 

(There were the kingdoms of Ihy young delight,) 
Weeping to feel thyself too far away, 

Doomed with thy father's dust not even thy dust tb lay. 

XVI. 

“ Fain would I bid thee weep not, bid thee cheer, 
With pastimes please thee, with my love make glad. 
Thou call’st me mother ; for that name so dear," 

Much would 1 do to let thee ne'er be sad ! 

For ought 1 not V For 1 in thee have had 
O ! more than many sons and daughters : I 
From thee have learned the Almighty One who bade 
Be formed the lucid pillars of the sky. 

Him who has us redeemed. Him who must sanctify. 

xvn. 

Beautiful Alien I daughter unto me ! 

Shall 1 not know thee in the end of days ? 

Christ send our Torthil home to us, that he 
Majr learn the truth, may learn the Eternal ways ! 
Then, if redeemed, shall we not be thy praise. 
Immortal Creature ? who hast given us up 
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To dwell with God, his glory to upraise ? 

Perish the Druid’s fuble ! the true cup 
Of life alone is theirs who with the Lathb shall sup.” 

XVII I. 

And aye with Catlila forth that daughter went, 

Grief-silent Ere and ilumal still behind. 

Their steps they to the blameless people bent, 

Dwelling upon the mountains uncoufined. 

With peace the broken spiiit to upbind, 

^Yant from the poor and sickness to repel. 

So meek their Torthil's wife, so sweetly kind, 

Grey fathers bade their daughters thus excel. 

The mothers called her good, the virgins loved her well. 

XIX. 

Too much by Svvarno loved, impure of heart. 

Her Torthil’s foe, he tempted her with sighs; 

Hut true her honour, vain the chieftain’s art. 

He with liis friend in every enterprise, 

The red Gurlliullin, did a plot devise: — 

Near grows a struggle with the Ilotnan foe, 

(Succumb shall Mbrveri, or shall greater risc^) 

The battle o’er, abroad wldle stragglers go. 

They’ll watch, they’ll bear her off, and none their guilt shall know. 


XX. 

Nor, chastely modest, boldly innocent, 

She once has hinted Swarno’s love impure ; 

Hence ne’er her fi lends shall guess the way she went 
** But ha 1 old dragon Ere must wc secure ; 

( Chained must he be, our scheme were else unsure : 
Thus be it done, — upon the baitle-e\c 
Him to our nearest castle hbal) we lure, 

With lluuial; this wc'il slay, the former lease 
In fetters, too to die if we our prey receive.” 


I’anto III. 


i. 

Am. night ihi; ^ongs of bards went through our vale; 
Aye as they ceased, as ceased the horD.s to blow, 

Faint tlirougli the siiiltiess, louder on tlie gale 
Was }ii*ard the trampling of the distant foe. 

To yonder peak, iny Syrian Child, we’ll go. 

Thence see the fight; so near. Vis worse to bear 
Our own c<fnjectui’es, than defeat to know. 

But where is Eic? for me bereft, be sware 
Tu shun the field, but thou art come, and he is there.” 


11 . 

Thus Catbla spake, Iloscrana by her side. 

But now they heard — the air was all so still — 
Trumpet and horn beyond the mountains wide. 

The shouts of cunilict, as they climb the hill. 

With din their ears, their breasts with trembling fill* 
Yon valley now ! the glory of yon war I 
The day of hope I the hour of endless ill ! 

Be still, ye hearts of women dear that arc. 

Behold your country’s might piled round the east afar ! 
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III. 

Down came her p^leaminp^ galleries of men, 

From ridge to ridge deecending on the east. 

Pushed north and south around that opening glen* 

Those eastern hills their half-moon range increased. 

Her lofty tiers of battle never ceased 
To glance, commingled with their woody tops. 

T>o\vn swift they came, like panthers to the least. 

The lowest ranks still stepping from the slopes, 

Still swallowed by the vale with all their mighty hopes. 


IV. 

There was devouring war : Already there 
Her horse and chariots o*er the plain were blent 
With Roman horse in one bewildering glare 
Of thickened ruin, jostling, leaping, pent, 

CVerstided, swayed, witli rifts of havoc rent, 

With gestures maddened— savage — liercely strange. 

Around the west the Roman foot were bent 
From tip to tip of tliat high crescent range, 

To save their Hanks, to watch the embosomed battle's change. 


V. 

Here many darts the Caledonians throw ; 

And aye, as aye into their chariots leap 

Rold Roman forms, they seize, they heave the foe 

Over the wheels ; their onward ears they keep. 

They drive them bounding o’er each swelling heap. 

Joy for their valour I how with fervour prayed, 

Tliat such high daiitig its reward inii^ht n*ap, 

The grateful Cathla and the Syrian Maid ! 

But see ! but see ! Oh God ! — they tremble now afraid. 

vs. 

The numerous weight ol her superior foes 
O'erbeara the mounted strength of Morveii back, 

Eastward away her fainting battle goes ; 

Their closer forms the o’ennastered horse unslark ; 

They flee, the skirting mountains wide they track ; 

The abandoned chariots with uumaunged sieeds 
Roll mad about, and tear the liarrowed rack 
Of infantry that to the sheer scythe bleeds, 

AVrappiug the cloyed wheels round with toru limbsvas willi weeds. 

vii. 

Ere down, obstiucted by that thick retreat, 

(.an Morveii’s might descend upon the foe, 

Rome's coluinned infantry has met, has beat 
Her storied ranks ; cleft, shouldered, wide they go. 

You loftiest piles seemed loosened to and fro, — 

Has terror climbed already ? through the trees 
Away tliey gleam, they melt like sun-struck snow. 

They feel their far- pervading enemies; 

Upwards the slackening fight is pushed by quick degrees. 

VIII. 

“ My daughter I *' sinking on Rosrrana’s breast, 

Thus Cathla murmured, ” in the days gone by, 

Pleasant to me, to me how dearly blessed 
Have been the valley and the stream where I ” — 

But hark I she stai ts— wild fears a moment Hy— 
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Yon staggerinf^ mountain of dishonoured flight 
Sends forth a trumpet from its summit liigh ; 

A thousand horns from oiF its wondering height^ 
Pour back the soul of hope— of war — of patriot might. 


IX. 

Behold ! behold, upon its open top 
A stately warrior stationed like a god ! 

A band behind fills up the new-grown hope. 

In boldest attitude he stood, he showed 
The onward way with the commanding rod 
Of his high-lifted, forth- directing spear. 

Back o'er the shoulders of the mountains flowed 
Repentant Flight, more daring from its fear ; 

Till far behind tliat form was swelled the thronging rear. 


X. 

There grimly, silently they stood below 

The cloud that darkened o’er thcj mountain’s crest. 

From out the north a wind began to blow', 

It smote tbe gloom, it broke its inner breast 
To boiling racks of white that, ne’er at rest. 

Relieved against its sabler texture flew. 

Shook terribly the high trees wind- possessed. 

The great old bards, white- vested, forth to view 
Stepped awfully, their harps down from the boughs they drew. 

XI. 

For they tlieir harps had hung upon the trees, 

With slianie despairing o’er their country’s flight ; 

Hut now with sireaming stoles they reach, they sei/e 
The glorious fruitage, plucking it with might,* 

'riiey stand prepared. Down leaping to the fight, 

That warrior led tin* men of Caledon. 

Oft gleamed their surfy plumes in the dun light. 

J.oud waxed the horn, but high o’er all was knoivii 
The ciiuiit of greut-souled hards that poured the battle on. 


XII. 

() ! their white heads! their harps imiolate! 

The wands ol Ilghining o’er the deathless throng 
Ran, as on either side they stood sedate. 

As through this gateway of immortal song 
The might renewed of Morveii rushed along 
To w*ar, to vengeance — OI to victory ; 

For see ! for see, its columned forehead strong 
Has smote the nimy of the enemy 
Down to its very heart a stunning stroke they flee ! 

xiix. 

Astonied, backwards whelmed upon the plain 
They go; still farther, as behind, sustained 
By numbers gathering from tlieir rout amain, 

The great descent of Morven is maintained. 
Back-rattling chariots have the flight disdained; 
They roll around Uie outskirts of "1110 fight. 

That onward struggles through the field regained. 
But o’er them falls the thundercloud* like night, 
Down on tlie battle falls, and hides it from the sight. 

XIV, 

With bosoms hushed, as if a shock were nigh 
Of earthquake, trembling, pale as from the tomb. 
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Bending, Uoscrana and her mother try 
With eyes intense to pierce the hidden doom. 

O ! joy I their paining bosoms now have room, 

They know at least the buttle westward sweeps. 

A windy daw has rent the shrouded gloom ; 

O’er their far trench they see the foe in heaps 
Driven; on the fosse behind a chasing warrior leaps. 


XV. 

From out the cloud a slip of sunshine down 
With glory streams on his illumined head ; 

’ Fis hel the same ! that heir of great renown ! 

Tiiat Chief unknown ! his country who has led 
Through shame to glory — thus at least far sped. 

Aloft he stands, he waves Ids huu-smote spear, 

Its brazen light on Morven's heads is shed, 

Around they spring, they crowd; one miehty cheer, 

Down in the camp tfiey plunge. Again falls darkness drear. 

XVI. 

But round those women winds began to wail. 

The. wild lieath whistled fearfully and shrill, 

Fell spotty rains, the burden of the hail 
Was beard sonorous round from hill to hill : — 

** Hope shall we, mother, yet,” Rosci ana, still 

Her white hands clapping through the dim blasts, ciied ; 

** Yea peace, yea joy, lei these thy bohoni fill. 

As home I guide thee o’er the mountains wide. 

Lean on me very much, lean ou thy daughter's side. 

XVII. 

“ Nay, I will lead thee to the (/uldee’s rock, 

Not distant by the margin of the w ave, 

There to abide till overblown the shock. 

Hy moon, or daw*nlight issuing from his cave, 

Our nohle wounded shall we help tti save. 

VVouid Ere tvere here thee in his amis to bear ! 

Not he it wa-i that tlius renewed the brave; 

Powerful though Ere, that Captain's godlike air 
None but a prince could show : be sure a priucc was there." 

XVIIJ. 

They reached the cell . overwearied with her day, ^ 

Within au inner cavern ("atlila slept. 

Before the einlxn s, as reclined be lay. 

The bliss of slumber o’er the Culdee crept. 

Alone her vigil young Uo:>crana kept ; 

That champion still in her recurring thought, 

She generous tears of admii utiou wept. 

But now the storm was lulled, or heard remote ; 

She rose, on tiptoe forth the moonlight air she sought. 

XIX. 

Neighed oft tlie steed, the chariot wheels were heard, 

The distant horn blew swelling through the night. 

She thought of liim, that chief, for him she feared; 

O ! lives he still, the gleaner of the fight Y 

Her thoughts have drawn her towards that field aright, 

Along the damp wood's intervening glade ; 

She pauses, longing for the morning light. 

To go with CathJa; back she steps afraid, 

Rustle the dropping leaves— rough men have seized the maid. 
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XX. 

Greater her terror since unseen the ill. 

For now of clouds a heavy continent 
(lame o\*r the moon, the wood's abysses still 
The floating darkness smoothed up and blent. 

Vainly she shrieked, as farther still she went, 

Borne through the listless forests far away. 

Ha ! still she struggles, shrieks, her ear intent 
A din, like ban-dogs opening on their prey. 

Has caught; deep in the woods she sees a gleaming ray. 


Near come the yell, the light; the stems that skirt 
The glade, the glade’s wet grass is ruddied o’er; 

Forth bursts, with crowds of umbered figures girt, 

A stately savage on the woody floor : 

'Tis Err I aloft his pinioned arms he bore, 

IJiiheld to keep them from that galling throng ; 

Blazed his wild iiair ; his bleeding loins were sore 
With hanging dogs, deep dragged by him along ; 

Torch-bearing serfs behind strike at the giant strong. 

XXII. 

Still on the encumbered warrior draws his trail 
Of death and danger to tlie princess near ; 

Her nriYip to him, to him her face so pale 
Imploring biretchcd, mighty for one so dear 
lie turns he sweeps obstruction from his rear; 

Bounding he comes; around the ruffian’s throat. 

Who chielly holds her, wraps her chains severe ; 

Jerks out his wrists far-wiaening, upwards shot: 

High bangs Uic wretch whose hands have now their prey forgot. 

XXIIi. 

With starting eyeballs, and self-bitten tongue, 

The old hero dropped him from his raised disgrace. 

He snatched tlie maid ; as to his neck she clung, 

A smile heroic lit his fire-scarred face. 

With Jier he waded tiirougb the thickening chase, 

Still vain the augmented battle round him clings. 

He sets her down, he waves her from the ])lace ; 

No, she’ll not leave liim thus I From her he flings 
The circling foe, around so Hon-like he springs. 

XXIV. 

Before her now o’erwhelined he’s on his knee. 

Yet fighting still ; a near horn blew a blast, 

Forth leapt a haughty figure, followed he 
By swift retainers, round his glance he cast. 

He saw lloscrana and he seized lier fast. 

I'psprung, with power indignantly renewed, 

Old Ere, a groan from out his large heart passed 
To see the maid by Swarno’s grasp subdued ; 

Staggering he reached the chief who bore her ffijough the wood ; 

XXV. 

Reeling he caught him by the raven locks. 

Back wrenched his bowed liead, as himself down fell : — 

“ Slaves ! ” cried the entangled prince, one savage mocks 
Your gyves ? your daggers V ha I 'tis mighty w'cll ! 

No manacles could keep him in his cell r 
O ! DO, why should they, subtle he as wind ? 
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XXVI. 

They turn aBtoiuBhecl, and they pause to see 
That coming parly whether friends or foes. 

Them has Iloscrana seen — ’tis he ! ’tis he ! 

The chosen hero of that day she knows : 

A \aliant band ai'ound their leader close : 

Salvation 8 near ; — “ Save ! save me, helper true ! 

Young Torthirs wife am I; this Swarno knows. 

Yet liere he **— - But will 1 not suc(^our you, 

ftfy own good Syrian wife V And forth her Torihil flew. 

xxvii. 

Swift with ills blade away has Swarno shorn 
His black griped curls; upspringing with a hound, 

He sets the maid behind him ; liigh his scorn, 

Dark was his hate, his enemy thiis found. 

Steel they to steel now fac«* each other round ; 

Ai Swanio’s back his vaNsals crowd anew. 

Anew the fearful virgin they fiurrouiuJ. 

But stein the doings \>f those warriors two, 

As aye on them the links their smoky tlaniigs threw. 
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Slay— make him die theu^hurl him down to hell. 
Shear through those fingers in my hair entwined." 
As onward speed his serfs a trumpet blowa behind. 


XX' yif- 

Behind, their pau*<ing band** respective kept, 

Their single lieeds nut daring to alloy. 

Dread to iJie murmurs of Uoseraua swept 
The sword of Torlliil, greedy to destroy ; 

With wounds and tvounds il gluts its savage joy. 

Dark Swarno stacri^ers, yet opposing well ; 

Bold Tortliil ulu lOis him with his swift annoy ; 

That stroke sJiaJi hew him down — h» ! stumbling fidl 
The youth, above biro rose fierce Swarno’s sword and yell. 


XXJ\. 

Down — ne’er ho smote; behind him Ere has crept. 

Has pulled him backwards from his lifted blow 
■Writhing to earth; the giant on him leapt. 

His grappling fingers choked the howling foe; 
llecoveved Tortbil guards old Err below ; ^ 

Dread dins the mingled conflict of the rest ; 

Rut SwariiO frlain, bin rntm soon vanquished go. 

With danger past, w'itli present joy oppressed, 
ilobcrana, left unimrt, faints on her husband’s breast. 

XXX. 

W ith oaken bouj^bs fresh dripping from the rain 
Her brow he sprinkles, and she soon revives : — 

” Joy 1 joy ! " she said, “ my hero is not slain ! 

But Krc ‘r Old Ere, the saviour of our lives ? " 

Near borne lie cornea : If dying, be derives, 

So loved of uil, high consolation dear ; 

Each gallant youth to share the burden strives 
Of him who trained them to the bow and spear, 

They soothe his many wounds, the brave old man they cheer. 

XXXI. 

" Heroic creature ! to the cave away," 

Ruscrana murmured of the Cuidee John ; 
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There rests my Torthil’s mother, since to-day 
She saw* the j^reat acts of her son uiikriovrn : 

Sweetly she sleeps upon the rushes strewn ; 

But sweeter far shall her awaking be. 

My TortiiU come I— O ! bear liini softly on, 

The hermit's rocky fastness soon we’ll see : 

There v\ith good herbs, old Ere, shalt thou be healed by me. 

XXXII. 

“ With cold delicious oils thy fire-ecathed head 
Shall I anoint, and come to thee each day ; 

Frt'hh rushes green for theo my hand shall spread-— 

He hears me not, he heeds not what 1 say : 

Ha ! then, young warriors down the hero lay. 

That I may know if, still his wounds undressed, 

''fis safe to move liirii farther on his way." 

‘Twas done : for him she tore her silken vest. 

With tenderness she stanched, she bound his bleeding breast. 

xxxiii. 

Nor in her thankful joy did she refrain. 

But stooping down the old Barbarian kissed ; 

His heart’s best lire, un(|uenched by fear or pain, 

Sjorumr to his eye, now' diinnied with grateful mist; 

With Clapping hands her love he mutely blessed 
“ Now R\. iltly, gently on with him,'* she said, 

“ l>eep though Ids hurt, though greatly needing rest. 

His frame’s yet full of life ; and watchful aid 
Sliail heal him soon in John's still sanctuary laid." 

( 'mne then, niy >}Tian, to our mother fast," 

Her j'oi tiiil said, “ and fear for me no more ; 

Here am I with you ail your own at last, 

My limbs unfettered, and my exile o’er: 

Nor I dishonoured left the Italian shore; 

Aurelian slain, my friend just Tacitus 
Imperial sale, undid my bondage sore, 

Kniiobliiig freedom has he given to us. 

1 came ; our battle fled, and 1 restored it thus. 

xxxv. 

“ ..or deem Uiy lofty lessons Imve been vain : 

Bless’d be my dungeon's leisure to retrace 
Thy words ol lifV; again and yet again. 

For ever blent with the remember'd grace 
That hreathi'd the while from thy celestial face. 

Thy faith exulted thus I've loved and tried." 

But now they reached the Culdee’s dwelling-place. 

^ ^ A mother's heart, a son's was satisfied. 

Then turned their mingled love to Torthirs Christian Bride* 
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THE KARI.V CALLED. 


BV THC AITUOR 01 CHAPTERS ON CUtRCtnARDS. 


Chap. II. 

\ oulhj anil the opening Rose. 

May look like things too lovely fur decay* 

And smile at thee. Hut thou art not of thoRC 
Who wail the ripened bloom to jrmr thtf pteif,** 

Mrs Hrmanm. 


** OcR house and the adjoiniap; one 
—in fact, a continuation of ours, and 
standing in tlie same enclosure — had 
been bo constructed by the gentle- 
man whose i)roperty tlioy were, for 
the accommodation of his own fa- 
mily and that of a married daugh- 
ter. A slight partition of treJiis- 
work, covered with ivy and ever- 
blowing roses, divided the grass- 
slope in front of tlie houses ; but a 
door of communication, opening 
from the end of our verandali into 
the next, had been made no doubt 
to facilitate the intercourse of the 
kindred households. 

“ Some straggling tendiils of ivy 
had already crept over the bolts arid 
lock of the closed door, as if to in- 
terpose more effectually between 
the neighbours, now strangers to 
each other ; for the sound of steps 
and voices on the other side of the 
ttiinporary barrier soon made us 
aware that we had neigliboiirs, and 
t!ie discovery (<s^> />////' ) was not 
particularly agreeable ; but we were 
not loud talker.s, nor likely to lake 
much heed of tlul which concerned 
us not, so made a merit of necessity, 
and thought light of the annoyance. 

“ 1 was more disturbed, however, 
at heaving from my maid, while she 
assisted me in undressiug, Unit one 
of our near neiglibotirs was a young 
lady dyiug of coiinumpiioii, attend- 
ed by a most distressing cough, that 
symptom so mercifully lightened in 
my dear Herbert's case. But wc 
could not fail to hear tit is poor thing 
from our verandah ; and even in the 
house the partition wall might not 
be substantial enough to exclude 
sound. ‘ And it will be a perpetual 
knell,* was my sad solilociuy, — ‘ full 
of my Herbert’s doom. But it will 
strike on w/y heart only — to him 
death comes not clothed in terrors.’ 

“ My apprehensions were verified 
iu the course of the next mornlog-*- 
a warm and lovely one, which ena- 
bled Herbert to dtroll down often to 


the sands, and hatre his chair placed 
in the verandah. Our neighbours 
were apparently enjoying the bright 
balmy day in the same manner with 
ourselves, for we heard voices on 
their side the partition, aud soon, too 
soon, the sound of that peculiar 
rough attracted Herbert’s notice. 
He looked at me with a face of sad 
meatiing, and said,* My servant told 
me this morning that we had three 
ladies for our neighbours — a mother 
and her tw'O daughters— and that of 
the latter, one was an invalid. Poor 
thing! that sound tells the nature of 
her malady. Uow favoured have 1 
been hitherto, dear aunt I so little of 
that distressing symptom attached 
to my complaint, and iny sweet sis- 
ter had to endure so much ! * 

“ Hxcepl the frequent recurrenr of 
liiat painful sound, we heard little 
more than low murmurs on the other 
side; and should scarce have heeded 
the quiet undertone, but that uow 
and then a young clear voice was 
heard above it, breaking out, in the 
innocent glee of childhood, into 
a merry lauglj, or snatches of song, 
or quick exclanialion. 

“ * That sound cheers one’s heart, 
like t'ne song of t^ie sky-lark,* was 
Herbert’s observation, after one of 
those outbursts of exuberant glad- 
ness; for he delighted in children, 
and, when in health, had ever been 
a favourite playfellow amone them ; 
but he started and changecl colour 
when WioLher voice — sweet, low, one 
of very peculiar intonation — was 
heard addressing some words to the 
younger speaker, close to the door 
of communication. 

" ‘ What a remarkable similarity,’ 
he said, as we turned to retrace our 
sauntering steps towards the farther 
end of our sheltered terrace; — ‘ I 
never heard hut one voice like that, 
aud it was poor Melcomb’s ;* and, 
as was ever the case when any re- 
ference occured to his college friend, 
a shade gathered over his browi and ^ 
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he fell into a mood of sad abstrac- 
tion. 

•* ‘ You have not hoard from Mr 
Melcomb in answer to your last let- 
ter, have you, dear Herbert P * I 
enquired, less from a motive of cu- 
riosity, than with a view of drawing 
him from his melancholy reverie. 

' No : apd it surprises and pains 
me that I have not. This was about 
the time he purposed taking his de- 
parture from England, probably for 
ever ; but surely he would not, could 
not leave it without a farewell line 
to me, grievoublyas I fear he Is dis. 
appointed in me.' 

** ^ How distressing to Mr Mel- 
comb's family and connexions,' 1 
ventured to remark, * must have 
been tlic change of his religious 
views, and of his plans and prospects 
in consequence of that change.' 

“ ‘ Yes. I believe his mother, his 
only surviving parent, was much 
disturbed by Ids determination ; and 
his uncle, from whom he had large 
expectations, besides the church 
preferment intended for him, has, 1 
fear, gone the length of renouncing 
liim. “ All have cast me oflV’ 1 bJt' c 
heard liim say, yielding for a mo- 
ment to natural weakness, all but 
iny sweet sister, my poor Agnes ; 
and she is scarcely a creature of this 
earth, and will not long sojourn 
here.* * Y ou will laugh, my dear aunt, 
but 1 could fancy that \ oice was the 
voice of Melcomb’s sister, if, unfor- 
tunately for the construction of the 
romance 1 might build upon that 
conjecture, we had not heard that 
our neighbours are named Harlowe. 
No conjuring Harlowe into Mel- 
comb ; BO my ingenious structure 
that might be, has* not an inch of 
ground to stand on, and in sober 
sadness I do not wish it otherwise. 
I could not desire to identify Mel- 
comb’s beloved sister with that poor 
girl, whose hollow cough is a sound 
of such ill omen.’ 

Secretly I blessed God that the 
dire portent had but slightly mani- 
fested itself in the case of the dear 
speaker ; and, with a trembling 
tnankfulnesH 1 dared not call hope, 
I thanked Him for the degree of re- 
novation evident in Herbert's gene- 
ral appearance since our departure 
from Merivale. 

He passed great part of that day 
in the open air, making frequent saun- 


tering excursions dow'n the easy 
slope which led from our house to 
the margin of the glittering sands, 
and watching with interest and en- 
joyment the many glancing sails of 
small skiffs and fishing boats, and 
the slow and regular flux and reflux 
of the long and gently heaving waves; 
stooping now to pick up a shell 
or pebble, brilliant with its still wet 
varnish from the retiring tide, or a 
sea-weed of peculiarly vivid hue or 
elegant form. Our youngest neigh- 
bour, a little girl, seemingly about 
edght years old, had also found her 
way down to those sunny sands, so 
tempting and delightful to contem- 
plative as well as infant minds, with 
their rich and ever-shifting store of 
marine treasures. And very soon 1 
observed the collectors gradually 
drawing together, and in short time 
that a Iriendly intercouse was fairly 
established between them. It was 
not without inquietude that I looked 
at this commencement of acquaint- 
ance (as it was likely to prove) be- 
tween our two families, for 1 shrank 
from the idea of biinging together 
the young persons so sadly and si- 
mllarly circumstanced. But these 
ihouglits were of course confined to 
my own bosom, and when my dear 
invalid came back to me with his 
smiling report of the familiar f(»oting 
ou which he already stood with the 
‘ pretty little mermaid,’ as he called 
his new acquaintance, I forgot every 
thing but gladness at his apparent 
pleasure. 

“ ‘ But only think, my dear aunt,’ 
he continued, ‘ when ray little friend 
left me just now with the basket 1 
had helped to fill with tveeds and 
shells, she told me they were all for 
sister Agues, who was not yet well 
enough to come down and collect for 
herself — only for this name of Har- 
lotve ! ’ 

** While he was yet speaking, the 
door opened, and Johnson entered 
with a letter addressed to Herbert, 
sent in with Mrs Harlowe’s coriipli- 
inents, and a civil note from that 
lady to myself, announcing her in- 
tention of calling on me the day fol- 
lowing, should the state of Mr Koss’a 
health he such as not to preclude 
me from receiving visitors. The let- 
ter addressed to my nephew, ahe 
had just received^ enclosed in one 
from her son-in-law, Mr Melcomb* 
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” While I was readings Mrs Har- 
lowe’a note, and penning my reply, 
my poor Herbert had broken the seal 
of hiB friend’s letter with a trembling 
hand, and was perusing its contents 
will) a degree of agitation too evi- 
dent in the varying colour of Lis 
cheek. As he read bn, still fixed to 
the spot where he had received and 
torn open that deeply interesting 
letter, tears began to trickle slowly 
from beneath his long eyelashes ; 
and, as if conscious of his visible 
emotion, he threw himself back on 
a sofa at tbe darker end of the 
room,‘abading his face with one hand, 
while the other, shaking us if in an 
ague fit, held the open letter, on 
ivhich his attention was still riveted. 
1 respected his feelings too much to 
break in on them bj* question or re- 
mark, and iiaviiig s-ealed and sent 
away my note, I tpiietly withdrew to 
a scat just without the window', from 
whence, hoivever, I could keep him 
still in sight^should the conseijuences 
of his nervous excitement call for 
active assistanre. But after a lime, 
having read and reread, and mused 
over that t(»o interesting communi- 
cation, be let it fail, still open iu the 
hand lliat held it, on his knee, and 
leaning back his head on the sofa 
cushions, I saw that ids dear face 
had resumed its exj^resslon serene 
tranquillity, though tin? bright flush 
of agitation W'as succeeded hr unu- 
sual paleness, with which Jiis closed 
eyelids and marble brow, and seem- 
ingly unbreatliing stillness, combined 
into a eembiance so startling, that, 
after a moment's hesitalion, I could 
no longer forbear gently drawing 
near, to assure myself that the beau- 
tiful day still retained its spiritual 
inhabitant. Slight as was the sound 
of my approach,' it roused hiui from 
that awful trance, and lifting up his 
head, ho looked at me with a siad faint 
smile, and said, holding tow'ards me 
the still unfolded letter, ‘ Take this, 
iny dear aunt ! my ever kindest, most 
indulgent friend ! I have no reserves 
from you ; and when you have read 
what my poor Melcomb writes, you 
will love him almost as I do, and per- 
fectly comprehend the influence such 
a mind as his could not fail to ac- 
quire over mine. But defer reading 
it till you are alone. I shail best 
recover myself in the stillness of my 
chamber; and, by tbe help of a few 


minutes’ stroll on the sands before 
dinner, shall be quite myself again by 
that time.’ 

“ So saying, he withdrew to his 
own room, and left me to the uninter- 
rupted perusal of a letter, which, be- 
fore it was half finished, had bathed 
my face with tears, and w^ellnigh 
fulfilled my ncphew'*8 prediction. I 
felt, and acknowledged to myself, 
that between tw'o itcrsons, whose 
characters assimilated so remarkably 
in many essential ]>oiuts as those of 
Melcomb and Herbert, It w'ould have 
been extraordinary and unnatural, if 
acquaintance had nolqui< kJy ripened 
into intimacy, and intimacy into 
strong attachment. 

In each, thfe same ardent, enthusi- 
astic temperament — the same deeply 
religious feeling — the same purity 
and singleness of heart — the same 
quick and fine perception of the good 
and beautiful. 

"It would have been W'onderful 
indeed if minds so constituted, and 
hearts so w'cll in unison, bad not been 
draw'u together by the inysteiious 
bands of sympathy, even from the 
hour of merting — and the few 
years by which Melcomb was seni'!*’ 
to his frieiul W'ould naturally seriire 
to the former that influence and a*?- 
cendency w hich Herbert, in tbe ex- 
ti'uno (iinideiiee <»1 bis nature, as- 
ciibed to moral and intellectual su- 
peiiority. ‘ Ves, 1 must have loved 
this young enthusiast,' w’as my si- 
lent acknowledgment while reading 
hie affecting letter; and my heart 
smote nio for having at one time im- 
puted to him a portion of that ]>hari- 
saical pride niid p^etensiun which 
characterise too many of thr»RO wdjo 
oatentaliously assume to themselves 
the designation of ‘ serious (-hris- 
tians.’ Here was no assumption of 
any sort, no pretension to superior 
sanctity, or to that depth of self- 
abasement under which pride so 
often humbles itself that it may be 
exalted and receive praise of men. 
Melcoinb's farewell to his friend 
was in the highest degree touching 
and solemn, written in the belief 
that (humanly speaking) they should 
meet no more in this world, for 
Ilerhert’s letter from Merivale had 
npprK’cd Mcdcornb of his more than 
precaiiouM state. After dwelling 
on the afft?rting subject with all the 
tenderness of truest friendidiip, and 
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all the hopefulness of Christian 
faith, Mel comb adverted with great 
feeling to the similar circumstances 
in which (he told Herbert) he had 
lately parted from his sweet sister, 
the daughter of his father by a second 
wife, married since his death to a 
gentleman of the name of llarlowe, 
and again widowed with another 
daughter by her last husband. ‘ It 
is a source of singular satisfaction to 
me, my dearest Herbert! * wrote his 
friend, * that the will of Providence 
should so have ordered your w^ays, 
and those of my beloved sister, as to 
bring you so near together in this 
last stage of your earthly pilgrimage, 
that I do hope you may yet be ac- 
quainted with each other, and begin 
in time that intercourse which niay 
be renew'ed and perfected in eter- 
nity. It has been a lurking wish of 
mine— a pleasant day-dream— iliat 
the two I Jove best on earth might 
thus be brought together-^. with the 
memory of the absent one — weaving 
our frieudship as it were — a triple 
chord in one — and I am persuaded 
this will come to pass. My sister and 
my friend will meet on eartli, before 
they meet in heaven, and speak to- 
gether of the poor missionary, whose 
prayers for them will ascend mor- 
ning, and at noonday, and eventide 
— wlieiher from the vast deserts 
of great waters, or of burning sands, 
or of the howling wilderness ; from 
among the habitations of Christian 
men, or of those not yet visited 
by " the day spring from on high,” 
for whose sake he goes a voluntary 
exile from country, home, and kind- 
red. But, oh Herbert! I have yet 
to impart to you a wish, a strung 
desire, which lias strengthened in 
my heart from day to day, since i 
have known that rny only sister and 
my dearest friend might possibly be 
brought together under circumstun- 
ces BO solemn, so affecting. Herbert ! 
will you, if life and power are so far 
extended to yourself, supply to my 
Agnes, in her hour of need, the mi- 
nistry of her absent brother, whose 
awful sense of a paramountduty call- 
ing him hence, might have failed to 
sustain his purpose had lie been 
aware, before the decisive step was 
taken, of this beloved one's approach- 
ing change ? But had it been possible 
—justifiably possible to have relfn- 
quished— or even postponed my de- 


parture, I should not have been per- 
mitted to take my faithful standbeside 
the couch of my dying sister. The 
mother of my Agnes ( whose change 
of conduct towards me can never 
cancel the debt of gratitude 1 owe her 
for years of maternal care and kind- 
ness) has misjudged her husband's 
son, and strongly deprecating bis in- 
fluence over her daughter's mind, 
dreads it, more especially under her 
present circumstances; for alas! in 
mistaken fondness for her darling 
child, blu», withholds from her, and 
almost conceals from herself, tho 
dangerous nature of her disease, and 
the nearncsB of that change which 
cannot be long protracted by the 
utmost efforts of human science. O, 
Herbert! 1 could fondly hope that 
you are appointed by Providence 
(her fellow-traveller through the 
dark valley) to prepare my Agnes 
for the awful passage : to prepare — 
to calm — to strengthen — to encour- 
age — to comfort — not as the world 
comforts, speukiitg of peace when 
there is no peace— of hope when 
there is no hope — of life temporal to 
one on the verge of life eternal. 

‘ A-ou wiir find the good seed 
sown and cherished in that meek, 
loving heart: But the love of life 
(for she is young and happy) is yet 
strong within it, and deluded (as 
you ff/c not) by the insidious nature 
of her malady, she sees not the 
beckoning hand, but dreams of dis- 
tant days, and even earthly reunion 
with her absent brother, while he 
tvell knowTS that in this world he 
shall see her face no more. 

‘ Oh Herbert I let her not pass 
away thus uTiconscious of her real 
state. False and fallacious are the 
pleas of erring fondness— of 
sparinff infirmity—that the youth and 
innorvnrc of the unconscious victim 
are sufiidont warrant for its safe pas- 
sage into eternity— unwarned and 
thoughtless of Impending doom. 
Woe be to those who lay this fiatter- 
hig unction to their hearts, and take 
upon themselves — by acting on it— • 
tho aw^ful responsibility. Talk not 
to Agues of her pure heart and sin- 
less life, but tell her, that though 
all are guilty before God, the Son 
of God died for all, and that in 
Him, and through Him, for all who 
come unto Him is sure salvation^ 
And^ Herbert 1 that uU.ure tree to 
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come, U at length the firm and fixed 
conviction in which has terminated 
all those distressing doubts by which 
your friend’s mind was for a long 
season agitated and perplexed, and 
for a time, indeed, during the period 
of our intimacy, swayed to an oppo* 
site conclusion. 1 thank God, my 
friend, that you were the first to 
struggle into'light, from that maze of 
error in which 1 had nearly been the 
means of involving you! together 
with myself—and, in all confidence, 
1 commit to you the charge, to which 
1 am forbidden to devote myself. 
Be to my Agnes what her brother 
would have been; her awakener — 
her guide — her comforter — and oh ! 
far more, my Herbert 1 her compa- 
nion through that last dark strait of 
time, which shall, by God’s trrace, 
conduct you both to a haven of eter- 
nal blessedness.* 

There was much more in Mel- 
comb’s letter, addressed more par- 
ticularly to Herbert — many affecting 
and tender passages ; much of hope, 
and earnest exhortation, and of the 
outpouring of (Christian friendship, 
looking beyond the grave for perfect 
consummation. But from the por- 
tion 1 have read to you, Mr Lind- 
say, you will readily believe that 
tears were streaming down my 
cheeks when 1 folded up the paper ; 
and when I replaced it in Herbert's 
hands at our next meeting, the look 
with which I met his enquiring 
glance belied my heart, if it express- 
ed aught but the warmest sympathy 
in his feelings towards tlie writer of 
that most interesting letter. 

“ The next morning brought with it 
Mrs Harlowc’s expected visit. She 
came, accompanied by ber little 
daughter Flora, the smillug recog- 
nition between whom and her sea- 
side acquaintance broke through the 
formality of our first meeting, and 
we were soon engaged in easy con- 
versatioo, which took a tone ot deep- 
er interest when Herbert, having 
been drawn away towards the lawn 
by his new friend, Mrs Harlowe 
availed herself of the opportunity to 
enquire respecting his health, and to 
confide to me (of whose sympathy 
she was well assured} her hopes 
and fears — of which it was evident 
the former greatly preponderated — 
concerning her daughter. I listened 
with tender pity to the poor mother’s 


self-deluding speech; fresh in iny 
ear as was the sound of that hollow 
cough— the knell, ns it seemed to me, 
of tlie young Agnes. But as my 
sanguine guest continued to talk 
away her own apprehensions, and 
from that subject adverting to my 
cause of anxiety, professed surprise 
at perceiving in Herbert’s general 
appearance but slight indications of 
disease, and a cheerful assurance 
that his malady as well as her daugh- 
ter’s would yield to skilful treat- 
ment and youth’s tenacious powers, 
1 felt that her hopefulness was con- 
tagious, and spite of reason’s sad 
suggestions, 1 blest her in my heart 
for the momentary gladness reflected 
from her sanguine temper on ray 
darker spirit. Drawn together as 
we were by mutual sympathy, it is 
not wonderful that when Mrs Har- 
lowe rose to take leave, \vc parted 
with a degree of cordiality seldom 
felt or expressed at such an early 
stage of arqtiaintauce by we phleg- 
matic English, whose social feelings 
are for tiie nio^t pnit of such tedious 
growth, that one would think life 
in our days was still extended to an- 
tediluvian huigth, admitting ample 
time fur the cautious reserve which 
restrains us from all friendly ad- 
vances towards a fellow-creature, till 
we hfive ascertained his style, title* 
and circumstances in tbiswoihl of 
ours — for w'e do not so strictly insist 
on character. 

*‘It was arranged before we sepa- 
rated, that the door of communica- 
tion between our two verandahs 
should be uutuHteued, for the fiudli- 
tation of our futute^ intercourse, and 
more especially for the convenience 
of our dear invalids, who might thus 
pass from one house to the otlier 
with as little risk or fatigue ns to 
their own chambers. 

“ The next morning Herbert came 
down from his room at an earlier 
hour than usual, with so firm a step, 
and BO much appearance of renova- 
tion, that tny heart beat quick as 1 
looked at him, whispering to itself, 
* Can it be pos.sib]e !* 

“ Contrary to his general bearing, 
he was restless and pre-occupied, 
and as early as we could ask admit- 
tance, reminded mo of my promise 
to return Mrs Harlowe’a visit. * And 
your consistent nephew, who has 
60 long discoutinued aU iotercourae 
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with strangers and the worlds will ac- 
company you, my dearaunt'P he add- 
ed willi an ingenuous smile, which 
faded into a more tlioughtful expres- 
sion as he said, after a short pause*' I 
must become acquainted, you know, 
%vitlt my new sister. Melcomb has 
committed to me a solemn trust — 
and I have prayed to be directed 
and strengthened in the fulfilment 
of it.’ 

‘‘Herbert’s countenance as lie 
apoke, was so irradiated by sanctity 
of purpose, that as he stood before 
me, ‘ serene in youthful beauty,* 
niethought in very truth, ' his face 
was as it were tiic face of an angel ’ 
— and iny apprehension for hiuiself 
— for the risk to his weak frame and 
nervous system he was about to in- 
cur, was now overawed and silenced 
by reverence for Ids motives, and a 
secret consciousness that opposition 
to tliem would be sinful as well ns 
fruitless ; so, with a silent prayer 
committing to God iny beloved one 
and the issue of’ our visit, I prepared 
myself to accompany him. 

“ Little Flora ran forward, as we 
were ushered into Mrs Harlowe’s 
saloon, to meet and welcome Her- 
bert, and to lead him to be intro- 
duced to sister Agnes before her 
mother could perform that cere- 
mony to us both with less inde- 
corous haste. But the hackneyed 
line may be fitly applied to children, 
who often 

‘ .Sut lu-fore Vin, 

A grace, n luaiiiier, a (lecoruni,^ 

unattainable by ait and artificial 
rules, and we were indebted to our 
youthful introductress for hurrying 
us through the first furms of a meet- 
ing, that, circumstanced as we were, 
would otherwise have been more 
trying to Herbert and myself. As 
it was—before the expiration of a 
few minutes we were seated together, 
like acipiaintanccs of a much mnger 
date, Herbert being established by 
ids friend Flora in a comfortable 
corner of her sister's couch. And 
soon, os she talked with my nephew, 
I was enabled to take more than a 
turtive glance at the young creature 
between whom and himsmf existed 
such a mournful similarity of cir- 
cumstances. That alone would have 
ensured her a warm interes tin my 
hearty but who could have beheld 
Uie Bweet Agnea Melcombi tuch m 


she was when I first looked upon 
her, with unmoved and uninterested 
feelings ? Alas I the progress of dis- 
ease was more apparent in her than 
in iny beloved Herbert— for while 
his respiration was for the most part 
free and regular as that of healthful 
childhood, the painful oppression of 
hers was too evident in the short 
audible breathing, and in the quick 
heaving of the soft bosom folds of 
her long muslin wrapping gown. 
Her halt reclining attitude, and the 
languid sinking of her slender form, 
allowed me to form no correct 
judgment of its height — though there 
was a general indication of the 
growth having been too rapid, and 
already exceeding middle stature. 
On the sunken temples, from which 
the hair, black as night, was parted 
back in two thick folds, and gather- 
ed into a knot at the back of the 
head ; and over the long snow^y throat 
and half transparent hands, the 
course of the blue veins was as dis- 
tinctly visible, ns if traced externally 
by the artist’s pencil. Her large 
dark eyes, half veiled by the heavy 
lids, w'ere in fact grey, but of that 
peculiar tinge— that vhott blue of the 
storm cloud — which might liave 
been taken for black, (but for their 
dove-like softness,) deepened as was 
their colour by the long jetty eye- 
lashes, whose shadow rested on ilio 
marble paleness of cheeks that liad 
lost their youthful roundness, on 
one of w'liicl) — as if just uplifted 
from the pillow' — glowed one bright 
spot of tiiat rich rote tint, so far 
more appalling to an experienced ob- 
server, than the most deadly pallor. 

“ Beyond the surpassing beauty of 
those eyes, ‘ that seemed to love 
wiiate’er they looked upon/ and the 
almost infantine sweetness of ex- 
pression about a mouth that remind- 
ed me of that very peculiar feature 
in her brother’s face — that of Agues 
Melcomb had no distinguished claim 
to beauty. Such as she was, liow- 
ever, such as 1 that day beheld her, 
in her half reclining posture — like 
a tall young lily bent before the 
blast— a being hovering (as was too 
evident) on the coniines of both 
W'orlds, she appeared to me the most 
angelic creature my eyes had ever 
rested on since they watched the 
fading beauty of my own Ann Ross, 
that orphan girl whose early fata 
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drew froia yaur eyes, my dear friend, 
many a tear of tenderest compassioti 
and sympathy for our sorrows, when 
we met for the first lime at Castle- 
a-Mare. 

“ At the time of her death, our lt»st 
Ann had just completed her six-> 
teenth year. The youthful victim I 
now looked upon was not yet nine- 
teen ! Alas ! alas I and had the fa- 
tal decree gone forth against her? 
Vt'aji the sentence irreversible? Was 
ehe also, and that beloved one a^ho 
sat beside her, boll) those youthful, 
beautiful beings, to be taken from 
light and life, fair holies, and fond- 
est affection, the clieeiful sunshine, 
and* the smiling earth, and laid so 
early in the dark narrow house ap> 
pointed for all living? Oh, Lind- 
say ! there are moments wdien such 
thoughts as these jrUI suggest them- 
selves to the most faithful, the most 
believing, and resigned; but thaiikn 
be to the revealed woid, thoiiirh 
mists and shadows may for a tline 
come between u«i and our immortal 
hopes, they cfiunot utterly obscure 
them, find when the temporary film 
is withdrawn, we penetrate farther, 
and with a clearer vision, into realms 
of light and blessedness ; tracking 
thither the ascent of the emancipa- 
ted spirit, instead of clinging to its 
cas^ off slough ; the perishable mor- 
tal part that must be bidden awhile 
from our eyes, before it Khali be 
raised imperishable and glorified. 

“ Beside the couch of Agnes stood 
a sofa tabh*, on w'hich were K}>read 
out on plates and papers many co- 
loured sea-weeds, in various stages 
of preparation ; a source of mutual 
interest and o<*cupalion to the sick 
girl and her lively little sister, whose 
lately collected shells and pebbles 
w^ere also arranged in rows on the 
same table, and Herbert was soon 
busied with the sisters in the light 
labour of disentangling and spread- 
ing the beautiful weeds, designed, 
when properly prepared, to enrich a 
collection of natural specimens, ma- 
rine and other, of which a largo 
book produced by Agnes was half 
full, she boasted, and in which, by 
the end of the next summer, not a 
blank leaf should be left, if she soon 

f ot well and strong and could assist 
'Jora in collecting. 

** As she spoke, a faint flush mantled 
Ml Herbert’s cheek, and he stooped 


with more seeming intentness over 
his delicate task ; but a moment af- 
ter, when his eyes glanced aside at 
the fair pale face, bent in siniling 
eagerness beside his, 1 saw that they 
were glassed with tears, and that by 
a strong effort only he so mastered 
his emotion as to answer some ques- 
tion she addressed to him with an 
unfaltering voice. 

“ As Mrs Harlowe strolled with me 
on the lawn, leaving the young trio 
to their quiet occupation, she fell by 
degrees into almost confidential dis- 
course relating to her family affairs; 
and adverting to lier absent son-in- 
law, spoke of him with a degree of 
asperity 1 should scarce have, looked 
for from a person of her apparent 
gentleness and kindly nature. 

** But recollecting my former ex- 
perience with refjard to Melcornb, 
and the too just cause I had had 
for deprecating bis influence over 
Herbert, I made large allowance for 
Mis Ilarlowi‘*8 feeling'^, especially 
on perceiving that the irritation she 
betrayed was occasioned by a recent 
endeavour of her Ktep-son’s to awa- 
ken her to a cotiv iction of her child’s 
danger, and a Kolernu exliortation ho 
had addressed to her, in bis farewell 
letter, to prepare t)»o unconscious 
Atrnes for a knowledge of the awful 
truth — since to himself, he added, 
‘a mother’s mistakeu tenderneKH had 
denied the consolation of perform- 
ing timt Holeinii duty before he part- 
ed with his beloved sister for the last 
time on this side eternity,* 

” Tlio j>oor mother, as she repeat- 
ed these words to me, gave way to a 
burst of angry repfhnchfulnesa, the 
evidence rather of secret fear and 
inward misgivings, than of harsh feel- 
ing towards her sou- in- law, whoso 
‘ cruel unnecessary couiiHel * she 
vehemently condemned, applaud* 
ing the firmness with which she had 
resisted his pleadings to be allowed 
to see his sister in private before 
their separation. *He w'ould have 
killed my child/ faltered the poor 
woman, with a rising sob. ‘ My 
timid Agnes would havecx]>ired un- 
der the shock. And now she is so 
much better, so fast recovering, how 
barbarous It would be to cause her 
such useless agitation 

“ How often docs some poor weak 
heart seek relief thus way wardly, by 
denying to itself Uio existence of 
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^mpeoding evil, and venting its real 
terrors in angry accusation of the 
faithful and courageous monitor 
who dares, at whatever cost to his 
own feelings, to utter the warning 
voice ! J^Jy heart ached for the poor 
mother as she looked up in my face 
for encouragement to lier fond de- 
lusion, but 1 could only keep silence ; 
and after a moment’s pause, advert- 
ing to the state of my own dear suf- 
ferer, 1 ventured a grateful remark 
on the extraordinary measure of 
divine grace which supjiorted him 
under the calm and settled convic- 
tion that a fatal termination of his 
malady was not far distant, adding, 
how fervently I prayed for strengih 
sufiicient to uphold o/c through that 
hour when I should be called on to 
resign the last li\ing object of my 
earthly care. 

“ My observation was met with 
more of impatience than sympathy, 
and with a \eherneiice of sanguine 
prognosiie more iudic.ative <if secret 
misgiving than of cheerful assurance ; 
Init 1 also was juone to catch at 
bhadowH, tinted with the faititest 
colouring of liope, and by degrees 
our conversation asMjmed a less 
sombre tone, and we [latted mutual- 
ly pleased with our ]>rospeet <»f fie- 
quent intercourse. 

“ ( 'irciinisranccd as m c wcre,indeed, 
our ae<piaintance had made farther 
advance towards intimacy in three 
days than it wimld have done in as 
many months, had we been bi ought 
together in general society, and amid 
the turmoil of worldly distractions. 
Hearts do not open, like gaudy 
flowers, in broad sun<^!»ine, but rather 
in stillness and in shade, like those 
more delicate and fragrant, that wait 
the coming forth of the evening star 
to dilVuse their hoarded sweeiueRs, 

“ In a short time our two families 
became almost as one— Mrs Mar- 
lowe’s drawing-room the genera) 
rendezvous, and Herbert's post, 
establialied for the most part, as as- 
signed by Flora, in one corner of the 
sofa occu]ued by Agnes, or in a com- 
fortable chair at the sisters’ work- 
table. For a season, as is so com- 
mon in consumptive cases, there was 
a seeming pause in the progress of 
disease in both the dear objects of 
our solicitude, and In Herbert I re- 
marked especially such a lighting up 
of the languid and drooping spirit. 


as half beguiled me into hope that 
the physical renovation was equally 
unquestionable. 

** The strength of Agnes was so far 
restored, that she was soon able, 
with the assistance of an arm, to 
reach the sea- beach once at least in 
every morning of thbse soft sun- 
ny days that succeeded each other 
in unvarying series throtigh many 
weeks of that delightful autumn. 
There, settled luxuriously on a heap 
of cloaks and shawls, arranged by 
her tender little nurse, whose care 
for the accommodation of Herbert 
was almost as zealous, idie passed 
many an hour of peaceful enjoyment, 
my nephew sometimes seated be- 
side her, or strolling to a short dis- 
tance with Mrs Harlowc and myself, 
or enlisted by Flora in her perseve- 
ring (juest of marine treasures, to be 
deposited at the feet or in the lap of 
Agnes on their return from each 
fchoit excursion. 

“ Heibert bad become decidedly a 
favourite with Mrs iiarlowe, and in 
her sanguine persuasion that l»i« per- 
fect recovery and that ol her daugh- 
ter wen* no longer doubtful, she 
vvatclied the progiess of their iiiti- 
niHcy, and the siinilarity of their 
tastes aiid pursuits, with evident and 
avowed gratification ; in the affec- 
tionate openness of her nature some- 
tiiiies expressing to me her almost 
romantic desire that their already 
undisguised retrard might ripen into 
jiennanent attachment. But well I 
Knew that no fond dreams of earthly 
union with the sweet Agnes mingled 
with the tender interest felt for her 
by Herbert; for be at least deluded 
himself with no fallacious hopes, 
built up on tpm]>orary revival, and I 
was full sure that throughout our 
pleasant hours of daily intei course, 
one anxious thought was ever pre- 
sent wuth him, and that he felt him- 
self* straitened,’ till the acconipltsb- 
ment of the task committed to him 
by bis departing friend. 

•*But his opportunities of unin- 
terrupted conversation with Agnes 
were few and short, little Flora being 
their almost inseparable companion 
during the occasional absence of her 
mother ; so that I believe it was long 
before Herbert ventured to speak 
unreservedly to Agnes of her absent 
brother, and to introduce by oautious 
degrees the subject nearest to his 
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heart. But soon as the autumnal 
air freshened into more bracing 
keenness^ the sick girl slirauk like a 
tender ilonrer from its ruder visita- 
tion, and again, visibly and sensibly 
drooping, seldom quitted the corner 
of her soft sofa, and the regulated 
temperature of the drawing-room; 
and Herbert's enjoyment of out-door 
exercise being restricted by the same 
cause almost to the short range of 
the sunny verandah, it now fre- 
quently happened that the two inva- 
lids were left together for a consi- 
derable time, while Flora accom- 
panied her mother and myself in 
our still daily walks. 

** Had these young persons been 
less sadly circumstanced, 1, as well as 
the mother of Agnes, should have 
noted with delighted, as well as 
deep interest, the progress of an at- 
tachment, which, situated as they 
were, 1 felt it would be profanation 
to call love ; and that, on the part of 
Herbert at least, * love such as angels 
feel,’ was the only sentiment he 
would dare entertain towards her, 
whose young innocent heart had per- 
haps given itself to him, unconscious 
that Its aifections must be so soon 
unwound from every earthly object. 
But whatever were the reciprocal 
feelings of those young hearts, and 
whatever the nature of an affection 
so strangely born, and nourished, as 
it were, in the very shadow of death, 
it was allection the most touching to 
behold, from its peculiar character 
of ever watchful sympathy, obser- 
vant each of the other’s sufferings, 
and for each otlier’s sake ingenious 
in every tender art that can beguile 
and soothe tl»e sufferer — an anxiety 
as artlessly displayed by the sweet 
Agnes, as evinced in every look and 
gesture of Herbert. 

** InRensiblc as she still seemed to 
the fact of her own danger, she be- 
came gradually in some measure 
awakened to the serious nature of 
Herbert’s malady, and often, as she 
scanned his wasting form, and hol- 
lo wer cheek, a cloud of sadness ga- 
thered over that fair wan face, whose 
playful sweetness of expression had 
Liiherto scarcely varied in her hours 
of severest suffering. Of this awak- 
ening sense of his precarious state, 
Herbert availed himself to prepare 
her for a knowledge of her own, 
during one of those morning oppor* 


tunities that were now frequently 
afforded. 

“ Adverting to the subject of his 
own health, he went on to speak of the 
raciousness of God’s dealings with 
iin, in giving him perfect and salu- 
tary knowledge of the hopelessness 
of recovery, and ample time of pre- 

f aration for the approaching change. 

believe (for Herbert dwelt not on 
details in this part of bis agitated 
account) that tlie poor Agnes was 
cruelly overpow'ered, on being made 
perfectly to comprehend the whole 
of the fatal truth, as far as the fate of 
Herbert was involved in it. It is pos- 
sible— though 1 do but surmise it so 
far— that her young heart, in its first 
outbreak of uncontrollable anguish, 
betrayed the fulness of its feelings to- 
wards him. — And liis ! — in that try- 
ing moment, did it utter no secret 
cry, no passionate appeal, that if it 
were possible, ‘ the cup might yet 
pass from them?’ If human infir- 
mity so far prevailed, assuredly the 
words, ‘ Thy will be done,’ went 
up to Heaven in the same breath; 
and the answer was, * peace and 
strength;’ for, bracing himself up 
for the full performance of his ac- 
cepted trust, before they s*»parated 
that morning, the gentle and fearful 
creature, vyhose lender nature had 
been so distressfully overpowered 
by the intimation of ///* danger, was 
calmed as well as avve-siiurk by 
the more cautiously conveyed know- 
ledge of her own. 

“ The precise manner of tlie com- 
iiiunication, and its iiunudiate im- 
pression, 1 know not. I could not, 
dared not, curiouslyv enquire, so sa- 
cred to my feelings were the secrets 
of tliat sad, strange interview — se- 
crets such as * angels might love to 
look upon ’—but loo holy to be sub- 
jected to the profanation of mortal 
curiosity. That day Herbert paid no 
second visit to Mrs Ilarlowe’s draw- 
ing-room, and I found him indeed so 
exhausted by recent excitement, that 
it was with some difficulty he sup- 
ported himself to join me at the 
dinner hour, and soon afterwards 
bidding me farewell for the night, he 
requested that Johnson might be 
summoned to assist him to his bed- 
chamber, * But feel no unusual 
anxiety on my account, dearest aunV 
he whispered with his parUng kiss, 
observant of my anxious and trouMeo 
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counten«inc‘o ' ibis exlmustion is 
but temporary— you will see mo to- 
morrow, (if 1 am spared so lon^,) 
revived and gladdened by the con- 
sciousness that the painful part of 
my delegated ofTice is fulfilled. The 
awakening is over ; and I have now 
only to soothe — to support— to en- 
courage, my sister pilgrim through 
the short remainder of our way.’ 

“ • As if an angel spoke,’ I listened 
in tearful, rcvensnlial silence to the 
words of the beloved speaker, watcli- 
ing his enfeebled steps, as, leaning 
heavily on Johnson’s arm, lie slowly 
retired, with a sad foreboding that 
the time was fast approaching when 
1 should hear his voice no more. 

Scarcely had llerhert left me, 
when Mrs Harlowe tapped at the 
window for admittance, liaviug left 
Flora, she said, beside the couch of 
her bleeping sister. The hopeful 
spirit of iny poor friend was still un- 
subdued, tbougli for some time past 
she bad become more restlessly 
watchful of her precious charge, 
and could not at all times, it was e\i- 
dent, conceal from herself the too 
vibihle progress of disease. This 
evening she was unusually thought- 
ful and depressed ; |ipoke of the in- 
creasing debility of Agnes, and of a 
change she bad lately observed in 
the liitlierto gay and happy temper 
of her darling—* and this evening she 
is (piitc uuiike herself,’ coiitiriiied 
the anxious mother, * 1 have sur- 
priscjl her more than once in tears, 
and when 1 endeavoured to draw 
from her the cause of lier distress, 
she. iiid her dear face in iny bosom, 
and sol>bing as if her heart would 
break, asked iny forgiveness for all 
her faults, and the great trouble and 
anxiety she had occasioned me. 
Blessed child ! she who baa been the 
joy and comfort of my life, till now 

that Oil, my dear friend ! 

is it even so, are those? two beloved 
beings to be united only in death r ’ 
1 could only mingle my tears with 
those of my sister in atilietion, who 
gave way to a burst of agony, soon 
exhausted by its own violence ; and 
then again the sanguine temper strug- 
gled for ascendency, and before she 
rose to leave me, the fond self-de- 
ceiver had talked away half her own 
fears, and but for the almost reprov- 
ing seriousness of my answering 


looks, would fain have beguiled me 
into forgetfulness of mine. 

** But 1 could not sulTer her to 
leave me unaccompanied. 1 wished 
to look once more that day on the 
sweet Agnes, now become to me an 
object of almost maternal interest ; 
and together we stole noiselessly into 
the drawing-room, at the farther end 
of which she lay still sleeping, little 
Flora watching beside her motion- 
less as a statue. 

“ Stealthily I crept towards the 
couch, and for many moments stood 
sadly gazing on that young pale face, 
whose serenity would have been the 
very ‘ rapture of repose,* but for a 
moist and glittering token, w'hich 
had stolen as she slept from beneath 
the long eyelash, to the small white 
hand on which her check rested on 
tile pillow. The other hand lay lan- 
guidly on her lap, in relaxed hold of 
a half open prayer-book. The thin 
lingers yet marked the page she 
had been reading; it was the service 
appointed for the burial of the dead. 

“ If our neighbourly intercourse 
was from ibis day forth less enli- 
vened by the unconscious gaiety of 
Agnes, and the feverish excitement 
of her mother, hitherto sustained by 
fond and baseless hope, the hearts 
of all were drawn closer together, as 
the veil of useless and cruel con- 
cealment was witlidruwD. 

“ That of my poor friend still fora 
brief while maintained the miserable 
struggle between wilful disbelief and 
sober, irresistible conviction — be- 
tween its own passionate wishes and 
the Almighty will. But gradually 
the secret working of his grace pre- 
vailed over the rehisting iuiirmity of 
nature; submissive tears succeeded 
to impetuous anguisli ; and then came 
tlie sense of dependent weakness, 
and divine support, — the calmness 
born of acquiescence in the divine 
will, and the dawning of a better 
hope than tliat of which the sacrifice 
was so hardly yielded. It was as 
beautiful as afiecting to mark the in- 
strum en tali ty by which this great 
change in the feelings of my poor 
friend was brought to pass,— even 
by the gentle ministry of the be- 
loved one — the object of that fond 
idolatry, which had possibly drawn 
down upon itself the rod that chast- 
eneth in mercy. 
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*^Tb6 youthful victim— should loot 
rather say, the youthful saint was 
now her mother's comfortiT, her ten- 
der and timid nature recelrin^ sup- 
plies of strength and (‘onsolation in 
full measure, as she imparted to her 
still weaker parent. The breaking 
heart of the little Flora, too, pierced 
by its lirst great sorrow, (that spear 
of sharpest point!) found balm only 
on the bosom of sister Agnes, sooth- 
ed by her tears and kisses, and softly 
whispered words of heavenly hope. 
And from whence did the fair saint 
herself derive the power, that thus, 
in the hour of her extremest need, 
triumphed over natural weakness, 
and the shrinking fearfulness of her 
own heaitV Assuredly from that one 
only source of all eincieut aid, whose 
strength is perfected in weakness; 
but the Divine will, so often working 
in its wisdom by human agency, had 
assigned to its trembling creature 
such mortal companionship and sup- 
port, through the shadowy and mys- 
terious passage, as divested it of 
half its terrors. I’he path Herbert 
must tread would hardly have been 
declined by Agnes, had she been free 
to enter on or turn aside from it; 
and when he spoke to her of the 
place it led to— of the noihingness 
of all sufl’erings by the way, com- 
pared niih the exceeding great 
reward of those who are faithful to 
the end ; of the leuiiiou of friends 
long parted, uei^er to part again; 
(and in that blissful vision the image 
of the absent Meicomh was present 
with the sister and the friend ; ) of 
tears wiped from all eyes ; of hearts 
lighteiuMi of all sorrow, cleansed 
from all sin; and as hi» face, while 
he thus discour.scd of heaven and 
heavenly things, lightened up with 
the glory of his suhj<*rt, the eyes of 
Agnes followed the direction of his, 
upraised in lioly fervour, and assur- 
edly at such moments her fears were 
more than calmed— her hope almost 
exultant. 

** But not at all seasons was the 
spiritual thus victorious over the 
material frame, lu both our dear 
charges the mental encTgies ebbed 
and flowed with the fluctuations of 
bcMlily disease; though under all 
circumstances each was most trem- 
blingly alive to the other s sufferiogs. 
At intervals also, in tbe course of 


that long dreary winter, sickly 
gleams of hope stole in upon us- 
upoQ myself— and more especially 
on Mrs Harlowe ; withdrawn almost 
as soon as the false light had played 
before us, but doubtless sent ^ in 
mercy to beguile the heart- wasting 
uniformity of hopeless watching. 

And with both our beloved ones 
the hand of death dealt slowly, and 
for the most part mildly with each; 
— wiiM//, compared with its more fre- 
quent inflictions ; for they who have 
tended decaying nature, and watched 
the process of dissolution, know that 
rarely indeed does the great change 
take place so easily and painlessly 
as is often depicted in the fanciful 
page of fletion— 'the fond assumption 
ftf :be inexperienced or unthiuking. 
But they know also, that though their 
own hearts hare responded pang for 
pang, to the breaking of every living 
chord, that it is good for them, as 
well as for the object of their agon- 
ized affection, tliat the itistruineut 
should be thus gradually unstrung, 
and that the lingering ordeal is ap- 
pointed to provi* the faith and sub- 
mlMsion of the mourner, as w^ell as of 
the departing, whose rest ia so near. 

** To my poor Herbert the most 
painful privation, resulting from his 
increaKing InGrmities, was, that as 
the winter set in more seviMely, he 
was often ftw days together debar- 
red from all personal intercourse 
with Agnes, whose drooping spirits 
at such seasons, without evincing 
the slightest sliadc of frctfulness or 
impatience, betrayed tbe lingering 
weakness of the creature, still iu 
some sort clinging for support to its 
fellow-mortal. Then it was, in those 
sad and trying intervab, that the 
loving little Flora flitted from house 
to hou8<*, from one sick chamber to 
tbe other, like a bright spirit on a 
sunbeam, conveying from each to 
each, warm from tlie heart, thoughts 
and feelings, messages and assuran- 
ces, most fitly committed, in their 
saintly purity, to the innocent agency 
of that lovely iatelligent child : and 
frequently she was the bearer of 
short notes and sundry tokens, 
valueless, yet invaluable, the hiero- 
glyphic characters of the heart’s 
language. 

** Often throughout the course of 
her life to come, will that dear child 
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look backi whh gratefal and tender 
remembrance^ to the peiiod of her 
youthful ministry between thoee who 
are now angels in lieaven. Deep in 
her heart 1 trust have sunk the les- 
sons of their beautiful example and 
affectionate teaching ; for it was the 
delight of both (unselfish in all their 
feelings) to turn to the profit of the 
faithful and docile little messenger 
and friend every incident and cir- 
cumstance connected witii, and in- 
teresting to themselves, upon which 
some ^ w^ord in season* might be 
spoken conducive to her instruction 
and improvement. 

Often henceforward, as she turns 
over the leaves of her Bible — the 
Bible given to her by Herbert, with 
his name and hers written by him- 
self on the fiy leaf— will her eyes and 
heart linger long on particular pas- 
sages inseparalily as^o<‘iated with 
the memory of those who so fre- 
(|uently, during icasons of particular 
trial, exhortc'd and <‘omfoited etich 
other by applicable senteuces from 
holy writ, indicated from each to 
each by the linger of Dora, or re- 
lieated from her faithful memory. 
*rheir voices will spimk to her in the 
voice of nature; from whose inex- 
haustible storehouse they taught Jier, 
by participatiou and examples to 
draw forth treasures of deliglit, un- 
fading and uncloying in their simple 
purity. How precious to her will 
be the posses.sion of that book of 
natural specimens, Iralt filled by 
their joint labours. It had been 
the natural and impulsive act of 
Agnes, ou becoming fully aware 
that she stood ou tin*' brink of eter- 
nity, to put away from her, as near- 
ly as possible, ail the petty concerns 
of lime — turning especially from 
the innocent occupations she had 
liiiherto delighted in, with a heart- 
sickening sense of her changed cir- 
cumstances. But Herbert, after a 
while observing this, drew forth from 
its hiding place die discarded book, 
and spreading it open ou the table 
before Agnes, said to her, as he 
looked with undiminished interest 
on their collected treasures. * Dear 
friend ! because we arc drawing near 
to our father*s homo, shall we there- 
fore refuse to pick the way- side 
flowers with which he has adorned 
the path that leads to it?' And 
from that hour, almost to the last of 
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her short life, the work was resumed 
at intervals, and with a far deeper 
interest than that of former days, 
when, at Herbert's suggestion, the 
heirship of the book was assigned 
to Flora, the young associate of their 
unfinished task. 

“ Forgive me, Lindsay! that I 
dwell on such details, so trivial, so 
unimportant as they would be 
deemed by many; but the heart's 
records are made up of such ti^ifles, 
and the least among them is sanctified 
by love and sorrow. How vividly I 
have now before me — nay, you will 
have patience with me, my kind 
friend !— the forms of Herbert and 
Flora, as in a by-gone hour ! My 
dear one languidly extended on his 
couch, but listening with a sweet 
attentive seriousness to the words 
of the fair child who stood before 
him, her face all glowing with ear- 
nest enquiry, and holding forth in 
h<*r small hand a chrysalis she bad 
found among the cobwebs in a clo- 
ser, which she had been bidden by 
‘sister Agnes* to show to Herbert, 
witli a request that he would tell her 
of what that shape of torpid life 
was a type and semblance. 

“ As she delivered her mysterious 
messacre, Hi*rbert'« pale face flushed 
over cheek and brow, and half 
raising himself in the strength of 
bis emotion, he took the child's hand, 
still holding the cbiysalisi between 
both his, and looking with affection- 
ate seriousness i n to lier soft glistening 
eyes, said, — ‘ Know you not, my 
little Flora, tliat within this sbapeless 
liusk, is hidden what once had life 
and motion?, what still lives, though 
motionless, — senseless,— invisible ? 
what, when the time is come, shall 
break forth into more perfect life ; 
no longer, as before its shroud was 
wrapt about it, a vile creeping worm, 
but a beautiful winged creature, 
destined to take its pastime in the 
fields of air and light, soaiing far, far 
above the earth on which it was con- 
demned to crawl out its first state 
of existence 

“The child's kindling eye, stiil ri- 
veted on his, and the quick heaving 
of her chest, told that her sharp in- 
tellect had half solved the mystery ; 
but she still silently awaited the pro-* 
mlsed explanation. 

” * My little Floras* resumed her 
gentle teacher, ^ as the worm is hid* 
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den for awKile in that dark shell, its 
r.of!iu and its grave, shall not our 
bodies also* 

** * Oh 1 1 know, I know it all now,* 
she broke in with passionate vehe- 
inenco, while tears, that had been 
gathering in her soft ejes, coursed 
each other like heavy rain-drops 
over the crimsoned cheeks. ‘I know 
all now that sister Agnes meant, and 
she and you will soon fly away, far, 

far from poor Flora, till, till* and 

her eyes brigliteued with April sun- 
shine as she continued, after a mo- 
ment s thought, * till wings, like those 
of the beautiful butterfly, are given 
to her too to follow you into hea- 
ven.* 

' Lindsay ! reminiscences such as 
Uiese are treasures to be garnered 
in one’s licart of hearts. But 1 will 
linger over them no longer; and now, 
a little patience yet, and I shall reach 
the close of my uneventful story. 

“ So passed the dreary winter 
months, and with them ebbed away, 
fast, fast, those precious lives, that 
seemed sinking to the lowest mark, 
when 

* Spring*** hfht breath 

C’aijK' forth to whisper where the \ioiete 
blow/ 

and for a little space revived even 
those fading human flowers, whose 
place was so soon ^ to know them 
no mpre.’ 

“ Suddenly the cough ceased with 
Agnes, and, though her weakness 
perceptibly increased, she was other- 
wise fio free from suflering, that 
wlien carried from her chamber to 
the drawing-room couch, she was 
again aiile, for many hours of the 
day, to enjoy the icfreshiug cliange, 
and above all, the companionship of 
him who was to her more than a 
brother; for Herbert, too, had so far 
rallied, as to resume his station be- 
side her, near the littered sofa- 
table, where little Flora still plied 
her now unassisted tasks, or at times 
read aloud in hot sweet, clear, 
childish voice, to those who were 
no longer capable of the exertion ; 
and often as the day darkened, and 
the silvery moonlight stole in upon 
our party, each busied with thoughts 
that loved that quiet hour, the low 
converse of the younger trio would 
drop away insensibly to words whis- 
pered at intervals, or give place to 


the eoft tones of the chUd*s voice, 
as, seated on her little stool, her arm 
resting on her sister's lap, it swelled 
with tremulous sweetness into ilte 
simple melody of tlie evening hymn. 

“ But day by day the little remain- 
ing strength of Agnes decreased ra- 
pidly, and for the last two her re- 
moval to the sitting-room had been 
followed by long fainting fits; so 
that the repdlitloii of so fatiguing an 
experiment was expressly forbidden 
by the physician who attended her 
and Herbert. 

“ * And my friend liere,’ lie added, 
turning to the latter, with whom he 
bad spoken apart for a ffftv moments, 
‘ must be content, also, to keep bis 
chamber for a day or two. These 
young ones have been talking each 
other to death, I suspect, and miisl 
do penance for a while in separate 
cells. Nay, all the better,* he turn- 
ed to say, while leaving the room, 
‘ if the sentence is enforced imme- 
diately.’ 

But who could have liad the heart 
to enforce ii‘r when the pleading 
looks of both, alternately bent on ns 
and each other, even more touch- 
ingly tltfin their beseeching words, 
prayed, tint for the short remaining 
hour of this day, — possibly the last 
they hliould pass together, — they 
might not be separaledf. 

“Thank God! they were not. Willi 
a prohibition of almo>t all conversa- 
tion, and an injunction to I’iora not 
to tempt them by word or sigu to 
disobey, Mrs Harlowe and I acceded 
to the petition, and leaving them to 
their silent companionship, with- 
drew with our work to the farther 
end of the drawing-room. 

“ Our own satl and spiritloss con- 
verse soon languished into watchful 
silence, as we gratefully observed 
that the rest] ess weariness, from 
which Agnes had been sufleiing for 
some hours, was giving way to 
drowsiness; and in a few minutes 
Herbert, whose easy-cliair was close 
beside her pillow, bent over and 
gazed on her for a moment, and then, 
half turning towards us, motioned 
with bis finger that she slept. 

“ Flora, absorbed in her silent oc* 
cupatioD, continued it, till the fast- 
fading daylight was insufficient even 
for her young eyes, and then, softly 
rising, the child stole on tip- toe to 
take one look at her sleeping sister, 
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and seated herself quietl^r on the 
low stooh resting her fair head on 
Herbert's knee. 

Deep in mournful musing we 
sat in our distant corner, gazing on 
the beloved group, till the increasing 
gloom scarce allowed us to distiu* 
guish each from each. They were 
still as marble siatues; shuddcr- 
ingly rny heart whisjjored, ‘ still as 
deatli.' But the regular hreathir.g 
oi the eljild was soon audib!**, as she, 
too, eau^lit the inlectious influence 
of the iiour, and sank into quiet 
slurnbir; and Herbert bliglitly stir- 
red, iji«*tbougbt wiili tonictliing of 
htaitlrd suddenness, as il about to 
rise, or as though Al lies was awaken- 
ing; but just then a mass of heavy 
clouds dropped down like a pall 
q\ei that quarter of ilie bea\ens 
froui u hence tJjc jiale lays ol the 
rising moon bad be::un' to steal 
ibrough llie uncui hdiied windows, 
and 111 a inomenl all \\i\s wiapperl 
in <hs/km*sM. Thei(‘ }et a little 
siir ir un the sofa--- um<*liiing of tin- 
<J(‘fin;dile souml; and then a de<‘p, 
tleafi bug'll, so indesci ihably oppres- 
M\(' in its <‘ontiriufiiice, that 1 can 
only defitu' iny seinaiions by those 
iiv. /i.lly deseiipli\e vv<j,d-, ‘An hor- 
ror <;f giral daikiM ss iidi tiptm me/ 
“Those of my conjp.itii'Ju \v« re 
little less oppressive, 1 ]M‘ln*\e, lor 
{Hitting forth her hiind to fiel for 
mine, she giasjied it with tieinuierrs 
lorc'e, and I eonhi l.juo ruiicied I 
b(‘atd the quiek {lulsatioii ol her 
Jieart. 

What would we not liavi* giu n t»> 
hate called for and so dissol- 

ved that hlrantudy iiKfibid {qiell ! 
But the relied' ttas not to b(* thought 
of, at the risk of aiou^-ing the, <lcar 
Agnes from that q'iiet slurhber.w hie h 
might prove so b'essedly lefiesbing. 
And after a sliort lajise of lime, 
e\ ery rrioiiientof which became more 
insupponably oi»piossi\e, the small 
Viench clock ottT the maiitel-pkce 
chimed the thiid quarter of lire pass- 
ing hour, and just then the re- 
lumed clouds rolled ofi', and the 


broad full moon came foitb, re- 
eplendently glorious, pouring into 
the chamber a flood of light, that 
streamed through the window opjro* 
site full oil the still hushed and mo- 
tionless group. But the bright beams 
filriking direct on the child’s eye- 
lids, aroused her from her light 
slumbers; though, long habituateu to 
tender caution, the aflectioiiatc little 
girl moved softly, even in her Jialf- 
awr.kened state, and gently raising 
lier head from its restingqrlace on 
ficrbcii’s knee, she lookr d uj), as if 
into his face, but his head liad dropt 
aside, seemingly weighed down by 
wearinesH, oii the pillow of her still 
shu piiig sister. Long and earnest 
was the cliiUrs U])\vard giizi*. But, 
at last, she lose up slowly and noise- 
lessly, and with bead bent hirward, 
and hands liard {)ressed against her 
bosom, stood with eyes still riveU 
cd, as if by tascination, on tlie faces 
of the unconscious sleepers. Then, 
half turning towards where w<‘ sat, 
she dievv a short quick bieatb ; and 
wiib vet one reverted glance, as if 
iiL hesitation, stole noiselessly as a 
sliad»nv to iiiy side, and whispered 
in a voice tremulous with agitation 
— ‘llovv' asleep tliey are ! — so 
very idstl—nnd Herbert, do you 
ki«uvv, must have dropt oft' so, juntas 
be was slipping bis gold ring on sis- 
tei Airnes’s liu^^cr, for there be holds 
it Mill, heilt on — do come and see.* 

“ Tiie i hild’b woi ds thrilled ihrougli 
my very heait. To start up before 
they w ere well uiieri d, and appi oach 
the sufrt, and bend over it, iu name- 
les**, speechless ji-jony, was the ac- 
Uun of a ijiomeni. There they were, 
as (b'scnbvd by Flora, Hastily, for- 
getful of uli caution, 1 {uessed n.y 
hand uj>on the tw'O {>ale. faces, that 
lay almost touching each other ou 
the jiillow — hastily, and without 
icai of abiupily wakening them. 

“ Tliei e needed none : — TJie rude 
touch distuibed them not. They 
bad already a^vakened iu Hcaveu.’* 
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DEPUTATION FROM THE IKISII FROTESTANTS TO THE PEOPLE OF ENfJLAND. 


TiiElrish Churdi it »ras that caused 
the downfall of tlie late Adiniuistra- 
tion. This ciri iiinstaiicc must en- 
hance its value iu the eyes of its 
friends, aud deepen into additional 
maliimitv the hatred of its enemies. 
But/ ’as icelings of rancour and bit- 
terness are more endurin^and power- 
ful than those of affection and grati- 
tude, it will be necessary to give the 
Irish Church all the aid that may be 
derived from a full and fair state- 
ment of its case, in order to enable 
It to withstand the attack to winch 
it will be exposed in the coinincr 
Session of rarliament, when we may 
confidently expect to see arrayed 
against it as much of “ envy, haired, 
malice, and all uncharitableness,” as 
has often been brought to bear, by 
the enemies of all ligliteousncss, 
against the cause of true religion. 

And, for this purpose, we have 
been providentially tuniished with 
means, which leave us altogether 
without excuse if we do not present 
to the minds of the people of this 
great empire as strong a case as ever 
W'as sustained by evidence, and 
wdiich in abler liands may be the 
foundation of an a])peal as touching 
and forcible ns ever was made to 
justice and humanity. The Irisli 
clergy came to the wise resolution 
of sending to Knglaiid a deput<*ition 
of their brethren, hy whom tlieir own 
condition and that of their Church 
might be made known. I’his depu- 
tation con^ii!ted of the Rev. Charles 
Boyton and the llev. jMorlimer O’Sul- 
livan, two gentlemen w'hose names 
require no eulogy from us, as they 
have long since established their 
claims upon the r6^pect and grati- 
tude of every good man in the em- 
pire, and who on the present occa- 
Bion discharged their arduous duty 
with a zeal and an ability which have 
never been surpassed, and which 
have placed their cause upon a foun- 
dation where it may bid a proud 
defiance to the fraud and the malice 
of its enemies. 

Before we come to the subject- 
matter of the statements of these 
able men, we are desirous of im- 
pressing upon the minds of our read- 


ers the great importance of this de- 
putation. In England, even the bet- 
ter class of people were very hlen- 
derly informed respecting Irish af- 
fairs, and a very ge neral impression 
prevailed that iho revenues of the 
Irish Church were ciioniious. It 
was also conceived, that, sad and 
alllicting as were the fu-courils al- 
most daily received of outrage and 
murder, there was a something in 
the natuie of lithe exactions which 
gave some colour of justice to the 
opjiositioii vvliich they experienced, 
and that aProtehtant clergy must be 
allowH'd to be a sore burden upon a 
Roman (’atholic people. Some went 
so tar as to say, licit the aftnirian dis- 
turbances by which Ireland was af- 
llicted weu* positively good tilings; 
that the people were by their means 
iu some degree [>iotected atrainst 
great oppression, and iliat they were 
liCcesHiiry, as stimulants to the (go- 
vernment, to force the adoption of 
such measures as might lead to the 
speedy and eflectual exliuclion of 
liilieH. Wo do not say tliat very 
many would be found siding with 
JlrPaulet Sero]>e when he ventured 
to make a dei laraiion to that effect ; 
but, undoubtedly, alinosi all the mis- 
named Liberal party privately agreed 
w’ith liim, and numbers even of the 
Cousenatives began to IhiiiK that 
Irish trauquiliity could scarcely be 
loo deaily purchased by any sacri- 
fice, and that their over-^eal in the 
defence of an obnoxious (’hurch 
might comproniihe the integrity of 
the empire. 

The one ]>arty were, Uierefore, in 
the attitude of attack, with all the 
advantages of position and circum- 
stances; the other were arrayed, as 
it were, in mock debfnce, with all 
preparation made for retreat, and 
they would be but too happy if they 
could only obtain such terms as 
might enable them, w ithout auy fla- 
grant departure from principle, to 
disencumber themselves of an advo- 
cacy which, bow'ever zealously it 
may have been undertaken, they 
began to think must now prove fruit- 
less. 

Added to all this, the royal fiat 
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had gone forth for numbering the 
people. His Mfijosty’s memorable 
declaration on behalt of the Church 
had provoked tlie ire of those who 
were bent on its destruction; and the 
Sovereign was compelled to retract 
his own words, by giving his assent 
to a measure by \vhich they were 
practically contradicted. Thus did 
his Majesty’s Ministers contrive, by 
the same act, to establish their first 
parallel against the C’huich, and to 
rend(*r, as far as in tiicm lay, their 
Iloyal Master contemptible lo one 
class of bis subjects, and odious to 
another. Tiie commission to empiire 
into the couiparati\e numbers of 
thoFc professing dillerent modes of 
faith in Ireland could ouly, it was 
argued, have one objei-t, namely, the 
culling down the revenues of tlie 
l/lmich to what would be called ii 
level with its requiieinents ; and, 
W'heu ih;.-^ was once iicronijflished, it 
woiild be easy to transh r the sur- 
plus to the muiiitenance of Popery, 
or tin* jidvanc<*nient of any other 
project ' Inch might suit tlie pur- 
poses id’ the li dding demagogue, or 
fall in with tiu* ^icv\s or the schemes 
of the nJini:^te^ ('f the day. The 
(’hutch wimkl thus be, \irtudlly, 
/'//.sestabiished. 'fhe sacn‘d fence by 
wbicb it was protei K d from profane 
iiitruhioij, would bi* if. inoM'd. Its 
bul walks would be suffered to 
crumble into ruins ; and the very 
materials of whiih they wme com- 
posed wouid become fonniduble 
engines of iiostiliiy in ibe hands of 
its enemies. 

But this is not all, nor even the 
worst that must have resulted troiu 
the joyal coininission, had its oiifiri- 
nators continued invested w iih the 
pow'cr of acting upon it as they 
intended. 'While it w'ould ha> e fused 
the w hole body of the Popish com- 
munity into one compart mass, it 
would have subdivided tlie Protest- 
ant community into as many sects as 
tliere were varieties in their religious 
opinions, — thus dividing them against 
themselves, untying, as it were, the 
ligament which bound together the 
bundle of sticks, and rendering them 
each in its turn an easv prey to the 
common enemy, towaros whom they 
would all have been inviniuble as 
long as they were united. 

By this commission it was autho- 
ritatively proclaimed, that tmthy as 


such, was indifferent to our states- 
men ; that ill determiuiug upon a 
national religion, numbers and ex- 
pediency were alone to be con- 
sidered ; and that any attachment to 
that mode of faith wiiich was by law 
established, as being founded upon 
“the rock of ages,” or calculated 
more than any other to ensure the 
prevalence of that “ i ightcousness 
that exalteth a nation,” w'as an idle 
prejudice, wliolly uinvorlJiy a libe- 
ral and enlightened pimple. The 
Papists were tube gratified iu Ireland 
by the reduction and impoverish- 
tneiit of the (’liurrb, which was to 
be so rnisrep] cHcnted to tlie people 
of England, as lo be made lo a]/] tear 
an intoleralile e\il; so that, while 
violence was done to it on one side, 
ample care would be taken that no 
protection filiould be afforded oil the 
other. Its usefuineHs was to be 
denied, while its n-tenues were 
assailed; and its (‘IjuidCter was to 
be blackened, wdiilo i^« clergy were 
proscribed and murdered. 

Nor could tlie authors of such a 
scheme possibly havi* a better exe- 
cutive than was proviiud for them 
iu Ireland under ilie orueis of Ga|>- 
t«tiu llock. Vnder ibis great func- 
tionary assassination had become a 
science, which bis great e.vperience 
had reduced to a perfect system; 
and be could now, to a nicely, cal- 
culate upon the precise amount of 
blood* shedding that micht be adven- 
tured upon in a given time, without 
provoking any vindictive or indig- 
nant animadversion. If a clergyman, 
whose necessities were urgent, dared 
have recourse to any legal reme- 
dies for the recovery of his property, 
lie was iiistautly and inhumanly mur- 
dered. This struck terror into his 
brethren ; especially when they saw 
how fruitless it was to attempt to 
bring the assassins to justice. If 
they were taken up and prosecuted 
—90 much the better — the wntnesses 
and the jurymen were sure to quail 
under the ascendency of a power 
beyond the law; and the triumph of 
the noble Captain tvas only enhanced 
and consummated by the acquit^ 
and the enlargement of the most in- 
human barbarians. 

In the mean time, emigration was 
thinning the ranks of the iS’otestants, 
who availed themselves of every 
opportunity of seeking in a distant 
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laud that security and protection 
wliioh was denied them at home. 
They saw their cliurch denounced, 
their clergy proscribed, iht* scriptu- 
ral education of iheii children inter- 
dicted, the llomish prieslliood taken 
into the confidence of the govern- 
ment, and the most notorious oftend- 
er» in tin* coiintiy caressed by some 
of our \Wiig niagistratPK, and even 
adopit'd as h species iA' fuouliurSt b}' 
wJiom ilie regular police were super- 
seded. They saw and they felt all 
tills ; and we are not sundy to won- 
der if they eagerly desired to escape 
from a scene of peiil and sufl’eiing, 
and to receive, wherever they could 
find it, peaceable liahiiation and 
a quiet resting \)!ace,’' for theoiselves 
and their chiiuren. 

Sudi w as ilie state cf afiairsiu Ire- 
land, when ^he i rnnieiit came to 
the rcsoluLi"U of issuiiiir the com- 
mission that has hi‘(u described. 
The meinheis of tin* Conser value 
society in Dublin now’ thought that 
matters had come to an extiMiiiiy, 
and that if they did not do all that 
ill them Jay to inform the people of 
Kngland of their it'al state, they 
would ahaiidou the post which they 
had uriiltriaken to defend, and could 
only be considered as consenting 
jMit/es to ineasuics which niu^t 
speedily lead to Ih oteatant ('xtirpa- 
tioii. TIk'V Jell [Hiisuaded tiiut the 
people of iiugland w'ere not ac 
quainted with their real condition ; 
that the fiightJuI aciouuts of the 
countiy whicli had leached them, 
were lepn sented «■« g’loss exaggera- 
tions. They knew aiso, that tin? 
sulVering party had b^-en represcnl(Ml 
in the light ol ag_u-ssors; and that 
many ot ll;e outiaires ul which they 
complained, weie deiciibed as a 
species of mild and relaliative jus- 
tice ; that llie ( atliolics W( re in truth 
an oppressed and persecuted people; 
and that if they did sometimeB mur- 
der a proctor, or even dip llieir hands 
in the blood of a clergyman, it waa 
DO more than might be expected as 
the natural consequence of the odious 
tithe system, which wounds the con- 
sciences, while it encroBches upon 
the comforts of a large numerical 
majority of the people. The mem- 
bra oftheConBcrvative societyjustly 
•tbought,that while the minds of their 
ibretbren in England were thus pre« 
occupied bj false and insidious re- 


presentations, no effectual measures 
would be taken for the repression 
of the outrages to which they were 
exposed ; and that if lliey did not 
interpose, by presenting a real and 
authentic statement ol their case, 
murder and proscription must go on 
until there were no more victinu'. 
They therefore resolved not to lose 
a single moment in sending some 
gentlemen of their body lo Jingiand, 
hy whom the truth might be made 
kuuwu ; and they were nioht judi- 
cious in the choice of their advocati *•. 

Our extracts from the proceed- 
ings whiili attended the progress of 
the dcpiit..iion, wdll not lie made in 
the order in winch they took place, 
as our obji*ct is not so much to give 
a hi^U>r\• of that progiess, as to bring 
together the \ai ious btatementK ami 
rcasoaiiiL^" of tin* speakers, made at 
the dificrent mectiiij's which they 
address* in sucii a manner as may 
best con\i } to the reader a coircci 
idea of til.* pre.'-eut stale of I'ne 
(/hurclt ol Irelaii*]. We vvlil, there- 
fore, begin wiiii tin* speech of tbe 
lieu .Mt Ihq ton fit Hi isio), whhb 
ue slml! oiil\ s?y, tinit wv knot; n.n. 
wheth. r \o the umii* to be admired, 
lli‘ imluiiy with which he proem - 
id, (»i tin* jud'.Mneiii with wliich be 
sclecie*] 1.1“ nnileiia;-; the- luminous 
Older vi ins ai i ringemeni. or the ir- 
resislible cogency of his leasoning. 
It was imb ed a calm jqipeal to the 
leUMm of lhlg]l^!n^nn,lll^Lt rnusthave 
piowd iliei iiretondde. 

Nodiiinj ha : been liiori* Jn ijueiitly 

i. i-istt d on, a- a topic of abuse against 
the Chmcb, than the. enormous 

ii. come of the. elercy.'' I pon Uiis 
Mr Boylou ibus observes : — 

** Ol :c. uiit llhd hfii* luTi] c’hTi:ympn 
it; litU.iil. ami vn,,-,. ih,. r<.c,.iit redur- 
tiens and laMit'imi, the i.\ i iiu'Otne iM 

tin* rxtia\n;;:nn M.m of and out 

ol thh, ii in: emjih.xs a : iirat**, he ha» t<» 
pay L,V0, or ii.<;u. 'I’hi'*, I admit, is a 

Miy iuadeipiale nmum-r.nion for such 
dutirs these ^^enti' inen are called upon 
to discharge. Bat is it disiiroporiioned 
to the meaiiH of the rcctoib ? Let me nsk 
you, can that be called a gorgeous or over- 
paid cliurch, when the average iiuHiineof 
n beneficed clergyman itt L.«TiO a-year ? 
Is no account to be made of the outlay 
necessary to fit them for such a profes- 
sion V But it may bo said, that this in- 
come, small though it be, is paid for no- 
thing — that there Is in fact so small a 
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’rotestant population , llint the clcrgy- 
in.-m has no, or very slight duties, to 
perform. In reply to this, 1 shall just 
mention, that in Ireland there are almost 
tliii teen hundred ehnrehes; and that there 
i . to ouch chtireh, on an avcMage, and at 
.1 very reduced c«unputati«»ii, a flock of a 
iluiisand Cliurch of England Protestants. 
In addition to this, the clergyman has 
to (llNbnrsc considerable sums in f^upport 
• •t schools, subscriptions to dispensaries, 
;.tid ill a variety of ways, which the 
'.vawts of the people demand, and their 
ov\ri charitable dispiisilion suggests. Hut 
it may be urged that this income of the 
i li'CMy presses too he ivily upon a starving 
))opijlulioti. Without going into any nb- 
'•traet arithmetical ealeiilatioii, Kiiglish 
gentlemen will snfiiciently understand 
me, when I inform them, that in Ireland 
Tiliiesure coinpiited into an ai'credible ad 
r ihrmi tax, which is niidert.iKi n in lieu 
of tithes. 1 know not what idea you 
iji.vy have formed here of an extravagant 
<hiireh, but 1 siiall just inentiuii to you 
V. ii it was stated before the tithe commit * 
tec in IS.'j^:, Me of t nid 

i.i Ini ni l u'fiis 1 7.S. ()</- pn (-/c/v, and riiAr 
i;r. .'oveuvnDN roii iniii: was tut 
! 1 in. IN lilt: rocs n 01 iiii- arsi !!’ 'i'liat 
i-, that, instead of a tenlliol the produce, 
it was not a twentieth o( the rent oa// 
iff;nur€\'hm dir rr'd a *’jtd (i/'fht pro. 
dn 'i\ t/irp ore iiuf jniid imr sirfirih uf the 
ji' .iduf ! ! ! '1 here is also another eh irg« 
id a peeiiiii.ii'y nature, whh ii is MMiietimes 
east ill our teeth ; and I adveit to it, be- 
c.iiise I am serious to tell liie peo{de of 
England that, ii. the iisfablishment to 
wliieh they are linked, there iv, in truth, 
no vulnerable point*— notbing ut whieh 
to be ashamed. We are t<dd that the 
Protestant church is yiaiil by the Homan 
C'atholic people, and that it is a hardship 
that people of one religious persuasion 
Hhould pay the clergy of another. N<nv, 
if it be a matter of coiiscienec with these 
persoiDs, surely coiiseicfice should have 
come in when undertaking Ihc obligation 
^whvn they received an abatement of rent 
on the condition of the payment of titheSf 

AND NOT HAVE POSTPONED ITS INTEBl’Elt- 
FSf E UNTIE TIIK rEHIOll OF T!IK PERF0U5I* 
AN( E OF THAT CONDITION. But I hllVC 
stated repeatedly, and challenged contra- 
diction to the statement, that the church 
is not paid by the Roman Catholic popu- 
hitioTi. 1 am not about to trouble you 
TFith statements from Adam Smith or 
from Malthus, Ac., but I shall refer 
to an authority which, 1 dare say, will 
be allowed to be orthodox by those who 
make the complaint to which I have 
adverted. 1 shall refer to tbe authority 
of Mr Cobbett. Hear that gentleman't 


view of the subject. That gentleman 
recently went to Ireland to edify the 
good folk of that countr)^, and to show 
them the advantage to be derived to Ire- 
land from severing that country of po- 
verty and ignorance from this land of 
wealth iiiid comfort— *of livilisation and 
knowledge. In the course of his obser- 
vations, ho fell foul of some of the opi- 
nions of his auditors, as you will observe 
from the following extract from a lecture 
which he delivered in Dublin. * I must 
say,’ said he, ‘ that tithes in themselves 
arc no hardship at all, us they are part of 
the expenses of e farm. I will give you 
an instance of the iriiih of this assertion. 

I pay D. li)l) a- year for iny farm, and 
L55to the parson. Now, if 1 do not 
pay it to the ]»arsun, I should to the 
landlord, and he would have it, if tha 
parson had it not. It is ruthei- a hi iietit 
than otherwise. In lact, the pir-^on’s get- 
ting lithe out of the prnperty of the 
Hpiire, is only placing so iiiany little gen- 
tlemeii hy the side of so iiniiy big ones. 
In my country we have no “ hig getille- 
ineii,” alihongh, In or e sense ot the word, 
J am not a M-ry good specimen of the 
truth of iny own observation, hut we ha\e 
very gooii resident proprietors. The 
clergy of the Kstablished CliniTh consti- 
tute, 1 lulieve, in many plaees, a ilear 
rnajoi ity, ^lany landlords are absentees, 
perliaps from necessity j many others, 
certainly very improperly, eyperid their 
entire income far frmn their native eoiin- 
ti y. 1 am not here, however, to attack 
any class of men, but simply to put the 
case of my Protestant brethren in Ireland 
before the English people.’ I have esta- 
blished, according to the authority of 
* Cobbett,’ that the payer of tithe is ‘the 
big gentleman,' and that it is fur the ad- 
vantage of the country that it should 
have as many ‘ little gentlemen' as pos- 
sible spending their incomes among tha 
people. But I shall take another means 
of establishing to your satisfaction tho 
position of Cobbetty that it is the ^ big 
gentleman* whopnya the tithe. Some of 
the land in Ireland is tithe- free. Now, 
If I can Hseertain, first, the average rent 
of land which pays tithe, and next, the- 
average rent of land which is tithe free, 
and that I take the difference bet\veen 
these two sums, the difference la obviously 
the charge made by the landlord upon the 
tenant, in consequence of tbe lithe being 
‘ extinguished,’ or * abolished* upon the 
tithe. free land. But this difference has 
been ascertained, and delivered upon 
oath, by Archdeacon Stafford, before the 
committee of tbe Eords in 1832, and 
is found to amount to more than two 
shUllngs per acre; whereas the averag? 
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tithe composUion rent is less than one 
shlliiDg, making tljc difference of rent 
more than double the tithe ; so that the 
effect of the tithe .ibtditiori mnild he, to 
make the tenanU', insteuJ of parnmj half the 
amount to the pors< o, pfoj tioicethe amount 
to the hnidiov'l, wha nroi>-ibly would take 
it all out of ihe I’^ urnry.** 

Such h ilu* nature of the tithe 
grievancci^ in Ireland. They lite- 
rally amount to no more than this, 
— that men are required to observe 
their voluntary ougagementB. Land- 
lords cannot complain of tithes, be- 
cause they eitlier received or pur- 
chased their lands subject to them. 
Tenants cannot complain of tithes, 
because they leased their lands sub- 
ject to them. Their entire aboli- 
tion would not henefitthe one class, 
and should not benefit the other. 
The former, in such an event, would 
only feel tlieir burdens increased ; 
for the tithe remitted would be much 
exceeded by the additional rent that 
would be impcHcd. And whatever 
those who are knavisli in the latter 
class may hope, no one has as yet 
ventured ))uhlicly to recommend any 
thinij so profliijate as that fhv// should 
benerit by ihe roblxiry ol the clergy ; 
or to characterise sucli a proceeding 
as any thluir else but the most Hagi- 
tiouH spoliation. If the rapacity of 
our gentry were so sliorlhighted as 
thus to indulge itself, we have very 
little dimht but that we should soon 
see exempli Heil tlie fable of the eagle 
who st(de the coal of fire from the 
altar. The royal plunileress thought 
that she could thus permanently pro- 
cure a warm addition to her nest; 
nor was she undec-cived until she 
and her little ones were wrapt in 
flames. So it would be with our 
church spoliators. Ky evincing that 
they have no respect for the rights 
of others, they would encourage 
others to have no respect for their 
rights. By disregarding in one in- 
stance titles wliidi have law, anti- 
quity, and presciiptioD in their fa- 
vour, they sap and mine, as it were, 
the foundation of all property ; they 
take the key-stone out of the arch 
upon which it rests; and if they 
have no respect for possessions con- 
aecrated by immemorial usage to 
aacred purposes, and from which 
the public uerives at least some ad- 
vance, they cannot complain if 
WBstn would be found who may be 


just as daring and just as unscru- 
pulous in their as^'anlt upon great 
possesions which only minister to 
the personal importance and the per- 
sonal comfort of their owners. Our 
ante-tithe land proprietors must be 
blind, indeed, if tliey do iu»t see 
that these are not times wlien such 
an t'xample can be set, or sticli ques- 
tions stirred without danger. 

The simple question between the 
resistors of tithes in Ireland at pre- 
sent, and their opponents, is, as was 
admirably put by the llev. Mortimer 
CVSullivan, neither more nor less 
than this — ‘Mr/,- itJitors to Of ency.u^ 
raged in their nxi,st(jnre to a just Jc- 
nufodf Oeranse then fii^aggrovc of the 
rctiijiou of theit vnOttotts 't Are they 
to he It iJit'ed to tnoke a dilVerntre of 
Indtif a f/ronnrt for thfir tn fnsal to 
observe the coudttom.^ of n vohndary 
engagement / — an engagement enter- 
ed into entirely at iheiv own s«dici- 
tation, and from which they have 
derived, and continue to derive, 
subptantial ad\antagoK y '* Such is 
the rpiestion which is now to be 
tried; and it is he causi* the Irish 
clergy ha\e inaintaiui’d the negative 
sidi* of thu above th{*^is, and do 
think that their legal tights shf>uld 
not be, contingent tipoii wl»at Papists 
may choose to think or to say of 
their creed, and that engagements 
voluntaril y inidertakeu and --oleinnly 
ratified, should not he nullified be- 
cause one of the subscribing ])arties 
may think fit to dissent fiom the 
religious belief of the other, 'it is 
because they have ventured to main- 
tain propositions like these, that they 
are at present passing ill rough the. 
fiery ordeal of proscription, robbcMy, 
and murder. 

Wh.4t,” ways the Rtv. Mortimrr 
ObSullivuM, in u strai.'i vi surpimin;' rio- 
queries, at a uiertinj^ hchJ at Hath ; ‘*What 
have I known of the* suffwinys of an 
upright rltTgy, under the onn l ^ iul which 
their government poured out upon them! 
Some languishing under wnntu, which 
rendered the life with which they esenped 
from the assA^sin's hand one of puin and 
sorrow ; some persecuted froin their 
homes— Iheir families sc, atfered— their 
children, who never retired to rest with- 
out a mother's blessing, eating the bread 
of dependence amongst strangers— soma 
lingering within the precincts of their 
desolate homes, lamenting the loss or 
affliction of sons wounded in their de^ 
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fence, or because they were their o^F^pring 
-—Home murdered ! And all, men upon 
whose (^ood name the breath of caliiiniiy 
iierer shed u tariii»h ! Sliall \vc think of 
these thinj;s, and ber.eiistired il' we speak 
of the government, at whose doer all are 
to be laiid, if sorrow causes our speeidi to 
be uricercinonioijs V Need 1 recall to the 
remembrance ol' any one here, the case 
alluded to in I'urliaineiit by JMr Stavley, 
the case of a venerable clcrirymau, eighty 
years of age, who was crticlly murdered 
in the face of day, and to wh«»'‘f wife, 
when she found liis dead body bleeding 
on the ground, no one stretched out a 
helping band ; and who, ns siie sat in 
her hou*'e at night by the coise of h»r 
butchered husband, was insulted by bru- 
tal knockings at (he <loor ? 1 will relate 
to you a story, such as, perliap-s, yon have 
never heard. Since 1 have b«‘eii in Eng- 
land, I have twice tried to relate it, but 
have faihsl. I wa^ not alile to Hiimmon 
up ntmrage suflicieiit to enable me to go 
thrtoigb with the trulh. 1 will, however, 
try again. (Here the rev. gentleman 
hecani'j so aifee.ted, that he was lor some 
litnc unable to proceeil . ) 'iVreiicc? Whitty 
was u inai) perhaps more cabulated than 
any human being ymi lia\e bnovvii to 
make religion lo>ed. lie ums tried with 
much of boiiily pain and ueakues^ he 
was gentle and indulgent to a degree that 
svould make one believe a ladd < Hurt or 
n severe ^‘^pt■es^iofJ ^Inpos^ibl^! to him ; — 
but nbat<‘\er it \va> his duty to do— and 
his duty preM’ribcd some anluoiis ♦ xertions 
— he was euipowi'red to at tempi and to 
ac<‘oijiplish. J can remember well how, 
when one »)f the juoinle->t and most exalted 
in station of his roiiriti'} men had acted in 
a manner to deserve rebuke, tins humble 
minister of the (josjm’I faithfully and elo- 
quently discharged his severe duty ; and 1 
can almost fancy that J see him, as, when 
two of the most distinguished of hi-* pa- 
rishioners, who were Known to be at vaii- 
ance, appeared at his eomni union table, 
he overcaim: the shrinkiiigs of his modest 
nature, and descending to them, with a 
fare as thniigh it had been the face of an 
angel, besought that, in the sight of his 
congregation, they might be reconciled. 
And they were reconciled— for, were it 
not for the manner of his departing hence, 
1 would say, that it was not in man’s 
nature to resist liis gentle solicitation. 1 
am the more sensible now of his worth, 
because 1 have to confess, that during his 
Christian life, 1 did him one injustice. 
His bouse was ever open to me, where I 
partook of his wise oottiioil and his enga* 
ging and instructive conversation. 1 never 
crossed his floors without a feeling as, if I 
ssuiered, no profane thought should come : 


nor returned from a visit to him without 
bearing with me an influence for good 
which did not, I trust, speedily pass away, 
liut I was about to speak of the injustice. 
1 saw that his habits were frugal, us far as 
consisted with propriety ; I saw that bis 
broken healih needed relief and recruit- 
ing ; and 1 sonietimes doubted whether It 
would not be well, if he allowed himself 
the benefit that be might derive by pro- 
curing the assistance of a curate. I was 
undeceived as to the means at the dispo- 
sal of iny reverend friend, when I heard 
tliat his dear family were left without 
aiiy provision ; but I had previously 
learned (iiiiugli to instruct me that thus, 
in all hiimati probability it must have 
been ill a year oi‘ scarcity almost amount- 
ing to famine, one of those visitations by 
which Ireland is not un frequently scour- 
ged, my reverend fiiend was left almost 
alone to suecoiir the distressed witbin the 
bounds of bis )>arjsh. and incurred, in 
thi^ chaii tabic agency, what for hiiuselc 
and ins family be almost aupeTHtitiously 
dreaded, a d»*bt — which he was dischar- 
ging by instulTirients for many years. It is 
not iii;]>robable tlir.t this di-bt ma> have 
become the occa'^ion of his martyrdom.” 

The rev. speaker then gave an in- 
teresting account of the domestic 
character of Mr\Vhitty,aud the peril- 
ous insecurity in which he lived, and 
thus proceeded : — 

** 'I'ownrds the close of this good man’s 
life his dangers seemed to have disap- 
peaied. 1 received assurances that bis 
saintly life and charities had produced 
their natuial eflVct. But all was hollow. 
Ho had been ^isiting au irilirm pari- 
shioner at a distance of three miles from 
his home. lie had walked ; for, such 
w»Tc h;-i stiaitened means, he could 
not uUoiv himself the indulgence of a 
horse or a cHcriage, Wearied with the 
exertion, he bad attempted to return by 
a Khorlcp way than that of the public road. 
Ill the lields a sense of weariness and 
cold overpowered him, and he ai>proached 
tile house of a Roman Catholic parishioa- 
cr, to rest for a lit tie,' and procure some 
warmth fur his chilled frame. He was 
so feeble, that it was necessary to lift him 
over a stile that interposed between his 
jmth and the house. It appears that bo 
w^as courteously invited to enter, and take 
a seat ; that he was, on leaving the house, 
accompanied on his way by Us master : 
but, after the lapse of many hours— late 
in the night — ue was found ufon the 

SARTII WUEAE HE HAD BEEN STONED, 

—•mangled, and bleeding — but not yet 
quite liberated from the flgonj of death. 
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Thus Terence Whitty ditMl! A man 
whose countetinrice only, hy it‘4 snhflne-d 
anil saintly oxprrsNion, <ns:ii*m (lie 

wildest hatred. Thus he died — return- 
ing from a rhari table ciriee — exhausted 
with toil, and lati-oishing imdee bodily 
sickness, and in the (ivlds of those who 
had had expei ie/iec of his kindness, and 
who knew I:Is iM>rth — in the siiiht of 
numbers who owed to his henevolenec 
Tnar*y a i-omforr, in a season when, but 
for him, their solVei itigs would have been 
extreme. In ibeir siglit he lay for many 
a reirfiil hour in the death striu^ile, and 
none came near to minister to him, and 
none summoned his tViends to his ndii'f. 
lie bad been ready to give — glad to dis- 
tribute. lie had been at the bed offerer, 
and in the huts wiiere penury souglit a 
shelter, — and there was a lime when 
b’e^sings followed him as be went upon 
his oflices of it'erey ; but in that la-,t, 
a'afnl day, he was looked upon and de- 
serted in his parting agony ' What fell 
poison must have been infused into hn- 
miin hearts to render men thus inein- 
less! Tu him who depaited, his going 
Jjeiicoand the manner of it weie of small 
r.ceount. He has had his erown. Hut 
it is awful to think, that he n hose life 
sueiiu'd po blameless, Alumid lie on the 
earth, wheie neilher Umi*, nor tender 
toiiidi, nor prayer, nor blessing, soothed 
a witness, and an ttnarnbigumis 
witness, that the spsiit whicli seeks the 
ile'tniction of the I’rotestant C'i<ujvh is 
of a kind whii Ii <|!iorn hes ib.e sympathies 
of human heaits, and is not to be charm- 
ed into peace or merey by all the gentle- 
ness and all the vii lue tiuit may h long 
to the most bbimeless of inortoN. 'i’liere 
was a show < f a tiial for this porfentoiM 
crime. Two individuals were arraigned 
for the murder — and when the principal 
witnes*, as it would seem, was brought 
forward, he refused to give evidence. 
Ill' was commanded, he ‘aid, to make 
oath, that he would retuse; and when 
the silting judge explained to hlnri that 
such an oalh could not bind liis con- 
science, and that, theiefore, he inu«t 
hear testimony to the truth, the poor tn,m 
proposed the pertinent question, * Must 
I be shot, my lord ? * — and, finally, show- 
ed w'hich government he thought the 
strongest, by declaring, that he would go 
to prison rather than risk his life by tell- 
ing the truth. The culprits were ac- 
quitted ; and the village from which the 
merciful man bad been taken away, cele- 
brated, it is said, the acquittal hy a gene- 
ral illumination. Is it wonderful that 
such things as these afflict and affright 
us? Is it wonderful that wc should 
bave distrusted a government, which, 


while a cmupiiMi’y was raging ngaiiist 
Pciitefttcmtism in thi> iiicrciicsji spirit, in- 
stead of exerting every strong power to 
repel the evil, ministered to it by propo- 
sing to number the Protestant people, and 
til us e\'p(i>iug them to the height and 
fury ot monsters without conscience or 
pity y Was this a lime ulnui men could 
be expected lo declare ibeiiiselves of a 
religion, the profesdon of whirli must 
have expost’d them to Mieli vihiialions ?** 

No, truly. No hurnanp, roflecting 
i»cvtMnmt‘nt, who had the intoresis 
ol’ the rt*forniiMl religion at heart, or 
even any serious coneern for the 
lives of its professors, would, at such 
a lime, have issued such a com mis- 
sion. Hut it is uovv abuiiduuti'y ma- 
nifest that tl;e commibsion was but 
a pretext, intended, in the first in- 
stance, to ket‘p tlie late Ciovorninent 
in odicc, and, in the second instance, 
lo serve as a lever for the overthrow 
of the (')Mirch. The returns, it was 
expected, would furniili a trround, 
if not for argurntmt, at least lor de- 
clamation against thi* al location of 
such lartre revenues for the religioiiH 
teachers of so snuill a minority of 
the Icish peojile. And when our 
reforming legislators had thus hi»en 
induced to commit robbery aiul sn- 
erilege in the case of lh(< establish- 
ment in one country, it would he nt> 
dilFieult matter to induce them t(> 
lend a helping hand, in the same 
w'ay, to ilift (lestriH liou of tlie e.“'ti»!)- 
lishmentin the other. NoUiing grows 
so mucli hy indulgenet^ as the ilnrst 
either ofpli/mh r or of blood. Tios 
hacritice of the Iii>ji (;huich would 
merely whet the npnolites of the 
spoliators, who wouhf feel the ex- 
istence of a church in lOngtatid, with 
largo endovvineniH and extensive 
piivilegps, a rt'pioach to their 
innovating rage ; and adopting the 
nohlo maxim of consider ing nothing 
done 

** Uum aliqiiul nupenwt agcmlum," 
lliey would feel the very spires of 
our catliedrals an eyesore, and never 
rest until they were oveithrovvii. 

We regret to say that the liev. 
Mr Boytou was unable to attend to 
the business of the Irish deputation 
beyond the city of Bristol ; but his 
speech delivered there contains an 
exposure of the calumnies and the 
sophistry by which the Irish Church 
has been assailed, as complete and 
as unanswerable as ever was put 
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forward. Tlio whole couthu’t of the 
depiituiioii di'volved on liis 

ivverend collenirtie, an i nobly has 
he Kiistaincd \\U piift in the trying 
duties which he was called upon 
TO discharge, and well has lie entitled 
himself to the etenrd gratitude of 
his persecuted brethren in Ir^ditiid. 
Indeed, we would say that Protes- 
tants of every clime ought to feel 
themselves indebted to the Rev. 
’dortiiner O’SuHivaii for the zeal, 
tlie judgment, llie pathos, and the 
poivers O: reasoning, vviili whirh, on 
every occasion wleue he appeared 
as the advocate of Jiis idpiivli, the 
case of t!ie liish chu jy was iindt^ 
kaown, and their claim-, to sympathy 
and comniisoraMon were entorced 
and established. Hvei'/ one of his 
^’preehes is an oration peift-ei in its 
Kind, and rn:iy well tiike its 

]>]ace with Fome. of ihe liiiest speci- 
mens vifor.itory in ancient <jr cnoderii 
limes. W* can only judge of iiu*m 
from the reports that we have «eeri ; 
hut we lui'C told, i)y tliO«e who wore 
present, that u>) n'port could convey 
an idea of the eiVeet produced upon 
Ids amlitory hy the spi .tkcr, whose 
grace-s of delivery are aljiio>t e<pial 
It) his figures of speccli, and whose 
eWxiueiicc! is almost exceeded by bis 
elocution. We do trust timt those 
admirable speeches will ad bo col- 
lected and publislitHl ttigelher. Their 
beauty will attract universal atten- 
tion, and wherever they are known, 
the case of the Irish ChurcJi cannot 
be unknown, nor its condition un- 
heeded. The impression made, 
wherever the rev. gentleman ap- 
peared, has exceeded the most san- 
guine expectations that could have 
been formed btd'ore the deputation 
Fct out upon its mission ; and that 
impression must be, to a certain 
degree, communicated wherever au- 
thentic reports of the statements 
that were made may be circulated. 
All that could be done by an oral 
exposition of the wrongs of his 
brethren, has been done by the rev. 
gentleman; — it now remains for the 
Irish Protestants, and, indeed, we 
would say, for the champions of a 
Conservative policy throughout the 
empire at large, to make that expo- 
sition as universal as it will be found, 
upon perusal, to be impressive and 
irresistible. 

There is no point in which the 


judgment of the deputation appeared 
more conspicuous than in the decla- 
ration which accompanied all their 
statements, that Ihaj irnre no ennuaji 
to a whnlc&omo church reform ; on 
the contrary, their very love for the 
institution which they went forward 
to defend, inspired them wirh a ha- 
tred of any abuses by which it miglit 
be deformed, and caused in thorn nn 
earnest desire to see that it was 
made as pure as they hoped it would 
he perpetual. All that they depro 
cated wa‘<, t!mf iiroji.rJ-i of (halruction 
shoultl he Jti'ishctf uuft- r the (juir.c of 
n ftroi. Tims spdke the Rev. Mor- 
timer (ySullivan at LiMcesler; 

“ The tbmrvli q'i(*»t:or*, tsiH-cinlly as 
it rrgurds Irirluntb is die q- v^tien on 
wlju-’i the public n.irul if», Mt ju- 

— by whir’, indeitb it i-* divi-ic*. 
jliir, Irt ino i^rcfnj-c, fhe Jui'i'in ry 'la 
Itiniirry ANDL.VN’ so I,U .'Jl.K UK I I U.NTD 
TO j;i,, between those who dc'-ijc to -oe 
tli'j C’hurcli ut.»nr.e.l, tuul those who 
vvi^h that a’.)iHi’s fIjmiuI be tolcr.ited. it 
is bctvveeTi t'sase w.ho desire to eoirect 
evtry eiror, ai.d reii cdy every defecr, 
but uvulcl inair,t:ibi the perosa'icnee of 
the C?mrch e’-t iblixlnneut ; and tliose 
wlio look’ DO flirt* er than to the first move 
in their reform scheme, ru/ f \ruuLl mn^te. 
that move snolniUon. This is llie p»iMci- 
ple of divi.MOii heiwt-en the present \d- 
miiiistration and thiir opponente. A 
little rttlech'on will satisfy reasonable 
men that tliLs is the truth. The objec- 
tions wliieh it was customary, in former 
days, to ail '.•.nice again'^t the Irisli Church, 
were grounded upon tlie alleged exorbi- 
tance of its revenues, and their unjust 
and injudicious distribution. That the 
Church was loo rich, constituted one 
charge; — that its riches were unfairly 
and iiijmliciously heaped op in unions 
ami pluralities, constituted the other. 
Against tlie former accusation, we may 
appeal to the testimony of Lord Altliorp, 
who confessed that he was in utter ig- 
norance of die real amount of ecclesitts- 
tical revenue, in those days when he was 
exasperating the public mind by ex- 
aggerated representations of it; and tliaf^ 
when he had taken pains honestly to 
examine, he was astonished to find how 
grossly he had been deceived, and how 
very moderate were the endowments of 
that Church, with the fable of whose 
opulence he had so long abused the pub- 
lic credulity. The amount of Church 
Income in Ireland, according to the noble 
lord’s statement, (when Mr Stanley’s 
Tithe Composition bill and the Church 
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Temporalities act sfiall have come into 
full play,) cannot exceed, however much 
it may fall short of, six laindred tbou^^aud 
pounds a-year; and, surely, iti a country 
where there are nearly two thouttand 
ministers, this cannot he considered a 
disproportionate income. Yet, we are 
gravely told, that the reformers, us they 
are styled, will require that t\vo-thirds 
of this iiu'ome sfiould be, us it is said, 

swamped Tiiis is n scheme of 

reform which, I imagine, needs no fur- 
ther exposure. The other evils have 
been put in process of correction. In 
order to hold two livings, it is necessary 
to have what is termed a faculty, which, 
in Ireland, can only be granted by the 
Archbishop of Armagh. He has declared 
his resolution that he will not make 
such a grant. For many years he has 
acted on this resolution, and all who 
know the characler ol ‘ the primate of 
all Ireland,’ are fully sati^fi<.d that he 
will never swerve from it. What suc- 
cessor ot his Grace can dbrepard the 
example which he has set ? or who can 
hesitate to ailirm that even a reluctant 
successor would be compelled to luHow 
it? The cnil of pluralities is theretore 
at an end. If that of unions be not al- 
together corrected, the b'luue docs not 
lie at the door ot the Irish Church, or 
of tlie present administration. The prac- 
tice of uniting parishes, and of conferring 
more than one benefice upon the same 
indiudual, had its origin in the poverty 
of the Church of Trelatid, A vote of 
the Irish Farliamcnt, early in the last 
century, deprived the Church of tithe on 
pasture, at a time when, in Ireland, 
scarcely any other speciei of field hus- 
bandry was practised. In process of 
time, adiiTeient system came into ope- 
ration; the land was made to produce 
grain. During the season of poverty it 
had been found necessary to enlarge the 
district oi ministerial re’-poiisibility, in 
-order to procure even the humblest com- 
petence for the incumbent. This com- 
petence, owing to the change which took 
place in the condition ot Irish agricul- 
ture, augmented into wealth; and, when 
it did, the care of the heads of the Irish 
Church was turned towards it, and the 
necessary changes were proposed. Du- 
ring the administration of the Duke of 
Wellington, a commission was appointed 
to consider these proposals, and to de- 
liberate upon the best mode of carrying 
them into effect. That commission has 
made its report, and its proceedings and 
recommendations challenge the severest 
iemtiny. Here were a body of men 
who knew their vocation, and who en- 
deavoored to amend, while they were 


careful not to destroy. This was, in- 
D£KD, nK^OR^[ ; a7ii/ it is remarkable^ 
that the mast fflariny abuse against which 
the Commissioners: appointed bp the 
Duhe of Wdiinylon proitstid^ was ni:- 
XEW1.0 iiY HIS GiiAri:’s srciLssou. 1 
allude to the well-known case of the 
Deanery of Down, to whl-'h there had 
been fiiinexed a union of six parishes', 
with an income of L..‘100H a-year. This 
the commissioners proposed to dissolve 
at the nr\t accordance ; but when the 
deanery next became vacant, the Duke 
of Wellington was without the power, and 
bis successor witlinit the inclination to 
correct the abuse, and the deanery^ with 
all its (tcvompanping panshrs^ was bestow- 
ed on th' <on of the J^rd Chuncdlvr of 
Ireland. *’ 

This puts the question between 
tlie present Governnient and their 
opponents, as far as the Irish Churc h 
is concerned, upon its proper 
grounds. It is, simply, the differ- 
ence between itnpruvera and de- 
stroyers ; between lliose. who pro- 
fess to reforin, but intend to exter- 
minate, and those w ho undertake to 
reform, in order to amend. 

No friend to the Irish (Jhurcli 
could wish for oue moment to screen 
its abuses. On tlie contrary, their 
desire is, that every thing that ob- 
fitnirts its usefulness should be re- 
moved. In this Journal we liaro 
on various occasions, and long be- 
fore the present outcry was raised, 
professed ourselves earnest to for- 
ward every improvement that might 
render the C'hurch a more elli- 
cient iuhtrument for the advance- 
ment and diffusiun oKpure and un- 
deffled religion ; and, doubtless, w<; 
have incurred the unmitigated ha- 
tred of its enemies by the very feasi- 
bility and practical usefulness of our 
suggestions, No remedies would be 
palatable to that class of church re- 
formers, but s!ich as might help it 
to its grave. Their kindness in pre- 
scribing for it resembles the filial 
piety of the amiable individual who 
sweetened his mother's tea with 
sugar of lead ; and if theii good in- 
tentions must be, for the present, 
declined, it ought not to be without 
suitable acknowledgments for the 
benevolence by which they were 
suggested. 

We can imagine an illustratioti of 
tbeir principles, that mig^t not be 
quite as amusing as it should prove 
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instructive to some of tlietnselves. 
Suppose Lord Durham, passing over 
Hounslow Heath some fine evening, 
and accosted rather bluntly and sud- 
denly by a broad-shouldered, dark- 
complexioned, determined-looking 
individual, (one of those gentlemen 
at large, who undertake the ollicci of 
inspectors of roads, without either 
appointment or salary,) and that he 
is asked by the unceremonious 
stranger for a little money. His 
lordship might at first demur to the 
demand; but the importunate ap- 
plicant perseveres, and clearly evin- 
ces a determination that would not 
be gainsaid, until his lordship at 
length exclaims, “ What, sir, are 
you about to rob me on the King’s 
highway — “ Rob you ! ” exclaims 
the other, ** oh ! no, not for the 
world ; 1 am only going to rtjhrm 
your lordship, as you have propos- 
ed to reform the Irish ( hurcli ! You 
liave what f want, and 1 am deter- 
mined no longer to want what you 
have. So, my lord, stand and deli- 
ver I ” \Ne protest we think, that 
if his lordship could only excuse 
himself from a compliance with the 
demands of the highwayman, by 
disproving his logic, be would be in 
a bad case; for, if bis principles of 
C’hurcli lleforni be true, the reason- 
ing of liis adversary must be con- 
clusive. VVe do not think that, to 
such an application of them, he would 
yield a very ready assent, and yet we 
fear it is only through some such 
process that his errors are ever like- 
ly to be corrected. Lord Durham, 
and those who are ready to act tviih 
him, will only then begin to quail, 
when they tetd that, by the mea- 
sures which they have so long advo- 
cated, their own great possessions 
are endangered. But the. machine 
which they have propelled with such 
fearful rapidity will not stop at their 
command, and of the heavy violence 
which sent it upon its career of 
destruction, they may themselves 
be amongst the first victims. 

While we, as honest and consist- 
ent Tories, would strenuously en« 
deavour to remedy every existing 
defect in our institutions, we 
must protest, in the name of com- 
mon sense and common humanity, 
against the system of murder which 
has been resorted to in Ireland, for 
the purpose of compelling changes 


without any regard to justice or ex* 
pediency, or, in fact, to any thing 
but the infernal bigotry, or the brutal 
passions of those by whom they are 
demanded. Tithes are denounced ; 
— and it is proposed to extinguish 
them, not because they are proved 
to be a grievance, but because they 
are unpalatable to a banditti, who 
have bound themselves under an 
oatii of blood not to rest satisfied 
until they are done away. We ask, 
in what consists the evil of them ? 
We desire to be shown how they 
defraud the rich ; how they oppress 
the poor ? Wi ure uuswered hy the 
a>iSftSiiinatton of some week and vnof- 
fcntliny pnsiov. This, surely, is a 
state of things which ought not to be 
allowed ; and against which men of 
all parties, who profess any respect 
for the ascendency of law and rea- 
son, should protest, if they wish to see 
the iiiiseries of a system, immeasu- 
rably worse tljan Vandalism, averted 
from their common r<»untry. Never 
can we be in a condition of enquiring 
calmly into the abuse, until we may 
do so without the apprehension of 
being overtaken by a visitation of 
popular vengeance, 

VVe object not, no one should ob- 
ject, to listening to any reasons that 
may be urged in favour of the alte- 
ration, or even for the aholiti(»n of 
any of our national establishments. 
On the contrary, we are friends to 
free discussion, in the most unlimi- 
ted sense of the word ; and are firm- 
ly persuaded, tliat, when legitimate- 
ly conducted, truth must always in 
the end prevail. No. Let dissenters 
object to the church, or even repub- 
licans to tlie monarchy, in a spirit 
which evinces a sincere desire to 
arrive at just conclusions ; and we 
have no fear that advocates will be 
wanting, by whom the throne and the 
altar will be powerfully defended. 
Another Hawker or another Burke 
w'ouid arise, and, by one or two 
mighty eflbrts, which would serve 
as lights to succeeding generations, 
impose eternal silence upon the pert 
and audadous sophists, who had 
presumed to impugn the principles 
of our Ecclesiastical polity or oar 
Monarchical constitution. But what 
will be said when the tomahawk 
supplies the place of the weapons 
of legitimate argument, and when 
we are called upon to xontmMl, not 
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with the dogma of tlie pedant, or 
the sophistry of the sciolist, but 
with the dagger of the as^a^sin ? — 
when murder antieijmtes discussion, 
and the Gordian knot of coutrovc»r8f 
is decided by the sword ? li the 
Encrlish Dissenters uiniertook in this 
manner to settle their difleiences 
with the (.'hiircli, in what liglit would 
they be regarded ? Would liie very 
heavy '?rb*vanecs of wbirli liiey might 
complain be considered as ailording 
any juslilication for the gri» v(nis of- 
fences that would be (haVLTcd upon 
them V Would their polemical uu- 
tipathies be considered any excuse 
for their alacrity in the t hediling of 
blood ? But ive will not ins»ilt our 
readers. 'Hie brand *»f fain would 
be upon tbeui,and they must speed- 
ily wither under i:i‘» mil’, er'.il exe- 
cration which would he provoKc'd by 
such harb.uiiics. No v, hovc does 
the case supposed diu* r from the 
actual case of the Iiidi ( imreh? 
The polemics by whom it is opp 5«cd 
are blood-red assap^iui the wea- 
pons of their ho^tiiify arc, pn»-ciip- 
tion, outroire, robbery, and defith ! 
They condebcerid not to imjnign its 
doctiines, nor even do they ti.kc any 
paiiivS to point out ulcit he 

thought to he a inor<" * xci-ilent 
way ;” but they strike boldly at its 
existence; and they have re^i^teied 
a name in hcil, that “ neither tise 
wailings of children, tlu? moans of 
women, nor the groans of men,” 
shall cause them to halt or to fal. 
ter, until tljey have accomplished 
its tlestruction ! 

Is this to be endured I- Will any 
party — Whig or Tory, Conservative 
or lladical — defend such a system as 
this ? The question is not now,— 
Enquiry, (n* no enquiry-reform, or 
no reform ? It is f-irnply tliis, — Shall 
churchmen, merely because they arc 
such, be robbed and nfiur<]ere<] with 
impunity by those whose religious 
hatred leads them to thirst for their 
extermination ? Shall this open con- 
tempt of all law — this dreadful vio- 
lation of all the charities and all the 
humanities, which wouhf nut, for one 
liour, be endured in England], be en- 
couraged in Ireland ? That is the 
question which the New Parliament 
will have to decide; — and if they 
should hark in with the murder, 
era, and their cry should be, “ Let 
Barrabas be^aaTed/’ the blood of the 


persecuted ministers of Christ will 
weigh heavily upon them and upon 
their children. 

** Oiir complaint, generally stater*. ” 
■srdd ^Ii* O’Sullivan, in liis uririvallr'-l 
sjMTch at Liverpool, “ is, that Iherr’ ?>. 
in Ireland, a conspiracy extensively r-- 
gani/.ed, having for its oljert to extirp ate 
Protestant iMn, and i ffoct a sepal alion oi 
Ireland from (Jivat Ihitain, and emphr - 
ing as its instnnnriits j>t ijiiry and nri;-- 
ilcr ; employing ihesi* tout agents with a 
species of ecoiioiny, whicli shall allow c.f 
their pri)dnring tin* ettVets at wirp li lli« y 
aim, vi/. rapid eniigralion rtf Piote';- 
ants, general in-e. ni ity, general al.n li', 
estrangement of the gn-at mass r»f tl e 
])eop1e firnn all n^per f for the laws, (h * 
aseendenry i f a nign of terror, uio., r 
wliieh all liuman instincts, al) llioiig}-.:-. 
< t mercy, all iMtiii al or acr|nlred regaj -I 
for justir»‘, lecoi:;'’ paralysrd ; and t!:e 
midnight legisUtor issues his dread nta:i- 
(lale. W’th a ceitainty of being ohescl, 
and wi* h a ‘H m i etioti whii h *»liall 
Ireland under his sway, hy tiot pro\M- 
Kirig, hy too loud a ery of Idood, and !• o 
extended a sr.de of atroedy, the indijria- 
tlon anrl the veTJgr ’inro ol iMig.’aml.” 

Such is the f-titn of Ircliiinl. V' hi'o 
matters rcni;*iu thu‘*, it is worst* ihuii 
foolisli, it is ci’minul in the h^gis!':- 
luiC'-to wn‘*t<* ;ls tunc, in the firr 
inslaiu'r*. by cnqtiii ir‘s inl(» the enupr's 
tif ihc.St; evils. I < fn * 

((' ir VO ST M T.’li iU f r)I>. Thf 
victim has hied nigh to (l(*ath ; and 
it wc occupy ourselves in conjccUi- 
linjf how he came hy his woumls; 
\\ licihcr he brought them upon hitri- 
hclf Ly his own imprudence, or, like 
the man in the pai^hlo, fei) among 
thieves, who stripped him of his rai- 
ment, and dc[}arted, leaving him half 
dead ; and if we must be satisfu^d on 
these points before we an'ortl relief, 
the consetpience must he fatal, and 
his death must lie at our door. No. 
Fiist of all, Htam h the blood; and 
then, at your leisure, erquire into 
the oiigin of the calamity. If the 
fault has been in him. Jet him bear 
the blame; and let ineaHures be ta- 
ken which may, in futuie, prevent 
arepi tiiion of his offence. But do 
not, by a criminal deferring of all 
remedies, until such enquiries shall 
have been completed, become acces- 
sories to his destruction. 

Nothing can be more just, and no- 
thing evei- was more powerful, than 
the following strain of indignant 
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eloquence which Mr O’Sullivan 
poured forth ut Bath; and which 
Jiiust bo considered too highly co- 
loured, if it were not fully sustained 
l)y taciH, which indicate a stale of 
of which no language can 
ad '(^lately dej»ict the actual hor- 
[ ors. 

“ Aiid now," .‘laid the idvorcnd gmitle- 
;uun, wliat it wc bCeU ? Siinitly that 
\Vf uiay not be dein ivt'd »>!’ all the bfiiie- 
tUs of liiitisb roinu'xion — that we u^ay 
uat bi^ looked upon us ontlaws ! 1 have 

n it re|ie!itudly as>ij;in'd, in petitions 
iny country iinploiiii;^ the Lejiisla- 
• iiie to guard the bonds of connexion, 
'.iial Ireland inU'tt other wibC hecoiiie the 
CaUl>‘-fiLdd whereon ronlendin^j nations 
\. ouid deride their coiitlirts, d'ins Wiis 
ifie wor^t ex 11 tliat xvas dreaded fioin.se- 
j. iratiofi. ] thi tni{ ht^Ualr to tijjirmj that 
t fiY uiui\ f.infnl (iH fnuUii ciun}>a* ihle 

< c.'/i iihiit is cuit il n lunan. Look to the 
wlildi rerount imperfectly and 
j .iiti.dly, some of the atrocities by whit li 
iieiai'd is u iw afil.cted. Look to the 
{ I l«re.sentalioii asi'iibed to tli<‘ late cbiel 
.*) '-retiii y f-r Ireland, ilerlaring licit the 
p.irts oi tliL* coiniti x xvliere the Chun h 
<1 Kome prexaiK .•'Iiould be Inieed in 
Id iiul-reil rbaraelei'N on llie map ; an.! 
ili.il, on an average, he neeixed accounts 
«'J two muidiM's every day. I. lok to the 
i.IKii’t iiiid bliore a lal«‘ I'rivy Counei] in 
l>ul;)jn, bx the J.onl li 'Wirnaiit ^of tlie 
Kiunty ol J’ippi rarx , (a ('(-uiily to xxlmli 
tiif liisli Cioxernmint long dcnli d the 
hiulit ot the Insun'c.’tioii Art.) and 
xxliirli shows ibar, in oKt iril/t- 

in ill,' spui'r. unit/ n/ /re.* t/toi-t wttl Ji-c 
mi. iirsuiiii) ANO iiii'V -six 
jilmi. inis jiA]) r.i kn j'l.iici/iii.vrcn — ami 
then say, whetlier any slate of things can 
he more dtcadfiil Ihun that which this 
moment prevails i — War 1— A battle- 
litdil !— 1 remember well n-ben the brave 
and liigb-spiriled gejitiy of the sunlh oi 
Ireland, — a class of men tliun xvlum fiw 
nobler could be ioiiiid,— I remembei wi ll 
xx'hcn they would hail, xi'ith aeelainatioii, 
war, open, teriible war, in their own 
iields, if it were a change from that 
glaoniy, fieiidi<sh spirit of assussluation, 
which cainc the blackest curse before 
ivliieh ever nation withered. War ' If 
it have ita terrors, it has also its compen- 
sations. It calls out noble bursts of hii- 
luan energy. It is relieved by lights of 
teuderncNs, and glories in the loftiest qua- 
lities by which our unchanged nature can 
be adorned. The fields which it has sig- 
nalized are separated to a peculiar ho- 
nour; — pilgrims visit them — and their 
uaines are spells to awaken those deep 


and proud pinorions which are among the 
high mysteries of our being. Ihit, where 
IVlurder steals out with coward stiide and 
fell jiurpose — where he withdraws to his 
lair, and no indignation smites him — / 
am wcuh and wrumj — wiiEiii: MUiiurji jil- 
C(nxM s Till-: GJiExVr aniatating i*rin(ii'lc 
— XX IlKIll: n lllOWNS TlIL rCNY Al lTCTA- 
TION 01' COUllTS OF .lUSTICi: INTO CON- 
TI AlIM— WIIEKII ITS BAU:i CL CHI SENCL IS 
AITlXEll l!Y MOlti: VICTIMS TII.YN ANGJIV 
XXAIS 3)1 MANUS OH M'MlJl ll.S — WHJ.llE THi: 

1 AI.I. OF JA'LHY VICTIM IS A AJOST FEAlU’CL 
lUIMC, AND LllINGS A CCKSE AND A CRY 

Ol 351.00 1 > i j'oN MANY CRIMINALS — there 
i « a state of things having less to compen- 
sate its evils than comes in the train of 
halllc! And this is the state of the 
soutiiern jnovincts of Ireland! Wur 
would be belter. V. bo would not rather 
go loitb with the Lmperor of France to 
his b.ittles, than abide amidst the ipvult- 
ing butcheries of K-ibespierrc or IMarat ? 
and who tliat ndirctcd would not piefcr 
to see Irckiiiti tlic batllc-field of civilized 
XX III , tloin tbe shambles x\ hich it has been 
lU.tih* loj* mnulcnis '' ^^'e appeal to you, 
Kbii!l it erntinue t)iu.>?'’ 

\\'c will not woaken tlie efiVet of 
this tploiidid passjigo by any coni- 
iriviit upon it. Wo biuiply repeat 
the coDcludiiig question, (and t\e 
address it indiscnuiiualcly to every 
heel and (‘wry pai ty,) hball tlie stale 
of tliii.c*' iiboxc described continue 
tbusy No, ue \cnl.Jie to answer, 
unless (ui!i/.f‘d Kogland shall deli- 
berately choose to identify Lei self 
with iiiliun.Mi hriilaiiaus. 

There is aiiotlirr point which this 
great oiator jire^'ses with peruliur 
power, iiiuiu'ly, the oaths of the Ko- 
jnan ( atholics, upon Ihft credit of 
which tiiey obtained political power, 
and the manlier in which they have 
V.vt n disri‘g){5 ded. This is n pan of 
Id-^ subject, tlcit i^ both curitjus and 
iniporiaijt, a*) exhibiting a singular 
specimen of credulity on llic one 
hand, and of audacious ]>roriigary 
on the cdici. ]u almost al! his 
Bpeeches, he has (/cc-tsion to refer 
to this singular fact, but in none 
has he done so witli more of wilhcr- 
hig denunciation, and of lofty moral 
fcH'ling, than iu that delivered at 
Slanifoid before the assembled worth 
andiniUdligenccof Liucolnebire. He 
thus proceeds: — 

** A society has been formed in Dublin 
to oppose his Majesty’s Guveriunent, on 
tbe express ground that they will not lend 
tliemselres to the destruction of the 
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Establishment. This society had called 
a meeting of the citizens of Dublin that 
they might have the apparent sanction of 
a mixed assembly. Tuey were, liowever, 
disappointed. Some I’luicsiaiiisattcnd- 
ed and defeated (heir purpose. At this 
meeting, it is said thai threats were ut- 
tered against the bciiclactois of the llo- 
man Catholics; and even the Orangemen 
were called on to remoniber that the mi- 
nisters whom they would support, were 
those who cairied the measure ot Con- 
cession in ib'^y. And this is the lan- 
guage of Roman Catholics ! It was a 
taunt not less unwise than it was inde- 
cent. Ic should have reminded Roman 
Catholics of their oaths. It must serve 
to warn rrotestants how lightly these 
oaths have been regarded. Tney taunt us 
with AVelliiigton and IVel. They usk 
us, can we support the men to whose 
exertions it has been owing that they 
have obtained power ? AVe ask. in reply, 
what is our complaint ? Is it not //i // un- 
w'orthiiiess ? And shall we he the more 
disposed to yield ourselves to their dis- 
cretion, or to become their inslniment's, 
because they are so regardless of ^Ila!ne, 
that they can plead their own vileiie&s, to 
discredit the gimerous men wlio trusted 
them.-' W'iiydid the Protestants o( this 
country and of Ireland wiihstaiid the 
claims of the Roman ('atholics ? Ifad 
they pleasuiti or pride in inuintuiniug the 
barriers ol exclusion ? Dai tla‘) wish to 
preserve, for their own sordid purposes, 
an unworthy monopoly On behuif of 
those with whom 1 have been assuciuted, 
I answer, No; — and I appeal, with con- 
fidence, to the unceasing endeavours of 
pious and enterprising men, who have 
often periled life, and wiilingly forfeited 
ease and more agreeable pursuits for the 
otliee of bringing truth to the hearts of 
the members of the Cimrch of Rome, and 
thus making them meet to be admitted 
to partake of the privileges ot the consti- 
tution of Liigiarid ; uieii who would 
cause monopoly to end, by so instructing 
the excluded, tliat they might safely par- 
ticipate in the blessings ol the free. Why 
did they resist the claims of tiie Roman 
Catholics as such ? Recause they lliought 
the religion they professed was to be 
dreaded and opposed ; because they be- 
lieved its creed to be unscriptural, its 
practices idolatrous, and its moral code 
debasing : Because they believed that it 
was perfidious and uncharitable; and 
they feared that it would be diffjcult to 
discriminate those who could be sustain- 
ed, by the best instincts of a fallen na- 
ture, against the vitiating influence of a 
galena that niaketh merchandise of souls, 
believed that ic was unwise to 


make concessions to the Roman Catlio- 
lics of Ireland, because they feared that 
the terms on which Uicy might be grant- 
ed would nut be observed. They remem- 
bered the accusations of history against 
the Church of Rome. They remembered 
the forsworn engagements of the days 
of old— the dungeon und the dcitth by 
fire, awarded to confiding martyrs — and 
the iniquitous and unchangeable decree, 
which pronounced the most execrable 
violation ol faith u service due to reli- 
gion; they remembered those things ; and 
they saw no reason to believe that those 
who could allow the imputation ot em- 
bracing the enormities of J/itcran and 
Con^tunce to rest upon them, were men 
in whom a .state could coufide for re'»i.-»ting 
cornmaiidd to prucii^e what they permit- 
ted it to bt iifiirmed they approved. 
Tlierefore, they resisted the claims of the 
members of the Uomuii C'hurch, becau.«e 
they feared that miniy among them would 
swear to defend the settlement of proper- 
ty, as estHblished by the laws, and would 
solemn)) abjure all intention to hiibvcrl. 
the Cliurcli R'«tubii.shiiient, who. as *.0011 
as the ready oaths hat! purchased power, 
would strive to unsettie w'hut: they had 
sworn to ilelench and emleavoiir to effect 
tJifc purposes they had Hbjured soiemiiiy. 
’f’nis vuiH the gruinnl of our opposition 
to Jtoman ('athoiics and tlieir advocate.*) ; 
but do they imagine us so unable to under- 
stand and allow for what ha.s been termed 
* the credulity of great souls,' as to believe 
that the iinnistefs whom they betrayed can 
again be misled by them, or to sijpf) 0 .se 
that it is against those whom they de- 
ceived our indignation is to burn Ilence- 
fortit, indet’d. deceit, it possible, trou/i/ 
disgrace its dupe. Noa*, rrotestunts are 
not sent back to the antiquated literature 
ot controversial days, to call forth tc.sti- 
iDony against tlie C'nurcK of Rome. Now, 
It 16 not councils, and canons, and de- 
crees, on the one hand, and the spirit of 
the age, and liberal promises, and conve- 
nient explanation«i, arranged against them, 
on the other. Now, it is not a conflict 
in the minds of candid men, whether they 
summon up the severe refioUition to ac- 
cept the unalterable evidence which the 
Church of Rome ha.s recorded against her- 
self, or receive the more creditable te.sti- 
monies in her behalf, exhibited in the 
words and conduct of those who call 
themselves her members. These diffi- 
culties are no more. The canons of La- 
teran and Constance, and the avowals 
and acts of modern Roman Catholics, are 
of the same school— a// tpMifyingt di<ti an 
oath prejudicial to the church it to he ah* 
horred as a perjuri / 1 There are some to 
whom this is not matter of utoniihment. 
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In past years, no doubt, confiding men 
received with respect every profession 
which it was convenient to make; and 
even when the ctiaracter of the Church 
of Home was txliibited to them, in its ini- 
quitouH dogmas, and in the cruelty of its 
proceedings they evaded the dilhculty, 
by saying, that sucli was the popery of 
times of old — but that modern popery 
was of a different nature. Tlie genius ef 
the old religion could, they thought, no 
longer hurin its habitation was the se- 
pulchre. ISut they forget that the in- 
scription on that sepulclire was, ‘ resur- 
gurn and they thought not that the time 
should ever come, when the biuied ini- 
quity would come forth, hieathing the 
cold apathy cf the grave over all the 
feelings that were quick to whatever was 
lovely or of good nqiort, and inspiring 
with malignant activity all that men held 
most treacherous and uborniriuhle. Is not 
the iigeiiCy ot such a presetice visible in 
the conduct now openly pur-jued by the 
Roiimn t'liiliolics of Ii eland, ulio force 
the atteriti ui ol IVo^estanis on the us- 
toundiiig dia(.dosnics wlneh they have 
made of their Inlheito tlisgi.i>.ed desiKU?* 
and priiicip^'s? ^V]^o say to ifie states- 
men, through whose exertions they have 
obtained power, we inu-t entieuvour to 
destroy joii ; bccaU'.c, il )ou pievai!, you 
will lequiiv of us to ob.w.'rve the condi- 
tions on w’liiih we obtained the privilege 
to oppose }ou — and who do not sernple 
to demand of the lii,"]) I’rotcstants, 

* C'an you place conhdence in men, who 
were eiodulous enough to believe that we 
were to be confined withiu the restraints 
nf any moral oMigalioii ? ’ I'ur a taunt 
like this there is no parallel in Instory ! 
1 know no paialki in romance ! In le- 
gendary fid ions, the fiends who have pre- 
vailed ugnirist unhappy souls, m.iy have 
some reason to make l)oa>»t — lor Ibrriam 
wood Ar/s come to Dnrisinane — one, not 
of mortal born has come (o harm Mac- 
beth; in order that tliose %^ho have de- 
luded tile victim ol ambition, may keep 
the word of promise to the ear, and 
break it to the hope. In sueh cases 
as this, the juggling fiends may, with 
some colourable pretext, say, ‘ we have 
outwitted them.’ Rut liere there is no 
attempt to disguise by any, even tfie most 
ilimsy, pretext, the grossness of the 
treachery ; — here, all the subtleties of a 
corrupt casuistry fail — here, there is no- 
thing but the prospect of oath and its 
violation j— -on the one hand, I solemnly 
abjure all intention to overthrow the 
church establishment ; I swear 1 will, to 
the utmost of my power, defend the esta- 
blishment of property, as settled by the 
existing law 3 — ^and, oa the other^ 1 de- 
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mand that that establishment of property 
be unsettled ; and 1 will distract the or- 
der of public affairs until inch unsettle- 
ment be effected. 1 demand the over- 
throw of the Church establishment, and, 
because the present Ministers will not 
concede my demands, in forgetfulness of 
all that should influence men's gratitude 
and respect, 1 will unscrupulously oppose 
them.’* 

We make no apology for the ex- 
tent of this extract: its splendour 
must more than excuse its length ; 
and the subject is, at present, all- 
important. 'riie facts are unde- 
niable, that lloiuan ('atholics have 
taken ouilis that they would not use 
any power that was conferred upon 
them, for the purpose of weakening 
the Church ehtablishnieut; and that 
tliese oaths have not been observed. 
Whetlu r this is to be accounted for, 
by supposing, that they took the oaths 
with an intcnlioii of violating them, 
agreeably to that diction by which 
oaths aie reported to be no belter 
than peijurics, when they militate 
against lh(? interests of the Church of 
Koine; or, by supposing that the oaths 
were taken hoiui fide, but that the 
influence of Popery has so blighted 
the moral feelings of its votaries, that 
they are unable to resist a strong 
temptation to set at nought their 
plighted faith, and they are uncon- 
scious of the guilt and the shame 
of the non-observance of solemn 
engagemeiils — however we may ac- 
count for the /(if tf (and it does not 
occur to us that iheie is any other 
mode of accounting for it, than ^ne 
or the Ollier of ihobC just mentioned,) 
it evinces, either in the principles of 
the Churth of Home, a more than 
ordinary power of perverting the 
undersiaudiog, or, in its influence, 
a more tlian ordinary power of cor- 
rupting tiie heart; and, in either 
case, it should compel all Christian 
legislatois to look upon that Church 
either with distrust or aversion. 

The great question now to be de- 
cided is, w'heiher Mr O’Connell and 
his party will be abetted by the 
nation at large, in their hostility to 
the Church established by law in 
Ireland. That there are those whose 
hatred of order is so rooted, that 
they would unscrupulously enter 
into any alliance which afforded 
them a prospect of its subveraioDy 
we well know 3 but we have yet to 
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)earki» tWt inlSuaQlilf passession of power, mayjead maiijr 

"body ol: tba proprietdra can - to beliere that now, as well b4 tlieo^ 

be fio abiahddaed. Andyc( th^ are • tliey are ready to play any j^amo 
courted, ostentatiously, % the Radi- hf which they might bo enabled for 
cale^ who Tiopo, by their aid, in ttip a season to supplant their poli- 
fir^ instance, to mate havoc of tfie tical rivals. We hesitate to think so. 
Iri&h Church, and then to be enabled There were many of them who were 
** to let slip the dogs of war,* against sihcerely of opinion that the Reform 
all the other institutions of^he coOn- Bill was a great boon ti> the nation, 
try. Such are the grounds upon Witness Lord Stanley and Sir James 
which the Radicals openly express Graham, the Duke of Richmond, and 
their determination to help the other:*. These uohleineii and gentle- 
Whigs to a return to power ; and men eoiiteniplated notliing beyond 
sudi will be the infallible result, if llmt precise enlargement of denio- 
iliey Buceeod in eflecling their ob- eratic power which had been accom- 
ject. The Hume and O'Connell fac- plished ; and their subsequent con- 
tion have no objection whatever that duct ]>i o\es the resolhlion with 
the W'hiiTS should act ns their trus- which they were and are deter- 


tces ; in the sure and eertain hope, 
tlmt, by such a contrivance, they 
will speedily lixivo an njiportunity of 
acting as their executors. 

]So man can he more opposed to 
tlnj mad pnqect of repeal, than many 
of the stanchest Irish Whigs. Can 
tliey be eompUnieuted by the sup- 
port which tliey will receive from 
the. Repealers, wlio will prefer them 
to the Tolies on the express ground 
that although they dt) not giVe them 
direct, yet they will give them indi- 
rect aid ill eflecsiiJtr a sepaiiaion 
between Croat Britain and Ireland )r 
Will MrSpiing Rice and Loid Duii- 
caiinon feel compliioenied by an 
hypothesis such as this? Tno man 
^‘au be more avtrso to uUra-retolu- 
tioiiary ])rojects in h^ngland than 
Lords Landsdowne and JVi el bourne. 
Yet their adherents in tJm Lower 
House will receive suppoi t from the 
Radicals rather thriii the Foi ies, upon 
the exiMcss ground that a go\ em- 
inent hueli as the late one is llie 
inoKt convenient sereeii that could 
be erected to enable the anti nio- 
narrhical party to carry on tVieir 
attack against the throne and the 
altar! Can they be coaiplinieiited 
by this? Can a shon-lived posses- 
sion of power cunt ole them for 
the disgrace and the calamity which 
must ensue if their desperate allies 
should again succeed in loi cingthem 
upon the councils of their Sovereign ? 
Their Reform Bill, which was pro- 
duced by nothing but a desperate 
determination on their part to retain 


mined to o])pose themselves to those 
who were inclined to make use of 
the adiantagrs then obtained, for the 
fmtherunce of revolutionary ohj<*ct8. 
Ill vain V. ill the Radicals throw out 
their lure to tlicm. Never will tliese 
high- mil. ded men seek for place at 
the CNpenKc of print iple ; or, for the 
sake of oiistiijga rival, eondeseend to 
8(dicit,or (‘veii to a(:c(‘pt ol aid, wldeh 
would lead lo eh!ing<*B such as e<»u]d 
only terminate in giving lo the Ji.- 
eobinira! faction a lerriblt* 
eney, and ensuring tlie ov erthrovv 
all that remains of’ the eonstimtion. 
Even those vvbo cannot be lanked 
under the head of Conservative 
Whig®, but vvJjo are men of slatieit 
and puipcily, m»i>>t now ptueeive 
tliJit llie aft'jirs tif this eouiUry hav, 
conic “ ill di'Crimen rerum,’* .'.nd 
tliat it is between the Desti uciivt .s 
and the ('onsenatives they must 
make their election. There i* no 
middle course. Tlrose who, at the 
]»reseiit crisis, are not Jo? the insti- 
tutioiis of the counuy, must be 
considered against them, l.aw', or- 
der, property, redigion, the throne, 
the altar, all are at slake ; and if 
there be not virtue and wisdom 
enough in the country lo make a 
last and a resolute rally in their de- 
fence, evils will come upon us such 
aa have never been visited upon 
England since the monarchy began, 
and an unborn posterity will have 
reason to rue our wickedness and 
infatuation.' 
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Chap. }X* 


Thk hull vicinal tinis acldrcRsc^d' 
hcmmod thrcje times, preparatory to 
the eomrnencemeiitot his story; but 
before lie liad got any farther, ii 
young genlleinali, who had been 
laughing iiiimoderatcdy for a long 
time at the, absurd appearaiiee of the 
gallant Hixie, broke out — “ For hea- 
ven's sake, let us have ilie story of 
the fair Portuguese, 3Ir Quarter- 
luaatcjr.” 

Hixie at this speech ^at bolt up- 
right on his chair, looked with a 
dignified exprcission of tip*iy gravity 
on the person who addressecl him, 
and said — “ Meaning me.sir ? — Good- 
nature has its limits; and though 1 
allow our own lads to call me (|uar- 
termaster, or any other thing they 
clioose, I liold it redogatory — dego- 
ralory 1 mean — (d — n the word I) — 
to the dignity of a gentleman hold- 
ing his Majtisty’fi conirni<si(m for to 
Hubmit to a lower coguoniination 
than that to which be is justly en- 
titled.” 

“ { assure you,” replied the other, 
“ that if 1 liave done any thing to 
ofi'end you, it is in total ignorance of 
military cticiuetle. 1 scarcely know 
the dilf«»rcnco between a field- mar- 
filial and a sergeant. I have ibe mis- 
fortune to be a civilian.” 

“ Ah, if that's the case, give me 
your hand, young gentleman — old 
Ilixie's not the man to cherish ma- 
lice— so, if you’ll come to my quar- 
ters to night, you shall have the fair 
Portuguese, and also iny sea voyage 
to the Cape, not to mention a glass 
of grog and a cigar; for, lietween 
ourselves, I am strongly inclined to 
bo of opinion, that the tongue of a 
man is liker a mill than any tiling in 
the world ; for you see, young gen- 
tleman, if by any chance tlie stream 
runs dry, what does the mill say to 
the water? The mill says to the 
water, says the mill, — ^No drink no 
clapper;* and just in the same way 
says my tongue to the brandy bottle 
— f»ysU*’-_ 

“ Poh I we all know what you do 
with your ton^e : so, for any sake, 
Hixie dear, give It a holyday; for 
here has Harry Phipps been sending 
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a detachment of hems forward to 
pioneer the way for liis story, and 
the road has been cleared this half 
hour.” 

Mr Pliipps took advantage of the 
lause, and struck in before Hixie 
lad got bis mouth empty enough to 
reply. 

“ 1 don’t know, after all, that I 
have any story to tell. 1 have never 
myself met with any adventure 
worth relating; and 1 have not, I 
am sorry to say, the art of some 
people in reversing the old fable, 
and making mice bring forth moun- 
tains. A lesson or two more from 
the quartermaster will perhaps en- 
able me to discover that 1 have led 
a most adventurous life; but, till 
then, 1 must remain content with 
letting other people be the heroes of 
iny stories. Before I got my com- 
mission, I wa^s of course, full of 
enthusiasm about honour and glory, 
long spurs, and red coats, as all 
young soldiers ought to be. I lost 
no o]>))ortuuity of becoming ac- 
quainted with those who had seen 
service, Jind ilic title of captain or 
major sounded nobler in rny eara 
tliaii duke or marquis. 1 Jived in a 
midland county; the neighbourhood 
was quiet and retired, and I had al- 
ready exhausted all the military in- 
formation of the two or three fami- 
lies winch composed the society of 
our village. My principal friend 
was an old man, the surgeon, who, 
had been— as be told me four or five 
times a-day — in an elevated positioii 

on the medical staff of the shire 

regiment of militia, commanded by 
that brave and distinguished officer, 
Skr Theopbilus Snooks, the great 
stockbroker and banker. The gal- 
lant lieutenant-colonel seemed, by 
Mr Benjamin Lister’s account, (this 
was the surgeon's name,) to have 
been a most scientific tactician* 
His account of a sham- fight, where 
the regiment got entangled among 
the carriages of the spectators, ana 
at last was completely broken and 
dispersed in a vain effort to defile 
double-quick time between the stall* 
of the apple-women on the ground* 
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was one of the most stirrini? cie- 
strriptions of a battle-field 1 had ever 
listened to. But the same stories, 
and the same deseiipiioiis, every 
day repeated, at last became rather 
tiresome ; and 1 u as re joiced be- 
yond measure, one day, when Mr 
Lister came up to me with a look of 
■vast inip<»riaiice, and said, * Only 
think. Mr Harry, the Symnioud’s 
cottiu'e is let at last.* 

* Indeed ! who's the tenant ?* 

“ ‘ Why, you’ll perceive, ]Mr Har- 
ry, that it would perhaps be prema- 
ture to express all my suspicums — 
indeed, caution is one of the chief 
requisites of a srentlenian in the me- 
dical profession, as my old tutor, 
Dr Humniuins, used to say in his 
lectures on the mahnfi mahva. The 
doctor u>e(l to say— a very ^ood 
apeeeh I think it was — he used to 
say, — Gentlemen, I only give you 
this piece of advice: Think twice 
before you speak, and don't speak 
then, if you can help it.’ 

cc « f ^vhttt has the w 7/- 
ria mediva to do with Symmond’s 
cottage y who has taken it ?' 

“ '"a gentleman. His boxes are 
arrived at the White Horse ; I saw 
the direction — by mere accident, of 
course ; for, as old Dr Humniums, 
used to say in his lectures — said he 
— Medical men, said he, should not 
be inquisitive. 1 was just thinking 
over the good old man’s advice, as 1 
was talking to the landlady. Some 

r ackages were lying in the passage. 

happened accidentally to turn up 
the direction-cards with niy cane, 
and iudped Mis Morris to read a 
letwv she Imd reetdved from the 
owner of them. His name is Cap- 
tain William Horatio Ryder: he has 
taken tin; cottage for three months, 
takes possession of it to-morrow, 
aoid that is all the information I 
hare yet been able to collect.’ 

“ My friend Mr Lister, you’ll per- 
cei?e, like a great many other people, 
first laid down a general proposition 
and then broke it as if he had acqui- 
red a perfect right to pry and blab, 
bjr expressing a prodigious abbor- 
rence of curioeity and tittle-tattle. 

** The captain came, and as he was 
Ibe first bonajide captaia I had yet 
iMwa acquaint witb» you- may ima^ 
Mb bow zealously I coltbated bis 
Mendsbip. He was a man about 
iMbii aTi'd4nreB^ years of gge; weU 


informed, and communicative, with 
an air at the same time of melancho- 
ly and abstraction that puzzled me 
very much to account for. My friend 
the surgeon was no less iion-pliiss- 
ed than myself. For a niiin in 
the prime nf life, with every appa- 
rent comfort round h: n, to be so 
oppressed with low spirits, was a cir- 
cumstance that set the iininquisiuvti 
pupil of the sententious Dr liuin- 
inumh nearly distr^ieted. lie pryed 
and ehaltered incessantly, and re- 
doiibled liis pro^^*^ ^iolls of v eneralioii 
for the dicia of Ids aiieient master ; 
but Captain UydiM’s silence on all 
matters nf Ids personal hihtory was a 
Klronger defence againt.t impertinent 
curioMity than the precepts of the 
professor. My lather, who was the 
clergyman of the village, called on 
him, am! was pleased with his con- 
versation ; he became a constant vini- 
tor at tlie parsonaire — and as In* 
joined in all the lUile parlies th;.t 
tvere going on in our neit:bhonr- 
hood, we were in hopes that his 
melancholy wouhl in time wear off. 
But in this we were diRnpi>oiate<J. 
He and 1 liad by this lime become 
as intimate as a lad of sixteen or 
seventeen could be vvitli a staid so- 
ber gentleman of twenty-nine. 
walked and fisbed together, and <»)i 
all siihjeciB, save those connected 
with his personal adventures, ho 
was open and unrestrained. One 
day, when ! had breakfasted with 
liiin, w^e were making preparations 
for a fishing expedition up the wa- 
ter, when Mr Lister w'as announced. 
1 don’t think the cqptain took to my 
friend the surgeon from the first, 
but the old mkn was in reality so 
friendly and good-hearted, that those 
who knew him readily forgave the 
little WTaknesseH in hia character. 

C/aptain Ryder, your most obe- 
dient : Master Harry, your bumble 
cum stumble,' said the Esculapian 
on entering the room — * Heard the 
news, eh V ’ 

News?’ said Captain Ryder — 
‘ 1 didn’t know they grew here.' 

* Grow I my dear sir,* replied 
tbe matter of fact Mr Lister, who, if 
be was slow at anprehending a joke 
at all times, was doubly so froni aech 
an unexpe^d quarMr as die bjrpo- 
choodriacal eaptaio. * Hews dea*lr 
grow — tbey don’t beloog to either of 
die three yngdoms.* 
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“ ‘ Then 5t must be foreign intelli- 
gence; so do let us have it,* said I, 
• for we ar(‘ off for the weirs, and are 
pushed for time.' 

“ ‘ Ah, always in a hurry, Master 
Harry , as that illustrious and gallant 
officer, Sir 'rheoijhilus, used to say, 
the more haste the worse speed, said 
he — ah, bra^e man, splendid com- 
mander. ] had the honour, Captain 
Ryder, to hold a high situation on the 
medical staff' of llie * 

“ * Till* news, my dear sir, tlic 
news/ 1 iiueirujjted. 

“ ‘ Sttl'ily, iny young fiieud, softly; 
1 thought you must have heard them. 
The report’s all over the t illage al- 
ready — tile tally-ho hounds meet on 
our green lo niorrow. Now, I’ve 
been ihiuking, Capt.iin l^yder, that 
a Hpaiiiving gallop after the fox will 
do you mote good than fishing, or 
any other sort of exercise. Tve as 
pretty a prad in my stable— rather 
loo high-spirited for my riding — he 
is perfectly at your service, and a 
hard day will do you both good— he 
backs a little at timber, but at a ditch 
he’s delicious.* 

** Friendlier offer than this no man 
could make, and L was astonished at 
the coldness of tlie captain's man- 
ner in refusing a day’s hunting, and 
on the hoise of a Iriend too — he be- 
came gloomier and more moodily 
Bileiit than I had ever seen him, and 
the poor medico shortly after look 
his leave, somewhat discomfited by” 
the manner in whicli his courtesy 
}iad been received. After he left us, 
Ryder’s dejection seemed evidently 
to increase; he gave up his intention 
of fishing, and as 1 saw tliat even iiiy 
company was a restraint on him, I 
shortly after shouldered my rod, and 
proceeded to the weirs alone. I 
must confess I tii ought more about 
my melancholy friend than my tackle 
— * What could there be in a fox- 
chase that affected his spirits so 
grievously V Was he offended with 
old Lister for offering him a mount 
But as all the queries a man proposes 
to himself generally end with very 
iiDsatisfactory answers, 1 tried to 
banish him from ray thoughts, ond 
after an hour or two^s tolerable 
sport, got home in time for dinner. 
A note was lyring forme from Ryder, 
me to go down and olnrae 
Ut mutton chop ; so idTl ilBvtad^mkd 
cheered myoelfwith the antio^^nlion 


that something or other would drop 
out in the course of a w hole even- 
ing’s /c/c-d-/6‘.V, that would throw 
some light on tiie causes of his mys- 
terious depression. 

“The dinner passed idf as usual, but 
when we had filled our first bumper 
to the King, he said to me, * You 
must have thought my conduct very 
odd in refusing old Lister's obliging 
ofl'er of his horse*, but I have no 
doubt you will think the reason of 
iny refusal still more* extraordinary ?’ 

Oh, many men/ 1 said, Miave a 
sort of scnij>h* in moiiiitiug a friend’s 
horse to follow houi.ds.’ 

“ ‘ It isn’t that — So, my good fel- 
low, 1 may ju‘ t as well tell you the 
whole story once f or alb~l know you 
won't blab ii, like our Fythagoiean 
friend, the disciple of Dr lliimmums, 
and you will not wonder any longer 
at the dulness of my spirits, when 
you know' w'hnt cause I liave for sor- 
row.* He sighed as he said this, and 
iiuished his bumper. 

“1 follow'ed his example in the lat- 
ter of these operations, and prepared 
as sober n countmianco as 1 could to 
listen to a tale of w'oe. 

* 1 have BO few relations*/ said 
Captain Ryder, ‘ that when I was 
left an orphan at three or four years 
of age, the person nearest to me in 
blood wan an aunt of my mother’s. 
To the charge of this old kady 1 was 
committed ; and tlmugh I have to 
thank her for kindness more, 1 may 
say, than maternal, yet to her 1 owe 
all the unhappiness 1 hn\e hitherto 
experienced. She w”as one of those 
unceasingly fidgety people who ne- 
ver leave one alone. From the time 
ahe taught me my letters she thought 
it was her imperati\e duty to super- 
intend every other part of my edu- 
cation. She endeavoured to form 
my feelings exactly after the model 
of her own ; and, in fact, she so per- 
fectly succeeded, that 1 am ashamed 
to confess to you, at the age of fif- 
teen 1 had no Uioughts, no wishes, 
no prejudices even, save those of my 
venerable grand-aunt. It has taken 
me nearly ever since to get quit of 
the effects of such a preposterous 
educatkm t but even now I find it 
Smpamible to ehake off iny earliest 
Irabttstef thought; and though out- 
wvdhr I am alwigrs mistakea for 
if]ii|>tttB Ryder, my ^Dscience tells 
me il am a bypoerile all tbe 
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for ill reality I am nothing more 
nor less than old auut Anne. She 
had had her sorrows in her youth, 
and, according to the system sho 
followed in all other things, she 
inoculated me with a sort of per- 
sonal pnnieipntiorj in her misfor- 
tunes. Some time shortly after 
the Flood she had been in love with 
some "allant cavalier; and though 
there was ‘ omelhing very ridiculous 
in the idea r.f an individual so old 
and withered as my preceptress ha- 
ving ever been a slave to the tender 
passion, her policy was too success- 
ful in impressing me with a vigorous 
resolution to avoid, if possible, the 
catastrophe which had ruined her 
hopes. The object of her attachment 
had been, like Nimrod, a mighty 
hunter in his day, and unfortunately 
broke his neck in leaping over a wall. 
A fox-chase, in my aunt’s ostimntion, 
after that event, was only a cloak for 
suicide and murder, a horse a more 
deadly scourge than pestilence or 
famine. The utmost effort of her 
courage only enabled her to trust 
me in' a carriage, and her anathemas 
were so forcible, and her descrip- 
tions of the iinavoidahleness of sud* 
den death the moment 1 pressed the 
saddle so convincing, that 1 fairly 
confess to you that at your age, Mas- 
ter Harry, I would mucli more will- 
ingly have stormed a battery than 
put my foot into the stirrup. My 
aunt, however, died. I found niyseff 
by her kindness richer than Irequire ; 
and, after a decent lime devoted to 
grief for the Joss of so excellent a 
benefaclress, 1 began to feel the un- 
pleasant effects of the mode in which 
she had brought me up, 1 found, on 
enquiring into my own mind, that I 
did not want for spirit ; but the so- 
litary life I had led, and the feelings 
L^had imbibed, I w*as aware unfitted 
me for the duties of the station in 
life in which 1 found myself placed. 

I resolved, therefore, as the best 
school for acquiring all the manli- 
ness and liberality of sentiment, and 
knowledge at the same time of men 
and manners, which I so earnestly 
desired, to enter the army. A com- 
mission was speedily procured. I 
became popular with my compa- 
nions, by openly and at all times 
tmfessitig my inferiority in what is 
called knowingness, but professing 
at the same time joy readiness to bo 
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tnusht; niid in this way a very short 
time enabled me to het upon races, 
pigeon- matrh<*s. and otlier things of 
that description, and lose my money 
with the trood-naturc of a genlleinau, 
and thn f nciliiy of a spoon — two g4»o<i 
qualities, which are certain, when 
they ap' combin^*d, to render any 
one the dAlin-ht of his mess. My .‘C- 
verence for my aunt’s injuncti(.ns 
in<4prsihly d#>cayed ; my fears of the 
objects she had painted in such ler- 
riblft cohmra gradually disappeared ; 
and I even w(»rked myself tip to such 
a state of deeperato resol tilion, that 
having I’-tened one night to an ani- 
mated conversation, and being rather 
heated w ith wine, 1 promised to join 
a party of our oliicers who wore 
going out with the hounds next 
morning. If it was folly to make 
the promise, you will say it was mad- 
ness to fulfil it. But 1 was resolved 
to set my life upon llie hazard of :i 
die, and iret over my secret fears by 
one first ami desperate effort- The 
horse ] rode was one of those beau- 
tiful psreil, cantering, easy creatures, 
that I had often looked upon with a 
sort of desire to try if 1 couldn’i 
enjoy the apparently delightful mo- 
tion. I was in raptures with myseii 
as 1 floated heautifully to the cover- 
side ; and as I had by this time 
bani«hed all fear, and had even 
made up my mind to a fall, I be- 
eran to enjoy the exhilamiiiig scene. 
My horse seemed to enter rathei 
too powerfully into my feidings m 
enjoyment. The prancing of so 
many gallant steeds, the sounding 
of horns, and voices of the dogs, put 
the beautiful creature on his mettle. 
However, 1 managed, by letting him 
do exactly as be liked, to keep my 
seat, 10 my own most profound ad- 
miration. At last came a prodigious 
burst : hounds and horsemen "start- 
ed off with a dash through the brush- 
wood of the cover. The fox had 
stolen away, and the whole field hur- 
ried as if for life and death. My 
horse grew perfectly insane ; in a 
moment he was flashing among a 
crowd of men ; passed them, with 
the bit strongly held between his 
teeth ; then, in that phantasmagoria^ 
like vision, 1 saw a vast multitude of 
hounds, and heard the howling of 
some of them that were cruuied 
beneath my hoofa. SuMenly other 
•ounda rang in my eara«4hey were 
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those of hooting and hallooing, cur- 
Hing and Hweariug, mingled ivith 
tlireats of the most appalling alrority. 
• Shoot the villain I murder the ras- 
c'ul ! horsewhip the tailor/ — and fa^t 
Mild furious as was my pace, 1 soon 
heard the trampling of unnunibeH^d 
horses behind inti ; the souiid of 
galloping feet came nearer and 
nearer, the storm of ei^ecrations be- 
came louder and louder, in which, 
in the enthubiasm of the moment, 1 
\ ofilerously joined, and spin red my 
riiready nearly fl\ing thaiger, uii- 
iiiiiidful of the yelping of liie half- 
d«*zen dogs we overturnt'd at eveiy' 
sU'p- Whilst scouring along like the 
wind, and wondering in my ama/ing 
s^'iiorance where the deut.t‘ the fox 
c<,*ijI(1 be, hir by ibis time I had 
lieaded the hounds, the \oiceh of the 
JuirKemeii behind me siill sounded 
ill my ears; the breathing of their 
hoiseB was clone to me when, hea- 
\en and earth! how nhall 1 express 
agonies of my inge and astonish- 
meiii, when 1 lelt h\e or six enor- 
mous buutiiig-u bij» most vigorously 
npplied to my sliuuldeis. ‘ 'J ailoi I 
scoundtel \i!lain I ' was llie acconi- 
p'finiinent of every blow — * Mo/ will 
u acli you to kill poor Kover; l/ttn's 
ror Trusty! thuf's lv>r Juniper!* 
All lliin lime 1 fell it impossible to 
pull uji my liorsc, which now exert- 
ed iihclf with ail increase of speed, 
rdy peiflecutors were shoUly left 
behind ; over Ledge, ditch, and 
style iny steed and 1 still continued 
our course; the voice of the pack 
died off in the distance, and 1 found 
myself pursuing my career through 
peaceful fields and uudinturbed mea- 
dows, where every now and then a 
h^ailled countryman shouted out 
boriic strange exclauialioii of alarm 
or surprise. Half maddened with 
pain and indignatiun, and anxious to 
have an opportunity of revenging 
myself on my cowardly assailants, 1 
w'as rejoiced when my career came 
to an end by the noble animal floun- 
dering into a ditch, and finding itself 
totally unable to rise. 1 left it to its 
fate, and getting into a chaise at the 
first town 1 came to, 1 returned to 
quarters. Here, of course, rumour 
with her hundred tongues had been 
busy with my adventure. Even my 
companions who bad tempted me 
to the hunt, did not give the most 
favourable colouring to my conduct 


in the field. They hinted that my 
unprovoked cruelty in riding over 
the hounds met with no more 
than its fitting reward from liie ap- 
plication of the horsewhip. I'n- 
fortijuately it was a subscriplion 
pack, or my first business would 
have been to have shot the owner. 
1 found it was impossible to disco- 
ver who the jiersons were who had 
absaulted me, and all my enquiries 
only led me to the conclusion, that 
tlie attack had been made on my 
peiHou at the unanimouR desire of 
every sponsinan on the ground. 
The actual perforinerR were grooms 
and wbippers-iii — 1 could, of course, 
demand no balisfactioii from fellows 
like them, and resolved acrordingly 
to challenge the whole laiut. By 
the advice, however, of iny ii lends, 
I contented myself with sending a 
inessage to the master of the hounds, 
an obJ hlufl-faced country squire; 
and, alter stating to him that 1 un- 
derstood he had given encourage- 
ment to the inifiuioiis scoundrels 
who had so giossly insulted me, I 
Concluded hy making him responsi- 
ble i'or their behaviour, and accord- 
ingly lequested him to name his 
time and place. liis answer w^as iii 
ibehe wolds, as near as 1 remember: 

“^It wasn’t half enough — 1 wish 
to God I could have gut near enough 
to you, and 1 would must assuredly 
have broken every bone in your 
bkin. You have killed my three 
best hounds, and lamed seven 
others ; and as to the satisfaction 
you want, you must go and ask it 
from Bill Suafile, oar whipper-in. As 
to your nouseuse about pistols and 
ail that, it's all my eye and my el- 
bow — you don’t think I'm such an 
ass as to put a bullet iu your liead 
just now, and then have to go and 
earth myself in France, or such Hhe 
foreign parts, all the best of the bunt- 
ing season, till I surrender at the 
summer 'sizes ? No, young gentle- 
man. So all 1 can aay is, if you 
choose to ride over my hounds, you 
must stand the consequences — that’s 
all. So no more from your servant, 
John Brushton.' — The end of the 
adventure was, that 1 took the ear- 
liest opportunity of effecting an ex- 
change. The 1 joined was 

under sailing oroura for Malta, and 
1 was delighted ai the thought of 
leaving England and all its disagree^ 
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afterwards; but, iu the mean time, 
1 begged bis pardon, and requested 
him to continue iiis story. 

“ * Why, after that,' he went on, 
^ life was quite indifferent to me. I 
again efl'ected an exchange, and pass- 
ed three or t\>ur years iti Canada 
very agreeaidy— ih:it is, as qiiietiy 
as possihJe, niixl witii as few objects 
round me as I could any where hope 
for/to reca’l the miseries 1 had gone 
ihioijgh. I devoted myself, hy way 
of diverting iny thoughts into other 
channels, to the studies connected 
%iiih iny profVvssion, till, l‘y an un- 
lucky piece of ^ood fortune, 1 found 
m}>eU compelled to retire from ser- 
vice altogether. f)ur colonel was 
home on leave of ubhcnte ; and at 
Jie lime of my being senior cap- 
tain, the. major couituanding was 
killed by a fall lioni his liorse. 
3Jy compaii’oiis loudly congratulated 
me on my good luck, and one ot them 
facetiously remarked, that in grati- 
tude tor my promotion, the least 1 
could di> vv*as to buy tb«* good- 
natured animal that had jnocu'red ;t 
lor me. My in isfoi tunes Jiad always 
hitherto aiisen from trusiinif myself 
on hoiseback; and it was from no 
cowardly feciing of regard to my 
jiersonal safety, but a deep-rooied 
coniictiun of the s'^iiifulnesH of agntn 
tempting Pro\ idiiiee, by commit- 
ting a similar iudiscretion, that I 
iinnlided, came home, and left the 
majority to the next on the list. 
>?inLe that 1 hure sold iny coni- 
niinsion, travelled a year or two on 
tlte contiueiit, and having heard of 
this eottag(% I resolved to occupy 
it for a short time, for I have never 
yel bad courage to go to my own 
house; it is too close to the scene 
of my greatest happiness, and my 
acutest misery.’* 

“'You mean Marshani Hall?* I 
said, when he was silent. 

“ * To be sure I do,’ replied Cap- 
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tain Ryder. ^ Uut how do you hap- 
pen to know the name ? ' 

“ * W’hy, my dear fellow/ I said, 
* your friend iMrs Marsharn is a sister 
of iny father. W e have all of us often 
heard the story, though rather dif- 
ferently told ; — imi my father, with- 
out knowing the hero of the ule, 
has all along supported (/.^rtrude'a 
veision, which lully acquits you of 
all iuteutiomil malice.' 

‘ Does (jicrtrudu say so ? Do you 
know ht:r > * exclaimed Ryder, in a 
paroxvsm of astonishment. 

“ ‘ (.iertrude Marshani/ 1 replied,* is 
my lirist cousin — the kindest friend I 
have in the wj»i Id, and, w hat is more, 
hhe is coining next week on a visit to 
the parsiunge for three months/ 

*' Hut 1 perceive, gentlemen/* con- 
tinued Mr Phijip'', “ it ivS useless to 
go on. At the end of her visit at 
my frither’*J, the whole village was 
clothed in wiiite raiment — the eburcU 
bells rang they bad never luiig 
before, and my good liii-ud Mr Hen- 
jainiii tti i lared, and ot blsde- 

ciaratioIl^ made no eml, that it was 
the jul)i<‘^t wedding he had ever 
seen, PvMi tin* memory of Ilum- 
mum*^ wa.*^ for a season ea'-r. redde, 
and he pryed into all the patticuiars 
of the mulch without any re.sena- 
tion iu favour ol a want ot curios) 1)% 
and told all the information he had 
collected, without a single wojil iu 
favour ot Keeping sect els.” 

Here end«d yuur.g I'hipps* nar- 
rative ; and we weie luckily advan- 
ced to Mirh a stat:e, that we should 
have considered it a capital Ktory, if 
it had beem a hundred times stu- 
pider than it was. Shinn ly after 
that W’e separated for the night, and 
1 began not to be very soriy that the 
next day was to b<r the last one of 
my vi-ii — for 1 perceived it was 
impossible to go at such a tremen- 
dous pace, without pulling up to 
bait. 
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Tin: IJLGL' knot’s FAREWELL. 
liV MRS IILMANS. 

I ST AM) Upon the Ihrt'hhold stone 
Of mint; aiiCM^stral liulJ ; 

I hear iiiy native river moan; 

I sec the uii'ht o'er my old forests fall. 

1 look round on the datkenin^ vale. 

That saw my rhildhood's plays: 

The low iviiul in its risiui; wail 

Hath a Kiianee lone, a souud of other days. 

15ut 1 must rule luy sividlin^ breast : 

A si;^u is in liie t*ky ; 

lirit;hlo'er yon t'^ri'y lock’s eaj*le nest 
Shines forth a wariiint^r star— it bids me fly. 

My father's sword is in my hand, 

His deej) voire haunts mine eai ; 

Hr* tells DM* of the noble band, 

Wbo'-e lives Kive left a broodiiik' trlory here. 

He bids ilieir ofi'sprinjr {ruaid from stain 
'I'heir ptiie ainl loUy laith ; 

And }ield up all thin^s^ to maintairi 

The eau*'e, lor which they girt themselves to death. 

And I o1m»v.— 1 leave their towers 
I nto the sliaiigt Ts tread ; 

I lito the i la eping grass and llowers ; 

I nto the fading picturi-s of the dead, 

1 leave their shitdds to hh)W decay, 

Their !)anners to the diist; 

1 go, ami only bear away 

riicir old, majestic name, — a solemn trust! 

I go up to the ancient hills, 

Wheie clji'iins may never be. 

Where leap in joy the torrent rills, 

W here man may worship God, alone and free. 

There shall an altar and a camp 
Impregiiautly arise; 

There shall be lit a (pienchless lamp, 

To shine, unwavering, through the open skies. 

And song shall midst the rocks be heard. 

And fearless pi aver ascend; 

W'hile, thiilling to tiod's holy word. 

The mountain pines in adoration bend. 

And there the burning heart no more 
Its deep ihouglit shall suppress. 

But the long buried truth shall pour ^ 

Free currents thence, amidst the wilderness. 

Then fare thee well, my mother’s bower. 

Farewell, inyfatlier’s hearth; 

Perish, my home 1 w'here lawless power 
Hath rent tlie tie of love to native earth. 

Perish I let deathlike silence fall 
Upon the lone abode : 

Spread fast, dark ivy, spread thy pall : — 

1 go up to the tnountains, with my God. 
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ON THE REMOVAL OF SOME OLD FAMILY PORTRAITS. — ACO. 1834. 

Silent friends ! fHre ye well — 

Shadows ! adieu. 

Li\iu£: friends loii<f Tve lost, 

Now 1 lose you. 

Bitter tears many Tve sited. 

You’ve seen them liow ; 

Dreary hours many I’ve spent, 

Full well ye know. 

Yet in my loneliness. 

Kindly, meihought. 

Still ye looked down on me, 

Mocking me not. 

With light speech and hollow words, 

Grating so sore 

The sad heart, with many ills 

Sick to the core. 

Then, if niy clouded skies 

Briirhien’d awhile. 

Seem’d your soft serious eyes 

Almost to smile. 

Silent friends! fare ye well — 

Shadow^ ! adieu. 

Living fiiends long I’ve lost. 

Now 1 lose you. 

Taken from liearth and hoard. 

When all were gone; 

1 looked up at you. and ftdt 

Not ipiite alone. 

Not quite companionle^s, 

While in each faro 

Met me familiar 

The stamp of my racii. 

Tidne, gentle ancestress ! 

Dove-eyed and fair, 

Melting in sympathy 

Ofl for my care. 

Grim Knight and stern visaged ! 

Yi‘l could T see, 

(Smoothing that furrow’d face). 

Good-will to me. 

Bland looks were beaming 

Ljion me I knew. 

Fair sir I — bonnie lady ! — 

From you, and from you. 

Little think happy ones, 

Heart-circled round. 

How fast to senseless things 

Hearts niay he bound ; 
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How, when the living prop *s 

Moulder’d and gone, 

Heart-HtringK, low trailing left, 

Clasp the cold stone. 

Silent friends ! fare ye well — 

Shadows! adieu. 

Living friends long I’ve lost, 

Now I lose you. 

Often, when spirit^vrxed. 

Weary and w'orn. 

To your quiet fa^’j's, mute 

Friends, would I turn. 

Soft as 1 gazed on them. 

Soothing as balm, 

Lulling the passioo-storin, 

Stole your deep calm — 

Till, as I longer look'd. 

Surely, me thought. 

Ye read and replied to 

My tpiestioning thought. 

“ Daughter,’ ye softly said — 

“ Fence to thine heart: 

We too — yes, daugliter ! hate 

Been as thou art, 

** Toss’d on iljt* troiibletl waves, 

Life’s stormy sea ; 

(’haiice and change manifold 

lVo\ ing like ihee. 


** Hope lifted — doubt dcpiessed — 

Seeinj; in juirt — 

Tiled — trou!)led — tempted — 

il as thou art-^ 

“ Onr God is thy Ciod — what He 

Willeth is best — 

Trust him as we trusted : then 

Res!, a«i we rest.” 

Silent friends ! fare well — 

Shadows! adieu — 

One ffund abidelh still 

AU changes through. 
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shakspeare in i^brmany. 
Part I. 

SIIAKSPIHRe’s TKAl'.LDIC5.-.-HAMLET. 


Some vohis ago, we remember, 
tboi e was a gi iiM uus alarm among ibe 
geoloifi^ts, at the prospeet that our 
uliole stiK-k ut coaU would, at no 
distant period, be consumed. The 
mines, we were told, were welliiiglj 
wrought out; in a dozen years or 
so the would would be nothing more 
than an exhauated coal WMsto ; and 
as we tvere scarcely prepared “ to 
wallow naked ’n»id>t December’s 
snow, by think iug on fantr4^^ic sum- 
mer’s heat,*' the prospects of” society 
t\*r a time certainly looked black and 
cumfoi lless enough. Hut some iiuue 
adreniurous iiiiiier beihoiight him, 
that tliuiiL'h the surface hiilierio 
opened up might be neaily exhaust- 
ed, yet by peneliMtini; a little deeper 
than his fellows, he iiii;?ht ai n\i at 
“ fresh fields and strata netc;*' by the 
aid of the wonder- wot king sjdiit 
Steam, the object wasaccoriijiii'.hed ; 
new uud eiidle.-s \eiIi^ of black dia- 
monds were dcte< led, and now our 
apprehell^iolls of a second plague of 
diirknes*^, or of being doutu«'d t,i 
dwell “in tluilling regioim of thick- 
rii»bed ice,*’ are jmstponed at least 
ior another ceutuiy. 

The case seems to be somewhat 
the same with the deep and e\er 
fertile mind of Siiak.*»peari After a 
hundred years of commentary and 
crilicisni, is the field exhausted, or 
the new ac<pusltions wldch are won 
from it becoiniiia: b brilliant or leas 
valuable V We iliink iioi. True, the 
more palpable and superficial trea- 
fiurea wliich it presented ha\ebeen 
collected long ago; we have had 
many well- written and elo<iueiit dis- 
sertations on the more obvious cha- 
racteristics of Shakspeare’s univer- 
sal mind, and mneh of that which 
Scfalegel justly calls the cheapest of 
all criticism, the studied and labori- 
ous exposition of the beauties of 
individual descriptions, incidents, 
images, and expressions. In regard 
to tLe former, Johnson's preface left 
little to be added; and after the vo- 
lumes without number which hare 
been devoted by commentators to 
the latter, in which poor Shakspeare 


may be said, like Acticon, to have 
been almost devoured by his own 
dogs, men might have been excused 
for bclieviiigthat little more was tube 
gleaned where so many industrious 
loapers hud gone before. Aud yet 
ever and anon, and particiilai ly of late, 
arises some new adventurer, who 
either by penetrating more deeply 
into the poetic ^p)^t of iu(li\iduut 
parts, detects undiscovered meuii- 
iiig*., new shadi's of leelin:r, or deli- 
cacies of allusion, in pasHages which 
had seemed timeworn and hackney- 
ed; oi elevating hiniMdf to that higfn r 
and more cotn|)rt'heiibive p<»int of 
view, from wliich obji'cts are seen 
ill their jusl relation and [>r(»portion 
to eac h enher, is enabled by a larifc 
and reconciling criticism, to blend in 
harmonious union many elemcuth 
which had appeared inconsistent, 
and in what liud siMuned to com- 
mon eyes little better than a magnifi- 
rent but chaotic mass, the result of 
Mind chance, and ilkdirecled power, 
to exhibit tin* gc>.nlii*‘at pr(»porlions, 
the mossl piofoiiudand l eiined adap- 
tdliou, and the nntst unerilng' di*a- 
niatic skill in awaki'iiing aud de- 
veloping the leading impression 
which the wh<»le wuh inleiided to 
produce upon the, mind. 

To tlm poetical mind, Shak- 
spearc is, aud ever will remain 
new; aud though any ^Titicisrn on 
such a hubjecl which ia now likely 
to be read, demands in the critic a 
very dinVreut intellectual conMtilu- 
tion of mind fiocn that which went 
to the composition of a Johufiion, a 
Malone, a VVarburtoo, or a Stevena, 
there is aasuredly no want at pre- 
sent of that more enlarged aud pe- 
netrating criticism, from which alone 
any valuable or original contribu- 
tions to our views of Shakspeare’s 
genius can be expecu^d. 

But besides the lights which the 
more imaginative spiiit of modern 
criticism will, we doubt not, con- 
tinue to throw upon the works of 
our great dramatist, another source 
of fresh ness and novelty is gra- 
dually becoming more and more 
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nvailnblo to u% clerivod from the inc^ Shak«»pt»are ia a reverential and 
rritieisms aud tranHlationn of Sliak- admiring f^pirit, and bringing the in- 
Hpearo in foreign langnagew. Kvery ward light of a warm syinjiathy and 
oiu* nmst hav€^ fide how often a poetic feeling to bear upon hia darker 
favouritti aiitlior artnally heefmies paspages, they might discern in 
more intelligible to him, or at least them miirii whicir bad been iin- 
tbe full force and meaning of many perceptible to less patient and 
passages are more palpably brought loving observers, and satisfy the 
home to him, by reading in a foreign liH'^ty ci itic,*that Shakspeare W'as al- 
language those ideas which, by repe- ways conbistuiit with himself, with 
titionjiad become matter of rote,and nature, and dramatic propriety, 
ceased to strike with their original This reverential lone is indeed the 
force, in our own. Like Ihiwerswliich, most striking characteristic of the 
trom being too much handled, have Cierman criticism on Shakspeare. In 
begtin to lose their scent and bloom, Kngland, in general, our eommenta* 
but wliiclire\ ive again when plunged tors, w'ith fewexcepiions, have placed 
into water, so ideas and images, themsidves almost on a level with the 
which from fatniliarity had lost their poet; nay, some of them, from the 
charm, regain their freshness and patronising style of tludr remarks, 
rigmiT in the new element of trans- w'ould even appear to l<»ok down 
laiioii. In a still greater degree is upon him from a higher eminence, 
this ertVcl of novelty felt, wlien tve Johnson’s prtd'ace certainly ia sufli- 
jieruae the foreign criiitdsma as well ciently eulogistic as to Shakspeare’s 
as translations of our great na- genius, but this general eulogy ia 
lional poet, and see in what a differ- almost immediately neutralized by 
ent aspect inridents, characters, and the depreciating tone of the shoit 
sentiments, nay, even the moral fen- summaries which he has attached to 
deucy of the piece, or the idea which the separate [days. Dr Johnson is a 
it enilMidies, present themselves to fair representative of his brethren, 
those who \ iew them from a position Soinrlhing of this baianciug system, 
whence \v«? are excluded by habit this union of general expressions of 
and education ; — under the influence n«lmiraiion, with strong censure, or 
produced by oilier climates, man* cold approbation of indiviilual playa 
ners, prejudices, or sympathies, and or clmi actors, jxu vades all our ear- 
through an atin(»sphen» so different Tier, and most also of our more re- 
troin our own ; whether it be the rent critieism on the subject. Yet 
clear cold sparkle of a French sun- when applied to such a mind as that 
shine, the rosy glow* of Spanish or of Shakspearc’s, such a system of 
iLaliaii skies, or the misty grandeur, criticism leads to the falsest and 
the v^^avering splendour, and gloomy most unsatisfactory results. If 
shadows of a (lerman clime. Shakspeare be the great mind which 

Of all the continental critics on Johnson admitted, and the admiring 
Shakspeare, Germany has certainly world acknowledges him to be, it is 
furnished incomparably the most impossible that be should have fallen 
original, the most profound, an<l the into the violations, not merely of 
moat eloquent; indeed, W'e may say, history or costume, but of nature, 
the only critics who have studied propriety, and good taste, which are 
Shakspeare in the right spirit ; that ascribed to him. The existence of a 
is to say, with the ieeling and the mind, now rising to almost superhu- 
conviction that the gigantic genius man excellence,"^ or revetiing in the 
w'ho could produce so many charac- richest stores of beauty, simplicity, 
lets and passages, the clear and ob- or sublimity, and, the next moment 
vious excellence of wliic.h had cx- sinking into depths of bombast, or 
torted the admiration of all mankind, sloughs of bad taste, with an utter un- 
could scarcely be supposed to be consciousness and Indifference whe- 
without a deep meaning and signifl- ther he treads the clear empyrean 
cance in others, where the purpose or the muddy floor of is a mo- 
was less transparent; that as eyes ral and poetical impossibility. The 
accustomed to darkoesa begin to die- principle of the German critics is the 
cover a thousand minute features in truer one, that if Shakspeare beneat, 
what had seemed at first to be but he is great in all, at least, in ml es« 
the palpable obacure; ao by aMy* senti&; that, viewed in the proper 
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light, tlie errors, the inconsistenries, 
or the offences against good taste, 
disappear; — aa liuca which, in some 
optical puzzles, appear meaningless 
and distorted in one point oi view, be- 
come straight when placed at the 
proper di'^taTH'c, assume a determi- 
nate expres.^ion, and are found lo 
Mend harrnoniuusly into impressive 
forms t»r beauty or terror. 

Tlif'ir dissertati<ms, therelore, on 
Shakspeare, are not so much criti- 
cisms, in the ordinary sense of the 
w’t>rd, as admiring and reverential 
expositions of his beauties. He is 
the apocalypse from which the reve- 
lations of poetry and nature are to 
be gathered, and they are hut the 
priests who humbly minister at the 
altar, and with such share oi‘ clear- 
ness and compreiieiision as nature 
has allotted to them, give forth his 
oracles. Instead of measuring biui 
by standards derive*! from others, he 
becomes the universal standanl by 
which all others are tri(‘d ; every 
word, every quibble or pun, every 
jest of clown or serviu::.inan. is 
viewed as indispensable; his viola- 
tions of bistorical fart, or national 
costume, are proved t<» be commit- 
ted on system, and to conduce to the 
true objects of the romantic drama ; 
and the result of the whole is, that 
Shakspenre is in all things but an- 
other word for Jialure,' Poetry, 
Truth. 

That this enthusiastic and unde- 
viatins admiration of Shakspeare 
lia» led to not a few absurdities in 
C'jJerman criticism is indisputable ; 
and probably, in the course of the 
present and some future articles on 
the subject, will be only too appa- 
rent lo our readers. 1 1 seems strange 
indeed, for instance, after the inves- 
tigation which Shakspeare's learning 
has undergone, and the thousand 
proofs of his ignorance of mere details 
Doth of geography, history, and chro- 
nology, that any one should gravely 
maintain the desperate proposition 
which some of the German critics 
have attempted to support; that 
^takspeare knew these matters quite 
aa well as his critics, but either des- 
pised them or systematically and 
purposely neglect^ them. One may 


conceive, with Schlegel, that in send- 
ing Hamlet to study at the Univer- 
versity of Wittenberg, long before 
Wittenberg itself was in existence, 
Shakspearc merely selected that 
liniversity as the one jirobably best 
known in Kuglaud at the lime of the 
Heformation, and one^ where the 
speculative and polemical course of 
study wbteii prevailed was most 
likely to have either created or fos- 
tered u state of mind like that of 
Hamlet, lu the same way it is not 
perhaps diflicult upon rumaniic prin- 
ciples to vindicate the practice of 
making the mobs of Home, or the 
tailors and joimus of Alheii**, speak 
like their bn thren of Kast Cdieape. 
In all this Sh.ik«penre may be sup- 
posed to h5i\e adopted Itis plan not 
from igiioraitre of tacts, hut from con- 
viction of its superior dramatic pro- 
priety. But when he besto w< seaports 
upon Boiiemla and lions in the 
forest of Ardenne*»,+ ascribes the 
death of Richard C'leur de 1 don ; to 
the I hike of Austria, and then nKine* 
that duke Limoge^-.-i while ilie fact 
wm that Richard met his death mu 
from the duke, hut from the hand 
of Beriraod de Gourdon, while be- 
sieging Vidomar Viscount of Li- 
moges inthecastleoR’halu/ )— when, 
copying his model in the old play, 
he introduces, for no apparent p*ii- 
pose, ill Richard the Third, Warijai* 
of Anjou, who, after her lansoni b} 
her father after the battle of Tew. •> 
bury, never again revisited Lncrlaiifl 
—-In these, and many other rnstaure'f 
of th#' same kind, it is diihculi to see 
bovv his anachronisms or violations of 
history can be asrril>edHo any dt^eper 
cause, or more recondite origin thsn 
bis ignorance of the fact. True,thesj 
and all the variations from history 
or costume which ofxur in Shak- 
Bpeare, are in the last degree un- 
important; they never in the slight- 
est degree interfere with the current 
of our sympathies, but are swept out 
of sight at once by the Unrent of 
Shakspeare's strong conceptions ; 
and It would have been far wiser if 
the German critics, instead of at- 
tempititig to maintain that they were 
deliberately adopted, bad rather 
retted the defence of Shakspeare on 
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the total insSf^nihcaiice of the blun- 
ders into which he is accused of 
Laving fallen. 

Even ill Germany, however, this 
tone of enthusiastic admiration is not 
of very ancient date; it cannot be 
carried farther !>ack than that gener- 
al hurst of poetical feeling whicli 
about fifty years ago gave a new cha- 
racter to the literature of f Germany. 
There, as in England, Shakspeare at 
first nijwle his way slowly an<l with 
difiiculty, froin loboalion to admira- 
tion, and from admiration to idola- 
try. Tlic first notice of hi;^ c\i'sU*n(‘e 
is to bi^ found in Moilmfs I}(ntsr!:v 
about where he is 

nienlioned aioiig with Ilenumont, 
Fletcher, atid Otway; hut it isevidt nt 
that the old s{ hoiar knew nothing 
more of him than llu* natne. In 1711 
a tree translation of his Julius < o'sar 
in Alexandrines ( then the common 
iertiirin dramatit* nieasure) appear- 
ed at lb*rlin ; and shonly after- 
wards nlteniion was still farther 
■ulled to ihe ^uhjeci, liy an I'ssay 
n Shakspeare by Eiias Schlegel. 
netty much in the style of our 
o 'm JissertafionH about the same 
in which )je Is viewed as a 
M ! IK under the inlluenre of a 
M!- wild inspiration, certainly at 
' ■?* imereti very extraordinary 
c . but was utterly destitute of 
regularity, or reading. 1 le coin- 
* led him — and probuidy thought 
' conferred high honour upon him 
V the comparison — with the w<dl- 
'.iiitwu old Germnii dramaltst, An- 
dreas Gryphiiis, with whom, it seems 
to us, that lie had not one point of 
connexion, t>a\o that the latier hap- 
pened to he born on the day the 
(ormor died, and that hotli dealt 
largely in apparitions. 

One w'ould have supposed Hlia« 
Schlegers estimate of Shakspeare’s 
^niuNsufiiciently cool and moderate; 
but cautious as it tvas, it seemed lit^ 
tie less than a damnable heresy to 
the** Philistine” school ofGottwched, 
who viewed the matter ns a contest 
pro arts et focis, and endeavoured by 
s melancholy mixture of pedantry 
and stale jests to annihilate any lit- 
tle impression which even the lifeless 
pleading of Schlegel might have 
made upon die public. ** The Eog- 
llsh,*' says Gotteefaed, in his ** Ifand- 
kzieon der Sebonen Wissensebaf- 
ten^** obviously thinking he had dls^ 


posed of Shakspoare^s claims in a sln« 
gle sentence, “ the English are loud 
ill praise of his dramatic poems, 
which are numerous. But a certain 
Mrs Lennox has of late exposed the 
errors even of his most celebrated 
puM-es.” Poor Mrs Lennox ! *' Non 
tali aiixiiio,” we fear, was Shakspeare 
to be dethroned from his supremacy 
in English literature. For a time, 
however, Gottsehed and his bre- 
thri'ii sec*m to liave succeeded. We 
may take the account of Shak- 
f-peiire, jiiMTi by Joeber in his Lexi- 
con. f 1 7 > 0 , ) 154 c ontaining a fair sum- 
iiiury of the current information and 
opinions at tliat lime prevalent, in 
legat’d to the subject of his biogra- 
jihy. 

“ Shakspeare, fWilliam,) an Eng- 
lish dramatist, born at Stratford. 

wa-^ ill educated, and under- 
stood no T.atin, but made great pro- 
gress in poetry, lb* posses'^ed a certain 
coinie humour, *>ut could at the same 
time be ‘^eiious, evcelled in tragedies, 
an<l liad many ingenious and subtle 
<‘outests with Ben Jonson, though 
nei flier trained much thc^reby. He 
tiled at Stratford, lOld, 2t‘Jd .April, in 
hi** Otid year. His plays and irage- 
tlicK, of which he wrote many, are 
printed in London in four parts.” 

In 1 7t'cj, a complete translation of 
Shakspeare w’as for the first time 
undertaken by Wieland; perliaps 
the very la**t person whose genius 
and habits of thinking qualified him 
for sucli a task. How the German 
A'oltairo shoiihl eicr have felt that 
udiniration of his author which could 
animate him to undertake an enter- 
prise of such certain difficulty and 
such douhtful popularity, is not 
easy to conqu'chend. He was not, 
indeed, as yet the poet of the Comic 
Tales, the Idris and Zenide, or Aga- 
thon, — but even from the first, we can- 
not but feel, that between him and 
ShakHpeare there was a great and 
deep gulf fixed, and wonder that he 
should have ever attempted, with his 
feeble wings of French wax, to over- 
pass it. It can occasion no snrprise, 
bow^evor, that a task so uncron^nial 
was soon abandoned, and that Ea* 
chenburg was obliged to complete 
die translation which Wieland had 
began. 

Viewing this translation in eompas 
riaon with ita successors^ It appem 
rude and masatialaotDrf enongh); 
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but consiclerod the attempt 
to GermatiiKe Shakspeare, it in by iio 
means destitute of merit. K\eii in 
the homely srarh of prose in whic h 
Esclkcnburfj; has (‘luthed the ener- 
getic versification of Shakspc»aro, 
the native beauty or sublimity of 
the thouglits hliines translucMUitly 
tliTouffh ; a cei tain \ igour and musi- 
cal rhythm frequently lends a charm 
to the prose, which, in some measure, 
supplies the want of verse; while 
the translator liimself, as he proceed- 
ed with liis task, seems to liave felt 
the conviction dawnin" and growing 
upon him, that, in this wild and 
irregular genius,” who liad neither 
taste nor Latin, the most consum- 
mate beauty in the form was united 
with perfection in the substance, 
and that all attempts to embody 
the subtle esveuce and cliarm of 
the original in prose was a hope- 
less stnifirjjle. He himstdf makes 
this admission in regard to two 
of the plays. Midsummer Night’s 
Dream and Richard the Third i llo- 
meo or Hamlet, we think, mii?ht, 
with niofe justice, have suarryested 
the remark than the latte: }; and 
accordingly, in tliese two instances, 
he has attempted a poetical version, 
whi< h, e\eii beside tlie closer and 
more masterly translations of mo- 
dern days, maintains a respe<'table 
position. 

The translation, however, on the 
wliole, was coldly received. It was 
praised and — not read, Hnt a new 
impulse was now given to the study 
of Sliakspeare by" the Drainaturgie 
of Lossiniy, — the hrst piece of Ger- 
man criticism in which the vast 
superiority and protound art of 
Shakspeare’s dramatic powers w*erc 
distinctly or adeejnately maintained. 

Lessing is, in German criticism, 
not unlike Johnson in Lngnsh — a 
clear and logical thinker, with a 
mind of great range and compre- 
hension, learned and acute, a con- 
summate master of polemical cri- 
ticism, and not without a strong 
sense and feeling of poetry, though 
too calmly clear and cold to be 
himself poetical. No man perhaps 
ever approached bo near to the pro- 
mised Land of Poetry, without enter- 
ing it as Lessing. Like Johnson be 
saw and felt the mastery of Shak- 
■peare’s genius in the main ; his 
quick perception could not over* 


look the magnificence of ifs propof^ 
tions, nor his jui^t taste and right 
feeling be in.«eii»ible to the uiiernng 
truth and sagacity with adiich his 
inspiration was calculated to reach 
the heart. It is true that into much 
that was of a subtle and more etbe- 
ri«l texrure ho could not enter; bit 
plummet, though it reached farther 
than that of his predecessors, was 
never made by nature to fathom the 
full depths of Shakspeare’s •* infi- 
nite;” his sight is eJear, piercing, 
and correct, in matters of life, but 
ho 1ia< noiliiiig of the deuteros copy 
of the li ne poet, which enables him 
to look ht'vrmd into the worhl of 
imagination, and to think and rea- 
son with the same certainty with re- 
gard to the xisionary creations wUh 
which it is peopled, as if with re- 
gard to the tliimys and beings of 
real life. Vet <‘vcn the criticism 
of Les-sing was a prodigious ad- 
vance ; th<‘ shallowness, the pre* 
tence, and false principles of Uie 
French dramatic school he detested, 
nml devoted his whole powers os 
reasonini; and sarcastic illustration 
land who that lias either read hi** 
Jharnaturcie, nr his famous contro- 
versy as t») the Wolfenhuttel MSS., 
can have forirotten with what caustic 
V igour he could wield the weapons 
oi ctmtrco ersy : ) to exposing v^ ilh 
relentless severity its cotiveiiiioni^ 
and uiiiiaiinHi chriraefer, and endea- 
vour in? to lead his countrymen to 
the appreriati<»n of higher things, by 
the study of the Ihigiish school of 
dramatic poetry, ann, above ail, of 
.MiakHjveare. 

It is no doubt to !ji\ regretted, 
that so small a portion of the Drama- 
turgic is oecupietl by Shakspeare, 
and so much wasted on pieces of 
which the very names are now for- 
gotten; but the criticisms on Romeo, 
Othello, and Richard the Third, must 
be always regarded as containing the 
first outlines of an enlarged, inde- 
pendent, and philosophical criiicUm 
of the great dramatist. 

Perhaps.lhe first effect of Lessiog^a 
adventurous criticism was rather to 
startle than convince, but it now be- 
came necessary at least to read 
Shakspeare, In order to refute the 
supposed literary heresies of his ad- 
vocate, and the fruits of this lueremi- 
ing study were soon visible in now 
traaslatioDB, essays, and coma 
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t^ries. translatloii of Love’s La- 
bour’s Lo8t (an unfortunate choice} 
by Lenz, the Criticisms of Gersten- 
berg, (the author of Ugoliiio^) and of 
Herder, following each other in rapid 
auccessiou, indicate the steadily ad- 
vancing interest with which Shak- 
speare was now regarded in Ger- 
many. Hut the sphere of a foreign 
poet's induence is must efl’ectually 
and speedily enlarged, when a native 
poet of kindred and congenial talent 
>€oudeH(’<‘iids to borrow inspiration 
from his labourH, and instead of cri- 
tical ehtiinates of his genius, presents 
bis country men with pictures con- 
ceived in the same spirit; at once 
imitations as regards their source, 
and originals in their wlioJe treat- 
ment and execution. Who can 
doubt that (jioet/ of Heilichingen, 
that living picture of the sixteenth 
century, with its religious coinuL 
aious, its struggles bciween feudal 
and imperial despotiMii, its iron- 
handed, yet gentle- hearted warriors, 
its uiible himple-rnindcd maidens, 
who with suih bevvitchlniT and iiust- 
ing opeuri<‘ss bestow tlndr hands 
w iilnMit hesitation where tht‘y have 
placed their hearts, — its weak, wa\er- 
ing, or deceitful court miiiions, — its 
luxurious abbots — its lloi^y pngeauts 
of bfuiijuet and balih — its hweet 
truiisititms to the stiiiue^s and soli- 
tude of the aucestial cattle, o’ei liaiiij:- 
ing the biU er-hlue Mayn, or winding 
Rhine; ~wdio can doubt tliat that 
inobt poiveiful and touchini; picture 
owes its origin to those stt iking con- 
densations of the spiiit of KlJgii^ll 
liistory, uHorded by Sliakspeare’s 
King John, King Uichaiil 11., aufl the 
bloodstained chronicle of llie Wars of 
the Roses? As litile <'aii any one 
hesitate to recognise in tlie Robbers 
of Schiller the influence of Macbeth 
(which Schiller has very beautifully 
translated), of Richard 111., and of 
HatnleU The ecepticism takes a 
more clamorous and despairing turn, 
the villany is more usteutatious, 
more ]ogicallyconsistent,iuore utter- 
ly unredeemed, consequently more 
unnatural ; the spirit of a modern 
philosophy, and modern relations of 
society, somewhat alters or hides 
the forms which occupy the fore- 
ground; but ** Shakspeare’s sha- 
dow” still hovers behind those crea- 
tions, and points at them for his : 
and still, under every disguise, ** we 
VOL* aXXVlI. NO. ccxxxi. 


kn6w tlie man, by the Athenian gar* 
ments he hath on.” From the same 
source — only with a somewhat more 
turbid and noisy curreut—llowed 
the endless stream of chivalrous 
dramas {^ItiUcr-Stuchen) from Otto 
of Wittelsbach to Adelaide of Wul* 
fiijgen, with which Germany was for 
some years inundated. 

It may probably be said, that 
Shakspearc, like FaJstalT, Jiad in this 
matter no great reason to be proud 
of hi.s followers, who in their chival* 
rous panoramas, present us, not so 
much with men, as with dramatic 
automata covered with suits of maiL 
overtopped with helm and plume, 
and figuring about, lance in hand, 
by means of eome btrangc internal 
niHcbiuery within the skeleton, but 
without one symptom of life, one 
breath of spontaneous and natural 
inspiration. This is quite true, but 
the error lay simply in this, that 
they did not truly ShaKspeare, 
though they Ciipied him ; they were 
contented, like Wallenstein's sol- 
diers, if they succeeded in spitting 
and coughing like their ‘gcmeral; 
his bustle and rapidity of movement^ 
his dating mixture of tragic and co- 
mic einoiiou, in short, the mere 
wardrobe, and profurtu.'s of Ids 
drama, they could admire and trans* 
fer to their own with no ihcoriwider- 
able dexterity; but this wtts gene- 
rally the limit of their endeavours; 
and, wiili few excejitious, they pene- 
trated no farther than tlie external 
and accidental quaii ties— the internal 
and esseuiial lay equally beyond their 
piMce()tions»aud their powers. Rude, 
however, and unsatisfactory as these 
perfornianceK of the rack and tour- 
nament, bowl and dagger school 
must now be accounted, we are 
rather of the number of those who 
view them as indicating on the 
whole H decided advance in the 
right patli. Otto of WitteUbach, to 
bo sure, shows poorly beside Goetz 
and Eginont and the still more 
Shakspearean Wallenstein, but what 
is its position when compared witii 
the Richard HI. of Weisse, *’ a very 
pretty fellow in his ^ay,” or the 
cold elaborate imitations of the 
French school by Elias Schlegel ? 

When an author has reached the 
distinction of having bis tragedies 
represented as stock pieces, to use 
the theatrical term, upon a foreign 
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utage, his dramatic fame may be eon- 

aidered as pretty securely establbh- 
od. Such w'^as iioiv ti»e situatioa ot 
Shakspeare. Srhrb.Icr, owe of the 
most accoinpliKbed <»f the German 
actors, probably fVeliug how much 
his profe-!»sionaf talent was fettered 
by the limited and conventional 
ranffc of the dramas of tiie day, 
btdng accidentally attracted to the 
study <»f Shakspeare, was induced 
to attempt the introduction of his 
plays on the stage ; though, in or- 
der to suit theiii to his notion of 
stage efi*eci, he certainly handled 
them with a cruelty worthy of Pro- 
crustes himself, here expanding, 
there contractitig, strikius: out with- 
out mercy many of the finest jnis- 
sages, because they did not advance 
*• "the f\t' *ht * and re- 

ducins' aifn(>»t to '‘hadows many of 
those most exfpiisite creations to 
w’hi<di SiiaksjveareV genius had giv€*n 
colour and a body. Hamlet, the 
melancholy Hamlet, to whom Hen- 
mark has ceaved to be any thiiiff 
else than a prison, and the world 
itself seems but as a grave, in 
Sclirdder's version closes the scene 
by mounting the throne amidst 
goodly protestations of hia patriotic 
intentions ; and the poor heart-bro- 
ken and lifc'sirk Lear, victorious over 
his rebellious subjects, instead of in- 
voking Heaven’s vengeance over the 
body o^’ Gordelia, lives to reassume 
the "sceptre of Hritaln, and to share 
hi-' dominion with his dutiful dauirh- 
ter. Vet even thus maimed and 
di-»iocated — yfiorn of many of their 
most ethereal and exalted heauUcM 
— SVcvk-pcarc's characters, so in- 
stinct wuh sn inward principle of 
life and thou^dit, so different from 
the mechanical steam-engine pro- 
ductions of ihe Prench school, made 
their way triumphantly into the 
hearts of the people, tlunigh some 
of them, such as ih« Merchant of 
Venice, and Julius Os-ar, and Mea- 
sure for Measure, at first unaccount- 
ably failed. Yet Lear, Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, and Othello, and others, be- 
came instantly popular, and from 
that momeat Sbaks|>«8re might be 
considered as naturalised on the 
German, scarcely less than on the 
EnaiUli stage. 

Still there was wanting that which 
alone could exhibit Sl^speare In 
bit true light-— a translation at once 
faithful and poetical. No constitu- 


tion of mind is more rare than that 
which is required to form an accom- 
plished translator ; a mind of a highly 
original and inventive cast, like that 
of (jroethe, will not descend to the 
task; it may adapt and alter, as in the 
Iphigenia in Tauris, but it cannot 
literal]}'' trariHfu!«e Into ilH own lan- 
guage the tliniights and concept ioiiw 
of another. Vet to do this thoroughly 
requires a plaatic power, a delicacy 
<jf perception, a tempered warmtli 
rather than tire of imagination, and 
a command of expreaaion which in 
seldom found save in connexion 
will* the higher order of mind. Now 
and then, however, instances do oc- 
cur of miuds of this peculiar roti- 
fttruclion -ndjecthe rather than «uh- 
stantive. — who have little original 
poetical power, hut the most re- 
markable facility in gi\iug efl’ect to 
the views and feelinL^*» of other 
beings, seemingly intended by na- 
ture herself ns mediators hetwe^m 
the past and the present, and Ive- 
tween the ijdmbitants ot different 
climes ; and who seem to resembl* 
parasitical plants, which require to 
wreath themselves round some oM 
trunk for their supfsart, hut repay 
the obligation by adorning it anew 
with the riches? verdure, and prop- 
ping it by their interlacing stem^, 
when it verges t<» wards decay. Sucii. 
in poetry at least, was AutruKtuH Wii- 
liam Scdilcgei ; as iliepm^t of “ Alar- 
cos,'* certainly occiipyini? no \ery 
distingfiihhed portion among the dra- 
niatLN of his C(»untry — the trans- 
lator of Shakspeare entiiled— we say 
it deliberately — to the very proudest 
elevation yet awar<Wd to any h>iro- 
pean trannlator. His translation ap- 
proaehe^., as nearly as we can con- 
ceive any traiwiation can, to an ab- 
soluU* transcript of the original; 
the roseate glow of lo\e in Humeo 
and Juliet — the grirnmeiing hum in 
which hover the eJv€fe of Midsum- 
mer Night’s iJi earn— the w^ayward 
gloom of Hamlet, a r^ lloction as it 
Were from the fantai^lio and uncer- 
tain skies of the north — the dew- be- 
sprinkled woodland fnsJmess ami 
pastoral melancholy of As l ou l,rike 
it--the magic atmosphere of vligin 
solitude and purity that envelopes 
tlie I'empest— the element trf nraaic 
and moonlight in which Twelfth 
Night and the Merchant of Venice 
appear to ff oat— the broadand bound* 
less dood of humour that Interpe* 
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netratcs the ttro parU of Honry the 
Fourth — are all caught niul rellected 
ivith a trut)i of perception and beau- 
ty of finish, vvliicli, when the reader 
16 tolerably familiar with German, 
not untrtMpi^mtly lead him almost 
to forget that he is nc^t perusing 
Shakspeare himself. As yet the 
translation, unfortunately, is'incom- 
plete; indeed, we believe, Schlegel 
has added nothing to it since IHOI, 
save the trauftlutioo of Richard the 
Third, but we would Htil) liope tliat 
he may be induced to r<!Hume the 
task ; and to leave to his countrymen 
and to the world a complete, and, an 
nearly a« the diflVrerice.s of lan- 
guages will permit, a perfect trans- 
lation of Sluikspeare. 

Ill gi'ing this div ided preference 
ti} the translation of bchlegel, w « are 
far from meaning to dtoiy the great 
merits of that l»egiin, but ne\ er likely 
to be completed, by John Henry t oss, 
a|icl hi.s sons Henry and Abraham 
Voss. Hut no one ran compare the 
two with<»ut feeling, that, though 
there may Im* in the latter apparently 
a more close and literal rendering of 
every word, there is a want of that 
spirit of poetry, that power of seizing 
and giving linck the very ifn])res8ioii 
caused by tin* changing tone of the 
original, which is s(» obvious in 
S*‘hlegerH. Ill tniiislation, elites of 
didiciiity must often occur, where 
either the letter must he sacrificed to 
tin? spirit, or the spiiit to the letter: 
in such coses Voss adopts li*e latter 
course, Schlegel the former. Voss’s 
translation looks more like an exact 
echo of Slmkspeare, hut, like other 
echos, fainter and weaker than the 
original : in Sehlegel’s, we think wo 
hear the voi<*»‘ of Shakspeare him- 
aelf. \’oss, however, has not even the 
merit of being uniformly consistmit 
to hia principle of translation ; he 
aomettmes uhcs a more refined ex- 
preasioD, where that used by Shak- 
speare wa^s infinitely more forcible 
and pictures<|ue. When Othello, 
overhanging the bed on which lies the 
body of DeWlcmona, breaks out into 
that affecting apostrophe,*— 

Now, bow doKt thou look uow ? O HI- 
•tarr’d wsnch 1 
Pale aa thy smock,*' dtc. 

Voas does not venture to translate the 


word “ smock ” by the natural ex- 
pression Acmc/ or u’vihtrhvmtl^ but 
substitutes the vague generality of 
“ riic/i/* any sort of clothing. V et, is 
there not something ghastly, corpse- 
iike, in this familiar term V Does it 
not carry our thoughts at once back 
to the desolate bridal bed, and for- 
ward to the swiftly coming grave ? 

Of the later tranHlatiou by Otto 
Von Benda, which we believe is the 
only complete translation of Shak- 
speare by a single hand, we cannot 
speak, liaving had no opportunity of 
coiiMulting it ; nor Cif the numerous 
translations o! single plays, which 
have been executed wiili more or less 
success in Germany. We turn uow 
to the critical essays on .^hakspeare, 
which naturally kept pace willi the 
increasing interest and popularity of 
the oiigirml; and of which it is our 
object in the prebent, and some suc- 
ceeding papers, to exhibit specimens. 
With the \iews of Goethe on Shnk- 
speare, and particularly on the cha- 
racter of Hamlet, our readers are 
probably familiar, from the excellent 
translation of Wilhelm Meibter by 
our friend Mr Gariy le ; and the elo* 
cjiientdramatic criticihins of Augustus 
William Schlegel are alr(»ady pretty 
well known to the ICnglish reader. 
Of those of Tieck. however, to w hom, 
we will venture to say, .Siiakspeare 
is better kiiciw'u than to most of our 
countrymen, and still more of Franis 
Horn, the latest and the most ela- 
borate cx|)OHitor of Shak8peare*8 
dramatic characters, little or no- 
thing is know'll in England ; and we 
cannot hut think we shall render 
an acceptable service to our readers 
in presenting them wdth some liberal 
extracts from their criticisms. AVe 
shall begin with Hamlet, to which 
Horn has devoted an essay of neaiiy 
101) pages, to say nothing of a sup- 
plement of about half that length.* 

Why do we begin with Hamlet? 
What is the secret charm which 
Irresistibly attracts the readers of 
Shakspeare to this tragedy? We 
aboula say, its badHfltg mystery, its 
inscrutable character. Could we 
fathem the principles of Hamlet's 
character ; could we reduce to any 
logical scheme or plan the strange 
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auomaUes it presents, it nii^hc hijII 
rKinain, as novr, an object of admi- 
ration, butuotof that awful curiosity, 
mingled with love, wliich it at pre- 
sent excites. Our iinagiuation is 
excited by it as by tiie conteroplatiou 
of a mystic and enigmatical charac* 
ter in real lil’c, which \vc know to be 
a reality, whose actions we feel must 
have their su/heientcauses, but whose 
secret ‘ipringHof action, the fouiitaiu 
from the v\hich his current runs,’ 
lie too deep for discovery. The play 
resembles some enchanted region 
looming before us in wild magnifi. 
cence ; as we approach we feel the 
solid earth beneath us, yet we know 
that we are treading haunted ground; 
on all sides the prospect fades away 
into the undefined and illimitable; 
and even those objects which had 
at first seemed clear, waver and grow 
dim, or change their shapes, even 
while w'e gaze upon them. In vain 
we endeavour to find some position 
from which a clear view of the whole 
domain may be obtained. The mist 
is only dispelled from one quarter to 
settle do w'u upon another; and to 
every new wanderer in this realm of 
shadows, <iu the shapes wliich inha- 
bit h, and the sceuen wdiich it pre- 
sent**, show the{n*)elves iu some 
new form of sublimity and beauty. 

Is there at this moment one im- 
portant point iu Hauliers charaeter 
which is clear and undisputed f His 
sanity or niiduess? Great names are 
not wanting either uu the affirmative 
and negative side of the ipiestion ; 
and, to say the truth, the ari?uinent 
ifa capable of being maintained al- 
most with ecjual plausibility on 
either, liislovit for Ophelia? Was 
it but “ the trifiiug of his favour **— 
the mere temporary escape and re- 
laxation of a mind habiiualiy a slave 
to other and deeper thoughts ; or 
was it indeed a love, of whicli forty 
thousand brothers" c mld not make 
up the sum? Was Hamlet really 
destitute of energy and moral cou- 
rage, or was bis conduct merely the 
result of a position in which, by 
one too much refiecting on these 
things," no one course could be cho- 
sen, because all seemed equally ad- 
visable, or equally dangerous ? Oa 
these subjects no two men think, 
or probably ever will think alike. 
The circumsunces of Hamlet's life, 
exhibited by Sbakspoare» do not af- 


ford the coudiiions out of which the 
problem of his character is to be 
evolved. Hence it will ever, as 
Schlogel truly and beautifully says, 
remain like those irrational ecpia- 
tions, in which a fragment of un- 
known magnitude remains, that will 
in no tnantier admit of solution. 

The charm, therefore, lies mainly 
in its mystery ; but the mystery of 
Hamlet's character is but the type 
and shadow of the still greater 
mystery and perplexity of existence 
Itself —ft thought which meets us at 
every turn as we peruse this tra- 
gedy, and Ji aunts us like a spectre 
that will not depart. In Hamlet we 
see a picture of humanity ** in single 
opposition, hand to hand," with a mer- 
ciless and iron destiny, which, even 
from our own breasts, from the very 
nobility and actiiiiy of our faculties, 
draws forth the armoury of sliDgM 
and arrows, with which it harasses, 
and eventually overpowers us. ('ould 
Hamlet have dulled the edge of that 
appreheU'*ioa that mvkei him ** like 
a god }“ could he have said to his 
restless intellect, ** Peace, be still;” 
could he hive been contented with 
the outward shows and iriost ob- 
vious consequences of things, In- 
Ktead of endeavouring to exhaust 
all their lemote and possible reia-* 
lions, uli might have been well, — 
for then the po,ver of free action 
might have remained to him, and 
in freedom of action he would have 
been happy. But this he cannot 
do; his iritidiect demands exercise, 
and he cannot live except in an tde- 
meot of enquiry. Tnus labouring 
with his finite thodgh noble facul- 
ties against infinity and eternity, the 
reauU is uuiversal doubt One by 
one all the props on which he leant 
have given way. His molher'a guilt 
has unhinged his confidence in the 
etabilicy of the moral world; and 
UiYW nature herself seems to abaa* 
don the even tenor of her course, 
since the dead have burst their cere- 
ments and are (>ermiu«d to revisit the 
glimpses of the moon. The moral 
confusion in his mind is now com- 
plete; for all without and all within 
have alike lost their fixity. Nothing 
now seems to be good or bad but 
thiuking makes it so,'* and every 
course of action alike, since in 
none is certainty, or tranquillity 
to be obtained, and all seem to lead 
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only to the brink of the iimbo of 
<1oubt. Sick at last of the whirl 
that Surrounds his vessel lie throws 
down the helm of free-will in des- 
pair, and seems to feel a wild exuU 
t'liion in drifting, at the will of 
C Chance, over the boundless ocean 
of possibilities. 

And blindly and fearfully, indeed, 
does Chance deal with him, and all 
around him, from the commencement 
of the play to the close. In all Shak- 
speare/s other dramas there appears 
something elevating, something con- 
bfdiiig, amidst the depths of suffer- 
iiig. Kven in Lear, where perliaps 
the tragic gloom is more uniform 
tiiuii ill any other of his plays, the 
moral and physical tempest wliich 
rages tlirough the four first acts 
drops into a Kolemti and soothing 
tttlluess in the last. Lear and ('or- 
dtdia peri^li, it is true, hut not until 
their deMiiiy is ftilfilled. The 
riaijchter’s woik of love and dutj' 
IS done. Tin* poor discrowned old 
man has re\ived to reason, and re- 
gained his ihiugliter. What had life 
lo offer to either, that could leave 
on the heart a inoro deep though 
chastened impression of sorrow' ? 
After life's fitful fever, they sleep 
well; and from tlie haiiie field on 
which their mortal forms are lying, 
the imagination sees llieir “ delight- 
ed spirits*' reascending hand in hand 
to that heaven wdience they had 
their birth, and where they arc 
again to find their home. In Ham- 
let alone the tragic night which 
wrap.s the catastrophe is unbroken, 
** and darkness is the burier of the 
dead." C'hance reigns relentless 
through the whole. On an en- 
vious" sliver ” of wilKnv hangs the 
life and death of Ophelia; it breaks 
by chance, and she is drowned. 
CJhance brings back the Hhtpwrecked 
Hamlet to her funeral, and impels 
him to the quarrel with Laertes 
above her grave; chance produces 
the change of rapiers, which in- 
volves Laertes in (tie fate he intend- 
ed for his victim ; chance com- 
mends the poisoned chalice to the 
lips of the queen; and chance at 
last, not all the subtle conceptions 
and long cherished plans ot ven- 
geance over ^ which Hamlet bad 
brooded, accomplishes his great re- 
venge, by exciting him to that 
ecstasy of horror and despair at 
his mother's death, in which he 
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plunges his sword into the body of 
the adulterous and murderous king. 
The young, the good, the noble, the 
Impetuous, the innocent, are taken ; 
the weak, the worthless, the aged, 
the commonplace, are left. Hamlet, 
and Ophelia full, that such as Hora- 
tio and Osric, may do the honours 
of their funeral. The catastrophe 
reminds us of what we have some- 
where read of the descent of a 
mountain avalanche on some peace- 
ful Swiss village, at the foot of 
the IVtghi, crushing every human 
being beneath its mass, yet sparing 
some insignificant cur to hay the 
moon uninjured from above the 
ruins. 

Were this unmitigated and re- 
morseless display of destiny the ge- 
neral characteristic of Shakspeare’s 
plays, their c fl'ect on the niind-would 
be oppressive and appalling. Fre- 
derick Schlcgel, indeed, (the brother 
of .Augustus Uilliam,) in his paral- 
lel betwe«M» Shakspeare and (-alde- 
ron, has n:o*^t unjustly attributed to 
all of them this tendency, which, ia 
any true sense, is applicable only to 
Hamlet. ** Shakspeare," says he, 
after an animated euiogium on that 
principle of divine faith and purifi- 
cation which pervades Calderon'a 
plays, and of which the most perfect 
examples are alToided by the con- 
stant Prince, and the devotion of 
the Cross, “ has €*xacl)y the oppo- 
site fault of too often placing be- 
fore our eyes, in all ita mystery and 
perplexity, the riddle of life, with- 
out giving us any hint of its solu- 
tion." True it is, that in many of 
them the. labyrinth of life is laid be- 
fore US dark and dreary enough, and 
from wuthin w'e hear the Sphinx 
propounding her featful riddles; 
Wt it is not true in general that we 
are left without a clew to its maxes, 
or an CEdipus to solve the enigma. 
The solution may not always be 
complete ; but It is sufficient to 
leave behind that tragic consvluiion, 
which it is the aim of the dramatist 
to produce ; for in this world ive 
live, in all things, in 
tainty : and it is enough for us, if 
athwart the shadows of the night 
which still lie heavy on all beneath, 
we can trace on high the glimmering 
light, and golden exhalations 
the dawn.” * 

Even as to Hamlet, however, it will 
be seen that Horn, who is the most 
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thorougbgoiagadmlrerofShakapeare 
we have yet met with, will not admit 
that auch la the case. Ife contends 
that even there sufhrieiit hidicalions 
of this higher principle are to be 
found in the ;)ppearanc6 of the 
Ghost, with wJjich the piece opens, 
and the arrival of I'ortiubraa, the 
representative of a uewr order of 
tilings, with which it cioses. On 
this we shall have a word to say 
afterwards. 

It is time, however, to come to the 
observations of the German critics 
on tlie character of Hamlet, and the 
conduct of this most remarkable play. 
The germ of Goethe’s estimate of 
Hamlet’s charactt^r, and of the lead- 
ing idea which Shakspeare intended 
to convey, is contained in the follow- 
ing paragraph : — 

* Thetiiuf is out ot joint ; O curscid npite! 
That evtT I nu'i boi n to »et it ri^ht.' 

“ In these words, I imagine, will be 
found tbe key to Hamlet's wiiole pro- 
cedure. To me it is clear, iliat 
Sbakspeare meant in the prenent case 
to represent tbe etfects of a great 
action laid upon a soul unfit for the 
performance ot it. In this view the 
whole piece see in'* to me to he com- 
pos(Ml. All (vik-tree is planted in a 
costly jar, which Mhfiuid haie borne 
only pleaMWii ihnU'f* in its bosorn; 
the roots exp ind, ihe jar is sidvered ! 
A lovely, piii e, uuhhs and most moral 
nature, without the strength of nerve 
whu h toniiN a iuTo, sinks beneath a 
burden wliich it cannot bear, and 
iniiMt not ra^t away All duties are 
holy for him — the present is too hard, 
ImpO’^siViliiUM h a e Seiui required of 
him ; not In iii»*!rt‘*elveH impossibili- 
ties, but sueh for ulm. lie tui ns, and 
winds, and torments himseh : he ad- 
vances and recoils, is »*ver put in 
mind, ever puts in mind ; at 

last does all biit lose his purpose 
from his thought'- : yet still wtth<mt 
recovering his peace of mind." 1'his 
h finely thought and imagined, hut it 

g ives too favourable an impression of 
[amiet’a character, wliich at no lime 
could have beea of that pure and 
perfectly amiable kind which is 
here represented. On the contrary, 
good and evil must have been largely 
mixed in him from the very first 


though the activity of the worser part 
of bis nature may have been moro 
formidably developed by bis misfor- 
tune. SchlegelA estimate seems to 
be nearer the truth.* Respecting 
Hamlet's character 1 cannot, accord- 
ing to the vioa^s of the poet as 1 un- 
derstand them, pronounce altogether 
.so favourable a senttmee as Goethe's. 
He is, it is true, a mind of high culti- 
vation, a prince of royal manner. <«, 
endowed with the dnestseime of pro- 
priety, susceptible of noble ambition, 
and open in the highest degree lo 
enthusiasm for the foreign excellence 
in which he is deficient. He acts the 
part of madness with inimitable su^u'- 
riority ; while he convinces the per- 
sons who are sent to examine him of 
his loss of reason merely l»ecause he 
tells them unwelcome truths, and 
rallies them with the most caustic. 
wit. But ill the resolutions which he 
so often embraces, and always leayen 
unexecuted, the weakness of his vo- 
lition is evident: he doi's hiin*'clf only 
justice when he says there is no 
greater dissimilarity than i»elweeti 
himself and Herrule**. Heis notsolely 
compel Icil by nece*'siry to artifice and 
dissttnulailMn ; he has h iiatuiai incli- 
iiadon to move in crookctl ways; be 
is a hypomite towarils himself; h/a 
iar-IVlciifd si ruples are often mere 
pretexts i«» coier bis want ot deter- 
rninaiion ; tliouc'hl** — us be **nys on a 
diirerciii ocrasion, whieb have 

. . . ’ liul t>iM- j).irr wivb«m, 

Anil ••vri «1,' 

He bus beffi i biefiv co!id»*mned for 
)jis barnliuess iu repui/nig the love of 
Ophelia, to wbirii heMiiuiw if gave 
rise, and for bis mifeeliugne*<s at her 
death. But be is too much over- 
whelmed v\ till hisown sorrow to have 
any cotnpasMon to -pare for others; 
his appaient iudifiVvi lu e by no menus 
gives us the ineH'ure of his iiuerir.d 
pertiii button. Ou luo other hamf, 
we e\ideully juTceive in him n ma- 
licious joy when he has succeeded — 
more ihroiigh neressiiy and accident, 
which are alone able to compel him 
lo rpiiek and derisive mea«ute», tJinu 
from the merit of his courage,— In 
getting rid of his enemb s ; for go he 
(fxpresses hims<>lf after the murder 
of Boloiiiua, and respecting Ruaen- 
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crant 2 and Guildenfitern. Hamlet 
has no firm belief cither in liimself or 
in any tbinf( else; from expressions 
of religious confidence he passes 
to Bcepiical doubts ; he believes 
the ghost of his father when ho sees 
it, and as soon as it has disappeared 
it seems to him a deception.’' 

The colouring which Ticck has 
thrown around ihc character is per- 
haps still gloomier. We shall after- 
wards see that he imputes to him, in 
one pariiciilar, a degree of base- 
ness, which, if his conjecture were 
well founded, would sink his cha- 
ractiT so much as to deprive him 
of all our sympathies. Ot the mix- 
ture of qualities in the character 
generally, he says,* ** Contempt of 
life, mingled with a certain nervous 
clinging to it. cliaracterUes Hamlet 
in inost of the sceiieh ; a distinctive 
feature iu those miuda, which have 
lost the first bloom of existence 
througli oileiided piideand mortified 
Jeeling. and the calm steadiness of 
beliel ihroiigkn'sth'hb iitvestigaiion. 
In this troiibie<l state ot being all the 
passions shov\' tbetnselves in gloomy 
colours, — rag<‘, revenge, cunning, 
envy, pii<le/and aiiibiiion, stand fear- 
fnily pruiiiinent, and yet so relieved 
and It ansfigured as it were by feeling, 
wit, tasti^, know K'ilge, and peisonal 
dignity, iliat lids wondeiiul appear- 
ance fascinaif-H and fetler*< the mind: 
nay, ev4'u Its most repulsive features 
apjvear not wiihout a certain show of 
splendtMir and magnificence. This 
strange untHthouialde union of toll}* 
and Wisdom, of greatness of soul and 
pusilianiiuity, ot love and hatied, of 
vanity and true pride; ibis lover, who 
shows ]mssion, ytl on whose love w« 
canpl:o‘eno reliance; who speaks and 
ieels like a faithful uud noble friend ; 
vvliose attractive arniableness renders 
him, when he pleases, ilie popuiui idol, 
who, in a certain seuse, peiceives so 
clearly all the relations by vvdiich he is 
eurrounded, and yet U deceived by 
every one; ibis mixture of hetero- 
geneous posiiioQs, wdvicb, though iu 
a less degree, wt. so olteu meet witli 
in real life ; those wonderful contra- 
dictious, under which every mind of 
high eudowineut more or less la- 
boui's; all these combined features 
afford the key to the universal popu- 


larity of this tragedy and this cha^f 
racter.” 

Horn, in bis treatment of Hamlet* 
has somewhat varied from Ida uaual 
course. Instead of taking the cha. 
racters one by one and attempting at 
once to sketch their outlines, he in 
this case follows the course of the 
scenes, iiiterspersiog his exposition 
only with such observations as arise 
out of the partial lights which these 
scenes present. He attempts no for- 
niHi Hutiimary of the strange whole* 
prulvably because lie felt, that any 
such must necessarily be either para- 
doxical, and partially untrue, or SO 
vague and geiieial, as to have little 
meaning or Hignificance ; but leaves 
the reader to combine for himself, 
ill the best way he can, all the lights 
and hliadows which he has touched 
in, into such a w'hole as best harmo- 
nizes with his individual feeling. 

The singular felicity of dramatic 
exposition which tlie first scene in 
the *'pecLie-hauijted plaltorm of El- 
Ktneui affords; the consummate skill 
by whicb every tldug that can awa- 
ken curiosity and terror is com- 
bined ; — midnight, the glimpses of 
the moon above, the timeworn 
towers behind, the hollow murmur 
ol the sea beneath,— the cold, that 
;nakes the very soldier sick at 
heart, — the ominous stroke of the 
b(dl ; the .dnidovvy stalk of tlie bu- 
ried majesty of Denmark ; — all these 
features were too obvious, not to be 
a( knowb'dged and dwelt on by cri- 
tics of every nation, liut how finely, 
afuu' these ghonily terrors, is the 
iniutl led back to cheerfulness and 
confidence by Horatio's observa- 
tion oil the ciMiviug of the cock, 
anti Marcelliis's allusion to the pro- 
lectini: infiuent'** of Chrislmas.f 

“ The coming of the friendly day 
is indicated, and the overcharged 
heart seems already to see its light, 
and to be refreshed by the influence 
of the morning breeze. Marcellua 
gives additional exaltation u> this 
leeling by his allusion to him, 
through wdiose appearaure a higher 
light has been vouchsaled to all ; and 
though his reference be only to a 
chilciish belief, that on this sacred 
night uo evil spirit dare u^alk abroad, 

BO hallow'ed and so gracious is the 
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time,*') yet even tliis reroIlp<‘tio« ia 
enough to fill the heart with a grate- 
ful and consoling feeling. It is 
enough to indieate a divinity, aud 
the poet well knew that, witlumt 
such an indication, the terrors of the 
night would be telt to be too power- 
ful. Horatio, Iu»vvever, whose at- 
tention is itiore directed to the ex- 
teniah contiinies his allusion to the 
daybreak iii those exquisite lines-* 

* Uiit .Hffi* thr Tiif rn in nissrt inatUlo I'l.'ni, 
Walks «Vr tho ilt*\v of yon hi(;h cast<‘rri 
hill 

Thus it is, Mature is still the old, 
the true, the everrenovaiing friend 
of man whatever may be the 
changes and chances of life, Iiowevt r 
deep and fearftil the secrets with 
which the spiiit of man may have to 
deah she keeps lier ancient !inalier»‘d 
course ; and after the spectral night 
of the jjrate, the mornintr, bright as 
ever, like a young and bloomiru? 
deity, walks puiplecUd oter the 
dews of the eastern hill.’* 

From the dusky platform of the 
palace we are led to the audiencf* 
chamber, into the presence of the 
King and Queen, gliltering in all 
their bridal pomp, vvliile beside them 
stands the melancholy Hamlet— his 
inky coat,” an emblem of the dark- 
ness of his mind. 'I'he ambassadors 
are despatched to Norway ; Laertes 
lakes his leave for France ; and then, 
tor the fii>t lime, the King address- 
es Hamlet. His dress— his manner 
— hjn proposal of returning to \S It- 
tenberj:, ha\ e sill Wen rankling in the 
mind of the King, and his feelings 
break otif ihrotiL'h all the assumed 
composure ,i.nd condescenvion of his 
addiess. li^*ck i** Mnuulaily at isijue 
W'ith Horn, ami we eu^pect with the 
whole world bes'ule, in his estimate 
of Claudius, both in thi« scene and 
throughout the play; and probably 
'most of our readers, fdrer perusing 
his remarks on the character, will 
think hirn at issue also with hiroselb* 

** The King, sprung from a family of 
heroes, has many great and excellent 
qualities, though these are doubtlesa 
outweighed by many bad and base 
ones Yet he is throughout kingly and 
dignified ; he can be guilty of wicked 


and ruthless deeds, but he cannot ap- 
pear insignificant; treachery is his na- 
ture; his very being is made up of equi- 
vocation and perfidy ; yet all these 
revolting qualities he clothes with 
an air of iioldeness and amiability. 
He is strong aud large of stature, but 
!iandsome;‘even the Clbost describes 
him as in the, liighest degree seduc- 
tive ; and Hamlet, though behind his 
back he paints him as every way 
mean and detestable, yet feels him- 
self always rebuked and confused In 
his presence, and cannot make good 
before his opponent the high-sound- 
ing terras ol which he is so liberal 
when alone. Tlie usurper is neither 
so contemptible, nor the tnurderedf 
monarch so excellent, as the srui un- 
der the inlluenre of patsiou repre- 
sents them in the awful scene with 
his mother. 

“ When the King first appears, we 
see in iitm all the dignity of a king* 
his address is pointed, bis bearing 
noble; be despntebes bu^l^e^'^ and 
ceremony with tact, dec'^^ien, and 
skill. He then turns with something 
of exaggeriiled courtesy and ron- 
descensjon ;(» tifUiers him, 

aud still mole bis (aiber, lb<loicu«, 
wiiose favour and aitai*bim'nt be is 
naturally anxious to ronciliauv La- 
ertes obtainfc, without reqniiing even 
to ask for it, the iriding favour of 
Wing allowed to revisit France; 
and now the King turns with 
friendly and gentle mldress to Ham- 
let Aftectionafe as the opening is, 
the veiy circumstance that llarntet 
is the la^'t person who is addressed, 
snflirieiiily sIm»ws the degraded po- 
sition of the piinre. \ He answers 
little or nothing, and breaks forth 
,w'iih intetiliomil v^dieinence, when 
his mother, wIkuu he despises, ai- 
tempts to console him by s<»me tri- 
vial rommonplare The King is 
naturally oft'ended.and Hamlet must 
submit with patience to be schooled 
in a speech, which, however, con- 
tains much that is in iivell just and 
w^ell- founded. He is obliged to yield 
to the apparent entreaty «f the King, 
and to remain. The King colebraie*# 
this occasion, as he seem" to do every 
other, by a revel. He is a dehniirhee, 
a drinker— he is immoderate in alt 
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his pleasures ; but even the Ghost 
romplalns, that he too had been cut 
off* in the Moshoids of liis nin.* There 
is a resemblance betu'een the two 
brothers, and also between them and 
Hamlet; all of them are fond of 
hearing themselves talk, and they 
talk well. They deal in sentences 
and maxims, and the defective cha- 
racter which ia perceptible in Ham- 
let characterises more or less all the 
other personages nf the play.*’ 

We have quoted this pasMSge, cer- 
tainly not because we agree iviih the 
frpinioijs it contains, hut as a spe- 
cimen of the strange conceits into 
which the anxiety to he original 
sometimes seduees criiirs Kvery 
other critic had, ns in duty IxmiihI, 
abused ('laudius. Tieck, therefore, it 
seems, must defend him ; but really 
the defence seems either to contain 
its own refiitutlun, or is based on 
so ^lende^ a fotindnlioti that we 
cannot but wnridtM- lh.it such n theory 
should have been adopted, or a! leaf*t 
that if adople<l, it hbouid not have 
been better dt feuded. Of Hamlet's 
father, any tbini? either hinted or ex- 
pres'-ed, gives the highest idea; his 
heroism, his nobleness of character, 
bis affection for the Qtieen, his per- 
fect union of the m.ijestic and the 
amtahle, are not to he mistaken. That 
he deHciibes himself asciUoff in the 
blossom of his siu, is but tbe con- 
fession which the best of us must 
make, who has been surprised by 
tbe sudtlen stroke of death, ** un- 
housel’d, disappointed, unanerd.'* 
But in the treacherous murderer 
who succeeds him, what one (|ua- 
lity — wc do not say to engage our 
love — but to mitigate our dislike 
and contempt, can be found ? hero 
are the ^'nnat and r.rriUent'' <|Ua- 
lities that his apologist ascribes to 
him? Are such indeed consistent 
with the moral conception of a be- 
ing whose whole existence is ad- 
mitted to consist in treachery, rfpji- 
vocatioii, and perfidy ? Is there even 
an attempt made by Tieck himself to 
enumerate them ? We look in vain 
for a reference to any but bis kingly 
bearing, his eloquence, and his self- 
osscssion, when Laertes, incensed 
y the news of Ophelia*a death, and 
his father's murder, bursts into the 
palace, and threatens the anointed 
majesty of Denmark. The first is 
hardly worth contesting ; for, assur- 
edly, so factitious and accidental a 


point can scarcely be seriously men- 
tioned as a redeeming tpiality ; his 
eloquence, again, we are disposed to 
tliink with Horn, consists genet ally 
of mere rhetorical commonplaces, 
which neither come from, nor reach 
the heart; and, as for his dignified 
confidence when assailed by Laer- 
tes, we would say, he knew his man 
well— he knew him to be a mere 
brawling gallant of the day, as weak, 
unprincipled, and vacillating, as he 
was iioi'ty and wordy ; he knew there 
h a certain “ diiinity doth hedge a 
king ;** and confideni of the strength 
by which he was supported, and of 
the moral weakness ot his adversary, 
he remains untroubled. Is there any 
thing In all this that for one mo- 
ment gites iiH an idea of any real 
courage, or any true self-reliance in 
his character ? 

Hut to return to the pnfgres*; of 
the play. The scene in llu* audience- 
chuinber is followed by the mono- 
logue, 

that thi'i t(.'(i, too solid tb'^h ivouid 
im lt! ’* 

a monologue expressive of the pro- 
foutiiiebt melancholy and diHiru^t of 
life, yet immediately wucceeard by 
the scene with Horatio, which opens 
in a cheerfully — almost jeMing tone. 
** It is a traditional, and almost ine- 
radicable error,’* says Horn, “that 
a serious and melancholy character 
can never, either in speech or ac- 
tion, be otherwise than melancholy. 
Nature and truth know nothing of 
such a position, but the very re- 
verse. As an eye. directed for 
twenty four hours without interrup- 
tion to a single point would become 
blind, HO the'mind of the unfortunate 
would destroy itself if Ids grief 
could find no relaxation ; if wit and 
humour did not stand so close even 
to the deepest melaiit holy. Expe- 
rience should have taught us that 
there is nothing wittier than— de- 
spair!” 

Polonlus comes next upon the 
scene, and here again Tieck differs 
from most other commentators, and 
we think, also, from common sense. 
Not contented with trying Ui repel 
the exploded idea of Poloutiis being 
m mere buffoon, he is determined to 
exalt him into a most profound, re- 
jected, and able statesman. True, 
Polonius may have been a very ex« 
cellent privy counsellor in his day--* 
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though even then no Solomon^-but 
he is evidently passe ; he draws on 
his memory, not his judgment, for 
his wise saws and excellent advices 
to his son and daughter, which no 
one can doubt he is now delivering 
for the thousand and first time. But 
Ophelia;— here, indeed, is metal 
more attractive — vvliat is her situa- 
tion ? VVliat is the nature of that re- 
lation in which site stands to Ham- 
let? Of all Tieck's ofl'euces, what 
we can least forgive him is his treat- 
ment of the character of llphelia, 
and of that of Hamlet, in his supposed 
relation to her. He begins, of course, 
after the manner of commentators, 
with finding all his predecessors to- 
tally in the wrong. 

“ Of all the characters, that of 
Ophelia appears to me to Jiave been 
the most misunderstood. It may be 
difficult, since the poet has rather 
hinted at than expressed it, to give 
any clearness to this enchanting 
combination, in which vanity, co- 
quetry, the inliueiicc of the senses, 
love, art, and seiionsness, deep me- 
lancholy, and madness, show them- 
selves in succession, or at the same 
moment. If, however, 1 do not mis- 
apprehend his purpose, the poet 
meant throuuh the whole piece to in- 
dicate, that she had, in tlie intoxication 
and abandonment of passion, already 
yielded to the prince so much, that 
the warnings and hints of ljae:te$ 
come too late. It is worthy of the 
great poet, that this relation of the 
parties, like so many others in the 
piece, remains an enigma; but it is 
only in this point of view that Ham- 
let’s conduct attains its full bitter- 
ness, or Ophelia’s grief and madness, 
its consistency.” 

Wc will do Tieck the justice to 
add, that his proofs are ingeni- 
ously put together— Ihoijgli, after 
all, they prov<* nothing. What 
point in Ophelia’s character is not 
sufificiently explained by the simple 
consideration, that she Iiad early 
surrendered her young heart to tint 
rose and expectancy of the fair 
state that he in happier times had 
loved her once, and led her to believe 
so; that now, with a heart lacerated 
by misfortune, distracted by doubt, 
oppressed by the load of a mighty 
undertaking laid upon it, without tiio 
power of execution, he seems to 
&Bve forgotten the past, and that his 
language breathes only bitter irony, 


suspicion of female virtue or con- 
stancy ; that this wild commotion of 
mind in her supposed lover soon 
appears converted into madness ; 
that her father is dead, murdered 
by that lover — her brother gone — 
not a friend left to protect, to ad- 
vise, or to console ? Is tliere not in 
all this, working on a frame of un- 
usually nervous tenderness, a suffi- 
cient explanation of her giief and 
madness ; and in the madness itself, 
a sufficient explanation of all these 
equivocal expressions which escape 
from her in the eclipse of reason? 
Is it necessary to add to all this, as a 
cause, the consciousness of guilt, the 
misery occasioned by seduction ? 

But Tierk not only gratuitously 
and most indefensibly assumes the 
guilt of Ophelia, but as a consequence 
goes on to deny that Hamlet really 
feels any afleclion for her : he maiu- 
taiiis on the contrary, tiiat througii- 
out the piece Hamlet expreswes 
nothing but contempt both lor her 
and lier lather, whom he looks upon 
as a mere go betw^een, who had sa- 
crificed his daughter to his own 
ambiiion. Horn remniks with more 
justice, “ The extent and degret; of 
Hamlet’s love it may be difficult to 
deteimine, but he wdio loved his 
great father with tuch reverential 
UmdernebS, could not in another 
and voluntary attncliment be fal.->e 
to himse.f. Ic may be admitted 
that filial tcndeineKs occupies the 
first place in his mind, and it is true 
that when this father, his prop and 
slay, is g<nie, though his love lor 
Ophelia is not extinguished, the ele- 
ment of peace and trampiillity in 
wdiich it might have floui^shed, dis- 
appeais. Still, however, 1 w'ouhi 
repeat, that even the circumsturice 
that Hamlet pours out all the weight 
of his despair and liis incipient mad- 
ness upon Ophelia, speaks in favour 
of Ills Jove ; tlioueh love indeed in its 
most rniserablfi form, which existing 
ilia wounded spirit cannot help lacer- 
ating in turn.” “ riie dialogue ivitli 
Oplielia is the sequence of the soli- 
loquy ‘ To be or not to be,* and bor- 
rows from it ils tone and colouring. 
In the state of iniiid in which Hamlet 
feels himself, love appears something 
too lovely for tiiis miserable world: 
despair dare not love, but rather finds 
a wretched pleasure Id tormenting 
the object of its affection. It is thus 
that Hamlet breaks out, in the bitter- 
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utfMs of his agony, againat her and 
against himself; and that the nunnery 
seems tohim the only refuge to which 
he can advise her to dy. The tragic 
pity which this produces is raised to 
its height by the concluding woids of 
Ophefia: she is now us desolate 
as he, nay, perhaps more so ; she 
has not lost her lover; he is not 
dead ; for that might, through a deep, 
calm, and perennial sorrow be en- 
dured — but the object of )jer affec- 
tions is suddenly cunveiud before 
her eyes into a frightful and grin- 
ning maniac. She laments his mad- 
ness, and is unconscious how soon 
she is herself to become its vic- 
tim.” 

Even the strangely cold expression 
of Hamlet on hearing of Ophelia's 
death, “ What ! the fair Ophelia 
affords no argument against the real- 
ity or the original depth of his affec- 
tion. At this moment he is a fugitive 
escaped from shipwreck, sick in body 
and in niiuth his thoughts are occu- 
pied withachousaiid things, his spirits 
as in a dream are all bound up; the 
words at first awaken no sensation, 
he replies to them in a state of half- 
consciousness — but when tlie reality 
breaks upon him, when he sees t!»e 
innocent object of his youtlilul affec- 
tion, whose Jieart lie had helped to 
break, laid in tlie cold {.Tra^e before 
him, then the torrent ilirough 

theicy crustihat cowrs itjjsiult'venin 
the passionate vf-hemeim*, exaggera- 
tion, and insani; violence o('iheM*enc 
that follows, the wildu- ss of his 
language, and the scu ilie in the 
grave, we. perceive, exactly the re- 
sult which love, remorse, Oisgiist «*it 
the factitious exhibition of Ic^Iiug 
by her brother, ami some tinge of 
incipient insanity in iiineo lf, loiglit, 
undersuch ciicunistaiices.be ('xpect- 
ed to produce, in a mind like that of 
Hamlet. 15ut if it bo not easy to ac- 
count for Haiiilei’sappaM'iK iiidifi’er- 
ence to the tidings at first, how much 
would the difficulty be increased on 
the supposition of Tii ck ? How deep 
would then be our contempt for his 
selfishness and cruelty throughout in 
his treatment of his victim ! Bat w'c 
need say no more of a conjecture 
which is felt at once to revolt against 
the views of Shakspeare, as well as 
all the better feelings of our nature. 

No part of Schlegel's criticism la 
more characteristic than his obser- 
vations on the speech recited by the 
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player, in the scene which follows 
Ophelia's description of Hamlet’s in- 
terview with her. To most readers, it 
certainly appears a piece of unmean- 
ing bombast. On this Scblegel re- 
marks, “ As one example of the many 
niceties of Shakspeare which have 
never been understood, 1 may allude 
to the style in which the speech of 
the player respecting Hecuba is con- 
ceived. It has been the subject of 
much controversy among the com- 
mentators whether this was the com- 
position of Shakspeare himself, or 
borrowed from others, and whe- 
ther, in the praise of the piece 
of which it is supposed to be a 
part, he was speaking seriously or 
merely meant to ridicule the tragic 
bombast of bis contemporaries. It 
never occurred to them that this 
speech must not be judged of by 
itself, but in connexion with the 
place where it was introduced. To 
<iistillgui^h it as dramatic poetry in 
the ilself, it w'as necessary that 
it should rise above the dignified 
poetry of the play, in the same pro- 
portion that the theatrical elevation 
of the rest does above simple nature. 
Ib'iice Shakspeare has composed the 
play in Hamlet altogether in senten- 
tious rhymes, full of antitheses. But 
this solemn and measured tonedid not 
piiit a speech in which violent emo- 
tion ought to prevail; and the poet 
had no Ollier expedient tiian the one 

which he made choice — overchar- 
ging the pathos. The language of 
ifie speech in cjiiestion is certainly 
falsely cmiphatical ; hut yet this fault 
is so mixed up with true grandeur, 
that a player, practised in calling up 
in himself artificially the imitated 
emotions, may certainly be carried 
away by it. Besides, it will hardly 
he believed that Shakspeare knew 
so little of his art as not to be. aw'are 
that a lengthened epic relation of a 
transaciioh that happened so long 
before as the destruction of Troy, 
could neither be dramatic nor the- 
atrical.” 

Of the play itself wdiich follows, 
— the device by which Hamlet re- 
solves ” to catch the conscience of the 
King,”— -Tieck observes, “ It is in the 
power of the performer of the part to 
render this scene one of the most 
striking in the piece. The King haa 
again collected his energies. If he 
is still troubled, he is able at least 
to conceal it in the presence of the 
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court. He talks in a friendly man- 
ner to Hamlet, jests with the Queen, 
or with the other ladies and nobles. 
He is so occupied, indeed, with mer- 
riment and conversation, that be 
pays no attention to the pantomime, 
in which, according to the custom 
of the old English theatre, the whole 
coming incidcMits of the play were 
shadowed out. But Hamlet’s re- 
peated iiirits at last awaken his at- 
tention. Since Hamlet cannot con- 
trol his emotion, he feels there must 
be something of importance in the 
piece, something wliicli has some 
allusion to himself. When tiie poi- 
soner enters — W'hcn the brother Is 
murdered, even as he had murdered 
his own — when he sees this, and 
cannot doubt at the same time that 
his crime is no longer a secret, then 
conscience outi>reak8 throui^h all his 
hypocrisy; he flies in ten or as before 
a spectre. The developeinent, the 
artful preparation for this event — 
and yet its sudden and striking arri- 
val, must, if well represented, give 
an extraordinaty interest to the 
scene, and render the King unques- 
tionably the chief object of into- 
rest. But to bring out the full 
effect, it would be well if the scene 
could be arranged as it was in the 
theatre of Sliakspearc. Tlie King 
and Queen should be seated on a 
raised bench behind, hut not at too 
great a distance from the spectators 
— Ophelia by their side — Hamlet on 
a stool at her feet : then we should 
escape the sight of the small stage 
behind, which ruins the poet’s in- 
tended effect. Shakspeare, on the 
contrary, intended this second tra- 
gedy to be played in the foreground, 
without curtain, or any preparation 
whatever. The king and queen in 
this miniature tragedy played in pro- 
file; and indeed the audience were 
not particular even if they occasion- 
ally turned their backs on the assem- 
bled court. Thus the King and his 
attendant party were always kept 
fully before the eye of the specta- 
tors."* 

Tieck, indeed, is always happy 
when he has to speak of stage effect, 
or propriety of representation. His 
observations on the Ghost are full 


of good sense. He blames the mo- 
notonous recitation which is com- 
mon in the part. *' The dead Ham- 
let, it is true, has no longer flesh and 
blood, but he has ail the human pas- 
sions of auger, jealousy, and desire 
of revenge. Even though modified, 
therefore, the pathos of the part must 
shine through— there must be anger 
in his words, and vehemence in his 
gestures. In London, the Ghost 
was absolutely ridiculous in both 
theatres, so unmeaningly did he stalk 
up and down, and repeat his part as 
if he had been reading a lecture.*’ 
In the famous dialogue between 
Hamlet and his mother, the ghost, he 
thinks, ought to appear not in armour 
as Is usually the. case, but in his or- 
dinary dress, t Ghosts like men 
have a sense of propriety and fituesK ; 
the spirit appeared in arms upon the 
platform, among the armed guard, 
because in such garb it hacl been 
usually seen by them, hut in the bed- 
room of the Queen he ought to ap- 
pear in the dress most suited to the 
place, “ in his habit as he lived." 

We think there is much ingenuity 
in another of Tieck s conjectures as 
to the proper manner in* which the 
fencing scene between Hamlet and 
Laertes ought to be represented. 
The difficulty arises from the stage- 
direction. “ In scuffling fhet/ chiuujc 
rapiers, and Hamlet wounds Laer- 
tes." Every one feels that there 
are strong improbabilities coiuiected 
with the supposition, that an actual 
cliange of the rapiers should take 
place during the scuffle; besides, that 
the change not being of a kind which 
can be made palpable lothe audience, 
must he considered as an entirely 
undramatic incident. Tieck’s con- 
jecture (which, by the way, adds 
another base feature to the character 
of his prolerje, the King) is, that (>Irii- 
dius, since the occasion when Laer- 
tes, at the head of the populace, had 
made his way into his palace, and 
threatened his person, jias become 
almost as great an object of hatred 
and jealousy to the King as Hamlet; 
his wish therefore is, like that of lago 
in speculating on the chances of 
the encounter between Roderigo 
and Cassio, that in the duel both 


* Dramaturgische Blatter, vo). i. p. 6D. 

f Tieck'it view is supported by the stage-direction, in the quarto edition of 1603, 
Enter the Ghost in his night gown." 
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should fall. Either way it makes 
for him." He supposes, therefore, 
what certainly appears by no means 
improbable, that after each stage 
of the assault the rapiers are laid 
by for a time, while the combat- 
ants refresh themselves by walking 
up and down, and that by the con- 
trivance of the King the page or 
attendant to whom in the mean- 
time they are intrusted, on a sign 
from him, makes the exchange, and 
delivers the poisoned foil to Hamlet. 
In this way the puzzling word, ** they 
change,” is supposed to refer not to 
the combatants but to the atten- 
dants. 

But in making this passing obser- 
vation we are anticipating for we 
have yet got no farther in the regu- 
lar course of the play than the mas- 
terly scene of fiery eloquence, deep 
pathos, and spiritual terror— in the 
apartment of the Queen. Hamlet 
has left the chamber where Claudius 
is vainly attempting to pray; he will 
not kill him in a situation where 
the chance is, that if dismissed from 
earth he ** goes to Heaven ; ” he 
will wait till he can find him 
” drunk, asleep, or in his rage,” en- 
gaged in some act ** that lias no 
relish of salvation in it — then trip 
him, that his heels may kick at 
Heaven.” But iii all these purposes 
of refined and fearful revenge, these 
resolutions to kill the soul as well 
as the body, Hamlet is, in truth, 
representing his own state of mind 
and his own determination as darker 
and more hideous than they are. 
Could we believe them to be real, 
our pity for him would merge in 
horror and disgust; but, in truth, be 
shrinks from murder, above all, from 
murder while the victim is com- 
muning with Heaven; lie feels he 
cannot now do the deed, be puts oiF 
its execution indefinitely, and then 
endeavours to excuse his delay and 
irresolution even to his own mind, 
by dwelling on the more complete 
and awful vengeance which the fu- 
ture may afiord. 

On his mother's summons he en- 
ters her apartment, where the unfor- 
tunate Polonius is concealed. 

The Q'leen begins the conversa- 
tion, exactly as is generally the case 
in real life under similar circumstan- 
ces. Feeling the consciousness of her 
own crime, she takes the initiative 
in reproach, for she knows her son’s 
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weakness, and how easily he may 
be shaken from his purpose. For 
once, however, she errs, for he is 
now at the highest pitch of his mo- 
ral strength ; and terrified by the 
unusual force of his expressions, 
she cries for help. Polonius, conceal- 
ed behind the arras, hurries to her as- 
sistance, and is stabbed by Hamlet. 
This situation may be said to embo- 
dy one of the profoundest tragic 
epigrams which ever poet devised. 
The poor, half honest, half prudent, 
half witty, half foolish old man, so in 
love as it were with life, might have 
plausibly calculated on some ten or 
twenty years longer of existence ; 
and now in a moment he is hurried 
off, entangled in his own intrigues, 
detected in the honourable employ- 
ment of listening — an undertaking 
which he had volunteered merely to 
draw some fresh complimentary 
phrase from the flattering king: while 
again, in regard to Hamlet, the most 
energetic niornent of his life is lost, 
— since he accumpliohes nothing by 
the only actmi to which he rouses 
himself but a miserable murder, 
a crime which is only productive of 
farther misery. He wishes to hurl 
the cruel usurper from bis throne; 
and at this moment ho might have 
done so, for he has for the first time 
st rewed his courage to the slicking 
point : but a ruthless fate mocks the 
waverer; and he wastes the whole 
fulness of his strength in killing — a 
fiy, which he might have swept away 
with his pocket haudkerchief. 

Hamlet at the moment feels but 
imperfectly the crime of which be 
has been guilty; nay, he seems at 
first to succeed in making it the sub- 
ject of brief but bitter jests before 
lie addresses himself to rouse and 
shake the heart of his mother. He 
does BO with an eloquence, whose 
fire, like that of Hecla, breaks 
through snow, and rages the more 
fearfully that it has been so long 
suppressed. The Queen is unable 
to stop the stream of his dis- 
course ; but her son can say no- 
thing more cutting than what, in the 
few moments of clear perception 
which remain to her, she had doubt- 
less often said to herself. But now in 
the moment of the most vehement 
excitement of the nephew against 
the uncle, the spirit of the ancient 
monarch appears again to whet his 
blunted purpose, a moment which. 
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for its simple and touch 
ness, is perhaps unparalleled. Ger- 
trude, however, perceives not the 
spirit — for impurity can percciie 
nothing spiritual ; she believes, on 
the contrary, that her son’s laiigiiafife 
is that of madness; and though he 
establishes the contrary by the clear- 
est proofs, the scene ends without 
any determinate counsel on his part, 
or any decided resolution on hers.”* 

With the I'ourtli act of the tragedy 
the progress of the piece begins to 
jag; and Horn justly remarks, that 
both the fourth and hfth acts partake 
fully as much of the character of 
the epic poem or romance as of 
tlie drama. We see in them little 
more than rapidly succeeding events, 
situations. Hashes of character, inci- 
dents brought about without the will 
of the actors or against it. No clear 
aim or object any where appears in 
view. Something of mental disease 
seems to pervade every one of the 
actors in these scenes as well as 
Hamlet; a feeling of general incon- 
stancy, insincerity, and treachery be- 
gins to oppress the mind with de- 
spondency, and prepares for us 
that rapidly succeeding series of 
mortal catastrophes which crowd the 
latter pages of this tragic volume. 
In such a mood, we are in a humour 
to talk of graves and the scene 
witli the gravedigger in the church- 
yard, with its strange current of mad 
humour flowing across the darkest 
channels, and making matter for 
merriment out of every thing calcu- 
lated to awe and appal the mind, 
seems only in keeping with the cha- 
otic and mouldering nature of all 
around us. 

The scene with the gravedigger, in 
the commencement of the fifth act,” 
says Horn, “ has always been popu- 
lar. Who, indeed, could resist this 
philosopher, who turns all philoso- 
phical thinking into jest; tliis wit, 
who scatters ids sallies, his quirks, 
and quiddities abroad, as be casts the 
earth about with his shovel ? Let us 
not, however, rest satisfied with be- 
ing merely delighted, for a deep 
tragic meaning is to be found lurking 
in uie background. 

It seems to me as if the whole 
foundation of this great world-drama 
were breaking up at the close of the 


fourth act ; it shakos beneath us at 
every step, and as from some soil of 
naphtha, ilames burst forth at the 
tread of every powerful footfall. The 
world, as Hamlet himself says, is out 
of joint, and none is near to bring 
tbeconfu^ioti into order (exrept For- 
tinbras, who is still occupied with 
his expedition against I^daud.) The 
miserable usurper has entered into 
a new scheme of poisoning, with the 
scarcely less miserable Laertes, and 
both have displayed no inconsider- 
able accomplishments in that detest- 
able study. A country so situated may 
be said to be without a government, 
and fast hurrying to decay. What 
consequence can follow ? ^rctliinks 
there isnothiug we sliould more natu- 
rally look for under such circumstan- 
ces than acli urcLyard scene ; and there 
isan agreeable relief in meeliiig there 
with one sound and healthy being 
among so many diseased, who even 
from tile grave itself can jest at the 
grave and all the world, lu the scene 
with his assistant, and afterwards 
with Hamlet and Horatio, he ap- 
pears with the pride and the com- 
placency of a king; he aspires to 
play the despot; he lays down the 
laws of suicide in all time coming — 
declares himself and his own trade to 
be the noblest in the w orld — treats 
his assistant like a bondman— gi^es 
liis opinion roundly as to Hamlet's 
folly, and still more so as to that 
of all Englishmen ; and all this the 
sneering insolent rogue is allowed 
to do, because he is the only sound- 
hearted and sound- headed being 
whom we meet. 

** It may be asked,^^what has Ham- 
let to do in the churchyard r How 
came he there ? — for as yet he knew 
not that the funeral procession of 
Ophelia was to follow^ Hamlet is 
indeed intent upon one object, the 
punishment of the King; but fully 
aware of his own weakness, he seems 
willing to leave the execution of his 
intent to fate or chance ; he, who 
never completely lived, is now, as 
it were, half dead, and feels him- 
self most at home among the dead 
and the tombs. He broods with a real 
pleasure over ideas of corruption, yet 
even here the perfect individuality of 
bis character is never forgotten, as for 
instance in his allusion to the jaw- 
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bone of Cain, the first murderer. Not 
only, however, does the interven- 
tion of the Gravedi|rger prevent 
any feeling of monotony in ihetse 
contemplation A of death and de- 
cay, but the presence of Horatio — 
present apparently against his will 
— assists in relieving the funeral 
<^ffect upon the reader. TJie ex- 
cellent, but somewhat limited Ho- 
ratio, obviously dislikes the whole 
scene by wJiich he is surrounded ; 
bis pra(‘tical turn of mind sIjowh him 
immediately, that all those line spe- 
culations of Hamlet on death and 
on the different skulls which he han- 
dles, lead to nothing, and he is anxi- 
ous to be gone. Instead of endea- 
vouring, by any high idea, to elevate 
his speculations above the corruption 
by whicii they are surrounded, he 
iieter api>ears so poor and destitute 
of ideas as now. His exclamations, 
— ‘It might,inylord’— ‘ A}', ray lord* 

‘ Not a jot more, my lord,’ itc. are 
t\w miserable coiiimcmplaces of the 
barrenest conversation ; nay, he ap- 
p<‘ar8 in the light of a ridiculous 
pedant, when, iii reply to Hamlet’s 
question, ‘ Is not parchment made of 
sheepskin?* he replies, with the 
most technical gravity, ‘ Ay, my lord, 
and of calves* skins too.* This ques- 
tion he can resolve, but it is plain 
that Hamlet’s beautiful address to 
the skull of Vorick makes little or no 
impression on his mind. 

“ And now Ophelia’s funeral pro- 
ression enters. We had loved her 
living ; we are now to receive assu- 
rance that filie no lunger needs our 
pity, and can strew fairer flowers on 
lier grave than those which theQfieen 
scatter.s there. For the last time, 
at the bight of her pale corpse, is 
Hamlet roused into noble energy, 
as all true grief is, when it stands 
side by side with the loud, but 
empty aflectalion of .sorrow. If 
we feel a momentary emotion when 
Laertes springs into his sister’s 
rave, it is dispelled the instant he 
egins to talk of Pelion and Olym- 
pus. It is by this empty and hollow 
show of grief that Hamlet is excit- 
ed ; he feels that, ill as he may have 
often acted, Ms grief is purer, deep- 
er, and more real ; he feels that he, 
too, has often dealt too much in 
words — but always in solitude— in 
self-delusion; he has never laid 
cldm to the character of a hero by 


the wordy vehemence of his language 
in public, or the theatrical exaggera- 
tion of hisfeelings. Hence the moral, 
if not physical, superiority he main- 
tains over Laertes in the contest in 
the grave — hence the interest awak- 
ened by his touching protestation, 

‘1 Jove l Ophulhi; forty thouband bro- 
tln rs 

Couhl not, with all their quantity of love, 
Miike up uiy fium.’*’ 

Horn sees, in the arrival of Fortin- 
bras and his elevation to the Danish 
crown by the dying voice of Ham- 
let, that piinciple^ of consolation 
which, to mostreaders, appears to be 
so much wanting in Hamlet ; that 
prospect of calm feeling and steady 
action on which the mind seeks to 
repose after the sea of troubles in 
which it lias been involved. An edi- 
fice of gigantic proportions, but of 
no coherence or regularity, which 
must shortly have crumbled into 
dust of its own accord, has just been 
crushed to pieces ; but out of its 
ruins is to arise one more firmly 
based, more compactly built, be- 
neath whose roof men feel that they 
can seek for shelter, against whose 
solid pillars and strong built walls 
they can lean with safety. As Ham- 
let is speculation personified, so 
Fortinbras is the representative of 
action ; he rays little or nothing. 
Yet from first to last he is repre- 
sented as an important character; 
and his appearance at last upon the 
scene of slaughter, treachery, and 
crime, is like the return of sunshine 
after a tempest — of order after con- 
vulsion. All this is doubtless true, so 
far as if goes. Hut after all, the gloom 
of the tragedy is too deep to be dis- 
pelled by this ray of consolation; 
our thoughts are rather in the coffin 
w'iih Hamlet and Ophelia, than on 
the throne with Fortinbras; there is 
nothing by which they are elevated 
“ above the smoke and stir of this 
dim spot, which men call earth,” — 
changeable and troubled “ as in the 
best It is,” — to the sphere where the 
wicked cease from troubling, where 
the weary are at rest, where the enig- 
ma of existence is rendered clear ; 
for clouds and thick darkness rest 
over it even to the last, and the hol- 
low voice of blind chance alone re- 
plies to our anxious questioning of 
the future in the words of the dying 
Hamlet,—" The rest is Silence*^ 
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0ottt» Slini&rxtsiatttie* 

No. LXXI. 

XPH A'EN XTMnOSIfl KTAIKXIN nEPINISSOMENAXlN 
" HAE.4 KflTIAAONTA KA©HMENON OINOHOTAZEIN, 

2 . 

PHoc. ap. Ath. 

[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning/*^ ’Tis right for good winkribhing pkofle, 

I^OT TO LET THE JUG PACK ROUND THE DOARD LIKE A rHlPPLB; 

But gaily to chat while discussing their tipple.** 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’/w— 

And a very Jit motto to put to our Nodes.] 

C. N. ap. Amhr. 

jj^cenc — Penetralia of the Lodge — Time, ne iref‘ short hour ayont the Twal^ 
Present, North and Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD, 

It was nae safe in you, sir, to gie a* your dornostics the play fora hale 
iTiotith in hairst, and to Iceve incog a* ahinc by your single se)*, in this 
Sanctum/like the last remaining wasp in its nost, at the close o' the hum- 
min’ season ; — for what if you had been taken ill wi’ some sort o’ paralysis 
in your limbs, and been unable to ring the alarm bell for succour Y Diiina 
ye see that you micht hae expired fur want o’ nouiishment, without the 
neighbourhood ha ’in' had ony suspicion that a great licht was extinguished, 
and that you niiclit hae been found siltin’ in your chair, no a corp in clacs, 
but a skeleton ? You sliould regally, sir, hae nmir consideration, and no ex- 
pose your freens to the risk o’ sic a shock. WulJ you promise Y 

north. 

You forget, James, that the milk-lassie called eveiy morning, and eke the 
baker’s boy— -except, indeed, during the week 1 subsisted on ship- biscuit 
and fruitage. 

SHEPHERD. 

You auld anchorite ! ' 

NORTH. 

Such occasional abstraction, my dear James, I feel to be essential to my 
moral and intellectual well-being. 1 caimot do now without some utter 
solitude. 

SHEPHERD. 

But folk ’ll begin to think you crazy — and I’m no sure if they would be 
far wrang. 

NORTH. 

At iny time of life, James, it matters not much whether I be crazy or 
DOt,-^indeecl one so seldom sees a man of my age who is not a little so, 
that I should not wish to be singular— though, 1 confesB, that 1 have a 
strong repugnance to the idea of dotage. Come, now, be frank with your 
old friend, and tell me, if the oil in the lamp be low, or if the lamp itself 
but ivant trimmiag ? 

SlfEPIlEKD. 

Neither. But the lamp’s o’ a curious construction— a self-feedin’, aelf- 
trimmin’ lamp— and, sure aneucb, at times in the gloom it gies but a glim- 
mer— sae that a stranger micht imagine that the licht was on its last legs— 
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but would 8 UQ 0 Btart to aee tbc rooiiitni .a sudden briclit as day, as if tlte 
windbw-eLutters had been opened by an invisible hand^ and let in a* the 
heavens. 

NORTn. . 

1 never desire to be brilliant. 

SHEPnKBD. 

Nor docs the Day. 

NORTH. 

Nor the Night 

SllRpnERD. - . 

There lies the charm o' their beauty, sir, just as yours. vTiicre's nae os« 
tentatlon either in the eun, or in the moon, or in the stare, or in Christo- 
pher North. . 

NORTH. ' • 

Ah ! you quiz I 

SHErnRRD. 

Tliero’s the sun. IIoo aften does he keep out o* sidit through the greatest / 
p^rt even o’ a laiig simmer day ! True, ye aye ken, wiihouten oiiy science, 
wliereabooU he is in the sky ; for that face o’ his canua be sae entirely hid- 
den that our cen diniia hear it silently speak. 

NORTH. 

A mixed image, James — a— 

siiHinii:RD. 

Saft, sweet, laigh murmur, as it were, o’ licht. I’m alludin’, the noo, to 
the sun far ben iii heaven on a serene day — when, if you could suppose a 
human ee openin’ for the first time on natur’, the human being would think 
the nir was the $ud o' which he had read in the liible, and perhaps imagine 
that St Mary’s loch was what was ca’d licht 1 Or possibly he micht jnemde 
in hia idea the grecnucss o’ llie hills, out or in the water ; but wliatever he 
thocht or feh, wu canna doubt that he would be happy as a seraph, and 
utter a thanksgiving to the Invisible* 

NORTH. 

My dear Shepherd, I forget and forgive your banter in the beauty of such 
images — so purely Scottish. 

SlfCPlinRH. 

Wliare's the sun in a thunner* storm ? You micht absolutely believe he 
was afraid o’ bein’ struck by tlic llchtniu'. 

NORTH. 

That's an original thought, if ever there was one. Ha ! ha ! ha I James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wlia the deeviJ ever heard a man afore lauchin' at the sbooblime ? 

NORTH. 

Why, that's another ! 1 must begin to look serious. 

MlEPllERD. 

ICnawin’, like a great chemist as he is, that water’s a nou*conductor, and 
naturally abhorred by the electric fluid— when the tempest’s at its hiebt, 
and threatens to tak the sky by storm 

NORTH, 

That is the third. 

SHEPHERD. 

*-^and to escalade the verra citadel into which he has retired--.^ 

. NORTH., 

Fourth. 

--—the sun conimands the clouds to become rain and droon the licLt^ 
nin’ 1—— ^ 

NORTH, 

Fifth. 

SHEPHERD. 

■ —And then sally in' frae the dungeon- vaults of that colestial stro^hold, 
he shows his unharmed h ead all glittering wi’ golden hair, mair beautifu' than 
an angel!s, while earth lauchs back to heaven, and from all her groves hymn- 
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?'n gratultttloii thftt gladdcji the 

blue lut and the green hilJs wi holy orhoes I 

^01tTH. 

The half^dozeb' 

bllliPllERl/. 

O* whattt y 

NOKTII. 

Of origin ai ideas. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na— Tou're turnin’ the tables on me noo, sir. 

, NORTH, 

Well— xvell— lot it he bo. 

(^// /«.S thumb 0,1 the rim North mahes rewire the Circular, so 
tiuit lit fliul tlic SlICPllERD t\i ('/i(lUfff>JlUJS,) 
r . , SIllirilEUD. 

1 Cil i.mi selfish. A drop c.iuld wersli dreffs ot the bottom o* vours and 
Ser rV ! Bat ae prude turn dcservcH 

mi I I. (/v, i >oi<TH hi „ts muncujfui" it of the orru /, nud restores t/o- 

>•««- my '*o,.nic 

J -5 . Ltt IT). Ivi. 33 youl hiunic njoul 1 hat’s a kind cretur! 

, xou'in, 

i noil the moon, James ? 

... . ftiirpiiKRii. 

>>hy, Mr, she rdtea eomca out o’ her bowt r wlien fho pun U Ojiiih,’ fnc 

to l“ w'r "t"/) '’f '‘‘“’.'m-’f. I'wt nane may se.. her tiihin’ a Halk, ha[my 

to \.xe iiJip-ed into obscurity by that omnipotent licht. 


Seven. 


.NORTH. 


, , sVillLniMRl). 

douVtHMiL“‘fhl“V!Tf “‘'lt <»’ my soeicly in a’ its splen- 

Eight. 

, , , SHEPHERD. 

joW?inirhoamr,n7.r “ « i.rn she rouidnn help rr- 

ioo iu'‘:.zTiSen[!f ‘ 

^ . NORTH, 

^lue. 

V 

11 , SlIEPnEKD. 

«ud d v"uMmn '**’■ meet th.'' lagging cloud., 

dual, oolai, mat mass she met, rai iii’ naething lor llio 
enjoy for a uldle hiM- hchn'iil'*'-'.*’^- oiviv the, hills, sae that she 

gaze, and lavin’ heihcjl ^‘oon - *^**•^ pnncpt.s fib unuin’ a people’s 

liut no h,iU 'sae White as he, oin i'?! V I"” ““<1 "’hiK; am-fts. 

what whiteness is like that o’ riics whwi"”.’,’’ t^m/ave o’ lilies— and 

the locli ? t*‘«y K'ow in the garden, or in 


Ten. 


NORTH. 


A„J . , , SHEPHERD. 

.I.W ir.L.lL;,”Skru,';‘:;^n[» ii“ “ i"' 

in’ wliile we continued to S;!. L fsh!^^ 

hearttodoiuinecr-lhadaniab Hi^t.f. • ^ •‘'"’‘J*''’.'' ‘l^een'/ 

beauty over all upward eyes-outfoniJrmlf^r'^-i^®!'"^^^ 


- aiiiaiatHRui to tvi; 


,p s' uj#*Tajii uyoH — 0 
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NORTH. 

Eleven. 

SIlElTiRUU. 

What’s a’ the sliips that ever sailed the sea to her— iv hat’s a* the ibles 
that slumber on the sea — wliat’s a* the birds, though God kens they are 
beaiitiiij*, that, on the bosom o’ that sea or o’ thae isles, alidit and fauld up 
tlieir pennons spotless us th(^ snavv ! She heeds them not — for to her the 
pea is hut a mirror in which her heart is gladdened by the beauty o’ her 
countenance ; and that she may enjoy her gaze on hcrsell she chains in 
safe, fihinin fetters the charmed world o’ waves I 

NORTH. 

The dozen, by Diana ! 

SIIEPIIEKD. 

As for the stars — never cou’d niy heart decide whether they were fairest 
risin’, settin*, or studded, stationary sparkle in the sky, like diamonds on 
the sclate-roof o’ a human dwellin’. 

XORTU. 

Second Series. Number One. 

SliEPIlERl). 

Fm glad to see you dinna start at the comparison. For what’s bonnier 
than the yellow glintin’ diamonds on the blue sclate-roof o* a human dwel« 
lin’ — laigh though the riggin’ he? And what forbids that they should be 
likened to the starry splendour on the cope o’ highest heaven ? 

NORTH. 

Nothing. 

SHEPtlEKD. 

The same hand formed tliose in the earthorn mine, that hung these on 
the cekv^tial vault — and then metliinks, sir, that the lai^her roof, as the 
heart keeps narrowin’ and hallowin’ its feelings in domestic peace, is some- 
thing even mair sacred— seein’ that (rod gied us sic shelter that aneath 
it vve might sing his praise — than the far-alTroof star- spangled — the roof, 
as it were, o’ the boundless universe. For ’tis tlui roof o’ ane's ain wee 
dearest warJd, whme every thing is sniiahle in its significance — 1 had 
ariiaifttsaid inhignificance — but ae great thochtniadc me change the word, — 
fur are we not immortal — though bom to die! 

North. 

1 bare lost count, my dearest Forester, of the oiiginal and delightful 
ideas yon have been pouring forth this last half hour, and hope this shovel 
of oysters will bo to your taste. Nothing, after all, like the open-slitcli 
shovel for roasting natives. 

(JScrajjfs qll' halfa hundred nativca un the Shepherd^ a plulc — and half 
a huudtcd on his oun.^ 

SHiirin:Ri>. 

Prime. As 1 look on a visin’ star 1 feel the pame as it listenin’ to a soarin’ 
laverock — 1 wud think, as the star sets abint the h’ll, 1 saw the bird drappiu* 
earthward to its nest. 

NORTH. 

Love you best, James, to gaze on them clear or in mist— in scores or in 
thousands ? 

SHEPHERD, 

1 seldom noo, sir, gaze on them ava. It is suilicient to ken that they arc 
there — their presence abunc is impressive on my heart, though my een be 
on tlie gruiid as 1 am trudging hame outowTC the hills, or atween rny yad’s 
lugs as Fm troUin’ alang the bridle' roads wi* a tight rein for fear he comes 
doun and breaks Ids knees — nae unusual occurrence. If they’re dimmish, 
which they may be without bein’ misty, that’s nae positive sign that it will 
rain the morrow — but when wannish it will surely be wat, and as I never 
yet kent rain thrown awa in the Forest, Fm aye glad to see them wannisli ; 
for sae far frae being then sickly, 'tis a symptom o’ health, and indeed 
diseases there are nane amang the heavenly lichts, nor did a single ane o’ 
them a’ ever send down to earth but a blessing on man and beast. I canna 
thole noo to luik lang on a refulgent star — it maks me sae melancholy— but 
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iVcfjucrilly sic a aiic ol>lccffcs me to see it— singliii* itscJI out frac the rest 
as it* it wished a* the warld below to adinUe it, and then I pause, and wJ’ a 
sigh give it a silent benediction. When they hae ta’en possession o* the 
skies in thousans— and that tens o’ thousans aie aFten \i8ible at ance to 
my naked eon, 1 sh tll continue to believe in spite o’ a’ the astronomers 
that ever peep’t througli tele^cops — ’lis then that I hae nae fear to tak a 
Ian*' steady look at the nocturnal heavens. A’s sae cheerfu' as weel’s sae 

gofeno sae tneriT, 1 had ainaist said, as weel’s sae majestic-— a’ sae gay, 

sir, as weers sae glorious— that a temper’d joy diduscs itsell through a’ my 
bein’, and the man admires like a child the iilutninated sky palace o’ im« 
ture. 

NORTH. 

The Material Universe ! and is there nothing beyond ? Where is the 
abode of Spirit V And what is Spirit ? 

bllKPtlRRD. 

O sir ! surely ye are no a materialist I 

NOUTU, 

No, indeed, James. It has been argued by materialists that we know 
nothing at all about what we call Spirit — but believe me, my dear friend, 
that we know as much of it as we do of Matter. 

SHEPHERD. 

Do you say eac, sir ? 

NORTH. 

In the first place, Janies, it is probable that we have generally iiu hided 
in the notion that may have been in our mind at any time wc have been 
niedltatiijg on our iiitier being, the idea of some action proceeding ; that 
we have iiot conceived of Spirit as something in a state of utter rest, but 
ratljpr in motion, or with thought awake in it, "or with inclination of love or 
aversion, or under the affection of pleasure or pain, or as exercising agency 
on some other being ? 

snF.TUfKRl). 

lie sae pde as to speak aftirmatively, sir. if you ])leaRp, and no inlcvro- 
gatively— for it’s my desire no to teach but to learn. 

NORTH. 

Well — Jjiiiefl — that act— the idea of which I conceive br.s commonly been 
in our minds tvbeii we have spoken of Spirit — was not conceived of by us 
as impressed on Ibis being at the instant by some other being ; if it was 
motion, we did not think that the being was merely driven along by a force 
extraneous to itself, in which it bad no participation, but that it moved itself; 
if the act conceived of was agency exercised upon some other being — tlie 
Spirit exercising it w’as not ibought of as a mere passive instrument Iraiis- 
mitting that agimcy from some, otller being, not as a mere p^iwerless, wiil-lcss 
medium of agency, hut as itself operating; if it was an act of thought, wc 
did not suppose it merely carried on iu it by extraneous energy without its 
participation, but as proeecdingby faculty of its own ; if it was a movement of 
Jove, aversion, will in any kind, we still thought of it, liowever called fortli, 
as proceeding from itself ; if imagined in the mere passive state of impvt*s-.ftd 
pleasure or pain, we considered that passion as terminating on sense of its 
own— in a word, as centring on itself; nay, do not rub your forehead, as if 
you were perplexed, for I appeal to your consciousness, is it not even so ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna ask me — but go on, sir. 

NORTH. 

Now, James, these are all ideas, I affirm, of veiy strong, poaiiive, and most 
Important realities. What then may that be which always appears to our 
minds the deficiency in our conception of Spirit— which makes the concep- 
tion to our reflection appear unsatisfactory— nay, which at times makes us 
doubt if indeed we have it at all ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Clear up that to my contentment, sir, and you’ll mak mo happy a’ the rest 
o' the nicht. 
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NORTH. 

Wo say, then, that we can conceive a notion of the being of Matter, but 
not a notion of the being of Spirit. 

SnEPIlERD. 

The materialists say sae. 

NORTH. 

What conception then, I ask, have we of the being of Matter ? Probably 
there comes before our mind the image of something extended and opake 'i 

Just sac. 

NORTH. 

If we make the conception a little more intense, then the conception of that 
property by which body is displaced or displaces is superadded ? 

SUBPHliUD. 

Just sae. 

NORTH. 

If we were to think farther, quality after (piality is superadded, till the 
idea is of some definite known substance? 

SHEPHERD. 

This table. 

NORTH. 

Just so, James. Or by cfTort of the mind we may proceed in the other 
direction, endeavouring to abstract the idea to the utmost ; we can dismiss 
llie idea of opacity, and conceive matter as transparent; we can reduce the 
idea of extension to tlie most indivisible atom. In all such cases it is obvious 
tiiat our conception of matter is tlie mere recovery to the mind of some 
remains of actual impression made on the sense. 

SIIEPIIERI), 

It would seem sae— just sac, sir. 

NORTH. 

The conclusion, I apprehend, must be, that the conception we think wo 
have of llie being of Matter, is a conception either of past impressions of 
sense, or of an apprehended power to affect the sense with impressions ; 
hut the moment we attempt to conceive of that Something having [lowcr to 
adect the sense— to conceive of it in any way absolutely distinct lioin the 
remembered impression of sense, we find that we arc entirely unable to 
shape sucli a conception — and we acknowledgi;, that of the being of Matter 
itself, we really have no more conception than of the being of Spirit! 

S^IIEPIIEKD. 

That seems sound logic. 

NORTH. 

Therefore, my dear Shepherd, vve cannot call it an imperfection in our 
conception of Spirit, that we do not conceive its mode of being, since you 
SCO we do not conceive it even of Matter. 

SUEPIIEKD. 

(/onclusivc. 

NORTH. 

What wo miss, then, in the conception of Spirit, is, 1 believe, nothing else 
than that shadowy image of Matter, derived from sense, which unavoidably 
attends upon the conception of Matter. 

SHEPHERD. 

Even 0 * a ghost. 

NORTH. 

A good illustration.^ If this be true, then, all that is really deficient in 
our conception of Spirit is that which it could not by any possibility include, 
namely, the image of an impression on sense ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Let the materialists answer that. That's a bane for them to mumble till 
their jaws are sair. 

NORTH. 

But, my dear Jame^, I claim your ear for a few minuted more. 
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SHEPIIEIRr). 

You’ll no be angry if I eep eatin’ awa* at the oyetcra ? 

, • NOKTn. 

Not at all. If the tiv o coiiroptfons of Matter and Spirit be examined in 
more particular comparison, it will perhaps be found, that what to our first 
apprehension of them makes the difference of the power of conceiving them 
BO indissoluble, are the two circumstances — first, of tlie excessive complexity 
of impressions— the body of impressions, if it may be called so— that we 
derive from the forms of material being with wdiich we are moat familiar — 
and, secondly, that the great qualities of its weight and impenetrability make 
such powerhil and overcoming impressions upon those bodies from wliirh 
the mind receives the materials of all its conceptions. These are circuin- 
slances in the conception of material being whtcli must needs affect strong- 
ly the opinion of llie mind wliich has not been practised to analyze its con- 
ceptions, but which it puts away, one l)y one, as it becomes familiar with 
the process of resolving its complex impressions into their elements. 

SHEPHERD- 

My genius is rather synthetical than analytic, I suspeck, but I'm no carin’. 

NORTH. 

Now, Spirit, James, presents no such complex aggregate of impressions 
embodied together, and therefore does not rise as a full conception to the 
mind, but has to be slowly produced. Thus, it appears to me that there is 
nothingdefective in the conception of Spirit which it could possibly include. 
All that is defective, in our knowdedge of it., is, tliat its properties are not 
manifested to sense ; but that is the very ground of its character, and its 
essential distinction from Matter, of which the sole character lliat we can 
give, is, tliat it is being, of w’nich the properties are manifoKted to sense. 

SlIKPUKKD. 

If that’s no truth, then welcome faNeliood. 

XORTIf. 

Spirit is conscious of itself, and that consciousness is the sole ground of 
our belief in its being. 

.SHEPHERD. 

And what else would fides seek V 

NORTH. 

Firmer than ail rocks. Oh ! what is the whole life of the human crea- 
ture hut continual self coiiscioiisiiess, varied in ten thousand times ten 
thousand ways! This Spirit, united by life to materhil being, sees no Spirit 
hut itself; hut it sees living bodies Jike its own— warm in lilc— springing 
with motion — gestures, look, voice, speech answering to its own; and it 
believes them to bear Spirits like itself — beings of will, love, wrath, 
tears. 

SIICPUERI). 

Dinua rin alT into description ; but baud up your head, and stick to the 
soobjcct, like a Scots ihrisslo, tall as a tree. 

NORTH. 

We believe, then, in a kind of being distinct from Matter, because we 
cannot help it. We have no other resource, and we choose to call it Spirit. 
That there in ])ower, energy, wdll, pleasure, pain, thought, we kiiow^ ; and 
that is all that is necessary to the conception of Spirit, except one nega- 
tion — that it is not cognizable to sense. All we have now to ask ourselves 
is, Is this being, that feels, wills, thinks, cognizable by sense ? If by 
what sense ? ” If there is no account to he given, that Ibis thinking, willing, 
feeling being was ever taken cognizance of by sense, it seems at least a 
hard assertion to say it U bO cognizable— an assertion at least as hazardous 
as to say it is not. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ten thoosand million times mair sac. 

NORTH. 

If you consider, then, my dearest Shepherd, what is our reasoning when 
we form to ourselves a belief of Spirit, it is simply this — “ Here is Matter 
which I know by my senses. Tliere is nothing here which appears to me 
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like what I know in myself. My senses, which take coj![nizance of Matter, 
show me nothinj^ of the substance which thinks, or wills, or feels. 1 he« 
]ieve,then, tiiat there is being, which they cai^ot show me, in which these 
powers reside. 1 believe that 1 am a spirit.” 

SHEPHERD. 

“ Plato, thou reasonest well.” 

NORTH. 

From the moment the child is conscious of power within himself, of 
thought, sense, love, desire, pain, pleasure, will, he is beginning to gather 
togetlier in one the impressions, feelings, and recollections which he tvill 
one day unite in conception under the name of Spirit. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mysterious lift* o* weans ! 

NORTH. 

Ah I that deep and infinite world, wliich is gradually opened up within 
ourselvpH, overshadowed as it is with the beautiful imagery of this material 
world, which it has received into itself and clicrislies! Ah! this is the 
domain of Spirit. When our thoughts begin to kindle, when our heart 
dilates, tlie remonibrances of the woiks of Spirit pour in upon us: let me 
rather say, my Shepherd, the Sun of Spirit rises in its strtmgth, and con- 
sumes the mist, and we walk in the joy of his light, and exult in the genial 
warmth of his life-gUuifying beams. 

sjinrnERD. 

Simpler, simpler, simpler, sir. 

NORTH. 

Oral need not be so correct as written discourse. But I take the liint, 
and add, if it be asked why it is hard to us to form the conception, why we 
nourish it with difiiculty, why our minds are so slow to reply W'hen they 
are challenged to speak in this cause, it is because they are dull in iJieir 
own self- consciousness. 

r.nhrnLkn. 

That’s a bettor style. 

NORTH. 

The Spirit, which feeds the body with life, itself languishes. It has not 
learnt to awaken and cherish its own fires. It is only when strong con- 
ception seizes upon its powers, and swells them into strength, that it truly 
knows, and vividly feels itself, and rejoices, like the morn, in its own 
lustre. 

BIlfcPIILRD. 

Eyeing the clouds as oriiamcntH, and disposin’ them as fits its fancy in 
masses, or braids, or specks — a’ alike beautifu’. 

xNOtt'IH. 

Illustrating the lino in ^Vordswortl^ — 

This morning gi\es us promise of a glorious day.” 

bllKPllKRiJ. 

Weel — wcel— aye quottin’ Wordsworth. 

NORTH. 

Oh the blind breasts of men ! Because in the weakness of our nature 
we cannot rend ourselves enough from sense, we often seek to clothe the 
being of Spirit in the \aiu shadow's of material form! But W'e must as- 
pire to a constant conviction that at the verge and brink of this material 
nature in wliicb we stand, there is an ribyss of being, unfathomable to 
all our thoughts ! Unknown existences inromprehenBible of an infinite 
world ! 01 what mighty powers may dwell there — what wonders may be 

there disclosed — what mutation and revolution of being or what depths of 
immutable repose, we know nothing. Shut up in our finite sense, we are 
severed for a while, on otir spot of the universe, from those boundless im- 
mortalities. How near they may bo to us we know not, or in what man- 
ner they may be connected with us — around us or w'ithin us ! This vast 
expanse of worlds, stretching into our heavens many thousand times 
beyond the reach of our powerfullest slght-^all thia may be— -as a speck of 
darkness I 
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SHEPHERD; 

1 wusB Dr Chaumers heard ye, eir. 

^ NORTH. 

I wish he did. And may we, with our powers fed on Matter and drench- 
ed in Sense, tliiiik to koIvo the question of what being may be buyond ? 
Take upon us impiously to judge whether there bo a woild unRearch- 
ablo to us, or whether this Mutter on wliich we stand be all ? And by the 
measure of our Sense cinrumscribe all the possibilities of creatioii, while we 
pretend to believe in the Almighty V If where we cannot know, we must 
yet needs clioosc our belief, oh ! let us choose with better hope that belwf 
wlneh more liiimbles ourselves; and in bowed down and fearful awe, not 
in presumptuous intelligence, look forth from the stillness of our souls into 
the silence of uuknowa Being ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I may weel be mute, sir. Sit nearer me, sir, and gie me your hauu* — 
and lay’t on my shoulher, if you’re no quite dune. 

NORTH. 

I would fain speak to the youth of my native land, James— 

SlIEniERD. 

And dinna they a* read the Nodes? 

NORTH. 

—and ask them — when the kindling imagination blends itself with Tutel- 
lectiinl Thought — when the awakened, ardent, aspiring intelligence begins 
ill thejoy of young desire to lift itself in high conception to the stately 
minds that have lived upon the earth — when it begins to feel the pride of 
iiope and power, to glow with consedous energy, to create tlioughls of its 
own of the destinies of that race to wdiich it rejoices to belong — do not 
then, I ask them, all llie words which the mighty of old have dropped from 
their kindling lips concerning the Emanntioii of the literual Mind, which 
dwells in a form of dust, fall like sparks, setiiiig the )»ope of immortality 
in a blaze — 

“ The sudden blaze 

Far round illumines hearen '* 

If, while engaged in tlic many speculations in which our studious youth have 
been involved, they suffer themselves to be dragged for a lime from that 
primal belief, do tliey find a weight of darkness mid perplexity come o\M‘r 
them, which they will strive in vain to shake off ? — But as soon as they re- 
awaken to the light of their first conviction, that hea\y dream will be gone. 
“1 can give no account” — such an one might say — “nor record of this 
conviction. I drew it from no dictate of reason. But it has grown upon 
me through all the years of niy existence. I cannot collect together the ar- 
guinenta on which I believe, but they are for ever rising round me anetv, 
and in new power, every moment I draw my breath. At every step I take 
of enquiry into my own being, they burst upon me in different unexpeett d 
forms. It 1 have leaned to the side of the material philosophy, every thing 
that I understood before was darkened — my clearest way was perplexed. 
1 believed at first, because the desire of my soul cleaved to tlie thought of 
ill? *^*!*§‘^*^** I believe now, because the doctrine is a light to me in 
the difficulties of science— 'a clue in labyrinths otherwise inextricable.” 
{Knocking nt the front float and ringing of the front-door In Ilf an if a &€€• 
tion oj guardians of the night were warning the famihj of Jire, or a 
dozen devils, on their teaij hack to Pandernoninm, were in caking (heir 
spite on Christopher's supposed slumbers,'] 

SHEPHERD. 

Whattt ca’ ye thattt? 

north (rnusing,) 

1 should not wonder were that Tickler. 


SHEPHERD. 


•nen he maun be In full tail as weel's figg, or else a Brcparious. ( t/nroar 
ralAer encreasa.) They’re surely usin’ sledge-hammers ! or are they but 

^ ocht to be gratofu’, hotvsomever, 
ttat they’re settled the bell. The wire-rop’s brak. 
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NORTH {graoely,') 

I sbal] Bue Southaido for damages. 

hlllSPHERD. 

Think ye, sir, theyll burst the door ? 

NORTH (^smiling contimpliioudy.) 

Not unless they have brought with Ibem Mons Meg. But there is no 
occasion for the plural number — ’tia that singular sinner Southside. 

SUUPnERl). 

Your servants maun be the Seven Sleepers. 

NORTH. 

They have orders never to be disturbed after midnight. 

(^JUnter Peter, in Jns shirL^ 

Peter, let him in — show liim ben— and (^whispetR Peter, who mnhes his c.rit 
find hi ? entrance, ushering in Ti ck llr in a Dreadnought, covered with cranrevchm 
North and the SiiEriicuD are seen lying on their facts on the hiariJhntg.) 

PETER. 

Oh ! dear ! oh ! dear I oh ! dear ! what is this ! what is this ! what is this ! 
llae I lecved to see my master and Mr Hogg lyin' balth dead I 
TICKLER {in great agitation.) 

Heavens ! what has happened I This is indeed dreadful- 

PETER. 

Oil ! sir ! oh ! sir ! it's that cursed charcoal that he wou’d use for a* I cou'd 
do — the eillu via has smothered him at last. There's the pan — there's the 
p'riti I But let's raise them up, and boar them into the back-green. 

(Peter raises t!u. hodyaf'^owvw in his arms — Tickler that of the Sin;piiLRi>.) 

Stiff! slifi! still*! cauld ! cauld ! cauldl dead! dead! dead! 

Ti( kler {trildh/,) 

When saw you them last ? 

PETER. 

O, sir, no for several hours I my beloved master sent me to bed at twelve 
—and now 'tis two half-past. 

T J cix LER {dread f \dhf agitated . ) 

This is death. 

surniERi) {seizing him suddenly round the waist.) 

Tlion try Death a wrasllo. 

N o RT IT ( rrrnperated by the faith f \d Peter . ) 

Fair play, Hogg ! You've hold of the waistband of his brooches. 'Tis a 
dog-fall. ( yVi^r/SiirpiiERi) and Ticrlfr contend fiercely on the rug.) 

tickler {uppermost.) 

You deserve to be throttled, you SAviuelierd, for having wellnigli broke 
my heart. 

SI1EPJ1ERD. 

Pu’ him aff, North— pu’ liiin aff— or he’ll thrapple me ! Wlir — whr — rrrr 

— whrrrr (SouTiisruK is chohed of the Shepherd, and tnhes his scat on 

(he sofa with tolerable composure. 7i'r«Y Peter.) 

tickler. 

Bad taste— bad taste. Of ell subjects for a practical joke the worst is 
death. 

SHEPHERD. 

A gran’ j udge o' taste ! Ga’ you’t gude taste to break folk’s belhropp, and 
kick at folk’s front doors, when a' the city's !n sleep f 

tickler. 

I confess the propriety of my behaviour was problematical. 

SHEPHERD. 

Problematical I You wad lia’e been cheap o’t, if Mr Nortli out o* the 
window had shot you dead on the spat. 

NORTH {icaning hhidly over as South side is sifting on the so fa, and 

insinuating his d€.r ter hand into the left coat^pochet i^I'iaiotuy’s Dread” 

Nought. ) 

Ha! ha! Look here, Mr £[ogg ! {ExhilntsahelUhandlc wul brass hnoclar.) 
.Street robbery 1 


Hamesucken ! 


SIIEPIISRD. 
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NORTH. 

An accomplished Cracksman I 

TICKLER. 

1 plead guilty. 

SHEPHERD. 

Plead guilty ! What brazen asRurance ! Caught wV the corpus delicti in 
the pouch o’ your wrap-rascal. Bad taste — bad taste. But sin’ you repent, 
you’re forgi’cn. Wharc Jiae you been, and whence at this untlmeous lioui* 
iiae 3'ou come V Tak a sup o’ that, {llandiiuj him the jtuj.) 

TICKLER. 

From Duddingstono Loch. I detest skating in a crowd — so have been 
figuring away by moonlight to the Crags. 

SHEPHERD. 

Are you sure you’re quite sober V 

TICKl.ER. 

Quite at present. That’s a jewel of a jug, James — But what were you 
talking about V 

.SIIEPIICRI). 

Never fash your ihoomb— but sit doon at the side-table yonner. 

TICKLER. 

Hal The Round ! {^Sits rdiud.) 

SHEPHERD. 

I was say in’, Mr Tickler, that I ennna get rid o’ a belief in the metta- 
seekozies or transmigration o’ sowles. It afteik comes U])on me ns I’m biitiii’ 
by inysell on a knowe in the Forest ; and a* the scenery, steadfaKt as it 
seems to be before my senses as the place o’ my birth, and accordin’ to the 
popular faith where 1 hae past a’ my days, is then strangely felt to lose 
its intimate or veetal connexion wi’ my Rj>ecrituality, and to be but ae 
drearn-spat ainang mony dream-spats wLich maun be ii’ lakeii ibegiiher in 
a bewilderin’ series, to make up the yet uncompleted mystery o’ rriy being 
or life. 

NORTH. 

Pythagoras ! 

MTRPIIERP. 

Mind that I’m no wuUin’ to tak my bihlc-oath for the truth o* what I’m 
noo gaun to tell you— for what’s real and what’s visionary— and wliether 
there be indeed three warlds — ane o’ the ee — aiie o* the memory, and ane 
o’ the imagination— it’s no for me dogmatically to dc,c.ide; but this I wull 
say — that if there are three, at sic times ihey’ic sae circuinvolved and con- 
fused wi’ ane anither, as to hae the Bppc?arance and inspire the feclin’ o’ 
their bein’ butae warld — or I should rather say, but ae lile. The same sort 
o’ consciousness, sirs, o* my haen cxperiineiitaily belanged, alike to them a’, 
comes ovvre me like a threefaukl shadow, and in that shadow my sowle 
sits wi* its heart bealin*, frichtened to think o’ a’ it has come through, syne 
the first far-awa glimmer o' nascent thocht connectin’ my particular indi- 
viduality wi’ the universal creation. Am I inakin’ inysell understood r 

TICKLER. 

Pellucid as an icicle that seems warm in the sunshine. 

VllEPllElU). 

Yet you dinna sec my drift— and Vm at a loss for words. 

tickler. 

You might as well say you are at a loss for oysters, with fivo-hundir d 
on that board. 

SHEPHERD. 

I think on a cave— far ben, mirk always as a niidniglit wood— except that 
twa lichts are buriiin’ there brichter than ony stars— fierce leevin lichts— 
yet in their fierceness fu’ o’ love, and therefore fu’ o’ beauty— the een o’ 
my mother, as she gently growls o’er me wi’ a pur that inspires me wi’ a 
passion for milk and bluid. 

TICKLER* 

Your mother ! The man's mad. 

SlIEFURRD. 

A lioness, and 1 her cub. 
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Husli—- huflli, Tickler. 


NORTH. 


SHEPHERD. 

1 6ook her dugs, and sookin’ 1 grow sae cruel that 1 could bite. Botweeu 
pain and pleasure, she gies me a cuff wi’ her paw, and I gang head owrc 
heels like a bit playfu’ kitten. And what else am 1 but a bit playfu’ kit- 
ten ? For we’re o* the ( ’at kind — we Lions — and bein* o* the royal race o' 
Africa, but ae wlialp at a birth. She taks nie mewin’ up in her mouth, 
and lets me drap amang leaves in the outer air— lyin’ down aside me and 
enticin' me to play wi’ the tuft o* her tail, that I suppose, in my simplicity, 
to be itscil a separate hairy CK'tur alive ns weel as me, and gettin’ fun, as wi’ 
loops and springs w'c pursue aiie anither, and then for a minute pretend 
to be Bleepin’, And wha’s he yon ? Wha but my Father ? I ken him in- 
Rliiictively by the mane on liis shotithers, and his bare tawny hurdies — but 
my mitber wiill no let him come ony nearer, for lie yawns as if he w ere 
hungry, and she kens he w'ould think naething o’ devourin’ Ids ain ofT- 
spriug. Oh ! the first time I lieardidm evuneb I It was an antelope — in bis 
fangs like a mouse — but that is an after Bimilitiide — for tlien 1 had never 
seen a mouse — nor do I think I ever did a’ llie time I w'as in the great de- 
sert. 

^0UTn {n:nun)ui(f to some distance,^ 

Tickler, he looks alarmingly leoniiie. 

SUEPHERD. 

1 had then nae ee for the picturesque — but out o’ thao materials then sac 
familiar to iny senses, 1 hae tnony a time since constructed the landscape 
in wdiich my youth sported — and oh! that 1 could but dash it aff on can- 
vass ! 


NOUTII. 

Salvator Rosa, the greater Poussin, and he of Duddingstone, would then 
have to “ hide tlieir diminished heads,” 

SIIEPIIEUD. 

A cave -mouth, iialf-higli as that o' StafTa; but no fantastic in its structure 
like time hexagonals — a’ ae sullen rock ! Yet was the savage den maist 
8WM*ct — for frae the arch bung doun midway a inony.coloured drapery, 
leaf-aiid-flower- woven by nature, W'bo delights to beautify the wilderness, 
renewed as soon as faded, or else perennial, In spile o’ a' tbae suns and a’ 
thae storms! Frae our roof strecht uprose the trees, wd’ crowns that 
touched the skies. Tlieie bung the umbrage like clouds— and to us 
below bow pleasant was the shaae ! From llie cave-mouth a green law’n 
descended to a pool, w here the pelican used to come to drink — and inony 
a lime hae I W"atchi‘d crouchjii’ ahiiit the watiT-lilies, that 1 midit spring 
upon her when slu; had filled her bag — but if I was cunnin’ she was wary, 
and aye fand lier way back uiiskathed by me to her nest. A’ roun* was 
sand ; for you see, tii s, it was an oasis — and I suspect they were palm- 
trees. I cau liken a leaf, as it cam w'averin’ doon, to uaetbing 1 hae seen 
sin* syne but a parachute. I used to play w-itb them till tljey withered, and 
tlieii to row mye-ell in them, like a wean hidin' itsell for fun in ilie claes, to 
mak its rnither true it was na there— till a’ at ance I loupt cot on my mi- 
ther the Lioness, and in a mock fechl we tw'a gaed gurlin' down the brae 
— me generally uppermost — for ye can hae nae idea hoo tender are the 
maist terrible o* animals to their young — and what delicbt the auld she ane 
has in pretendin’ to be van<iuished in even-doon ivorryin' by a bit cub that 
would be nae mail* than a match for Rover there, or even Fang. Na— ) e 
need na lift your heads and cock your lugs, ray gude douggies, for I’m 
speakin’ o' you and no to you, and likenin’ your force to mine when I was 
a Lion’s wLalp. 

ROVER wul i'A\(; (Ifoping tqi and barhing at iltc shepherd.) 

Wow — bow — wow — bow — wow — wow. 

NORTH. 

They certainly think, Tickler, that ho must be either Wallace or Nero. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sae passed my days— and a happier young hohbletehoy of a Lion never 
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footed it on velvet pads alani' the Lybian sands. Only sometimes for days 

— na weeks I was maist desperate hungry — for the auteiopes and sic like 

creturs began to get unco scarce— pairtly trae bein’ killed oot, and pairtly 
frae bein’ feared awa’— and I’ve kentus oblcegod to dine, and be tluinkfu*, 
on jackal. 

TICKLER. 

Hung up in lianis from the roof of the cave. 

SIIERIIERD. 

But that was no the warst o’t— for spring cam— ^as I felt rather than saw 
—and day or nidi t — sleepin* or waukin’ — I con’d get nae rest — I was ven a 
feverish and vcM*ra tierce, and keepit prowlin’ and growlin’ about — - 

TICKLER. 

Like a lion in love 

SHEPHERD. 

I could na distinctly tell wliy— and sae did iny iniibcr, wba lookit as if 
in glide earnest slie wad tear me in pieces. 

> TICKLER, 

Whattt? 

SHEPHERD. 

She wou’d glare on me wi* her green een, as if she wanted to sot fire to 
my hide, ns you may hae seen a laddie in a window wi’ a glass settin’ fire 
to a man’s hat on the street, by the power o’ the focus — and ihcii she wou’d 
w'allow on the sand, as if to rub aff ticks that torinented her — and then v, i’ 
a shake, garriu’ the piles shower frae her, woii’d gallop down to ihe pool as 
if about to droon liersell, and though no in general fond o’ tin* watf i, plow- 
ter in’t like the verra pelican. 

TICKLER. 

‘‘ Just like unto a triiinlllng mop, 

Or a wild goose at play.” ^ 

SHEPHERD, 

The great desert grew a’ ae roar! and thirty feet every 5-pang enm low- 
pen, wi’ his enormous mane, the Lion my father, wi* his tail, tuft and a*, 
no perpendicular like a bull s, but extended horizonUOly ahint him, as stifrs 
iron, and a’ bristlin’ — and fastened in Ids fangs in the hack o’ the Lioness 
my mother's neck, wha forthwith began catervvauling wain* than a Imnih r 
roof fu’s o’ cats, till I had amaist awarfed through fear, and forgoltoii iha*. 
1 was ane o’ their ain whalps. 

TICKLER. 

“ To show how much thou wast degenerate.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Sae I thocht it high time to leave them to devoor ane anither, and 1 slank 
aff, wi* my tail atween my legs, intil the wilderness, resolved to return to 
my native oasis never mair. 1 looked back frae the tap o* a sand hill, and 
saw w'hat micht liae been, or not been, the croons o* the ])alm- trees — and 
then j^lidcd on till I cam to anither ** palm-grove, islanded amid the WTiste,” 
—as boothey finely says— where instinct urged me to seek a lair, and I 
found ane — no sae superb, indeed, as my native den— no sae maguifii'cnt 
--but in itsell bonnier and bvichter and rnair hlissfii’ far — safter, far and 
wide a’ around it, was the sand to the soles and paw'ins o’ my paws — for 
an event befel me there that in a day elevated me into Lionhood, and 
crooned mo wd* the imperial diadem of the Desert. 

TICKLER. 

As how ? 

NORTH, 

James I 

SnEPIIKUD. 

In the centre o' the grove was a well^not dug by hands— though cara- 
vans had passed that way— but formed naturally in the thin-grassed sand 
by a spring that in summer drought cared not for the sun— and round 
abput that well were some bcautifu’ bushes, that bore flowers amaist as 
big’s roses, but liker lilies-.— 
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TICKLEK. 

Mo^st ilowi^ry of the feline! 

SHEPHERD. 

But, oil ]iea\oiis! ten tliousand million times rnair beautifu’ than the 
gorgeous bushes ’neatli which she lay asleep ! A cretur o’ my ain kind ! cou*. 
chant ! \vi* her sweet nose atvveen her forepaws ! The elegant line o’ her 
yellow back, frae sljouthf^r to rump, broken here and there by a blossom- 
laden fti)ray lliat depended lovingly to touch her slender side ! Her tail 
gracefully gathered up amang the delicate down on which she reposed ! 
Little of it visible but the tender tuft J Lyes and lips shut I There slept the 
Virgin of the Wild I still as the well, and as pure, in which her eemage w'as 
cnsln iued I I truininled like a kid — 1 heard a knockin’, but it did na wau- 
ken her — and creepin’ stealthily on my gruff, I laid mysell, without grow- 
lin’, side by bide, a* luy length alang hers — and as oor fur touched, the 
touch giin ed me at first a' grue, and then glow as if prickly thorns had 
plciisuiahly pieiccd iny vena heart. Safily — saftly pat 1 ae paw on the 
bad; o’ her head, and anither aueath her chin — and then laid rny cheek to 
liers, and gied tlie oar niest me a wee bit bite! When up she sprang higher 
in tlie air, Mr Tickler, than the feather on your cap when you was in the 
Volunteers j and on recoverin’ her feet after the fa*, without stayin’ to look 
around her, spang by spang tapped the shrubs, and afore 1 had presence o’ 
mind to pursue her, round a sand-hill was out o’ sicht! 

NORTH. 

Aye, Jr.mcs— joy often drops out between the cup and the lip— or, like 
riclu 8, takes wiiigs to itself and flics away. And was she lost to thee for 
ever ? 

SllbPIlUtD. 

I Ja^lied niyseil wi* niy tail— 1 trode and tore up the shrubs wi* iny liiiid 
paws — I turned tip rny jaws to heareii, and yowled iu wrathfu* despair — 
and then pat my mouth to the dust, and roared till the well began to bubble 
— then I lapped water, and grew thirstier the Janger 1 lapped— and then 
searched vvi’ a’ rny seven senses the bed wham her beautifu’ bulk had lain 
— WRiTner and safter and sweeter tlian the iihcr herbage — and in rage tried 
to bite a bit out o' my ain shouther, wlien the pain sent me bounding aff 
in pursuit u* my lovely lioness — and lo ! there she was stealin’ alang by 
the brink o’ anltber nest o’ bushes, far aff on the plain, pausin’ to look 
back — sae I tbocht — e’er she disappeared in her liiding-place. Bound 
and round the brake 1 careered, in narrowing circles, that my Deliclit 
should not escape iny desire, and at last burst crasliin’ in upon her wi’ ae 
spang, and sei/^*d Inu- by the nape o’ tlie neck, ns my father had seized my 
mollier, and jiium d her down to the dust. But I was inercifu’ as I was 
Strang ; and being a.-'Sured by her, that if I wou'd but be less rampawgeous, 
that she would at least gi’e me a hcariii’, 1 released her neck frae my 
fangs, but kcepit a firm paw on Iier, till I bud her promise that she wou’d 
agree to ony projiosal iu reason, provided my designs were honourable — 
and honourable they wove as ever were breathed by bosom leonine in the 
solitary wilderness. 

NORTH. 

“ I calmed her fears, and she was calm, * 

And told her love with virgin pride ; 

And thus I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous bride.” 

sriERHERD. 

Wc were perfectly happy, sir. Afore the hinny-moon had filled her 
horns, mony an antelope, and not a few monkeys, had wc twa thegether 
detooredi Oh, sirs! but she was fleet! and sly as swift! She woud lie 
couchin* in a bush till she was surrounded wi’ grazin’ edibles suspect- 
in’ nae barm, and ever aud anon ceasin’ to crap the twigs, and playin’ wi 
ano anither, like lambs in the Forest, where it is now my lot as a human 
cretur to leeve 1^ Then up in the air and amang them wi* a roar, smitin’ 
them dead in dizzens wi’ ae touch o’ her pawi Uiough it was safter than 
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velret — and singliti* out the leadoi* by his horns, that purrin’ ehe rnicht 
leasurely aook his bluiil — nor at sh* times wou’d it hae been safe even ior 
me, lier lion and lier lord, u> iiaV iirterfered ivi’ her repast. For in the 
desert, hun|;er and tlnrst are as licree as love. As for me, in this respect, 

I was rnair geiieroii-^, and mony Is the lime and aft that I hae gi’en her the 
tid’bits o’ fat frae the tlauk o’ a deer o’ my ain killin’ rvlieii she had missed 
her aim by ovvrespriiif,dn't— for 1 never keii’i her H[iang fa’ sliort— williout 
her BO much ns thankin’ me— for she was ow’re prootrever to em grate- 
fu’ for ony favour— and carried hersell, like a Heauty as she was, and a 
spoiled Bride. 1 was sometimes sair tempted to llnottle her — but then, 
to be sure, a playfu’ pat frae her paw could smooth raybiistles atony 
time, or niak’ me lift up my mane for her delicht, that she might lie down 
bashfully ancathits shadow, or as if shelterin’ there frae some object o’ her 
fear, crouch pantin’ amang that envelopement o’ hairy clouds. 

TICKLER. 

Whew 1 

NORTH. 

In that excellent work the Naturalists’ Library, edited by rny learned 
friend Sir William Jardine, it is observed, if I recollect rightly, that Tem- 
minck, in his Monograph, places the African Lion in two varieties, that of 
Barbary and that ot Sene![j:al — without referring to those of the southern 
parts of the continent. In the southern parts there are two kinds analo- 
gous, it would seem, to tlu^ northern varieties — the yellow and the brown, 
or, according to the Dutch colonists, the blue and the black. Of the Bar- 
bary Lion, the hair is of a ileep yellowish brown, the mane and hair upon 
the breast and iiibides of the fore-legs being ample, tliick, and shaggy; of 
the Senegal Lion, the colour of tlie body is of a nuicli paler tint, the mane 
is much less, does not extend so far upon the shoulders, and is almost 
entirely wanting upon the breast and insides of the legs. Mr Burchel 
encountered a third variety of the African Lion, whose mane is nearly ijuite 
black, and him the Hottentots declare to be the most fierce and daring of 
all. Now, my dear .lames, pardon me for asking whether you were ilie 
Senegal or Barbary Lion, or one of the BOUtln?rn varieties analogous to 
them, or the thiid variety, with the mane nearly black, that encountered 
Mr Burchel ‘f 

TiriiLr.n, 

Ile must have been a fourth variety, and probably the sole specimeu 
thereof ; f<ir all natural i.sts agree that the young males have neither mane 
nor tail-tuft, and exhilut no incipient Bympto::iB of such appendages till 
about their third year, 

SHEPHERD. 

Throughout the hale series o’ my transmigration o’ sowle Lhae aye been 
e<iually in growth and genius extraordinar’ precocious, Timothy ; and 
heftides, 1 dinna clearly see hoo either Bufibon, or Civviar, or Tinnock, or 
Sir William Jarrdinn, or Jeems Wulson, or even Wommle liimsell, familiar 
ns they may be \vi’ Lions in plates or cages, should ken belter about their 
maneB and the tuft o’ their tails, than me wha was ance a Lion iti propria 
persomf. SLXid haothochts o’ w riting my ain Leonine Owtobiograpliy wi’ Cuts. 
But as for my colour, 1 was neither a blue, nor a black, nor a white, nor a 
red Lion — though you. Tickler, may hae seen sic like on the signs o’ inns— 
but 1 was the Terrhile Tawnev o’ Timbectoo! I! 

TICKLER. 

What ! did you live in the capital ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na— in my kintra seat a' the year roun’. But there was mair than a 
pugh o* me in the metropolis — mony a story was tauld o’ me hy Moor and 
Mandingo—and by whisper o’ my name they stilled their cryin’ weans, and 
frichtened them to sleep. What kept I, when a lion, o’ geography ? Nae 
map o* Africa had I ever seen but what I scrawled wi* my ain claws on the 
desert-dust. As for the Niger, I cared n i whether it flawed to meet the 
risin* or the settin' sun — ^but when the sun entered Leo, I used instinc- 
tively to soom in its waters, and 1 remeiiiber, as if it had been yesterday, 
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louphr in amanp; a bevy o* black girlies batbiu’ in a aballow, and break- 
fustiii’ on ane u* iliem, wba ale as tender as a pullet^ and was as plump as 
a patiick. It was lang af'uie the time o* Mungo Park— but had 1 met 
Mungo 1 wouM na hae hurt a hair o* his head — for my proplietie sowle 
would hae l)epn conscious o* the Forest, and how'cver hungry, never wou’d 
1 hae harmed him vvha had ieeved on the Tweed. 

NORTH, 

Ileautiful. Pray, James, is it true that your lion prefers human ileah to 
any other — nay, after once tasting it, that he uniformly becomes an anthro- 
poi)liagus 

siieeiiERn. 

He may or be may not uniformly become! an aiUhropophagus, for I kenna 
wliat an antbropopliagus is; but as to preferring human flesh to ony ither, 
that dcp<»nds on the particular kind o' human flesh. I presume, when I was 
a lion, that I had the ordiuaP oppetencles o* a lion — that is, that I was 
rather ahune than below average or par — and at a’ events that there was 
iiaething about me unlconine. JNooIcou’d never bring rnystammach, without 
difllculty, to eat an auld woman — as for an auld man, that was out o* the 
question, even in starvation. On the whole 1 preferred, in the long run, 
antelojjc even lo girl. Girl dootless was a delicacy ance a fortnicht or 
thereabouts — but girl every day would hae been 

TICKLER. 

Toojuttrs itd'^U'ix, 

SHECIIERU. 

Just s'le. Anither Lion, a freen’ o’ mine, tho’, thocht otherwise, and 
med to lie in ambuscade for girl, on width he fed a’ through tlie year. 
But mark the consequence, wliy he lost his senses, and died ragin' mad ! 

tickler. 

You dont sae so ? 


SIlfcPHHRD. 

Instinciiiely I keii’t better, and diversified rny dinners wi’ zebras and 
quaggas, and such small deer, sac that 1 was always in high condition, my 
skin was aye sleek, my main ineteorous ; and as for my tail, wherever I 
went, the tuft bore all' the belle. 

NORTH. 

Leo — are you, or are you not a cowardly animal ? 

.^IIRPHERD. 

After I bad readied the age o’ puberty my courage never happened to be 
put to ony verra severe trial, for I was aye faithfu’ to my male — and she 
to me — and jcaJou^y never dislurbed our deii. 

TICKLER. 

Any cubs ? 

SlIEl'HERD. 

But 1 cou’diia bae wanted courage, Biiiro I never felt fear. I aye took 
tlie sun o' ibc tcegger ; end, though the rhinoccM us is an ugly customer, he 
used to gic mo tlm wa’ ; at sicht o’ me the elephant became his ain trum- 
peter, and sounded a retreat in amang the trees. Ance, and ance only, 1 
had a desperate fecht wi’ a unicorn. 

NORTH. 

So he is not fabulous ? 


SIlEPIlKRn. 

No him, indeed^he’s ane o’ the realest o* a’ beasts. 

TICKLER. 

What may bo the length of his horn, James ? 

SHEniERD. 


O’ a dagger. 


Shape ? 


TICKLER. 


SHEPHERD. 

No Bpeerally wreathed like a ram’s horn — ^but strecht, smootb, and 
polisbcd, o' the yellow irory-^hsrper than a swurd* 
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5'ICKLCR. 

Hoofs? ^ 

SUEPinURD. 

His boofs are no cloven^ and he’s no unlike a horse* But in place o 
nichcrin’ like a horse, lie roars like a bull; and then ho Icevcs on llesh. 

TICKLER. 

1 thought lie had been omnivorous. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae cretur's omnivorous but man. 

NORTH. 

Rare ? 

SHEPHERD* 

He maun be verra rare, for 1 never Raw auither but him I focht. The 
batiJe was in a wood. We*re natural enemies, and set to wark the moment 
we met without ony (piarrel. Wi’ the first pat o’ my paw I scored him 
IVac shouther to fiank, till the bluld spouted In jettecs. As lie ran at me 
wi’ ^ horn I jookit ahint a tree, and he transfixed it in the pith— sheatlu^n’t 
to the verra hilt.* There was nae use in flingiii* up liis heels, for wi' the 
side-spang 1 was on his back, and fastenin' my hind claws in his flatik and 
tny fore-claws in his shoudiers, 1 began at my leisure devooring him in the 
neck. She sune joined me, and ate a hole into his inside till she got at the 
kidnies— but judgin’ by him, nae animal’s mair tenaweious o' life than the 
Unicom— for when we left him tlie remains Were groanin’. NIest mornin’ 
we went to breakfast on him, but thae gluttonous creturs, the vuliurs, had 
been afore us, and he was but baiiCH. 

NORTH. 

Are you not einbcllir'ihing, James ? 

sucPBEni)* 

Sic a fcick needs nae embelli-^hment. But I confess, sirs, I was, on llin 
first lioarin o’t, incredulous o’ Major Laing’s baiu’ found the skeleton stickiir 
to the tree I 

NORTH. 

AVJjy incredulous ? 

SIlLPllERD. 

For wlia’ can tell at what era 1 was a liou ? But it pruves that the banes 
o' a unicorn arc durable as aim. 

NORTH. 

And Ebony an imtnortal w^ood. 

TICKLER. 

Did you finish your career In a trap ? 

SIIRPHERD. 

Ra. 1 died Jn open day in the centre o' the great square o' Timbuctoo. 

TICKLER. 

Ha, ha ! baited ? 

IbHEPHERD. 

Na. I was lyin' ae day by mysell— for she had disappeared to whalp 
amang the bhrubs— wailin’ for some wanderin’ waif cornin’ to the well — for 
thirst is stranger than fciir in them that dvvall in the desert, and they will 
keek for water evenHn the lion’s lair— .when 1 saw the J^cad p* an unknown 
animal high up amang the trees, browzin’ on the sprays — and then Us long 
neck— and then its shouthers— and then its forelegs— and then its body 
droopin’ doon into a tail like a buffalo’s — an animal unlike ooy ither 1 had 
ever seen afore — for though spotted like a leopard, it was in shape liker a 
unic«if[-^but tb^its eeii were black and saft, like the cen o’ an antelope, 
and%s it licket till leaves, I kent 'that tongue had never lapped bluid. I 
Btretched^inysell up wi’ my usual iroar, and in less time than it taks to tell’t 
was on the back o^ the Oiraffe. 

* , AMBO. 

Oil I oh I . I ob ! oh i oh I 

r - V SHEPHERD. , / 

' 1 happened no to be verra hungry—and my f<inge-<«without munchin’i^^ 

jplerccd but an inch or twa deep. Brayki’ (icross the sand-hills at a lang 
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trot flew flie cameleopard— nor for houni iUbcmnod-Bhe ber pace^till sbli 
plunged into the Black river— 

TICKLEa. 

The Niger. 

SHEPHERD. 

Swam acroBB, and bore me through many groves into a wide plain, 

all unlike the wilderness round the Oasis we had left at morn. 

NORTH. • 

What to that was Mazeppa's ride on the desert-born ! 

SHEPHERD. 

The het bhiid grew sweeter and sweeter as I drank—and I sawnae^ing 
but her neck, till a* at ance staggerin’ she fell doon — and what a sichtl 
Bocks, as 1 thocht them — but they were houses — encirclin’ me a’ rounds 
thousands o' blackamoors, wi* shirts and spears and swurds and flres, and 
drums, hcmmin’ the Lion — and arrows — like the (lyin' dragons 1 had 
seen in the desert, but no, like them, harmless—stingin* me through the 
sides intil the entrails, that when I bat them brak ! You asked me if I was 
a cooard ? Was’t like a cooard to drive, in that condition, the hale city like 
sheep ? But a’ at ance, without my ain wull, my spangin’ was changed 
into sprawlin’ wi' my fore feet 1 still made them spin — but my hind 
legs were useless— my back was broken— and what 1 was lappin’, sirs, 
was a pool o* my ain bluid. 1 had spewed it as my heart burst — first fire 
grew myeen.and then mist — and the last thing 1 remember was a shout 
and a roar. And tlius, in the centre o’ the great square o’ Timbuctoo, the 
Lion died 7 

NORTH. 

And the liide of him, who is now the Kttrick Shepherd, has for genera- 
tions been an heir- loom in the palace of the Emperor of all the Saharas ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae less strange than true — Noo, North, let’s hear o' ane o’ your trans- 
migrations. 

NORTH* 

** Some Passages in the Life o' s^Merman ?*’ 

SHEPHERD. 

If you please. 

NORTH. 

Another night, James; for really, after such painting and such poetry-^— 

SIIEPUERX). 

Wee], wee], sir. 1 never insist Oh ! hoo 1 hate to hear a hash insist I 
Insistin’ that you shall tell a story — insistin' that you shall sing — insistin* 
that you sliall tak anither jug — insistin’ that you shall sit still — nisistin’, in 
short, that you shall do the verra thing, whatever it happen to be, that ye 
hae declared a dizzen limes that you wUl be danged if you do do— dang 
him ! droou him I deevil droon him I cauna he baud his foul tongue, and 
scart his sawte head without ony interruption, and be thaukfu’— and no— — ^ 

NORTH. 

James ! James I James ! 

SHEPHERD (Imujhing,') 

Beg your pardon, sir; but only yestreen at a pairty I was sae pes- 
tered wi’ a popinjay,” that I’m ashamed to say 1 forgott* mysell sae far as 
to dash a jug o’ het water in his face — and tho' he made an apology, I 
fin’ I haeua forgi'en him yet— was I red in Uie face ? 

NORTH. 

Ratherly. 

SHEPHERD. 

What’s this ? What’s tliis ? See, the floor’s in an inundation I Is that 
your doin’, Mr Tickler ? 

TICKLER. 

What the deuce do you'mean, Hogg ? My doing ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Yes— it is your doin’. A stream o* water cornin’ frae you a' owre the 
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Turkey’ carpet— ^nd reachin* — see tuirt — the Hm o’ the rug. What sort 
o’ maiuners is this, to force your way at miduicht into an honest man’s 
house, and spile a’ his furnitur ? There you sit at the Round, in your 
dreadnoucht, like a Norway hear, and never tak thocht hoo the snaw, and 
the crancreiicli, and the icicles bae been meltin’ this last hour, till the 
floor’s a' soomin’ ! 

TICKLER. 

You can cross at the ford. 

NORTH. 

jgines lot it seep. Shall we have some beef- »• la-mode, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh? 

NORTH. 

Thus. 

(North flings into the bright smokeless element slice after slice of the 
Rounds previously well salted and peppered^ihey fizz^fry-^^nd 
writhe like martyrs in the fire) 

SHEPHERD. 

There’s a bauld, a daurin’ simplicity in that, sir, that reminds ane o’ 
the first elements o’ cookery, as yet no an airt, far less a science, anterior 
to the time o’ Tubal-Cain. 

NORTH. 

They have a flavour, when done so, James, superior far to that imported 
by the skill of a Kitchener or an Ude. They are more thoroughly search- 
ed by the Are — and in fact imbibe the flavour of fire. 

SHEPHERD. 

I wiiss they mayna be smeoket! 

NORTH. 

Try. 

(North extricates the fry from the fire with the tongs, and deposits 
them in hvjers on a platter. Ticki.er forsakes the sidedahlc-^Joins 
the circular — and as he is helping himself to heffiida-mode, the. 
Shepherd entangles his fork with Socthsioe’s, and pins down the. 
savoury slice.) 

SHEPHERD. 

I despair o' meetin’ wi’ gude mainners in this rude and boisterous 
warld. 

NORTH. 

By the way, my dear James, I should like to hear you on National Man* 
oers. 

SIIKPHERD. 

The mainners o’ a’ nations are equally bad. 

NORTH. ^ 

That may he true, but surely they are different— and I desire to hear the 
Shepherd on their distinctive (lualities, and on the causes that hare modi- 
fied — 

SIIKPflRRD. 

And transmogrified the original Adam ? 

NORTH. 

You have it, James. 

SIITPHERD. 

And you ken sae little o’ human natur, or mak sae little allooance for its 
infirmities, as seriously to expeck me to enter intil sic a feclosophlcal and 
historical innquery wi’ this fry afore me? — wi* my mouth cornin’ into un- 
remittin’ contact wi’ the maist delicious o* a’ dishes— beef dda-mode, accor- 
ding to Christopher — or, as I micht ca’t, North’s few de-joy ? 

NORTH. 

We shudder at the enormities of American manners, and bless our stars 
that we were born in Scotland ; yet are we little better than savages 

SHKI^^HERD. 

Little better than salvages, said ye, sir ? 
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NORTH. 

Come, don’t fly into a passion, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

We’re no half sae gude. Savages, as far as muinners arc concerned, are 
your only gentlemen. 


NORTH. 


Right. 


SHEPHERD. 

Wha ever heard tell o’ a Red Indian takin’ the word oot o’ your mootli, 
or contradictin’ ye in a lood vice, or teilin’ ye to your face that you was an 
iguorawmus — a bundle o’ exploded prejudices — ane o’ the auld schule, 
whase day was gaiie by — ahiut the age by half a sentry — in plain terms, 
a fule ? 


No white man. 


NORTH. 


SHEPHERD. 

Nae Red Indian, whether Cherokee, Iroquois, or Mowhawk, ever dis- 
graced himself by insultin’ you in that gate — as 1 hae been niony hunder 
times insulted by some upsetliii’ whalp o* a bit sma’ Embro shopkeeper. 
Si' his life occupied a’ day in tyin* broon paper parshels wi’ twine. 

NORTH. 

I mnnot sit still, James, and hear you abuse the shopocracy — the most 
enlightened constituency 

TICKLER. 

Waur hawk, Ponto I No politics, Kit. 

KlIErilEHD. 

Ten-pounder, indeed ! The whalp's no even a cliTk — and sweeps the 
shop he serves — yet has the impudence to cock his snub nose in the face 
o* the Ettrick Shepherd. 

NORTH. 

Whose genius has swept the Forest. 

SHEPHERD. 

But let’s soar higher up society, and tak’ the Embro* shopkeepers as a 
class — and there’s uane iilier inair respectable — wliatsae ye till their inain- 
nci b ? 


NORTH. 

The manners of many — of almost all 1 know — at least with whom I dine 
Hre as agreeable as their minds are enlightened. 

SIILPIIERD. 

Are ye satarical, sir ? 


NORTH. 

1 should be ashamed of myself if 1 were, James. 

SIlKPllEKD. 

But then, sir, your freens are the 

NORTH, 

Why, I believe that is true — though they are not all Toiies. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh, bir ! if you kent some that 1 ken— you wou’d fenU 

NORTH. 

Is the smell so very strong ? 

SHEPHERD. 

1 was na thinkiu* o’ the smell — though, noo that you mention’t, it is 
sometimes strong indeed — but o' their a’ roarin’ through ither as if they 
were sawn to fa’ to the fechtin’— wi’ their een starin’ in their head — and 
their faces, red, blue, and purple— excepp the lad in the jaundice— and this 
they ca’ arguin’! Na, a’ the while they’re a’ arguin’ on the same side. ^ For 
you see, sir, they’re Whigs and Radicals, and are a’ unanimously insistin’ 
on sink in' a’ minor differences, and bringtn* a’ their energies to bear on the 
common enemy— that is uit sir, yon, and me, and Sir Robert Peel, and 
the Duke o’ Wellington 


Waur hawk, dogs I 


TICKLER. 
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SHEPHERD. 

I cou’d forgie them their tenets— for they’re only Reekin’ to orerturn 
Church and State— and every noo and then a bit stickct ministor-lookin’ 
cretur— but wha’s a clerk in some excise or cuBtom-liouse— cries out, wi’ 
a vice like a corn-craik— “ It’s a speculative question, Mr Hogg.” Specula- 
tive or practical,! coii’d forgi’e them their tenets, and without dny symptom 
o* impatience, hear them drive the Bishops out o’ the House o’ Lords — 
then destroy the House o’ Lords itself, that is, the Peerage as a legislative 
body— na, banish the Kin^ and the Royal Family to Van Diemen’s Land, 
and set up a Republic, wi a President— wha miclit be dear ancuch at that 
soom — wi* three hundred pounds sterling per annum and a free house, 
including coal and candle. 1 repeat, 1 cou’d forgi’e their tenets — for I’m a 
leeberal, and can range wi’ pleasure through a’ latitudes o’ opinion on the 
sphere o* thocht — but oh ! sir I are na sic ynainners maist offensive ? And 
wou’d I be a Christian if I were na indignant wi’ a company that a’ niclit 
lang never ance lost the opportunity o’ my openin' my mouth, witJiout 
tbrustin’ their rotten Radicalism doon my thrott ? 

NORTH. 

Why visit? 

SHEPHERD. 

Whattt? wou’d you hae me to refuse an invitation to denner frae an auld 
freen— to meet a wheen auld freens — merely 'cause their roainners are no 
sae polished as anc cou’d wish, and thae clever chiels no sac considerate, 
as micht be expectit frae their education, o’ Hue’s feelin's as connected wi’ 
his political principles? 

^ NORTH. 

Pray what has been their education ? 

SIIRPHERD. 

They can a* read, and write, and keep byeuks. Tin no denyin’ tlicirpree- 
vilege to lay doon the law on government and religion, nor their ability 
to do sae — I was only compleenin’ o’ their — which is thesoobject 

o’ our present discourse — and agreein’ wi’ you that the tone in mony a 
tradesman’s parlour in the modern Athens — as far as maiuners are con- 
cerned — is probably rather below that o* the cabin o’ an Arneiicau steam- 
boat on the Mississippi. 

NORTH. 

Do not say, James, that you agree with me in that opinion — for I nave 
not said a single word about the matter. 

SIlF.PlIb’RD. 

What say ye, then, sir, to the mainners o’ lecterary men V 

NORTH. 

If you mean, James, literary men by profes^-ion — regular authors — then 
we must speak first of those who conduct the pei’i(Hlical press, and lat- 
terly of those who devote themhclves to what aie called Works, 

SHEPHERD. 

You’ll hae some diffeeculty, sir, in makin’ oot lliat distinction wM’ a dif- 
ference; for whare’s the author of what is ca’d a wark that has nae dabbled 
mair or less in the dailies, the weeklies, the monthlies, and the quarterlies ? 

NORTH. 

Let me consider— hiitjirtger to the organ of Memory.) 

SIIKPIIERD. 

If there be ony such, they’ll pruve a set o' auld foggies, that hae passed 
their lives in writin’ w'hat naebody reads; and wi* a’ due estimation o’ the 
worth o’ posthumous fame, 1 think that maun be a disconsolate occupation, 
and likely to bring dowm their grey heads wi’ sorrow to the grave. 

NORTH. 

1 could mention a few who Tiave established a reputation bv works that 
are in everjr good library. But ^ ^ 

SHEPHERD. 

There’s Southey, the first man of letters in Europe, now that Sir Walter 
is gone—poet, historian, and philosopher-*— 
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NORTH. 

He is— but I give up the distinction^ and speak now simply of writers 
who have achieved a high place in literature. The manners of all such 
men, as far as my experience goes, are delightful, and, at the same time, 
their superiority as conspicuous in the intellectual intercourse of social 
life as in the productions of their genius. 

SUEFIIERD. 

Are you eerious, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Perfectly so, James. Dugald Stewart, indeed, has written that he sel* 
dom or never found that a great philosopher excelled in conversation, and 
that as for poets, or men of genius in tlie realms of imagination, he bad 
almost always been painfully impressed by their comparative inferiority 
wlien not under the inspiration of the Muse, who visited them, it would 
appear, only during the hours of composition. At all other times thejr 
were dullish, or idiotic, or, at best, commonplace. 

SHEPHERD. 

I daursay the Professor was na far wrang in the case o’ great philo* 
sopliers; but what great poets, may I ask, did he number amang hia 
acquaintance ? 

NORTH. 

I cannot say— I believe— for one— Thomas Canofipbell. 

SHEPHERD. 

And is he iia briclit r* 

NORTH. 

Why, his conversation is not pitched on the same key as his Ode to the 
Mariners of England; or Locbiers Warning. 

SHEPHERD. 

Heaven forbid ! 

NORTH. 

But lie is one of the wittiest of the witty— when in spirits, lavish of happy 
thoughts— elegant in his illustrations, and in his manner, 1 should say, 
graceful ; his easy and unambitious talk characteristic at once of the scholar 
and tlie man of the world. 

SHEPIIKUD. 

Thanias Canimel; a man of the warld! 

NORTH. 

Yes, James* For in what society would not the Author of tiie PJeasurcs 
of Hope be welcome— in uliat splierc or circle the Poet of Wyoming not 
be a shining star V 

SHEPHERD. 

True, sir. 

NORTH, 

A man of genius is always a man of genius, and unless he has been too 
much of a recluse, pleasant and instructi ve in all companies worthy of him, 
but he rarely desires to play first fiddle 

SHEPHERD. 

There should never be a first fiddle in a private concert. 

NORTH. 

Right 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae Paganini. Yet it’s nr.e unusual thing to hear some Cockney o’ a 
cratur— an Embro’ Cockney— (what for, eir, dinna ye cut up the Embro’ 
Cockneys ?) — no only play in first fiddle — but solo fiddle — and whether in 
ambition or imbecillity, restrictin' himsell to ae string. But the true Mu- 
sicianer— that is the man o’ real genie, or tawlent, or learnin’, or wisdom 
—for a’ sic are nature’s musicianers — interexchange instruments Inharmo- 
nious amity— and without byeuks afore them— but by a natural ear for 
music, wi* which heaven Las endowed their souls — keep for ever a’ in 
perfect tune, whatever be the piece they may be peiformin — and if ane is 
left in a solo by himsell, it’s because the rest bae ceased to play, in order 
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that they may hear Bome spoutaueouB strain in whirJi Ills peculiar genie is 
known to exceli and at its close, a* the company, till then still and silent, 
expresses its gratitude by a gentle inurniur, the sweetest sort o’ applause. 

NORTH. 

Tickler— is not that happy ? Asleep. 

SJIKIMIEKD. 

Dozin* in a dreadnoebt ! Bot for his face you micht suppose him a Bear 

and bot for his figure you micht tak’ him for a Whaup. For it’s mair 

like a neb nor a iioee. 

NORTH. 

Without literature or manners, 1 hardly see how a man can be a gentle* 
man. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nor me. But mony a man has a suflicieut share o’ literatur’ that does 
iia like to let it oot, especially in piesetice o’ you or me, sir; but it colours 
his conversation, for a’ that, and there’s a charmin’ modesty, sir, in some 
men o’ fine edication, that gies a mild yet manly character to a’ they iiiob- 
trusively say in the course o’ an evenin’, leavin’ on the minds o' them that 
kens what’s what, a far stranger impression o’ their leeterary abilities and 
information, than the lang harangues o’ your declamatory chiels, wha, frae 
an ower-anxiety to appear somebody ahune common, only succeed in sho w> 
ing you that they are sumplis. 

NORTH. 

There is something, James, to my mind, not a little laughable in the ex- 
clusive idea many minds have formed and expressed of good society. 

SHhPtlEKD. 

Something no a little laithsom. Them that uses the term are coiitemptU 
ble coofs. 

NORTH. 

Not always coofs, James — though 1 triant contemptible. Of late yeais, 
one hears even of men of genius — who in their vvoiKs write for ilie whole 
world — yet who would be uneasy to be seen familiai ly mixing in the circle.s 
of the middle ranks. 

SIILPIIEUD. 

Wha were their pawrents ? 

NORTH. 

People in trade — and in a small way — in the soft or hard line — sugar or 
shagreen — retail- dealers in treacle or tin — colIaUMally connected, perhaps 
by blood, with a Dean of Guild or a Provost, whose memory still survives 
in their native borough, after the lapse of a quai ter of a century, and whose 
title is still legible on a decent freestone slab in its kitkyard. TJiey affect 
” good society forsooth — and strut before s[»lendid minors in “ fashion s 
most magnificent saloons,” foigetful of the tar happier days! in which their 
only “ inirror for onigistrates” was a pail ol water, in whose stream — 
before washing its face and hands — the huusehold set its cap or shaved. 

Who would not weep, if such a man tlieie be ? 

Who would nut weep, if Aliicus were he ? " 

SllhPlll.RU. 

Wha’6 Atticus ? 

NORTH 

All eociety — every Bociety — Is good — that is composed of men niid wo- 
men of good character, good manners, and good education— and there are 
many millions of such men and w^omeu. 

SilEPHERD. 

And, thank Heaven ! the nummer’s increasin’ in Britain every year. 

NORTH. 

Among them there are, it is true, degrees either than distinction of rank, 
and every person of common sense knows hts proper place on one or other 
of the levels of the social system, to which, by birtli or profession, he more 
peculiarly belongs; and there lies the haunt and main region" of his 
life. Thcre^zit his habitualities— his familiarities— his domesticities. 
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SllEPdEBD 

1 dinna dislike thae words^ though rather oot o’ the common usage. 

NORTH. « 

As long as he cherishes them, and prefers them to all else, he is true to 
his order. 

SllEPllERD. 

Gude, sir — verra gude. 

NORTH. 

Should he desert them, he U a traitor. 

SHEPHERD. 

A swvleless sumpli. 

NORTH, 

At least a heartless slave. ; and on his neck erelong he will experience 
the tyrant's heel. Men of genius, James, lose all the glory it can confer 
cm personal character, by separating themselves from their natural con- 
ueAioiiH, when these happen lo be comparatively bumble, to associate with 
the great in power, the high in rank, or the opulent in riches ; and for such 
distinction as “ good society ” can confer, or such enjoyment as “ good 
society** can impart, sacrifice that feeling of independence which accom- 
panies proprirh/ ; a coinpielieusive teiin, including many observances, 
wiiich, though when taken singly, are but small, yet collectively are of 
inigbty import for happiness and \irtue. 

Ml El'll EKl). 

1 wuu‘dna be asleep the uoo, like Tickler, for ten pounds. 

NORTH. 

James, a man may degrade himself equally by leaving bis own sphere, 
either fur a higher or a hutubier than that to which he properly and main- 
ly belongs; and if to Iiim a kind Providence has assigned the golden mean, 
by ail that is must sacred to the human heart, let him adhere to his Jot with 
unspeakable gratitude, best shown by fidelity without a flaw to the per- 
sons and the ihiugH (and for sake of persons, how lioly things become !) 
that compose it, and ( onsiitute it a happy little world, circumscribed by 
lilies of light that make it at once a prison and a paradise. 

hllKlUlEKD. 

for twenty pounds. 

NORTH. 

I shall uot say another word, my dear James, on the eifect on the whole 
characler of the man inevitably produced — and that, too, in no long time— 
by an exclusive or undue association with cotofrs — and they deserve no 
better name — that absurdly assume to themstdves the irrational title of 
“ good society,” though 1 have, iu the little 1 hate said, merely hinted it; 
and 1 need nut be more prolix on ihe 

Sllhl'IlERD. 

Prolix! You’re at ance fluent and coiiceese. 

NORTH. 

on the evil as inevitably produced to the moral and intellectual frame, 

by stepping out of our own sphere into what, without oflence, may be called 
an infeiior one — a low'cr one — in respect to the habits and mental cultiva- 
tion, at least, of those w ho propeily belong to it, and in it are lespectable 
and worthy the respect of all meu. intimacies with our infeiiora in sta- 
tion— and w*e have all our stations — are not unfrequently even of an en- 
dearing kind, when they have oiiginated in some ol those pleasant circum- 
stances that in early life bring imturally together those whom in after- 
life there W'ould have occurred nothing to unite, but wliom, indeed, all 
the ordinary usages of the world keep but too much asunder. O sweet 
companionship iu boyhood between the children of the poor andiich, the 
high and the humble ! 

SIIEPIIERP. 

At schule I 

NORTH. 

A thousand thoughts, James, are crowding in upon my mind — a thousand 
feelings stealing in upon my heart— when f 
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snEPliRRD. 

They’re no croodin’ m and eteatin* in, sir, but they're risin* up, linked 
thegether, frae the innei' recesses o' brain and briest. 

NORTH. 

—when I think, James, of the character of our countrymen, and the 
great changes, for good or for evil 

SUEPHERD. 

Haply, sir, for baith— that are likely to tak place in*t, frr.e the great 
changes wrocht, and no yet o\vrc,oii the Cunslitiitioii by the Bill o’ Reform, 
which, to tell you the truth, 1 never hae read. Pray, Mr North, where can 
a body get a copy ? • 

TICKLER. 

Waur sheep! Hector. 

SHEPHERD. 

Huts tuts. Mayna we take a pick at politics ? 

TICKLFR . 

No, sir. Obey the law. 

NORTH. 

1 trust we shall for ever love our country, hap what may — and that sha* 
ken as they are, we Conservatives 

MIKPIIERD. 

A michty band. 

NORTH. 

—shall be able to support our Institutions--— 

SIII’PIILRD. 

^cular and religious — o’ Church and State. I’ve seen a spire, though 
built o' granite, trummle in the tempest, liken fishirr-rod — y el there was 
nae mair danger — whatever niicht he the fear — «>’ its being blawn owre than 
Tintock. There's the Eddystane Lickthouse, that I never saw, but 1 hae 
read Smeaton's account o’t — him that was ihe^ai kitcci— and its coiistruckii 
after the bole o’ a tree. They say it is fell by the folk high up in the licltt- 
room, to shake as if it swayed, when ae erreat sea after anither rides owre 
the tap o’t, and the foam cries hurraw as it thinks it droons the Star. But 
there it stauns in spite o’ a* liie wildest wuuters^ and will stuiin for eeiitu* 
ries, shinin’ in its steady smiles on grati-iu’ sliips. Sac wull it be wi* the 
religious institutions o' our sea- beat isle. Oh ! sir! if they were tappled 
doon in ruins, the lauti’ wou’d be waur than tlio sea — and darker and stor- 
mier— and then the verra stah! itselJ, sir, woud suficr shipwrack — though 
that may be an Ecrish bu]l->and no a biugle iii'e-boat — though that maybe 
another — wou’d putaff to save us a’ frae iinkin’ into perdition. 

NORTH. 

I cannot yet think that our countrymen are irre1igious--.tut 1 trust that 
they are still united, more closely and firmly than they know, by many sa- 
cred syinpatides that will yet hurvive ail this hubbub, and stabilitate the 
structure of social life, by presen itig in extremity that of our political and 
pious institutions, that for ages have breathed back on the natural character 
the spirit out of which they arose. 

. , hllEPllEUD. 

nhat is Love o’ Kintra but an amalgamated multitude u’ syizipathies in 
bretiiren’s hearts ! ^ 


north. 

Yes, James, you speak well. The lute of our country is not so much 
an attachment to any aKsignabiO «»bject, as it is our participation in that 
whole Spirit which has breathed in the brea>ls of tliat whole race of which 
we are sprung. 


SIIEPHERI). 

Yes, Christopher, you speak well. It is 


Philosophers ! 


TICKLER. 


the Sympathy of Race. 


NORTH. 

All patriotism roots itself round tfiose objects by which we are most 
esaentialiy bound to our race— of our own and of past generations. How 
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sacred the ties hy which we are bound to our Mother Country I Think of 
a party of poor IndiaoB, forced to quit their homes, bearing witli them the 
dear bones whicli, reburied iu their new place of settlement, would make 
it, by that mighty magic, holy to them, even as their Natale Solum I Think 
of the People, who, when upbraided with continually flying before Alex- 
ander, said, ** Let him purt&ue us to the Tombs of our Fathers, and he will 
then know whether we always fly ! " 

SMEPnERP. 

The Sceethans, said ye ? Faith, there they w»ad hae shawn Sandy hoo 
till fecht. 

• TICKLER. 

Alexander tlie Great called Sandy by the Ettrick Shepherd at a Noctes 
Ambrosianie I 

SnEPHKRl). 

I care nae mair for Alexander the Great than 1 do for Tappitourie, 

NORTH. 

Hence the Arab with his roving tent has yet a country. 

SHEPHERD. 

And in his seal- skin breeks the Kskymaw'. 

NORTH. 

Hence with tlie Romans that feeling kept pace with their destinies — from 
their mud huts to their marble palaces 

TICKLER. 

I>um Domufl A^ncie capitoli immobile saxum 
Accolet, imperiumque Pater Komanus habebit. 

NORTH. 

Ah ! Timothy 1 why didst thou not recite the tw'O preceding lines, so 
beautiful 

, TICKLER. 

Foriunati ambo! si quid mea rarmina possint 
Nulla dies unquam iiieinori \08 eximet aevo ! 

NORTH. 

Tliank yon, my friend. Ay — the desire and forethought of the sympa- 
tliy of others, in lts own consciousness of itself, may be more? easily con- 
ceived of ihoMf whose jfeiiius exercises itself in pacific arts, than of those 
whose glory begins in des4»laiiori. We can well imagine that the sculptor 
or the painter, while he looK’^ himself with delight on the beautiful forms 
that are rising into life beneath his hand, feels rejoicingly that otlier spirits, 
f ramed by Nature \\ iili souls like his ow n, will look wiih the same emotion on 
the. same forms, and thank him to whose genius they owe their enjoyment* 
And most of all with the gieat poets I What a divine emotion must have 
been the consciousness which Virgil felt of the pleasure which his verse 
would inspire, when, having celrbraled in one of ihe most beautiful passages 
of all his poetiy, the perilous and fatal adventure of those tw^o friends, and 
closed their e}eK in death, his heart broke forth into that affecting and 
sublime ejaculation ! lie ]>rophesied falsely of the duration of the lloman 
greatnesH; but be commiued no error in prophesying his own fame; and 
the delight which he felt himself in the tender and heroic picture he had 
drawMi, is felt as lie believed it would be by numberless spirits, and will be 
felt till the end of time. Hn knew' too that he should win from all ages, 
with love for his fallen heroes, some fond and grateful affection for him 
who had sung so well the sloiy of their foi tunes— he saw the everlasting 
light of glory shining through his own transient tears. 

5I1BP1ICRD. 

Gude. But are na ye wanneriu* frae the soobject f 

NORTH. 

No. I am diverging circularly but to return. When the warriors of Forest 
Germany, James, had met in some central spot in their annual assembly, 
tltey returned each to his owm home, more bound to his country, because 
one and all had participated in an act of the people. 

SHEPHERD* 

Our Saxon progenitors I 
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NORTH. 

If all the circumstances, James, are considered wliich mix in this pas- 
sion ■ - 

SlIETUERU. 

What’a passion, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Patriotism! such as the attachment to old institutions, to manners, to 
national peculiarities of speech and dress, it will be found that they have 
all their power by means of sympathy. 

SIlEniERD. 

As 1 said. 

NORTH. 

As you said, and w'ith even more than your usual eloquence. It is nut 
siuqdy that old recollections are gathered upon tliem 

MISPIIKRU. 

Though that’s much 

NORTH. 

^but that by them each man feels himself with vivid reality to lielong to 

his people. On any other ground on which patriotiKm may be founded, it 
may seem to have something unsuhstaiiiial and illusory ; i»ut once show'ii 
to be founded thus, it is a|)parent that it can only decay w'heu one of the 
most important principles ot our nature is in decay. 

SiU.ClltIUD. 

Sympathy, or the power o* feelin* alang wi’ a’ our brethren o* mankind, 
hut mair es]iecially them that hae flourished nud faded avva’ aiitanc the 
dowers of our ain soil, in a' the best emotions o* natur’ continuous iu thetr 
characteristic current frae the cradle to the grave! 

NORTH. 

Good. How else, my dear .Shepherd, can we comprehend that extra- 
ordinary passion ofpattiotism felt in old times! V<»ti know' — nobody hetter 
— witat infinite causes concurred in such state** to cive immense power to 
that sympathy by wiiich each man felt ltitnM*lf united to all Ids countrymen. 
“We thus understand the impottance attached by the tdeeks to their naiitmal 
games, wiiich olherw'ise would appear extiavicjani, or even absurd — the 
price to the first-fallen of tin* w ar — of their ci\i4- ftmeral, and their oration 
pronounced in the hearing of all the people of Alheii:i. 

* MIKPHKKD. 

A’ the nation lamenlitd and exul lin’ for sake o' ae man ! 

NORTH. 

^Ve understand the value of pillars, on w hich tlieir names W'ere inscribed 
and read— of statues, iu w hich their features were still looked upon by 
thousands of litiiig eyes 

SIIEPIIEIID. 

Glowerin’ on Uie eemages o’ the glorious dead, till they loo kindled wi* 
the houp o* ae day bein* glowertid at by heroes yet unborn ! Posthumous 
fame! posthumous fame! Oh, sirs! but it’s a mystery that nae patiiut 
wou’d seek to analee/e, but rather alloo’t to remain in its hlioobliine sim- 
plicity, conueckit wi’ a feelin’ shuoblinier still, the im mortality o* the soul. 

NORTH. 

Think on the feelings a ziailoti of heroes entertain for their greatest 
Hero. 

bflEPHKRU. 

Far, far ayout their individual part in the caufse or the siiceesH, but no 
ayont the dilatation o’ spirit and powx*r ilka ane o’ thton feels fiae his 
ain union wi* the power and ih(3 u'ill o* a’ tliae con([ueriii’ myriads whom 
he heads ! He, their leader, sir, is the centre roiin* which a’ their passions 
revolve, like planets roan’ the sun. 

TICKLER* 

Hollo, James! 

SIlErUERD. 

Whattt! Do you think, you coof, that their attachment Is a' for hlmsell 
alane ? Na. In him, sir, a’ their ain micht and their ain majesty Is bund 
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ijp in ae veesiLle eemap^e. He is your only true, and, at the same time, 
ideal representative o’ his kintramen ; and at mention o’ him, their hearts 
burn within them, and the licht o* patriotism iliumines the land far and 
wide,— -and, in danger, is concentrated intil lire, that rins alang the earth, 
devoorin’ a’ that ivou'd resist it like stubble, till the rear-guard o’ the 
invaders is extinguished wi’ a fizz in Uic sea. O heavens! at sic a time 
boo the pressure o‘ common mortality is thrown alT! hoo its bands bae 
fallen awa’ I The fears, the pains, the sorrows, the anguish, that tak hauld 
on weak natur, hae atance ceased, when all are sustained and strengthened 
by ae cemsentin’ passion, fearsomer to faes than thunner growlin’ frae 
the bky it blackens— gladsomer to freens than the lauch o’ morn— 

TICKLICU. i 

Seems another morn. 

Risen on mid-day.” 

SHEFIIKRD. 

Gude! Milton. 

NORTH. 

Yes, James, that is our country — not where we have breathed alone ; not 
that land which we have loved, because it has shown to our opening eyes 
the brightness of heaven, and the gladness of earth ; but the land for which 
we liave hoped and feared, — that is to * 535 % for which our bosom has beat 
with the consenting ho])e8 and fears of maiiy million hearts; that land, of 
which we have loved the. mighty living and the mighty dead ; that land, 
the Uoman and the Greek would have said, where "the hoy had sung in 
the pomp that led the sacrifice to the altars of the ancient deities of the 
HOii. 

StlEPHRRD. 

And therefore, when a man he woii’d guard them frae profanation, and 
had he a ihoosan’ lives, would pour th< m a’ oot for sake o* wliat some 
inicht ca’ superstition, but which you and me and Southside, sittin’ there 
wi’ his great grey eeu, w'ou’d fear na’, in the face o’ heaven, to ca’ religion. 

Tir-KLER. 

Hurra! 

STIKPlir.RU. 

I but clench my nieves. 

north. 

James, the C’ampus Martius and the Pala'sira 

Sfir.PIfEKO. 

Sir 

north. 

where the youth exercised Heroic Games, were the .Scliools of their 

Virtue ; for there they w^erc taking part in the passions, the power, the 
life, the glory that tlow'ed through all the spirit of the nation. 

SlllPIlKRO. 

O’ them, sir, the ggemms at Si Honan’s are, but on a sma’ scale, an im- 
perfect eemage. 

Old warriors and gowned statesmen, that frowned in marble or in brass, 
in public places, and in the porches of noble, houses— trophied monuments 
and towers riven w'ith the scars of ancient battles— the Temple raised 
w'here Jove had stayed the Flight— or the Victory whose expanded wings 
still seemed to hover over the roiupjeiing bands— what were all these 
to the eyes and the faiiey of the young citizen, but characters speaking to 
him of the great secret of his Hopes and Desires— in w hich he read the 
union of his own heart to the heart of the Heroic Nation of which he was 
One ? 

SHEPffERU. 

My bluid's tinglin' and my skin creeps. Dinna sUp. 

NORTH. 

And what, James, I ask you, what if less noble passions must hereafter 
take their place in his mind ? — what if he must learn to share In the feuds 
and hates of his house or of his order? Those far deeper and greater feel- 
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ingft bad been sunk tui^bie spirie In Ibt jewa when it is most susceptible^ 
unsullied, and pure, a^ ejpter wards in yr e at caatteats, in peril of life and 
death, in those momenta agitathiu or profouMi emotion in which the 
higher soul again rises up, all those high and solemn affiecdons of boyhood 
and youth would return upon him, and consecrate his warlike deeds with 
the noblest name of virtue that was known to those ancient states* 

SHEPIIEUD. 

What was’t ? Eh V 

NORTH. 

Patriotism. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oo ay. Say on, sir. 

NORTH. 

Therefore how was the Oaken Crown prized which was given to him who 
had saved the life of a citizen ! 

SHEPHERD. 

And a m an g & people too, sir, whare every man was willin’ at a word to 

die. 

NORTH. 

Perhaps, James, he loved not the man whom he had preserved ; but he 
had remembered in the battle that it was a sou of iiis country that had 
fallen, and over whom he bad spread his shield. Ho knew that the breath 
he guarded was part of his country's being. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr Tickler, saw ye ever sic een ? 

NORTH. 

Look at the simple incitements to valour in the songs of that poet wlio i^ 
said to have roused the Lacedemonians, disheartened in unsuccessful war, 
and to have animated them to victory. He who hght'i well among the 
foremost, if he fall shall he sung among his people ; or if be live, shall be 
in reverence in Uieir council ; and old men shall give place to him ; bis 
tomb shall be in honour, and the children of his children.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Simple incitement, indeed, sir, but, as you said richtly, shooblime. 

northT 

Why, James, the love of its own military glory in a warlike people is, 
indeed, of itself an imperfect patriotism. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sir ? Wul] ye say that again, for I dinna just tak it up. 

NORTH. 

Believe me, my dear Shepherd, that in every country there Is cause for 
patriotism, or the want of such a cause argues defects in the character and 
condition of the country of the grossest kind. It shows that-^he people are 
vicious, or servile, or effeminate 

SHEPHERD. 

Which only a confounded leear will ever say o’ Scotsmen. 

NORTH. 

The want of this feeling is always a great vice in the individual cliarac- 
ter; /or it will hardly ever l>c found id arise from the only justillahle or 
half-justifiable caust*, namely, when a very high mind, iu impatient disdaiu 
of the baseness of all around it, seems to shako off its communion with them. 
1 call that but half-justifiable. 

SHEPHERD. 

And I, sir, with your leave, ca’t athegither uDju6tlfiab]e,as you can better 
explain than the simple Shepherd. 

NORTH. 

You are right, James. For the noblest minds do not thus break them- 
ed ves loose mm their country ; but they mourn over it, and commiserate 
its sad estate, and would die to recover it. They acknowledge the great 
tie of nature — of that house they are-*and its shame is their own. 

SHEPHERD, 

Of sir ! but you’re a generous noble*hearted cretur I 
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ifimTO. 

la M casefi> then, the west of patriotism is sheer want of feelioff ; such a 
man labours under aa incapacity of sympathizing with his kind in their 
nobicflt intereeCkr Try' hinn and you shall find that on many lower and un- 
worthiof omtions he fe^s with others that his heart is not simply 
too noble for this passion-~but that it is capable of being animated and 
warmed with many much inferior desires. 

SHEPHERD. 

A greedy dowg and a lewd ane — in the ae case, snarlin’ for a bane^ 
and in the ither, growlin’ for the fiesh. 1 scunner at sic a sinner. 

NORTH. 

Woe to the citizen of the world ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Sbarae^hame — shame ! 

NORTH. 

The man who feels himself not bound to his country can have no gra* 
titude. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo selfish and caiild-liearted maun hae been his rerra childhood ! 

NORTH. 

1 confess tliat, except in cases of extreme distress, 1 bare uecer been 
able to sympathize with emigrantH. 

SHEPllERD. 

1 dinna weel ken, sir, what to say to that — but mayna a man love, and 
yet leave his country ? 

NORTH. 

My dear Janups, 1 sec many iiiountfiil meanings in the dimness of your 
eyes^HO shall not pursue that subject — but you will at least allow me to 
say, that there Is something shocking in the mind of the man who can bear, 
without reluctance or regret, to be severed from the whole world of bis 
early years — who can transfer himself from the place which is his own to 
any region of the globe, where he can advance his fortune— >who, in this 
sense of the w'ord, can say, in carrying hiinsclf, omnia mea mecum 
porto.” 

SfiEPIlKRD. 

That’s na in my book o* Latin or Greek quottations. 

NORTH. 

Exiles carry with them from their mother country all its dearest names. 

SflKPHKHI). 

And a wee bit iiaine— canna it carry in it a wecht o’ love I 

NORTH. 

Ay, James, tlie fugitives from Troy had formed a little Ilium, and 
they liad, too, their liiile Xaiahus. 

Tir KI.KR. 

” Et avertern Xaiilhi cognoinine rivum.” 

siiepiif.ro. 

You’re twa classical scliolars, and wull aye bo quottm’*Greek. But for 
my part, — after a* those eloquent diatribt^s o* yours on the pawtriotism o’ the 
auncients, I wud na desire to stray for illustrations ae step ooto’ the Forest. 

TU KLKR. 

Aren’t ye all Whigs? 

SHKPIIERP. 

Some o’ a* sorts. But it’s an epitome o’ the pastoral warld at large — and 
the great majority o' shenherds are Conservatives. They’re a thinkin’ 
people, sir, as ye ken ; ancl though far frae bein’ unspeculative, or unwil- 
lin’ to adopt new contrivances as sune's they hae got an insicht intil the 
principle on which they wurk, yet a new*fangle id their een’s but a new 
tangle ; and as in the case o’ its bein’ applied to a draw-well, they wait no 
only to see how it pumps up, but hae patience to put its durability to the 
proof o’ a pretty lang experience, sae in the political affairs o* the State— 
they’re no to be ta’en in by the nostrums o* every reformer that has a plan 
o’ a new, cheap constitution to abaw, but they fasten their een on't as 
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quack (^c^iioo^Qili th&t'a^rwuii IteariaM ia* ^ Bthla^m^aM; «Mq1a,jUHi 
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tbiDkin\fili6^l^ rin up hUl—aad if 7a lat her lome M the tap o' ana* 
ahe^il mtle to Ibo deavik 

KOHTif. ^ 

And such too, niy dear alf, don’t you iKitik, ia the way of thinkings amonif 
the $reat body of the agricultoristo ? 

SIIRPIISRD. 

I could illustrate sir, by the smearin' o’ sheep. 

TicKLaa. 

And eke the shearing. 

snafHiBUD. 

Say dippin.’ The Whugs and Radicals assert toonfolks are superior 
in mind to kintra folks. They'll be sayin’ neist that they’re superior to 
them likewise in body — and speak o’ the rabble o’ the Forest as itber peo- 
pie speak o' the rabble o* the Grassmarket. But the rural riAT-raiT arc in 
sprinklings, in sma* families, and only seen loiiHin’ ane nnitlier on spats 
formin' an angle on the road-sides. Findlay o' Selkirk has weel nigh clean- 
ed the roonty o’ a* sic — but in great toons, and espe(?ially manufacturin' 
anes, there are hale divisions hotchin' wi* urban rifl-raf!', and it's them ye 
bear at hustins routin' in a way that the slots and slitks o’ the Forest would 
be ashamed o' theirsells for doin' in a bare field on a wunter day, when 
f^omethiog had hindered the hind frae carryin* them some fodder to w^arm 
their warnes in the snaw. The salvation o' the country, sir, depends on 
the 

TICKUKS. 

This will never do, North— this is too had. See, tis six ! 

NORTH — an,l ffivnitj hn r\if h fii< catuilf',') 

We shall hear you another time, my dear Shepherd-^but now 

siireiiuu). 

The salvation o’ the kintra. sir, depends on the— 

NORTH — {tDuchimjjirM one S}tnu(i anti 1 hen anuf/ter^ trhi/r fly open ttro pa* 
nils tit if e on It trmnsrotfrnn. ) 

You know your rooms, gents. Tiic alarm hell will ring at twelve — and 
at one lunch will he on the tahle in the Topa^. 1 wish you both the night 
marc— (f<y«c/ics- a fprinn, a no ruhi^hf^', ) 

sure HERD. 

Mr Tickler! I say the salvation of the country — baith gane! — I'm no 
sleepy — hut I’ll rather sleep than solilo(|ueexe-^fr/i/*?s/rr.v, r/ZoZ/r Gi knev 
comes out hht a mtmse, and btgins to mhble chetst\) 


Printed by Ballanlyne and Company^ Patios WVi, Edinburgh* 
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It may be said, we think, without 
RU^jcrlinjif ourHolves to the imputa- 
tion of blind national partiality, that 
in modern times, Scotland has kept 
pace with Kiigland in poetical Ge- 
nius, and that in no otl er lij^ht can 
they be regarded with trore pleasure 
as si'iters. Within the last century, 
she has produced her due miinber 
of true poets— of poets who drew 
their inspiration from her own skies, 
and from the condition and charac- 
ter of her own lifo. The most illus- 
trious of them have been national 
poets, from ThomKon to Scott. Be- 
tween those two great lights, how 
many, less indeed,' hut large, inter- 
vene, to which we may point with 
pride in our own firmament ! Nay, 
on© other light is now shining there, 
from which all obscuring mists and 
clouds have been long blown away 
for ever, that burns as bright and 
ample as they in iu own region— 
Uie star of Burns* In all the hea- 
vens there is no where else, indeed, 
to be seen such another luminary— 
the instellation of the noblest spirit 
that ever had its mortal dwelling in 
s peasants breast. He was the 
greatest poet of the people, by far, 
that the whole UtoM can show— and 
if Scotland has reason to feel sonse 
ahame— though such is not our opi- 
NO. ccxxxtt. VOL. x\xyiu 


nion— for any thing in her treatment 
of her glorious, but wayward child 
— has Ml© not done all a country 
could do to expiate the fault— by her 
Hfe-deo]) love of his poetry — and by 
her gratitude as deep for the good 
his genius has done her by purifying 
and elevating those thoughts and feel- 
ings w'hich at once constitute and 
conBccrale the patriotism of lier vir- 
tuous sons ? 

We have not been slow to express 
our unbounded admiration of the 
genius of the great poets of England. 
She has long been a far mightier 
land than ours— the mightiest of all 
lands— and it pleased Providence 
that she should produce— Shak- 
speare. On that one name alone she 
can take her stand— above all ri- 
valry with the rest of the human 
race. Hers too, is Milton—" that 
mighty orb of song;*' and hers, 
Wordsworth, who magnificently 
called him so— and her8» the sage 
Spenser— Three Spirits In their wis- 
dom comparable but to one another 
—urns from the same golden urn 
drawing each Its own light— yet 
each shining with its own peculiar 
lustre, because of the peculiar clay 
of which each Is composed— the 
finest clay in which heavenly emana- 
tion bat ever been enshrfaiM* Scot- 
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laad can shoiv no Buch poeu at* these 
Tiiree — nor can the earth. Vet nhe 
may well exult in many of her gifted 
sons ; and if we he spared/* we 
hope, erelong, to speak lovingly of 
them— of their lives mid of their 
works— of th«^ hiirtg a^d of the 
^ead— “ Keeping their memories 
green wdthiu our souls.** 

Bill we wish to prepare tlie way for 
that Series of illustraled Kssays, by 
another Series of the same kind, on 
til© Scotish bards of the olden time. 
It may be true cnoiigli that some 
tliree or four hundred years ago, 
Scotland vvas not a very Idglily 
civilized country — nay, tliat Scots- 
men were in some senses a set 
of savages. If ho, their poetry will 
be found to be at least curious, 
if not even interesting ; if not so, we 
may learn from it what really was 
the advauceqient of mind and man- 
ners among our bold pTogeuitors, 
who flourisiied after their own fa- 
shion, duting tiiQse rather remote 
eras, both in arts and arms. Warton 
tiiouglit he should be guilty of a 
partial and defective represen uiion 
of the poetry of England, were he to 
omit mention of tlie Scotish writiMS 
who adorned the fifteenth (*entuiy, 
** with a degree of seniiment and spi- 
rit, a command of pliraseology, and 
a fertility of imagination; not to be 
found in any English poet, since 
Chaucer and Lydgate^ won'* t^spe- 
cially as Uiey have left su iking sjie- 
elmens of aiiegmiral iiarration, a 
speckis of composition which apnears 
to have been for some time almost 
totally extluguished in England." 
And arnowg them he justly trives tlie 
highest place to Dr Mi AH, Ellis and 
Campbell have c<mfunicd the judg- 
ment of Die historian of Euglirh 
poetry; end Sir Walter Srolt, after 
many eiithusiastii' eacoiniums on itis 
various power.s, has finely said, 
"The genius of Dunbar and Gawiu 
Douglas alone is suflicieut to iliu- 
minaUt whole centuries of igno- 
rance/' 

We have now, for the first time, a 
complete edition of the works of this 
diatingUMbed old “ Makar,'* from the 
man on the whole best qualified to 
give it of all our ScotUsbandquaricB 
^Hr Datid Laing. He bentirely free 
from peda&trv and pretence-^and 
from tne ain mat-Hitraiige as it may 
aeom— has beiet ao many atudenta 
of our antique lore, in which, along 


with much qiiaintness no doubt, 
there breathee a bold siiiiplicity — in 
all its beet Hpecimeus — which con. 
trasts — greatly to tlie disadvantage of 
those who are commentators rather 
than itltjstrat<tr.s — \\ iih tlie affectetl 
and concoited siyh; of the sciiool of 
that Gtdtahhcirjin^ Golh, John Pin- 
kerton. Mr ] /aing has ail bis lite long 
addicted liitiMcIf to such reading, 
from a love of the knowledge hccch- 
sible <mly in records ofit*ii rare and 
latent-— and he has brought his sttn-es 
to bear— most successfully — ou llio 
elucidation of ancient manners and 
customs, tluitiuKuch writings, as Dun- 
bar's, Hiel his bi other Makars/' are 
frequently alluded to in but a few' 
words, of wliicii the unlearned ran 
make nolhing— or familiarly and 
heartily expatiated on in profuse 
imagery, uninieliigible, peiliaps, or 
nearly so, because of their being 
now obsolete, but amusing in tlie 
highest drvrce, when explained 
in short note or comment by on«^ 
who, like Mr Laing, h.'w made him- 
self ma«‘tei not only of the language, 
but of the history of the tiinea. 

It is well known that Uie early 
iniscidlaneoiis ]H>etry of Scotland 
has been prefter>ed chiclly by ineaiu 
of tw'o iiiauusfyiipt coiieciions- 
Baimatyne’h and MuitiaiurH. From 
them helectlons fiurn Dunbar's 
Poetry liave been puhlishml with 
various degrees of accuiacy, by suc- 
ccBsive editors — the earlient being 
ill the *' Eveiereen/* by Allan ilaui- 
say < 17:^4 A, ami thi* Ifttest — iN»2 — in 
the *' (’liionirie of ScoliKli Poetry,’* 
by Sibbald. M^r Laing, of course, 
bad direct recourse not only to iboso 
MS. coiloclions, but to all others, 
(and amoiu: them AsloaueV MSS. 
written dtiiing the minority oi Jamea 
V., (in ].!> 1 o, ) unci cuuKi;(]ueiitiy of au 
earlier date than any of the oUior 
collectiou«,; Knowm to contain any 
relics of Scoiisli pootry — nor in Umj 
course of his onquiries did he over- 
look the printed fragments whicii 
had Usuod from the press of (Jliep- 
man and Myllar — by whom— in Uie 
year 1607 — printing was first iutro- 
duced and practised in Sc^tlimd — 
and which includes several nf Dun- 
bar's poems, printed, most likely, 
under his own inspection. With tim 
illustrations of alJ lim most laanied 
enquirers into early Scoiith hiatory, 
from Lord Hailee to Bobert Jaiii» 
son, be Is as muck Ml hornet at a 
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quiduunc is with the newspapers of 
the present day— and therefore, whe- 
ther we look to his learning, his ta- 
lents, or his taste, he has shown him- 
seli’ an iidmirahle editor ot Dunbar 
— whom George ICUis -writing some 
thirty years since — pronounced to he 
Scotland’s greatest poet. 

Tne First Volume contains every 

S oem ascribed tf> Dunbar in tlie early 
ISS. — printed entire, and without 
mutilation, from wliat appeared to 
the editor to be tlie copy,wbilo 
tlie various readings arc given 
in the notes. In lhi‘> arrangement 
It was not prarlicai»l<* to attempt any 
thing like u clironological order, or 
even to adopt a minute separation of 
IhoTji into secern] clashes. Uiit poems 
of the same character are lirought 
together ns nearly as possible-— that 
is, iho'-e of an Allegoncal, Satirical, 
and IIumoroiH character are follow- 
ed hy such ns have a reference to the 
l\>et l.iiiis* If, whether in the form of 
Compluints, or ol Addresses toJarnes 
the Four?!! for pref^Ttnent, while his 
Moral and Dctotionril [>ie(es form 
the sequel of fhe Collection. The 
Poems in the S<‘c()nd \ olume consist 
of— Poems asciihed to Dunbar — 
fsueh as that admirable tale the 
Freii is of Ih/rwik ) — the Fiyting of 
Dunbar and Kennedy — and the 
PtHMOh of Walter Ke nnedy. The 
(ilosmuy which is appended, while 
it hasreceiwd considiMable aid from 
Dr .Inmieson’s “ Etymological Dhv 
tionnry of the ScottiNh Language,” 
may be regauled as little more than 
an enl-irtrenicnt of tfial vvhich accom- 
panies Lord Ibiiles’ Volume, (An- 
cient Seottisli Poejns,)and itpleases 
iiH to hear Mr iv-iiiig say, ** it lias af- 
i'ordtul me much satiidaction in Ira- 
ving been enabled to follow the foot- 
Bteps of an editor who, for learning, 
roftearch, and judgment, was one of 
the l>rightest ornaments of our coun- 
try during the last century.'^ 

It is indeed remarkable, as Mr 
Laing ohservea, that three centuries 
Bhould hate elapsed, from the death 
of Bucb a poet to the date of thia, the 
first ootire edition of his works. Dur- 
ing his own age, be received the bo- 
inage due to bis genius, in admira- 
tion and in imitation; yot to suesh 
tot^ and abaojitLte neglect was he 
doomed, during the period that 
elapsed hetareen the year isao, when 
Sir Darid X^ndaay mentiona him 
among the poets then deceased, and 


the year 1724, when Allan Ramsay 
published a collection of his poems, 
that with one solitary exception, (in 
the Adhortation by Henry Charteris, 
15(>8,) no allusion, not so much 
even as the mere mention of his 
name, can be discovered in the w^hole 
compass of our literature I His name 
is not to be found in Bale, Dempster, 
David Buchanan, Sibbald, Macken- 
zie, or any other early writer on the 
literary history of Scotland. And in 
Bishop Tanner's Bibliotheca, (1 748,) 
the “ Tabill of ('onfcHsion” — tedious 
stanzas of little meiit — is the only 
work attributed to Dunbar. Save 
the various but obscure hints con- 
tained in his own vei RCS, and which 
Mr Laing has very skilfully brought 
together in a Memoir, little or no- 
thing remains to give us even a few 
glimpses into the pt r^^onal history of 
a man now acku4>\vledged to hold 
so conspicuous a place m the litera- 
ture of his country — w^e know not 
the year lie died — nor indeed the 
year he was born — nor in what bu- 
lia) place was his tombstone, wdth 
its lorlorn /tir /e/nj /** — nowdoubtlesB 
reduced to dust ! 

Notwithstanding,* Mr Laing has, 
“ from the various but obscure, hints 
contained in his own verses,” com- 
posed an exceedingly interesting Me- 
moir of what we nmst even cali Jiis 
Life I In tiiaiiy of his poems, Dunbar 
gives vent to Jiia private feelings and 
sentiments, suggested by incidents 
wducb they serve to illustrate — and 
these do throw considerable lighten 
his personal character, though not 
inucii on his personal history. Accord- 
ing to his own words — in Uie Fiyt- 
iiig — be was a native of Lothian — 

“ 1 tuk on im? ane pair of Lowthmne 

hippls ; 

Vail fait'tir Ini;} is niak. and ttiair parfyte. 
Than tkow caii hlabbar with thv Carrik 

HppK.” 

It has been inferred, from a pas- 
sage in one of Kennedy’s satires, that 
the village of Salton, in East Lothian, 
was Dunbar's birthplace, but that no- 
tion originated In an error of ANan 
Ramsay. Mr Tytler (Lives of Scot, 
tfsh M^orUiies) fixes bis birth about 
tlie year 146d; but Mr Laing shows 
Bitbifaetortly^ we tlibik, that it was not 
later itea ]46(h<^-aiid is of opinion tbat 
ih» dccuoMtance of hie alleged de- 
ooeat ffodilbe Earls of Margin con- 
nexion with his own avowal neepent- 
Ing his birthplace-^apedally as no 
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other persons of th^ same baptismal 
name can be traced duririi^ the irholc 
of thatcentury —adds some strength to 
the conjecture of his having been ei- 
therthc son or nephew of William, son 
of that Sir Patrick Dunbar of Beil), 
who signalized himself on many oc- 
casions. and in 1 426 was one of the 
hostaires for James llie First. 

In the year I47.i, when he was a- 
bout hfteen or sixteen } ears of age, 
he was sent to St Aiulrews, the m«)st 
Nourishing scat of learning and 
srience ai that period in Scotland. 
This fact Mr Laing has ascertained 
from the old regislerB of the Univer- 
sity, in which the name of William 
Dunbar is entered, in 1477, among 
the Determinfifitm, or Bachelors of 
Arts, in St Salvador’s College, a 
degree which students were not en- 
titled to claim until the lliird year of 
their attendance ; and two years la- 
ter, 1470, the name of William Dun- 
bar again occurs in the registers as 
then having taken his degree of Mns- 
•ter of ArK He is uniformly styled 
JMnhfvr William Dunbar, tint desig- 
nation, till a late period, being ek- 
clusively appropriated to persons 
W’bo had taken that degree at some 
university. Of his subsequent his- 
tory, for neaily twenty years, we 
Osssess no satisfactory information ; 
ut he tells us that at an early period 
of his life he had embraced the Order 
of St Francis. That order of Friars 
Grey w'as divided into Conventuals 
and Observantines ; and the latter 
had an establishment in Kdinburgh, 
endow'ed by James the First, about 
144G, where divinity and philosophy 
were regularly taught, and there, 

Mr Laing thinks it highly probable, 
that Dunbar might have spent some 
of his earlier years. Bet the life of 
a friar, though not an unjolly one, 
was not in all respects (congenial with 
bis disposition, as he lets us know 
in his account of an interview with 
which he had been favoured by hts 
Satanic Majesty, who, as is usual 
with him, assumed the seeming of a 
aaiot on this occasion, St Francis 
himself* 

With ane religionse abbeit In hia band." 

The Old One was excedingiy impor- 
tunate with fafm that he sbauld put 
en the friar*# habit* and ** refuiss the 
warld.'* But Maister Dunbar, with- 
out suspecting who was bis visitor* 
declares-^ 
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OflT full few freiris that hos bone satictls 
I reld ; 

Quhairfoir ga bring to me ano bischoppis 
wrid, 

Oifo evir thow wald my saule yeid unto 
hevin,” 

The Devil attenpts to reason with 
him, hut Dunlmr wilt not suffer him 
to proceed— and squal)aslies him in 
such style that the Gentleman in 
Black throws off Sanct Francis, and 
as he vanishes ** in styuk and fyrrie 
smowk,** takes along with him all 
the hoiise^end. The recusant awakes 
and Nnds it was liut a dream. 

Maister William, in bin “ Visita- 
tion,’* informs the enemy that he 
spoke from experience of the Friar’s 
life, when he called it a bad prepa- 
ration for Heaven. 

“ Gif €vlr my fortoun in b« n frrir. 
Tbs dait thairut' \s pa^i full mony a yrir ; 
For ill to every lusty toun siul place. 
Off all Vrigliiiui, from Berwick to 
Kali re, 

I half in to ihy habeit maid gud rheir. 

** In freiiis we5<I full fiirly half I tleirh't, 
III it hair I ill puijiet gone and preloliit 
111 Denitouii kirk, and eik In Canter- 
berry ; 

In h I past at Dovip cure the ferry, 
Throw Pircurdy, smd tbulr the peplr 
teirhit. 

A is Ian;; oh I did !»eir the freiris st)le, 
III me, God wait, wes mony wriitk and 
wyk? ; 

In me wes faLet with every wlrbt to 
flatter, 

Qubilk myrhi be fleqiit with na holy 
waiter ; 

1 wet By reddy all men to begyle.‘’ 

Mr Laing observes that it might 
have been— nntl we think there can 
be no doubt of it — to this period of 
Dunbar’s life that Kennedy alludes, 
in bis Flyling, when he taunts him 
with his pilgrimage, as a pardoner, 
begging in all the churches from 
Ettnck Forest to Dumfries. It is 
not known how long he continued 
to lead that kind of nfe, nor how be 
employed himself after he bad re- 
linquished the character of Friar, 
nor do bis poems throw any light on 
the'circumstances which first brought 
him Into connexioiL with the Scot- 
tish Court 

It seems certain, however, that 
Danhar had visited fiveign lands be* 
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fure be became the Court Poet. Id hia 
first reply to KenDody» he asserts that 
the Flyter*’ was afraid to show- his 
malice until the sails had been 
spread, and the winds, in the moon* 
lets time of the year, had driven the 
veshei out of its reckoning many 
liundred miles, by Shetland, Zea- 
land, and the North way coast,'* to 
deserts w'here all on board were 
nearly famished ; yet, says he, ‘ 1 
hliall come home and lay thy boast** 

1 ndeed, according to another passage 
in the Fly ting, it would .seem from 
Kennedy’s words, that the vessel in 
which Dunbar had sailed from Lcitli 
had been wrecked on the coast of Zea* 
land, where be was left in such dis- 
tress that he had to sit supperless,'* 
and to cry “ Cai itas, pro aniore Dei!*’ 
trom door to door. Mr Campbell, 
we think, says that the burden of 
Ki.rinedy's song is still Dunbar's 
p(iverty ; and we suppose he was of 
. 1(1 vena) V opinion, that poverty has 
nothing harder in it Uian that it 
makes inert ridiculous. 

Obscure as the Flyting is in many 
of its allusions, MrLiing’s knowledge 
of ancient history enables him to see 
through some of them altogether 
uuineaning to uninstructed 'eyes; 
and says that there can be no doubt 
llmt when the concluding portion 
was wrilleii by Kennedy, Dunbar 
was residing in Paris. The mention 
of the ship C'atheriue, when compa- 
red with a notice In tlie Treasurer’s 
Accounts for July 1491, renders It 
more than probable, be says, that 
Dunbar was in the train of the 
Earl of Bothweli and Lord Money- 
penny, then scut on an embassy to 
France ; as the ambassadors return- 
ed at the end of November that same 
year, Dunbar might have been left 
behind in Paris during the winter 
season, for the purpose of crossing 
the Alps in the further prosecution 
of * the erandis' of his royal master; 
for, as Kennedy says, he could not 
at that time cross Mount Bernard*for 
wild beasts, nor get over Mounts 
Scarpre, Nicholas, and St Gothard 
far the snow; and since no lord 
would take him into his service, he 
is advised to remain in Paris with 
** Maister Burreau,” or Uie public 
executioner, and assist in hanging 
criminals at the rate of half a franc 
a^piece. But after such gritidtous 


advice, Kennedy thus addresses the 
King; 

** 11 ie S:)v«rAne Lord, lat never this din- 
full sot 

Do schame, fni hame, vnto your nation 

words which evidently corroborate 
the supposition of Dunbars having 
been employed in the King’s service 
on some foreign mission. 

Mr Laing likewise directs our 
notice, in corroboration of the same 
supposition, to various passages of 
his poetry, in w'liich he is supplica- 
ting the King for preferment in the 
church. Ill one place he tells his 
Majei»ty that had he been so dispo- 
sed, be might have obtained employ- 
ment abroad ; and in another, urges 
him to bestow' compensation on bis 

auld servitourU;’* — on him who 

“ Thniw all regioiins has been' hard tt'H, 
Of qtihilk iny writing witiie&d h«jiis 

and wlien contrasting bis owm small 
reward with his long and leill ser- 
vice,'* he adds : 

Noebt T Kay this, by thia cuuiitriv, 
I'runct*, Ingliiud, Irtdand, Aimanie, 

Jiot aid bo Italic aud Spuine, 

Qiihilk to corididUi*!' id ane painr.’* 

These allusions to the countries 
visited by Dunbar while employed 
in the King's service, which include 
the chief parts of Europe, will rea- 
dily suggest, says Mr Laing, the na- 
ture and character of his' employ- 
ment. James the Fourth maintain- 
ed a constant and friendly inter- 
course w'ith the courts of France, 
Flanders, Spain, Denmark, and other 
counti ies; and Dunbar probably was 
employed in the course of these em- 
bassies as ** ane clerk as the lite- 
rary attainments of the clergy, who 
were almost the only class of men 
who then received any thing like a 
liberal education, eminently recom- 
mended them to the service of fo- 
reign negotiations. 

In tlie Privy Seal W'e find, under 
date of August 15, 1600, a grant by 
the King to Dunbar of an annual 
pension of ten pounds, until he be 
provided with a henehce of forty 
pounds or more yearly— and the re- 
gular payment of this salary half 
yearly, with occasional gratuities 
bestowed on him by the King’s com- 
mand, show that curing the life of 
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James he must have resided almost 
constantly in Ediaburgb. From the 
Treasurer's Accounts, however, wo 
learn that Dunbar must have visited 
England at the close of the year 
liiOl ; for among the half-yearly pen- 
sions due at Martinmas, when Dun- 
bar's name occurs, it is added, 
** quhiik was pay it him after be came 
furth of England." Mr Laing de- 
lights to mention this, because it 
shows that in all probability Dunbar 
accompanied the ambassadors who 
were sent to England to conclude 
the negotiationB for the King's mar- 
rii^e, m October, 1601, and that he 
remained to witness tlie ceremony 
of affiancing the Princess Marj^ret, 
which took place at St Paul's Cross, 
with great solemnity and splendour, 
on the 25th January, 1502. Under 
this supposition, Mr Laing adds wc 
can have little hesitation in believing 
that Dunbar was tlie person then 
styled “Tuk Riiymks ok Scotland/' 
who twdce received L 0, 4d. as a 

reward from Henry 'N'lU Perhaps he 
sung the Affiancing— but if so, the Lay 
has perished, along, no doubt, with 
many others famous in their time. 
The Princess Margaret remained in 
England till July, and three 

mouths before her arrival in Scot- 
land — on the Oth of May — Dunbar 
composed the Thrissill and the 
Hois*’ — one of the most beautiful, 
and certainly the noblest of all Pro- 
thalamia. 

Scotland must have been all on 
hre at the prospect of such nuptials. 
The King, with alt his failings, 
was a king after her own heart — gay, 
handsome, generou^i, accompllKhed, 
brave— carrying himself, towards all 
other states, with the pride of a so- 
vereign wI»o knew the unconquer- 
able character of liis people, and glo- 
ried in the strength of his ancestral 
throne, built on the rock of his (>eo- 
pie’s adections. He was about to 
ally hitngelf with the daughter of 
England — and as tlie tw'o kingdoms 
had been so long and frequently ar- 
rayed against each other in deadliest 
eoodict — > by such an union the 
haughty spirit of the nation exulted 
to think that there might be esta- 
blished, on the highest and most bo- 
aourable of all grounds, amity and 
ipeace. The peparations for the 
«oyal nuptials hadf been making for 
•many months-^all the land was astir 


with loyal and patriotic joy— and the 
genius of the poet, kindled from 
within and from without, sung the 
auspicious event, of which Farofi* 
the coming bhone," in prophetic 
strains of sustained inspiration. 
“ If,” says Mr Tyiler, wdtb his usual 
eloquence and aormation, ** we may 
judge from the superior prepara- 
tions, and the costly dresses of the 
nobles, as they appear in the ancient 
records, themari iage must have been 
celebrated wdth uncommon pomp 
and magnilicence ; and amidst the 
various presents and hymeneal ufter- 
ings, which on that joyous occasion 
were laid at the feet of the Princess, 
fewr would be more beautiful or appro- 
priate, than Dunbar's fine allegorical 
vision, * Tiie Thistle and the Hose.' ” 
Mr Tytler describes, from a well- 
knoM^u memoir in Leland's Collecta- 
nea, many interesting particulars of 
the King s reception of his affianced 
— and we cannot deny ourselves tlic 
pleasure of mentioning, that the Prin- 
cess having left Dalkeith, nobly ac- 
companied and in fair array, the King 
met her, inounUMj on a bay liorse, 
running at full speed an lie would run 
after Uie hare, and snnounded by a 
troop ot his nobles. On reaching ibif 
capital, be mminted a palfrey, having 
placed the Princess on a jiillion bc- 
liiod him, ill which honest and an- 
tique fashion, .ays Mr Tyiler, the 
gallant inunarch rode throuuh the 
good town to his palace, amid the 
acciamaiiouH of his peofde. Next 
day the marriage took place in the*. 
Painre of ilolyrood— James being in 
his thirty- third„ai>d Margaret in her 
fourU»enth year. In iiis dest'ripiion 
of the Kiotf's first interview wibli his 
bride at Dalkeith, Young, the Eng- 
lish heralti, seems to have been 
struck wiili the length of James’s 
beard ; his young bride was probably 
a little annoyed by it, for on the day 
after the marriage we find that the 
gallant Monarch employed the Coun- 
tess of Surrey and her daughter 
Lady Gray to clip his beard, for which 
service these noble tonsors received 
—the first, thirty-five ells of doth^of 
gold, and the last, fifeeen ells of da- 
mask gold—more than Dunluw re- 
ceived, we suspect, for Ids noblest 
Soj^. 

The Poet describes himself as ly- 
ing asleep at daybreak in May, and 
reproved by Aurora, who bears a 
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singing Lark on her hand^ for slum- 
bering after morn* rise. May herself 
stands by his bedside, the most beau- 
tiful Impersonation of the most beau- 
tiful of the Months, to be found in 
poetry, and asks why he has been 
deaf to the summons of Aurora. 
Somewhat ungraciously he excuses 
himself on account of the inclemency 
of the season, and May, soberly smi- 
ling, bids Jiim rise and follow her, 
which he does into a garden redolent 
and resonant of all Holight-^for all 
dowers are there, and the birds are 
singing like the morning stars. Na- 
ture herself then appears to the Poet, 
and for his sake bids Lolus calm the 
air, and Neptune the sea, and Jove 
the sky. mi sooner said than done 
— and then she wills that all her 
w^orshippers— animate and inanima^ 
— .shall hail her advent— and do obei- 
sance to her their Makar." She 
sends the roe to bring the beasts, the 
swallow lo collect the birds, and the 
Yarniw to summon the dowers. In 
the twinkling of an eye they are all 
iu the May-garden. And first and 
foremost of them all is the Lion— 

** lUid of hi«i rallour. thi* ruby glunre ; 
On fvild of hr Hlude lull niyrhtf’ly, 
With lloiir-di'-lycis ^rculit luMfly.” 

I'he Lady lifts tip his clear claw^s, 
and letting him lean on her kneo, 
crowns him with a diadem of ra- 
<lyous Hlonis most ryall for to se * 
— who but the Scotisli King ? She 
enjoiiiM him to “ exercise justice with 
consc ience," and on ni» account ever 
to let the lilllo suffer scaith or 
scorn from the creat." So to rule 
is indeed the divine privilege — the 
divine obligation— that is the divine 
right of Kings. And Nature closes 
her charge to the Lion with what 
Warton well calls “ a beautiful 
stroke, indicating the moral tender- 
ness of the Poet’s heart"— 

** Ami hit no bowgle with bis biiiUeous 
horn is , 

Th« meik pluch-ox oppress, for all his 
prycl. 

Hot in the yc»k go preiabte him besyd." 
Soon as Lady Nature ceases to speaks 
all beasts, great and small, fall down 
at the Lion's feet, and cry', ** JLQwdi 
Vv?e le Ttoy ! 

** And he did tbame rsMstf with prinselv 
IsUU, ^ 

Qohois nobis yre Is parean prcieaaH$.^ 

She then crovna the Eagle King^ 


Fowls— «iiotfaer Image of the Scot, 
ish King— sharpening bis pennons 
— or,asWarton chooses to call them, 
talons-^like steel darts— and enjoin- 
ing him to be just to fowles of all 
degree. 

“ And Ut no fowll of rsvynedo rfferay. 
Nor devoir birdis bot hisawiu pray.** 

Lady Nature then calls on all 
the Flowers to hold up their heads 
and hear — and first flower of all, she 
-beholds the awfullthrissil. Seeing 
him already " keepit with a butebe 
of speiris,^' and ** able for the 
weiris," she makes him her cham* 
pion — and who but Scotland's King? 

** A radius croun of rubeis scho him 
gaif, 

And said, * In feild go fiirtb, and fend 
the iaif.* ** 

Header! did you ever see a 
ScoTi'^H TiiRissiL V What height 
are you ? “ Six feet four on my 
Ktocking soles." Poo — a dwarf! 
Stand up witli your back to that 
stalk. Your head does not reach 
above his waist — he hangs high over 
you — " his radius croun of nibeis." 
There’s a Fiower! eyeing the sun 
like an angry star that will not suffer 
eclipse either from lighter shadow- 
hut bums proudly — fiercely — in its 
nati ve 1 ustre — storm-brightened — 
and iindlHhevelled by the tempest in 
wiilch it swings, it stoops be- 
ncaiii the blast within reach of your 
hand. Grasp it e’er it recoil aloft— 
and vour hand will be as if it had 
crushed a sleeping wasp- swarm. 
Hut you cannot crush it — to do that 
w'ould rcMjuire a giant with an iron- 
glove. Then let it alone to dally 
with the wind, and the sun, and the 
rain, and the snow— all alike dear 
to its spears aud rubies— and as you 
look at the armed lustre you will see 
a beautiful emblem and a stately 
of a people’s warlike peace. The 
stalk indeed is slender, but it sways 
without danger of breaking in the 
blast— in the caJm it reposes as gent- 
ly as the gowan at its root. The 
softest leaf that enfolds in silk the 
sweetest flower of the garden, not 
menev than those that sting not if 
but tenderly you touch them, for they 
ieefreen.M the germents of the FaU 
rte Ibai^teoe moonlight round 
Hieeymbel ef old Sootland, and un- 
christened creatures Uiough they the 
Faidee be, they pray the stars to lei 
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drop from beaven on the Awful. 
Thiussil, all tlie health and happl* 
neas that is in their wlioleaome and 
gladdening dews. 

And what is now Nature’s loving 
advice to this fureuiost Flower of all 
the world ? To love only “ herbs of 
vertew and of odour sueit!’’ To 
let no rude nettle be fellow to the 
goodly Houre-de-luce ! No wild weed 
^ rotnpair hir till the Lillets nobil* 
ness " But far beyond and high 
above all other flowers, to honour, 
the Rose I “ The fresche Rois of cul- 
lour reid and quhvt.^’ And who is she 
but Margaret of England— fur the 
Hoses of York and Lancaster are uotv 
blended into one Englitih Rose— and 
she is to sleep in the bosom of the 
Scotish King ! Alas ! Poets after all 
are not prophets — else had Dunbar's 
eyes now been wet with tears. He 
lived to see the I'iirihsil neglect the 
Rois. 

Sa full of hliiOiil angelik beu'ly, 
Itnperiiile birth, honour, and dit^niu';'* — 

and to mourn without solace over 
Fiodden’s fatal overthrow ! In read- 
ing now this part of the allegory, we 
remember that passage in Marinion 
about King James, and Sir Hugh the 
Heron’s wife. 

** And thus fur France's l^ucen be drest 
Jlis manly limbs in mailed vvst ; 

And thus admitted Kiiglish fair, 

Jiis inmost counsels still to share ; 

And thus, fur both, he madly plaiiu'd 


The ruin of himself and land. 

And yet, the worst to tell, 

Nur Eii((laiid*s fair, nor France's Queen 
Wciu worth one pearl-drop bright and 
sheen 

From Margaret's eyes that fell 
His own Queen Maiguret, who in LUh- 
go;v’s bower. 

All lonely sat, and wept the weary hour !’* 

L'^dy Nature then turns her visage 
to the Rose, saying to her, “ O, 
lusty dochtir most beiiyng!" In 
lineage illustrious above the Lily- 
giving, says Wartou, ‘^ihe preference 
to Tudor above Valois.’* She crow'na 
“ this cumly queen** w'itb “ clarefeid 
Btonis,’* 

** t^uhyll all the land ilJumynit of the 
Tuhl 

A mighty line, in itself a poem. The 
dowers and the birds all at once hail 
their nueen with lovely lays of gra- 
tulalioii — for it is known to nil who 
have ears, that the flowers can sing 
as sweetly — though not so loudly as 
the merle, the mavis, and the lave* 
rock— nay, as tlie nightintrale— but 
all the hirdis song with sic a srhour 
— that the poet awoke ! 

We had not thought of giving the 
poem entire— for if we had, we. 
should not, perhaps, have presented 
you with this imperfect alieinpt at 
abridgement of the unabridgeable 
beauty of the strain, but that you 
may know the power of Duubur — 
here it is— as he wrote it. 


“ Quhen M<‘rcb with variant! nindi-. pa«r, 

And Appryll batl, with hir Mber ^chouii,., 

Tan<‘ leif at Nature with am* uiient blant. 

And lu»ty Ma\, that mutidir ia of Ouuri». 
ila'i maid the birdis to beg} n thair huurii 
Amang tlie tendir oduiiria rf'id and <juh)t, 

Quhuia arniony tu heir it wea delyt : 

** In bed at morruit. &iei|)tng aa I lay. 

Me tb'U'ht Aurora, with hir cristall ene. 

In at the window luhit by the day. 

And halait me, with vtaage paill and grene ; 

On quhois hand a lark aang fro the t>{>leue, 
Awalk, luvaria, out of your alomering, 

S6 how the lusty morrow duU up apring. 

** Me thocht fresche May befoir my bed up stude, 
In weid depayot of mony diverse hew, 

Sobtr, benyng, and full of manauetode, 

In bryeht atteir of flouria forgit new, 

Hevinly of color, quhyt, reid, broun, and blew, 
BelmiC in dew, and gilt with Phebui bemye ; 
QnhyU all ike hoiue illiuiynit of hir lemya. 
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** Slu^ird, Bubo said, awalk annoDC for Bch&me, 

And in my honutir hutn thing thunr go wryt ; 

Thu lurk lius dune tliu itiirry day proclonie. 

To raisr u{> luvaiis with cunfurt and dclyt; 

Yit nocht incrufcblb thy curoge to indyt, 

Qiihois hnirt Bum t}me hu^ gluid and bliBfull bene, 
bangis to muk uiulir the levit; greno. 

** QuhairtOy quoth I, sail I up r}s« at morrow, 

For in this May lew hirdis herd 1 sing; 

Thai huif nioir cause to weip and plane thair borrow; 
Thj air it is iiorht huUiin: nor lH‘n 3 'ng ; 

Lord Kolus doib in thy be'^sune ling : 

So husteouH are the hluslis i»f his Ixirue, 

Ainaug lh\ bewls to walk 1 luif forborne. 

** ^V'iih tliat this L.'uly j^obirly did sjijyle. 

And sai<h I/jnyse, and do thy observance ; 

Thuw did proni)t, in -Mavis lu-»ty quhvle, 

For to rli'crv ve tin* liuis 4jf most pli*s,int*e. 

Go sv the birdiH how tliay sing and ilauc**, 
llloinynit (nire with orient t-ky in bryebt. 

Antuuiyliit Jichely with new asuie Jyrht. 

Quhen this w«*s »aid, deparlit srho, thiti (^uene. 

And entent in .i lusty gajrdxtig geut ; 

And than me thorlit. foil hestely fresene, 
lo scrlv au4l iiiantiii ^eft<r bir'^ 1 went 
In to thi«gatthf most dulce and redolent, 

(111 heiband Hour, ami teiidir pluntib sueit, 

And greiu: Icvis doing of dew doun Heit. 

** The piirpour feonc, with tendir bemys rcid, 

III oiierit Inicht as angell did appeir, 

Throw goidin skvix putting op his heidi 
C^ihois pill tressis sehone so wondir clcir. 

That all the world tnkeconfort, fer and neir. 

To lake iipone his fresche and hlisfiiU face, 

Doing all sable fro the herynnis chace. 

“ And as the hli'.full sounc of cherarchy 
The fowlis song throw confort of the liebt ; 

The birdis tlid with oppin voris cry, 

<) luvarib fo, away thow dully nycht, 

And welcuin day that ronforlis every wlcht; 

Haill May. huill Flora, baill Aurora scheue, 

Haiti princes Nature, haiU Venub luvut quene. 

** Dame Nature gaif ane iuhibitiouu thair 
To ferss Neplunns and £olu» the bawld, 

N’oelit to pcrlurli the wattir nor the air. 

And that no achouris [Moell] nor blaRtia cawl 
liltfray auld flouria nor fowli» on the fold : 

Sc ho Irad eik Juno, goddea of the aky. 

That Bcho the bevin suld keip amcne and dry. 

** Scho ordand eik that every bird and beiit 
Befoir hir Hietiea auld annone compeir, 

And every flour of vertew, moat and lent. 

And every herb be feild for and neir, 

Aa thay had wont in May, fro yeir to yeir» 

To hir thair makar to mak obedienv, 

Full law wdyitnaad with all dew reverent. 
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** 'With tliat annone »cho tend the euiyft Ro 
To briiii;^ in bebtii* of aH comUtioun ; 

The restles SuaHovr comniaiidtt scho also 

To ferhe all fonll of small anti groit renown ; 

A Oil to gar noiiris coxnpeir of all fassoun^ 

Full rr.iftely conjorif acho the Yarrow, 

Qululk (liti furlb swirk ala awift aa ony arrow. 

All present wer in twynlcling of ane e, 

Baitli bfi-ot, and bird, and dour, befoir the Queno ; 
Anti first the Lyone, gretast of dtfgrt\ 

Was enllit tUair, and he, must faire to aene^ 

Wjth a full hardy eountcnanci^ and keno, 

Befoir dame Nature come, and tlid indyne, 

With visage bavtld, and corage leonyne. 

This awfiill heist full terrible weg of cheir, 

Versing of hike, and stout of countenance, 

Rycht strong of corpis, of fa«s<mn fail, but feir. 

Lusty of sclriip, iyrht of deLverance, 

Ueid of hi** •'iillour, as »he niby glance ; 

On f»*ilii of gold In* *‘tud»‘ full ni\t*btr*!y. 

With llour-de Iveis sireuht lustely. 

“ This Lady liftit op his (doves cleir. 

And h'it him Ji«t!y lene opone hir knc, 

And erovMiit loMi with dyad* no* full deir, 

( ).♦!' r.nly Mus 'touis, in»*st ryall fur to ae ; 

Kiyirii^, I’he KiUg wl Beistis nmk I the, 

Ami the el«* if protector in viuddU an<! Si hawi** ; 

Onto iliy Ii jgis yo forth, and keip the Imos. 

I'jterr justice with mercy and ci»««-i’icf)ce, 

And lat no sfuali bd^tsudir skatth iii vornis, 

Of grcU beistis th,at bt'ne of moif pl-ceiu*** ; 

Do ho' elyk to aipis and unicornis, 

And 1.1 r no buwgfc ivith hrs Imstcoiis hornia 
The in.'ik jdui-h v\ oppr*s%, for all his pr.'d, 

But in the yok go penablv him he^d. 

** (iuhen tills said, with nrr. i*» .and sown of joy', 
Ali ky rttl of hciHiis in to tlriir dcqrc, 

Atoms cryit, law<l, \ivele Hoy, 

And til! his feiT, fell with bniruJit*' ; 

And ,*!) lhay maid him homvgc and f« w»c ; 

And i;i did thame rei>*aif with princely laitw, 
tlul.oii ii. lde ytc is parcere prustratis. 

** .‘synr (T'lwnli Hcho the E;de King of Fowlis, 

And as st.-in dertis srkcrpit scho hit pcnrns, 

Anri bawd him he r.is ju«t lo awppis and owlt», 

As unto pseokkis, papingai*, or crennis. 

And mak a law fur wycht fowlis and for wreBtiia ; 
And lat no fowll ot ravync do efferay. 

Nor devoir IrirdU hot his awin pray. 

Than callit aeho all fionria that grew cm MW, 
Discirnyng all thair fanaionia and effeiris : 

Upone the awfull Tjjjiismi, «bo beheW, 

And saw him kopit with a Imscheof apeiria; 
Connidering him so abl« for the wetris, 

A radiua croun of rnbvit scho him gaif. 

And laid, In f«ild go futkh, and ftnd the Itif : 
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** And ten tbow art a King, thow be dlicreit ; 

Herb without vertew tbuw halcl nocht of aic pryce 
As herb of vertew, and of odour sueit ; 

And lat no ncttil vylc, and full of vyce, 

Hir fallow to the gudly dour-de-lyce ; 

Nor lalt no wyld weid, full of churlicbenc&s, 

Compair hir till the Jilleia nohilneas : 

Nor hold non udir flour in sic denty 

As the frcsche Uois, of cullour raid and <'juln t : 

For gife thow doia, hurt is thyne honesty ; 

Cunsiddering that no flour is so pcrf\t. 

So full of vertew, {desuns, a)id dtd%t, 

So full of hlisful augeilik bpwty, 
linperiall birth, lionour and dlgnitc. 

** Than to the Uois scho turnit hir visage, 

And said, O lusty dochtir ino»t benyng, 

Abuif the lilly, illusUre of lynnnge, 

Fro the stok rycll rising fresche and ying, 

Bot ouy spot or rnacul) doing spring : 

Come blow me of joy with jeinis to be crouud. 

For cure the laif thy benty is renownd, 

** A coi'itly croon, with idarcfeid stoni** brveht, 

This cumly <»>Mrne did on Inr ln*n! indoU 
Qah))l all the hind ilhimxnit of the lirht ; 

Quh.urfoir me tluxdit the fluuiis did rejols, 

(‘ryirig, attoni'H, Ihull bo thow richest KoU^ 

Haill hairbU Fmprvce, baill freschist Queue of Fiouris, 
To the he glory and honour at aU houri«, 

** Thane all tlic hlrdls *>ong with vocc on hlcht, 

(ijuhoi'x iniTthfull •‘oun wr* mervi lus* to lo ii ; 

The mavyi'^ sanif, lJuilt noct litdie and richt, 

Tlijit up I’urei'.v. nnioT I’hehus speir ; 

HaUi ol wr»Mh hroll Vriiices dorhlir deir, 

Hadl blo>ftnu* hreking out of the blud royaJ!, 

Quhois pifliu^ veriew i'x intjwriall : 

** '] he merle seho sang, Ihilll lloi’? of del) t, 

Haill of ill I llnuris ijoene arul soveraue : 

The lark ."cho suntTi Haill liois both reid ami ipdiyt, 
Alost jdeM.ind thuir, of nuchty cnllmiris twtiiie ; 

Tile ny ditiiig.'iill sasii:, Haill Naluil-. sutlragauo. 

In bewty, nurtour, and e\eTy nobilness. 

In riche array , renow n, and geiitilno'S, 

** The (‘onunnun vuce up raUe of liinli-j small, 

Apon this wyis fl hlhrit be the hour 
That thow wes rliosm t»i he our pniu'ij>all ; 

AVidcoun* to In; our I’rinccs of hun<vur. 

Our pcrle, our plesans and our paramour, 

Otir peax, our play, our plane tcHcitc ; 

Chryst the consert fromc all adversite* 

** Tlian nil the biidis song with sic a cchaut. 

That I annone nwoilk rjuhair that I lay, 

And with a braid I tumyt mo about 

To b6 this court ; bot all vrer wont away ; 

Tlicn up 1 lenyt, halflingit in aflfray. 

And thus I wrot as ye bmtf bard to-flcirrowy 
Oflf lusty May upona tba nynt morrow." 
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WartoDi who understood and felt 
the beauty of this delightful alle- 
gorical Protholaniiun to the utmost^ 
yet makes on U two general obaer- 
Tations,’* that had been better omit- 
ted, according to his usual practice 
of spoiling his rich analyses, by in- 
different eVitieism. “ Although much 
fine invention, and sublime fabling,** 
quoth the Laureate — “ are displayed 
in the allegorical visions of our old 
poets — yet this mode of compose 
tiun, by dealing ouly in imaginary 
personages, and by excluding real 
characters and human actions, ne- 
cessarily fails in that chief source of 
entertainment which wo seek in an- 
cient poetry — the representation of 
ancient manners.'* Pray, why should 
the representation of* manners be 
tbe chief object (we are exposing 
'VVarton’s nonsense by showing it in 
a stronger light) of ancient poetry, 
and not of tnoderu poetry V The 
manners of an age are surely not all 
3u which human beings take a lively 
interest. An allegorical |)icturc of hu- 
man feelings and character, if true 
to nature, is for ever charming, in- 
dependently of fiiero manners, and 
may well disregard them, as of no 
avail. Nay, true allegory deals but 
with tile permanent and the essen- 
tial ; and if It meddle with manners 
at all, it can only be wiih such as are 
universal— or that can be regarded 
with general sympathy. We should 
rather say, that if it adopts any pe- 
culiar system of manners, they must 
be subservient to, and illustrative of 
the main design — as in the Faery 
Queen. But if the allegory do not 
require them, and be perfect w'idi- 
oui them, nobody is entitled to find 
fault with it, because of ibeir ab- 
aence. In the Thrissill and the 
Kois, the poet could not have intio- 
duced manners without marring the 

S erfect consistency and unity of his 
Iream. The characters of beast, 
bird, flower, King James, and Queen 
Margaret, are true to nature— and 
what more would you have? It is sin- 
gular enough that Lord Hailes makes 
2 i 6 same objection to Dunbar's Gol- 
den Targe. ** It is rich in description 
and allegory; but It will not afford 
much entertainment to those who, 
in obsolete poems, seek for the man- 
ners of a remote age*'* Seek for man- 
ners where you may reasonably ex- 
pect to find them— and you wilt find 
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them where the Highlandman found 
the tongs. 

Wartoa*8 second general obser- 
vation immediately resulting from 
the subject of this poem/’ is one 
which, he says, illustrates the 
present and future state of Scotch 
(Scotish) Poetry. The marriage of 
a Princess of England wdth a King 
of Scotland, from the new com- 
munication and intercourse opened 
between the two courts and king- 
doms by such a connexion, must 
hare greatly contributed to polish 
the rude manners, and to improve 
the language* literature, and arts of 
Scotland.*’ It did not. Wartou him- 
self, in a passage iu the same chap- 
ter — alluded to not far on in this 
article-^triily said that England had 
had no such poet as Dunbar since 
the lime of uhaucer. And as for 
the influence of the English Court on 
Scotland, Mr David Laing well says, 

that James the Fourth, by his per- 
sonal accomplishmeiith, and chival- 
rous clispoiinon, combined with a 
hue of splendour and profuse libe- 
raltu little cummtuisuratc with his 
limited means, had attracted to his 
Coutt persons of rank and itillu- 
eiice, as well as thoMC wlio were 
dUtinguished for learning or genius. 
Neither the Queen, nor the few 
English attendants who reiiMiiiuul 
with her, appear to lia\ e contributed 
in any degree towards exciting or 
fostering intellectual acquirements; 
and long before her arrival in Scot- 
land, our native p(K»ts had raised 
themselves to a rank far above any 
of the English followers of ('haucer. 
In short, the whole tone and charac- 
ter of Uie literature of that period 
presents a striking contrast to that 
of England.*' That is spiritedly said ; 
and though their poetry is almost all 
dead and gone— dust like themselvea 
— Dunbar could not in that affecting 
Lament, “ Tlic Death of the Bla- 
kars,” have, so mourned over ble 
tuneful brethren— had they not pos- 
sessed much of that genius which— 
under a happier destiny— has made 
bis works as well as his name im« 
mortal 

The Goldvk TaROK is a mo- 
ral allegory, and a fine one— and 
though like the Thrissil and tbe 
Rose— familiar to all lovers of our 
Old poetry— we daresay, like it un- 
known to ninety and nine In Ibe 
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Ijundred of the moftt ennmoured bunch of primroses for a pillow; 
worshippers of our New. Its sub- through dream and vision do they 
ject is the Power of Love. Dunbar, sink,” lovelier by far than the work 
like all other great poets, was an of sleep fuming in feathers, for crea- 
early i iser. He used to lie in bed till ted or rather inspired by the “ balmy 
about ten or eleven o*clock in winter breath of incense-breathing morn’* 
—but all the rest of the year, to got by the innocent brightness of 
up, according to the weather, from the new born day" — by sweetest 
three to six— never later. In May and softest touches awakening their 
hishoiirof orisons was the laverock’s, souls through their senses. For the 
That was the hour and season, when light steals through, their eyelids 
falling asleep on dowers to tlie mu- accompanied with imagery at once 
sic of the birds, and tlie murmuring material and ideal — music enters 
of the waters, he saw a vision or a their ears which in slumber transmit 
dream. Prosaic people do not walk it to the listening imagination made 
out of a May morning to fall asleep, more divine in that hush — and the 
but keep treading a beaten path to fragrance of the dew'y prime seems 
get an appetite for breakfast. Pueti- breathed into the brain more direct 
cal people, in the indolence of cle- from heaven. Do not the opening 
light, often lie down the first thing stanzas of the Goldyn Terge prove 
they do after getting up, and with tliat it was even so with Maister 
the bank of a brae lor a bed, and a William Dunbar ? 

Ury^jht as the stern of day hegouth to sebyne, 

<iuhen jfonc to bed war Vesper and I.ac)iie, 

I rai.xe, and by a rosere did me rest ; 

1,'P sprang the goldyn cat'diil malutyne, 

With rlere depurit hemes cri^tallyrie, 

Ciladirg the mery foulis in chair nest ; 

Or J'hehus whs in purpur cape revest 
Up raise the lark, the htvyns menstnile fyne 
In May, in till u morow nayrthfullest. 

<* Full argell'ke thir hirdis snng Ihair hour;? 

Wiilun i)>air rourlyns grene, in to tli.iir bowris, 

Apparaiit <pihite and red, wyCh blomes ruete; 

Anamulit uhs the ftide wyth all coJouris, 

The pc'Hy droppis schuke in silver Fchouris ; 

Quhili all in tmlme did branch and lt‘\is detc 
'I’o part fra Piiebus did Aurora grtte; 

TIir cristal! teris I saw hyrig on the flotiris, 

Quhilk he for lufe all drank up with his bete. 

** For mirth of ^fay, wyth •'kippis and wyth hoppi®. 

The birdis «ung upon the teiider croppis, 

With curioire notis, as Venus chaptll cleikis . 

The rosis yong, new spreding of chair kuoppis, 

War powderit bryeht wicb hcvinly A>criall droppis, 

Tbrou hemes rede, birnying as ruby sperkis ; 

The skyes rang for schoutyng of the larkis. 

The purpur hevyn cure scailit in hilvtrsloppis 
Ouregilt the trtis, branchis, leivis and barkis. 

** Doun throu the ryce a ryvir ran wyth slremys, 

So lustily agayn thai lykand lemys, 

That all tbe lake as lamp did leme of licht, 

Quliilk schndouit all about wyth twynkling glemis ; 

That bewis bathit war in fecund beoiys 
Throu the reflex of Phebus visage bryeht j 
On every syde tbe begets raise on hicht, 

Tbe bank was grene# tbe bnike was full of bremys, 

Tbe stanncrii clere as aternb in frosty nycht. 
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“ The cristal) air, the saplicr firmamentj 
The ruby skyes of the orii-nt, 

Kest btfriall hemes oil emeranf bewis grene j 
The ro^v gartii dt payni anrl ivdoleiif, 

With purpur, azure, gold, nml goulis gent 
Arrayed wa«, by datne Fiora the queue, 

Mj nobily, that joy was for to sene; 

Tilt* roch agayn the ryvir resplendent 
As low eniuir.ynU all the levea schene. 

Qiihut llirou the mery foulys armony, 

And throu the ryvoris soun (hat ran nic by, 

Oa Fioiais mantiil I silepit as I lay, 

Q'lhure soiie in to my dremes taiitasy 
1 saw approch agayn the orient sky, 

A saiil, aU quhite as blossotim upon spni)', 

Wyth merse of gold, hrycht as the stern of day ; 

Quhilk tendit to the land ful! lustily, 

As faleouri swift desyrouse of hir j»ray. 

‘‘ And hard on burd unto the blomyt medis, 

Amang the grene ti*j>is and the rodis, 

Arrivit .••cho, quhiir fro unon thare kndis 
A no liundreth ladyos, lu^ty in to wedi^, 

AU fiesch as fl iuris that in ^lny up spredis 
In kirtiUis greno. wichoutyn keli orbandis: 

Tiiair bryoht liuiris hung gletoring on the slraiidis 
In tressis clcre, wyppii wyth goldyn Ihrecin*, 

With pappis (juliite, ami mydhs small as waudis/’ 


Whoarethey— thosf* Jaflies with 
pappis quhite, and inydlU small as 
wandift f” Among and above the 
rest, the visionary poet sees Wnus, 
and Aurora, and Flora, and Juno, 
and Latona, and Proserpina, anil 
Diana, and Clio, and 'rhetis, and 
Pallas, and Minerva, and Fortuiia, 
and Lucina — and they have ail 
(Towns on tlieir heads — so that each 
is “ bricht as Lucifera.” What are 
they doing and about to do V What 
brings them here Ir O foolish ques- 
tion to ask of a Dream ! I'liere they 
are— and they are all beautiful now 
beneath Scotish as long ago beneath 
Grecian skies — and what more could 
the poet desire ! B(>auty gives birUi 
to Beauty — and should they disap* 
pear without speaking— their ceU;s* 
tial smiles are sufbeient for ilte bliss 
of a dream. W ho is she that next 
comes shining forwards >— who but 
May, between her sisters April and 
June, all Three walking up and 
down the garden, among the music 
of birds mTrthfulier and rairthfuller 
as tbe garden glows beneath their 
feet! Then tbe poet sees Nature 
present May with 


— *■ A 

lisrh Ui bfliahl, ami rtolu) of mioun. 

Dll «viry hvw undir lie* hcviii/’ 

Her silent offiipring salute Nature — 
aud of^hat salutatiou how exquisite 
is the Fuel’s breath I 

** Ami evil y blorno on branch, and eke on 

batik, 

Opnyl and spred (liair balmy levin donk, 
I'uli low vitvlynyui' to tbair <bieue so 
clerc, 

(|(iliani of thair nobill norislng tbay 
thouk.'* 

The foulis** too first sing in jubi - 
lee— and then salute **on uiesamyn 
wj'se” Dame Flora, and after her 
A’enus, “ Lufis mychty Queen/' To 
her 

•• Tbay sang bollettls in lufe, as was tbe 

With nmonnise nolU lunty to deviNc, 

As thny that had lufe in thair hertis 
grrnc j 

Thair hony throtls, npnyl fro the splene, 
[heart] 

With werblis suete did perse tbe bevioly 
skyes, 

Qubll) lond resownyt the firmament se- 
rene/’ 
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But, lo I another Courts of which 
Cupid is the king— 

“ Wyth bow in hand ybenl, 
Anddredefull arrowis grundyn soharpand 
square : 

Than saw 1 Mars, the god nrrnrpotrnt, 
Allfull BTid starrie, strong and iMrpoIriit ; 
Tbare saw 1 crabbit Saturn aid uiid hains 
His luke was Jykv for to perturb ihoain* ; 
Tbare was Mrrouriiis, wise and rloqueut, 
Of rethorike that fund thr Htniri?. lair.” 

There too Priapus, Phanub, Janus, 
Neptunus, KoIuh, Bacclius, the " glad- 
dir of the table,’* ft“d Pluto, “the 
clrieh Incubus,*’ 

"Jncloke of gi-eene — iJiis ('om( usit no 

subkr 

What a power of joy in these last 
four words! The Gods witii song, 
lute, and harp, win the goddesses to 
dance — and the poet c.an no longer 
lie in his concealment — for 
** Thoir observuncu rychl bevyiily was 
to hi rf* ; 

Then crap I throu the levi», and drew 
ueic,'’ 

Venus espieB the intruder, and bids 
the rural company of archers arrest 
him — but who are they ‘r 
** Thun la(l>esv fairUde fall tliuii uiuntilii., 
grene, 

With bowii^ big In trenssit biiirls i<i<.ht’iu', 

All Hudii^iily thay had a tVld«' arruyit, 

And yit vyebt grelly was I Kotodit «1- 
frayit, 

The party was so plesand for to Sfue 

Tin* Band advance against him with 
bent bows*— Beatify, Fair Hating, 
Portrature, Plesancc‘, and Ciierc, 
against whose assault 
*' Than tvinie wilb sdielde of 

gold so elere. 

In plate and inaille, as Mars iu-my potent, 
Xhifendit me this nobill che tallfi v.’* 

Then joined the archers Youth, 
and her young virgins Innocence 
and Modesty, (Schami ful Abasing) 
and Drede and Obedience ; but they 
are all harmless against Rcsot n’s 
G oi.nvN TiiiGE. Then were they 
joined by Swete Womanhood, — of 
whom the poet says,— 

** Of artilyo a warld sclio did in bring^, 
Serrit wyth ladyes full of rovercote.” 

And those ladyes are Nurture, Low- 
liness, Continence, Patience, Good 
Fame, Steadfastness, Discretion, 
Considerance, Benign Look, Mild 
Chore, and Soberness, but their 
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efforts too are all vain against 
the Goloyn TnuoB. A rei^orce- 
ment arrives under High Degf^e, 
followed by Estate and Dignitye, 
Comparison, Honour, Noble Array, 
Will, Wantotincss, Renown, Liberty, 
Ri<‘!iess, Freedom, and Nobility, 
inarching under high banners, and 
discharging as they come a cloud of 
arro ws. They too are repulsed ; aud 
Venus brings up her reserve, formed 
of Picsence, Fair Calling, Cherish- 
ing, aud lloiDcliness, whom Beaut/ 
j oins 

“ \\ iih all choice of Venus cheralry,** 
under the guidance of Dissymulance. 
But thouLfh 

*“ Tht* si himi' cif arowis rappit on as ' 
rayff,’* 

and Perilous Presence 
'J'ho Lataili b)‘ou<‘ht on bordour hard 
IH b\,** 

they yet make no impression on the 
CJiildyu I'erge. We cannot now do 
better than borrow the words of 
Warton. “ At length Patience, by 
whom the poet understands that 
irresibtihle incentive accruing to the 
pabsion of love by society, by being 
often admitted to the company of 
the beloved object, throws a magi- 
cal powder Into the eyes of Reason, 
who ih suddenly deprived of all his 
powci>, and rebels like a drunken 
man. Immediately the poet rtx'ci ves a 
deadly wound, and is taken prisoner 
by Beauty, whf> now assumes a more 
ei»:'aging air, as the clear eye of 
Reason is growing dint by intozica* 
tion. Diissimuhdion then tries all 
her arts on the poet ; Fair Calling 
smiles on him ; CUierishing soothes 
him with soft speeches; New Ac- 
quaintance embraces him awhile, 
but soou takes her leave, and is 
never seen again. At last Danger de- 
li vers him to the custody of Orief.” 
l^olus blows his bugle — the pa- 
eant breaks up — ^the enemy reem- 
ark — but celebrate their triumph 
ivith a discharge of artillery, re- 
echoed by the rocks as if the rain- 
bow brak’* — they weigh anchor— 
and with a fair wind soon leave— 
as Allan Cunnfoghame would say— 
** Old Scotland on the lee/* 

The conception of the Goldvn 
Terge is wonderfully vivid, but we 
execution is imperfect ; and Dnnbar 
can scarcely be said to have sue- 
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cee^<(d fn iiie4|ftftiti object oF tho ab 
le^ry« Tbo «ttOQl<^ mide oa Iho 
shiRdtliat intercepu fiom hnn all 
the arrows of his enemies an'^ak(*Q» 
in our minds at least, little moral in- 
terest, and their inedcctual repetition 
is to us wearisome, although there 
be here and there some exquisite 
touches, and pregnant lines. Dr 
Henry, or rather his coniiotiator, 
like Hailes and Warton, eomplains, 
" that the allegorical genius of our 
ancient poetry often discovers .a 
sublime invention, but it has inter- 
cepted what is now more valuable, 
the representatioft of genuine cha- 
racter, and of the manners |^ecu- 
liar to ancient life.’* This Kiiglish 
and Scotish howl for ancient irian- 
ners is especially absurd, when set 
up agaiust Dunbar; for judginir from 
his Remains, it would appear tliathe 
was by far too fond of depicting 
manners, and that to please the taste 
of King and court, ratlier, perhaps 
than to indulge his own, in his deli- 
neation thereof, thougli often ex- 
tremely humorous, and infinitely 
spirited, his fancy was apt to run 
riot among images so ^cry iiitleco- 
rous, that though the Scotish Judge 
of Session, and the Knglish Poet 
(^aureate, who were nciilier of them 
fastidious, might have tolerated, nay, 
even enjoyed them,, common de- 
cency, to say nothing of natural re- 
pugnance, and a regard to his cloth, 
must for ever have screened them 
—enamoured as he was of ancient 
manners — from the eyes of Dr Henry 
the divine. Wo say nothing more, 
of the unreasonable injustice of 
complaining that one thing is not 
aaoUiev, than hint how glum 
would have looked the Doctor 
had you complained, in his hear- 
ing, that hift history was not ab- 
solutely out and out an erjual num- 
ber of volumes of sermons. The 
worthy Doctor makes some amends, 
however, for this folly, by the wis- 
dom conspicuous in the following 
reflection — ** The Golden Targe has 
merit in its brevity which few alle- 
gorical poems possess.” The merit 
of brevity is indeed great, out or in 
the pulpit But for all that, the ac- 
tion of the Golden Targe is too 
'brief, proportionably to the other 
parts of the poem; nor is It in any 
.way worthy of the beautiful and 
•plendid poetry of the latroduction. 


We expect front alt that gloilmi 
dosctlptionof nature and of her divU 
nities. If not a higher adventure, one 
more nobly sustained; and nobody, 
we think,can have 1 ully felt the poet's 
power in the Introduction, and deli- 
vered up bis imagination to the de- 
lightful dreams it inspires, without 
a sense of disappointment on coming 
to the action, which accompanies 
him to the close. The action is hud- 
dled and hurried, and with all Dun- 
bar's attempts to vary it, its same* 
ness is excessive; and though con- 
sidering the number of troops en- 
gaged in it, certainly it is short, and 
therefore was satisfactory to 
Henry, yet too much time is lost in 
reading over the muster roll. Nor 
can we reconcile our fancy to tho 
idlesse of the gods and godde^sses in 
that garden to wliich they had voy- 
aged from afar. We hope they were 
not Idle, and amusing themselves, as 
they listed, in its blissful bowers. 
Yet how could they be happy with- 
out V'enus As a whi>le, then, the 
Goldyn 'IVrge is much inferior to 
the Tliri^siH and the Rois, winch is 
as perfect as any thing in Spenser. 
Hut it would he hard to say whicli 
breathes— .sliines— glows — burns the 
more intensely with the balm, bloom, 
and brightness of nature. A ml in both 
is prevalent a purity, and delicacy, of 
sentiment, congeiiiitl with the Mom. 

To return to Dunbar himself 
—he appears, says Mr T.aing, “ tu 
have lived on terms of great fami- 
liarity with the? King, and to have 
parik ipated freely in all the gaieties 
and amusements of the Scotish 
(>>urt ; Ills sole occupation being 
that of writing ballads on any pass- 
ing event which might serve to awa- 
ken his fancy or imagination, and thus 
contribute tu the errtertainment of bis 
royal master.” That royal master was 
no niggard to his servants ; nor can W6 
believe he was uugoneroiis to Dun- 
bar. On the I7ih of March, 1504, the 
poet first {lerforincd mass in iheKing's 
presence, whose offering on the oc- 
casion was seven French crowns, or 
L.4, Ifls. in Scotish money — hand* 
some payment enough— and sup- 
posing our friend was paid as hand* 
soinely for all other jobs— he need- 
ed not to have bad always an empty 
purse. At Hartinmaa 1 .567, his pen- 
sion was tteirfy eiked; the King hav- 
ing ordered it lobe IncreatUd to the 
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annual sum af L i^O^^-and tfar^ yaars 
afterwards it was ra}8(*d. to L.so, 
to be paid as before, at the aiated 
terms of Martinmas and Whitsuntide 
during his life, or until he be pro- 
moted to a benefice of L.iOU or 
above.'* “ The grand object of Dun- 
bar’s ambition/' snyn Mr Luing, 
“ was preferment in the church, it 
is Home what am using to consider 
with what ingenuity and address ho 
varif'S ids petitions, whether in iho 
form of a satirical or pathetic appeal 
to the King* or Hiinply as a congratu- 
lation on the New Year, or wiiether 
under some humorous personation 
he brought forward his rt^quest, siiil 
the burden of Dunbar’s song was a 
benelice.” VVe entirely agr<*ft with 
Mr Laing in thinking that the true 
cause of ilie hard’s niui- preferment 
WHS ll»e King's reluctance to be de- 
piived of his company at court. 
His Majesty would not have stood 
Hut'h itu'4 ssaiit badgeiiiig about a 
beiietice, had lie not been loath to 
lose sio blight a geuius — nay, bad 
he not loved the man. As for 
J)unbar himself, we aie oiirsfhes 
^iisposed almost to iloubt bis being 
veiy deKirous to give up bis L.e<0 
a-year at court, when* he must have 
herni a darling, for L. 100 a year, with 
a cute of country souls. Vet as years 
wore on, ( and by that lime lie was Ijf- 
ty,) he must have hxfked luihe futuie 
nut without yiose fears that make 
the heart sink in the midst of iiier- 
lirneut — for who knows what a day 
may bring foith? ** With ail his 
cheei fulncbs and elasticity of spUit” 
— says Mr Laiiig, feelingly — ** Dun- 
bar had reached a period of life, 
when he must have felt more keen- 
ly the misfortune of continuing soloijg 
a dependent on court favour. Hau 
the .Scoiish niomirch not been do* 
sirous of retaining Dunbar as a per- 
sonal attendant, he would have found 
110 ,, difficulty in gratifying the wInIics 
of an old and faithful servant, as the 
presentation to all vacant benefi- 
ces was vested in the king’s hands 
— for it has been well observed^ 
*that |t must have been a pure 
priesthood Indeed, to whom Dun- 
bar would not, in his maturer 
years, have done honour.’ ’* Dunbar 
i$ no blate In urging bis suit — and 
sometimes he does so very touch* 
ingly— and not the less so on account 
of the humour of his pathos. In 
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some lines ** To the King, quhea 
many Benefit es vakil,” he familiarlj 
and opportunely asks ^ 

“ Schir ! quhidder is it almess mail*, 

To give him drink that thrislis Kiir ; 

Of fyll line full man quhyll he bii.st; 
Anri lat hie fallow die for thrist, 

(^ihylk wyne to drink aU wortbic wer ? 

** It is no Inlaid rolhitioun 
(^uhair aiie mrihis roirrie, ane utlier 
lukis doune ; 

Ane thrintis ane utbiiir playis cope out; 
l^at unis the cope ^o round about, 

And weiu the covanis beniiisoun.*’ 

In animier Address to the King^ 
the bdrden of the song Htill is, ” Aly 
pauefiill puiMeHoprikillhi me.” The 
thought of its utter cinpliness of all 
but pain comes across him, when be 
sets himself to dance or sing, and 
worse than that, 

(^uheii men that hrs purse's in tone, 
Pa'»>is to drynk or to di^joiie, 

'lUnii moll I kelp auc gmvetie, 

And xay, * I'hat I will hrsiquhtl) none; 
AJy pancfoll purse so prir killis me.’ ” 

• • • * 

** 1 half jriquyrit in monya place, 

Tor ht Ip anti con fort in this cnee, 

all men fiuyis, My Lord, that ye 
fan remod lor thlsi mal-eiss 
'Unit with sic panis prikiliie me.'* 

In another Address to the King— 
for they seem to have been endless 
— he complains that 
** Sum hvv.tillii^ hwan, tiwaillU duik. 
And 1 »tand fastand in a niiike.'* 

Bui the finest mixture of satire and 
sadness, pathos and fun, desponden- 
cy of spirit, and discursiveness of 
fancy is in the stanzas with the bur« 
den, of ** Excess of thoebt duls mo 
tnihchief.” We cannot afford to quote 
it all — for we intend yet to quote 
largely — but it w'ould appear there 
was need in thonc days of Church 
Reform. Dunbar says be used to 
be dandled on his nurse's knee to 
the song of ** Daudely, Bischoppe, 
Dandely,” yet now that age isgriev* 
ing 4iiin, ** ane sempill vicar 1 can 
iiocht he ! ” And who hold benedees* 
to the exclusion of him, the scholar, 
and the poet, and companion of his 
King? 

Jok that wes wont to keep the stirkis, 
Cttti now draw him ane cleik of kirkia, 
With ane faid cairt in to bis sleif. 
Worth all my Ballatis undir the birkis ; 
Excess of thoebt dois me mischief, 
u 
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T^va curis or tbrc hea upolandis Mi- 
« chell, 

^Vith dispetisationia bund in n knirrhdl; 

Thocbt be fra ni.tU had tune leit* 
lit pliiyU with and 1 with iiichell ! 

Kxotss of tliovhr dois int ini-^clnef." 

Ill the ** World’s Indabiliiie,” which 
gives B sad picture of the limes— 
coJouhmI by spleen and the black 
melancholy — yet nevertheless we 
doubt not too true— he sparew nei- 
ther lii]|(h nor low degiee— and ac- 
cording to his wont, when address- 
ing: 01* "dedicating to the King, eiida 
with a wwd for his own'^oor self, 
whose wishes are as humble as his 
Lopes are faint. 

•* Greit Abbais grnytb I iiill to 
Hot an* Jork scant catrtl inth ImdiUr, 
I'ur 1 of Jytill wald In* guiii* ; 

Qtihilk to roijsidilri" is ant' pane 1 

But the inoat siugiihir, and not the 
)ea«t afl'ecting of his supplications is, 
•’ To the King — the petition of the 
Grey Horse, auld Dunbar/’ He be- 
seeches his master 

** Sfhir! Ictl it nfvir in tnuii be tahl 

That I should be anr Yudih tjaldP" 

Pinkerton printed '*ihat I sliould be 
fiti hoiclis /<«///,*’ and asks, ** is hvulis 
Laid a ruin— an owFs habitation V ’* 
And, what pray, if it were V What 
sense wouia there be in Dunbar’s 
beseeching the king not to let it he 
told that lie shouirl be an owl’s ha- 
bitation ? Sibbald conjectured iu- 
geDioll^Iy, and naturally too, that it 
might have been WTitten “ nnc on thr 
hald^' that is an old outlier in all 
weathers. The words in the 3IS. 
may have that signiheation — a horse 
at Yule in th»* straw-) ard— or in the 
bare heid. Yet Mr Laing <|uutes a cu- 
rious pasi^age in a (HJinniunicatioti 
from his friend, liie learned and in- 
genioiis Robeil.]ainiesoii, that may 
give a diftVren* ineaiiinc to the words. 
“ A superstition prevailed in Moray- 
«hirc, abotit fifty years ago, to the 
effect that no female would leave her 
work in the drmh f^ t. unfioished) 
TO Christmas Eve, for fear she should 
La yoMd. Every girl was to 

^oisli Uia stocking she was koittiog, 
the flax upon her rock, and in good 
time, upon Christmas Eve, and then 
ut every thing In order, all over the 
ouse, before "going to bed, other- 
wise she should be Yfik'n yaud 
ring the next vear ; but whether in 
the idea that the y ind or mare was 


to be ridden by Yule, tlie Night 
Mare, or the Fairies, 1 cannot say/* 

10 TllK KIVCl THi: I'l TiriON OV THK 

OKAY llORbi:, ACIJI nONBAH. 

“ Now cuinriii^ with lurgvsM 

lowil, 

(^lihy MitilJ tiot paWVbvih thuiie be prowtl, 
Qulu-ii Ctillrttii wilbe hciiuiiitl and 
Ht'lll oud, 

That ndfleri ;ir baith with lord and luvvtl ? 
Siddr, hit it nrvir in toim bi* laid, 
That I sn)uld be ane YtiiUiJ* yald ! 

Quhen 1 joiitijr and Into ply, 

And \v:»hl caNi y.-nniDwldl** to the sky, 

I b:nl brint* lnu IH ill llealmeii by, 

Had 1 riMiM'ttitt to be saiih). 

S'bfi, leit it nevir in toiiii be tald, 
'That I sonld be aiie yald ! 

*‘W{th gentill boiMipiben 1 wald ktiyp, 
Thane it th.iir laid on me am* f|uhipy 
To eullevt'rK than nuin 1 skip. 

That Mrabbit ar lies riuik atid raid. 

Srhir. lett il nevir in loun be laid. 
That I souid be aite Vuiilis yald ! 

** Thufdit in the vtall I be noeht clappil. 
As rursouri.N that in ailk beiov irappit, 
With aiie new hnusa I wald be huppit, 
AganU ibis Crystinrnes for the raid. 
Si:hir. leU it nevii’ in (oiin In* laid, 
That 1 souUi be i.ne VutUix yald! 

.Siippols I war ane luihl yaid aver, 
Sv’bott furtli mir elewchih t«» jmll the 
elMrer. 

And had the 'vtrrnth off all Stianaver, 

J tviild at ^ uill be hon*>U and staid. 

S<'hir. iatt it nrvir in toun be tnld, 
That 1 sottid'brane Vnillis void! 

** I am «ne Anld Hor«r, mt ye knaw, 
That fvtr in duill dui^ drin|' and draw ; 
Chi*Ht ronrt horne pnttia we Ira the ataw, 
To I'ariK the foi( be frith and Uid. 

^irhir, latt it nevtr in toitti b« Uld, 
i'hat 1 tould he ane VutUia fold I 

** I hoif run l«n(t furtb in the fetid, 

On pasUturiv that ar plane and pelld; 

J wycht be iiuw tai»e in for eild, 

My betkia ar aprubing be, and huuld. 
Srhirr, latt it nevir in toun be laid. 
That 1 frould be sue Vuillie yald ! ' 

** My wane is turned in to qubytf, 

And thttir of )e have all the wylt! 

Quheri ulher horec had bran to bytt 
I got b<d griM, knip £tf 1 wald. 

Srhlrr, latt It ncvlr In toim be 
YLat 1 oould be siw Y'umis ysidt 
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“ I W 1 I 8 iifvir flautit into stable, 

IVIy lyf hen b4*i»e so inisiM'nble, 

My hy(i to offer 1 am able, 

Far evill iicliutn strae that 1 reive wald. 

Schir, latt it nevir in t4iuri be tald. 

That I swuM be aiie Yuillis yald! 

“ Ai»f! yitr, suppois my thrift be thyiie. 

Gif that 1 die your audit within, 

Latt iievii* the Suutteris have luy skin, 
With u^lie flumes to he ^'iiawiit. 

Sdiir, latt it nevir in toiui be tald, 

7'hat I Mould be anc VuilHs yald ! 

The Court hes done iiiy riiraue fuill, 
And maid me [aiie] fon iddin Muill ; 

Vett, ti> weir Trapjnuiris at tbiN Vuill, 

1 w.tld be ^purrlt at everie spald. 

Sdiir, latt it nevir in touii be tald. 

That I sou Id be fine Vuilli8 yald ! *' 

A Yiiillii:* yald Grey Dunbar was not 
suffered to bo — fur attached to the 
Petition is a Reply, in the form of a 
mandate, addressed to the Treasurer 
by his Majesty ; but whether the 
words were actually written by the 
King himself, or added in his name 
by i)uiibar, as an ingenious mode of 
enforcing hts request, the reader, 
quoth Mr David, must be left to 
his own imagination. In modern 
orthography they run tlius : — 

** After our writings, Trrnsurcr, 

Takfii in tbis Grey horijii; Old Daubar> 

ho in my uurht, with service truv. 

In lyai t i bniigcd is Iua hue ; 

Grit* hoiHr him now ngnirist thn Yule, 
And busk him like u llitihop'H mule ; 

For, with my hund, 1 have indost 
To pay whateVr hi» happingti coat.'* 

Misery is often mirthful, it is true; 
yet we cannot bring ourselves, after 
all, to l>elievethat the writer of such 
Hnee as these, and a hundred others 
in the same strain, was miserable 
more than men in general. Every 
condition in life has its drawbacks 
and its ** downdrachts;" and ive 
should have had only a different 
set of complaints and supplications 
from Dunbar had he got a "kirk 
scant coverit with hadder ”^only a 
different set siill, perhapa, faid he 
been appointed ^ grelt abbais grayth 
to Mther.'* Many a day and night 
of joy be nuisi have had with the 
merry aMMiareh*-«*aBd we wkfa we 
ootthi print hie " Daim hi Qmmw 

Cbalmer*’— -but really the humour 
of the iiiteeiiith<cmihe^«-<when « the 
King kept court In Holyrood’*— was 
etseh ee me Shepherd hlmaelf would 
not now Temuvh ends the rnddest 


moments ot a socles. We cannot 
think that the Queen herself was 
present at such sayings and doings; 
her Majesty’s servants must have 
usurped her Clialmer while she was 
in Hall. Ml* Thomas Campbeil re- 
marks, with his usual felicity, that 
in the works of the uortherii makers 
of the fifteen ill century there is a 
gay spirit, and an indication of jo- 
vial manners, wiiit h forms a con- 
trast with the C4A\eiiantiug national 
character of subsequent times. But 
he adds that their coarseness is ex- 
cessive and offensive, beyond even 
the occasional gioss humour of 
Chaucer. SKt Uoii himself, though 
more burlesque in style, is less out- 
rageously indecorous in matter, than 
Sir David Lyndsay ; and at a period, 
says Mr Oiinpbi 11, “ when James 
Iv. was breaking lances in the lists 
of chivalry, and when the court 
poets of Scotland might be supposed 
to have posseh.s(‘d ideas of de(‘cncy, 
if not of refinement, Dunbar at tiiat 
period addresses the Queen, on the 
occasion of hating danced in her 
Majesty’s chamber, with jokes which 
a beggar-wench of tlie present day 
wouTo probably consider as an of- 
fence to her delicacy.” There is 
another address to the Queen (by 
the by this is not one) far worse 
than the Dance in its iininteiligible 
coarseness — for the humour ot the 
Dance, broad as it is, is rattier ludi- 
crous than loathsome — and it is im- 
possible not to laugti at the awkward 
capers of “ Schir Jhon Sinclair new 
cam out of France" — of " the stak- 
kerin’ like ane siruiiunell aver ” of 
Maister RobertScUaw — or of Maistcr 
Almaser (almoner,) “ aue hommelty- 
jouimelty joffeller,” whose beha- 
viour extorted an ejaculatl4)n from 
John Bute, the Fule. Of Dame 
Dawtiebour, who “ made such mir- 
geounis with hir hippes,” w^e de- 
cline farther to speak; or of the 
Queen's Dog, when he " begowUie to 
rax;” but of Dunbar himself, and 
Maistress Muagraiffe, with whom 
our erudite friend, Dr Irvine, opin^ 
and with good reason, tiiai the bard 
was sorely smitten, and indeed, bead 
over ears in love, we must quote a 
couple of stanxas. 

** Then cam in Dunbar the makkar ; 

On an the ffure ibair was nldn« frakkar, 
And tbera be daunslt tbs dirrjn 
tovn; 
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llo ho{ {ipt lyk n plllie wantoiin, 

iuill'uf iui‘n tt-llU mo ; 

He trippet, qulnl lit* tint his p.intouii : 

A mirreHL' ilaiin* ruyi'bt iia man see. 

“Than o.mi in M liMri**** Musgrniire; 
S.'hrt mvtht haitr It’iriit nil the Inirt’e ; 
Qiihen I s.iw l»ir sa trimlye ilancc, 
llir ijnkl t'»mvuy and couiitenauce, 

Than, hn’ hir suik, 1 wissit tt> b« 

The iji file, or duik, in France ; 

A mil rear danee niyeht iia man aee.** 

Xubudy knows— not even David 
Liing — what sort of dance was the 
Dirrye Dantcun — but from the next 
line/which ho says “ will not bear 
particular explanaiiou/' he infers 
that the Dirrye Dautouii was “a 
dance wholly unberoiniug in a per- 
son of Dunbar’s ai?e and character.” 
Wliat a “ pillie wantoun” is, we have 
not the sli;<htest idea, and therefore 
none of the manner in vvhic'h it hops. 
Dunbar tells us lie trippet, <iuhill 
he tint his panloun,*' and we, in our 
simplicity, as Mr Laing in his, sup* 
posed that to be a slijiper, shoe, or 
puiiip. But we observe that Mr 
Patrick Tytler gravely interpre^ts it 
“ panialouns.** If Dunbar, in the 
dance with Maistriss MusgraiiTe, 
really “ tint his pantaloons,” never 
was so unusual and uncomfortable an 
occurrence diMnissed iu such few 
words, and we hope his fair partner 
instantly picked them up as he was 
hopping like a piJiie wautoun, and 
presented them to the poet, at the 
close of the Dirrye Dantoun, with a 
blushing smile. 

\^■e, ourselves, Jiave been hop- 
ping, we dare say, like a pillie 
wautoun, rather a little way aside 
from our subject — but we beg to 
return to it, in spite of our good 
friend David s interence, “ that it 
Is wholly unbecoming in a person 
of our age and character,” dancing 
the Dirrye Dantoun — and to direct 
attention to another sportive effusion 
of Dunbar's — blamelessly addressed 
to the Queen. James Dog, or Doig, 
bad long been a trusty, active, and 
confidential person in his Majesty's 
domestic service; and after the 
King's marriage he was transferred 
to the establi^ment.of the Queen^o 
liousehold. Dunbar must have been 
in the habit of receiving a gown, or 
dress, at Cbrisimss; as on more 
than one occasion he received, by 
the King's command, a aum of mo- 
nejr, ** hecaus he wanted his goun 


at Yule.*' The Queen seems to have 
ordered him a doublet or suit of 
elolhes from the royal wardrobe, hut 
Mr Di»g, or Doig, haviug scrupled to 
give it, w^as, says John PinkcMton, 
” hitched into a rhyme, and Uiuh 
stands as a skeleton in the Surgeon’s 
Hall of Fame.” The Goth is ecpially 
conceited and acute on the lines that 
follow — (we print both the poem^) 
saying, “ this is a sharp satire in the 
piercing mode of pity, and was wtit- 
ten, as the colophon tells us, whim 
Doig ftatl /ttw. If so, whether 
w'as it most dangerous to displeasu 
or to please Dunbar ? ” 

oi jvMcs 1)010, or nii; qlxms 

w A iinKur. Xi) 1 11 K oc i:.s K. 

“ The Wiinlraipper of Venus houre, 

Tu a dowbleti he h ab duiire, 

At it war off une fate »yil frog : 

Madame, y« lieff a daiigerouss Dog ! 

“ Quhen that 1 achawe to him yoitr 
mark is 

He turiiis to me agiun, and harkiw, 

As he sear w*iri iand ane hug . 

Madame, ye heff a dangeruuas Dog ! 

” t^uheii that 1 turhawe tu him your W'li- 
Ung, 

He gif nil that 1 am red for hyting , 

I wald he had ane havye dog t 

Madame, ye he ff a darigerouaa Dog ! 

** (iuher that 1 }»prik till him freindlyk, 
He liarkiH lyk ane iniddirig fyk. 

War chaiv<(aiii| caltrli through u hog : 
Madame, ye heff a dangerouas Dug ! 

He h ane maatyf, mekle of mycUt, 

Tfi keip your wardruippe over iiychi, 

Fra the grytt SiMvdan Gog.ma-gog : 
Madame, ye heif a dangerouae Dog ! 

*’ He is owre mrkle to be your messan, 
Madame, 1 r«*id you get a less ane. 

His gang garisall your chalmeris acbog : 
Madame, ye beff a dangerouss Dug ! ** 

or TH£ SAID JAMBS, UUIICK HE HADFLEfSTr 
HIM. 

O gracioua Prinosa, gaid and fair ! 

Do sreill to James your Wardraipatr; 
Uahais faithful] bmdar malat fralnd 1 
am ; 

Ha is na Dof ; ha la a X«anu 

“ Tboeht I Inballaidid with himbonnifj 
In mallea spak I navar ana want. 
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Hot all, my Dame, to do you game : 
lie is na Dog ; lie h a Lain. 

“ Yiiup Ilieiiea can nocht get atic meter, 
’i\» keip your %v.irdr4ii*«, nor iliHcrelcr, 

'i'o mil* your and dress the same: 

lie is iia D.ig ; he is n Lam. 

The wyff, that he bad in tliis innya, 
That with the tangis wuld break his 
Kcliyiinis, 

1 Wald ••(ho drown it war in a dum : 

He is nil Dog ; he is a Lain. 

“ The wyir that wahl him kuckold mak, 

1 wall! suho war, hayth syd and bak, 
Writl hiitterct with aiie harroi^ tram : 

He is na Dog ; he is a Lain, 

** Hi* lies sa Weill doiii me obey 
In tilt ail thing, thnirroir I pray, 

'J'hat nevir dl•hllJl‘ iii.ik him drain : 

He is na Dog ; lie js a Lain.*' 

Mr Laing l»a«, as we said, very jiidi- 
riounly bniiight together all the com- 
liositiona roiitainiiig any rff«*reiire 
lu the Hopt himself ; and there ih one 
of three very Himjile alanzas that we 
are sure you will f(*el with us to he 
vtTy aflVctfiig— now that you know 
the sort of life Diirib.'u bad been long 
leading at (^»urt. It is entitled, “ On 
Heid ake,” and it loo is address- 
ed to the King. Such a headaebe was 
in truth rather a beart-aebe— but the 
two di-eases ofienest go together — 
and it was so now with poor Dunbar 
— Auld Grey Dunbar— yet in years 
lie was not very old — for when tlie 
King was slain — bis beloved but un- 
beneficed bard was but a few years 
over fifty — an age at which now-a- 
days even Poets are— or think them- 
selves— young — in the ])riiiiei if not 
in the bloom of life. 

ON JUS ItFll'-AKr. 

*• My heid diil yak ycstcrnieht, 

'I'liiH day to innk that I na luicht, 

So sail' the inngryine doiit me iitenyie, 
Prrstfiiig my brow as oiiy gstiyie. 

That scaut 1 luik may on the liebt. 

** And now, Schir, lakllr, rfilr Mess, 

To dyt, thocht 1 begowtbe to dress, 

The sentenre lay full evill till find, 
TJnslelpit ill my heid behind, 

Dullit in dulness and distress. 

“ Fall oft at morrow I upryie, 

Quhen that my etirage sleiping lyia, 

For mirth, for mcnstrallie and play. 
For din, nor dancing, nor deray. 

It will iiocht walkin roe no wim.’* 


These surely are very touching 
lines indited by such a man— but 
there is Hiibliinity in Ida “ Me.dita- 
tiuuu on Wynter.** It is placed by Mr 
Laing last in the series, and fco- 
lemuly ends Volume First; yet he 
imagines it to have been written 
about the year 1507, when Dun- 
bar composed the “ Lament for the 
Makars ; ” — ive presume, on account 
of the same mournful spirit breath- 
ing through both compositions, as if 
inspired by the same sorrow. From 
one line — “ How glad that ever I 
dyne or soup,*’ an inference lias been 
drawn tliat i)unbar in the latter pe- 
riod of bis life was in a state of such 
destitution as often to want bis re- 
gular meals. Hut Mr Laing thinks 
— and we trust truly— that the words 
do not warrant any such inference 
— and that the simple and obvious 
meaning of the passagd is, that with 
whatever grail llcat ion he might dine 
or sup, nothing could prevent 
him from remembering that Death 
was at band, neither the gold 
which was laid up in his coffers, the 
wine which was in bis goblet, nor 
the happiness which he enjoyed as a 
lover. Pinkerton says w'ell, “ that 
the addresses of the several personi- 
fications to him are fine — that of age 
pathetic — and lliat of death even su- 
blime” — and Fllis, “ that it is plea- 
sant to observe in ibis fine poem the 
clastic spirit of Dunbar struggling 
against the pressure of melancholy ; 
indeed it appears that bis morality 
was of the most cheerful kind.” By 
and by, we. shall see it was indeed 
so ; but ibero is no cheerfulness in 
these verses — though the poet's 
heart, at the close, desires to escape 
from the lieaviness that oppresses 
it, and prays summer to come, that 
he may leif in some disport”— 
hut that is not morality — it is pas- 
sion. 

MEniTATIOVK IW WVSTIS. 

“ In to tblr dii k and drublie dayis, 

Qulu n sabill all the Hevin arrayi.s, 

With mystie vopouri®, cluddis and 
ticylt. 

Nature all furnge roe denyis 
Off langls, ballattit, and of playb. 

« Quben that the nyebt doU lentbin 

houria, 

With wind, with balll, and havie schourle, 

My dale fi»r«t dole lurk forkhoir ; 

My halrt for languor dots forloir. 

For laik of Summer with l^s Souris. 
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“ 1 walk, T tnrne, sleip can I nocht, 

1 vesU am with havh^ thoc.ht ; 

This Wnrld all ouir I rast about, 

And ever the uiair 1 am in dout. 

The malr that I rfiiieid have socht. 

“ I am assayit on (*vrrio sydt*, 

Diapair sayia ay, In tyiiu* j»rt»vy<h'. 

And gPt sum thini; ijnliairon to lelf ; 

Or with ^rlt iroiibill and niisrheif, 
TLow sal] in to this Court ubyde. 

Than Patient-e Pr nocht agast : 

Ilald Iloip and Tioutlir \vithiii the fast; 
And lat Fortmin wirk furthe hiriage, 
Qulien that no Uasouii may assuage, 
Q.uhill that hit* glass be run and past. 

And Prudence in ray eir sayls ay, 
Quhy wald thow hidd that %vill away ? 
Or craif that thow may have no space 
Thow tending to an tithrr place, 

A journay going cverie day ? 

“ And then sayia Age, Mj* fiiend cum 
neir, 

And be nocht strang4>, I the rcqucii* : 
Cum, Prudir, by tho hand inr tak, 
llemenibcr tliow he** coiiipt to muk 
Of all the tymv thow spendit heir. 


** Syne Dcid canlia up his yettis wyd, 
Saying, Thir oppin sail ye byd ; 

Albnid that thow were ne^er so stout, 
Undir this Jyntall sail thow lowt: 
Thair is naiie utber way besyd. 

** For feir of this uU day I drowp ; 

No gold in kist, nor wync in covvp, 

No ladeis bcwtic, nor luiihs blys, 
hlay lai me to rcinember ti>is : 

How ghiid that ever 1 dyne or sowp. 

“ Yit, quhan the iiycht begynnis to scbvrt, 
It dois iny sprrit sum pai t confort. 

Off tlnieht oppressit with the sediouri^’. 
Cum, lustie Symuier I with thy tlouri'^, 
That 1 may leil in some disport.’* 

It is true, however, as Ellis has 
said, “ that Dunbar’s morality was 
of a cheerful kind and among the 
many moods of his niiud—eveo the 
sad ones — there often broke in cheer- 
ful lights tJ]H>u the rdiadows — mak- 
ing the eheck€*red bright on the 
whole — heautitul and happy — the 
image of a poet’s dream.** What 
can he finer than the pious poem, 
entitled, 


NO TIlESSoni AV Ml ES WITHOUT OLAIUNJ.SS. 

. * lie niirry, Man, Kiid tuk nocht far in myfid 
The wavering of this wrechit Wurld ol koitow ; 

To God be humill, and to thy froynd be kynd, 

And with thy ii) ( htbouris glaidJy hm and borrow; 
Ills chance to nychl it may be tbyne to morrow ; 
lie blyth in hairt for ony aventure, 

For on with wyse men it lies been siiiJ aforrow, 
Without GlaidiU'M nvuilih no Treasour, 

“ Mak th«* gnd choir of it that God the srndis, 

For Warldis wrak hut weilfair nocht availis; 

Na glide U thyne, suif only [that] thow spendis, 
Rcinenant ail thow bruki«> bot with hailis ; 

Sfik to solace quhen aadnen the asRuilis ; 

III dolour long thy lyfe may nocht imlurc, 

Q.\ihiiirf(dr of confort set up all thy sailis ; 
itliout Ghtidnt'a availis no Tressour. 

“ Follow on petic, fit trnlile and debait. 

With famous folkis hald ihy cumpany ; 

Be charitabill and humyll in thyne rstait, 

For Warldly honour lotis bot a cry; 

For truble in erd tak no mellancoly; 

Be riche in pacience, gif thow in gudi.s be pure, 
Qubo levis rairry he levis michtcly ; 

Without Glaidncs arailis uo Tresaour. 

Thow Bcis thir wrctchis sett with sorrow and cair. 
To gadder gudis In all thair lyvis apace ; 

And quhen thair baggis ar full thair selfis ar hair. 
And of thair riches bot the keplng hes : 

Quhlll uthlrla cum to spend It that hes grace, 
Quhllk of thy wynning no labour bad nor cure. 
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Tak thow c:£nmp]e, nn/I spend with mirriness ; 

WitJiiHit Glaidiius avuills no Tmsour, 

“ Tliocht all the work tluit evil* had Itivanil wioht 
AWr only ihyiie, no inoir thy pairt dois fall, 

13 ot mint, di\\nk, rluls and the laif a sicht, 

Yit to the Jugo tliow sail git'comxtt of all ; 

Ain* rakiixng ryeht cuuiis of arie ragment small : 

Be ju.st and joyu*i, and do to none injure, 

And Trrwfh sail inak the atraiig as ony wall ; 

AVithout Gluidin ' “s uvaili>s no Tressoiir.*’ 


The Uewl of Anis Self — ou Dem- 
ing — Ilow sail I Cjoveruc me— Ou 
(yonteiit — Adi ire to KpentUtnis awin 
Cude — and many oihera, ui*e writ- 
ten ill a strain at oiire wise and 
clieerful — and fully justify Waiton 
in saying that the genius of Duiibu* 
was peculiarly of *‘a moral and di- 
dartie cast.” There is great t*om- 
pres^'ion of thought, and conriaeness 
of expression in the following 
weighty, but easy- moving lines. 

lii;?l TOai IJiAlil. 

I’ull oft I »r.UHf», ami hrs in tlu>cht, 
How ll'is Jill" W;uld iH ay o»i tlochtt 
QliiiHii* no thinu f<*niit* i> nor dtfgefit ; 
And i\ln*n 1 haif iny mind all socht, 

Tor to ln± blyth me think it best. 

** This Wiirld <*vir dois llicht and wary, 
r'ortoun sa h>sl hir(|iihei)l dois cary; 

Ka tyinp but turning run tak res^t, 

Foi quliois i’.ds change sold none be sury ; 
Fur to in* blyth me think it best. 

Wald men ronsiddir in inynd ryidit 
weill, 

Or h'tii’toiiii on him turn hir qiiheili. 
That ei'dly hunour may iiuchl lest. 

His fall less panefoll he sold tetll ; 

Fur to be blyth me think it best. 

Quha with this warld doi« wai'sill and 
stry fe. 

And dins his dayis in dolour dryfe, 
Thurht he in lordsehip be ]>ussest, 

He lev'is bot ane wveehit lyfe ; 

For to be blyth luc think it best. 

Olf warldls gud and grit riehess, 

Qiihat fi'urt heH man but mirritiess ? 
Thodit he ibis war Id had cist and 
west. 

All wer povertie hut ginidness ; 

For to be blyth me think it best. 

*' Quho suld for tynsall drowp or do, 

For thyng that is bot vanitic ; 

Sen to the lyfe that evir dois lesty 
Heir is bot twynkfyng of an pe ; 

For to be blych me think it best. 


Had I for w.^ildis uiikyiidiu-ss 
In hairt lane ony heaviiiCHS, 

Or fro my |de>aiis bene oppreet, 

I h.ol di id long syi:e duivtless . ^ 

For to be blyth mi* think it best. 

How evir this wurld do change and 
vary, 

Lai us ill hairt uevir molr he sary. 

But evir be reddy and addrest. 

To puss out of this frawfuil fary : 

Fur to be biyth me tbiuk it best." 

Dunbar, wc have Reen, did m>t 
Btand on murli ceremony with the 
King ; and from other compubitioiis 
he apx>ear6 to have been indeed 
more than a familiar— a fearlefas sub- 
ject. JMnkerton remniks on the 
Comiilaiut to the King,’’ that it is 
wriiien in a great paasion.** No nuch 
thing. We do not believe that any 
Poet ever wrote a copy of veises in 
a great passion. John himself some- 
times wrote prose in a passion, but 
oftencr in cool nialiguity or conceited 
impudence. Dunbar wrote poetry 
either in mirth or sadness,— in imagi- 
nation V joy, or in righteous iudigua- 
tioij. In the Complaint to the King'* 
iherts are liery outbreaks of that latter 
leeling; but they alternate with flashes 
of fancy ; and in his abuse of knaves 
and blockheads, honoured and pros- 
pprous, when goml men were pining 
ill want and neglect, the copiousness 
of his vocabulary shows, that he was 
in full possession of himself and all 
his faculties, durii^ his accumulat- 
ed casiigatinns oF vice and folly. 
Finkertou is equally out in bis cri- 
tique ou the Remonstrance to the 
King” — which be doeA not conde- 
scend to print, and wbkli Mr Laiog 
has DOW for the first lime given to 
the public from the Maitland MS,S.> 
wheo he calk it “ an angr j addre—, 
menUoniitt the namea et the oiany 
offioere, flatterere. &c. aheut the 
Court, and repraachia^ the iUsg that 

he bad no place. Conafoting almost 
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Bolelf of abusive names, and being 
nearly the same with the (Jom- 
plaiut, it was not transcribed/* It is 
as unlike as may be to the “ Com- 
plaint and Mr Laiug justly con- 
ceives it to be one of the most cu- 
rious of Dunbar's productionR, from 
its presenting such a singular picture 
of the Court. It may well satisfy all 
those wlio wish in poetry but pic- 
tures of inatiuers. 

BCNBAR’s UKMONSTRANri: TO THK KING. 

*• S« lu’r, yp have inony Kprvitouns, 

Ami oflidarU of dy vers curia ; 

Kirkmeii, courtuien, and crnftismeri 
fyne ; 

Doctoaris in jure, and mcdicyne ; 
Diviiiouris, retiuM’is and ]ihilosnpboiiris, 
Astrologis, artistia, and oratuiiris; 

Men of annes, and vailycand knychtis. 
And moriy uthergudlit* wiebtis; 
Musiciaiiis, nienstralii>, and mirrie sin- 
garis ; 

Chpvaloiiris, callandaris, and [Frenshe] 
flingaris ; 

Cunyoui'is, carvouriu, and carperitaris, 
Bpibiaris of barkis, aind balliiigariii j 
IMaRjuriiif, ]3’and upon tlip land. 

And sell ip wriebtis be wand npooe the 
strand ; 

Glasing wrlchtis, guldsinytbis, and lapt- 

dariN, 

iVynt«nris,payntouris, and potingnris ; 
And all of tbair craft cummiiig. 

And all at anis Inwboring, 

Qiibilk pbdsand ar and honorable ; 

And to your Ilierips protitablp ; 

And richt convenient Ibr to bp, 

'With your hie regale Majestic • 

DfSserving of your Grace most ding 
Ikiytli thank, rewarde, and cherishing. 

** And tho. hi that ], ainang the laif, 
L'liworlhy beaiie place to have, 

Op in tbair niimmer to be tald, 

Alslung in mynd my wark sail bald ! 

AU baill in everie circumstancp, 

In forme, in mater, and substance, 

But wering, or consumptioun, 

Konst, cankar, or corruptioun, 

As ony of thalr werkU all, 

Soppois that my rewarde be small ! 

“ Hot ye sn gracious ar, and meik. 

That on your llieiies folio wis cik 
Ane utbJr sort, more misprabilJ, 

Tbocht tbay be noebt aa profitable : 
Fenyeouria, flelchourit, aud fiatteraris; 
Cr3rBris, craikaris, and clatteraris ; 
Konkaris, gronkaris, gledaris, gurioaris ; 
Monsouria of France, god clarat cunnaris; 
Innopportoon askaria of Yrland kynd ; 
And meit revaris, lylTout of mynd ; 
Scaffaris, and acamlerla in the nake. 

And hall huntarli of draik and duik ; 


Thi'imlaris and thriftaris, as tiiey war 
wold, 

Kokpiiis, and kennis na man of gude ; 
Schulderaris, and schowaris, that lies no 
sell a me, 

And to no cunning that can dame ; 

And can non utliir craft nor cur is 
Hot to mak tbrarig, Schir, in Your duris. 
And rusche in qiihiiir thay couiisuli* heir. 
And will at na man nurtir le)'!' ; 

In quintiscencp, eik, ingyiiouris joly, 

Thu t far can ninltiplio in fulie; 

Fantastik fnlis, bayth falsand gredy, 

OlT tourig iintrpw, and hand evill dredie : 
Few dar of all biKt ndditioiin, 

Cum in tolbuyth, without retnissiouri. 

** And tbocht this nobill cuiiving sort, 
Qubom of bpfuir'l did report, 
lie ward it be, it war hot ressoun, 

Thairat Nuld no man mak eiichessoiin : 

Hot quhen, tlip iillur fnlis iiycp. 

That feislit at Cokelbeis grycp, 

Ar nil rewardit, and iiuc.bt I, 

Than on this fain warbl 1 cry, Fv ! 

^ly hart neir bri>ti.s than for teyrie, 
till hi Ik may rioclit suffer nor hU'itene, 

So gritaboHioufi f*»r to so, 

Daylie in Court before niy v ‘ 

*' And yit, more paneiice w.ild I have. 
Had 1 rewarde nmang the laif; 

It wald rncMjm thing sati<«He, 

And less of [my j malanrolie 
And gar me mony fait ouersis 
I'hat now is bniyd befoir inyri o : 

My mynd so fer is set to flyt, 

That of HOC, lit cIUk I can indyt ; 

For owtber mane my hart to breik ; 

Or with my pen 1 man me wreik ; 

And sen the taiic most nedis be, 

In to mulancolie to de, 

Or hit ibe vcriiilin ische all ont,* 

He war, aiiorie, for it will spoOt, 

Gif that the tryarkillcum nocht tyt 
To swage the 8 walme of my dispy I/' 

“ The right divine of kings to govern 
wrong,” 

is here rather more than specula- 
litciy (picstioued ; Dunbar shows 
he was no sycophant; and Jamea 
that he could hear to hear the truth. 
That it W'as llie truth wc know from 
the Accounts of the Lord lligii Trea- 
surer. Opening them at random — 
with Mr I’ytler— we find the king, 
on the lllh February, 1488 (then 
not twenty years of age) bestowing 
nine pounds on Gentle John, the Fog- 
Hsh p'ule; on the 10th of June, we 
have an item to the English pypers, 
who played to the King, at the castle 
gates, of eight pounds eight shil- 
lings — double what he paid Dunbar 
for saying Mass for the first time— 
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On the dlfttof August, Patrick John- 
ston and his faliou's, that play it a 
play to the king in Liihgow, receive 
three pounds ; Jacob the sutor ; tlic 
king of Bene; Swanky, that brought 
balls to the king; twa wcmocii that 
Ming to his highness ; Witherspoon, 
tliefowlar, that told tales and brought 
fowls ; Tom Pringill, the trumpeter ; 
twa fithcralis, that sang Grey Steil to 
the king; the broken-backit fiddler 
of St Andrews ; Quhissilgybbourie, 
a female dancer ; Wat Sangster ; 
young lladman, the sutor; the wife 
that kept the Hawk’s Nest in ('raig- 
fortb ; Willie Mercer, who lap in the 
stank by tbe king’s command; and in- 
numerable others, ibe like of whom, 
BO sailb tbe poet, were preferred to 
liim — to tbe end of the chapter ; for 
tbe ** Remonstrance *’ could not baie 
been WTitton before 1507, as it men- 
tions printers,” unknown till that 
date in Scotland. But let us not stop 
here, but, injustice to James, quote a 
most picturesque passage from Mr 
Tytler's .‘^’cotti^b Wortbies : — 

** The same ^eco^d^ not only corro- 
borate Dunbar’s description, but 
bring before us, in fresh and li\eiy 
colours, tbe court itself, with its gay 
and laughter-loving monarch. Let 
not history deride the labours of the 
patient antiquary ; for never, in her 
moments of happiest composition, 
could she summon up a more natural 
and striking picture than we can 
derive from these ancient and of- 
ten neglected records. We are en- 
abled, by the clear and authentic 
lights which they furiiisb, to trace 
tbe motions of the court and of 
its royal master, not only from 
year to year, but to mark the annals 
of every day. We see his Majesty 
before he rises on the new-year’s 
morning ; we stand beside bis cham- 
berlain, and see tbe nobles, with their 
gifts and offerings, crowd into tbe 
apartment; nor is his favourite, 
gentle John, the English fool, for- 
gotten, who brings his present of 
cross-bows ; then enters the King of 
Bene, enacted by Tom Pringle; Jok 
Goldsmith chants his ballat below 
the window ; the gysars dance ; and 
in the evening tlie Bishop of Glas- 
gow, tbe Earl of Both well, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Treasurer, play 
at cards with his Highness. 

Such are but a few of the cha- 
racteristic touches of these remark- 
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able records. They would furnish 
us with a thousand more, had we 
time or limits to detail them. They 
enable us to accompany the prince 
to Ills chapel royal at Stirling ; we 
Kce the boys of the choir bending 
down to remove his spurs, and re- 
ceive their accustomed largesse ; we 
follow him in his progresses through 
his royal burghs, and listen to the 
thanks of the gudewife of the king’s 
lodging, as the generous prince be- 
stows his gratuity ; we climb the ro- 
mantic crag on which St Anthony’s 
chapel is situated, and almost hear 
his confessioi* ; we can follow him 
into his study, and find him adding 
to tbe scanty library wbicli was all 
tbe times permitted even to a king 
— tbe works of QuintilHan and Vir- 
gil, and tbe sang' bulks in which be 
took so much delight; bis shooting 
at tbe butts with his n/ibles ; his 
bandying jukes with bis artillery- 
men; bis issuing to the ebase or the 
tournament, from his royal castles of 
Stirling or Falkland, surrounded by 
a cavalcade of noble knights and 
beautiful damsels; bis presence at tbe 
christening of the Earl of Buchan’s 
son, and the gold piece which he 
drops into the caudle, — all are 
brought before us as graphically as 
at tbii moment of their occurrence. 
And whilst our interest is heighten- 
ed and our imagination gratined by 
the? variety and brilliancy of the 
scenery which is tbus called up, we 
have tlie satisfaction to know that all 
is true to nature, and infinitely more 
authentic than the pages even of 
a contemporary liistorian.” 

These vivid imaginings and pic- 
turings form no inappropriate intro- 
duction to the verses we arc now 
about to quote, — “ Dunbar’s Dirige 
to the King at Stirling.” But the 
King’s addiction to all kinds of 
quacks is most ludicrously illus- 
trated in a well-known ballad we 
cannot quote, “The Freir of Tung- 
land.” About this personage Mr 
Laing gives us some curious infor- 
mation, chiefly from notes furnished 
him by his friend, James Chalmers, 
nephew of (reorge. He appearad 
in Scotland in 1501 ; and previous to 
his appointment as abbot in 1604, in 
the Treasurer’s Accounts is variously 
styled, “The French Leich,” “Mais- 
ter J<»hn, the French Leicli,” “ Mais- 
ter John, tbe French Medicinar,” and 
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^ French Muster John.” At the same 
time there is mention made of “ the 
Leich with the curland hair,” and of 
a John Francis— undoubtedly diftor- 
ent quacks. From the Abbot, King 
James imbibed a strong passion for 
alchymy, and had a fu rnax'.e of his 
own at Stirling— expending large 
sums in attempts to make “ Qtiinta 
Essentia,*' which would convert 
other metals into gold. Dunbar must 
hare been greatly incensed, it not 
mortified, when such an adventurer 
was elected Abbot of Tungland, 
in Galloway. On September 27, 1507, 
an embassy was sent to France; and, 
as Lesly informs us in his English 
history, (printed by tbc Baniiatyne 
Club,) Uie Abbot ” tuik in hand 
to die with winges, and to be in 
Fraunce before the saidis ainhassa* 
douris, and to that effect he cuusia 
luak ane pair of wingis of fedderis, 
quhilkes beand fessinit upon him, 
he dew of the castello wall of Str i ve- 
ling, but sbortlie he fell to the 
grund, and brak his thee 'bane ; 
bot the sugh thairof he ascryvit 
to tliat thaii'was som hen fedderis 
in the winges, and quhilk yoniit and 
covet the mydding and not the 
skyes/* To abridge Dunbar’s bal- 
lad on this achievement would be an 
idle attempt— but the vein of liu- 
mour is rich indeed — and so is the 
poetry — and it has often occurred to 
us that this, and a few other pro- 
ductions of Dunbar's genius in its 
happiest humorous hours, may have 
inspired the only genius at all com- 
parable to his^on such sort of 
themes — In our day — that of Mr, 
now Professor Tennant — the inimi- 
table author of Anster Fair. 

From this digression — if it be one 
—let us return to the Dirioe— a 
profane parody— we must call it 
with Mr Laing after Sir Walter Scott 
—of the services of the church to 
which Dunbar belonged; yet Uic 
excuse Mr Laing suggests is not 
invalid, that at that period the li- 
cense ^iven to such open violations 
of religious observances, as took 
place under the direction of the 
Lords of Misrule, or Abbots of I'n- 
reason, might have rendered such 
satirical offences, as this Dirige, less 
obnoxious.** It may have b^n un- 
nardonable in Dunbar to write it; 
out as for bim to whom it was ad- 
dreaaed, we know that hit character 
was composed of strange con trad io- 


tions or inconsistencies — alluded to 
in his usual masterly style by Sir 
Walter in Marmion. 

** I sitid he joyed in banquet hour; 

But *mid Ills mirth, 'twas often strange 
How suddenly his cheer would change, 
Ills look oVreast and lower ; 

It', on a sudden turn, he felt 
Tne pressure of his iron belt, 

That iiourid hi<« heart in penance pain» 

In memory vf his father slain. 

Even so, 'twas strange how, evermore. 
Soon as the passing pang was o’er. 
Forward he rushed, witii double glee, 
Into the stream of revelry.” 

“ He was wont,*' says Sir Walter, 
in a note, ” during his fits of devo- 
tion, to aasumethc dress, and conform 
to the rules of the order of Francis* 
cans; and wiien he had thus done 
penance fur some sin in Stirling, to 
plunge ae:ain into the tide of plea- 
sure. Probably, too, with no un- 
i)«suh 1 iiicunsistency, he sometimes 
laijgliecl at tlie superstitious obser- 
vances to u'liich at oUier times ho 
stihj^cuni himself.” only was 

it liiH wont to make such pilgrimage, 
and drie sucli penance at Stirling, but 
at the shrine of St Ninian at Whithorn 
in Gallon; ay, and of St Duthac in 
Ross sliire — deeming, no doubt, tliat 
they atoned for all liis sins of sensual- 
ity and idlene^8. I'o relieve the King 
out of Hucli purgatory, “the Service 
of the Dirige ' is here burlesiiued ; 
and a humoroun contrast draw'u 
between the opulence, the good liv- 
ing. and the amusements which 
Ediubiirgli afforded, with the ab- 
sence of all such in Stirling. 

dumiak'b uiuiGi: lo tue king at 
snau.sG. , 

Wc tliAt ar hi'ir in Ilevirii glory. 

To yow tliHt are in I’urgutnry, 
Comineridis us on our liairlly wyUs,-.- 
1 nopne \vi> folk in Purrndyiss, 

111 Ediitburi'h with all mirriness. 

To yow iu Strivilliiig ii. diNtrcss, 

Qiihair nowdir ph'vaiice nor dclyt is, 

For pety thuMuie Apubtill wrytih. 

“ O ye ITpremriiis, and TIankcrsaldill)s, 
That tiiUrs your pennanco at your tabillis. 
And ritis norhi meit restorative, 

Nor drynkis iiu wyne confortative, 

Bot aill, and that is thyn and small ; 

With few roursis in to your hall, 

But cuinpany of Lordis or Koychtls^ 

Or ony uder gudly wichtls, 

Solitar walkand your alloney 
being no thing but stok and atono ; 
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Out of your pauefull Purgatory, 

To bring yovr to the bliss of glory, 

Off Edinburgh, the niirry toun, 

'We sail bcgyii aiie cairfull soun ; 

A lie DiiiKiK devoit and meik, 

The Lord of bliss doing heseik 
Yow to delyver out of your iioy, 

And bring yoiv sorie to Edinburgh joy, 
Fur to be inirry umuiig us : 

And su the Dihiue bcgyiiis thus. 

LECTIO raiMA, 

** Tlie Fader, the Sone, and nal 5 ’ Guibt, 
The uiirthfuil Mary, virgene chaibt, 

Of Angellisall the oi‘douris iiyiie, 

And all the llevinly Court devyne, 

Sour bring yow fra the pyne and wo 
Of Strivilliiig, every court unaniti fo, 

A cane to Ediribiirghs joy and bliss, 
Oiihair wirschcfs wallb. and weiifuir is, 
Play, plesanee, and eik honesty : 

Say ye. Amen, for Clieritie. 

nEsroxsio. 

'i'uk consolatioun in your pane, 

In tribulatioiin tnk ronHolatioiin, 

Out of vuxatioiiii ouni haine uganc, 

Tak cotibolH^iotin in your paiiie. 

Out »f liihtressof Sirivilltnc toun 
I'o Ed iii burghs bliss, Ood inak yow 
bouii ! 

LK< TnJ Sr( UNDA. 

" Piitriarchis, I'loleitis, and Appostillis 
deir, 

C.'onfessouris, Virgyni«, and Marieris 
cleir. 

And all the S.ntt Celektiall, 

Devotely we upuiin tiiaine cull, 

'J'hat sour oiiLot your panis leii, 

Ve may in Meviii heir with u« dwell ; 

'i'o cit swan, cran, peitrik, and plever. 
And every lischc that bwjnnia in rev»ir ; 

To drynk with us tl>e new fiesche \vyiu‘. 
That grew upoun the rever of U yne ; 
Freselje fragrant ('Inlreitis out of Frniire, 
Of Angerss, and of Orllaiiee, 

With mony anc course of grit dyntie : 

Say ye .'Vmen, for Cheritie, 

RESrONSJO. 

** God and Sanct Jeill, heir yow convoy 
Baitli snnn and %vein, God and Satict Jcill, 
To sonee and seiiU solace and joy, 

Ood and Sanct Jrill heir yow convoy. 

Out of Strivilling partis fell, 

III Ediuburghs joy, son mot ye dwell! 

LRCTIO TERTIA. 

We pray te all the Sanctis of Mevin, 
That are aboif the aierria aevin, 

Tow to deliver out of your penaaiice, 

That ye may sone play, sing, and dance 
Heir in to Edinburgh, and mmk gud chair. 
Quhair welth and weilfalr is but weir, 


And I, that dots your panis dlscry ve, 
Thirikis for to vissy yow belyve ; 

Nocht in desert with yow to dwell, 

Bot MS the angell Sanct Gabrieli, 

Dois gobetwene, fra Hevinis glory, 

To tbame that ar in Purgatory, 

And in tbair tribulaticiun, 

IVi gif tharne consolatioun, 

And schaw thume quben thair panis ar 
past 

Thay sail till Ilevin cum at last ; 

And how mine deservls to haif sweitness, 
Thai iievir taistit bitterness: 

And thnirfuir, howsuld ye considdir 
Of Edinburghs hlisb, qiihen yc cum liiddir, 
llul gif ve tdistit hud befuir 
Of Strivilling toun, the panis aoir ? 

And tliairfoir, tuk in patience 
Your pennance, and t our abstinence, 

And ye sail rum, or Yule begin, 

In to the hii^H that we are in : 

Qiihilk grant the glorious 'rrinitie! 

Say ye. Amen, for Clteritie. 

nrspoNsio. 

** Cum hame. and dwell no molr in Stri- 
\ iiliiig. 

From hyddoiibs Hell cum hame and dwell, 
(^•ih.^iir fiM'he to sell is non bot spirliiig. 
Cum hame, and dwell no more in Stiivii- 
ling. 

Kt ne nos imlucas in teinptatioiiem 
de Sirivilling : 

Sed lilMM'.i nos a malo ejusdem. 
liequiem Edinburg! dona eis, Domine, 

Kt lux ip^IuHlureit ris. 

A porta tnistitiiv d«< Strivilling, 

ue, Diunine, Htiimas et coi]>ora eorum* 
Credo giiKtate vinum Edinburgi, 

In >il)a vineiitiuin. 

Eequtesraiii statitn in Edinbiirgo. Amen. 
Domine, exiiudi oratioiiem meam : 

Kt clamor mews ad te venlut. 

OKEMl'S. 

“ Deiis qiii juntos et corde humiles ex 
omni eoi'ura ti'ibiilatione liberare dignu.. 
tils es, libera fnmulns tuos apud villam da 
Stii\'11!ing versanles u ptenis et irislitiis 
eju>^dem, et ud Kdinburgi gaudia eos per- 
ducas. Amen." 

•* To the Merchantis of Edio- 
burgh’* iH a aatire of a harmleaB kind, 
aiid will be read, we fear not, with 
pleasure, by the present burghers of 
our good town, even if it should be 
felt to be not without its application 
to themselves and their Modem 
Athens. It is printed now, for the 
first time, from Reid|>eth*B MSS., and 
is the more curious, as we have no 
other deacription, of so early a date, 
of *' Mine own romantic town,’* 
We should like to see it illustrated 
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by our ingenious friend, Robert 
Cliamberet, who has throw^n so much 
light on the character of mi i* city’s 
structure, during the changes it has 
been undergoing ~ going — gone — 
during a later period down to our 
own day— and wlo is so faniil^rly 
conversant with ihe traditions, and 
the domestic anti^juities of all the 
lowlands of Scotland. Mr Laing 
says, that even those who remember 
the High Street and Luckeiibooths, 
previous to the first alteratious which 
took place in the Parlisunent Square 
and the neighbourhood of Si (iiles’s 
Cathedral, before the removal of the 
Tolbooth, the Krairiis, aiu! other ad- 
jacent buildings, will be fully sensi- 
ble of the correctnesR of the poet’s 
description. 

TO Tin: MEm HAKT5 Or EPINBrUC.II. 

Quhy will yo, iian ns orivnuun, 

l.at Em S’ 111’ uc. II, your i:obilI touii, 
Forlaik of reforni.jtiouii 
The comwioiic protfrstt tyne mi 1 fiout* ? 

Think jenorlit scIihuk*, 

Tliiit oiiy iither ro^Iouri 

Sail nith ilishoiioiii’ hurt your Xatne ! 

May naup pass throw your priticipall 
G.iiltis, 

For slink ofh.uldockis and of ^raittis ; 

For <T\ is of r:,j Hn^is and dfhailti?* ; 

For IViismr dyltiin;is of drl'atue ; 

'J’hiiik yr uorht sriiamr, 

"Bidoir .stJ aiigi^ris of ail estaittis 
That sic •li'.homiur hurt your Nainr! 

" Your sliuKitud .Soule that st.tndis diik, 
Haidis ihrlvrht fr.t your rarroche Kirk; 
Your foirstairisinakis your hoMssps mirk, 
Tyk na cmitray hot hrir at hame ; 

Tliifik yi* iiucht achaiup, 

Sa litill polpsir to work 

In hurt and skiander of your N mie ! 

** At your hie (’rorp, qiihair gold and silk 
Should be, (h-iii* Is hot crudis and milk ; 
And at your 'JVone but rokill and wilk, 
Paritfolips, pudirigis of Jok and Jame : 

Think ye nocht schame, 

Sen as the world sayia that ilk 
In hurt and sclander of your Name ! 

^‘our rommone Menairallis hes no tone, 
Ihit Now ihe day datvia, and Into Joun ; 
Cuuiiigai* men man seberva Saiict Cloun, 
And rievir to uthercraftis dame : 

Think ye nocht schame. 

To bald tiic mowaria on the mounei 
In hurt and sclander of your Name f 


** Tailyouris, Soiiiteris, and ctaftis vyll, 
The fairest of your streitia doia fyll ; 

And mpi'diundis at the atyiikaiul Styll 
Ar hainperit in aiic bony came : 

Think ye nocht arhaine. 

That yc have lu thcr will nor tvyll 
To win your self any hetiir Name, ! 

** Your Burgh of beggaris is am* nest, 

To schoiit thui swenyoiir’i will nocht 
rest ; 

All honest folk they do molest, 

Sa piteuslie thui ery and raine : 

Think ye nocht scliaine, 

That for the poore hea no thing dre**!. 

In hurt and sclander of your Name ! 

“ Your prolTeit daylitMJois iner-'ss 
Yourgodlie workia less and ; 
Through atreittis iiaiic may inuk pro- 
gress, 

Fur ery ofernikit, blind, and lame: 

I'hiiik ye uoelit schame, 

That ye aic anhstarire dois possess, 

Aud will nocht win ane bettir Nnine ! 

Sen for the C'oiirt and the Sessioiiii, 
The great repair of this re^'ionn 
Is ill your Bingh, thairfoir be bouri 
To mend all faultis that nr to blame, 

And PM-hew bame ; 

Gif thai p.iss to ane uther Tomi 
Ye will decay, and yuur great N.ime! 

‘‘ Thairfoir 8trrin!;Mis and leiijis treit. 
Tuk nocht oner meikb* forth.iir ineit, 
And gar jiuir Men ha' dis be disiTeif, 
That na extortiounnes be piorlaime, 
Awfriind ane schame : 

Keip ordour, and pooie nyehtbouris belt, 
That ye may getl ane bettir N.iii.e ! 

” Singulur proflTeil so dids yow blind, 

The common pruffeit gois behind : 

I pray that Ford rerneid to fynd 
Tliat deit into Jerusalem'; 

And gar j ow schame ! 

That sum tymeressoun may yow’ bind. 
For to [reconiiueis] yow guid Name.” 

We have not yet noticed the most 
remarkable perhapa of all Dunbar’s 
poems — the most vigorous and ori- 

f ^lnal — the Dance of ihe Seven Deid- 
y Synnis. Many a time and oft 
have they been painted, in poems 
and pictures, but never before nor 
since wiili such f/us/o, Hailes and 
Warton spealc of Gallops designs — 
his lordship thinking that Dunbar’s 
excel ** bis explanatory peacocks and 
serpents and the Laureate being 
satisfied with saying that the Dance 
exhibits ^'a group of figures touch* 
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ed with the capricious but spirited 
pencil of Callot/* This is all sad 
stuff. The Dance is equal, in its 
way, to any thing in Spenser. Ca- 
price and spirit are notits character- 
istics; in design and execution it is 
diabolically grotesque and infernal- 
ly wicked. The poet in a trance has 
a vision of Heaven and of Hell Of 
that of Hell alone he writes, and 
tells us that he saw there Malioun, 
and heard him cry ane Dance, 

“ OIT Srhrewis that were iievir Hchrevin, 
the feist of Fasternis eviri." 

Harlots and Priests come flocking, 
and all the fiends welcome them to 
Hell with grimaces. Hut they are 
not the dancers ; tiiey are but the 
lookers on. The Dancers are Pryd, 
Yre, Tnvy, Cuvatyce, Sweiriies, 
Lichery, Gluttony — but they do not 
go through any figure — daueng " pro- 
inisky,’* indeed — each on his own 
bottom -and in his own style. Ma- 
huun bade them 

** Kust up gamoiJtitifl in the skiys, 

As vnriotia dois in Fmnre;" 

but more than one performs a sort 
of Highland fling — with variations— 
at that time popular, we presume, 
in hell. Pryd has on his tail, 

“ Many prowd trumpdurh with him trip- 
pit, 

Tlirow !)kiild<tiul fyre, ay as thay skip- 
I*'t 

Thay gyrnd with hyddoiisit granis." 

Yre too is followed by a furious 
rabble rout, like O’Connell. Invy 
dances disconsolately all by himself ; 
not so Cuvatyce — for 

Catyvis, wrt*('.his, and ockeraris, 
llud-pykis, hnrdai'is, and gadderaris. 

All with that warlo went.’* 

Sweirnes, lyk a sow out of a raid- 
ding,*' had with him 

Mony sweir burnbard belly huddrouii, 
Mnriy stutc (Liw, and ■l»*py duddroun 

and as he drew them after him in a 
chain, Belial lashed their loins, and 
because they were “ slow ’* of feet, 
<[uickend them in the fire. Idleness 
led Lichery, ‘'berand lyk a bagit 
horse,” and 

Thair wes with him ane ugly sort, 

And mony stynkaiid fowll trainort. 

That had in ayii bene deid ; 

Qiihen thay wer enterlt In the Dance, 
Thay wer full atreiige of counteiianoei 
Lyke tortchis byroaud raid !*' 


Gluttony, too, had beliind him his 
unwieldy worshippers ; so that it 
must have required a wizard’s eye 
—like Dunbar’s — to distiuguUh the 
Seven Deidly Syuuis among the 
crowd of followers that surrounded 
them among the fires of hell. There 
was no music. 

Nit mrn&traliis pla) it to thumc but dowt, 
Foi* gld-rrieii tliuir iver iialdin owt, 

Iii» day, .^nd cik by iiyrht ; 

Kxrept u menstrall that slew a man, 

Swa till bin hf‘retuge he wan. 

And eiiterit be breif of richt.** 

We tremble to print the poem but 

if you have never read it, you see by 
these glimpses that it is in gliastly 
keeping with the subject. Each 
Deidly Simip is figured before the 
eye by a few fearless strokes that at 
once invest him with his most hi- 
deous and hateful attributes; the 
Seven pass before you in the por- 
traiture of the magic lantern; but 
your own imagination must hold 
them all togvAher in the dance, and 
each man's imagination will show a 
diftVrent series of evolutions in the 
lurid lights of those un([iu*iichablft 
fires. It is meant that they shall all 
be merry — each Sinne after his kind 
— for it is the gayest Fesliial in all 
the year—and, as in duly bound, they 
all do their best to please Mahoun. 
Dunbar docs not say so — but we 
happen toknow thatf he Devil walked 
a minuet with the Sultana of the Har- 
lottis, while some scores of priests, 
“with hair sheviii iiekkis,'* were boil- 
ing with jealousy, as their harks were 
baked by heedlessly standing too 
near the principal furnace. 

The Dance of the Seven Deidly 
Sinnis Is followed by a Tournament. 

“ The .luMtis bet iiix the Tally zour and 
Sowtar *' — conducted according to 
the latvs of cliivalry — and the poet 
lavishes ail his genius on the en<*oiin« 
ter. Never was there such an ac- 
cumulation of ludicrous images; 
and it is not possible to help roaring 
with laughter at the very coarsest 
of ail coarsenesses with which the 
champions are clothed — so irresisti- 
ble is the torrent of degrading inci- 
dents that befoul the fight. We can- 
not for shame tell what noise it was 
that awoke the poet from his trance, 

* Quhar throw I walklonit of my trauns ; 
To put iu to remamherana, 

MIcht no man me resist, 
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To dyte liow all this thing b.f.n, tiofi was capable of any effort what • 

Before Mahouiie, tin* lipir Ilf hrll : ever; at one time roveliiog uncon* 

Schirris, trow it gif ve ’ trolled-in the fields of allefcory— upon 

But Dunbar was not satisnetKivitli other occasions rising from some 
what he had yet wriiUMi (ifihiH Tour- homely exhibition of the ordinary 
nament. Ht* felt exultiugly that both events of life, and reaching even the 
poems were eood— as the Shepherd ‘ brightest heaven of invention, 
would say, “ Sti an-', sti ang, straiig He compares his genius with that of 
and he must ue^ ds bei- pardon of all Burns. In strength of satire, rich- 
the Tailors and Souters in Scotland ness of humour, vivid description of 
for having, in these thtdr represen- external nature, and characteristic 
tatives, insulted i lie two gentle crafts, delineations of life and manners, it 
He therefore wrvite a third poem— a would be diflicult, he thinks, to say 
palinode—** Amendis to the Tailye- which is entitled to the highest 
ouris and Sowtavis'* — in which he praise. The comparison might be 
raises them above all the rest of hu- carried from their genius to their 
manity, and represents them as gods f^t*’ ^ Hnt we have no opportunity 
•^minortnn ycHtiuiii, now to draw such a parallel. Both 

Mr Laing well remarks, that " he poets were often reckless— but botli 
who could, with the view of enliven- profound impressions of religion 
ing the sports of Uolyrood, produce — *^od some of Dunbar s pious poems 
such a living picture as the l>ince of eminently beautiful. We eon- 
the Seven Deadly Sins, and then pass, elude with the “ Merle and Nightin- 
without effort, to conjure up in the which is one that has always 

infernal regions an exhibition of delighted us, and which, besides 
such broad and coarse humour as great poetical merit, assuredly 
the mock tournament between a bears on every stanza the stomp of 
Tailor and a Sutor, might truly be sincerity and truth, 
regarded as a poet whose imagiua- 

“tHE merle and the NYCHTINCAILL. 

** In Mav, as that Aurora iHd up spring, 

With cri'tall rtip chasnig thi* ciiuhiis sable, 

I hard a Merle, vvitli iniiry nntis, sin^ 

A sang ot ]nv*s with voce rycht confurtable, 

Agaue tho \ )r,i*nt bemis amiabk*, 

T^ont* a biittsful br-iu'hc of lawrvr grene ; 

Thi> wes hir seiueiis {.iieir and dulcctahle, 

A ItisU b'le iu Luvk Kcrvire bent*. 

“ Tndir thi<« bronch ran doun a revir bricht, 

Of balmy liijuoor, cristalUni* of hew, 

Agane the hevinly nisure sk> is licht ; 

(iuhair did, opone the tolliir fcyd, persew 
A Nvchrincji.ll^ sugj;urit notis new, 

Quhok angell b-ddeti^ as the pacok schone : 

This w«s hir -.ong, and of a fientens. trew, 

All Luvo is lo^l hot upone Ooil atlnne. 

With notis plaid, and glorious Arniofiy, 

This joyfull Merle «o salust scUo the day, 

Quhill rong the woddis of hir jneludy, 

Sayilu;, A walk, \e luvaris of this May ; 

Lo freMjhe Flora hes flurest every spray, 

As Nature hes hir laiicht, the noble Quene, 

The feild bene clothit in a new array : 

A lusty lyfe in Luvis service hene. 

Nevir suetar nop wes hard with levand man 
Na maid this mirry gentill Nychtingaill, 

Hir loiud went with the rever as it ran 
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Out throw th<' frpsche and flureist lusty vaill : 

O jMj'rlt' ! (jiioth sohft, () fnlo ! stynt of thy taill> 

For ill thy Minj' jjiid ccntoiis is thair nono. 

For boith is t\ nt, thf tymc* and the travaill 
Of every Liive hot upono God allooo. 

“ .^elhs, fjiioth thf IMorlf, thy proohiiiff, NychtingaDl ; 

Sail folk than- yowfh s)U‘ml in to hnlineijs ? 

Oi yiing sarietis gro\vi^ auld fryiidis but fable. 

F y ! Ypoenot, iti yeiiis tendirness, 

Agarie the law of kynd thon goH express, 

That eruklt al^f tnakts iiiu* with \owth h<*reiip, 

(Juhoito^ naloj of conditiuriis maid dyvers# : 

A lusty hli! in Lii\is .service bone. 

** The Nychdnt'alll said, Fule, Tcinembir the, 

That b(tth in yowth and eild, and < very hour. 

The luve of God most deir to inan Mild be ; 

That him, of nooht, wroohl lyk his awin fig<mr. 

And deit him sell fro deiil him to succour ; 

O ipihithir wea kythit thair trew luve or noue ? 

lie i-# most trew and steidfa'-t paranicmr. 

And l.uve is lost hot ujujne him nllone. 

“ The IMerle said, Quhy pot God so gilt hcwtc 
In ladeis, with sic woiiMidy havlnjf. 

Hot t;if he wald that they su!d luvit be? 

To luve cik Nator gaif tbanic iiiclynnyng ; 

And He of Natur that wirkcr wes and king, 

Y’ald no thing frn>.tn put, noi lat be sene, 

In to bis creature of his awin making : 

A lusty l\fe in Luvis service bene. 

The Nvchtingaill said, Nocht to that behufe 
Put God sic hewtv in a ladeis face, 

That scho suld half the thank thairfoir, or lufe, 
lb»t He the wirker, that put in hlr sic grace ; 

Otf bewty, bontie, ricbesv, tyme, or space, 

And every gudni'ss tliat lierie to cum or gone, 

The thank redoumhs to Him in every place , 

All J-uve i* lost hot upotie Clod allone, 

** 0 Nichtingaill ! it wer a story nyce 
That luve -.uhl nocht depend on cherite ; 

And gife that vertevi contrair be to v\ee, 

Than hive mon he a veitcw, as thiiiki*: me; 

For ay to luve luvy inonc eonirair he : 

God had cik luve th\ nichtbour fro the spleiie. 

And (|uho than ladeis suetar nxchthouris be? 

A lusty J\f« in t-uvis service bene. 

“ The A’y chtingaill said, Ilird, quliy dois thuw raif ? 

Man may tak in his lady sic delyt. 

Him to foryi t that hir sic vertew gaif, 

And tor his heviu rassaif hir cullour qiihyt : 

Hir goldin tressit hairis redomyt, 

Lyk to Appolloid hemis thocht thay schonc, 

Suld nocht him blind fro luve that is perfyt ; 

All Luve is lost bot iiponv God alluue. 

** Tho Merle said^ Luve is cause of honour sy» 

Luve makis cowardis mauheid Po purchase, 

Luve makis knychtis hardy at assey, 
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Luvo miikis wrocliia full of Jergencss, 

Luvu makls f«ut'ir folki‘« full of ljissiu»*sa> 

Luve niaki> freM'he anil weill bwonr, 

Luvo olifiii^i" vvoo in vertewis iiobilnoss ; 

A lustv l\l‘o in Luvis seivice bene. 

Tlu‘ j\vobtlii^’aill said, Trew la the contrary ; 

Sic fi tistir liivu it bliiidis men do far. 

In to tliair niyiulis it iiiakih tbamo to vary ; 

111 fals Viiiie t;lory thai so driinkin ar, 

Thair wit is wont, of wo thai ar nooht war, 

(,>uhill that all -.virchip awa\ be fro thamo gone, 

Faino, giiddiit, and stronth : ipihairfoir weill say 1 dar, 
And Luve is lost bot upono God alloiic. 

** Titan saiil the IVIerle, Myne erroiir I confers ; 

Thi-s f^u^tir luve all is hot vaoito ; 

Blind Igaoranoe mo gaif sic hardiness, 

To argone so ag-uie the varite : 

Quhairfoir I voun'>uH every man, that he 
With Jmvo norht in the feiudis net he tone, 

Bot luve the Luve that did for hi> luve do : 

All Luve is lo.nt bot iipoue God all jne. 

“ Than sang thay both with voois lowd and clear : 

The iNJeilo sang, Man. luvo God that he« tbc wrooht. 
The Nvcbtiiigaill s.uig, Man, luvo the Lord most deir, 
That tho and all this warld maid of nooht. 

The Morle said, Luve him that thy lute hes soe.ht, 

Fra hovin to rrd. and heir tuk flosche and bone. 

The A'yohtinjfaill sang, And with his doid tho booh I : 
All Luve is lost hot upoue Hun allone. 

Tbani* flew tbir birdis our the bewis sobene, 

Singing of luvo amang the levis small ; 

Quhoi'» ythaud plcid vit maul m\ thochtis gn*ne, 

Bolho slojiiug, walking, in ro-^t. and in travaill : 

Me to roiMOloit most it dois avail! 

Agane for luve, qulien luvo I can find none. 

To think how song this Morlo and Nychtingaiil, 

All Luve is lost bot upone God allone.’* 
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« Kl'lSfS OF THE MIDOK. 

Chap, XL 


TUI- DLVll,’.. fit’LI.V. 


I WAS Pxtrcmcly puzzled to con- 
jecture what coulfl have bpcoiniJ of 
llie f)iit^ — that slie had vanished was 
certain^ — and as for poor Captain 
Hause, he was in a truly pitiable 
state, quite stunned with the sudden- 
ness aud severity of the blow, so that 
he was altogether unable to think or 
act for himself — “Come, Hause, my 
lad,’* said I, eiicoura/nii^ly, “ this 
won’t do ; rouse yourself, man, and 
let us see what's to he dnin*.*' At 
this iie slowly rose up in tlie <mioe, 
and after rubhing his eyes, and prest- 
inj? hi^ forehead, as if lie had awM.. 
kened out of some horrid dream, the 
effecls of whirli In; was endeavour- 
iiig to shake oft'; hut the instant he 
wa-i no longei in douht as to the rea- 
lity of liis misfortune, he cast the 
slouijh ot hi I despondency, and with 
terririe rneivy tore otf liis jju kt t aud 
neckerchief, and dashing* both intii 
the walf-r, along with ins hat, he 
threw himself hendlonc: after them, 
and was only prevented from accom- 
plishing Jns purpose of s('lf-defitruc- 
lion hy my dragging him on board 
again l»y tlie leg, mnl then Iioidiug 
him in (lie. canoe hy main f«tne. 

1 flay, my men,” — to the Mark 
canoemen — “ pull to that hig timber- 
ship, will ye r '* 

" Ay, ay, mast a,” rejoined tin* poor 
fellows; “only hold dat j) 0 ()r mad 
bnccra hand — take care him don't 
grt at wp, please, massa — white so- 
inarry when loin bhui up, had enough 
— but when buccra beside liimstdf, 
for true and true— bcigh, de detil, 
inassa.” 

We soon got alongsi<ie of the 
Quebec Bhip. Seveml of the crew, 
in their dirty canvass trowsers, red 
flannel shirts, and night- caps, were 
Htaiiding at the gangway, apparently 
observing us. 

‘‘ You are the mate of this ship,” 
said I to a good-looking voting man, 
who was leaning over the bide, 
neatly dvessed In a blue jacket, 
check shirt, duck trowsers, and 
straw hat. 

“ I am, Hir_can I be of any service 
to you?” 

yoL. ixxvn. no, ccxxxii. 


“ I w ir,h you would lend a hand 
to get this poor fellow up the Aide, 
lie is Ti'ry ill, you see ; and it I try 
to take him ashore 1 am persuaded 
he will jump overboard. He has 
endeavoured to df» so already.” 

“You need not he afraid of me, 
Mr Brail,” here, chimed in the poor 
skipper himself, as be sealed himself 
in the stern sheets with forced 
posure. “ It is over now, sir, and I 
am quite cool ; hut get up, if you 
please, and I will follow you — you 
are quite liffht, sir, the people of ibis 
fliip /Jio// be able to give us some 
info! mat ion.” 

1 clamheiid up llic liigii side of 
the vcHscl, and was immediately fol- 
lowe<l by Haiise and three of the 
ucffroes t>elongin£r to the canoe. 

“ I am sorry C'aptaln Britten i.s not 
on board, c.nUemen,” quoth the 
ma*e ; “ but is tlicro any thing I can 
do for you ? ’ 

My companion was still unabi« to 
speak for iiimself He iiad sitten 
liown on .a c arronade, resting bis 
bead on his hand, ti.e very picture of 
dehpondencr. 

“ Why, it is n strange story alto- 
gether,” said I ,* “ but did you notice 
when the bug, that anciiored close 
to you ypsterday afternoon, got un- 
der weigh lids morning ? ” 

“ I did, sir. I was on deck at the 
time.” 

llie Captain lifted up his head at 
this for a tnoment, but presently 
relapsed into bis former state of 
apparent stupor. 

I noticed two boats, ’ continued 
the mate, “ 1 suppose from the shore, 
full of peojile, go to her from the 
other bide of ilie bay, and smart 
chaps they were apparently — they 
loused sails, and set them in regular 
man-of-war fashion, and all the 
lime you could have heard a pin 
drop. I will do tliem or the crew 
the credit to say that I never saw a 
brig got under way more handsome- 
ly in my life. I had no conception 
they could have got the anchor up 
80 speedily.” 

Anchor up," groaned House j 

X 
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** why, thi.re — there is tlni aDrb’or, 
cable nn<l all,” pointing to the buoy. 
“ Tiie brig is run avray wUli by some 
piratical rascals, sir,’^ ciicd Ii<*> iti- 
creasing bis exclamation to a roar— - 
«tbe cable Iihs been slipi>e(l— oh, 1 
am ruineil, 1 am niinr?! — (or ever 
ruined— tbe. su ed little lialJalioo lias 
been (MJt out by pirates— as sure as 
fate, the bloody pirates arc off with 
bt*r,” and be burst into a passion of 
tears, and wept like the veriest cbihL 
“1 really cannot say,” rejoined 
the mate of the timber-ship, most 
distressingly cool and composed ; 
**but Ehe was in sight within this 
half hour from the deck. HcM*e, 
steward, hand me the captain’s glass 
— I think 1 shall l>.^ able to make 
her out from the maintop siill.” 

Tins seemed to niuse poor Hause, 
who iKid relapsed into his mule 
tit; and be w^as in the fop in an in- 
stant. liand me up the my 
go(^d fellow,” cried be impAlicntly 
lo the mate, who was a‘*ceiidir,g the 
vi£.'i:ing lei'^urely, witl> ibe einss 
►Jung at Ids back by a ieaiiier Mrap 
— “ t)ic i:la<-s, if you jj-’en-e, the 
^:Ias^ — iH‘ie I noo her ilown («> iee- 
w'ji'fl re — there, ''jf — just over 
the Poiiit. ’ And the poor fellow took 
a loiii;, anxious look towards tin* of> 
ling, steadying the telesi i»pe against 
one of the topmast sliroud'^, and 
speaking very quickly all the lime, 
as I ba;e seen one do in a fever, to 
the mate, who stood by him in the 
top. 

“ Well, captain/* i sung out, 
what do you sec f" 
ile did not answer me ; hut the 
male of the ship did. He says 
he sees thf* hrig, sir, standing un- 
der a ciowd oi sail to the north- 
ward and westward — tuo small 
craft, like coas»ter8, in company/* 

“ Ask him to take a good look at 
these last, will ye, r" 

A pause. ‘‘ One hs a schooner, 
he says, &ir.*’ 

•* And the other ?” 

** A felucca, sir." 

I thought so, by all tliat is un- 
fortunate.*^ And I turned away, 
walking aft very fast, when lim 
mate's voice from the top, hailing 
the deck, evidently in great alarm, 
ai rested me, and glued me to the 
planks. 

“ Johnstone, Johnstone!’ — Thhs 
waa to one of the abip'a people,-— 


** come up here; come up into the 
top— quick, or he will bo over ! *' 
And the next moment tho telescopo 
fell amasli at my feet. I could 
&ep that Ilaijse had cast InmHelf 
down in the top, and was grovelling 
convulsively on Ids fa<‘e. At length, 
in Ida struggles, one of his legs hung 
over ; and 1 thought he w'ouTd have 
slipped tlirough tlie Tiiate*s fingera, 
and been dashed to pieces by the 
fall. 1 looked up enquiringly. 

“ He’s in a lit, air/* cried the 
mate. 

“ Well, well, seize him in the lop 
then — seize him iii the top.” 

But it was unnecessary ; the poor 
fellow got over this pnroxyam also, 
to which the Ciduiness of despair 
Eijcceeded, and presently he camo 
down on deck. 

“ 1 wiil give you no more trouble, 
Mr Brail; 1 am in my light senses 
again, altltongii I am ruined for ever, 
and j il owing to my iLi'ernal folly 
in not sh'eping on hoi'nl.” 

Utdb loy good icllow," saiil I, 
”1 question very ^-trt'ii^^ly if }our 
mn on boaid wouid lia\e made 
the smallest ditiVience. /J' shv lifis 
been forcibly carrit'd off, -land 1 am 
sorry lo say it look^ wvy like it. — 
the p'lrty must have been tc»() strong 
to allowed ..mv-'o* n distance to 

have been of any a\ ail. In tact, ibc 
hi'st thing they naiuially would ba\ e 
done w'ould hate been riibcr toha\e 
secured you below, or given you a 
Tijore effectual quiciu^i — you under- 
Hiand me. So nothing heu* is so 
]»ad, hut it might ha\e beeui worse. 
Y<ju are heller as you are sure^j’ 
than a prisoner, or amongst the 
fisljes in the bay 'f ** 

But 1 was cramming his ear 
aguiin t the stomach of his sense. 

"“Those on deck would not have 
I'cen caught in this way had I been 
on board, take my word for it, sir.** 
“ Trobahly not, probably not. 
But wdio does the hiig belong toV” 
“ To invFelf, idr-. entirely.** 

“ And she was insured r” 

“ Ye?, fully ; hut since she had 
arrived, nf course, the iindcrwiiters 
are not liai/ic for Jicr hriving been 
cut out. Besides, sir, it will be 
made out a deviation, as we w'ere 
hound for Kingston, and had no 
right to make for Montego Bay; 
allhough, God know^ we did all for 
the beat.” 
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^ These are questions that I can- 
not well answer. As to the devia- 
tion« 1 fear you are right, although, 
as you say, you did it for the best; 
and if the underwriters be liberal- 
minded men, this should weigh with 
them, and 1 do hope they will settle. 
However, cheer up, man, and let us 
go and make our depositions before 
tlie authorities, and send off infor- 
mation of the event to the admiral at 
Kingston, and to your agent there, 
as well as to the outports, to take 
all the chances of informing some of 
the squadron of the transaction. 
You aie bound to lake every measure 
likely to aflord a chance of the re- 
covery of the hrig and property. 
But the poor Dons, have they been 
kidnapped as w^ell as the crew V* 

** All on dom — ebery one on dem 
carry go along wid dat terrible pirate 
willain,” quoth one of the negro 
CHTioemen. 

Aye, Quashie," said 1, for I had 
forgotten the blackies altogether, 
“ what iio T/on know about it?'* 

I knows dis nias8a->dat Jack, 
and Aby, and Pico dere, was all out 
fis wid me in de canoe dis weiy 
niarning, jost as de moon was sotting', 
wlien one buccra bail we fram cle 
beacli — * ("anoe ahoy,* him tay, — 

* Hillo,' say we.” 

“ Very well, iny good man, get on, 
get on.” 

“ So Du; feljall, inassa; so him hail 
ncaln, * ("anoe, ah(»y,’ him say — and 

* Ihlio,’ say me, Bill, once more.” 

“ So, and you look him on hoard r” 
said L 

“ You had belter give him his own 
way, sir, or you will never get to the 
cud of his yarn,” chimed in the mate 
of the timbtM- ship. 1 saw he bad a 
better knowledge of the negro cha- 
racter than 1 bad, so i reBolutely held 
my tongue. “ Go on, then, Bill, 
since that is your name, get along 
your own way.” 

“ So him bail we de tird time — 
‘ Canoe, ahoy,’ him say. I hope massa 
notice dat him sing out ‘ Canoe, ahoy* 
for de iird time — ‘ Hillo,* say I for 
de tird time too-^masea will mark 
I say * Hillo* for de tird lime too.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

« Wery good. * I wants a shove 
out to one wessel in de offing/ say 
de woice, for by dis Unie one cloud 
come over de mooni and we cotidn'i 


sed nobody none at all—* We is fis- 
sing, and can’t come,* say Pico.** 

‘ Never mind your fis»sing — here 
is one golden hook for you— here is 
eight dollar for de put on board.* 

‘‘ Ho, lio, now we undcrfctan,’'taugbt 
I , — * He, be, better more as hs whole 
night dis is,’ tay Jack. So w^e leave 
de lines, at one buoy, and pull for 
de beach, where we find one buqpra 
tan up dere wdd pmrtmauteau on him 
shoulder, and all hne dress as if for 
one hall. He toss in de portmanteau 
w'idout any more palaver — wery 
heavy him was, for de same was 
break Pico Bhin.” 

To be sure him do,” said Pico, 
here showing wliere the black cuticle 
flayed ofl’ the cucumber shank. 
Now you see one W'essel, wid 
wdiite sail out yonder V* liim say when 
him bit down in de starn sheet — * No,* 
say all we, ‘ w^e see noting,* and no 
more w'e did, massa. 

Bery wrell— pull right out of de 
bay den — one dtM/on if you pulls to 
pli asc me," say be.” 

1 here looked at poor Hause, for- 
getting he had been helplessly drunk, 
w*heu the canoe passed us as we sat 
below the orange tree. 

“ Well, massa,” continued the ne» 
groe, “ when we reach de offing de 
traiJge biiccia tood up in de slum, 
take oil' him hat, and look nil about, 
‘dere,* say he, pointing wid him Irelch 
out liand, ‘ dere dey are, you see 
dem now, pull fur dat nearest wes- 
sel.’ 

“‘Where, where, where?* Pico 
poke him head out into de daik night, 
and so du Jack, and so do Aby, and 
so do me — all tan up wid neck tretch 
over de gonw’ale like so much goose 
looking for de picaniny coming wid 
Guinea corn. So, link I, what good 
yeye dat buccra mos hab, for none of 
us yet no sbee noting, but, ha, ha, pre- 
sently de moon give us one leetle 
shine, and, I see, 1 see.'* 

“ What the deuce did you see V” 
said I, losing all patience, and raising 
my hand threateningly — Q“*^shle, 
thinking 1 was going to strike him, 
now tumbled out his words fast 
enough. 

« 1 slice one larsh ship well out m 
de offing— one IceiJe rogueish look- 
ing felucca close to, and one big top- 
sail BC/booner between dis one and de 
larsh ship/’ Here seeing it was a 
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false alarm on nay part, he rehipfed 
Into his former drawling \erhosity. 
“ Well, we pull for do smallest ot 
de tree — see no one on deck but de 
mao steering aiul two boy— di* tiange 
buccra shomp on hoard — * ?^uw 
tank you, niy lad/ Um Miy (juite 
ftliivil — • dfiT is do duhloiui 1 pro- 
mieo — luTO, hoy, give dom poor lol- 
h\w a hum of grog n-pioco/— ‘ Si 
Sf'nor,’ say di* hoy — lonny ting, 1 
taught, for do hoy to hanswer him in 
Paiih-h -ue drink do grog— ‘ now 
shove ofii— good by— '-o' hoiiio, and 
sleep,’ said de Irango,' huccra — hut 
instead we eoino hock to <5ur nei^, 
ina^su— heftu'e daybreak A\e eoiiu^ 
upbore, and wiu’ii do 4*?ipt;\in di're 
engage de eaiioe, ue tnughc it was 
for join de brig in de oltiug, (for 
after wo tame back fianu sell tun* 
fis we bear she was g<*n(»,) until we 
see she was too far out, a id in*liad 
of being heuve too, \c;ts lunvl along 
six knots wid do llrst of de sea 
breeze.’’ 

“ How tamo you to l.m.'W r.uit :in 
Hau-e was the nia:'!<*r of t.ie biiir? *’ 
sa'fj I 

Becau>e I w.; . ju de pilot 
d.it was eome mi' to you vesterd, y — 
and it make lue wery surpii-e 
to si‘e do eaptniu < xpirt to fi.d de 
brig at anchor dis foienocm, lor I 
never dream sht. cuiiid be go w Idout 
his leave. J was link fur tiue it was 
him send liim off at. g<ui-firr, bjcusi* 
1 see just bvlore day bioK *, what 1 
link wft* two fore boat wid pecplr-^^ 
as if n© had sent IkIj), to up 
hanker cleverly— H :t a;l I 
masHa— iviil bfis'> do huoK* p .ii (bd.” 
And I believfj tiie b lbnv spoke 
the truth. 

It was iijvv e’ijdvid, b»';(..i.d nil 
shadow of doubt ibe Ua^:ab^M» 
had been run aw^y with by pii.Je«, 
and it. was ctiuaHy ( ’ ..r tint riOibmtr 
could be done wiib any fh .neo df 
success in tin* way of ^en^llnT»g to 
follow her iu an uu inued croft. 

As for poor nRii<.e, it would hf;u* 
been dowuiight enu by if J hod left 
}iim that forcticcn. s Tl told (hnjslu 
Teemofy to put- up ti’ * gir-, as I 
found I should be unrble i<: !i,mo 
M ontego bay tliat day at any rati*, 
and 1 hurried to Sally Frcnche’s in 
order to writ© to the uduiiral an 
account of the transaction. 

When I got there 1 found Mr Twig 


and his friend Mr Flamingo, seated 
at a sumptuous breakfast. ** C3ood 
inoriiiiig, gentlemen — melancboly 
news for y»ui this morning. This 
poor tneu’s biig— the vessel I came 
in—lias been run away with in the 
night by jn rates.” 

By pirates ! ” said Flamiuj^o ; 
“ inipusaiblc, Mr Breil, you are jok- 
ing surely. 1 would as soon believe 
that Jacob Twig tJjeri* bad been sto- 
len iu the night.” 

And do you mean to say 1 would 
not have been worth the stealing, 
Felix ? ” 

I a*‘Surc<l tilt in that it was a mclan- 
cind) fact, and no jest, but neither 
w^ ul'l bolitMc that there was any 
pbpcy in the aflbir — “Piracy — poo, 
poo, impossible— .barratry of the 
t*rew — barratry to a ccitaiiity.” 

“ N*s’’ quoth liause; “1 would 
tin^t the poor fellows with all that 1 
am noiili— Heaven knows that’s lit- 
tle «‘f:oiigb now. The mate is rny 
own brollier-iri'lHW, nnd the second 
mate U my iit*i)Iie\v, my own sistex’s 
nm. No bnrr.Ury, sir ; no, no/’ 

“ \t'ell, well/' Faid I, ” you have 
rhown, gi nllemru, a desire to oblige 
me nb . adj'. 1 now will pul you to 
I’m * proof ” 

IcMc liiey bsid down tin ir coiTec- 
cupN r: 1 lOM*, wiping their niu/zles 
will] their napkins most resolutely. 

“ Say ilifj word, Mr Brail,” (^uoth 
both iu n breath, with their inoutlis 
lull, ai'd munching away rdl the 
tiiiU' — “ 1 ) 0 . V can \vc be of ser- 
lice : — \v iih cujr persons or pur.'CS I' 
We Wc^t JniliaiM iiave tuch a slip- 
pery t' Oiiie iu this country, that 
one (]()(;;< ijta juu'-h grudge pP- 
liiling either/’ continued Jacob 
Twig. 

“ Thank y(»ii. Ail I vvnut fit pre- 
sent that you Siuiiild have the 
goudncf“S to j ut I\lr Hause and mo 
in the way ol makin.: c.ur deposi- 
tions bcfoic y. nr chief Dingistnito.” 

“ T1m‘, ( ’ustos of the pariah ?** 
qiiotli Ttvig. “ Cleit ilnly— and fur- 
tunUely be is iicre in iVIontego Kay 
at Ibis nnuuent. He was ut Hose- 
apple’s last niglit.” 

“ I know where to liud him,’* said 
Mr Flamingo. ** He \n always at old 
JiVob Muiiroc’.s store about ihia 
time, when at the bay. So, alionsJ* 

And in a twinkling we were on 
our way to lay our troubles before 
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the great functionary, an extensive 
planter in the iicighbourhooil. 

“ Pray, wliero i» Mr Turner, 
the gentleman from Falmouth wlio 
hrouglit that oininuiH Mr U iUun to 
the ball, to be found?’* said I, as we 
Htumped along, larding the lean 
earth, for it was rruelly Iu)t. 

“ Well thought ol,’* said Dun 
Felix. “ He lod^^es usually at .ludy 
Wade’s. Wliy, iheio he is in pro^ 
pria t^lainihig in the front 

piazza.” 

“ How do you do, 'rurnf-r ? You 
will have braid the row on the hny ? ” 

“ What, about tlie brig having been 
cot out? Oh j'CR ; it has llowii like 
wildfire.” 

“ Pray, is Mr Wilsoti still with 
you ? ” 

*' >'o, to my surprise, (I will con- 
fess) he is not. It siuMns he came 
liome before me from Uoseapple’sS, 
packed his portmanteau, ]>aid half 
of our joint bills, and bolted” 

** Honour aiijoii.'st thieves,*’ whis- 
pered Twig to Pio 

“ But whe?e he is gone 1 can’t tell. 
Ho flid iutend to hav(‘ started for 
Kingston to day at one time*, hut last 
niirirt he said lie would put it cdT un- 
til to-morrow/' 

“ rhere ngain/’ said I. looking at 
.lacoh, who seem(‘d to tl'ink it was 
his cue. 

“ He must bo a hit of a rogue tliat 
same W ilson ; ho f hope he is no 
friend of yours, Turner, tat/ cA..'/ 
fihttr," quoth Twig — .and here he 
told him of all thet hod occurred, 
and what we suspected. 

Mr Turner, who was a mobt re- 
Hpectable mao, was highly incerisctl 
at having been so grossly dup«*d, 
and willingly accompanied u.s to tlie 
place where we expi'cted to find the 

CllKtOS. 

W'e were on our way, when the 
mate of the timber sliip overtook 
UB, running very fast. 

“ Gentlomou, ])iracy is not tlie 
worst of it — piracy is not the worst 
of it. There hos been munlrr com- 
mitferV* 

“ Murder ! ** quoth Jacob Twig — 
” the deuce there has.” 

“Murder!” quoth Don Felix — 
“ worse and more of it.” 

And/* murder!” quoth I Beujie. 
“ W^here, my good man ?— -and what 
proof?” 

“ Come with me, gentlemen,” said 
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the still breathlcRs se.oman. ** The 
ship’s boat, with Captain itatten 
liimsclf in it, is lying at the whbrr. 
Come with me, and you bhall see 
yours(dvcs that it is as I say/* 

We reached the wharf, and im- 
mediately pulled straight for iho 
brig's buoy. 

As we got between it and the fuh, 
which was now declining in the 
west, we witnessed a very uncom- 
mon appearance. 

’Fhe Ballahoo had let go her anchor 
in five fathoms water, so clear, and 
the KHTid at the boltoin so white and 
free of weeds or rocks, that when we 
were alioiil a cable’s length distant 
from the anchor, it appeared from 
the refraction of the siiirs rays, to 
be buoyed up, and to lloat on the 
surface of the gentle swell that rolled 
in fM»m tlie ofliog — the phank, iliikes, 
and stock twi’iting and twining, and 
the cable waving in its whole length, 
os if the solid anchor had been a 
]i‘. ing thing in the fangs of a gigantic 
watersiiake. W’hen we got right 
over the anchor, at about' three fa- 
thoms to windward of ir, we saw a 
d.iik object, of the si'.e of a man’s 
f»ody, glimineiing and chuniriiig its 
sinpe, treru the j iugle of the water. 
At the request of the male 1 shaded 
my eyes with iny hands, and held 
iny face close to the surface, when 
the indistinct appearance, as I look- 
ed steadily, settled itself into the 
figure of a sailor, l o lling, as near as 
I could judge, inidvv'. y betv^'cen the 
bottom and tlie kui face, suspended 
in the water, as the fable alleges 
Mithornet’s coftin is iu air. 

” It has drifted,” paid the mate, 
** since 1 was here before, and is 
now much nearer the surfaiie — see, 
bce!” — and ]>resently the dead 
corpse, as if some sudden chemical 
decomposition had taken place, sent 
up a number of bubbles, and then 
rose rapidly to the surfaces with a bob, 
(if in so serious a matter one may 
use such an expression,) wliere it 
floated with the breast bone, and the 
face flush with, and dip dipping on 
the surface of the swell, and driving 
out small concentric circles, that 
sparkled in the sun all round. The 
throat teas cut from car to ear, 

” Great God,” cried poor Hause, 
BB he passed his arm round the neck 
of the dead body, and raised it out 
of the water— “ my poor mate— my 
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poor mate I Ay, ay— he would )»ave 
the niorolng watch aiire tnoiigh.^^ A 
fearful watcli has it been to him/* 

We carried the body to the wharf, 
end left it there, covered with a boatf 
aail, and once in ore proceeded to 
wait on the Custos. 

The place we expected to meet 
him at was a wort of vendue store, 
the email open piazza of which, 
frontiiij? the street, was lumbered 
with hales of Osriaburgs. open boxes 
of handkerchiefs, pieces of Irish 
linens, and several open barrels of 
mess beef, pork, pickled mackerel, 
herrings, and shads. We navigated 
through these shoals with some dif* 
itculty, and considerable danger to 
the integrity and purity of our coat 
skirts. At length we reached the 
interior. 

There was a passage fronting us, 
that ran right through the house 
from I rent to rear, on each side of 
which WTre raised sparred partitions 
of UDpainted pine boards, covered 
with ilour and weetils, and hung 
with saddlery, mule harness, cattle 
chains, hoes, and a vast variety of 
mi>celiancou8 articles used on nu 
estate. 

Through the spars on the left hand 
aide, 1 saw a person, in a light-co* 
loured jacket and trowsers, perched 
on the top of a tall mahogany tripod, 
and seated at a small, dirty, hacked- 
and*hewon mahogany desk, with a 
pen behind bis car, and his liands full 
of papers, busy apparently with some 
accounts. 

But there seemed to be a dark 
sanrfinn-sa/iclonun bcycmd him, of 
some kind or another, railpd in sepa- 
rately, the spars f< ^ftooned with 
dusty spider-webs, and raised seveiai 
steps above the levtl of the Ibmr. 
Here, in the obscurity,! could baiely 
discern a little decrepit tipure of a 
man, like a big parrot in a cage, dress- 
ed in a sort of dark-coloured night- 
gown and red night- cap. 

We all sat down unconcernediy 
to wait for his Honour, as if tliis 
had been some common lounge, or a 
sort of public codec- house, —some 
on tops of barrels, others on bales or 
boxes ; but neither of the Uvo per- 
sons at the desks moved or took the 
etnallest notice of us, as if they had 
been accustomed to people constant- 
ly going and coming. 

Where i« your master f” eakl 


Twig at length to a negro that was 
tumbling goods about in the piazza. 

“ Dere him is/* quoth Snowball — 
** dere in de coutin hose indicating 
the direction by sticking out Ids chin, 
both paws being occupied at the 
time in rolling a tierce of beef. 

** 1 say, Jacob Munroe,'* sung out 
Twdg — how are you, old boyV 
Nuzzling away In the old corner, 1 
see.** 

“ IIoo are ye ? Hoo are ye tlie 
day, Mr Twig r *' said a small husky 
voice from the sanctum. 

1 happened to sit a good deal far- 
ther back in the passage than the 
others of the party, (farther I 
believe they would call it iu Scot- 
land,) and thus could hear the tivo 
quill driicrs, who were evidently 
unaware of my being within ear- 
jbot, communing with each other, 
while iny companions did not. 

“ Saunders/’ quoth the oldest man 
from ?)je sanctum, “ hae ye coonted 
the flaydeh ? ’* 

** Yea, uncle, twice over, and there 
is still one nniissing.’* 

“ V'ara extraordmar/' rejoined the 
small husky loice fioin the iIhtIc 
c(»rncr — “ Vara extrnoi dinar. *’ — 
1 Io n, alter a pause — ** Hae } e closed 
aw the accounts, Saunders r 

“ No, sir.*' 

“ Whilk 0 * them are open yctV*’ 

Mr Wanders on’s.” 

“ Vrn,” said the voice, 

** Jolliffe and Bac khouse.*' 

“ Two.*’ 

Skinflint and Peasemeal.” 

“ Three.” 

“ llis honour the Custos.” ^ 

** Four.'* 

“ And Gabriel Juniper.” 

Ay, there’s live o* them. Weel- 
a-weel, Saunders, wc mauuna lose 
the value of the saydel at no rate — 
saejust clap in, * item,(m/^ saydel * to 
ilk ane o’ the five ye hae read aff 
the noo seriaw tim — Ihey’il no aw ob- 
jeck— ane will surely stick— maybe 
mair.** 

I was a good deal amused with 
this, and while tlie others wt*re in- 
s|K*cliDg some sets of harness, and 
the (|ualiry of several open boxes of 
soap, 1 could not resist drawing 
nearer, under the Jee of the partition, 
to enjoy the fun of the thing. Pre- 
sently Twig joined me. 

The conscience of the younger of 
the two invisibles seeura to rebel 
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somewhat at this natioual and dm- 
ractcristic method of balancing nu 
account, and making gain of the lo<s 
of a Kuddlo. 

'' Really, uncle, uoue of thefte par- 
ties got the saddle, 1 am poi^i lively 
certain of tha/,*' 

“ It’s no iny fawt if they didna— 
W'e caiina lose tlie saydel, baiuiders ; 
hy 1)0 raainer of means.'* 

“ 01), but sir,” pei'bisted the other, 
“ Mr Wanderson, for instance, a per- 
son you always speak so highly of ! '* 
“ llaud ye re tongue, sir, and do as 
1 hid ye -it'll no be charged again 
f/ere coiiHcienre, and ycjre no iJie 
keeper o* mine.’' 

I was amazingly tickled at thia.'^^ 
After a pause, ll ie y(* charged the 
saydels yet, Saundei s ? 

“ Yes, sir,” said tlie clerk, dogged- 
ly; “yes, all <harg(;d, and I'm ju'it 
closing the accounts.” 

“ r.'losc nano. </ the accoonts — the 
devirs in the lad wi’ his hurry — 
close nane o’ th'i accoonts, sir — so 
noo charge tua tliree odd things till 
each o* the live, just to sinoor the 
saydel, ye ken— what are ye glower- 
in:; at — do ye no underslaiin yere 
mithcr tongue — to mak the c!iarg<» 
l(“«s noticeable, ye gawmarel.” 

“ Really, sir,” said the younger 
of the two, “ I ha\e not the courage 
to do so an action of myseU.” 

** liaud yere longue, and write 
what 1 dicute, then, sir — t\Iia’s tirst? 
Ay, Mr Wanderson. Let me see — 
an f L hinge, and a negro lock, and a 
bottle of blister DIch, to Mr Wamler- 
ttim. Ho’h alwajs gt\ irig poor pco- 
jdt; help and medicine, and he’ll neer 
notice them. Wha’« neist ” 

“ The Gustos, sir." 

“ Ay, tho Gustos,” said the voice; 
'•ajovial cliiel ishis honour— so, so — 
just clap dooii, item, twa corkKCi ew**. 
lie’s no very muckle gien to payin’, 
but ne’er mind — I’ll smtr it out o’ 
him in rum aud plantains.” And 
here the creature laughed an “ eld- 
ritch laugh,” Bounding more like 
keck, keck, keck, than any common 
cachinnation. “ Wha’s nei»t ? ” 

“ Jolliftc and Backhouse.” 

“ Ay, braw English ladB are they 
baitli, leeberal cbiels, and fond o' 
uid eating — clap a round o’ Jew 
eef on the tap o* their Baydal.”— 
Keck, keck, keck. « Wha s neist ? ” 
Skinflint and Peaseniea)» air/' 


** Bah— nasty Scotch hodicB,” (and 
what may you be, thought I;) “and 
w’^ell I wot 1 would be glad to aaydei 
them”' — keck, keck — “ but they’ll uo 
be fitted that gate, I trow — they are 
owre gleg ; eell them a looBe, aud if 
lie wanted a leg or the fud— my certie, 
let abce fludiii’ it oot, they wad plea 
it afore they payed it— sae pass them 
ower. But wait a wee— I am loath 
to Jet Skinflint escape after aw. Hoo 
mony grunstanes did their cart ca' 
for the other day ‘r” 

“ Two dozen, sir.” 

“Twa (lizzfMi— twa dizzen grun- 
Htanes did ye say — herd ony mortal 
the like o' that — four>and-twenty 
gviiiistancM ! hat can they do wi* 
‘‘Ue mony ? they maun surely mack 
Boup o' them, or feed their negers 
v,i‘ Vhem, or mayho they grind their 
noses on them’ — keck, keck — “Did 
you send an invoice wV the cart, 
Saunders ? ” 

“No, sir; the man went away 
without it.” 

“ Very wed.” 

“ Tiic cart upset on the way home, 
sir, and broke several of the stones, 
I hear.” 

“ Better and better— mak the twa 
dizzen three, Saunders; surely they ‘11 
no piece the broken anes thegithcr 
to check the tally— the extra dizzen 
will aboot balance a saydeJ, Saun- 
dcis. So, if we canna fit them wi’ 
a saydd, we’ll tak a ride afl* them 
bare-backed.”— Keck, keck, keck. 
“ Wha’s neist 'r ” 

“ (labrid Juniper, sir.” 

“ Fashious, druckcii, neerdoweel 
— was!) his saydd down wi’ a gallon 
o’ gin and twa o’ brandy. He’ll no 
be able to threep wi’ me, for he's 
aniaiftt ayo drunk noo — syne lie 
rouldua keep his aiu saydel the last 
time I saw him on horseback, it’s 
but richt ho should pay for the lost 
ane” — Keck, keck, keck. “ Noo, Saun- 
ders, yere a decent lad, sae satisfy 
yevc conscience, and mind ye gie up, 
in sliape o* discount, at the settle- 
ment, the amount o’ aw the fictitious 
items, barring the uaydds and the 
grunstanes, though— mfud that— bar- 
ring the saydels and the grunstanes. 
Noo, sooni up and close, ye deevil 
— Boom up and close.” 

“ Ah, Gustos,'’ said Mr Turner, as 
the gentleman we were waiting for 
enteredi “glad to see yoU| glad to see 
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you.” Hero, liavhig explained liow" 
tnattera stood, hisi honour retiad uitli 
U9 into Jacob Munroc’a b:uk »'toi*o. ^ 

“ Well, namcs.'dvc, how nrc } ou ? ” 
Bald Twig to the old man who owned 
the binall voice, nnd oho now 
emerged and became vi^il^]e, as he 
crept' bc!on‘ us and opened tlie door. 

** Oo. fine, iM.ii^ter Twig, fine -did 
ye fin tIu; accofoits against Roaring 
Uiier and Hecun 's Fully estates aw 
con err, >ii Twig'r *' 

“ Ves, all correft, all correct ; only 
vou have cliiirged me a saddle too 
iii'Miy.” 

The old iviihered anatomy looked 
with a quizzical leer of liis eye at 
him, as much as to say, “you haie 
uYcrlieard me, muster Twig — but 1 
am rich, and don't c «re.’* 

“ Saunders,’* cried the old man, 
" I say, Saundei-H, bring the ink and 
fu chair for the ('ustos and the geii- 
tlcnKMi,” as if we nil could have sat 
upon one : “ rnd, Ahivdio^on,” to one 
of the store negroes, “ slimd away 
that shell into a corner, and gie ihcni 
room.” 

“ Shell,” said L in some surpiisc; 
“ whv, is that t^reut ma^sall torloise- 
shel!'-” 

“ Atweel is it, young gentleman ; 
at least is is the shell <»f the hawk’s- 
bill turtle, w’oicli is tlie same thing. 
That’s the l.ri c.^igo of the Jenny- 
iietiles, frac liu* Indian coast — elie 
Hould be IIP rain ahoot this time, if 
she he na r < //■ by they incarnate 
deevils o’ jieorates — but she’s WH*el 
iis'^urt she’s wcel assured. Why, 
SaiifiderN ! — wliar the deevil arc ye, 
Saunders V ” 

“ Here, sir,” said tho young man 
whom 1 had seen at the desk, as he 
entered w'uli writing matciials in 
one hand, a cliair for his llunour in 
tiip other, and a IVible (as he natu- 
rally concluded that some dejuisi- 
tions on oath were to be taken ^ in 
his teeth, I paid no particular atten- 
tion to him until lie startled me by 
suddenly dropping the chair on 
V Twig’s toes, exclaiming, as he caught 
the Bible in his hand, Gude hae 
a care o* us, Mr Brail, is this you 
yeersel ? ” — And lo, who should 
stand before me» but our old friend 
Lennox. 

“ Why, old ahlpmate, how are 
you V — 1 am glad to see you ; but I 
thought you had turned coffee-plant- 
er by this time V* 


“ And so 1 have, sir. My uncle 
there sends me up the end of every 
week to superintend his plantation 
in the mountains; but 1 am here 
for the most pnrt of my time in the 
store, hel fling him. But where are 
you lodging, Mr Brail *r 1 hope you 
will permit me to call on you; for 1 
see you are likely to be engaged at 
present.” 

1 told him wdiere 1 staid, and in 
few words w'hat the reader kiiow's 
already regarding iny Jamaica ex- 
pectations and the cause of my 
visit; farther, that 1 was about lea- 
ving town, but that 1 would not fail 
hanng a chat with him soon, as 1 
tvould no doubt be often at the bay. 

The Gustos, after taking our de- 
positions, wrote to the admiral at 
iNirt* Royal, and to correspondents 
of his at all the outpoits, with an 
outline of the circunistunees, in case 
any of His Majesty’s ships should 
be there ; and in "the meantime it 
was determined that poor Ilaiise, 
after giving hi^ iindei writers in 
Kingston notice of his calamity, 
should remain at Monti\iro bay until 
it was seen wlint would turn up; 
and biTO 1 must do old Jacob Mun- 
r«*e justice. Before the meeting 
broke up, he in our presep.ee iiiiited 
)oor liause to stay in his house as 
oDgasitsuited him. Lennox, eecing 
1 was surprised at iliis, wiiispered 
ill my ear. iliat, “ Snell as lii-% uncle 
WHS in business matters, tiie auld- 
farrant body had a warm heart still 
to a fellow-crealurc in distri 

“ (mme along, Mr Brail,” said 
Flamingo — “ as we cannot make a 
start of it this evening now, let 
udjouru to our fiiend Sally’s and 
see what cutcrtaininent she can pro- 
vide for us ; and then hey for Bally- 
wiiidleat day break to-motrow.” 

However, our troubles were not 
over for lliat day ; for we had not 
proceeded fifty yards ou our way to 
our lodgings, when an ugly bloated 
drunken-looking white man, with 
great flabby yellow cheeks, that 
shook as he walked like flannel- hags 
full of jelly, and in a most profiino 
perspiration, driven forth, i make 
no doubt, by a glorious rummer of 
pog, came up io us, and touched 
both of us ou the shoulder-most 
people arc rather sensitive regarding 
a touch thereaboutSi so wo faced 
suddenly round. 
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** 1 WBrn you botIi» gentlemen, to 
attend a c.oroiier*H inquest at Jacob 
Muiiroe's wharl.” 

“ The deuce you do?'* said F. 
“ Pray, what authority have you for 
this, iny line fellow?’* 

“ The coroner’s vvarranl, sir,” pro- 
ducing it. 

“ Oh, we are nailed, Mr Brail,** 
quolli Di)n Felix, “ Crowner’s Quest 
law is not to he disputed — no use in 
kicking- So pray, my good man, do 
you want any more juroi H ? ’* 

Indeed, I do, air. You are the 
first I hav'e warned as yet.” 

*• Oh, tlien, do you see that red- 
faced gentlemau coming round the 
corner iheic?” 

” 1 do,” said the man. 

“ Tlien bone iiiin lustanfiV, or he 
will bolt.” This was no less a per- 
sonage than Jacob Twig again. The 
man oil this nvide a detour, and took 
our friend in Hank, but the moment 
Jacob j«aw liim he seemed to sus- 
pect hi^i object, and began to walk 
down the sfrci t lery fast, folloived 
by tiu* constable. Then? was a nar- 
row turning to the right, near to 
where, we ‘-tood, Uiat led amongst a 
ne^t of nanuf/ housi's, as they are 
cidled, inhabited by bro .vii fiee peo- 
ple, wliicli was quite clo;>ed up by a 
[)arty washing clothes and a gill 
milking a cow' lieyond them. How 
Jacob was to escape, if his e\ il genius 
hiiould prompt him to tiy this chan- 
nel, I could not conceive. As yet Ids 
sense of propriety Iiad <inly allowed 
liim to gel into a very fast walk. 
Shamuiiiigdeafiiehs, however, all the 
while to the reiterated shouts of the 
constable to “ stand in the King’s 
names'* hut the niomout he opened 
the lane, off he started, with the long 
skirls of his frogged coal slreainiug 
in the, wind, and his little glazed hat 
blazing in the sun like a meteor, or 
tlie steel headpiece of uue of Bona- 
parte’s cuirassiers. 

There was an old woman stooping 
down over her tub, right frouling 
him, that is, facing liim in an Irish 
fashion, for she looked t’other way 
from him, and two younger ones 
similarly employed on each side of 
her. How he was to clear them and 
their tubs, and the cow beyond, was 
the puzzle, as the projecting eaves 
of the two lines of small houses 
whose inmates were thus employed, 
nearly met overhead. However^ we 


were not left long in suspense. Massa 
Twig now quickened his pace, and 
clapping his hands on the old lady’s 
shoulders, cleared her and her tub 
cleverly by a regular leap frog, 
pintj the beads of tlie two young wo- 
men, on each Hank with his toes, and 
lighted at the feet of the girl who 
was milking the cow, which had not 
time to start before be followed up 
the fun by vaulting on her bark ; and 
charging down the lane through the 
tubs and over the prostrate cimsta- 
bie, passing us like a whirlwind, the 
quadruped funking up her heels, and 
tossing the dry sand witli her horns, 
as if s^tartlfiJ by a myriad of gad- Hies, 
Both Flamingo and 1 strained our 
eyes to follow him, as he (Mine along 
ifke smoke, careering down the lane 
that ended in the sea. 

“ Why don’t he throw himself off?” 
said 1 ; “ the frantic brute is making 
straight for the water— it will drown 
iiini if he don't.** 

“Jump off, man — ^jump off,” roar- 
ed Don Felix. But with the speed 
of lightning there' was Jaco!) Twig 
of llie Dream, in St Thomas in the 
l'2ast, Hasljing and splasliing in the 
sea. Pr(*f»(mtly, both biped and 
(piadruped were in deep water, 
when th“y suddenly parted com- 
pany, and all that we could see was 
a glazed hat and a red fnee, and a 
redder lace and n pair of liorns, ma- 
king for the feliorc again as fast as 
they could. 

“Now Twig is ch(*ap of that,*' 
quoth Flamingo. “ He i.s always 
aiming at something out of the way ; 
hut sec, there are people about him, 
so he is safe. And now, Master 
Constable, lead the way, if you 
please.” 

However irc were boned, and 
could not escape, so having lost sight 
of him, we waited until the poor 
* constable, a (lermau, had gathered 
himself up and joined us. 

“Who is dat mans, as is mad?** 
quotii he as soon as he could speak. 

“ Mr Purvis of Tantallon, near La- 
covia,’* said Flamingo, as grave as a 
judge. 

•* What a thumper,” thought I 
Benjie. 

W'e arrived at the wharf, when the 
coroner immediately impanelled the 
jury, and we proceeded to view 
the body of the poor fellow who had 
been murdered. It was lying on 
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the wharf, covered with the sail as 
we had left it,, from under which, 
notwithstanding the'ehort time it had 
been expost^, thick ftetitl clecoiiipo- 
sed matter crept in era! horrible 
streams, and drippjL»d iiitv» the clear 
green sea beneath, through the 
seams of the planking, where the 
curdling blue drops were eagerly 
gobbled up by a .shoal of small fish, 
while a myriad of large blue-bottles 
rose with a loud hum from the cloth, 
as it was removed on our approach, 
but only to settle down the next 
moment more thickly than before 
on the ghastly spectacle. — Bah. — 
Even in the bhoit period that the 
body had been in tiie water the fea- 
tures were nearly obi iterated, and the 
hands were much gnawed--three 
fingers were gone from the left. The 
windpipe and gullet were botli se- 
vered with a horrible gash, and there 
was a deep bruised indentation across 
the forehead, as if from the heavy 
blow of a crow-bar, or some other 
blunt weapon. 

There was no doubt on earth but 
that the poor fellow bad been surpri- 
sed, and met bU death by violence, 
and bo suddenly that he could not 
give the alarm ; «o a verdict was ac- 
cordingly returned of wilful murder, 
by a person or persons unknown/* 

By the time we returned Ui our 
lodgings w'e found Massa Twig fresh 
rigged after his exertions, and as full 
of frolic anth' oddity as ever. 

“Did you ever see a female bull 
80 well actioned before, Felix-'* 
said he. 

“ T^ever,” replied his friend — 
“ took the tvater like a spaniel too — 
must be accustomed to the sea — an 
Alderney cow, I suppose, Twig, eh r ** 

This evening passed on without 
any thing further occurring worth re- 
cording. 

Next morning Lennox came to see 
me off, and gave me all his new.«. — 
I was exceedingly glad to learn that 
the poor fellow was so happily situa- 
ted, and promised to call on him the 
first time 1 came to the bay. 

While lounging about the piazza 
before breakfast, I noticed our friend 
Ouacco busily employed cleaning a 
fowling-piece. 

“ Whose gun is that, Quacco V'’ 

** Massa Flamingo’s, sir.'* 

“ Let me see it— a nice bandy af- 
fair— Purdy, I perceive^omes to 


my shoulder very readily, -beauti- 
fully.” 

“ Wery clever leello gone, for sar- 
tain, massa; but all de caps dem 
spoil, sir. See de powder — percos- 
sion deni call — quite moist, and use- 
less.” By this time he had fitted on 
one of the copper caps, and snapped 
the piece, but it was dumb, “lam 
going to fill de caps dero wid fresh 
powder, massa. 1 is armourer, as 
well ns waiting gentleiuau — ob, ebery 
ting is I Quacco.” 

Here Flamingoand Twig came in. 

“ Good morning, Mr Brail.” 

“ Good morning.” 

“ All ready for the start, I see,” 
paid Twig. “ Why, Felix, what is 
Mr Brail’s man doing with your 
gun V” 

“ Cleaning it, and filling these 
caps a new \vilh fiesh percussion 
powder : the. old has mildewed, or 
got damp, he tells me. Indeed, the 
last lime I shot, it was not one in 
three that exploded.” 

“ Sally make h.iste and get break- 
fast,” bawled Twig. “ J>o uvu 
liL.trr 

“ Ye*, inaKsa,” stiueaked Sal from 
the profuiidiiies of the back premi- 
ses. 

Why, Felijjc,” continued our 
fiiend, “ there ^has been another 
burglary last night; My 
as llory Maegregor calls it, has been 
ravifthed of its treasures/’ 

“ How poetical you this morn- 
ing ! — mounted on your Pegasus, I 
see/' rejoined Felix. 

“ Better that than the horned ani- 
mal thr.t led me such a dance yes- 
terday,” quoth hU friend, laufirhiug. 
“ But, joking apart, your uian Twist- 
(1* must have mistaken my tobacco 
for his own : He has emptied rny 
tobacco-pouch as sure as fate, for 
none of my own people cat It ; and 
>our fellow has always that capa- 
cious hole in his ugly jihiz filled 
with it — with iny prime i>atent 
chewing tobacco, as 1 am a gentle- 
man.” 

“ Really,” said Felix, who detest- 
ed tobacco in all Bhapes as 1 learned 
afterwardH, with an accent convey- 
ing as clearly as if ho had said it— 
“ I am deuced glad to hear it 
Confound it, are we never to get 
breakfast r But when did you miss 
it, Jacob ?” 

" Wbj, when we got out to ride 
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over mount Diablo, when the boya 
were leading the gig-boraea, — don't 
you recollect that 1 had to borrow 
Twister’s spurs, as Dare-devil al- 
ways recpiies a persuader when a 
donkey is in the path, and there 
were half-a-dozen, you know ? So, 
stooping to adjust them, out tumbled 
my Bpleuchau, it appears. I did not 
know it at the time, indeed, not un- 
til we were getting into the gig 
again, when Twister handed the 
pouch, that was so well filled when 
It dropped, as lank and empty as 
your own carcass, Flam.** 

“ Poo, pool what does it signi- 
fy W* said his ally, “ A fair ex- 
change, Twig — tobacco for spurs, 
you know — a simple //uu/ pro 

“ Shame!** said Jacob; “ I thought 
you were above jiicking up such 
crumbs, Felix. But here is breakFast 
—so, come.** 

We finisihed it; and as we were 
getting ready, 1 noticed Quacco and 
Massa Twig in earnest confabtila- 
tion, and both apparently like to 
split with suppressed laughter. At 
some of the latter’s Buggeslioiis, our 
sable ally absolutely doubled himself 
up, while ilie tcais were running 
over hifi cheeks. Immediately at- 
tenvards, Quacc'o began to busy 
himself, poking and paring some 
pieces ol Jacob's patent dake loimc- 
co with a knife, and then stulbng 
it into the lattei’s tobacco-pouch. 
However, I paid no more attention 
to tliem, and we started ; my cousin 
'reemoty driving me in a char- 
tered gig. 

We hhovtul along at a brisk rate, 
close in the wake of Mr Twig’s \oi- 
lure, and followed by a jdinnp of 
black cavaliers — a beautiful liltle 
sumpter-mule, loaded with two port- 
manteaus, leading the cavalcade; 
while Mr Flcimingo’s servant Twis- 
ter pricked ahead, for the twofold 
purpose of driving the mule ami 
clearing the road of Impediments, 
such as a few' stray jackasses, or n 
group of negroes going to market, 
neither of w'hom ever get out of 
one's w'ay. 

After proceeding about ten miles, 
the road W'onnd into a cocoa-nut 
grove close to the beach: indeed, 
the beach became the road for a 
good mile, with the white surf rolling 
fa and frothing over the beautiful 
hard sandi and quickly obliterating 


all traces of the wheels^ Macadam 
was at a discount here. One beau- 
tiful peculiarity of the West India 
seas is, independent of their crystal 
clearness, they are always brimful! 
—no wastes of slush and slime, no 
muddy tideways. The sea-breeze 
was whistling through the tall trees, 
making their long feather-like leaves 
rustle and rattle like a thousand 
watchmen’s alarms sprung in the 
midht of a torrent of rain, or a fall 
of peas, 

“ Hillo ! what is that ?'* as a co- 
coa-nut fell bang into the bottom of 
tny gig, and bounded out again like 
a foot-t»all. 

“ Oh, only a cocoa-nut,” said 
Tw'ig, looking over Ids shoulder 
with the usual knowing twist of his 
mouth, but witliout pulling up, 

“ Only a cocoa-nut I But H would 
hare fractured a man's skull, 1 pre- 
sume, if it l»ad struck him.'* 

“ A white man’s, certainly,'* quoth 
Flamingo, with all the coolnesn in 
liffS as if it had fallen a hundred 
miles from me, in place of barely 
shaving the point of my nose ; But 
Fijppuse we go and bathe until they 
get dinner ready yonder. Let us 
hciid the b(>}s on to the tavern to 
order dinner. We are within two 
miles of it, Jacob— eh ?** 

“No, no,’’*quoth Twig; “come 
along a quarter of a mile further, 
and 1 w'ill show you a nook within 
the reef wJicre we shall be safe 
from John Shark, or rather the 
sharks will be safe from Flamingo's 
bones there. He would be like a 
sackful of wooden ladles tossed to 
them. The lish would find him as 
digestible as a bag of nutcrackers, 
seasoned with cocoa-nut shells — ah I 
—but come along, come along. Oli 
such a bath, Mr Brail, us 1 will show 
you !” 

Wo left the cocoa*nut grove, and 
tvhen we arrived at the spot indi- 
cated we got out to reroDiioitre. 
There was a long reef, about mus- 
ket-shot from the beach at the wi- 
dest, on the outside of wdiich the 
swell broke in ihundtu’, the strong 
breeze blowing the spray and flakes 
of frothy brine in our feces, even 
where we stood. 

The reef, like a bow, hemmed \t a 
most beautiful semicircular pool of 
green-sea water, clear as crystal, its 
•urface> darkened and crisped b/ 
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tiny blue sparklin'^ wavelets. The 
forest, if I may so speak, of coral 
branches and seaferus tliat covered 
the bottom even where deepest, 
Seen distinctly in every fibie at a 
depth of three falhoms, was per- 
fectly alive, aiifl sparkling with 
shoals of fishe's »»f the most glowing 
colours, gamboling in the sun, bird- 
like amongst ll»e houghs, as if con- 
scious of their safery from their 
ravenous comrades outside, while 
nothing could be more beautiful than 
the ^smooth sparkling silver sand as 
the water shoaled towards the beach. 
Tlie last was composed of a belt of 
small transparent pebbles, about ten 
yards wide, overliiiug by a rotteu 
bank of turf of the greenest and most 
fragrant description, that had been 
duly sufficiently undermined by the 
lap lapping of the water at tempes- 
tuous spring- tides, (at no time rising 
here abovi? three feet,) to form a 
continuous aliliough rugged bench 
the whole way along the shore. 

“ Now, if one was riding incau- 
tiously here, he might break his 
horse’s leg without uiuch trouble,” 
<]uoth Don Felix. 

“ Why, Jacob, speaking of liorse- 
iiianship, how did you like your 
style of immersion yesterday? — a 
novel sort of balhing-machiue, to be 
sure.” 

“ You bo hanged, Felix,” r|Uoih 
his ally, witli a most (julz/lcal grin, 
as he continued his peeling. 

“ Do you know I've a great mind 
to try au < :,uestrian dip inys<‘lf,” 
persisted his iriend. “ Here, Twist- 
er — lake olV Monkey’s saddle, and 
biing him here.” 

” Oh, I set* what you would be 
at, ’ said Jacob. “ Romulus, bring 
me Dare-devil — so” — and thereupon, 
to my great surprise and amazement, 
it pleased rny friends to undress 
under a neighbouring clump of 
trees, and to send the equipages and 
servants on to the tavern, about half 
a mile distant. They then mounted 
two led horses, bare-backed, with 
watering bits, and, naked as the day 
they w’ere born, with the exception 
of a red handkerchief tied round Mr 
Twig's head and down bis redder 
cheeKs,they dashed right into the sea. 

As cavalry was an arm not so 
much in my way, I swam out to the 
reef^ and there plowtering about in 
the dead water, just on the land side 


of it, enjoyed the most gloricrus 
shower-bath from the dcbcendi^ 
spray, that fievv up and curled far 
overhead, like a snow storm,, ming- 
led Avith ten thousand miniature 
rainbows. 1 had cooled myself suf- 
ficiently, and was leisurely swim- 
ming for the shore. 

“ ^’ow this is what 1 call bathing,** 
quoth Twig, as he kept meander iug 
about ou the snorting Dare-devil, 
who seemed to enjoy the dip as 
much as his master — ** I would back 
this horse against Bucephalus at 
swimming.” 

Here Flamingo s horse threw liim, 
by rearing and pawing the water 
with bis fore legs and sinking his 
croup, so that his master, after an un- 
availing attempt to back him again, 
had to strike out for the beach, the 
animal following, and spla«>bing him 
with in'* fore paws, as if he wanted 
to get on //*.' bftek by way of a 
ebange. 

” And that's what 1 call swimming,'’ 
roared Don Felix. But he scarcely 
had uttered ilio word^ when tlio 
horse made at him in earnest, and 1 
thought he had struck him with the 
near fore foot. 

And that’s what I call drown- 
ing,” thought I, •* or something 
deuced like it.” 

However, he was a good swimmer, 
aud got to siiore safe. 

Master Twister had been all this 
time enacting groom of the stole to 
the two equestrian hailiei-M, and so 
soon iiH be had jUTayed them, we 
proceeded the Iruein, dined, and 
alter enjoying a cool bottle of wine, 
proceeded on our jounu y to BalJy'- 
vvindie, which w« hoped to reach 
shori’y after nightfall. 

'I’ho sun was setting, ! had shot 
ahead of my two eronies and their 
outriders, I cannot now recollect why, 
and we wore just enter iug a grove of 
maguificent trees, with their hoary 
trunks gilded by his setting effuU 
geuce, when Twister’s head (he had 
changed places wiili Cousin Teeinotv, 
and was driving me) suddenly gave 
a sharp crack, ns if it Jrad split open, 
and a tiny jet of smoke pufied out of 
his mouth^l was all wonder and 
amazement, but before I could gather 
my wits about me, out lie jumped 
into the dirty ditch Iry the side of 
the road, and popped his head, ears 
and all, below the stagnant green 
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acutn, Di'Iiilt! hta limbR and all that 
was seen of him aho\e water qui- 
vered in the utmost extremity of 
fear. 

As soon as Twig and Flimingo 
eameup, I saw tlut neither they nor 
SerjuautQiiarco could contain them- 
selves for laughter. The latter was 
scarcely able to sit hi^ mule— at 
length he jumped, or rather tumbled, 
off, and pulled Twister out by the 
legs; wdio, the iusiiuit ho could stand, 
and long before he could see for tlie 
mud that filled Ins eyes, ttarted up 
the. road like a ilemoniar, shouting, 
“ Obeah, Obeah I *’ wJiich frighteneVl 
tlie surnpter-mule that he was by 
this tinte alongside of, so that she 
turned, and came down, rattling piiat 
us like a wiiii hviiid, runiiing foul of 
the stem of one of the cocoa nut 
ti'iM"*, wiieij h), the starboard pent- 
inaiiUTiii .-.he carried hurst and blew 
up like a aluil, \vi(h an e.xplo.^^ion 
loudii* than a pistob'^hut, and shirts, 
trow^s'‘is, iiie’nt-cap“. and handkor- 
chit'fs, of all c(dours shapes, and 
size-j, \,*cre tdjot hitlujr :aid thither, 
np\rard.' m d downwards, this side 
and that, untii the ncLdibouring trees 
and h^l•^ll^s were hung with all man- 
ner of gairaents and streamer.s, like 
a pawnbroker's shop. 

Twig shouted, “ Tiicre — thaf^ 
your share of the joke, Felix—there 
go ‘s your patent portmanteau with 
the lira mail lock — see if the very 
brimstones in which you gloried he 
not sti earning like a commodore's 
broad pennant from the lop of tlie 
orange tree., 'fi.e green silk night 
cap on l!ie piickly pear— and the 
shirts, a. id tlie rests, and the real ban- 
danas — loi, ha, ha I ” 

‘‘ Ay, ;.y,” shouted FiMuingo, who 
had dismounted and was endeavour- 
ing to catch llie mule ;.s slie ca- 
reered t’lroiigli the wood towards 
the sea, kicking and Hinging in n 
vain attempt to diseiitanglo herself 
from the other porlmanleau, which 
had rum' turred under her ]>elly,and 
the c«umpter-sad(ilo that hung nt her 
side ; “ and ihcie goes your'kit, Ja- 
cob, fill offering to Neptune, bodily, 
muh' and all ’ —as poor niiilo dashed 
into tim surf, after having threaded 
through tloi stems of the trees, 
without farther damage. 

The cause of all this was a mys- 
tery, but presently friend Quacco 
enlightened me. He bad| with Mr 
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Twig’s sanction, charged certain of 
the pieces of patent tobacco in the 
splruchan with several small quan- 
tities of detonating powder, wrapped 
lip in gold-beater's leaf, as a trap for 
Master Twister, who was suspected 
of making free with it,— the issue, so 
far as he was conrerned, has been 
seen; but in the hurry of coming 
away and packing up, instead of 
placing tlie bottle containing the 
powder in Mr Flamingo's gun-case* 
where it should have been, he hur- 
riedly dropped it into his portman- 
teau as Twister was packing it, so 
that when the siimptcr mule jammed 
between the trunks of the trees 
after it look fright, it exploded and 
blew up. 

“ I say, Massa Twister, you never 
make free with my pat'^nt tobacco." 

“ Oil, oh, oh !” roared poor Twist- 
er, holding his jaws with both hands 
— “ Ob, rnnssa, my tongue blow out 
— my pulalo. blow down — de roof of 
my mouse blow up — and ail my tecls 
blow clean gane — Oh no, massa, ne- 
ver, ncn'cr will touch him no more, 
niassa— never, never no more." 

“ I’ll answer for it you don’t, my 
boy," (|uolh Jacob, 

After picking up the fugitive and 
c lamb{M*e<l garments as well as we 
could, we travelled onwardsfor about 
two mile**, when wc struck inland, 
and ns ilie night fell entered a dark 
Irt e-fihaded ravine, tvitli a brawling 
brook nisliing through the bottom, 
a«cciHling liy a narrow road scarped 
out of the red earth of the hill side. 

Now, lilr Biail, give your horse 
the rein — let him pick his own steps, 
if you please ; for the road is cruelly 
rut up by tin* wealiirr and waggons 
liereahouts, and none of the widest 
cither as you may /cc/, for you can't 
see it.” 

1 took his advice, and roon found 
the advantage of it, as we carnc 
to several groups of negroes sit- 
ting invariably on the inner side of 
the road, which 1 would certainly 
have been tempted to avoid at my 
own pciii ; but iny horse was not so 
scrupulous, for he always poked his 
nose betiveen them and the bank, 
and snorted and nuzzled until they 
rose and shuffled out of our way, 
cither by creeping to the side next 
the ravine or up on the bank ; pre- 
sently the road widened, and we got 
along more comfortably. 
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I could not but admire the thou- 
eands and tens of thousands of fire- 
flies that spangled the gulf below 
us, in a tiny galaxy ; they did not 
twinkle promiscuously, but seemed 
to emit their sniall green lights by 
signal, beginning at the bead of the 
ravine and glancing all the way 
down, in a wavy continuous lam- 
bent fla>b, every fly as it were ta- 
king the time from bis neighbour 
ahead. Then for a moment all 
would bo dark, until the stream of 
ppaikies flowed down once more 
fioni the head of the valley, aiul 
agaitt disappeared astern of us ; 
while, the usual West lndi«i concert 
of lizards, beetles, crickets, and 
tree toads, filled the dull ear of 
night with tiieir sleepy monotony. 

By and by the night began to be 
heavil}' overcast, and as we entered 
belotv some high wood the darkness 
would liave become palpable had 
it not been for the fire- flies, — even 
darkness which might hare been 
felr. 

I must heave to unfil I got m}' 
bit’s eyes shipped, Mr Twig,** said 
I ; — “ I can’t see an inch before my 
nose ’* 

“ Then send Flamingo aliead, my 
dear fellow, for if he sees the length 
of his, we shall do — liis proboscis is 
long enough to give us warning of 
any impediinenl.'* 

** What a glowworm-coloured 
ligiit boine of these insects give,*' 
quoth I: “ See that one. creeping up 
Uie handle -jf my whip — it eomos 
xdong with its two tiny burners like 
the lights in a carriage meeting 
you.” 

“ Come, you must get on though, 
since we have not room to pass — 
no time to study natural philoso- 
phy,’* said Twig; and I once more 
fanned my horte into a gentle trot, 
with very much the sensation of one 
running through an unknown sound 
in the night, without either chart or 
pilot. 

After a little, I saw n cluster of 
fire-flies, as I thought, before us. 
** Oh, corac along — 1 see now fa- 
rnoubly.** 

“ Oh massa, tnassa ! *' — Crack 
I had got entangled with a string of 
mules going to fetch a last turn of 
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canes from the fleld, the red sparks 
that 1 had seen ahead having pro- 
ceeded from tiie pipes in the mouths 
of the drivers. However, there was 
no great damage done. 

The rain now began to descend in 
torrents, with a roar like a cataract. 
— What uncommonly pleasant wea- 
ther,” thouglit 1. “ Why, Mr Twig, 
you see 1 am a bad pilot— so, do 
you think you have room to pass me 
now y for, to say the truth, 1 don't 
think 1 can see an inch of the road, 
and you know 1 am an utter stran- 
ger here.** 

lie could not pass, however, and 
at length 1 had to set Master Teemo • 
ty to lead the horse. — Presently I 
heard a splash. 

“ Hillo, cousin Teemoty ! where 
have you got to ?** 

“De Devil’s Golly.’*^ dat has been 
dry like one bone for tree moot, hab 
comti doTti, massa— dat all.’* 

“ Come doirn** said 1 ; I wish it 
had stayed 

“ Ah!** said Twig, — “ and wc 
fire to f*Ieep liere in tlie cold and 
damp, I sui)pose — the fellow’s a fool, 
and must Imve cot ofl‘ the path into 
some puddle. We are a mile from 
the Gully— let me see” — and btd'ore 
you could turn Massa .lacoh was 
splashing up l«) the knees nlotursidc 
of Massa Teemoty. However, ho 
was right — it was only a stieani- 
let — and we got across wiiliout 
much difljrulty ; but in ten minutes 
the roar of a largo torrent, heard 
hoarse and loud above the sound of 
the rain, gave convincing proof that 
the Giilly^cti.v down, and that with 
a vengeance. Wc now found our- 
selves" amongst a group of negroes, 
w'ho had aUo been stopped by the 
swollen stream. There was aloud 
thundering ntiise above us on the 
left hand, w'hich (wo had now ail 
alighted) absolutely shook tlic solid 
earth under our feet» as if in that 
direction the waters bad beenpitebed 
from the mountain side headlong 
over a precipice. From the same 
quarter, although quite calm other- 
wise, a strong cold wind gushed in 
eddies and sudden gusts, as if from 
a nook or valley in the hill side, 
charged with a thick, wetting spray, 
that we could feel curling and Wii- 


Gully— ravine or river course. 
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Ing about us. somctirnes strongpr 
aod fiometimea weaker, like tlie un- 
dulations of a London fog. Close 
to our feet we could hear the stream 
tearing past us, with a groat rushing 
and gurgling, wliich wan occasionally 
intermingled with the rasping and 
crashing of trees and floating spars, 
as they were dashed along on the 
gushes and swirls of the stream; 
while every now and then tlio tvarut 
W'aler (for so it felt in contrast to 
the cold damp night-breeze) surged 
a foot or two beyond its usual level, 
so as to cover us to the ankle, and 
make us start back, and immediately 
it would ebb again. It was some time, 
amidst this groan of rock and roar 
of stream’' before we could make, 
out any thing tltai the negroes about 
us said, 

“ Ilillo,” cried Twig— to be heard 
by each other we had to shout as 
loud as we could — liillo, fiieiid hV- 
li.v, heiM ’s ri c<u)— what bhall we do 
— sleep liei e, eb V '* 

“ \Ne slrali sleep soft, then,” roar- 
ed his fiieiid its reply. 

** As how, my Uod ''' ” 

Hhy, you may Jiave nuul of all 
con»'isteiu'i(‘s aiiO of any depth.” 

“ ilut had w e not better try ba< k,“’ 
I coniinued, a*' 1 leally began to 
Ibiiik it no jtiKe lemaiuing whtM-etve 
were all 

“ good idea," said Twig. 

‘ About ehip, then," quolb Fla- 
missgo. 

“'Wery good plan, wery good 
plan,” shouied Cousin 'JVeumty ; 
» j„u” 

“ But, but, but— oh, confound your 
roaied Twig; sir 

“Oil/* said Tim, whose di^ruity 
was a liltie hurt, ** noting, noting — 
no reason why inassa should not re- 
turn— only Oanion-CTow gully dui 
we lef beliiad will, by dis time, he 
Ivtenty iimc more as dis/* 

'• And so it w ill— the boy is light/’ 
rejoined Jacob; “what is to be duncl' 
Stop— I see, 1 see/* 

“ The deuce you do ! then you 
have good eyes,” quoth Felix. 

“ 1 say, Flamingo, pick me up a 
stoiio that I can sling, and hold your 
tongue ; do, that’s a good fellow/' 

“ Sling? where is the Goliab you 
mean to attack ? ** 

“ Never you mind, Flam, but pick 
me up a stone that 1 can tie a string 
to, will ye?— There, you absurd 


creature, you have given me one as 
round and smooth as a cricket-ball ; 
how can I fasten a string round it t 
—give me a longish one, man— one 
shaped like a kidney- potato or your 
ow'ii nose, you blundering good- for- 
nothing— ah, that will do. Now, 
some string, boys — string.” 

Every negro carries a string of one 
kind or another with him in the 
crown of his hat, and three or four 
black paws were in an instant gro- 
ping for Jacob Twig’s hand in the 
dark with pieces of twine. 

“ Ilillo, what is that?” as an 
auxiliaiy-current, more than ankle 
deep, began to flow down the road 
wdtli a loud ripple from behind us— 
“ Mind wc are not in a scrape here !” 
ciied I 

“If wc be, WH can’t belter it,” 
shouted Twig — “ llei e, gentlemen — 
give me youi* cards, will ye?” 

“ ('ai ds — cards ! ” e jaculated Fla- 
iiniigo and 1 in a breath. 

“ Yes — your calling-cards; do 
grope for them— make haste.” 

lie got the cards, aud all was si- 
Idit except the turmoil of the ele- 
ments for a few' seconds. At length, 
in a temporary lull of the laiu, 1 
lliouglit 1 h(>;ud the shout of a hu- 
man voice blending with the roar of 
the stream. 

“ Ay, ay,” cried Jacob— “ there, 
don’t } ou iiear people on the. other 
side ?— so lu’ie goes/' 

“ Jlilio, wlio ili(? deuce has knock- 
ed off my liai?” ciied Flamingo. 

Why don't you stand ou one 
side then, or get yourself shortened 
by the knees ? such a steeple is aU 
ways in the way,” bawled Twig. 
“ Leave me scope to make my cast 
now, will yc — don’t you ste I want 
to throw the stone with the cards 
across amongst the people ou the 
opposite bank— There,” aud he made 
auoiiici* cast — “ ah, i have caught a 
finh this time— more string Teemoty 
— more string — or they will drag it 
out of iny hand. Now some one has 
got a precious pelt on the skull, as 
i am a geulleman, with tlio kidney 
potato, Felix; but he iiuderstandB 
us, whoever he may he that has got 
hold of it— fed here— how he jerks 
the string without hauling on it— 
wait— wait!” 

Presently the line was let go at 
the opposite side, mid oar friend 
hauled it in-*i( had been cut short 
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ulf, and neitlier 6toue nor cards were 
attached to it. 

“ Now you fehall sro how my 
scheme will work/’ cried Jacob. 
However, near a quarter ot‘ an hour 
elapsed, during which time, we dis- 
tinctly iieard Bhouting on the other 
side, as if to attract our attention, but 
we could hot make out what was 
said. 

At length wo observed a red 
spark, glauci.igaiid disappearing like 
a will o'-ilie-\vi!»p as it zigzagged 
amongst the dark bushes, down the 
hill Bide above. Presently we lost sight 
of it, and all was dark again. How- 
ever, just as 1 began to lose all hope 
of the success of Massa Twig’s de- 
vice, the light again appeared (-(miiiig 
steadily down the road opposite us. 
It approaclied thii impasBable foid, 
and we now saw that it was a lan- 
tern curried by a negro, uho was 
lighting the steps of a sliort squat 
figure of a man, dressed in a fuBtmn 
coatee and nankeen trowsers, with 
an umbrella over his head. I’ve 
caught niy iish — I’to caught my Hsh 
— liuiy iMargivgor himself, or 1 am 
a bahcfuj,” Bliouted I'lvig, as the 
p.uty bo spoke ol’c.uiie down to the 
water's CMlge, aiid, holding up the 
lanloni above his head, peered across 
the gnilcy with outstretched neck, 
appareatlv in a \ aiii attempt to make 
us ou^. 

i?y the light we saw a whole 
crowd of jioor, drenched, storrastaid 
devils 'U their blue pennistone great 
co'it**, shive. 'ng on the opposite bank. 
The ivhit'. man appeared to be giving 
them instruction**, as tw'o ot ihrni 
immediutely disappeared up the hiil- 
fiide, whence he had descended, 
while srverrd of tiie others entered 
a w atcliinan’s hut that we could ob- 
serve cbjKfi to the Wilier :■ id e, and 
fetched some w'ood and dry brancbcB 
from it, with which they began to 
kindle a fiie under a projecting d iff, 
which boon blazed up brightly, and 
fibowed us whereabouts we were. 

The scene was btriking enough. 
A quantity of dry splinters of some 
kind of resinous wood was heaped 
on the fire, that now blazed bril- 
liantly in massive tongues of flame 
that glanced twining up the ff^isures, 
and Bcorching into sudden blackness 
the lichcuB that grew on the face of 
the grey rock that overhung the 
road, licking, like fiery serpents, the 
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tortuous fretwork that spread like a 
net over the face of the bald stone, 
of the naked roots of the trees that 
grew on the verge of the bank above, 
and lighting up the fiinge of grass 
roots depending from the narrow 
roof of dry red earth that projected 
like eaves over the brink of the pre- 
cipice. 

The bright glare, and luminous 
smoke of the fire, in which n number 
of birds, frighlcncd from their perch- 
es, glanced about like large spaiks, 
blasted the figures of hucli of the 
negroes as stood beyond it into the 
appearance of demons — little Uory 
Maegregor looking, to use bis own 
phrase, like tf e Uni /.itaxil, while 
those of them who intervened be- 
tween us and the fire seemed maifiii- 
iied into giants — their dark bodies 
edged with red thiine, wdiile every 
tn‘e, and stock, anti stone appeared 
an if biilf bioiize and half red-hf»t 
iron— a ‘‘b.idork tree looked as if 
loiO'X w iili clu-tei s of r»‘d-}iOt CHunon 
balls. 

Our own parly u \ 1 1 } h(>ticeahle. 
I was leaning tui the* re<‘k of iny eiix- 
liorsp, with IiIb ( ye.s glancing, and 
the brazen ornnmerits oJ hi'* liarncbs 
fl'jshinir like hurnished gold. Abreast 
o'* me wen* IVias^-i^s Tw ig, elainingo, 
and (ke in iV< luoty, wet as 
and (piite kh blearny, to upc a genteel 
phrase, wiiii our cold drenehiMl phi- 
siognomie.H ihiust into t! ** light, and 
the .sparkling rain-drops luingiiig at 
our noKCK; Jacob’s gbi/ed hat glan- 
cing as if his caput had been covered 
with a glass piurinucr; while the 
group of moiiTited iiegrocB and led 
horses in llm background, with the 
auirnalH pawing and splashing in the 
red stream that ran lippiing and 
twinkling down the road, with iho 
steam ot our rapid liavelling lising 
up liko Pinoke above them, looked 
like a cavalry p!( quel on the unea- 
feiness-like. 

On our lar’uofiid hand the moun- 
tain ascemled precipitously, in al! 
the glory of uiagnificent trees, spai k- 
ling with diamond water-drops, and 
stupendous rocks and all iliat sort 
of thing, with the hWoIJen ivatera 
thundering down a det j) daikclift 
over a h uge of sloue about thirty 
feet high, iu a solid mass, that in the 
fall took a spiral turn, as if U bad 
been ejected from a tortuous channel 
above, and then sending up a thick 
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iniAt, that rose boiling amongst Uio 
dark trees— the torrent roared, and 
tore along its oversowing channel 
in whirling eddies that sparkled in 
the firelight from the foot of the fall 
towards where we stood, the red 
stream appearing, by some deception 
of the sight, to be higher in the 
middle than the sides and semifluid, 
as if composed of earth and water, 
while trees, and branches, and roll- 
ing stones were launched and trund- 
led along as if borne on a lava 
stream. As we looked, the bodies of 
two builocks and a mule came past 
rumbling and tumbling, legs, tails, 
and heads, over and over, in much 
admired confusion. 

On the starboard hand the ravine 
sank down as dark as Krebus ; and 
now the weather clearing, disclosed 
in that direction, through storm- remts 
of the heavy clouds, hlireds of trans- 
lucent blue sky, sparkling with bright 
stars ; and )o ! the fair moon once 
more, her cold pale green light strug- 
gling with the hot red glare of the 
lire, as she reposed on the fleecy 
edge of that dai k— 

“ (Confound it, what’s that — what’s 
that, Mr Twig ? ” 

“ An owl, Master Hrail — an owl 
that the light has da/zled, and that 
has Down against your head by mis- 
take— but catch, man — catch ’* — as 
he sprang into the water up to the 
knees to secure my hat, that the 
bird of Minerva had knocked oft’ 
— and be hanged to it. ** An owl 
may be a wise bird, but it is a deuced 
blind one to bounce against your 
head as unceremoniously as if it 
had been a pumpkin or a calabash.” 

Li tile Kory Maegregor l»ad all this 
time remained at the edge of the 
stream, where he sipialted on his 
hams like a large bulJ-frog, and be- 
an to shout at the top of his voice ; 
ut it was all dumb show to us, or 
very nearly so, as we could not make 
out one word that he said. 

Flamingo immediately confronted 
him, assuming the same attitude — 
(** See how he has doubled up his 


long legs — there — said the grassfaop* 
per to the frog,*’ quoth Twig to me) 
—and made most energetic signs 
a- la Grimaldi, that be wanted some 
food and drink. 

Rory nodded promptly, as much 
as to say, 1 understand you;” in- 
deed it appeared that he had taken 
the hint before, for the two men 
that wc had seen ascend the moun- 
tain-road now came down again, 
one carrying a joint of roast meat 
and a roast fowl, and the other 
with a bottle in each hand. 

The puzzle now was, “ how were 
the good things to be had across ? ” 
but my friends seemed up to every 
emergency. In a moment Flamingo 
had suscended a scathed stump that 
projected a good way over the gul- 
ly with Twig’s siring and stone in 
his hand, the latter enabling him to 
pitch the line at Rory’s feet, who 
immediately made the joint of meat 
fast, which Don Felix swung across, 
and untying it, chucked it down to 
us who stood below ; the fowl, and 
the bottle of rum, and the bottle of 
lemonade, or beverage, as it is called 
in Jamaica, were secured in like 
manner. 

“ So,” said our ally, “ we shan’t 
starve for want of food anyhow, 
whatever we may do of cold.” But 
we W'ere nearer being released than 
we thought, for* suddenly, as if from 
the giving way of some obstruction 
below that had dammed up the 
water in the gully, it ebbed nearly 
two feet, and we promptly availed 
ourselves of this to pass over to the 
other side of the Devil’s Gully, 
which, notwithstanding that the wa- 
ter had subsided so much, was a 
work of no small difliculty, and even 
considerable danger. Having thank- 
ed Mr Maegregor, who owned a 
very fine roflee property in the 
neighbourhood, for^iis kindness, we 
drove rapidly out of the defile, now 
lit by the moon, and in a quarter of 
an hour found ourselves amongst 
the Wof^ks i that is, in the centre of 
the mill-yard of Bally windle. 
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A LOVE for solitude is a symptom 
of our fallen nature, for it was the 
first effect of man’s sulleiiness ; but it 
Is a symptom I have never discover- 
ed in myself, though I lack not my 
full share of proofs of that our sad 
condition. If, when alone, I can say 
with a clear conscience, that 1 have 
not an evil spivir, 1 cannot well deny 
that 1 have a fearful one. Nature 
overpowers me — her magnitude is 
awful, and she teems with minute 
mysteries that mock and forbid my 
scrutiny. 1 am apt to feel as if the 
rocks would topple down on me, as 
if the waters would rise and over- 
whelm me, their voice is a threaten- 
iugdisappi'obation — and should there 
be a silence, it is like the suspense 
of au impending danger, arresting 
the attention of all around, ruek^, 
woods water becoming srnsiti\e 
creatures, conscious expectant wit- 
noses of iny ruin. 

If in a deep and shaded valley, a 
sudden light gleam and pass acT<»ss 
it, it is to the imaginaiion a lamp 
ol a searching angel, in t|UC8t of the 
guilty, or rebellious — if, in the midst 
of suusbiiie, a shadow stretch across 
the landsCfifie, it is as of some em- 
bodied demon that is riding the 
clouds, and the moving darkness is 
UMiitic. very trees are full of 

eyes to spy out, and tongues to tell 
of our ways, and the bare rocks arc 
as tablets on which sentence may be 
wiitun in characters cognizable to 
ag«mts invisible. 1 said al>o\e, that 
a love for solitude was a symptom 
of our fallen nature— yet Milton, in 
bis Eve, makes it precedi- that un- 
happy condition. Eve flr^l desired 
it— and, in her daring self-confidence 
rejecting the warnings, the remon- 
strance, and forsaking the guardian- 
ship, the loving presence of her hus- 
band, that should leave been her 
only desire, bounded away to soli- 
tude, and tliere the 'iempter as:^ai!ed 
her, and she fell. It is against his 
judgment in yielding to Eve’s wishes, 
and aifectiunate cxcu sings of her 
desire to be severed from him even 
for a moment, that Adam says — 

** For boliiuilc sometime# is best society.’’ 


Ho had previously said— 

“ Uut If murk coiivri'se pcfiinps 
Theo ntiatc -—to short absence 1 cuidl 
pieLr^ 

much converse satiate !— Oh ! Eve, 
Eve, as jiainted by Milton, frail, un- 
certain creature. Converse of your 
beloved satiate ! — Was Adam’s con- 
versation tedious y did she want 
more knowledge, fatal knowledge, 
than he had to bestow— could slie 
thus early, be weary of 

“ Thii* s\v(*ct sntrrroiirjie 
Of looks fuul biniles. for .»inilcs from rea- 
son ilow, 

To liriitr (leiiiod, alJil art- of love tlie sonl — 
Love, nut tlie lowest eiiil of liiuunii lif-.''” 

There is poetry, for it is luminous 
with tiiith. Thi-H blessed intercourse 
of looks and smiles sbouUl have been 
far dearer and sweeter to Iier, than 
I.ectures o.i IMdlosophy, or ail the 
volumes of I scful and Eutei taiiiin/ 
Knowledge that Imvi* been bewil- 
dering ibe brains of her daughters 
since the fatal experiment. Perhaps 
she did not kimw her own motives, 
or covered them under a sense of 
imaginary duties, or Adam would 
not have said, ‘‘ />' vtfH T/sf 

2Kr/iffp.\ thee It is often 

enough to feel the preseiic*? <»f a 
companion WMthoiit any interchaiiL^e 
of speech — but there is in that case, 
always an imaginary interchange of 
thought. Whatever passe.s thiotigh 
the mind be communicated, and 
we almost delude ourselves iuto a 
belief that it is. 

See tw'o rough colts, divided by 
a paling, how near to it they feed — 
though the grass there be cicarser, 
and 'intermixed with nettles — how 
they chafe and neigh, and show un- 
easy motion if they lose sight of 
each other. The better sort of ani- 
mals di.sliko solitude, (’riines are 
first meditated in solitudK .Even 
nfter-repent:ince requires an admo- 
nitory attendant voice, and ibr lack 
of it, will we make a second self of 
conscience, and address ourselves, 
as it were, in and under that ideal 
presence. Look at the trembling 
wretch in Bewick’s Vignette, soli- 
tary, by moonlight, fancying that be 
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sees a grinning fiand in the trees he 
is passing. It is strange— but some 
there are who seek solitude — love 
it, or ofiect to love it— to me it is 
always painful. 

<) solitu<lp, when- arc the ('1iarm<%! 

That M»gc8 liave I'uiirid in thy iucc.” 

There you see native instinct will 
show itself. The Poet has abso- 
lutely made a personification, and, 
tlierefori?, a companion of solitude. 
AA'hencvcr a poet begins his false 
panegyric thus — “ O solitude,” you 
may bo sure he is a hypocrite, and 
longing fur a companion, whom he 
does not choose to name. We will 
not he alone, and if \vc are debarred 
tiu; bodily presence of a companion, 
we conjure up to ourselves demons, 
or angels, that walk beside us in 
love, before us as guides, or behind 
us to our horror, and seldom, indeed, 
is it that we are so happily attuned, 
that the iormer appear to the music 
of our tliiMighlft ; or, if they do, it is 
hut to regret their visionary nature. 
So thought Coleridge : 

I.tUo CHIC that ill u lonely road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And haviiijr once turn'd round, walks on 
And turns no more his head j 
iSeraux* In* knows a rtightlul fiend 
iJotii i’lobc behind him iieod.’* 

Anciud 

Pic tor has been the sole cause pf 
my teijliiig iny spleen on solitude, 
lie was engaged to go to Liutou fur 
letters, and pnunised to overtake 
me — immediately after breakfast; I 
slurig iny portfolio at iny back, with 
all the iTcjuisites of the “innocent 
art,” and leisurely look the way to- 
wards Waters Meet. 1 did not cross 
the wooden bridge, mentioned ixi my 
last, hut continued the path to the 
left of tlie river. For the space of 
about half a mile after leaving the 
weir, the scenery is not interesting ; 
as seen from the path, it wauls 
fluent lines, and decided character, 
and the river itself is too much cut 
up and broken. There are, how- 
over, even in this place, isolated 
parts, that, taken from the whole, 
(and a Sketehor’s eye will soon note 
them,) are excellent studies. 

After passing a very narrow way, 
between the rocky bank, and a large 
tabular mass of stone, you will sud- 
denly turn to the left, and at every 
step, find the scenery open upon 
you in commanding beauty. The 


river becomes a very striking object 
of admiration. You will no longer 
see its continuous course as before, 
over a wider bed, amid fragments 
all too mucli alike. 

But you will see it partially’ — here, 
most beautiful and varied falls ; 
Iherey in deep pools, edged with 
moving white lines, soon losing 
themselves in deep browns — and be- 
yond, the whole bed will be inter- 
cepted by richest foliage of large 
trees, meeting, as it were, from bank 
to bank, through whose boughs, here 
and there, a bright streak, or a more 
transparent blue, will indicate the 
course of the water. The very first 
fall, after the sudden turn to the left, 
should be well studied, both from 
above and below ; and also viewing 
it, looking towards Lyiimoutb, and 
in the contrary direction as it crosses 
the river obliquely to the eye, tliere 
is a thin greenish transparent line 
very distinctly marked, separated 
from the deep brown water, at whose 
edge the fall commences, and from 
the mass of white foam immediately 
succeeding it, that is the peculiar 
feature of this fall, and by its pecu- 
liarity endows it with life, so that 
you wo.nder not that in the fabulous 
spirit poetry, the heathen mytlio^ 
logy admitted the semi-deified per« 
Bonification of rivers. 1 have made 
many studies hfu'c, and have often 
been much tempted to encounter the 
danger of making perilous way, down 
among broken ledges, and gullies 
that run down to the deep water, 
above the little fall. But prudence 
overcame the desire of adventure, 
and 1 have tried to make my way to 
it from below. Having descended 
some distance, before reaching the 
tall, where there is little difficulty, I 
have endeavoured to creep along 
over a ledge of rock directly above 
the foam — but it was too narrow, and 
the peril and astounding noise filled 
me with a ieai ful awe, and often has 
tlie attempt been in vain. 1 have 
likewise waded through the stream 
Itself, where not very deep, and 
reaching the opposite bank, climbed 
over some large fragments to the top 
of the fall, but could never go be- 
yond, tbougli it was plain to see, that 
the precipitous rock, terminating in 
a broad ledge, running perhaps a 
hundred yards or more, and shutting 
in tbe stream Imre, would afford 
some exoaUoBt atudlM for the pen* 
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cil. It is on the left bank, and by 
the led<;c 1 have mentioned, that 1 
would entreat those geiitlcnien who, 
as 1 have before mentioned, take so 
f5reat an interest in Lynmoulli, to 
cut a pathway, not very perceptible, 
but BO as to make a safe access to 
the enclosed scenery beyond it. 

This little fail, however, seen from 
below, near tlie point beyond which 
it is not safe to venture, will not 
escape the eye or the hand of the 
Sketcher. The rich vale growing 
from tlic opposite bank, and throw- 
ing its boughs across, and the gleams 
of light seen under them, and the 
rocks in shade dimly seen, and the 
light trees edging the broken descent 
of the high hiir beyond them, will 
delight for form and colour, and 
somewhat task the skill of the prac- 
tised Sketcher. 1 did not, on this 
former occasion of which 1 am now 
speaking, descend, though 1 was fair- 
ly free of the river, and of all the 
nymphs’ bathing places, hav ing once 
paid the penalty of my scrutiny; 
for, having readied the opposite side, 
endeavouring to climb by help of 
too slight a brancli, it gave way with 
me, and if any invisible water- 
nymphs did take me in their arms, 
they did not let me out of Uiem till 
they had thrice made me pay low 
obeisance to them in their ]i(]uid 
abodes. 1 had ju.st time in falling, 
when my companion (for I had one 
then, though not in sufleiing) spor- 
tively cried, “ lOxii with a hotr.** 1 
did not, like flumer’s Thief o’ Grain 
in a similar predicament, tear or 
pullmyliair, .-</./.£ nor wring 

jny hands, but I did wriiig my clotheH, 
which needed not my hands to tear. 

I remained long about the spot, and 
though the ghning light \v,»s not fa^ 
vourable, I could not avj>id making 
a coloured sketcb, thinking Pictor 
would soon find me tlius employed. 
1 was, however, disappointed, and 
proceeded some way further, and, 
descending, reached the water’s 
edge ; it was here shallow and gentle, 
“ singing a quiet tune,” such as 
might just improve silence, and no 
more. 1 began to feel the cliilliiig 
spell of solitude upon me, and was 
too restless to work. 1 sat myself 
down on the shadowy side of a large 
stone, against which 1 leaned ; others 
were between me and the stream, 
whose moving onward was scarcely 
heard. 1 could here see the path by 


which Pictor would come; but from 
all below 1 was completely shelter- 
ed, though little probability did there 
appear of my being disturbed. 1 
could not conjecture of companions, 
but the mute stones that were im- 
movably fixed in quietness around 
me. In this position, solitude 
brought visions, coloured with the 
sickly hue of melancholy. Now', 
gcnlle brother or sister Sketcher, ad- 
mire how small a thing will shake 
the nerves under the influence of 
loneliness! Had you been just 
where 1 was, and had known that a 
companion was wdthiu sight, or 
hearing, or reach, even so only that 
to your sense? the air, the trees, 
the woods, the rocks, the watc'rs, 
bad been conscious of a human 
prcseiict? and companionship, you 
might not have been startled as I 
w'as, and as was a poor dumb crea- 
ture too, as guiltless of intentional 
ofTcnce tbe'harmless Sketclier; — a 
poor sheep that 1 had not seen, and 
that made no noise with her footing, 
uususpecting that living creaUite 
worse than herself w'as 'within her 
beat, had reached the very stone 
against which 1 Jay ; and, poor lone- 
ly thing, missing, perhaps, her com- 
panion, opened her innocent mouth 
close to my vacant ear, and uttered 
a deep baa ! It may have been a 
Wf%kaess, perhaps, that 1 ought to 
be ashamed of; but 1 lo^e truth, and 
owui that 1 trembled ami started up, 
my heart palpitating fearfully, niul 
aw'ay started the eloquent beast. 
She looked back at me for a moment, 
.and thinking, perhaps, that 1 did not 
look much like a butcher, more lei- 
surely scrambled up tlie bank, and 
one or two scraggy creatures came 
to hear all she had to relate, and 
they /fuaer/ awny together in so 
gentle a manner, that 1 rtatteri?d my- 
self I might thus translate it; — “ li is 
only an innocent Sketcher, and that 
tribe always love us poor sheep.” I 
had not well recovered my quiet 
presence of mind when Pictor made 
his ap])earance on the path ; he was 
soon seated by me. 1 learned from 
Jiirn that a most melancholy event 
had occurred — the death of a wwtby 
man of the Preventive Service, who 
had the preceding evening fallen 
over Coumisbury Cliff—his body had 
been just found, I then recollected 
the evening before having aeon him 
on the bridge, on the point of aa- 
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cending the hill, when I went pnst 
Mr Rowe’s house, and sat some snort 
distance from the base of the clilT, 
among fragments that had fallen from 
above. How well now I recollect, 
when looking towards the sea, ad- 
inh’ing the evening setting quietly in, 
and listening to the more lazy drone 
of the waters, tliat sleepily, as it 
were, at intervals, fell upon the 
shore; how well I remember being 
twice or thrice startled by something 
like a moan among the rocks behind 
me, so that eacli iimc, as the sound 
came, 1 looked behind. 1 could not 
think of it serioiiHly, but it stnrlled 
me; it rather excited my iinaghia- 
tioD than any real appreliensioti that 
it arose from any poor suflerer. Ah, 
thought I, it is the earth’s parting 
farewell to the setting sun. Then, 
in the. wanderuigs of fancy, 1 pic- 
tured lh(? lover, Polyphemus, ino\- 
ing seaward from his melancholy 
dill's in Ilia hopeless pabsioii for his 
(lulatea. Images came fast, and 
those, moans, that now, I fear, were 
uttered in the dying «agony and suf- 
f<M ing of that jioor man, were but as 
tones of music, with which my fancy 
could almost unfeelingly sport, and 
conjure up things how unreal! 

This melancholy event led 
me, before keeping my engagement 
with you, to walk up ( oiiniisbury 
Hill to see the ^pot Iniin which he 
must have fallen. I staid iIkmo some 
lime, looking down over the rocks 
into tlw precipitous and narrow ra- 
vine. Though under the inipression 
of this dihiressing occurrence, 1 
could not but admire the scene be- 
fore me. Tiiere was tin? broad ex- 
pause of water, terminated by tin* 
vVelsb bills, beautifully blue, amid 
many delicat.- and dmnging hues. 
The water was so aerial in colour, 
that it quite deceived us as to its 
depth of tint, discovered by the. re- 
lief with wdiicli the rocks stood out 
against it. They were much varied 
in hue, by the intermixture of small 
herbage and stone on the projecting 
tops uiat were under the eye ; yet 
the water was much deeper in tone, 
but it was a green, almost celestial, 
like an amalgamation of ether with 
the liquid element, and across it ran 
the shadows of iloating clouds, va- 
riegating with semi-purple streaks 
the broad expanse. There was 
neither boat nor sail in sight The 
scene seemed tenanted alone by in^ 


numerable^ hawks or kites, that 
floated up from the abysses, flew 
round the rugged points, and drop- 
ped again into the deep shadows, 
with tlieir occasional wild cry. 
There was something in their searcli- 
ing flight and peculiar cry that seem- 
ed to connect them with the melan- 
choly tale of the day, and 1 shall 
long remember it, both through 
them and the tones, hues, and dia- 
meter of the scenery which I stu- 
died under such strange impres- 
sions, 

Shftrlur, 1 liave often remarked 
how deceptively deep are the tones 
of the water, from the point of view 
you have described, and have often 
thought this aerial delusion bad not 
escaped (Claude, by whom 1 have 
seen it most faithfully represented. 
You will be best aware of the depth 
of tone in nature, or in pictures, by 
its ctmiparison with a piece of white 
paper, which I before mentioned. 
Look now at some of the lightest 
objects about us, the grey stone, the 
lighter parts of this flowing water, 
and hold your white paper against 
them, and we shall find their inten- 
sity of tone quite surprising. The 
idct is, nature does more by brillian- 
cy, depending cbiefl/ on texture, 
than by positive light of her colour- 
ing. 

Vti'lur. The old masters seem cer- 
tainly to liav e studied this vvoilxing 
of nalure’s liarid, and, consequently, 
most of their pictint saro ot a low 
tone. Tliey seemed never to forget 
that there fs a sonielliing interposed 
between the eye and the raw colour 
tliat subdues, and yet, at the same 
lime, makes it bright. 

We now left the river side, and 
oiiaiii reached ibo path leading to Wa- 
ters Meet; but finding the sun very 
powerful, and being desirous of cool 
shelter, we descended at the point 
where, the valley takes a sudden turn 
to the right, for 1 well knew, and had 
often enjoyed, the shade of the spot 
we were approaching. There was no 
path, but yet nothing formidable to 
obstruct our way ; a very few steps 
brought us within shelter from the 
urn’s rays. About us lay picturesque 
large stone masses, moss-covered, 
and among them the smaller, as 
it were, half buried round the 
roots of the trees, that, like them, 
were earth-coloured, and edged 
wiUi vordant wid close fringe. 
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The colour of the scene, as a whole, 
was a cool green, set off and deep* 
ened throughout by the solemn 
brown of earth, and bank, and an- 
tique boles of trees, between which 
were seen the silver streak of the 
water (itself of the general hue of 
the scene) as it glided to the rocky 
ledge that crossed the river irregular- 
ly in the direction over which it fell, 
and went forward with Himiiar iu« 
terruptious, till it emerged bright in- 
to the sunshine, that forming the 
centre picture, yet occupying no 
great space, heightened and ^,ter- 
luiued the character of the shade of 
the picture. Yet was this sunshine 
among foliage, stone, and water, not 
an isolated spot; it had touches 
that, too small for interruption, just 
tenderly edged, here and there, the 
deep toned moss, and ran most de- 
licately behind the boles of the 
trees, that shot out, and looked o\er 
the stream. There was just enough 
of these faint gleams to be a con- 
necting chain of liizht, that not only 
prevented the centre from being too 
attracting a spot, and therefore de- 
structive of (juietness, but satisfied 
the mind that the shade we were un- 
der ut/s shade, and not the indis- 
tinct and gloomy obscurity of an un- 
blest spot. The trees here were 
many, and some rather large, and 
the position and ground from which 
they grew gave the idea of the out- 
skirt of a larger wood. Pictor was 
delighted, and soon at work, 
and remaikad how greatly he was 
facilitated in his sketching such a 
scene by the remarks 1 had made on 
opaque and seiiii-opaqiie colours, 
and the partial mixture of chalk. 

Sketch tr. Do you veiuember seeing 
a little drawing of mine of this very 
scene ?— a transparency. Vnder those 
trees to the right I liad put in a ft- 
gure in white, sitting close by the 
water, of which you remarked, that 
being somewhat transparent, it want- 
ed substance — and some one re- 
marked that the disco very gave the 
figure a mystery that pleased him 
the more. 

Pictor^ I remember it well— it is 
a subject admirably adapted to that 
manner. One is so disgusted with the 
horrid performaaces of the uphol- 
stering manufactory blinds, that in 
haU, and on staircase, hide nothing 
80 bad as themselves, and put there 
as an ingenious, yet illiterate im- 


prover, inflicted on conspicuous 
ground a modern ruin, as he truly 
said, as an eyesore. We are, I say, 
so disgusted with these sort of things 
that approach too near to art with- 
out being picture, that I was delight- 
ed to see you had rescued transpa- 
rent painting from contempt. You 
have practised it much ; .low, tell me 
how you work. 

Skvtcher, The work is, I assure 
you. very fascinating, and the delu- 
sion, 1 think, greater than any other 
style of painting or drawing. If our 
best artists would take to it, you 
would see surprising things. There 
is the greatest power, for you may 
hatce any gradation of texture, from 
the greatest clearness to perfect opa- 
city. And how can the glorious 
sunsets be more truly given ? Then 
the muon, in all her characters, ap- 
pears perfectly at the command of 
the pencil ; whetlier you choose her 
to sail with oblique and anxious 
look, through the pathless and inter- 
ininable heavens, or more iiiajesli- 
cally, with her retinue of spirits in- 
visible, under their canopies of il- 
luminated cloud clmriou ; or whe- 
ther over inountnirrs brow, just 
rising and throwing her silver light 
broadly over the tops of the matted 
woods, wiili her soft and playful 
beams, kissing some gentle brook, sil- 
vering the broad b'afy counterpanes 
of fairies' beds. Earth, air, and wa- 
ter, seem all within the |H)wer and 
magic of this art. Old attempts of 
former days could scarcely be called 
ictures, for they had no colour; 
ut in those I saw, colours la all va- 
rieties, and true to .nature, were 
given. And why not paint on both 
sides of your paper, and you will 
iroduce variety of tone and co- 
our, similar to glazing in oil '( for the 
daikest objects, use opaque colour, 
it matters not what ; but the great 
thing to attend to is, never to use 
any oil or varnish, or any thing of 
that kind, for the transparent parts 
—trust to your paper — by scraping 
it on one side, or both, as you may 
want it; and if it be scraped on both 
sides, you may add much to the ef- 
fect by placing a thin paper, colour- 
ed, as may be required, at the back. 
It is very agreeable evening work — 

1 have done alt mine by a single 
candle — and seldom find that they 
need much retouching for tbe more 
perfect light in which they may be 
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exhibited. Bcsidee^ there is a do- 
mestic charm ia it. You sport free- 
ly with your colours, effects rapidly 
grow, creatures spring at your com- 
mand, whilst music or reading Is 
charming your ear or your mind, 
and the fireside and the lights are ia 
themselves cheerful. You are un- 
der the inspiration of the better feel- 
ings, that kindle and almost create 
genius, and throw endearment of 
memory and sweet association on 
its productions. 

Ptrtitr, Do you not think it would 
be as well to defer to that social il- 
lumination of night, this lecture on 
art, and now to take the invitation 
of Nature that is so delightfully 
courting usV nor will she be jealous, 
as fools suppose, of fascinating art. 
They come and dwell together 
with harmony, and make tlie three 
graces ; or if nature be more fond of 
rambling in shade and in sunshiiie, 
through g!ad<* and forest, she is hap- 
py to retire many a night within the 
elegant domicile of art. and conics 
forth in the morn to walk tlie hills 
breathing in her buoyant spiiits 
learned airs, till the winds take them 
up, and fill the woods with Handers 
pastorale, which, if some gifted 
clown should chance to hear, he 
would think liiinseif possessed, and 
henceforth be (he Gentle Shep- 
herd.** 

Shrfcha\ A poetical mt'tamorpho- 
sis, indeed, and worthy an Ovid. 

Pirtor. And think you such • 
changes never take place ? Tliere 
are strange influences and strange 
powers. What think you <if Cy- 
mon the clown who never dreamed 
of love ?** 

Shdrht'r, Simply that such a cha- 
racter never touched this earth ; first, 
ns senseless as one of its clods, and 
then under any influence became the 
man of mental grasp and energy uii- 
coiitroulable. It is a fiction that no- 
thing but tlie consummate skill of 
the poet, hurrying over the incredi- 
ble, and 60 putting the contrast be- 
fore you, forcing the mind of the 
reader into circumstances of instant 
action, and breathless interest, that 
it may not dwell upon the impossi- 
bility, BO that poor Cymon is as much 
lost as if he had never been in the 
poem, and if at any time remember- 
ed, it is but in the spirit of gallantry, 
that would pay a compliment to the 
power of beauty wiUi n flattering 


willingness, that would not have the 
truth too narrowly looked into, 
Thfre is a state of mind in which it 
gives a sort of poetical credence to 
whnt it knows to be false. Poets 
and painters understand this, and 
with management, bend all minds to 
these whimsical creeds. There is, 
when we are willing to be deceived, 
but small difference between the 
“ vero" and the “ hen trovalo^* and 
so it is, in this tale of Cymon; ex- 
press but a doubt, and the lover of 
romance will, in his indignant gal- 
lantry, exclaim, — 

Chi ilicc* mnl il’nmoro 
Dice lufaNit-i!” 

Victor^ You have made me, at 
least, satisfied with my imperfect 
sketch, which I therefore pronounce 
finished, for what may not be true 
to nature may he true to fancy. How 
like to a beautiful emerald is the 
green in the water to th(‘ right, and 
how set, as if by no unskilful hand, 
not in gold, because it is costly, but, 
as it were, in an enclosure of brown, 
polished wood, deepened in parts by 
inlet ebony ; and that there may be no 
suddenness (what some, by the by, 
would aim to effect) in the contrast 
of this dark upon the Hinall circle of 
retlecled sky, and v/e see no sky 
above, see bow the interspersed dot- 
ting of the leafage softly mirrored, 
breaks the hardness, and brings tbo 
dark and light tc^etber witiiout of- 
fence; and how tool and luminous 
is the small bluish'grey circular line 
of the sky, that with its outward rim 
plays undulatingly from and into the 
mellow and deeper tones of the 
river's visible bed. It is like Dian's 
crescent rising over the yet coloured 
bills ; fur where the queen of night 
walks visibly in her own favoured 
regiou.s, earth wears not sable at her 
presence. ^ 

SketrJter, « Hung be the heavens 
wdUi black,** is no command of hers. 
I have seen a sweet picture by AU 
bano, in which this truth is admi- 
rably understood — it is landscape, 
strictly speaking; for though fi- 

f [ureB are beautiful, especiwly in 
our, the chief charm is in the land- 
scape, which you would pronounce 
to be under some pervading Influence 
of borrowed light, even if there were 
no figures to tell the story— which 
is of Diana and Endymion—flying 
cupida are directing the beauteoita 
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queen to the sleeping shepherd. The 
crescent on her bow is, as you de- 
scribe that bright rim of sky, a jew- 
elled purity. The picture is must 
poetically coloured ; though rich and 
varied, and low- toned, liighly lumi- 
nous, with just that faint dimness 
over unimportant objects, that must 
yet be visible, though unobserved, 
that serves to make a magic bright- 
ness of all that is without its boun- 
daries, and blending all together in 
hariiionious softness. If it be thought 
moonlight, it is on the chosen terri- 
tory where Diana touches with her 
sandaVd feet the flowered green, 
where neither fog nor vapour, miU 
dew nor damp, cover or blight the 
minutest particle of the blessed co- 
lours which Nature first gave. I 
said that the picture was low in tone 
— it was purposely so, that it might 
be soft and imposing, favoured with 
that unintruding light, that might 
best suit the sentiment. But your 
idoli:?ers of effect, of contrast, of 
the daring reform, or impudence of 
art, would have despised its unas- 
suming modesty. 

And though we have here 
in this lovely scene before us shade 
and sunshine, yet is there no violent 
contrast; there is more of brilliancy 
than light 1 ha\e read books on 
art, that prescribe, no matter what 
your sentiineut or subject, the exact 
quantities of light and shade and 
half tone; and th^with finger and 
thumb acci‘»'acy print the very pla- 
ces they shall occupy; mapping Na- 
ture’s face as phrenologists do hu- 
man heads. 

Shttehn\ And with as little rea- 
son as Mr Shandy discovered Wit 
and Judgment in the knobs of bis 
chair, by his simple fiat — “Let ibis 
knob be Wit, and that Judgment.” 
This previous determination of quan- 
tities is as absurd as would be the 
attempt to chain down all poetry to 
one measure, and without licenses— 
to remodel the Iliad, and convert its 
hexameters into iambics— to distri- 
bute the flats and sharps by unerr- 
ing rule for every air — to read a lec- 
ture of conformity to the sun in mid 
heaven, that he clip liis shadows by 
the square, and threaten him with 
Procrustes’s bed— that he, as well as 
his sister, the Moon, shine only by 
borrowed light, to be supplied by 
Ignorance. But this is one of the 
conceits of the « Effect Artists.” I 


will venture to affirm, that there is 
no arm rule for light and shade. The 
feeling that variously puts syllables 
and words into verse, 

“ From grave to gay, from lively to se- 
vere” — 

that by notes determines melody 
and harmony in music— -that marries 
sound to sense, and seeks appro- 
priate expression — delights in a wide 
range, and loves alike variety and 
Bimplieity, and nothing more tiian to 
see them united. 

Pictor. It appears to me that the 
law of couipositiunt of which you have 
treated so fully, if there bo any feel- 
ing in the mind to point out what 
the general tone sliould be, is all 
that is required for particular appli- 
cations ot light and shade, inasmuch 
as they are to be subservient to the 
subject as a whole, and to all the 
parts of it. 

Slutc/aj. I think so. 1 have often 
heard the complaint, that few wri‘ 
ters on art give instructions; 
and those autlior.s whom 1 have read 
treat it too mechanically. Tlicfre are 
rules, » ithout doubt; but they should 
be blended with the poetry of the 
art, from wdiich, in fact, they musL 
arise. And hence more is reijuirea 
than the experience of the mere prac- 
tical painter. He should liave ac- 
quired more than the easel will teach 
him — he should be acquainted with 
the best poetry, and have the gift of 
it ill himself. Did you ever hear 
Rippingilie speak on art 'r 1 never 
heard his lectures, but I know he 
took much pains with some. 1 know 
no one more qualified. ‘ His conver- 
sations on those subjects are always 
excellent, and rendered fascinating 
by the sparks of genius, that made 
every thing he said vivid, 

Piet or. Why does he not publish 
wbat he has drawn up? 

iSketcher, 1 never knew in any 
one powers so versatile. 1 have seen 
sketches, compositions of his, of a 
high poetic character of pathos and 
feeling, superior to any thing he has 
painted. 

Picto7\ But perhaps his orders 
were for more common life. 

Skvtehcr. That may be often the 
painter’s unhappiness. But you do 
not seem disposed to bo very indus- 
trious with your pencil;— you use 
your colours with great certainty, 
and sketch therefore rapidly; it baa 
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this disadvantage, that you are not 
coiitinuouHly for so long a time ad- 
mi ring any one subject, as the more 
slow artist 

Pirtur. I know not that; for it 
does not follow that all the time of 
the less rapid artist is employed in 
admiration ; it may be in surmount- 
ing some didiculties, having little 
reference to beauties, or in learning 
to see-— in aerjuiring, not in using 
and enjoying taste. It is well to 
have leisure to admire more fully 
after the sketch be madts and thou 
to lie with half-closed eye, and bid 
y<»ur fancy go on her search into 
every nook and cranny for thoughts, 
and for things invisible but to the 
miiHrs eye, wliicli ventures thus to 
peep through the visual organ, and 
retreat again to the Iabt»ratory of its 
creation — the brain ; then opening 
again your refreshed eyes to the 
sinMie, it will, as it vv^ere, rush upon 
your sight, eager to he admired, ar- 
rayed in tlie conceptions of poetry. 
1 love to loiter where I have sketch- 
ed, so let us not seek \Vater8 Meet to- 
day. We have passed, not far from 
hence, a sheltering rock in front of 
the sti cam, facing i he woods, and with 
a peep of the blue and golden hills 
through the foliage, as it follows the 
rher's course, whicli we did not 
stay to admire as we should. There 
are moss cushioned low seats, and 
tables of the same manufacture; let 
tiH walk some way down the stream, 
and we sliall ere long find the rest 
of our paity in tbe path above, and 
they sliall join us bcie, and t!ie scene 
will be. still more delightful. 

Mothing could be more agreeable 
than Pic.ioi’s proposal. We accord- 
ingly slowly retraced our way by tbe 
margin of the stream, and tbroiigb 
the wood, that threw out overardi- 
ing branches above our heads. Tliere 
was no positive path, nor could we 
venture to walk with any fixed ob- 
Bervatiou of the scene; the ground 
was throughout iiiterruptea with 
moss- covered atones of various sizes, 
over and by which we had to make 
footing as we could. Now, to a 
Sketch er, there is no disadvantage 
in these obstacles ; for there is some 
little relief, (and that is a bad term, 
for there is no weariness,) — there is, 
as it were, a dropping of the curtain, 
and the drawing it up again; and 
every time wc do stop, and look up 
or before us, we have presented to 


us the more new and distinct pic- 
ture, which is thus unmixed with 
vivid impressions of scenes imme- 
diately preceding. We soon reached 
the rock, the boundary of more en- 
tangled ground that wo had before 
passed ; from which pointy to the 
wood 1 have been describing, the 
landscape looking down the river for 
a small space is in sunshine ; and we 
see above us, on the left, tlie high 
hill, with its rocky points and wood- 
ed recesses, over whose tops the 
light flowed, gleaming and touching 
the ground, here and there settled 
on the leafage (made by it very dis- 
tant) of the trees that hung over the 
river. The tints over the hill, be- 
coming more aerial towards the sum- 
mit, were very striking; and the 
little secluded and almost inaccess- 
ible nooks amid the rock.s high up, 
deep in shade and sylvan retirement, 
took magic from uncertainty, and 
gav'e a longing and a scope to fancy. 
Near this rock the river has a small 
descent; tbe ledges of rock cross 
tbe water irregularly, so that there 
are several inner gullies, through 
which the stream, with various force 
and rapidity, glides or hastens, There 
are many studies here, and the small 
stemmed and light and waving trees 
and shrubs, some with large, round, 
distinctly pencilled up-shooting, and 
others with taper and ]>ciidant leaves, 
hehl coinnmiiication with the waters, 
as if they were moving, smiling, li- 
ving witnes.ses of their play and 
beauty, and listeners to their music. 
Having fixed upon our station, we 
returned, and, descending by a sud- 
den dip in the ledge which 1 have 
spoken of, soon reached again the 
deep shade. Through this we pass- 
ed, loitering. The wood is of no 
extent, and wc soon came upon more 
open ground, not, however, without 
the richness and occasional shelter 
of trees. As here wc had a com- 
mand of the path; we remained, and 
I was busy with my portfolio and 
pencils, studying some exquisite 
passages in the stream, paying little 
attention to the ncconipaninients. 
This practice I would strongly re- 
commend to young sketchers — to 
study a few hushes ow/y, or some 
broken ground, or, as 1 did, w^ater 
only. The eye and hand will be 
thus greatly improved. Here I had 
the benefit of the presence of my 
friend Pictor, and he of absence; 
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for, addressing him as he was lean- 
ing over the stream, not far from 
me, I received no answer, and soon 
found that he was indulging fancy — 
I doubted not that he was bketchipg 
from nature in rhyme. Seeing him 
at length move, 1 coiijectuied right- 
ly that his reverie was over, and 
embodied in suhstauce poetical. As 
our party could not reach the rock 
for some time, Pictor proposed, be- 
f(»re our return, to proceed some- 
what further down the course of the 
stream. We did so. It would be 
tedious were 1 to describe all tbe 
pictures that attracted us ; — we were 
satisfied that much was laid up in 
store for many days, and rather 
admired than sketched. Tike wood 
was now, for the most part, on 
the opposite side of the river, and the 
trees were larger; the edges of the 
little falls, and windings round the 
obstructing stone fragments in the 
shallow parts, marked with white 
and grey streaks, as the stream pur- 
sued its way towards Lynmc»uth, 
and tJje sea, set off by the dark 
masses of the wood that here threw 
out dark, and there lighter branches, 
more strongly to show tlie deep 
greens and the sombre trunks of 
old trees dimly seen amid the fo- 
liage, not unlrequently in reflection, 
while from the larger and nearer 
bodies rose upper branches, break- 
ing into the sky, thick and matted 
with ivy, while into all this mass of 
foliage,* >ouDg and tender asli and 
alder shot forth their light and grace- 
ful leafage, as they grew from the 
fissures of a neck of rock, at the 
base of whose broken and steep 
sides the transparent many-coloured 
stream was gliding and gently de- 
scending, and flowing away with a 
visible course into the dark shade 
under the foliage from whose deep- 
est recesses a returning eddy 
brought back in line, and of different 
sizes, balls of froth, that without on- 
ward passage moved round and 
round, the larger as they circled 
increasing in their outer wall, hol- 
low within, the sport and mystery 
of the stream, of which the motion- 
less extended branches seemed ob- 
servant, the gleams of the rich brown 
ground behind the trees, nartially 
and faintly seen, the high hill on the 
left with its peculiarities before de- 
scribed, and in its turning forming 
a back ground of ultramarine tints 


over tbe foliage in front— all these 
together, and seen in variety of po- 
sitions, offered innumerable and ex- 
cellent studies. 

But this part of the river should 
not be seen at mid-day — and were 
the scenes below accessible, not 
very far hence, to the point that 
was so much the subject of the last 
number, 1 make no doubt that there 
would be a very great variety, (for 
1 have with great difficulty, made 
discoveries to warrant the observa- 
tion,) and probably there is not a 
river in the kingdom which would 
afford in so short a course so many 
beauties. 

We had little time to spare, but 1 
could not resist making one colour- 
ed study. This was the scene. The 
bed of the river here is one mass of 
rock, which in the centre being tdo- 
vaied, forms a grolestpie i^^land, 
speaking in relative proportion, a 
dorsum iinrnaiie, of an uneven 
surface, furrowed. It re'^eriibles 
the hark of some monstrous arite- 
dlluvini) tiu'toise, or utikuown pro- 
digy, that liad seen chatktic slime, 
and after liaving lor aj^es been ini- 
b»*dded, is iiow'washeu, and left dry 
and bare in the midst of the river. 
At its terminalioii nearest the eye, 
the water fell a few feet, blending 
its transparent colours with the 
foam, and went away witli a roaring 
as if it were the voice of the crea- 
ture, and as if life were under the 
stony crust. Fancy might have en- 
gendered in you a fear to trust your- 
self lo the monster's back. Nor 
can we wonder that the poet should 
take a whale’s back an island, 
under the hbet audeudi privi- 
lege. I was seated near the fall, 
and looking up the stream, under 
the boughs in the. distance (if that 
term may be applied lo a scene 
somewhat close) was seen the spar k- 
ling foam of another small fall, be- 
yond which the river was hidden, 
where the wood coinnieiices, of 
which 1 treated above, and which 
winds round to the right. Nearer to 
tliis point, on the opposite bank, a 
tail and graceful ash grows amid 
fragments of rock, whose top, from 
the point where I sketched the scene, 
was light and feathery, over the 
more thick foliage of the trees that 
bent downward to the stream. On 
my left was high wood, rising 
directly from the water, but little 
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was seen of the upper trees, as the 
lower were so near the eye. Their 
boles were dark, yet in parts lighter 
than the ground behind them, which 
was in deep shade, and tlic brandies 
that were thrown out from them, 
seemed eagerly to toudi the liquid 
mirror, in which they were reflected. 

I say liquid mirror, for if a mirror 
could have motion, and life, and the 
varying complexion of life, as this 
liad, the term would be appropriate. 
On my right, an oak grew fantasti- 
cally over the stony bank, almost 
horizontally, and was intermingled 
with the boughs of the. opposite 
trees; above those more distant, the 
terminating ridge of the liill was 
seen, and the path that turns sud- 
denly to the right, towards Waters 
Meet, was just dislinguinhable as a 
small red line. The opposite range 
of hills, taking the direction of 
Whalers Meet, was the enclosing bar- 
rier of the scene, whose top was in 
broad yellow light, against the grey, 
yet warm sky, of which only so 
much was seen, as might serve to 
set off the warmer hues. I did not 
now hope to make a satisfactory 
sketch, l>ut 1 could nut resiht the 
temptation of dashing away with my 
colours. It is sometimes diilicult to 
analyze a sense of pleasure. What 
W’as the charm ot i1h» picture? what 
the poetry V for though of many 
beauties, the scene was ojk in cha- 
racter. It tvas of a fabulous river 
throw'iiig oft* and around it the spell 
of dreams, confounding dates, dis* 
solving time, blending vague thoughts 
into poetic vision ; as of a river, 
whose every drop might be charmed, 
flowing fresh from the near source 
and fountain-head of enchantment, 
amid the golden hills, whose taste 
and sprinkling uiigitt transform or 
restore the human image; and the 
delusion would lake its tone, for 
good or ill, from tho cast of sun- 
shine, or gloom, tliat might pass 
across it. While at ivork, suddenly 
looking up, at no great distance 
above the trees, huge wings extend- 
ed, that again were raised upward, 
Dapped awhile, and the object drop- 
ped amongst the foliage. 1 was at 
first startled, for the boughs bid the 
body, nor did 1 for a moment dis-i 
cover what it was. There might 
have been the fell Enchanter, and 
the presence of the Hippogriff might 


have been conjectured from the 
wings, as ex pede Herculem.*’ I 
was not, however, long allowed such 
wild scope, for Pictor, lying not far 
from me, was roused by the vision 
thus descending, one knew not 
whence. He stood up for the scru- 
tiny, and soon asked if 1 had noticed 
the beautiful heron that had come 
to visit us. I was curious to know 
what Pictor would consider the cha- 
racter of the scene, and asked him 
therefore what figures would suit 
my sketch, lie paused a few mo- 
ments. “ Should they be human V ” 
said he. “ 1 doubt. What think you 
of a hunter and his dugs in the act 
of transformation to stone, as they 
touched the stream, nearly over 
which, and at the other side, shall 
be a deer that has escaped — a gentle 
creature, whom the bending leaves 
would seem to worship ? Or what 
think you of its being a scene for 
one of the two fountains of Love and 
llatretl — 

— * <hu* fi)ntatu' 

Che ili ilivi'r‘'0 flfctto 

AiJibc ii» Aitli'iiiia, c* nun sonit hnitunc.’** 

1 was satished that we did not 
think very difVerently, and went on 
busily sketching, while Pictor, in- 
spired by the Poet of Ferrara, sang 
with power, and with tenderness, 
airs of “ choice Italian ’/* and away 
went the river, taking up the music, 
cadence after eadencts now loitering 
ill listening quietness, and now hur- 
rying away again wildly, and twist- 
ing and twirling in dream-like 
change tho floating strains, till the 
spirit of dream came over me too, 
and then the syrens by thesea shore 
caught the music. 1 saw in vision 
the moon ri^e, and their wliite forms 
dimly seen in their shadowy cave, 
and they sang to the steamers and 
other vessels in mid-channel, that 
instantly dropped their moonlit sails, 
and were not seen, till with the 
coming tide their hulls neared the 
little pier of Lyurnouth, dark as lis- 
tening porpoises upon the shining 
waters. What height of absurdity 
the dreamy influence might have 
reached, it is hard to say. I had 
already descried a painted barge, 
with a virgin band in pure white, 
standing at tbe prow, as in Rogers’s 
last Illustrations, and should have 
handed them every one on shore. 
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had not Pictor destroyed the illu- 
sion, and reminded me that it was 
time to seek our party. 

We were very soon on our return, 
joined our party at the roek, and 
soon commenced our enjoyment of 


the rest of the day in music and 
social converse — for4he latter, the 
spot being most favourable. The 
guitar was, as usual, in frequent 
use, and Pictor sang his song of the 
Bower. 


TUG BOUKH. 

O, the spot where I met my own true love 
Is the sweetest spot on earth ; 

It is not where the wild herds rove, 

Nor the scene of idle mirth. 


0, *tis a shady, quiet, spot, 

Where not a sound is heard. 

Save the silvery voice of the busy brook. 
And the song of the gentle bird. 

O sweet is the green, above and around 
O sweet is the leaf and flower; 

But sweeter is she, that a spell has wound* 
To make it a fairy-bower. 

The flaring sun-bcams pierce it not, 

Yet it beams with verdant light, 

As if angel’s feet had touch’d the spot, 

And liad left it ever bright. 


During our pastime, we were 
much struck with a splendid display 
of a very common object, if we can 
call that a common object, which, of 
its kind, is remarkabJe fur beauty. 
In the midst of siiade, near where we 
sate, a gleam had broken through 
the trees above, of a golden bright- 
ness, illuminating a circle, to which 
tiie green bank around was a rich 
frame. In tiie very midst arose a 
stately thistle from among some large 
dock leaves ; the top expanded most 
gracefully — nothing was present to 
interfere with the quecn-like won- 
der — innumerable were the little 
dotted leaves about it (but without a 
flower,) and these so small as to 
attract no notice, and served only to 
give texture to the bright background 
*->for the whole circle was illumina- 


ted— and that alone. It struck us all 
as a phenomenon, and it was as if 
some spirit had assumed u sudden 
njetaniorphoKis into the floral king- 
dom, niul its glory had not departed 
from the spot in which tlie change 
had been willed and c fleeted. What 
was very striking was the colour, for 
though it seemed to be set in this 
green gold, itself retained its cooler 
green, and yet was not conspicuous 
in the contrast. 

“ All arouud us,” quoth Pictor, 

‘ is Poetry. Its very spirit pervades 
Nature and Art — It lurks in this lit- 
tle instrument’’ (taking the guitar) 
“ as in grave and cavern ; even this 
poor thing may speak oracularly — 
and deserves our praise. .So here 
is my song to it >— 


THE LYRE. 

< ’Mid flickering sun and shade, 

A lyre was idly laid, 

Where the air with tlie waters play’d, 

But no^ for tlieir sake would the Sj>irit awake 
That therein his bed had made. 
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H Youth, in tlic morniog ray, 

. Glktening canin that ivay, 

An^aily bad “Good day,” 

\ndfetaid not to fling across the string 
His iiDgerB, hut walk’d away. 

• Pleasure, with careless eye. 

And with a jocund cry, 

Came tri))ping, and pass’d it by. 

But the Spirit was stlrr’d, nor by voice nor word, 

And the low wind did but sigh. 

‘ Then came stately Pride, 

Tp with a lordly stride — 

Took the lyye, but look’d aside — 

Struck full and fasWand away he pass’d — 

And the spiritless discord died. 

* Then mad Ambition came, 

And swore all sound was tame — 

But the ’streperous trump of Fame ; 

And turn’d from the string as a w'orthless thing, 

That might his honour shame. 

‘ Now, in the <juiet eve, 

Love came there to grieve, ^ 

That Hope should e’er deceive ; 

Anil the Spirit awoke at his gentle stroke, 

And cried— “ Believe, believe.” 

' ‘ Then sweetest notes upilew, 

All things greener grew, 

^ ^As ijyftdev Heaven Vxiw^n dew — 

Xhd the waters along they ilow’d with song, 

And music around them threw. 

‘ Stretch’d on holy^ound. 

By loved sepulch rgfa ound— 

Friendship heardtlMP^und ; 

And rose in the light of the starry night. 

And a sweeter bulace found. 

‘ Love, from his grassy seat, 

Awed, her rose to greet. 

And cheeking his hand discreet. 

More softly play’d — and his lyre he laid, 

Down at her silvery feet. 

‘ Since then the Spirit that slept 
Within, hath wakeful kept; 

Soothing the hearts that wept — 

As Friendship and Love, like spirits above, 

Have hallow’d the chords they swept.’ ” 

It was late ere we returned home; It was a glorious eveulng, and we 
enjoyed It to the last mornesL 


3^7 
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A TRUE PARISIA?J,TALE OF THE YEAR Ij 



situated the house of Madame Vau- pears not to be felt. This would give 
quer. Over its vochtr the passer- a pictureaqiieness to the scene, and 
by may see written, in large letters, be an absolute relief from the con- 
“ Ml ii;i» V\uur ER,*' and immediate- templatlon of the still, inanimate, 
ly uiideriicaih, ** pension houn/eoisc uncheckered existence, which the 
ji;}ur /(s ih'ttr scxes et nutrcs'* The inhabitants of this dim nook crawl 
street falls just at this place into the through, like tiles through a chilly, 
Rue des Bourguignous, but by a misty winter. Such is the fitting 
descent so sudden and rapid that scone of the tale which we arc about 
carriages rarely pass that way. This to relate ; or, to speak more correctly 
circumstance adds to tlie silence and modestly, of the sombre and 
which reigns porpetualiy over the touching incident we are about to 
narrow and close^crowded streets or record. 

lanes, wliich choke up both space We will not here describe the 
and air between the dome of the Vai pension, of Madame Vauquer; it 
de Grace, and the dome of the Pan- would merit a chapter apart. It was 
theon. Tiiese two monuments, from one of those decayed, decrepid es- 
the ghostlike population which sur- tablishments which are only to be 
round but frequent them not, 8e<5in found in Paris, and are there niime- 
to possess a melancholy gravity more rous ; a sort of hoaplul for broken- 
than properly belongs to them ; and down fortunes, where the worsted 
the jaundiced tints whicli are reflect- veterans of the W'orld retire to hide, 
ed upon the atmosphere from their and if possible to forget, their de- 
(‘upoias, agree, well with the condi- feats; voluntarily to entomb hope, 
tion of the inhabitants, who look sick and to subsist upon such damaged 
of life, yet withal respiring it an- sbolva of weJl-beiog as economy can 
xiously in one of the most dingy cor- wrest from resigned poverty; a 
io»rs of the earth. This region, sipialid, sickening spectacle, wliero 
though in the neighbourhood of are to be seen faded follies and super- 
thronged and busy quarters, appears ammated vices — merely fetid le^s 
by some invisible line to be marked |QQ^regs, but retaining their im- 
aiid 6C])arated from them. One no pure titaliry to the last, and that by 
sooner enters it, than one feels one’s sheer dint of a philosophii which 
s»df away, far away, out of the bustle deems such living exhibitions of de- 
of a great city, and plunged at once* cay higliJy edifying. Occasionally, 
into a profound, solemn, sombre re- however, a stray stud^i^ too poor 
treat. The streets, from the absence to procure elsewhere a decent shei- 
of all concourse and business, are in- ter, may be found in these vaults of 
variably dry, if not clean ; grass the living. 

grows along the mildewed walls; It is necessary to say a word or 
the passengers look sad ; the gayest two of the mistress of the establisli- 
nian, on traversing this tristful spot, nient to which we at present allude, 
feels his spirit overclouded; the She was, at the time referred to, 
sound of a carriage wheel is almost a woman of about fifty years of age, 
an event ; the houses, like their oc- and bore a faint resembianco to that 
cupants, seem oppressed with the numerous class of ancient dames 
weight of time and care, and imper- who have seen heitcr da>js. Her 
vious to any ray of sunshine, which, glassy eye and physiognomy, neutral 
indeed, when it does get admittance, betwixt innocence and guilt, spoke 
looks like the smile of a sick man, her plainly to belong to the debate- 
softening sadness, but inspiring no able ground between them, — ready 
joy ; the shops exhibit the mere ne- to do any thing to bettwher condi- 
cessaries of animal life, — no stir, no tion —to betray a Georges or aPIcbe- 
bustle, no enterprise ; hardly activi- grew, if a Georges or a Phdiegrew 
ty enough to procure the mere means there were to be betrayed* Hever- 
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theless, ahc was a good sort of woman 
at bottom, said her lodgers, with 
whom she coughed, complained, 
scolded, grunted, talked scandal, and 
was consoled thereby, in concert, 
and so had all their sympathies. Her 
husband, she said, had lost all his 
fortune in commercial speculations 
—ho had used her very ill— he bad 
loft her only eyes to weep, and her 
house to support her — she had suf- 
fered all that human nature could 
sufler, and so was exempted from 
the duty of feeling for any misfor- 
tunes but her own. 

At the period at which this little 
story commences, (lb20,) this dame 
had several domesticated lodgers, 
whereof it is needful here to make 
mention only of two. Tlic first was 
a student. In this class of customers 
Madame Vauijuer had little plea- 
sure. They paid usually hut seventy 
trancH per month for their l)oard and 
lodging, and ate, she thought, too 
much bread; in both of vvhic'h j>ar- 
ticulars Eugene jla«t‘<griac ha<l in- 
curred her Vevere displeasure. He 
wiiH a yo?jug man from the environs 
of Angouleme, and had come to 
Paris to study the law. His family 
was noble, but «o poor that t1»ey 
hubiniited to many privations in or- 
der to allow him liOO francs yearly, 
which was necessary ior his niainte- 
nance in Pat is. Eugene was in per- 
son decidedly handsome. His coun- 
tenance spoke of the southern pro- 
viiice.s; his complexion was clear, 
his hair black, his eyes blue. His 
manners and deportment did not be- 
lie his noble extraction ; and, amidst 
all the depressions of poverty, there, 
was an aristocratic ambition and ele- 
vation in his views and pretensions. 
If, on ordinary days, his vestments 
were somewhat worn, and negligi nt- 
]y put on, he could sometimes dis- 
play the toilet of an elegant young 
man. Habitually he wore an old 
surtout, a waistcoat which ha<l seen 
service, a tarnished black cravat, 
tied, or rather knotted, after 
shion of students, pantaloon^JSp^* 
what bare, and boots which had been 
resoled or fronted, as tiie case might 
be. 

But the principal personage of 
this littfe history is the Fere Go- 
riot. Ho bad been a lodger with 
Madame Viuiquer since 1814, having 
then flil& retired from busiseBs. Ho 
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had paid sixteen hundred francs a« 
year for his, entertainment, and 
seemed to think a few coins more 
or less a trifle beneath his conside- 
ration. At this period he was ctdled, 
respectfully, Monsieur Goriot. His 
well-furnished wardrobe, the mas- 
sive pieces of plate, and abundance 
of trinkets he possessed, inspired 
universal respect and homage. His 
appearance, though his manners 
were always most humble, denoted 
a man in easy, and even affluent cir- 
cumstances. He wore habitually a 
blue coat of flne cloth ; a clean white 
waistcoatj changed daily, protected 
amply the upper region of his ro- 
tund and prominent stomach, over 
which dangled a heavy chain of 
gold, to which were suspended rings 
and seals of great value ; a diamond 
pill served him for a shirt button, 
and the golden snufl-boxes, some of 
which were inlaid with precious 
atones, captivated the benevolence 
and esteem of all who had the pri- 
vilege of taking a pinch therefrom. 

But times changed with Monsieur 
Goiiot. His precious superfluities 
gradually disappeared. Towards the 
end of the second year he begged 
to be lodged on the second floor, 
and to have ids rent reduced to 
twelve hundred francs. So strict an 
economy had become necessary, that 
he would have no lire in his room 
during the winter. The Widow 
Vau({uer asked to be paid in ad- 
vance, which was done, and from 
this time she called her lodger le 
J\W Otiridt. The rich merchant had 
now become, in the opinion of his 
fellow lodgers, little better than a 
rogue, a swindler, a man of myste- 
rious means. No one knew who or 
what he was. Ills taking up his 
abode hi such a house with his for- 
mer wealth was unaccountable; his 
sudden poverty equally so. In fact, 
the very worst suspicions and con- 
jectures were entertained of him, 
and his humility, the pa- 

tience wiyQjSch he bore all taunts 
and insults^ invited to their repeti- 
tion, and made him an object of real 
aversion to the whole house. But 
this aversion went not so far as to 
cause hia banishment; he paid hie 
rent, and besides, was useful as an 
object on whom every onesnight 
expectorate his iH humouri oe Vne* 
pen his wit 
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But the opioion of tliis unhappy 
old raau, which appeared the most 
probable, and was generally adopt- 
ed, was one suggested by Madame 
Vauquer, who had her own private 
motives for whetting the ill will^ of 
others against liini ; vi/., that whilst 
she believed him wealthy, she had 
set her widow's cap at him, and 
met with a prompt and decided re- 
pulse. According to her, the Prrv 
Goriot was an old libertine of the 
most depraved tastes; and it was on 
tlie following facts that the widow 
grounded her suspicions. 

A few months previous to his re- 
duction of hU expenditure, and be- 
fore she had risen from her bed, the 
widow had heard one morning upon 
the stairs the rustling of a silk robe, 
and the light step of a young female, 
who went straight to the door of 
Monsieur Goriot, which was left, it 
appeared, purposely open. Imme- 
diately afterwards, the house wench, 
Salope, came to tell her mistress that 
a girl, too pretty to be modest, had 
slipped like an eel from the street into 
the kitchen, and asked for tiie apart- 
ment of Monsieur Goriot. Macfame 
Vau([uer and her cook>raaid there- 
upon set themselves immediately to 
listen, and overheard some words 
tenderly pronounced during the 
visit, which lasted some time. When 
Monsieur Goriot conducted his Uuhf 
(as they called her) to the door, 
Salope took her basket, feigning a 
mission to market, that she might 
follow the amoroUs couple. 

"Oil, Madame," said she, on her 
return, “ old Goriot must be finely 
rich for all tliat, to carry it on so, 
for at the corner of the street there 
was a splendid equipage which the 
lady got into." 

At dinner liie house dame was de- 
termined, if possible, to get into the 
secret. 

"You are beloved, it seems, by 
the ladies," said she, ** Monsieur 
Goriot; and, parblea^p||^ must be 
confessed that youiBQl is good, 
for your fair visitant of this morning 
was beautiful as an angel." 

"It was ray daughter," replied 
the old man, his countenance Jit up 
with an expression of pride ; but the 
lodgers, like lodgers in a Parisian 
l#^ding-hou8e, were too vicious to 
girib credence to his words. 

A short time after. Monsieur Go* 
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riot received another visit from an- 
other beautiful female, of much^oo 
distinguished an air, couchidecfiHid 
iirmly believed the lodgers, to lie his 
daughter. These two ladies, com- 
ing sometimes of an evening and 
sometimes in a morning, being al- 
ways diflferently dressed, and but 
indistinctly seen, were converted by 
the malicious gossip, and corrupted 
imaginations of the boarders, into 
dozens of females. 

“What, another!" cried Salope, 
every time she opened the door to 
these visitants, and the words were 
echoed through the house. Now, al- 
though the widow saw nothing ex- 
traordinary in Monsieur G oriel's 
conduct whilst he paid sixteen 
hundred francs for his maintenance, 
her virtue took instantly the alarm 
when he paid but twelve hundred, 
and she questioned him insolently 
upon the visits he received. 

^"Thcy are only from my daugh- 
ters," replied the old man. 

“ Whai ! have you then a dozen 
daughters," retorted the widow, 
tauiitin&:ly. 

•* I have only two," returned the 
lodger, with the humility of a ruined 
man, submitting quietly, with a bro- 
ken spirit, to all spurns and indig- 
nities. 

" Daughters indeed ! " was the 
rejoinder. 

Towards the end of the third year 
the Pi^c Goriat again reduced his 
expenses, and ascended to the third 
story; paying only seventy francs 
a-nionth for his entertainment. At 
the same time he discontinued to 
take snuff, and went with his hair 
unpowdered. His countenance, 
which secret sorrow seemed to sad- 
den more and more every day, took 
a desolate and disconsolate cast; lie 
became thin; his old clothes hung 
loosely about him ; his forehead be- 
crame doubly wrinkled ; his features 
angular and fleshless; his eyes dull 
and sunken. To some lie inspired 
hojxgn to others pity, 
sum evening dinner, Madame 
Vauquer, addressing him in a mock- 
ing tone, said, " How is it, Pmi Go* 
riot^ that your daughters come no 
more to see you ? ” 

The old man started at the quea- 
tion, as if he had been burnt with 
an hot iron, and repliedi in an ac- 
cent lull of emotion, ‘*11iejr come 
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Bometimps;” upon wli'rh brutal 
laughs and jestd rirt!ulat<-(| round tho 
‘board ; bu^iho old man hrard tbeni 
not; he stiieiAed to be aunk in an 
incurable senile sorroiv and discou- 
ragement, and heeded nought. The 
lodgers, however, it must be con- 
fessed, did not know the extent of 
their cruelty. The reasoning of their 
hostess had prevailed with them. 

** If,** said she, “ the J^tlre Goriot 
had daughters as rich as these ladies 
appear to bo who came to see him, 
he would .not be in my house on a 
third lloor, paying seventy francs a- 
montli, and clothed little better than 
a beggar,** Yet in spile of tliis ex- 
t;use,one must have lived in a French 
boarding- house, and have become, 
by frequent intercourse, acquainted 
with the in.lecency and corruption 
of the French mind, to understand 
how such premises, as we Ijave hint- 
ed at, could possibly exist. What 
is related here nevertheless is ali 
trur. 

We must now return to Eugene 
de Rastignac. Being of noble pa- 
rentage, (a circumstance considered 
at that period,) he was admitted into 
the highest society of Paris. His cou- 
sin, the Marchioness de Beauseant, 
had taken him under her protection, 
and introduced him advantageously 
into the One evening, 

at a briinant soiree at her hotel, he 
had met tTic beautiful Countess An- 
astasia de Bostaud, and his imagina- 
tion had been perfectly captivated 
and subdued by her beauty and wit. 
Having returned home to his little 
miserable chamber, in vaiu did he 
attempt to devote the nigbMf study. 
His head was too exalteMby the 
splendid scene he had just left, and 
his blood too agitated to be capable 
of dull, sober application. A vapour 
of bright colours Bpread like a veil 
before his sight, and out of it emerged 
distincUy the form of the lovely 
counters, which continued so to haunt 
and enchant his senses, that fee l ii i g 
himself incapable of any thing^lQ 
a reverie of sweet emotions, he was 
resigning himself complacently to 
the delicious influence, when a sigh 
or a groan, it might be called either, 
struck his ear. It came from the 
next room, where the Pire Ooriot 
lodged. A stream of light under his 
door showed that he was yet up«*The 
student advanced towards the door, 
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and through a yawning crevicC saw 
the old man engaged iu a singular 
occupation, llts table was turned 
upside down on tbe floor, and on the 
wooden bar which united the two 
legs, the old man was, with the help 
oi ft thick rope, nearly as thick as a 
cable, crushing a beautiful massive 
piece of plate into a bar, as it seemed, 
to have it converted into ingots. — 
*• The first gift of my poor wife,** 
murmured he, when hc?iad‘accom- 
pliHhed his task. ** I u^Id ratliet 
dig the earth the rest of my days than 
part with it; but it must be done ; 
the bill must be taken up to-mor- 
row.** Then regarding his work with 
unutterable sadness, and with tears 
in his eyes, he blew out his catidle, 
and the student heard him get hea- 
vily into bed. In a few moments 
more he heard a loud aspiration, fol- 
lowed by these words, “ My poor 
child, my poor dear child !** and the 
student heard no more. 

The next morning Eugene dc Ras- 
tignac hastened to pay his devoirs 
to the beautiful Countess Anastasia. 
Arrived at her hotel, on passing 
through the antichamber to the sa- 
loon, he heard the sound of the 
Countess’s voice, that of the Pere 
Goriot, and a kiss. Immediately af- 
terwards the PereGonotpnftBed him. 

** 1 am delighted to have seen my 
old acquaintance here,'* said Eugene 
Vo the Countess, as he enterea the 
saloon, followed by her husband, 
Monsieua^e Rastand. 

** HowUl* exclaimed the Countess^ 
quickly. 

“ Why, I have just met my fellow* 
lodger, le Pere Goriot, passing through 
your antichamber.** 

At the sound of the disrespectful 
monosyllable pere, the Coimt, who 
was making up the fire, threw the 
tongs from him as if he had been 
burtit, and replied, ** You might, sir, 
have said Monsieur Goriot.’* 

The Countewablushed deeply, but 
seeing the dk^lUksure of her bus* 
band, only tfdded, in a low embar- 
rassed tone of voice, “ It i» impos- 
sible to know any one who is dearer 
to us.** ^ 

The pW student now perceivea 
that be had committed some greak 
blunder. The conversation becainci 
cold and constrained, and so unplea- 
sant and awkward did he Ida 
position, that ho was glad to c«t Ida 
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visit short. The Count atteiuled him 
. to the door with a profusion of hows ; 
but before he was perfectly out of 
bearing, turned ami said to the por- 
ter, if that genilemaii should ever 
present himself here again, neither 
the Countess nor 1 can he at home 
to him/* 

Eiiijeije, rurioiis to have the niys- 
teiy which seemed to connect such 
a poor contempiihle old man as the 
Ptn (ioritit wiiii the brilliant Coun- 
tess Anastasia explained, hastened to 
his coii>io, the Marchioness de Itcau- 
seaac, iu the hope that she might he 
able to read him this riddle. He 
found her at liorne, and at once en- 
tered on the subject. 

“ 1 have,’* said he, in some way 
greatly offended ilieUastandshy men- 
tioning the name of a Monsieur Go- 
riot, w hoin we call familiarly Pim 
Oor/r-L" 

“ H’hy, what a child you must be,’* 
cried the Marchioness ; ** do you not 
know that the Countess was a Miss 
Goriot ? ” 

What! Pere iiuriol the father of 
the Countess ! *’ exclaimed the stu- 
dent, in an accent of surptuse and 
borror. * 

“ Yes, yea, her failier,” rejoined 
the Marchionesa, " and a very good 
father too. The good man has two 
daughters, on whom he dotes. He gave 
to each of tliem a marriage portion of 
six hundred thousand franca, mar- 
ried the eldest, Delphine, to a rich 
German hanker, the Baron de Nu- 
cingen, and die youngestJ^dstasi;!, 
to the Count de Kastand^fiid they 
bave both rewardt*d him by almost 
denying him. Of his large fortune 
be reserved to himself only a revenue 
of fiom eight to ten thousand francs, 
and 1 am told that even this has been 
diminished by farther sarritices he 
bas made to pay some debts of Del- 
phiue’s, which she wished to kt^ep 
concealed from her husband. The 
good man thought, by giving up all 
to establish his daughters so magni- 
ficently, he should secure to his old 
age two homes in which he would 
be adored j but in less than two 
years he was banished the 

houses of his sons-in-law^ 

Eugene thought of the scene he 
bad witnessed in the old man s room 
the night before, and the tears came 
into his eyes. The marchioness see- 
ing him interestedy continued. '*1 
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recollect,” said she, “ perfectly well 
the history of this Goriot He a^as 
president of his section during the 
llevolutioD. He was wise enough 
to auticipate the great scarcity, or 
famine it might be called, and com- 
menced his fortune at that lime, by 
bellingcoru at ten limes the price 
whicliitTuat him. Tixe Committee 
of Public Safetjrdwided wiilHdm no 
doubt his gains. He began life us a 
simple apprentice to a giooiy, 'Being 
active, diligent, and enterprisiog, ho 
bought in a short time his master’s 
busincMit, and laid the foundation of 
his wealth by selling / fVIfoUt, 
which were to be found at the 
giocer's, and were Kclling at a high 
price and in all quietticsi», whilst 
the people were comiiiitiiiig luuider 
fur bread at the doors of all the 
bakers’ shops. lla\ iiig ho acijuired 
a capital, he was aide to Hpecrlato 
largely, and nothing, it is said, couhl 
surpass his intelligence in liN psrii- 
cular brandi of coiiimerce. He ex- 
porter}, iriiport«‘4l Iroiii Sicil) and 
the Ukraine ; had large inaira/ines, 
and distributed from them thiongh 
all the provinces of France?, All the 
details of hU extensive business were 
Hupet intended with a precision and 
intelligeuce which might lead one to 
believe the man capable of higher 
things. Every emertcency was fore- 
seen and proiided for. Activity, 
enterprise, caution, Imldness, and 
fiUccesH, marked all his commercial 
spfxulatioDH, and in the corn market 
he was the undisputed monarch to 
whom all bowed. But taken out of 
his specialty he became the most 
ordinan^' ordinary men,ahHolfitely 
stupid^^Rapable of understand iiig 
an argument, or of enjoying any of 
the pleasureH of the iiiudler.t. The 
tradic of corn absorbed all Ida intel- 
ligence, and all Ida afTeciiona weie 
equally absorbed by liia wite and Ida 
daiigbtera. There are men capalde 
only of a single aentlrneut, but that 
la aublime from its profound single- 
neaa and purity. Such is Goriot. 
He loved hia wife with a love passing 
what romance can imagine ; the love 
of a powerful, pure, untaught mind, 
which has but one only object Hie 
wife died, and he became a real 
widower. Hia afiectioua centered 
tliemaelvea in hia daughters. He 
idolized them. He gave them the 
education of princesaea, with a forr 
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tune equivalent, and nature had 
given them great peraonal beauty, 
lie married them, aa 1 have told you, 
not from ambitious views, but be- 
cause they loved their husbands and 
their liusbanda loved tiieni. This is 
the only motive the simple good 
mail could understaud. The poor 
man thought then that he should 
pass the remainder of his days in 
their society, in the only happiness 
that Ills heart was capaiklo of conceiv- 
ing; that of beholding their felicity. 
And so it Itappeued for a short time. 
Under the empire liis sous-iudaw 
could tolerate him. But when the 
Bourbons were restored, he became 
an eye sore to tlu) banker, and still 
more so to Uastaud. llis daughters 
Btiii loved him, and do i ;0 perhaps 
yet; nevertheless, they were a little 
ashamed of his ]debeiaQ manners, 
and got into tlie habit of only asking 
him to their lumst^s when they had 
no one with them Their father 
saw this, and perhaps half volun- 
tarily, half in consequence of the 
hints he. received, banished himself 
from their pi esence. Tliey saw each 
other, however, Houietiines, but their 
almost clandestine visits are becom- 


ing less and less frequent The 
daughters are immersed in pleasure 
and luxury, whilst thefatiier is pi- 
ning, alone and almost forgotten, in 
an obscure vile corner, witli only 
one sentiment— one nerve in his 
heart ,— of which will 

kill him.” Eugene de Uastignac 
walked home profoundly touched by 
the melancholy tale he had heard. 
Ills fellow lodgers observing his 
serious air, rallied him with the 
supposition that he had met witli 
frowns from his mistress. ** Not so,” 
replied Ih‘, “ but I ha»’e shut against 
myself the doors of.tho Countess de 
Uastaud, by ieliing her that her 
father dines at our table.” The Pere 
(toriot cast down Ida eyes, and turn- 
ed aside to wipe them. You Itave 
thrown some snufi'into my eye,'’ said 
he to his neighbour. 

The other lodgers looked at each 
other with astonishment ; the datoue^ 
mruf was now coinplete, and it is 
to be hoped that it procured for the 
unhappy lather ever afterw^ards, in 
his melancholy retreat, that respect 
and re \er^||||M which he so amply 
merited. 
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BY LADV FMMELl.Ni: STIU ART VVORTLKY. 

HoNorn to those wdio toweringly aspire, 

Who wreak their energies on loftiest aim — 

Who seek to build a proud and deathless name. 

Nor know in steep Adventure’s paths to lire — 

August their end, and pure their high desire. 

Honour’d be all who urge so bright a claim, 

Whose spirits soar so gallantly for Fame — 

Whose bosoms glow with such a sacred fire ! 

But honour most to /iim, who tmu' at the height 
And summit of all proudest minds pursue — 

Still nobly doth his past achievements slight, 

While aught of excellent remains to do— 

Him— to whom Fame— whose flight mocks th’ eagle’s flight— 
Can bring no triumphs fresh— no honours new I 
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September, 1833.— Started from 
Meurico*c3, and at four, on one of the 
loveliest mornings of this loveliest 
season of the year. An old curiosU 
ty had beset me to \iait the Ven- 
d6e; but tu^o nights before, 1 had 
concluded the pages of the Itochc^ 
ja^neli in Memoirs, the finest monu- 
ment to national character since the 
days of Clovis, and worth all the 
chivalry of the Duguesclhis, the 
Bayards, and Ae Henris besides. 
I had inspired something of my 
own feeling on the subject into an 
old English friend of mine, a ve- 
ritable Jean Bull, cynical to Uie mid* 
riff, and by no means inclined to 
flatter any thing or any body, either 
in or out of France. My next con- 
vert was a young Spanish attach^, in 
the suite of the embassy, giddy, 
good-liumoured, and thoughtless as 
one of his own mountain goats, but 
enthusiastic in his admiration of 
romance, wherever ilf was to be 
found. He was deii^lrted with my 
proposal to spend a few weeks in 
traversing the departments of the 
west, the last land of romance in 
Europe; in other words, the only 
laud where soldiers fight without 
pay, nobles run the chance of being 
abot for conscience sake, and the 
name of a banished king goes for 
something. ^ 

Saw Paris under new circum- 
stances; perfectly silent — not a 
tongue stirring in the most talking 
city on earth. The look of the 
streets equally new. The multitude 
makes all the difference between 
Paris la belle, and Paris la laide. 
The caps and bonnets, the eternal 
chatter, the whirl of the equipages, 
the Messieurs and Mesdaroes Coli^ 
cot^, the general restless ru^h of the 
multitude, the kissing and quarrel- 
ling, — all are as essential to the true 
view of Paris as actors arc to the 
life of the stage. Paris without 
bustle is Paris no longer. As }t now 
stood. In the early light, soufidless 
and sightless, It showed nothing but 
what might pass for the ruins of 
Babel ; another Tadmor in the desert 
—rows of wild wal%f rey, grim, and 
desolate. Ossian might have strung 
Ids harp over them to hU old song. 


" The fox looked out of the window, 
aiid the thistle waved upon the bat- 
tlements.*’ The Spaniard compared 
it to a candle-light beauty, who in- 
judiciously trusts her wrinkles, 
rouge, and ringlets to the dawn. 
The Englishman more roughly call- 
ed it Newgate without its bars. 

As wc passed along the place in 
front of the Garde Meuble, the Eng- 
lishman enquired of a passing gen- 
darme by what name it nou* went. 
The gendarme did not seem to com- 
prehend the joke of ibis spot of 
many names — Louis Quiiize, De la 
Concorde, De la Revolution, &c.| 
but seeing a smile on our lips, be 
was disposed to grow sulky, and 
clapped his hand on his hilt. A 
farther conference might have cost 
us some trcnible. 1 gave a nod to 
the postilions, and we darted on. 
The little Pont de Jena, loaded with 
French heroes, giants in marble, 
heavy enough to sink the little 
bridge, and with iaco and plumes 
enough to carry it away on the first 
gale, mfiiiitely delighted the young 
Spaniard. It reminded him of a 
ship without ballast — Madame Pom- 
padour, all hoop and nifileH— a re- 
hearsal of the ballet, and fifty other 
things. 

Driving through the Chtxmps FAij^ 
sees, we had nearly put an end to 
the existence of a jovial party, who 
having probably spent the night iu 
one of the ijuimjmtUs of the suburbs, 
had come so far on their way home. 
The rising sun, however, 'had over- 
powered them, and there they lay, 
dameur et danscuse, stretched in va- 
rious positions on the roadside, with 
bright Phoebus roasting their brown 
faces. Teniers or Jan Stein would 
have made a capital picture of them ; 
but perhaps Hogarth would have 
been tjiQ man. 

Stopped at the Barriire d'Etoile 
— all fast asleep there too— a solitary 
musket leaning against the gate, do- 
ing duty for its ow'ner. However, 
the noise of the horses* feet brought 
out a policeman. We banded mm 
our passports ; be rubbed his eyes, 
and inspected them— not much to 
the security of la belle France, nor 
the honour of her literature, as I 
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should conceive, for he took the 
bottom for the top : reading had 
evidently been neglected in his cdu* 
cation. A couple of francs procured 
for us a must polite bow and a 
bon 

As we stopped for the moment* 
we glanced back from the height on 
Paris, wliich was just tlien begin- 
ning to glitter in the sunbeams. 
The sight was showy d In dtUancc — 
doilies, pillars, roofs, and turrets 
spreading away, like the waves of 
ail ocean of brick and stone, with 
the cupolas of the luvalides and the 
(leuev ievts like two thrones of gold 
and ivory, or two first-rates anchor- 
ed in the noble expanse, or like any 
other thing stately enough to stand 
tlie compBrisuii. But </ lu fhUnnn 
they must he seen, the ipialitlcation 
of everything in riance. 1 knew 
by miry expei ience the ciicle which 
surrounded those showy sttucturcs. 
Of all cities iu exisUmce, Paris most 
reijuires the groups of shoeblacks 
that take their stand in her thorough- 
fares. There should he a movable 
column of tiiem, with an attendant 
waggon-train for the convoy of 
brushes and li(juid blacking. 

y(nsaii/tii . — As I and everybody 
else, I suppose, in Europe, except 
iiiy English friend, hail seen Ver- 
sailles, L put him under the charge 
of a ciceione of the hotel where we 
stopped to breakfast, and left him to 
enjoy the lions by himself, lie 
came back full of wrath ; first at the 
nothingness, as he termed it, of what 
he had seen, and next at being en- 
cumbered w'ith *' the Freiicii fellow,*' 
wdui forced him to see every thing. 
“ So tliis,*' said he, “ is the boast^of 
France, the envy of Europe, the 
ninth w'onder of the world — an emp- 
ty barrack, a colossus of plaster of 
Paris and gilt gingerbread, with a 
garden of hedges and horse-ponds.*’ 
— But the triumphs of art, the pic- 
tures and statues,*’ said I, attempting 
to make battle against this formi- 
dable attack on the lender point of 
the nation. — '* Pictures and statues T’ 
he exclaimed, ** 1 saw nothing but 
Louis XlV.’s wig, and it was every 
where, in the clouds, on the earth, 
and in the waters below it. The 
only statues were some dozens of 
frightful gods and goddesses, black 
as negroes, up to their middles in 
duckweed, ana blowing away like ao 


many grampuses.*’ This was not 
exactly the stylo of panegyric ; and 
half-a-dozen of the military, loung- 
ing over their colfee, began to listen 
with all their oars. Three-fourths 
of the harangue? must have been 
wholly unintelligible to them ; for 
no Frenchman ever learns a foreign 
language if he can help it. SiilJ, as 
the words France and Versailles re- 
curred with no very respectful em- 
phasis, their attention at this period 
miglit lift hiconvcnient. With fifty 
thousand troops within a bow-shot 
of Paris, to ensure the love of 
France to Louls-Philippe, 1 was not 
prepared to take the field. 1 called 
for tiie hill, hurried the fif/uiUt and 
felt not a little relieved when 1 
piisiied my open-mouthed country- 
man into the carriage, and found 
ourselves travelliiig along t)i(? cause- 
way of Versailles. 

Turned off to the right, and passed 
tlirougli a succession of nameless 
\illages wliich would have cheered 
the heart of a backwoodsman. Cer- 
tainly nothing is more extraordinary 
to the luiglish eye than how nine- 
tenths of the French contrive to hide 
themselves fiom tlie inclemencies 
of earth and air. They have a hitter 
winter, abundance of hail, rain, nud 
snow. 1 have felt as chill in the streets 
of Paris as if 1 had been on a voyage 
of divcovery to the Pole, and the iu- 
ftide of the house in Paris was not 
much better than the out Yet, from 
the peer to the peasant, they live as 
if it were summer from January to 
DecemlifT. The hmglish, it is true, 
have made some changes in the 
towms. Carpets are not a plicno- 
inetiou any longer ; curtains are fit 
for something more than to liang up 
in eternal Greek draperies; doors 
sometimes sliut, and windows occA- 
sioually keep out the rain and wind. 
But this extends no farther than tlie 
sphere of the English. Beyond this 
lies the circle of native conti ivances ; 
which amount to leaving iiatuYe to 
do one part and chance the rest. 
It will be the same for a tliousand 
yeara to come. Some of these vll- 
fagea had figured in the wars of the 
Leajifue. 1 obaerved this to my com- 
panrona. And 1 will wager what 
you please,’* aaid the Englishman, 
that not a brick baa been added, nor 
a bruah laid upon them, from that 
hour to thia.** 
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The turrets of Fontainbleaii be- 
ja;aii to appear, over sboets of wood 
touched by the autiuiinal hues. The 
country for the last half dozen miles, 
hill and dale, dotted with a few cha- 
teaux. The French r/itiUru, how- 
ever. meaning any thinfr hut a cattle; 
and in a hundred instances lor oue 
to tiie conlrnry l>eiiJi> little more than 
a large farm- hous<‘. glooinj' ns a dun- 
eon, stuck upon th«' centre of a huge 
eh), naked of tree, shrub, or any 
other sign of the hand of man, or the 
bounty of nature. 

DroVc into the town in n style 
which our postilion called, a 
toe, and which brought all the shri- 
velled population to the doors wdth 
its thunder. The streets, Paris 
in miniature, that is, dim. deep, 
winding, and old, with a slreain of 
mire woiking its way through their 
centre, and a vapour of every kind 
of city abomination hanging thick in 
the air. It was the very region for 
the cholera, of which, however, 1 
heard nothing. 

The paince is 
certainly fine, where fineueHs is to 
depend on immensity, decoration 
prodigal, if grotes<|ue, and all kinds 
of archit»^ctiu'c of every age of the 
monarchy thrown together. Still it 
is undoubtedly the noblehtw oik, as 
a whole, in France. Ver^-aiUea is 
modern and dry, heavy and bare, 
worthy of a king who chose, liis mini- 
sters by their extravagance, and his 
mistresses by their weierht, I'he 
Tuileries never was, and never will 
be any thing better than a f)r«)digious 
guard- house, dull arul poad«*rous in 
all its details, hujre without grandeur, 
and fantastic without elegance. 

Dined at the hotel, with a vi«?w of 
the forest from the dinner table. 
The hot day and the rouarh journey 
admirable preparatives lor all the 
enjoyments of co(d air, cofd wine, 
and an excellent dessert. After din- 
ner, walked through the palace. A. 
French party from the south were 
parading it at the same time ; a /tore 
and with half a dozen sons and 
daughters, and a cavalier or two, 
evidently ennmoures of the young 
ladies, whom they persecuted with 
all the grimaces that constitute the 
tender passion in France. We gradu- 
ally mingled in onr route through 
the rooms, and 1 found them ioteiit- 
gent and amusing. Mo man should 


judge of France from Paris. The 
Frenchman of the provinces, is as 
often laughed at in the streets of the 
capital, as the JMonaienr Valicot 
18 born to be laughed at every where. 
He is often a well-informed person- 
age, grave, and even decorous, civil 
to strangers, without that intolerable 
offidousness which tells yoii,as plain 
as signs can tell, that it is hhowing 
you the infioite superiority of French 
manners. 

The family were /?au.v///o«ow, and 
their language was tinged with Span- 
ish. So much the belter. Anything 
but the nasal twang that tortures the 
ear, from Flanders to the woild's 
end, wdierever the vrni L'/ajifais 
makes his appearance. The w^omen 
were handsome, and with the Spanish 
shape and eye. The young €titarh6 
fell in love on the spot; fixed hlm- 
seT to the stei>s of the younger 
daughter, who seemed jierfectly pro- 
pitious; was rewarded by several 
fierC/O frowns and half muttered 
sacrejf from her carahtr utinvlanl^ 
and seemed laying the regular foun- 
dation tVir a quarrel, or a runaway 
match, or both. 

The liitusHhituns were especially 
deiiQ:hted with the chamber of Hen- 
ry IV., whom every Frenchman, and 
woman too, assumes as the tdt al 
of the national character. GallHtilry in 
the field, and ^aiely in the court, being 
perfection ; all the frailties troiog ior 
nothing, or rather einbclliwhing the 
character. If shades at all, shadea 
that only threw out the lights of the 
picture. Talk of Joan <it Arc, the 
hr lit' VuhniUt is the true heroine of 
France, whether in pantaloon or pet- 
ticoat. 

My Englishman, a barrister and 
bachelor of fifty-six, one of which 
may account for Ifis 1)1 opinion of 
human nature, and the other for bis 
antipathy to the land of the Gaul, tho 
land of the Jov<!b and {Traces, was 
more cynical than ever. ** Here,*’ said 
he, is a people, whose three grand 
favounVs have been three fellows 
whom, if they had appeared tn Eng- 
land, we should have sent to rear 
kangaroos in Botany Bay. 'The first, 
whose only merit was cutting them 
up like sheep, wherever he had an 
opportunity, and starvlngthein wher- 
ever he could not cut them up. The 
second," (we were standing before a 
fine picture of Francis 1.) ** that book* 
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noAc^d knave who brought all Eu- 
rope on the back of Erancc by hia 
roeueripA, hanf^ed the fatlipi s’ and 
huHliandH, and run away with the 
wives and daugiitiMs. And the 
third*' — the Spaniard had jns-t now 
been cauglit by the violence of }iis 
tone, and turned to hear the njmihv jsv 
of the thitd French demigod. A little 
to intlarne his Biscayan blood, I whis- 
pered, liny a ynint dv Vyrentva** 
“Ah, demonio Sefior don ljuuis,*' 
was his answer, with a slight addi- 
tion, devoting idm to the ri\er Styx, 
for the insult. “ The tiiird,’* said the 
Knglishinari resuming, tliere you 
see iiirn to the lile’* — fa picture of 
the complacent old v<duptuary was 
smiling in an enorinous fullbottomed 
wig over the door of the hall) — ** fit 
only to lead an army of hairdressers, 
or bit in a council <if tuilttrs ; acox- 
<*onii> to the last hour <»f his days, 
the tool of his tniiiissers, tlie toy of 
women, and the joke* of Europe. Yet 
tliis son of a monk or a footman, for 
no man now bellet'es that he had a 
df«jp of royal bhunl in his veins, was 
the fhnntl Mouarytn ^ the glory of 
France, the tnodi l of Frenchmen for 
a century ; his tastes in love as pre- 
po>tcr<ius as his Idiiiiderhiii politics; 
ids Msidaine la Valliere, a tragedy 
<|ueen made up of iiitx'k heroics, 
wrinkles, rouge, and rheumatism ; 
and his Maintcnon, an old rogue, who 
fiuirned morals from the greenroom, 
religi4jn from the moriHstery, and 
affecting the name of a wife with the 
reaiitii's of a mistress, taught him 
the missal in his dotage, and finished 
ids character by the only \ice be 
ever wanted, hypocrisy." The 
Spaniard bad later feelings, and 
«topj)ed him b}^ an exclamation, not 
of tin* most lender kind, at the me- 
mory ot Napoleon. But this stop was 
only like the idieck of a torrent. The 
philippic burst out with mure furi- 
ous lliiency, concluding with — “ Na- 
poleon, an idol of PVance ? no, air, 
he was inaHter of France, and lie 
deserved to he. They bad not 
ftfuiAO enough to make him an Ido). 
He was, l^grant you, a swindler, 
a knave to the core, aelfiah, ean- 
giiinary, reckless, and headlong. He 
would have been hanged for a cap- 
tain of banditti, if be bad remain- 
ed in Corsica, or strangled for a spy 
of France, or any other country that 
paid him best, if hehad run his course 


in Italy. But the fellow had points 
of greatness about him. He was not 
a "bowing, scraping, sycupbantic 
knave. He never aitemptf'd ilie ad- 
ditional insult of gilding the chnio. 
He clawped it on heavy enough, and 
never softened the operation by a 
smile. 1 honour him for bis sincerity. 
All the past lords ot (he land starved, 
scourged, dungeoned, and banged, 
without mercy, yet every thing w^as 
done with a shrug, a smile, and a 
compliment. He bud bis dungeons, 
his cat o*-nine- tails, and his/J/A//A/<'/e.s 
too, yet be never smoothed down 
the matter by a single civility. He 
paid France but one compliment, and 
that was to the national understnnd- 
ing, by disdaining to hoodwink the 
fact. They were slaves, and he told 
them that they were slaves. ‘ // JCtat 
r\st Rot* while all the .lucohiiis of 
France were sliivering hefoie his 
eye, was capital. The honesty of 
the declaration was greatness in 
itself. His other exposition of tho 
whole principle and science <»f his 
government, was equally great. 
‘ The throne, what is it, hut four 
boards and a strip of velvet? ’ The 
energy of the t^xpression w’as alone 
W'oithy of the plainness of the senti- 
ni4»rii. It was insolence wrought to 
its finest edge; it w^as the essential 
extraet of disdain ; the sublime of 
scorn for every thing that bote the 
name of the rights, morals, or feel- 
ings of man. Uespoiisiii W'us nev'er 
80 exquisitely concentrated, nor so 
rontempluously applied. It was a 
dose of pius^ic acid flung dowm the 
throat of liberty. The words are the 
true motto of tyranny. They ought 
to be inscribed on bis tomb.’’ 

iiccxi//'/. — l)r*)ve into the forest; 
a rnnil chose, and worthy of another 
William of N^)rtnandy, or whoever 
wa« the true devastator of iiainp* 
shire. But Hunts, with all its beau- 
ties, is nothing to the real grandeur 
of Uouagery, tlie luxuriant de**olate- 
ness, the true wilderness look, of 
the foreHt of Fontainbleau, and all 
that it contains. Even the cottagers 
on its border have the air of wild 
men of the wood or banditti, with 
their barbarian countenances, rude 
rlotiiing, and hair ttNtsed loose over 
their brown visages. Some of them 
as they passed us In the tvidligfat, 
with their forest poles in hand, and 
their rougli good^nigbt, might have 
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figured in a picture uf U»e da\ s of 
Dumuorix, or Armiiiius. The mere 
Tastness of the forest is a source of 
effect, between thirty and forty 
lltousand acies devoted to the royal 
pleasures of the chase! Tiiily, as 
said Frederic, “It is a fine tiling to 
be a king in France.*’ ^'e started 
several deer, vvhicl) sprang across 
the gladts from coveit to cotert, 
gazed at us for a moment, and then 
were gone like ligiilniiig. As it grew 
darker, we heard sounds in which 
w'e thought we could distinguirli the 
short sharp gi uiit of the v\ ild be ar ; 
and e\eu ine howl of ilie wolf, 
which lias been occasionally found 
hi re. This forest was pictiircMjoe, 
Tie tiue, but an 8d\eritiJie wiih iho 
denizens of those “ anlres deep and 
thickets wild” niigiit I'ave its ini on- 
venient coiiseqnenccs, and our pos- 
tilions cast lack fnanx' a look, iiilly 
expressive of their wish to be tpiiet- 
ly hou^ell at the hotel. 

But cteiy Fienchman feels by na- 
ture for tbe glory of the land, and on 
our way back, they beggi <1 peimis* 
fiion to stop, “ if it wi ie only tor a 
dtinic of DiorncutP, to show 

Messieurs tliesceneofa fatal history 
which had occurred but a month Ic- 
foie.” We dww’ up accoidingly in 
a defile whi ie, in ollu r days, an am- 
buscade might have been placed ; 
but where, in our ci\ilizt*d times, 
nothing w’as to be expected more for- 
midable than an exhibition of French 
sensibility. A sort of recess under a 
hillock, w'as pointed out to us as the 
scene of the transaction. “ Thcie,” 
said the narrator of the romance, 

“ there lay tbe bodies. All Fontain- 
bleau came to see them, all our 
young girls came to scalier f.owere 
upon them, and all our young ini n 
came” — “ To diink and dance with 
all the young girls,” was my rather 
hasty interruption. Tbe postilion 
M’as evidently thrown out, and had 
to begin his story again, w ith on very 
favourable impression of English 
sympathy. Tbe substance of the tale, 
however, was, that Alphonse Hyppo- 
lite something or other, who gave 
himselfoutfor a sonof Marshal Soult, 
bad made his appearance In the de- 
ar tment, and produced prodigious 
avoc in the hearts of the provincial 
belles. No one who had been seen 
therefor the last half century, dressed 
■0 wellj fiddled so well^ or danced 


so well. When wo add to these 
attractions a present rental of tens of 
thousands of francs, and a future one 
of tnillioiis, thanks to the plunder of 
Spain, with a dukedciu in reversion 
besides, wo may conclude llyppolile 
to have been irresistible by any 
mother, or maiden, in Franco. But 
in the coiirsi*. of his sojourn of a few 
weeks, another tvonder appeared, a 
M/e, who, tra\elling with her suite 
for the heiicfit of the air, was stiuck 
with the beauty of h'oiiiainbleau, — and 
proposed rciiibiniiig a few days. She 
was the heiress ot a Mexican mar- 
quis, and bad gold and silver mines, 
foiesth and lakes, cities liiid castles, 
on her estates. She .'tppeaietl at the 
ball at the mail 'e ; all the woi Id w ere 
captivated, but Alphr.n.se Hy ppoiite 
was undone. Love look him by 
Sturm, and be must conMinie in hio 
owi liies, iiiilc.'^s he M'leived pet mis- 
sion to tlirow hiuiself at the feet of 
the fairest tvf niaichesiDas. The per- 
mission wiih finally obiaiiied, and the 
son of the tnarslial tnid tlie daughter 
of the tnaiqui*^ were pronounced to 
be the most brilliant pair that had 
ever subioiited to the slaikles of 
1!) men. Hut the cros.^'cs of lie tender 
pashion are proverbial. On llie leiy 
eve of the mairurfie a person alighied 
from the diligeiu e, w ho aft* r inskiiig 
inquiries for the of the 

biidegiuom, t roceeded there, attend- 
ed by a gendariiic. The result was 
awaited with some curi<»sity b) the 
group gathered in front of lie hotel; 
but their astonislinent may be con- 
reiicd, when they saw Monsieur 
Alphonsii H} ppoiite maichid out 
under the guard of the gendarme, and 
consigned to the town jail. Next 
morning all was consternation in thw 
apartmetittt of the bride nt the newa. 
But the affront of seeing her loter 
thus snatched aw'ay was not to bo 
tolerated ; and, liighly indi^'unnt at 
the autbuiUies which could have 
permitted such a crime against all 
hummnee, the marchesina oidi red 
horses to be put to ber travelling 
chariot, to make her complaint to 
Louis Philippe in person. More 
astonishment ; the fair enra^ee was 
arrested by the hotelkeeper whea 
on the point of stepping into her 
equipage. And the hainent was not 
diniiuisiied, w'hen the arrest waa 
known to have jfi'oceeded from an 
auoDjmouB letter^ advising the land- 
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lord to look cait^fully to iho pnyin(*nt 
of his hill. (3n« of ilus lady’s r.luM ks 
upon her Paiisiaii hunker had next 
hecii retiirtied, with soiiie very sieni- 
licant remarks on iln ouiside. 'fiie 
lady protested that the rheck was as 
Hound OM the royal treasury. But 
MonHieur I/Auher^iste was not to 
be moved by uienuceR of the WTUth 
of Spain and France togetlier, nor by 
the more potent sighs and teara 
which followed. To eonelude, Al- 
phonse Uyppolite and the rnarehesina 
got loose from the hands <»f tlko law 
idiout the. same time, the latter by 
a reiTiittnnee fr<»rii tlie hands of a 
Bordeaux )>nht renowned for the 
lefiiiement of his tastes, and the for- 
mer !>y a compromise with the person 
who had alighted fiom tlie dili.^ence, 
his tailor. The ilcmnK wntt was now 
lipe. The tale is like Love in a 
I'lliage. Alphonse tuiiied out to he 
a dancer at the Porte St Marlin, 
who, on the clo.Ht‘ of the thevitre, 
made an e.vciir.'^ion to collect what 
he could in the usual way of the 
rarnhliug genius of Terpsic liore, hy 
the hilliudi table, gi>itig le^^ons in 
dancing or rnauimony with tlte 
willow of some rich pro\incial. The 
inarihesiua happened to he of the 
same trade, a sh<»vvy opera liguiante, 
who having made some money in 
Bordeaux, was 4»n her way to look 
for an engageiiieul in Paiis. The sou 
of a marshai, and a millionaire, wan 
w'oi ih a week’s delay, even in the dull 
atmosphere of ihe ancient city of 
Foiitiiinhleaii. The daughter of the 
Mexican Lord of (’asalcuva and fifty 
other domainH, ordered an etjuipnge 
from Paris, emerged from hcrcm'oon 
like a butterfly, and fell \u love with- 
out delay. 

But. contrary to theatrical laws, 
the farce was followed by the trage- 
dy. The loveru, now at liberty to 
perform tlieir mutual vowb, and re- 
leased from the formalittea of rank, 
wandered through the valleys of the 
forest without even an eye of rivalry 
to pursue their steps. One evening 
neither returned to their respective 
dwelling. Their landlords, iu both 
iosUnces, felt more than usual sym- 
pathy for their loss, inasmuch as in 
both Instances their bills were unpaid 
to a considerable amount The lady 
had driven out in her chariot for a 
abort excursion in ihe Ji^aicheur. On 
eBi|Uiring into the state of her chat* 


tels left behind, nothing was to be 
found beyond an empty trunk, and 
a letter declaring that she had gone 
to put an end to au existence made 
niiaerahle by the malice of mankind. 
A bimiiar JJS. was found on the 
toilet of the lover, with a birnilar 
deficiency in his effects. A univer- 
sal search was forthwith commenced, 
and, after two days' scouring the 
counti y, the intelligence was brought 
that the lovers had closed their ex- 
istence a fa Fran^aiae, They were 
found dead, each with a pistol in 
hand, and their wrists tied together 
with a hunch of rose-coloured rib- 
bon. An open letter, laid at their 
side, desired that they should bo 
buried together, exonerated the 
world from the cruelty of ha\iiig 
persecuted them to death, and de- 
clared that in thus dving in each 
other's preRence, th(?y died only as 
Voltaire commanded, and as Rous- 
seau would have rejoiced to die vviih 
his Julie. All Fontuinhlcaii, as 1 
hate said, flocked to see the sight, 
we4*p, and dance. They would Iiave 
probably put the lovers in the nation- 
al museum, and preserved them for 
the benefit of posterity, but that the 
faees were already disfigured, vvhe- 
iher by bird, beast, or exposure 
to the air, and it was found expe- 
dient to consign Uiem to the ceme- 
tery. The spot, ihenceforih, was a 
soil of hallowed ground, sacred to 
the memory of unlucky love, and a 
grand shore place to all tlie passers 
through the vicinage. 

To relieves the feelings of the sym- 
pathetic 1 may as well tell the finale 
of the romance. Three months after» 
a paragraph in one of the journals 
of Toulon announced that the lovers 
had come to life, and were surpri- 
singly recovered, indeed, for they 
were at that moment completing 
their engagement at the theatre, and 
dancing with great Maf, not a little 
enhanced by their ingenuity In hav- 
ing chicaned the landlords of the 
north. It seems that Alphonse and 
the fair one, on the discovery of their 
mutual deception, had agreed to 
marry, probably that two such ge- 
niuses might make an alliance offen- 
sive and defensive against the world. 
But their hotel bills had run up to 
sums utterly beyond their power, 
and as much beyond their intention, 
to pay* The catastrophes of lovers 
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are common in Franco, aiul all 
thinfira are forgiven to those who are 
sufficiently in love. The lovers took 
their evening drive, and after a few 
meander ingb round the turned 
their horses’ heads to the south and 
flew with the velocity of C^upid’s 
pinions. Au attendant of one of the 
cenaeteries had procured the substi- 
tutes, which moved the sorrows of 
the \omvr and tender as they lay 
linked ii/ eternal fidelity w'iih rose- 
ribbons, and protesting against the 
severity of toriune on pink-coloured 
and perfumed paper. Whether the 
landlords recovered their arrears, or 
whether they ever learned the de» 
nouement, I cannot say ; but they ful- 
ly made up their losses by the con- 
course which haunted the place, and 
replenished by coffee and bonbons 
the deficiency which had been made 
by the lovers* exj>endilure in bur- 
gundy and champagne. 

Returned by the light of a broad 
moon, shedding a glorious lit;ht on 
the ridges of broken ro(‘k and their 
forest-sheeting. “ Touching with 
silver all the fruif,-tree lops,'* is Ju- 
liet’s reading; but it was for the 
luxuries of her Italian garden, Flere 
Luna reigned queen-pmrairjount over 
cluinp)s of noble oak«, lofty chest- 
nuts, and elms lit to have made the 
mast of some “ great aniiral.” Just 
in fit time and place, a fiourish of 
horns came on the breeze; it was 
sweetened by the. wood, tlie dew, 
and tlie air, and might have passed 
for the nrnnt f/arffr a prrocessioii 
of Titania and Oberon going to their 
palace in the moon. Rut we were 
in the world of realities. In five 
minutes mure we came across the 
fairies, a train of the royal establish- 
ment of the chns>it\, a rniwd of fat 
fellows in cricked haln and long- 
tailed coats, laced all over, and rid- 
ing on punch-bellied steeds, the 
tvliole exactly resembling a troop of 
lord mayor’s footmen mounted on 
undertakers* horses. They were 
carrying some venison and a wild- 
boar. We baited to Jet them pass, 
and they gave us a flourish of their 
horns in return. But the illusion 
had vanished, and the moon thence- 
forth might have been a blue bottle 
in a chemist’s window. 

A wild-boar hunt, a gallop to the 
cross which marks the meeting of 
Napoleon with the Pope, on hk ar- 


rival to crown the new Charlemagne, 
and a dip in the delicious littlo lake, 
a complete bath, where Diana her- 
self might have dived or danced 
without dreading the eye of Faun or 
Satyr, have concluded my second 
day in the environs of this most 
royal of royal dwellings. 1 had 
scarcely opened iiiy window to in- 
hale the air floating witii a freight of 
aromatics from the heaths, tree" tops, 
and thickets, all glittering in the 
dewdrops of a superb sunrise, and 
was tliifiking bow magnificent an af- 
fair it must be to stand ** the iiio- 
narcli of all I surveyed," wl»en a 
message from one of the royal esta- 
blishment, remifidiiig me of our ac- 
quaintance at the ambassador’s in 
Paris, politely invited “ Messieurs 
Anglais" to join in the chabc fixed 
for the day. The invitation was, of 
course, accepted, much to the cha- 
grin of the FiDglishman, who said 
that “ he could see a pig killed at 
any time, without giving hims< If the 
trouble of hunting it to df*ath/’ f>iJt 
infinitely to the delight of the Spa- 
niard, wlm pfohably thought it the 
next noblest display in creation to 
a bull fight. Uc accordingly mount- 
ed, anti rode ofl‘io the lair. All hunt- 
ing matches are pretty much the 
same, and the Inint of Melcater 
W'ould ha\e been left undescribed 
by me, and voted a btrre by my friend 
the barrister, fiiit the was 

absolutely half mad ; never did 
hound, let loose from his couples, 
snufl’ the breeze with wilder exhi- 
laration, nor run into all kinds of 
hazards with le^s regard for the re- 
sults. He was near paying for his 
experience rather itharply. After 
galloping for about an hour, up hill 
and down, stunibling over tHlIcri 
trees, and scramblinir over rocks and 
through ravines, the winding of the 
horns told us that the boar was at bay- 
This brought us all together, and 
there he certainly was, a huge brute, 
with his bristles up, his ttisks champ- 
ing, and Ills feet trampling to the 
right and left with rage. The dogs 
bad made S4»me assaults on his po- 
sition ; but he was too clever in bia 
tactics to be taken in the rear, and 
ft was a daring dog that would attack 
bis chevaux dr frist- of teeth in fronL 
Two or three had made theatteiiipt, 
and were now howling over the con- 
sequences. At this momeni iha iSlpn- 
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niard came up, lancc in hand, and, 
in »|)il« ot‘ iht* K^'iM'ral outrry at his 
rashnt^sH, i-har^iMi lipailloi)^ uii iLc 
boar. Tilt; lance waa pointed, in true 
HportMoaulike style, at the shoulder, 
and the brute evidently felt its point, 
liur at tlie derisive tnoment his horse 
Mlip])t d, and the rider was rolled on 
the L'r«>und within a few leet of the 
boar. The Frenchmen gave an uni- 
versal scream, and I will acknovv- 
led^'e that I thought it was all over 
with \\v^ nttuefiv, Ilowe\er, no time 
was t<i be lost, a general ruMh in ad- 
vant'c was made, and a tilow of a 
lance in tliefoichead drove back the 
infuriated animal, when he was evi- 
dently on the point of putting an etid 
to the worldly cares oi his unforiii- 
Date asKuilaut Ho was apparently left 
senseless by tlie tall, and my share 
of the heroism ruiiHisted in dragging 
bitii away by the beels. The boar 
now turned, plunged through a thick- 
et, thr<»ugh which 1 shtuild have 
thought a rat would find it difficult 
to make its way, and faiily left us all 
liehind. Hut we were all now as mad 
astheoZ/wr/x'. Leaving him in the care 
of the peasants, vve pushed into the 
lorest in full cry, found again, drove to 
bay, and finally had the ]deasuie of 
seeing ilie gallant savage brouijht to 
the gr«»uiid. He tiicrl like a French 
beio, intiking the uu»sl of it- 

(bir iaiulioid, u Napoleouis^e of 
the fust water, shoned u> with great 
tiiurnph the fine print of his idol’s 
leate-takifig in the court of the pa- 
lace. J’fieie/’ said he, ** see how 
his rliuj Ids veterans, 

embiaced him,” pointing to the offi- 
cer \vhf> is throwing his arms round 
the little I^x-Lmpereur. “ Pish !'* 
said my remorseless friend ; this 
is what they call the sublime on this 
aide of the ( 'biuinel. W hat is it, if 
you get rid of the names, but a tall 
fellow taking measure of a little fel- 
low for a surtout V ** It must be ac- 
knowledged that the awkwardness 
of the aliitiide, one arm laid on the 
shoulder ,and the other thrown round 
the waist, strongly favoured the con- 
ception. 

iiVi ro«/f for the OrUannoU, Left 
the forest behind us, with some re- 
^et ; drove through a broad, flat, 
and sterile- looking country for the 
drat half of our day's journey, h 
■mat he a question with every tnt^ 
feller though France, Where do die 


peasants live ? The last census gives 
lJpw^')rds of thirty iTiillioijs; the po- 
puhatinu is undoubtedly increasing, 
according to every return, and yet 
we have not passed half ado/.en \ih 
Inges in twdee as many leagues. 1'hc 
r<«ids are lifeless, except where u 
«-onvoy of young chimriey-BW’eepers 
fr«Hn Savoy or the Auvergnois, co- 
ming to make their fortune in tho 
c ai»iiai, or a troop of gipsies, varie- 
gate the way. The fields, far and 
Wid(\ Hs desolate as a prairie be- 
yond the Mississippi. Towards Or- 
leans the country grows diversified; 
fragments of forest rest upon the 
sides of the rising grounds, the road 
winds through ridges of rough 
heights, and vegetation, if wilder, 
seems more vi\ id. 

At the hotel — began to feel our- 
selves approaching tlie land of ad- 
venture. A rloseci carriage drew up 
at the door as w'e alighted, on the box 
of which a gendarnie sat. He was 
conducting a prisoner of some note 
in the \'pridtV to Paris, charged with 
having been the chaplain or secretary 
of a committee of insurrection. The 
politicians of the town rushed from 
fheir cr/Jts to glean intelligetjce, but 
the gendarme was worthy of his 
mission ; he was silent as Lord Bur- 
leigh himself, and not without the 
same comprehensite shake of the 
bead. Hut this only made the matter 
worse. Kvery man was at liberty to 
give his own interpretation ; and in 
a country where fancy is so potent, 
every man had instantly a history of 
his own fabrication. Before half an 
hour of this kind of manufacture was 
over, ther^ were as many versions 
of the. st<»ry as if the Iron Mask him- 
self had been in the cairiage. 

However, we had scarcely sat 
dow'n to our eoU'Hte, and were get- 
ting into disquisitions on the compa- 
rative merits of the Niidoc and 
Cliambertin, when the prisoner 
marched into the room, followed by 
the gendarme. All eyes were of 
course upon him ; but he Imre the 
inquisition perfectly at his ease. He 
was a fine tall fellow, with a pier- 
cing eye and a Roman nose ; the very 
reverse of the usual French physiog- 
nomy, which, whether from nature, 
expressive of the inner man, the 
eternal habit of sneezing, or the here- 
ditary propensity to niw*taklng, re- 
rersea the primal position of the nose 
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in Dinety^Dine out of every hundred 
visages of France. If his prisoner 
were « priest, it was evident that he 
had seen some service beside that of 
the mass ; for he had a black ribbon 
across his forehead, covering a scar 
as picturesquely placed as knight or 
lady could desire. His air was manly 
and dignified, and 1 should much 
rather have taken liim for a beau 
mhmtr, some noble cliiefiain of the 
Bn‘tonnois, or the bold outlaws of 
the Morbihan, than a wearer of the 

iiO!tf(n)c, 

The gendarme called about him 
like a man in authority, and a capi- 
tal dinner was soon set before his 
captive; but he kept respectfully 
enough at a distance, and suffered 
him to enjoy his meal alone. I’he 
waiters and people of tlie hotel were 
respectful to the verge of worshi]>; 
all was bowing, hurry to attend the 
stranger’s nod, or distant admiration 
of every thing he looked or did. It 
was clear that Carlism had its recol- 
lections even under the glance of the 
law. 

Ab we happened to sit nearly op- 
posite to him in the dinner room, 
some common (lueslions brought on 
a little intercourse, and we asked 
tile Vendean to ta«)te our wine. He 
bowed with the air of a paladin, 
joined our party, and we were soon 
the best friends imaginable. Of 
course we were anxious to hear 
something of the country into which 
we were about to travel. But the 
subject might have been a delicate 
one, and the name of the Vendee 
w'as not suffered i<» pass our modest 
English lips. ' But those matters are 
otherwise thought of in Gaul. The 
gallant Vendean started the subject 
without ceremony, laugiied and ha- 
rangued on the adventures, the 
habits and^ the prospects of the 
people, as if he had been sitting in 
the London Tavern, and gave us a 
complete carte du paifs of the disturb- 
ed districts. 

We asked whether travelling were 
safe for strangers ? ** For an Eng- 
lishman,'’ said he, ** safe as from one 
side of this room to the other. 1 
should not answer so much for a 
jnef'et at the bead of a regiment of 
those fellows here”— pointing to the 
gendarme, who was eating his pot- 
tage in a corner of the room, and 
from time to time inspecting the 


Constitutionnel — " Nor for a Mar- 
shal of France at the^ liead of ten 
thousand men, though all is bcem- 
iiigly quiet enough ; but any of this 
party, or of your iialioii, may travel 
with no more arms tliaii a walking- 
stick every league of the west, from 
St Malo to the Loire, and from the 
Loire to the world’s end if you like.” 
He fartlier told us, that the ^ true 
place of disturbance bad shifted to- 
wards the coast and the old Bre- 
tagne, the Votes du Aord, Lot/e it 
}'flatney and Alorbi/ian, The naie 
Vendue was too riiucli unde r the eye 
of goveruineut to altciupt much, 
whatever it might desire. 

The gendarme had fallen asleep 
over the loiig*witided columtis of the 
Constituiiounel. and began to snore. 
We now urged our new fiiend wiiii- 
out fear, and lie became as plefihanily 
communicative as we could wish. 
On the topic of future chunges in 
France, he was fully of opiitioii that 
no change could be too total, too 
rapid, and too frequent, fur the na- 
tural spirit of Frencliiuen. “ Vou^ 
gentlemen,” said he, “ come of an- 
other line. You have Jia<i oiic lle- 
volution a liundred and fifty years 
ago, and that is enough for you, ami 
will be enough for you a hundred 
and fifty years to coino. We have 
begun, and we like the variety of the 
thing. Eunui is the plague that 
never has mercy on a Fienclimaii, 
and whether it Is to make sonnets, 
make love, make dynasties, or mako 
rebellions, my countrymen must al- 
ways he bu8y\ No, the most unlucky 
thing that^we ever did, was to over- 
throw the^ monarchy, and the next 
unlucky thing was' to ’ restore it. 
While we had the old Bourbon 
regime, it was the business of the 
monarchy to keep us busy. The 
king was the great showman of the 
State. He played off hh fe lee, he 
built his palaces, and these were 
ten times more for the Parinian shop- 
keeper than for himself; he filled 
the streets with ambassadors' car- 
riages, no matter whether they came 
from Timbuctoo,— he made war, and 
gave us battles,— he made peace, and 
gave us feasts and lirewoiks. The 
great national pageant was always in 
motion, the great national drama was 
always going on, and whetlier tra- 
gedy or comedy, whether wo lost 
provinces and wept, or gained cock- 
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boats, and rejoiced, we still had 
eomething to do ; we were nut driven 
to the desperate task of carving out 
work for ourselves, France was 
never so happy since, and never will 
be so happy again in the flight of 
the next thousand years ; — we were 
a dancing, singing, lighthearted, ill- 
clothed, and very happy nation. 
Ventre St Gris I** he exclaimed, half 
rising from his seat in the fervour 
of the moment, and with the oath 
assuming the look of Henri — ** what 
have we got in the place of all this ? 
Taxes, tirades, frowning looks, con- 
spiracies, monthly insurrections, — 
broad cloth as dear as velvet, a 
pauper peerage, all the chateaux 
brought to the hammer, a king forced 
to intrench himself in his palace, 
and a national guard the dictator of 
France.” 

“ But liberty ? *’ we all exclaimed, 
** is there nothing in being free 

Gentlemen,” he resumed, more 
composedly, ** the tree is best known 
by its fruits. Liberty in France has 
yet produced but three things; 
plenty of bankrupts, plenty of pro- 
secutions, and plenty of newspapers. 
1 flatter myself that I am philosopher 
enough to have done extremely 
well, without any one of the three 
No doubt,” was our answer; 
“ but why, then, object to the Res- 
toration ‘r” 

“ For the plain reason,” said the 
Vcndi^in, “ that the monarchy was 
forgot ton. The nation had first been 
hating, then warring against it, then 
laughing at it, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury ; a new generation bad coma in, 
and when the laugh was grown into 
second nature, in marches the mo- 
narchy, like a man dressed in the 
embroidery, periwig, and ruffles of 
the last century into a ball-room of 
yesterday. The foreign bayonets, 
too, were a happy addition to its 
popularity, in a nation that suddenly 
felt itself torn out of tlie car in which 
It had spun over the thrones of Europe. 
But the great point was, that the 
times had changed, the fashion had 
gone by. The Republican bad taken 
up the trade of showman in the grand 
national theatre. But her panto- 
mime was so much more real, in- 
tense, and desperate, she tossed 
about her torches, and brandished 
her daggers, and drank her bowls of 
blood, so much more daringly in her 


dance of furlesr, that the tAdfadair 
series of the monarchy were intoler- 
able. What were epigrams, and in- 
trigues, the follies of a boudoir, or 
the formalities and fripperies of a 
levee, to the fierce delight of confis- 
cation and massacre? Even Napo- 
leon himself was but one in the show, 
a coryphee in the dance of stage in- 
fernals ; a torch-bearer at the head of 
his troupe d* opera ; the Paul or Al- 
bert of Jacobinism, even under all 
the feathers and furbelows of the 
Emperor.” 

We sat late into the night listening 
to the animated invectives of this ori- 
ginal and intelligent man. He was 
altogether a capital speximen of the 
higher order of Frenchinen, quick, 
keen, and well informed, but evident- 
ly too imaginative, and too much ac- 
customed to view things on one side, 
for a solid politician. He was, how- 
ever, a very engaging personage, and 
we felt not a little interested about the 
probable result of bis Parisian jour- 
ney. But to ask him was altogether 
impossible; and our dexterity was 
soon at fault in the little attempts 
which we made to get at tlie intelli- 
gence by aside wind. My friend the 
barrister actually reddened from his 
forehead to the chin at the failure of 
the atUicIti^nnd for his own part would 
not venture on the matter in any shape 
whatever. He would evideiuly rather 
have faced the most frow'niug court 
and jury. But our gallant friend re- 
lieved us, with the greatest conceiv- 
able ease, the moment he discovered 
what we were about. 

For myself,** said he, as we were 
rising to bid each other good-night, 

1 should at once thank you for your 
olitenesB, in turning what would 
ave been a solitary evening into a 
very agreeable one, and apologize for 
introducing to you a person under 
the surveillance of * Monsieur* yon- 
der. The facts are these ; the Go- 
Ternment, which dates its origin not 
from Cbouan but from Lafittc, and 
reckons its age not by centuries but 
by days, offered me one of the pre- 
fectures in my province. 1 declined 
it. I was immediately charged with 
Chouanmrie. 1 might as well hare 
been charged with being Blue Beard. 
Indignant at this folly* 1 demanded 
an enquiry into the charge, was token 
at my word, and am now to face the 
Council in Paris, where they know. 
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no more of mo than th« honest peo- 
ple of ihe lima on the road, who iiave 
Huccesisively taken me for a (’arlist 
bishop, ag:enei'al of La J)nr/itisst .^ and 
the Due d’Anj^ouleine iriiuself.'* 

“ Of course, voii are secure of the 
result/* said 1.' “ Lonis-Philippe is 
a uiHii of sense, au<] will see the ab-* 
surdity of the tldiitf ” 

“ A man of excellent sense,” he 
replied ; ** a niati with mure braitia 
ihaii any of his C4)uri'ielIors, and more 
r»riii(*iple too. But tills is a land of 
libel ty, and every man is in danger 
of the dungeon. DespotiMii is done 
away with, and it is impossible to 
know' whether the hratsu p one takes 
will not eonduct him to the scaiToid. 
Public opinion is free, and there are 
one hundred and fifty proseentiouH 
against a single journal, and ten thou- 
sand agents of ihe police iisleniiig to 
every whisper throughout France. 
Monarchy is enthroned, every street 
has a thousand mouarchs, who make 
the monarch of the I'nileries trem- 
ble at every echo of them. 

“ In my ow n instance, who can 
answ'er lor the prejiidrces ot party, 
the blindness of justice, or the su- 
premacy of tile mob V France has now 
buried iu dungeons for four years 
the ministers ot Charles X. for sim- 
ple errots of judgment, for obeying 
the commands of their old kincr, and 
for exhibicing too much impunity to 
the projects of Messieurs Lafayette, 
an inveterate C4»xconih, and Lafitte, 
an equally inveterate dabbler in poli- 
tics, of ivhich he was no more ca- 
pable of judging than thejackass that 
had carried up his grandfather from 
the province. Yet those gentlemen, 
who in any other country on earth 
would have been thought sufficiently 
punished by the loss of their places, 
are now shut up, like robbers or 
murderers, probably for life,— ex- 
cluded fiom all object iu the w orld, 
—lawyers, diplomatists, tioldiers, as 
much prohibited from any exertion 
of their talents or ac(piirements, as 
much extinguished on earth, as if 
they were in their tombs. And this 
is liberty. This is the land of re- 
generation. Why, if those gentlemen 
had been Germans, or Tartars, and 
had come into the country sword in 
hand ; if, instead of the pen and the 
portfolio, their weapons had been 
the pike and the firebrand, they would 
have been treated with more mild- 


ness. The laws of war would have 
been shown to be more humane than 
the law^s of lilxu ty, and the revenge 
of the soldier noire liouoiirable, nay 
mure christiaii-like, than the boasted 
magnanimity of a nation of freemen.** 
lilois. — 'I'he road solteiied into llic! 
consistence of a plurie pudding by » 
show'er of rain. We the sturin 
rolling on before us for an hour o* 
tw'o; a fine object for a paiuttu*, bui 
formidabie to a traveJliT hungry a-', 
a wolf, and tired as one of his own 
sorry horses. Ah we approachetl 
the city, the. sun burst tliroiigii a 
w'<irld of vapours, and turned the 
noblest aich imaginable in a moment 
over the spires and turrets of lilois. 
The rainbow spanned the whole ex- 
tent of vietv from bank to bank of 
the Loire, and we saw sailing uudei 
its tw'o gohleu legs, the whole com- 
mercial ilottlla of this fine river. 
France is unquestionably a country 
of which a man may he proud; it<^ 
soil rich, its ]and^cape luxuriant 
w’here it is cunfiued, and bold \vh<*re 
it is exttuisiie, all its mure ancieii! 
cities planted iu striking points, and 
ail its recollections full ot the stintiig 
limes of the world. The eu trance 
of Blois, with its groves, its hoary 
cathedral looking dow'ii on (he city 
like a sacred torn ess, and the long 
line of the river, blue as the sky 
above, and now reflecting the grand 
arc dc trhmiphi\ the gate of purple 
and vermilion, which the storm had 
just erected to w’elcome 4>ur arrival, 
was a scene so heauciful that it ought 
to have been treasured tor the can- 
vas. It would have made a magni- 
ficent figure in a theatre. i 

Evening * — Drove to the Levee. 
But let none imagine under this 
name an assemblage of smiling and 
bowing visages, embroidered cor- 
dons, red and blue, and epaulettea, 
gold and silver. The only moving 
thing I saw was the river, the only 
embroidery the flags of the little 
pinnaces, wrought by tlie wiv(*8 of 
their crews and captains, and the only 
exalted personage to whom we paid 
our respects was the moon. The 
Levee of Blois is an enormous dam, 
built to confine the swellings of the 
Loire, for a length of nearly two 
hundred miles. The genius of the 
country has been as many years cele- 
brating it in prose and verse, and 
the earth has been ransacked for 
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compariKonH of its merits, ntid more 
peculiarly of the merits ol the grande 
nation hy which the work has been iroii> 
Btructed. It had been in Napuii‘t>!t's 
days compared to his trnrnst- over 
the Simplon, a l ivaliy which hmught 
the po<*is of Blois into considerable 
disfavour at couit. It lias been 
compared with the wail of China. 
It may be more useful. Butwdtalis 
a bank of I'arlh, of two hundred or 
two thousand miles, contrasted with 
the rampjirlM, the battleriienlH, the 
gates and towers of a wall ol fifteen 
hundred miles, cairied over rivers, 
valleys, and mouiitHinsV The CidneRe 
distauce us still. The probahility is, 
after all, that France owes the whole 
fabric to those unexampled diggers 
and del vers the llotnaiis. 

Hut Blois has what, to the lionour 
of France, every ciiy within her 
bordeiH has ; and what, to the shame 
of Fiigland, every city within hers 
has not, — a public library, full of cu- 
rious, useful, and agreeable volumes, 
all accessible to the public, and e.spe- 
cially accessible to the stranger. I 
am no lover of tyranny, so^tjf /naigrc, 
and \\ ooden shoes ; but when 1 see 
tlie benefits that this tyranny con- 
trived to scatter from the hem of its 
gsinnent, my abhorrence of the old 
despotisms is greatly disposed to 
dame out less violently. For instance, 
I should prefer the. libraries, ilie pub- 
lic walks, the noble museums, the 
fine theatres, and the civil manners 
of France, even under Louis Qua- 
torze, w igged and rouged despot as 
he was, to the naked freedom of the 
l.'uited States, — to the hustings’ 
fi()uabbles, the furious factions, the 
house- burnings, the ritle-duelJings, 
and the reckless and vulgar levelling 
of American life. 1 shall certainly 
defer my sojourn in the paradise of 
tJie prairies until 1 can discover that 
the goddess of democracy has laid 
aside her club, and taken to her lyre 
or her distaff ; that the rights of man 
are not to be asserted by knocking 
every one down who differs in opinion 
with their champion ; and that a man 
may pass from bis cradle to bis grave 
Without being tarred or tatooed in 
lionour of either President Adame or 
President Jackson. 

The Capital of Tourat/ic. — * The 
French are curiously carried away 
by names. The truth is, Uiat when 
once « name has been given, those 


gay people take the affair for granted, 
and give themselves no more trouble. 
Some hundreds of years ago, this 
country, from its having been the 
favourite of some of thekiugH in times 
when Paris was little better than a 
royal dungeon, took its share of the 
royal panegyric. Where^ the king 
was a demigod, his dwelling must be 
little short (»f Olympus or the Elysian 
fields. 1'lie Touraine was thenceforth 
pronounc(‘d the “ Gardeiiof France;*' 
and as Fjenchmen uiiseitle only 
thrones, lawn, and religions, the name 
still hui vives in all the odour of anti- 
i|uity. 1 know no part of France, 
except pel haps the. Jdatai.t of the 
Angevin, which less delights the eye 
than the Touraine, chielly a dead flat, 
with the look of ha\ing hut just 
escaped one inumlation, and lying 
ready for another, Tliere are vine- 
yards, 'lis tiue, hut the Fr* iich vine- 
yard is not a brilliant rival even to 
the potatoo field, and certainly not 
within a hundiedth degree of a 
flowering field of beaus. To^n^ has 
but a single street that (lesencs the 
name. It has now but few English. 
The spell is broken. Hundreds, 
caught by the fable of its cheapness, 
gaiety, beauty, and the rest of the 
road-book eloquence, ran down from 
Paris, and up from St Malo and the 
coast. But the reality taught them 
to put faith in common fame no more. 
Tiie cheapness was extinguished, as 
It always is, where John Bull and his 
family set their foot. The gaiety 
consisted in the alternate coming-in 
of the Paris diligence and the pas- 
sage of the lumbering boats of the 
Loire ; and the beauty consisted in 
wading through a miry street to get 
into a miry road, and look over a 
Dutch landscape. 

But the city has Its memorabilia. 
It was here that the magnificence of 
the monarchy was expanded in all Its 
glories at Uie marriage of the Princess 
Madeliua with Gaston de Faix, in the 
middle of the fffteenth century. I 
trode the pavement which bad been 
honoured by the steps of our own 
paladin, the King of European Chi- 
valry, the most heroic of madmen, 
and the maddest of heroes, Cceur de 
Lion, Here, too, that fairest of the 
fair, who would have been after their 
own hearts, the most bewitching of 
profligates, and who was thrown 
away upon tho rugged virtues of 
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Scotland, Mary— lived, danced, and 
captivated. Well might the young 
beauty weep on losing sight of the 
French abore. It was the spot of all 
earth for her ; the enchanted isle of 
Another Ariel. But Tours has another 
monument which might raise the 
envy of England in all its proverbial 
immensity of litigation. The Bishop’s 
stall in the Cathedral was the object 
of a Chancery suit, which lasted up- 
wards of three centuries, from 846 to 
1199, The Bishop gained his point, 
after a long bead-roll of the pious 
litigants were laid where men go to 
law no more. It was the dearest stall 
on record, the costs of suit amoiiiit- 
Ing to about L. 130.000 sterling. 
Let Westminster Hall hide its dimi- 
nished head, or lament the days of 
glorious peculation gone. 

St Cf/r, Li/j/nrs, St Etienne. The 
fortemqne Gyan^ fortemque Chan^ 
thum of French towns, — all placed in 
fine sites, all curious from their re- 
ferences to the times when the west 
of France was made classic ground 
to us, by the battles, forays, feasts, 
and barons bold, of our Henrys and 
Edwards ; but all like seputchres, 
grim, dim, and decaying. Nothing 
gives a stronger evidence of the anti- 
commercial nature of the French- 
man, than to see a whole chain of such 
capital spots for commerce, on the 
Yery brink of a noble river, with a 
navigation for large vessels up to 
Orleans, and passing through one 
of the most productive regions of 
France, lying as desolate as a church- 
yard. All has an air the antipodes 
of commerce; the country boats 
creep like snails, the very steam- boat 
looks astray, and the passengers, up- 
ward at least, might think that they 
were penetrating the Niger from the 
Bight of Benin, and traversing forest 
and swamp,*' where man hath never, 
or hut rarely, been.” Yet this is one 
of the itoost capable provinces of the 
most capable country in the world. 

LangtaiSf Chapellc Blanc, Si Ger» 
main^ SaumH}\ All like each other, 
and containing nothing to detain the 
traveller except the passport offices, 
with their attendant ceremonies, 
which detain every one very eflfec- 
tually but the knave, the rebel, or the 
smuggler. Against those three the 
passport system was constructed ori- 
pnally. It is laughed at by the whole 
three. They have easy means of 


turning out of tlie way of Its machi- 
nery. One takes a false name, an- 
other glides along a by e-road, and an- 
other climbs over a wall. The honest 
or the unimportant traveller alone is 
the man entrapped, and a thousand 
functionaries are employed, and the 
whole intercourse of a nation is 
crippled, for the attainment of such 
intelligeiico as that Jacques Ros- 
signol, a tailor, has arrived on the 
i8th inst. from Geneva at Paris, 
with a brown complexion, blue eyes, 
and a dimple. Even in the suspected 
districts of this (quarter the system 
is a mere burlesque. How many 
Carlists or Chouans have been netted 
by it? Not one. They are more 
adroit than to give themselves up to 
the hands of their enemies. In the 
very teeth of the passport office, and 
?n sight of the gensdarmes, they 
movefroin pro\inceto province, from 
city to city, and from hduse to house ; 
settle their plans, receive their cor- 
respondences, and drink to the suc- 
cess of the legitimate throne. 

Anfjen, Classic ground again. We 
might traverse this department with 
Shakspeare in our hands. As we ap- 
proached the town, the sun lay be- 
hind the Castle, forming a dazzling 
back-ground for its masses of towers, 
roofs, and walls. The whole im- 
mense building was framed, line by 
line, in a “ rim of golden fire.'* On 
the spot where wc stopped to have 
the full benefit of this fine pheno- 
menon, might the troops of John have 
been drawn up, and the English 
trumpets flourished proud defiance 
to the banners of France and Philip. 
But tlie age of chivalry is no more^ 
and instead of imlil- clothed knights 
and velvet robed heralds, moved be- 
fore us a convoy of jack-asses, march- 
ing fur embarkation to the coast. 
The blast of the royal trumpets was 
represented only by the horn of a 
solitary waggoner, whose perfor- 
mance woula not have put Punch 
himself to shame. 

We found the men of Angers, how- 
ever, thinking of something not so 
remote from the young Arthurj|^ 
who so much troubled their fore- 
fathers. The singularly obscure 
death of the Dau|mln, the son of 
the unfortunate Louis XVL, has en« 
couraged the growth of pretenders ; 
and every petty tumult of Prance 
generates a new claimant for the 
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honoiirH of the blood-royal. A new 
dauphin hud been atailt'd at the 
fair of Angers a mouth before. I'his 
is the great marl, the great festivity, 
and the great glory of the west. It 
also forms the great fund of conver- 
sation f»»r the year to come. In 
short, nothing could be fitter for the 
publication of a new quack medi- 
cine, a new gow*rnment, or a new 
dHijphiii. Tiie prince showed him- 
S(df with tlie due proportion of mys- 
tery, was visible only from time to 
linie, Ind a favoured few, chiefly 
huge proprietors, to whom he show- 
ed his favour by especially desiring 
rhi'eks on their bankers, and won 
the licaits of the peasantry by wear- 
ing It jiorirait of the lieroic Catheli- 
rnau lound bis neck, and promising 
them all cordons of tiie new order 
of “loyalty'* the moment he was 
sealed on the throne of his ances- 
tors. *rhc French may be forgiven 
for l>eing duped a little now“ and 
then. Their notions are eager, 
quick, and delighting in romance. 
A disguised prince is sffjet thea/rirjue, 
and tills most mclo-dramatic of peo- 
ple, trike up the affair in the true 
spiiit of the stage. A loyal sove- 
r«»itMi formally taking possession of 
the, Tuileries would not have half 
the interest of a showy impostor, 
ensconcing himself behind like wain- 
scot of mouldering castles, running a 
conrai’ through nioiintain and forest, 
imi^teriiig ins faithful few at niid- 
ni jlit in some deserted heath, and 
coiiiiniirdly touching on the skirts of 
the (-luflold. The nevv dauphin, 
)n»wever, made one capital inistake. 
lly this time the con of Louis XV f. 
slumltl be between forty atid fifty 
yeai old. 'flic dauphin rejircseniatit 
was a hand'-ome. rogue, between 
twenty- five .and thirty. His night 
a])pejn;mc(*s, his flowing locks, and 
his t ft hi ilrnri helped to give 

cohoir to thirty-five. But the dif- 
ference i>f tiie chronology being in- 
disputable, the priests declared it a 
miracle; the zealots declared youth 
to be a Bourbonist quality, and the 
ladies of the' party, both old and 
yUruag, declared that robustness and 
ruddiness could he no disparage- 
ment of a royal title, let them come 
how they may. 

Tiie news which has now awakened 
all the tongues is, that the dauphin 
has been recognised by the Court of 
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.St James’s, has been promised the 
Prince.ss Victoria in marriage, and 
is on the eve of claiming his rights 
from Louis Philippe at the head of 
the Army of Bretagne. If the treaty 
is undiscoverable, the army invisible, 
and the fieet that is to bring him his 
bride, and waft them both, like a new 
Antony and Cleopatra, up the Loire, 
ie yet to be built, these are difficul- 
ties only to the prejudiced; the 
loyal show their loyalty by believing 
every thing ; and the only criminals 
on this occasion are those who are 
cold-blooded enough to doubt until 
they have the testimony of their 
eyes. The adventure is the national 
charm. Lydia Laiiguisb must have 
her elopement after all. 

Strangers who stop even for a 
day in this town, are expected to 
visit the BibliothetpiCy the 
&c., or to be considered Huns. 1 
was content to risk the name; for 
of all things this hurrying through 
libraries where we can see nothing 
but the backs of books, and col- 
lections of minerals where we can 
only gaze at them in their cup- 
boards like children's toys, is tho 
moat tiresome, trite and idle. 1 
determined not to set foot In one of 
them, from the hour when I left Pa- 
ris to the hour when I should find 
myself happily housed at Bleurice s 
again. But the barrister and the nU 
'^'ere of a different opinion. 
They sallied out on a general recon- 
nf»it^*ring of the town lions ; the bar- 
rister only stipulating that he should 
nut he compi'JJed to visit any peni- 
tentiary, prison, house of reform, or 
any thing whatever connected with 
the machinery of French justice, of 
w'liich he seemed to have conceived 
a very John Builish idea. The aU 
on the other l»and, stipulating 
that nolliing in the shape of public 
office, police, or diplomacy, should 
be urged on him. They had evident- 
ly been saturated with both their 
professions, and were by no means 
anxious to admit any further increase 
of either from tlie stores of France. 
They set o6 to make their discover- 
ies. I walked to the Botanic Garden, 
where I might enjoy the sight of 
nature without being perplexed w-ith 
the contrivances, annoyed by the af- 
fectations, or pained by the miseries 
of man. I bad left Paris without 
visiting a single madhouse^ and Lon* 
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don without ever haviiipf desired to 
witness au execution. In LiNbon, a 
du2^e.n deserters liad been sboi witli- 
in my iiearin^, yet 1 'va»* never 
tempted to add the si^bt to the sound; 
and in Madrid, a Fraueesatlo noble 
liad perii^lied by on a scaf- 

fold, uidcb dailveiied the windows 
of my hotel, yet I suflert.(l the law 
to take its course, vviilioiit a.ssiUhitf, 
as tbe plir.w is, at a ceieiiiouial 
which brought out all the holy, aud 
3 H)bIe, and wealthy, and wise, and 
even all the fair of the capital. 1 
must plead p^uilty to the charge of 
being totally incurious on those mat* 
tors. I leave the pleasure of seeing 
tbe ravings, the terrors, ilje toituies, 
and the dying agonies of human be- 
ings, to amatciua. 

Dined at the house of a seigneur 
at a slioit distance from the town. 
My two fi icuds were of the party. 
We met some intelligent men of the 
neighbourhood, and several very 
agreeable women too, who would 
have passed for beauties in St 
James's, if their eyes were not too 
brillianr, and their complexion trop 
2 ?nm(nutfs, The day passed plea- 
fiaiiily. Tiie manners ut the French 
provincial of a certain order are al- 
ways attractive. Less busy, and 
less selbhatisbed than those of the 
haunters of Paris, they are to an 
Lugli^h taiste much more pleasing, 
as being much calmer, manlier, aud 
plainer. A Parisian coxcomb is of ail 
coxcombs the most insufl'ei able, llis 
address to man is tbe very essence 
of insolent coudesceiisiou, his ad- 
dress to wMunan is scarcely more 
than a permission for ber t(» die at 
his feet. Tiie tutrreiUvtu of the cfinus^ 
see d' Anti u lias now turned to the 
politician. But his politics are like 
his other fashions, the politics of au 
hour; aud whether he borrows his 
next suit of notions from England or 
from America, from Turk or 1 artar. 
It will be equally the ratje for the 
time, and be equally throw'n off the 
moment he gets tired of it. 

The Vendee and its pro.spect8, na- 
tural and political, were among tbe 
topics of the table* The opinions 
were considerably opposed, and it 
was one of the evidences of a high- 
er cultivation of the understanding 
to hear the dispassionate manner in 
which those opinions were discussed. 
I happened to ask a pale, quick-eyed 


little personage, who had talked a 
great deal, and very amusingly, on 
all subjects, whether there would be 
any difliculty in our penetrating 
through the country ? ** Not the 
slightest,” said he, *■ provided you 
leave your purses behind there. 
The gallant ('hoiiaus distlain to pay 
any taxes, but they love to collect 
them ; and the peasant! y having no- 
thing left, their only empU>ymeut is 
with the travellers.” As the sen- 
tence was concluding, T happened 
to raise my eyes to the face of a bne 
looking, ratlmr old man, who sat 
opposite. It was clear that the lan- 
guage did not please him, for his 
brow darkened, and he cast a deep 
glance on the speaker, who, how’ever, 
went on. “ In Pai is,” said he, ” they, 
1 understand, feel great alarms at the 
state of the west. If those alarma 
are affected, 1 admit the dexteiity of 
the ritKc, for the populace are best to 
be managed by tales of tbe nationa] 
danger. It was the old system of 
the Republic. The Dautoris aud 
Marats knew' well how to manage 
mobs, every ring of the tocsin was a 
kiieil to liberty, and every rumour 
of war in tin* provinces a new sum- 
mons to despotism.” 

Bui, Moiiisnurlt Pr/sidifU^'^ said 
our host, whatever we may think 
of the * tiiree dayis,’ X^ouis-Philippe 
is neither a Dauiou nor a despot.” 

** No man less so,” said tiie speak- 
er, whom I now found lo be the 
head of one of the provincial courts ; 
** but in all govern merits the nature 
of the governed must he con|ulted ; 
and if ilie mob of ihe inetiopolis are 
to be kept in order only by rumtyn- 
cea of the wan in the west, you 
may trust me that the old cry of* the 
couutry in danger ’ will echo through 
France till w'e all are where no cry 
can reach our ears. The whole is a 
fantasy ; the spirit of tbe Vendee Is 
dead.” 

Pardon me, monsieur,” inter- 
rupted the old vJuvulin^ ** it may 
sleep, but it is not dead.” 

1 now found that he had served. 

“ Monsieur le. Colonel^' said my 
peiglihour, with a bow of evideif 
respect, ** no man honours more than 
1 do the attacbmeiit of brave men to 
a noble cause, however unfortunate. 
But the Vendee is changed. The 
nobles are still as gallant as any who 
ever died under the banner of the 
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liliefl ; but for v(rbat are they to fight ? 
They have their religion oecure, iheir 
eBt(itos» their personal rights. I'he 
Bourbons are gone, they have sub- 
mitted to be dethroned by a rabble, 
and they have passed sentence of 
exile upon their dynasty.** 

All true,” said the Chevalier; 

an evil star u'as on their race. They 
ought to liave perinhed on the 
throne.” 

Alonsiiur ir ColotuI, those days 
^rc gone by. T)»e Hourbons expired, 
not like a conilagnition, whi( h re- 
quires to be trampled out, but like a 
lamp wliich dies of itself. A feeble 
old man, a woman, and a childless 
husband, were all the wrecks of the 
proud monarchy. Nations will not 
light fur lictions. The cold reality 
W'as too strung for the illusion, and 
France refused to shed her blood fqr 
a race lit only for the cloister.” 

“ VVe shall see,** said the Colonel. 

The same love of change w’hich 
made, may rnismake. There is still 
a scion of the old tree. You, sir,’* 
said he, addressing me, ** belong to 
a country where loyalty is native; 
your history has been always the 
great lesson of experience to all na- 
tions. You have had an example 
In your annals of a dynasty over- 
tbr(»wu by the popular w ill, and over- 
llir(»wn upon good cause ; yet of the 
spirit of aitaclnneut kept ali\e w ith 
an undying flame, uuextiuguished 
even by the glories of the noblest 
usurper that ever seized a throne, 
and burning up on the first relaxa- 
tion of the pressure with more than 
Its original lustre. The feelings of 
a peoide are not to be buried under 
acts of inuoicipal councilvS, or the 
parchments of a provisional legisla- 
ture.” 

1 instanced the case of Scotland 
and the Stuarts, where even a weak 
and singularly uunatioual dynasty 
had yet been so dear to the cbivalric 
feelings of the people, as to produce 
4wo civil wars, and this, too, among 
a nation as little liable to the charge 
of sentimentality as any portion of 
the globe. The old colonel bowed, 
my illustration was applauded on all 
hands, the cause ot romance was 
triu in pliant, and Monsieur ie IVtad- 
dentf with all the reason of the case 
on his side, was defeated with infi- 
nite ftiaugbter. 


The subject was delicate, and I 
turned it oil' to the state of the arts 
in France. There i was overwhelmed 
with a torrent of unanimity. No 
Frenchman thatl have evtu* tnetcim 
resist the temptation of believing that 
bis country is at the summit of every 
thing elegant and intellectual- But 
this subject was likely to produce 
belligerency of another kind. My 
fiieiid the barrister happened to have 
sorneihing of the coynosanir. about 
him, and as be w'as seated at my siife 
1 hud the benefit of ail bis annuta- 
tioiis. Ihe piciiires in the public 
gallery were the topic. A Cleopatra 
or a (■lytemmtstra of some, pupil of 
David W'as mentioned as the nr jdit a 
////ru of design. 

“ The grace of a poissan/r, the 
postnre of an opera dancer, and ihe 
colouring of a uiuniiny,’* w'«as uiy 
fiiend's expressive whisper. A cele- 
brated landscape, taken from the 
banks of the river, was next praised. 

“ A Pontyfiool tea-tray,” was the 
comment. Then came the panegy i ic 
of a Cupid and Psyche, the favour- 
ite, though, it must be acknowledged, 
the W'onderfully tame, subject ot the 
Fren<‘h painters. 

A pair of waxen dolls stuck into 
an arbour of japanned evergreens 
and tinplate roses ; tlie iigiiresasbtifi 
as if they bad been just bi ought from 
the hands of the iiumane Scuiety, 
the countenances about the expres- 
sion of a boiled chicken, the dra- 
peries foimal as window curtains, 
and the attitudes owintr all iheir in- 
nocence to their insipid iiy.’* 

So said iny implacable friend, to 
my very considerable fear of his 
touching the amnur-proptr of the 
circle too roughly for even French 
poliieneKs to admire the honesty of 
the criticism. It must be admitted 
that ” there is much to be said on 
both sides.’* The last unlucky topic 
was a statue of “ Jcuue Apollon ” 
slaying the Python. The elegance, 
the lightness, the animation, and a 
bundled other qualiiies of this figure, 
W'ere talked of us forming a new era 
in French sculpture. 

“ i have seen that too,” said my 
friend, with a writhe on his counte- 
nance, which told me bis opinion at 
once. 

Then,’* said 1, “ the less that U 
said on tbo topic the better> 1 sup- 
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pose.” But the hint would not be 
taken, and, to my astouisliment, be 
began to think aloud. 

” An Apollo, and a young Apollo, 
too I ” he murmured ; an Indian 
purgler playing tricks with a viper. 
Glare! a pctriiird ropo-daneer. Dig- 
nity! a lay.fiffure thrown into the 
heroics ; an apotheosis of the cramp ; 
disttn tioii from top to toe.” 

I iinmcdiatoly rose from the table, 
ohservod on the peculiar iiuencss of 
the evening, and carried off my un- 
friend under cover of a 
wig'll to promenade the environs be- 
fore the magnificent sunset had taken 
its leave. Fortunately he spoke Eng- 
lish ; and though his disapproval was 
sufllciently evident from his visage, 
yet as the French, in the first place, 
scarcely conceive tlie possibility of 
any difference of opinion with them 
on subjects so exclusively their own 
as painting, sculpture, and the theatre, 
and in tlie next, they never speak 
any other language tidcrably, he es- 
caped being entangled in a contro- 
versy, which might have been cleared 
up only by pistol or rapier. 

The however, insisted on 

our gi/jjig to \isit one statue, which 
no deun'Vits <d’ art c<iul(l deprive of 
its honours I gavtj way, nnd the 
wiiol'i party followed, under the 
guidance of the enthusiastic Spa- 
niaid. “ /.e said he, as he 

brouglit us in front of a figure, wor- 
thy of tlie best days of the art. But 
the expression w'as still finer than the 
execution. It was the marble figure 
of a Vendt-an chieftain, in the full 
costume, the Sj)aniMh luit and falling 
pbniK', the scatf ami arms leaning 
upon a cross, in testimony of adhe- 
rence to the ancient faith, and with 
the true Vendeau motto at its side. 
For God and the King.” 1 at once 
exclaimed, “ Gathrdineau I ” My con- 
jecture was right, and 1 was compli- 
mented on a’d liands for the quirk- 
ness of my penetration. When the 
burst W'as over, I endeavoured to 
lighten the weight of the di^'eovery 
by acknowledging that 1 liad seen a 
print of the statue in Paris. But 
there was no escaping from their de- 
termination to praise, and the com- 
pliments which might have been re- 
fused to my penetration, were now 
given to my sincerity. Cathelineau’s 
earoer was one of the striking evi- 
dences how short a period may some- 


times be required for an imperish- 
able fame. In three months he rose 
from the situation of a village car- 
rier, or small trader in the manufac- 
tures of the peasantry, to the actual 
rank of general-in-chief of the roy- 
alist army, though it was crowded 
with names of nobles and great 
landed proprielors of the pro\ince. 
But revolutions are the true stage 
for the display of all talents, good 
and evil. His honesty and dignity 
of mind, and his genuine zeal, com- 
bined with tlie more conspicuous 
gifts of the most daring intrepidity, 
and a native genius for tlic conduct 
of armies, distanced all rompetiior- 
ship. His career was as brief as it 
was brilliant; he fell on the field of 
battle ill 179^, exactly a year and 
three months from the lime of his 
taking up arms, (^atlielineau was a 
hero, and his statue ought to stand 
on the highe'it pedestal,* in whatever 
temple France hluill yet erect to the 
true glory of her name. 

AV/wA A. Arrived, after a jounu^y 
of sixty miles over the lougliest 
roads in Europe, or only eijuuHeil by 
the route from St Petersburg to Mos- 
cow in the first thaw. As it was 
completely dark when we reached 
the city ive wen» at the mercy of our 
postilions, who, of course, carried us 
whither tliey would. 'Fhey were or- 
dered to diive up to th<‘ ]>rincipal 
inn. But the lionour of Nantes was 
grievously in danger if their choice 
was to he conclusiv e. U e found our- 
selves in the couit yard of a hoitUe- 
rif which niiglit have figured in the 
robber scenes of Gil Bias. 1 was de- 
termined to resist this, and lurnt^ to 
iny companions for their ideas. But 
the Spaniard was inurrnuiiiig some 
ballad of the Guadalqui\er in his 
sleep, and the barrister’s cliaracte- 
lisiic answer was, “ Doubtless the 
fellows have done their best. Tlie 
place looks wretclied, but how can 
you expect better iii the kingdom ? ” 
This w^as desperate. But, if the pos- 
tilions were resolved, so was 1. 1 got 
out of the carriage, threw iny cloak 
over ray arm, and thus prepare,d for 
a bivouac in the streets, if necessary, 
went forth on my adventures, fol- 
lowed by innumerable shrugs and 
saciis from the waiters of the hotel, 
wlio had palpably marked us for their 
prey. My search was perfectly suc- 
cessful. At the turning of tlie next 
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street 1 found a capita] hotel, with a 
whole illumination of lamps bluKing 
in iiB front, a troop of welUdresHeci 
lackeys hurrying through the house, 
festivity and feasting in all directions, 
and the whole forming the most com- 
plete contrast to thtj dingy, dismal, 
half-prison, to which we had been so 
im[)iidently consigned. I returned 
immediately, but 1 had been a bad 
tactician in leaving my baggage be- 
hind me. The Frenchmen were too 
<iuick not to perceive my error, and 
1 had scarcely left the court-yaid be- 
fore every trunk and valise, even to 
a night cap, was whirled out of the 
britcfika, and stowed away in the 
hotel. Of my unlucky fi lends they 
liad made prize, — an equally unre- 
sisting prey ; for the nitm hf. was still 
in the land of dreams, and the bar- 
rister, tlunkiug that he would fare no 
better by any change, was for once 
despairingly submisHive. I found 
them both in a wild long room, with 
a pair of tapers before them, which, 
of course, s«*rvcd only to “ make 
darkness visible,'' and with a squalid 
waiter laying the cloth for doubtless 
as squalid u meal. But my arrival 
wonderfully altered the state of af- 
fairs. The discovery that not merely 
something better, but something best, 
W'as t<i be found within a couple 
of hundred yards, rallied the latent 
energies of the party. We instantly 
ordered our travelling apparatus to 
be replaced, and prepared to move 
to our new <juarters. But this the 
landlord o])pused ; we had taken pos- 
session, and mubt remain. The 
waiters drew up in a grim rank in his 
rear to oppose oflir exit, and behind 
them was a long vista of the fimmes 
fie chnmhret w'ith their wild faces and 
ilying Nautoise caps, ready to join the 
fray. 1 was still determined to sup 
where 1 could get the best supper, 
and sleep where 1 should have no 
fears of being buried under the ruins 
before morning. At length the land- 
lord mentioned the w^ord Law, and 
threatened to call in the gendarmerie. 
This was an unlucky slip, for the bar- 
rister instantly stood forth as our 
champion. The word was to his ears 
like the sound of the trumpet to the 
war-horse. It put him completely 
on his mettle. He defied the iandt- 
lord, bade him do his worst, laughed 
at the gendarmerie ; and with some 
thundering expressions in his native 


tongue, which the Frenchman pro- 
bably took for magic, marched at our 
head out of the bouse. The evening 
went oft* gaily; the mere contrast of 
what we had escaped, with the com- 
forts of our new domicile, the hand- 
some apartment, the lights, the well- 
dressed and active waiters, and the 
excel J eu t e n ter tai n m e n t, w' e re e u o ugh 
to exhilarate men less disposed to 
ci)jf»y the passing hour. TJie young 
Spaniard found in the billiard room 
some of his countrymen connected 
with commerce. They joined us at 
table, threw off Uie Spanish gravity 
with great effect, sang, drank, and 
would have danced if we had let 
them, talked tieason against all w'bo 
laid taxes upon wit and wine, and 
took their leave, giving us invitaiions 
enough for a mouth to come. 

AantcR. — Just returned, after a 
highly interesting excursion through 
the department. The city itself 
figures in the whole history of the 
Vendean war, and has always formed 
the principal object of the A'endean 
campaigns. This arises from its po- 
sition. Standing on the conlliix of 
the Loire, the, Erdre, and the Sevre- 
INautaise, and connecting them all, it 
thus commands the priucip i) naviga- 
tion of the w^est. As the capital of 
the departuieut of the Loire Infe- 
rieure, it is surrounded by the C 'liouan 
country on all sides, into which it 
sends lines of coinniunieaiiou. A 

S owerful insurrectionary force in 
[antes must be virtually master of 
a fourth of France, and w'ould be a 
most formidable tlireateuer of Paris 
itself. Backed by England, or a fleet 
which kept the sea open, and flanked 
by the 1 vndee Proper on one side 
and Brittany on the other, it W'ould 
be tlie citadel of a fortilieJ country 
W'hicb nothing could force, and which 
notbing but the ill luck of the Bour- 
bons prev ented from being long since 
the capital of a new monarchy. 

Went over the ground on the road 
lo Clisson, where the Chouaiis last 
year distinguished themselves by a 
little action, w^orlhy of the old lime. 
The arrival of a battalion of the 
King^s troops in the neighbourhood 
had been looked on as the signal of 
some new exertion of violence ; and 
a small detachment of Chouans, 
evidently of a better order than 
those to whom the name has lately 
devolved, determined to strike ter- 
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ror into the new com man (hint, hy 
6howiu£^ him of iviiat nn*ral tho tiuo 
in€»n of the Veixlf'C w<'!'e made. 
According to some reports, their 
immediate ohjeet to l(*rm a 

nmU na for a pi-neial insuiTcetion ; 
acer)rdi!iix to oiIk*i 8, to seize the 
ConimaiHlaTit atid iiis slafl in their 
beds. Jt was lull as likely to have 
been a men^ dash of restless intre- 
pidity, But, by some aeeident, their 
inarch transpired, and they were 
found resting, or waiting for re- 
cruits, ill the neighbourhood of one 
of the huge old farm-houses, which 
in this high sounding land are called 
chateaur. Between two and three 
hundred of the regular troops were 
ordered to fall on them. But the 
Chouans stood to their arms, and 
fired from the wall of the farm yard 
with effect, until they saw consider- 
able breaches made by the axes and 
hammers of the assailants. They 
then fpiietly withdrew from the wall, 
entered the chateau, and resolutely 
prepared to sell their lives dear. 
The attacking party now found that 
they had engageil in an enterprise 
that promihed to gi\e them some 
trouble, and they sent for reiutorce- 
meiils. In the mean time they made 
several attempts to get within the 
wall. But the C houans were good 
shots, their fire from the windows 
was destructive, and the troops were 
forced l<^ retire will) Another 

experiment was now made ; a ladder 
was raised against a corner of the 
cliateau. which was ou» of the ran ere 
of fire tiom the windows, iialf a dozen 
soldiers reached ll.e roof, whic h was 
composed of annhuodance of old, dry 
wood, for* ed ri hole in it, and filled 
it with lighted fagots and gunpow- 
der. In fi\e iniiiijte,^ the roof was 
a shecit of flame. The troops now 
rushed forward in the idea of an 
easy victory over men who were in 
danger of beincr crushed by the fall- 
ing roof, or burned alive. But the 
defenders returned their hhouts by a 
voile)' still better directed than be- 
fore, and the troops again were 
forced to take shelter from their 
abowers of ball. Intelligence of the 
engagement had by this time spread 
to the quarters of the battalion, and 
more troops, with an officer of su- 
perior rank, were sent at full speed. 
On their reaching the chateau, of 
which the roof still blazed^ without 


red ucing i ts gal Ian t garrison to surren- 
der, the officer ordered the ground 
floor to he set on fire. A company 
of sappers were sent on this work, 
who threw in combustibles, by which 
the whole of the lower fl<»or was 
soon in flames. The Chouans were 
still undismayed. Of their two offi- 
cers, one took charge of the firing 
from the upper windows, while the 
other cut up the floors, and made 
loop holes to fire downwards. The 
sappers and troops had no sooner 
rushed in, than they were astonished 
to find themselves exposed to a 
fierce discharge from above on their 
very heads. They could not stand 
this fire, which they had no means 
of returning. They all burst out of 
the chateau, and again took refuge 
behind the buildings of the farm- 
yard. The Chouans gave a luirraiv 
and shouted, “ F/tv' F.” All 

attacks were now intermitted, and 
the fire was left to do its woik. The 
building ivas rapidly catching flame, 
and the only fate of these hi are fel- 
lows seemed to be tlmt of perishing 
helplessly in its ruin**. 

In this desp(*rate emergeney they 
adopt(‘d a resolution, which, iMr had 
been found in the Greek or llmnan 
annals, would have been panetryrized 
as one of the finest acts of deliberate 
heroism. The original number li?;d 
been about fifty, some Lad alieady 
fallen, and the question uas now, 
as the clinieau was no longer de- 
fensible, l»y nhat means a letreat 
could be eflectt*d. For all it was im- 
piFSsible, while the soldiery were 
rejidy to fire on every man udio 
stirred. It was •then determined 
that a part should remain in the 
building, keeping up a fire of mus- 
ketry till they perished, and thus 
taking off the attention of the enemy. 
Fight volunteered thus to die. 
Thirt3' rnc were to attempt the /for- 
f/>. Tin* attempt was speedily made; 
the forlorn liope spread themselves 
through the chambers, whi<*h were 
burning above and below tliem ; ran 
from window to windt^w, tlius con- 
cealing theirnumbers, and attliesamn 
time firing as fast as possible. That 
thirty-five broke an opening through 
the back wall of the building, and 
rushed, under cover of their com- 
rades* musketry and Ute blaze of the 
chateau. Three were killed before 
they could get out of shot They 
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had scarcely disapponr^'fl, bc'fore 
the entire range et' ilie chambers 
fell with a loud (Tash. All was now 
over. The troops could find no- 
thing in a heap oF ashes ; and after 
c’ollccting their dead and wounded, 
were marched back to their quar- 
ters. It is gratifying to know that 
the gallant forlorn-hope survived. 
When they felt the floor beginning 
to give way under tliem, they sprang 
together into one of those recesses 
common in old deep waits of such 
buildings. I'here they remained 
perfectly silent, suiTering dread- 
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fully from heat and siiffocntion, but 
iiidiher bring, nor being flrcd on. 
The troops had taken it for gi anted 
that they were smouldering under 
the blazing rafters, and looked lor 
them no more. The Chouans remain- 
ed in their recess until the blaze 
went down and night fell. Then they 
came out, crossed the country by 
ways known only to themselves, 
and rejoined their astonished and 
rejoicing comrades. Those are but 
some of the wonders of this coun- 
try, even in its modern state. 1 
have many more to tell. 


The Land of the Chovmu 


LETTER FROM A LIRERAL WHIG. 


Sir, — In a letter which I lately ad- 
dressed to you on the occasion of Sir 
Robert Peers accession to oflire, I 
made a brief exposition of the senti- 
ments I have long entertained as to 
the virtual extinction of i’arty, in the 
sense in which that woid has been 
understood as directing the machine 
of govtfrnm<»nt for nearly two cen- 
turies. 'riie distitietioii of Whig and 
Tory has long ceased to exist for any 
purposes but tliose of mere faction. 
Let us li<q»e that it bns now ceased, 
even in tliat respc'ct aKo. We are 
all alike interested in the preserva- 
tion of our lives and properties, and 
in the due admiuistratiiin of law, by 
wbicb abme we ran liope to maintain 
either. Wliai that law shall be, is 
the only (juestiori on which there can 
exist any difference of opinion among 
us; and to hold either, with so.iie, 
that, being once fixed, it ought to be 
retained as immutable, or, with 
others, that it is made only to under- 
go incessant <*hanges at the mere 
caprice of a mob assuming to itself 
the name of the Sovereign People, is 
ecpially irrational. Between these 
extremes lies a very wide middle 
space— quite wide enough for the 
rec4*ptionof various shades of opinion 
— some of them nearly as far asun- 
der as the extremes from which they 
separate. Yet, as all, more or less, 
admit the reforming principle, and 
none go so far as avowedly to em- 
brace the principle of the overthrow 
of all existing institutions, they can- 
not, in strict propriety, be classed 
under any denominations hitherto 


invented — those of Reformer and 
Anti- reformer, Destructive and Con- 
servative, being alike inapplicable 
when used in their fullest meaning. 
The true distinction is between tbf»sc 
who, though enemies to all abu^e‘», 
prefer a cautious and safe, but pos- 
sibly a slow process for the extirpa- 
tion of them, to a r*Tsh and violent 
course of proceeding which endan- 
gers the whole body politic in the 
attempt to remove them, and those, 
who, regardless of consequeuces, 
would rather rush headlong into re- 
bellion and revolution, than de’ay for 
an instant the full accoinplihliment 
of all that they consider necessary 
to the perfection of government. The 
distinction between windoin ami fol- 
ly, sense and madness, reasoning 
persuasion and stupid and relentless 
compulsion, is not wider than ibis 
distinciion ; and yet it is priucipnlly 
betw^een these two rival classes of 
candidates that the British people 
have to make their choice at the pre- 
sent election. Can the issue be 
doubtful y If it be, there are, indeed, 
small hopes of averting from the na- 
tion a train of consequences too fear- 
ful to think of; and the worst pre- 
dictions of those who opposed the 
late great change in the representa- 
tion which l,in common with somany 
others, supported from a principle of 
honest confadence in the good sensA 
and real patriotism of the great bulk 
of the people, will be too fatally real- 
ized. Much 88 all classes of the 
community are interested in the de« 
clsion of the question now pending. 
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none perhaps are so deeply concern- 
ed as those with which 1 I'eel and 
profess myself to be ideiiiified — 
namely, tlie sincere and '‘honest 
friends of constitutional reform, who 
really meant no more than they pro- 
fessed, and who contributed ihi^ir en- 
deavours to the success of the under- 
taking from a conviction that it was 
safe no less than requisite. Averse 
from all change, unless in the shape 
of real and s(did improvement- 
enemies alike to the revolutionary 
and to the mere passive- obedience 
principle, but far more to the former, 
on account of tlie imminent dangers 
attending it, than to the latter, of 
which tiie perils are comparatively 
chimerical— great indeed muht ive 
acknowledge to be our share of moral 
Tespousibility for the event, and 
doubly solicitous onglit we to feel 
ourselves that it may not be such as 
to prove the fallacy of our judgments 
and tlie rashness of our well-meant 
but mistaken endeavours. 

Before, however, another fortnight 
shall have passed, — bef'oie what I 
am now wilting can meet the public 
eye, — the character of the new Par- 
liament will already have been deter- 
mined, BO far as it can bo inferred 
from that of the individual members 
who are destined to compose it. But, 
as has already been shown by fre- 
quent experience, the actual conduct, 
even of individuals, is by no ineaiiH 
securely to be anticipated from their 
professions, more especially from 
such professions as aie usually made 
on the liuslings at periods of great 
popular excitement, or for the un- 
worthy olqecl of overthrowing a 
ministry chosen by the King under 
circumstances which admitted no 
alternative, and offciing the pioinise 
of a wise and liberal government ; 
and, therefore, even though the Par- 
liament about to be returned should 
unhappily prove of such a complex- 
ion, as to be incompatible with the 
continuance of that Ministry, and 
^us again for a time to overcloud or 
darken our present fair prospect of 
security and improvement, still w'e 
must neither abandon hope for our- 
selves, nor allow our adversaries to 
triumph in the expectation that all 
their wild dreams of liber^ and 
equality, — the separation of Church 
and State, — the demolition of the 
House of Lords^— and the conversion 


of that of the Commons into aik 
annual assembly to be cboseii by 
uuiversal 8ufi*tHge,uiid presided over 
by an elective magistrate with tlie 
name of King, Protector, or Slav<v 
as may best suit the humours of mob- 
majesty, — will he instantly realized. 
No— the case will even then he again, 
as it has been so often before, — the. 
Bubverters wilt become conserva- 
tors, though with a far worse grace, 
and ail incalculably smaller chance 
of peace and stability. Then it will 
be that those who are noiv most cla- 
morous in the senseless cry about; 
“ following out the principles of tlie 
Reforiii Bill/' at the siime time that, 
with most marvellous consistency, 
they are advo(*ating the alteration, 
by way of extension, of that gieat 
measure of national sctilement in 
some of its most important ])ro vi- 
sions, will too late lament tlie very 
obvious consiMpienres of their iiicM - 
dible folly ; when, instead of abiding 
by the. real principles of the Act, as 
a part of the established law of the 
land, which the new Minister frankly 
and honestly piofesHCS the willing- 
ness of himself, and those with wh<mi 
he is associated to consider it, they 
will beamply justified, if they should 
see reason to do so, in themseUes 
departing from that which their ad - 
versaries refuse to adhere to, and in 
pleading M^//’iUbane and inii'C'hiet 
conduct as a suflit lent (xcuse for 
their own return to the piiucipleH 
winch led them so long and so 
strenuously to oppose it. 1 am not 
now addrefising myself to those 
whose real object aud desire is eivil 
war and destruction, but to thdfee 
who vainly and 'perilously imagine 
that there is any way left, but one, 
for averting such a tremendous 
catastrophe. 

Supposing, however, the groat 
question of the Elections settled, and 
the Ministry (which God grant!) 
secure in their places, and able to 
proceed temperately, but firmly, in 
the great work, — not, according to 
the silly jargon already denounced, 
of ** foifowing out the Reform Bill,*' 
but of redeeming the pledges givea 
by the Premier himself in his address 
to his constituents, ^the next object^ 
with all true friends of their country, 
wijl^ be to see that he acts up to the 
spirit of his large and ample pro- 
mises, and, with Skis view, maturely 
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10 weigh and eonsider what are tiiose 
measureH of roiu-iliatioti and ann ud- 
meut wliich the present state of the 
nation imperatively demands, and 
which can, with safety to the esta- 
blished constitution, he granted. 

First, as to the Church. To con- 
cede to tlie ]>iHsenterH, as a mutter 
of right, eith(?r of their three princi- 
pal objects, — the abolition of tithes, 
exemption from church rate, or Jid- 
niission to the universities, — would 
be nothing less than to give up the 
question as to a separate (/hnreh 
Establishriient. It is somewhat ex- 
traordinary tliat the Dissenters them- 
selves — (always meaning, by the 
term, that turbulent and seditious 
portion of them who assume to be 
the representatives of the sense <»f the 
whole body) — have not discovered 
this to be the case, and that, instead 
of claiTKiiiring for the seymration 
of Church and State, which is an 
object. In/ dirent mrans utterly unat- 
tainable, they have not enough of the 
wiliness of the serpent to confine 
their demands to some*, one or other 
of those points which, with a little 
caution and forbearance, it is possi- 
ble they might have accomplished 
by way of surprise, and which, once 
established, would have given them 
the benefit of the entire principle 
they are now contending for. It is, 
perhaps, more creditalde to their 
honesty than to their good sense or 
good temper, tliat they spoke out 
more ydniniy ; and by thus dropping 
the mask from the face of their iu- 
tentioiiH, they have put the defend- 
ers of tlifi citadel sufficiently on their 
guard to prevent the possibility of 
its being taken by a mere coup de 
vuiiiu Let us not, however, on the 
other hand, he deterred by their bul- 
lying airs and gestures, and by their 
insulting refusal to accept (as they 
phrase it) any thing short of the full 
measure of their revolutionary re- 
quisition, from doing either w'liat is 
just and reasonable in itself, or what 
the spirit of the times actually ap- 
pears to demand of us. Let us re- 
collect also, that Uiere are very many 
among our non-conformist brethren 
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whom it would be equally unwise 
and iincharitahle to confound with 
tlte mass, or to render subject to the 
penalty of their extravagant madness 
and folly.* 

I Jiave already, on a previous oc- 
casion, stated at some length the 
grounds of luy conviction that there 
is no reasonable cause of apprehen- 
sion from the Dissenters, considered 
as a distinct independent body ; and 
all iny subsequent reflections have 
tended to confirm me in that belief. 
It is not, however, less the interest 
or the duty of those who support the 
Establishment to endeavour to con- 
ciliate the SeparatistH to the utmost 
extent that is consistent with their 
main object; and 1 am fully per- 
suaded that it is at least equally the. 
wish of the moderate and ratiiiual 
of all persuasions to meet any libe- 
ral concession with grateful and cor- 
dial acceptance. The true interest 
of all lovers of peace and good go- 
vernment, whether Dissenters or 
Churchmen, is to unite in repress- 
ing violence and fanaticism ; and to 
do BO on the broad and Catholic 
principle, that, however necessary 
it may be for the welfare of society 
(as- htre ronstifuted) to give the as- 
cendency to a National Church, ( ven 
to the extent of requiring all others 
to pay for its support, as for that of 
any other National Establishment, 
yet it is utterly absurd to suppose 
that conscientious difierences in re- 
ligious opinion are to be either sud- 
denly annihilated, or to be any thing 
but exasperated and widened by a 
system of jealous exclusion. The 
principle of IMn/totfs Tuhration — a 
term now disdainfully repudiated as 
altogether unworthy the advanced 
light of the age, though not many 
years since adopted as the highest 
standard of Christian charity and 
philanthropy — consists, not in indif- 
lerencc to all creeds and forms of 
belief — not in rashly breaking dowu 
ancient embankments, without re- 
gard to the wide-wastingdesti action 
which may ensue from their demo- 
lition — nor in admitting the maxim 
of the omnipotence of truth as a suf- 
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• The above aonteneea were written btfotf the announcement of the Rcaolutions of the 
Birmingham DiaaGntera, with the eigiiature of the Rev. Timothy Eaat, aa chairman ; of 
course before the appearance of Sir Robert Peers dignified and temperate ^•«wer. It af- 
fords the writer no small gratification to find an echo to hia sentiinents in such a quarter. 
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firioot reason for abandonins; llie aid 
of defensive armour, and enierinfl: 
the lists naked— an act of Huicidnl 
folly not to be paralleled hy any of 
Don Quixote's wildestarliievemeiits, 
and which the sober ('’huirh of 
England (which, however, has her 
fanatical <*hi]dreu no less than the 
Diaaeiiters) will never seriously 
think of pi'rpetratiiig. The free and 
eqtial participation of all civil rights 

the exercise of mutual charity and 

benevolence in the widest possible 
extent— the abstinence from all dog- 
inatism and hitter censoriousness — 
these are the criteria by which to 
distinguish the tolerant from the in- 
tolerant, of whatever sect or com- 
munion. 

Now, of all the claims of Dissen- 
ters for the redress of what they are 
pleased to denominate nrievaoces — 
although, in the usual acceptation of 
that term, as implying a refusal of 
what they have a tetjal ritj/it to de- 
mand, I deny that there are any ex- 
isting — that of being admitted to the 
privilege of degrees at the universi- 
ties is/if not tlie most plausible, that 
(of all others) the dniial of which is 
roost n ruff II q to the sensibilities of 
tho^'CjWht), Ironi their circumstances 
and »«taiion in society, are rf^ason- 
ahly to be premmed best disposed 
to iinitfi with t'hurchmen in defence 
of the constitution. To witlihold 
from individuals of that description 
the advantage of participation in the 
honours, and even emoluments of 
these venerable institutions, to any 
extent that may be consistent wiili 
the nof interests of the establish- 
ment, and witii the far higher inte- 
rests of religion itself, tvould bo to 
the last doL^ree impolitic — to do 
so from merely sordid or arrogant 
motives, alike foolish and wicked. 
It is a subject, nevertbelesH, of the 
greatest difliculty, and retpnring the 
utmost delicacy of management. It 
is pre-eminently fitted to be the w'ork 
of time and gradual persuasion, ra- 
ther than of violent and hasty enact- 
ment; and if Oxford could^ in the 
first instance, be induced to open 
her gates only as wide as ('ambridge 
has done already, that concession 
might perhaps be followed at no very 
distant interval, by a postponement of 
the period of subscription in both uni- 
versities, to that of admission to the 
degree which confers a seat among 
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llie governing bod}*, or by ro<juiring 
it only as a (iualificaiioti fi>r a voice 
in the senate liouse, without preju- 
dice to the mere honorary distinc- 
tion. With respect to the regulations 
and discipline of the particular col- 
leges, tliey must (of course) bo left 
to themselves ; and, whether it might 
or might not be expadient to autho- 
rize tlie foundation of any separate 
colleges or halls for the I)isHenters 
themselves, subject to no other re- 
strictions than those which are im- 
posed by the laws of the University, 
is a point to which, w^htle 1 do not 
presume to anticipate the objections 
there may lie in the way of it, it 
seems worth while at least to draw 
attention. And let it be always re- 
membered, that whatever is done or 
conceded on this most important 
head, so much is effected towards the 
separation of the moderate and in- 
telligent among the dissenters from 
the great body of the destructi\es. 

Ou the subject of church rates, I am 
content to abide by the promise held 
fiirth in the address of the Premier. 
To go further, would be to sacrifice 
the whole principle of a national 
church establi^linieiU, and to repre- 
sent it in the light of n oncroz/rr, any 
more tliaii as it is a grievance to be 
called upon to contribute to the sup- 
port of any other part of the consti- 
tution for which the individrril luiy 
happen lo enterlain a disrelish, is 
the mere extravagance of party de- 
lu'‘ion. However, since so hing as 
any government whatever is privi- 
leged to exi.st, the whole nation is 
bound to provide for the support^of 
that government, let the charge of 
chuTcb repairs fall on the nation at 
large, instead of falling on the re- 
spective. ])arishes ; and, in whatever 
way this is accomplished, 1 shall be 
satisfied. On the minor (but by no 
means unessential) points mar- 
riages, registry of births or baptisma, 
ana burials, rdl that the Dissenters 
ask should be granted, in such man- 
ner as may be most consistent M’ith 
a due? regard to the paramount con- 
siderations of security ot civil rights, 
and the observance of public de- 
cency and religious solemnity. On 
these heads I feel that there is no 
danger of disagreement among those 
who have the slightest preteoMons to 
moderation and charity on either 
side, though there are evident diffi- 
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culties ?n mnttpr.** of dpta'il, which 
will only bo inerrasod by the pro- 
vailinp; mania of eagor impatience. 

So much for the question of 
(’hurrh Reform, as considered with 
reference to the Dissenters. As to 
most other matters, on side the 
Ohaiiuel, 1 believe that all reasonable 
and refleciin|y persons are ])retty 
well agreed, in respect oi princijilr^ 
the only differences, and those of opi- 
nion only, unmixed with party feel- 
inf^, being as to the best time and 
method of bringing about what all 
alike feel to be indispensable. The 
commutation of tithe, whether gra- 
dual and voluntary, or immediate 
and compulsory, is probably that 
which calls for the most speedy ad- 
justment; but I should be far from 
blaming any minister who prefers 
taking the fair sense of Parliament 
on the question as to the best mode 
of accomplishment, rather than 
pledge himself ah <ntf(\ to stand or 
fall by either. 'I'hc abuses of non- 
residence and pluralities, are no 
doubt numerous, and very gross, In 
particular instances, but they are not 
of a nature to recpiire or justify ex- 
tirpation by ^nvc epiiig enactiiients. 
With the eyes of the clcriry in gene- 
ral, and of the bisliops in paiticular, 
('pen (as they may m«v well be be- 
rn‘vcd to be ) to their own real inte- 
rests. it may be the safest and beat 
way to leave it to them in the first 
inHtan<*c, to propose* a remedy suited 
to the tine, character and extent of 
the e\il, with a very intelligible in- 
timation, however, on the part of 
<jov<*i iitrient, tliat a remedy must be 
found, and that none will be avail- 
able bnt the most complete and 
searching. 

The question of excluding the 
Bishops from the House of Lords is 
one <»f the many to wldch the fever - 
ish state of the tiFnes alone has given 
birth, and on which it wmuld be use- 
lees to waste words, unlees upon the 
supposition that all our institutions, 
both in ('hurch and State, are to un- 
dergo the ordeal of an examination 
071 first prhiciphs^ and that nothing 
is to be allowed to antiquity and priH 
scription. The only practical sense in 
which such a notion is deserving of 
a moment's attention, seems to be the 
alleged incompatibility between the 
Episcopal (considered as strictly ec- 
iclesiastical), and the legislative func- 
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lions, and the undue influence of 
the C>own, supposed to att;ic}» to 
the constant presence, in the Lf^gis- 
lative Assembly, of a body of per- 
sons W'hose subservience is infVired 
from the natural hopes and expec- 
tations of preferment. To the first 
point it seems a sufficient answer, 
that the species of superintendence 
which is required for the due dis- 
charge of the Episcopal functions, 
is not such as to require constant, or 
even any long continued residence 
ivithin the limits of the diocese; 
while the Church itself, as one most 
important member of the State, is 
mainly placed in reliance for safety 
and protection on the parliamen- 
tary rank and station of its over- 
seers — the duty of a Bishop (be it 
observed) being by no means re- 
stricted to the care of the diocese, 
which is subject to his more special 
superintendence, but extending ge- 
nerally over the whole Church. VV ith 
regard to the second point, it is not 
enough to meet the imputation invol- 
ved in it by an indignant denial of the 
possibility of such unworthy motives 
existing, nor even by the much m<»re 
rational, and (with refcTeme to the 
specific ground of complaint) scarce- 
ly insufficient answer, that the sup- 
posed inti lienee can he no greater 
than in other quarters, where it 
was never dreamed of to allege it as 
a cause for disqualification. But it 
is a m Fitter of the very first import- 
ance, not only religiously, but poli- 
tically spi'aking — (and, indeed, what 
is ol religious, can never be othcr- 
wM*se than of political importance 
also) — that the. Bishops should, more 
than any other class of men, be 
placed above the suspicion of an un- 
due political bias; and it is of scarce- 
ly inferior importance, that their at- 
tachment to the interests of the dio- 
cese over W'hich they are commis- 
sioned to preside, should neither bo 
weakened by the prospect of remo- 
val, nor disturbed by any of those 
mere w'orldly considerations wdiich 
are inseparable from a state of ex- 
pectancy. The Bishops must there- 
fore be either pronounced by law 
untranslateable-^ox (which w^ould be 
far preferable) the revenues of the 
several bishoprics placed upon a 
footing of equality, near enough, at 
least, to prevent the temptation of 
removal lor any other reasons than 
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tliose of real public utility, wliich 
may (in many coiioeirnM«‘ 
notonly justify, but loud! \ t dl hjraii 
exchange of see. Upon iliin subj*’<*t, 
indeed, it would be didjeult to liiid 
a better standard, eiilier as to tenure 
of office or amount of income, than 
that afforded by our present jmlicial 
establishment— meaning, of course, 
that of the three superior courts of 
law at iVestminster ; and, which 
would render the resemblance more 
complete, at the same time that pow- 
erful reasons of political expedience 
may be assigned in support of it, the 
two archbishoprics (to which a third 
might well be added, by the divi- 
sion of the province of Canterbury.) 
might be exceptetj^froiii the general 
rule of equalisation, and reserved, of 
course, as legitimate objtM'ts of pro- 
motion from the bishoprics. The 
interests of the Church itself, requi- 
ring the test of experience as to fit- 
ness for its highest offices, appear 
amply sufficient to support such a 
suggestion, even at the risk of its 
being suffered to remain /«r open 
to’the bugbear charge of iiiflue?iee. 

Inferior as res[)eci8 the qualifica- 
tions of rank, but foremost, perhaps, 
in the scale of importance, is the 
state of the ‘‘ working clergy — es- 
pecially those to wduim belongs the 
cure of souls in the several parishes. 
Here, also, the main objects to be 
kept in tiew by all really well-wish- 
ing reformers are simple and obvious 
—namely, to secure the greatest 
possible efficiency to the system by 
a just apportionment of iucoine to 
duty, by placing within pjoper 
bounds ihe capabilities of prefer- 
ment, and by subjecting to e\ery 
restraint that is compatible with the 
rights of properly the abuses of 
patronage. For the last of these 
purposes there is perhaps no better 
security than the exercise of strict 
episcopal vigilance. This, therefore, 
must be left to the Cliurch itself ; 
but the hands of the rulers of the 
Church may be strengthened l)y the 
law in the first instance. The first 
can only be attained upon a princi- 
ple of approximation, unless at the 
expense of some measure no less 
sweeping and radical than a new 
parochial division throughout the 
country, and payment by regular 
salary a mode of remuneration, 
which, if once agreed to be substi- 


tuted, would of course eiTectualiy 
stop the second source of complaint, 
arising from theiemoval of clergy- 
men by way of preferment. But it 
is not for extreme measures of this 
sort that the good sense and reflec- 
tion of the great majority of the 
country are either prepared or desi- 
rous. What is really wanted is (in 
addition to the proviHions against 
pliiraliiieBaiidnoii-resideuce, already 
alluded to, and in cooperation with 
the principle of tithe commutations,) 
not actual ecpialisation, wdiich, even 
upon the widest principle, is utterly 
unattainable, because, though the sa- 
lary may be fixed, the seivice to bo 
rendered is not only perpetually fluc- 
tuating, but of a nature to render 
utterly absurd the mere notion of 
valuation — but fuch an approxima- 
tion to equality as may possibly be 
made by the separation of large and 
the union of small parishes, — the 
erection of district churches, with 
cure of mouIk, in the most thickly 
pecqded, or most remotely situated, 
diusions of them, the enforced con- 
tribution by overpaid incumbents 
out of their excess of income to the 
augiuentatiou of smaller eudow- 
ments, according to some fixed prin- 
ciple of proportion, and a compul- 
sory provision for curates, to be 
framed upon a like rateable stan- 
dard. But there is no novelty in these 
suggestions. They— at least sumo of 
them — have been in various instances 
already acted upon. All are, in 
some shape or other, before the pub- 
lic ; and they are here only repeated, 
for the purpose of sliowing how muck 
be done in the way of Reform, 
without subversion, and also how 
much ncvisuiriltj to be done by any 
Ministry honestly acting up to the 
principles set forth by Sir Robert 
Peel in his address to the electors of 
Tam worth. Another large field for 
the application of those principles is 
still remaining, under the head of 
‘‘Deans and Chapters,” on which it 
is not my intention now to enter, 
any further than by observing, that, 
if it should be thought to be in 
strict justice admissible to draw up- 
on the excess of any one part of the 
Church Establishment in aid ef the 
d«'ficiencies of another part, thU 
the quarter in which it would 
be most right and reasonable to com- 
ni**nce such an operation. But every 
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one of these which have been men- 
tioned is a question involving so 
many considerations of great weight 
and moment, and such a complica- 
tion of various and often coniiic.ting 
interests, as amply to justify even a 
less scrupulous abater of nui- 
•ances" than the late Lord Chancel- 
lor, in making the declaration for 
which he was so scandalously asper- 
sed and vilified by his former adu- 
lators, that, however inadequate to 
some men's expectations, the pro- 
gress made in the last two years, 
that of the next, and the next, and 
the next following, must necessarily, 
if left in the hands of real Rfornn‘i'^\ 
be yet slower and more gradual. No- 
thing, indeed, more short and easy 
than to separate Church and State, 
expel the Bishops, abolish tilhcH, 
confiscate all ecclesiastical proper- 
ty, extirpate Deans and Chapter8,and 
redu<‘e all the working clergy to a 
L.‘200 or L.300 per aiiuum rtjNttJtti/ ; 
and this, so far as the Church is 
concerned, would for the present, 
perhaps satisfy those reasonable and 
plain-dealing men, Mr Hume and 
Mr Grote, though a great deal moie 
might e\en still he dernaiuled by Mr 
VVakIfy, and more atjain by some of 
Mr Wakley’s tried fiiends and sup- 
poitt rs, till we come to the most 
hmnin'jry and expeditious of all le- 
w>lution;iry noslratUM, the guillorine, 
or a small d<»se of prussic acid. But, 
from one to the other of cheap and 
simple remedies, what are lliey, 
when opposed to the spirit of ge- 
nuine Ib'forni, but that which their 
several championH are so angry at 
having them styled, merely 
tivv'" In their own phraseology, 
doubtless, these gentlemen, of what- 
ever grade, or under wliatev('r ban- 
ner, are, one and all, only Rerorui- 
ers— upright, stead)*', consistent, lio- 
nest Jtrjon'urs ; and this is the 
sense in which they arc expected to 
receive the declaration of the disaf- 
fected— for th(? sake of llie argument, 
W'e rniglit admit mal treated — ad- 
herenlH of the ox- Ministry, that now 
is the tin»e for Hefomtvrs ofatl clasiiCH 
to lay aside every pettg distimtion^ 
and join in one common crusade 
gainst the detestable monster, 
Toryism— c. g. Lord Lansdowue to 
embrace Mr Wakley, and Lord 
Brougham Mr D. VV, Harvey, the 
Bishop of Chichester to coalesce 


with Mr Robert Taylor, and the 
Rev. Sidney Smith with Dr Wade, 
for this one all-glorious and all-re* 
deeming object. And yet we are 
not to term the alliance destructive, 
nor take the unpardonable liberty 
of confounding together men of 
such widely different stations and 
Bentiments, since they are leagued 
for one purpose only — the very ho- 
nest one of defeating the common 
enemy. 

Away with such odious sophistry f 
The league itself is destructive ; and 
all parties consenting to, or wilfully 
profiting by it, are alike dtstrnctive 
— some more than others, but, 7nost 
of ally those who are highest in rank 
and station, and farthest lernoved, 
in tlu'ir individual fientinieiits, from 
the extreme opinions of the ir new 
partisans and late revilers. But, 
lest 1 should be accused of sLiudcr 
in even hinting at tlic possibility of 
an asKOciatioii between names so 
distinguished and honourable and 
others so vile and degraded, let me 
be allowed to repeat that, although 
not in express terms stated, it is of 
absolute necessity to be inferred, 
by the very conditions of ibis un- 
holy alliance — an alliance to which 
all become parties who do not repu- 
diate it with the scorn and indigna- 
tion it so amply merits. One sure 
effect of ail sucli monstrous combi- 
nations for limited pur[»ose8, even 
if ll»ey stop short ot absolutely 
destructive, or (if the expression 
be preferied) revolutionary coiise- 
queiicoH, is the baneful depieciatioii 
of the standard of political morality. 
Another is the total wreck of poli- 
tical consistency, indi'peudence, and 
usefulness. If their weak and va- 
cillating compliances with the de- 
mon of agitation had not already 
rendered it impossible fur the late 
Ministry to retain the reins of Go- 
vernment, this new league (suppo- 
sing it conceivable that they would 
lend themselves to it) would make 
their perpetual exclusion, in any 
other shape than that of open and 
avowed Uevolutionists, ten times 
more certain. Let the price of ad- 
mission to-day he no more than 
“ J'ofe by Ballot f (wdiich, however, 
I am far from considering, with 
some, as a mere harmless extrava- 
vanza,) to-morrow it will be Death 
to the Church Establishment”— the 
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day after, “llie Abolition of the House 
of Lords/* — and so forth, iu sure and 
i'onstanlly accelerating Kuccession; 
nay, all the several propositions I 
have just named, have b<*eu already 
set forth, with all leirislative j^ravity, 
in parliament, hy tiifferent members, 
with wliom, as ive liiid by tlie result 
of the late elections in Marylebone 
liud Kiusbury.Uu* most constitutiofi- 
lil of \VI»ij»s (in their own individutd 
setiiimeiit->) account it no dishonour 
u» be AH^uciated. And can any one 
iimojj:? them, after the smallest in- 
ti^r\ai of cool rcilectlou, turn ruimd 
and yravely assert, that such con- 
duct is not dtsiructive ? If not, there 
is no meaning in words, and there 
is an end of all rational argument. 

Still there are some Whigs — 1 be- 
lieve a very few indeed are so fool- 
ish — who, at the same time that they 
disclaim all concession to, or associ- 
atiitn with lladicalisin, avow the sin- 
gularly upright principle of oppos- 
ing the new Ministry, in all tln/ufs^ 
simply because they are Tories. If 
examples were wanting to show the 
inevitable results of such fanatical 
error, that of Marylebone would suf- 
hc.e. Abandoned alike by the Radi- 
cals, who detest him, and the Tories, 
whom lie has gratuitously insulted, 
the, unfortunate Whig, notwithstand- 
ing his otherwise honest public con- 
duct, and his highly estimable pri- 
vate character, aided by ilie very 
general feeling of compassion excit- 
ed i)y Ins supposed ill treatment at 
the hands oi the identical ministers 
wlK»e cause lie so blindly and fac- 
liouhly attempts to support, is left in 
a niinoiiiy far smaller than that of 
any (.^onf,ttL(tttci candidate through- 
out the whole extent of the Metropo- 
litan consiitucucieH. 

The truly honourable, but small 
aud scattered remnant of the party, 
once so iilustiious in rank, num- 
bers, and intelligence, consisting of 
those who, though fettered by tram- 
mels which unhappily prevent them 
from coalescing with, are never- 
theless too liberal and high minded, 
too right-judging and patriotic, to 
engage themselves in a factious 
opposition against an untried Minis- 
try, afford an example much to be 
laioented, though in themselves 
scarcely to be condemned, of the 
evil consequences of that system un- 
der which, in times of comparative 


safety and happiness, the affairs of 
the nation were successfully, and to 
a certain extent honestly, conducted. 
The evil, in the present instance, con- 
sists ill the temporary loss to the 
country of the active services of 
some of her most valuable aud de- 
voted children— at a time, too, when 
those services are of the utmost 
possible iiiiportauce, and in the mi- 
nisters whom the King has u{)pointed 
being cou^equeutly tlirowii hack for 
sup|K>rt — as a matier, not of choice, 
but of necessity — ou those whosf^ 
former profehsious are so little in 
accordance with the liberal promi- 
ses of tlie Premier, and with the spi- 
rit of the age, that the rm^eption of 
some among them into the Cabinet 
has furniKhed the only plausible ex- 
cuse for those who adopt the fac- 
tious course of refusing them even 
a trial. But mark the lallacy of the 
argument on which this excuse is 
founded. The address of Sir Robert 
Peel to his constituents is one from 
the sentiments of w'hich no piudeut 
reformer, how wddeor liberal soever 
bis view's, can conscientiously differ, 
aud to which sentiments Sir Robert 
himself stands irrevocably commit- 
ted; yet W'hen that statesman pro- 
poses, by the King’s express com- 
mand, to unite with an already de- 
tached portion of the late Whig Mi- 
nistry, in forinii.g an administration 
upon the principles therein declared, 
the proposal i.s rejected, not from 
any disapprobation of those princi- 
ples, liut from a cause much more 
easily to be understood tlian expres- 
sed, the explanation of which is to 
be found in that ever fatal word, 
Pak‘1 y. What course, then, remains 
for the minister to pursue ? Is he 
instantly to confess himsidf beaten 
without a struggle? — to resigii office, 
aud throw' his country and his sove- 
reign at once into the hands of that 
worthy combination of all classes 
of reformers,” by which alone, we are 
given to understand, both king and 
country are, for all future ages, to 
be governed ? Ko ; the thought is 
too childish. Then what does he 
instead? — w'hat? — but go back to 
those with whom he has been gene* 
rally associated, aud find out such 
among them as are most able and 
willing to unite with him in a minis- 
try based ujiou the same liberal pria* 
ciples. But then the very hames of 
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some of the iudividuak who happen 
to be thus selected are tniougli, and 
more than eriou; 4 h, to damp the cha- 
racter of the wliole mass, and ^ive 
tlie lie to every former profehsiun, 
however plausible. Before w'e pro- 
ceed to so summary a conclusion, 
let ns enquire tirst, whether these 
names, of such terrible import, con- 
Btituie a majority, or any ihiii^ ap- 
proaeliiii); to a bare equality, in the 
Cdbiiiet td' which they form a consti- 
tuent part; and if not, then, whether 
it be not rather more consistent with 
prohahility, as well as with charity, 
to believe that these individuals-— 
all of tliem alike unblamable on the 
score of honour — have, by the criti- 
cal state of the times, been made 
converts to Sir Robert’s principle, 
than tliat Sir Robert has, no less 
weakly than wdckedly, made a secret 
surrender of his own to thtirs i Do 
but recollect tbe position, not in 
which Lord Stanley’s refusal has 
placed him, hut which he of necessity 
occu{)ieb. He is bound to furnish 
security not to the Reformers only, 
but to the Conservatives also, — to 
tlie one, that lie will honestly and 
faithfully proceed in the wmrk of 
reform upon the principles he has 
declared to them— to the other, that 
he will not endanger our existing 
institutions in the prosecution of it. 
His oiler of coalition w'ith Lord 
Stanley, coupled with his lordship s 
conditional promise of support, is the 
first ; — the co-operation oi those who 
are scouted as Ultra- Tories, hut who, 
though hitherto acknowledged as 
men of uninipeached honour and 
veracity, are now acting the basest 
and most odious, as well as most 
idiotic, of parts, if they do not mean 
what their junction with Sir ILibert 
openly indicates, is the second of 
these two reipjisite pledges. All, 
therefore, that can, with the least pre- 
tension to fairness or common 
sense, be urged against the present 
Ministry is, that it will proceed too 
timidly, too gradually, (unwillingly 
perhaps, too, it may be added, in some 
of its departments.) to please tlie 
zealots. Is this a sufHcient reason 
for refusing them even the benefit of 
a trial ? No partisan of tiie Ex- 
Ministry, less blind than Sir VViHiarn 
Horne, or less furious than Dr Lush- 
ington, can answer such a quesUoii 
In the affirmative. 
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But then it is argued that, as to 
principles, there are no wider shades 
of disiinction, at least in utuis, be- 
tween those avowed by the diflVrent 
classes of Reformers, than her, ween 
those at various times profebsi d by 
the several members of Sii Robtit 
Peel’s Cabinet; — that the union of all 
the firbt- mentioned classes for the 
one common object of destroying the 
new Mini-. try is, therefore, not a whit 
more monstrous or unnutnral than 
tbe junction of the latter for the 
maintenance of a Conservative or 
defensive position — that tlie exist- 
ence of such a junction for that ex- 
press purpose is incompatible with 
the profession of liberal piiitcipleby 
any one of its members — that every 
member so professing is consequent- 
ly a hypocrite and a deceiver — and 
that the only true distinction between 
tlie new parties is into “ Reformer” 
and “ Anti- Reformer.” 

Now, not to dwell on the want of 
all logical precision, which is so 
plainly discernible in this cuiious 
chain of reasoning, 1 should, for one, 
be well content to abide by the terms 
of the proposed distinction, if our 
adversaries would admit that which, 
in consistency with their premises, 
they must admit, that by the much- 
abused word “ Reform ” is fare to 
be understood nothing less than 

Destruction.” 1 am unwilling, even 
for tbe sake of argument, so to yoke 
together phrases which, in their ori- 
ginal sense, and in that which I wish 
still to attach to them, are so diame- 
trically opposite ; but yet this is the 
sense in which we are absolutely 
d/icen to use them, in order to meet 
and expose tbe nonsense of the op- 
posite disputants. It is that m 
which, obviously by the context. 
Lord Stormont lately declared him- 
self to be sick of the very name, 
which had been so grossly and grie- 
vously misused and perverted. 

But it is in this sense (or rather 
in this nonsense) only that 1 would 
consent to accept the proposed 
terms as in the remotest degree cal- 
culated filly to designate the present 
pretensions of the two great oppo- 
site parties. And the fallacy con- 
sists in imagining that there is any 
resemblance between the character 
and extent of the differences existing 
between the members and support- 
arSi and those which distinguish the 
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various classes of opponents of tlie 
present Ministry. 1 will admit, for 
the sake of the argument, (what, 
however, besides being in ^ itself 
highly improbable, is, in point of 
fact, notoriously false,) that every 
individual member ot Sir Robert 
Peel’s Cabinet at the present mo- 
ment obstinately adheres to, and 
must be considered as to all future 
ages irrevocably bound by, every 
opinion expressed by him at any 
time during the last three years. 
Upon this supposition, indeed, seve- 
ral, even among our most consistent 
and unflinching Tory champions, 
might be sorely puzzled to make all 
the sentiments expressed by them 
during this period to cohere, so as 
to form a strict political creed that 
he can be required to abi<!e by. 
But, supposing this difliculty sur- 
mounted, and supposing that each 
has his own separate political creed, 
distinctly recorded, from any iota of 
which he can never depart, but at 
the price of his integrity — what 
code, either of honour or morality, 
can be set up as debarring him from 
the privilege of waiving what he 
may not deny — of foregoing to insist 
upon what he still believes to be true 
— nay, even of abandoning much 
that he continues to regard as va- 
luable for the sake of saving what 
be holds of yet higher and more sa- 
cred importance ? We have to as- 
sume one thing only — namely, that 
Sir Robert Peel is bound to act, up 
to the principles of his declanidon 
— and it necessarily follows tint 
whoever consents to joiu his stan- 
dard must, whatever their past or 
present opinions, henceforward ad- 
here to those priociplps. This is a 
point from wliirh tlu*y, no more 
than himself, can recede. Thaij 
have advanced to htm. JJh cannot 
go back to them. On the other hand, 
let 118 suppose Lord Melbourne, or 
any other Whig ^ leader, to have 
framed a declaration as nearly as 
possible, the same in principle as 
Sir Robert’s, and let us further sup- 
pose that, his own genuine senti- 
ments are in strict accordance with 
that avowed principle, but that, 
merely because he has been nick- 
named “ Whig** and the other “ Tory,’* 
It is impossible, in the nature of 
things, that they should coalesce, 
and be is therefore forced to seek 


his support in the heterogenous 
mass which is composed of “ all 
classes of reformers.” What then 
is the consequence? Why, true it 
is, that Lord Melbourne, (or who- 
ever else ho may be,) has told us 
what are his own genuine senti- 
ments, and has professed his intent 
tion to act up to them — but bas he 
said that he docs Uf.t mean, nor will 
ever be persuaded, at any time, or 
under any circumstances, to go be- 
yond them? No — be neither has 
made — nor can ever dare to make 
any such assertion, but at the risk of 
losing ail incalculable number of his 
adherents, the entire mass of his 
more strenuous and active sup- 
porters, the, main strength of his 
battle, and of being forced at once 
to rcs*ign or forswear himself. This, 
then, is the real difiererice — this the 
only solid ground of distinction. 
The rival candidaies issue each the 
same manifesto. Each is believed 
to b<*. equally sincere in bis inten- 
tion to abide by it, and each to in- 
terpret it in the same manner. Bur, 
because, a century and a half ago, 
or more, the nation happened to "be 
divided, (upon some question with 
which the present has no more to 
do than with the feud betw^een Mon- 
tague and Capulet,) into “ Whig *’ 
and “ Tory” — designatioiiH in them- 
selves as unmeaning a** Guelph and 
Gliibhelline — Blues and Greens — 
Bianchi and Ne,vi~(arid because to 
tliedi«iiarf‘an(] inistny of nation,) 
these UT.iJjeaniog words have ever 
siu<*o tMJMiinued to be i^ed :im design 
Hating two gieat p ji ties in the State, 
opposed to other upon no priti- 
ciple save that oi imfn — it is 

i>npOhsi!)li* that lliese rival candi- 
dates can unite. TheuRlion must sub- 
mit to be governed by one or Uie 
other, or to" go williout any gove#h- 
ment. Now, to which of the tw'o 
would (hut part of the nation adhere 
which honestly desires the full suc- 
cess of the principles set forth In 
these several mauilestoes, but is at 
the same time no less solicitous Jliat 
they should not be encroached upon 
or extended to objects which are, in 
the judgment of that part of the na- 
tion, subversive of the constitution 
which it seeks to perpetuate— in 
the sense, at least, of human perpe- 
tuity ? To him, surely, who is able 
to give security — not to him who 
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has no aocnrity to offiT. This, then, 
1 « llio true slate of t)«e <jiiestion ; and 
it is in this view of it that 1 wiiolly 
protest against the false and libei- 
ious distinction of “ Reformer and 
•* Aiiti-Uefornier/’ and insist on that 
of “Conservative*' and “Destruc- 
tive," as better indicating our respec- 
tive positions, in re8pet*^t, not of de- 
sign, but of tendency. 

I have lost sight, however, while 
contemplating tlie momentous coii- 
trst at present .uoing on through the 
country, of my main ol)ject, which 
was to exhibit my impreasions as to 
the iJHtiirc and extent of that safe 
and constitutional reform required 
by the prcssent slate of the country — 
or, to use a more fasiiionable phrase, 
to ffttkn- out the principle which Sir 
Robert Peel has enunciated. 1 had 
gone over — although in a very super- 
manner, which is all 1 juofess 
myself (puilified to attempt — the 
ground ol the Kngli‘<h Church, espe- 
cially with reference to tlie c[uestions 
betwixt It and tlio Dissemera, and 
now liiul myself on the Ihresliold of 
that most didicuU and complicated 
of all subjects—the Irish branch of 
the E<.tablishment. So far from jire- 
suirung even to enter upon it at pre- 
sent, I am ready to confess that these 
attendant difficulties and cornplexi- 
ti(‘s are such as to make me almost 
shiink appalled from the contempla- 
tion of it. Two things seem to be 
imperatively demanded — first, that 
tl»e reform granted be large, siib- 
slmitia), and, in the strii ’-cst sense of 
the words, just and impartial, regard 
being had to the qualifications with 
whicii the offer has been accompa- 
ni<‘jl — namely, that wliate>er may 
prove to be the alleged excess of 
revenue, it sliall be applied to none 
but “«ti icily ecclesiasiical purpo- 
ses’*— a term of wide signification, 
but whii-h Sir Rnbiut Peel is, 1 think, 
bimnd to construe in the most liberal 
muniicr. The inviolability of Cduircli 
propel ly i$, no doubt, a principle of 
the most vital importance, not only 
on account of tbe peculiar sacred- 
ness attached to the subject of it, 
but as it involves the security of 
property of every description. On 
the other hand, it is the greatest of 
errors to imagine that this particular 
species of property is of the same 
nature with, or subject to the same 
rules as those which govern the pro* 
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perty of individual-. The Church 
is a iiieiiibcr of the .Smu*, having no 
visible or corporeal existence, nor 
capable of enjoying any worldly 
rights or privileges separate audapart 
from the State of which it is a 
member. What is called “ Churrn 
property,’* therefore, is, in ilie 
strictest BCtiSC of the term, “public 
property ” — but it is public prope; ty 
confined and restricted as to the n;> 
plication of it by the will of decea^i if 
founders. The State has no more 
right to divort-atiy portion of it f'roin 
the presciihcd ciianncl, than it hfis 
to alter the testamentary dispositioi.s 
of iudividucils in other cases. It hay 
no control whatever over it so long 
as the specified purposes exist, ei.d 
can be can led into effect upon piin- 
ciples consistent with public, polic} . 

It is only in cases, therefore, wher. , 
from lapse of time and alteration or 
circumstances, those specified pur- 
poses have, ceased to exist, or aie 
become contrary to, or iiicomiste’,.t 
with, public policy, that Govenimi'i t 
possesses any powtu* of interfenii:^ 
without direct usurpation ; and, 
whenever the actual existence of 
such cases can fairly be proved, sti'i 
the right of interference, accordii g 
to every principle of analogy, ou;:lit 
to be limited to other purpose^* of 
the same general de.scription— that 
is to say, to somts such as fall wiiliiii 
the very wide and indefinite term 
invented by our ancestors, of y./ av.st 
TJ» is, at least, after the fullest 
consideration 1 have been able to be- 
stow upon it, appears to me to be the 
true stale of the question as to what is 
generally called “ (^luircli proper- 
ly;” and it may bo well, jterhaps, if no 
pledge or declaration of intention, 
with re«pcct to it, had been eitlicr 
demanded or given until the occasion 
is actually shown to have aiisen. It 
is probable that, whenever th.al pe- 
riod arrives, the minds of men may 
be in a state for a more temperaie 
and impartial discussion of its merits 
than they are at the present moment. 

In the mean while I feel that; wo 
ought to rest satisfied with Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s general declaration, giv- 
ing it the benefit of that construction 
which is, at the same time, the most 
wise and the most liberal. 

But, in order that the full Ixenefit 
of such a construction should be ex- 
tended to it, it is in the first place « 

2 D 
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absolutely necessary t]»at Ireland 
berKolf be placed in a enaditioii to 
receive and reap ilie bt-netir. Tliere 
is now neither tune nor sp ti e, eonld 
1 suppose iiiyseif eu‘i so liiile <|iiali' 
lied, ior enterinp; into a diseiistiiun of 
such vaj'L extent and iii)[)ortance. as 
that of tlie measures liee^^ssary to be 
adopted for the re/orm and improve- 
meiii (d’ that unhappy country, sepa- 
rate and apart, bom tliecbure.li ques- 
tion. All that 1 would tluM'efore say 
oil this mo>t painful part of the sub- 
ject — and I say it in a spirit, although 
of bitter regrt*l, yet wholly uumixed 
with any iiosiile feeling — that the 
course which it i.s the bounden duty 
of the new Ministry to pursue is, in 
almost every respect, diainetricaliy 
opposite to that (if system it can be 
called) which has so fatally distin- 
guished all the latter portion of the 
career of their predecessors. It was 
the adoption of the inonstrons al- 
liance then entered into, rendered 
Btill more odious by the yet unex- 
plained, and perhaps altogetiier in- 
explicable, train of circumstances 
preceding and following it, but in 
which there was enough apparent of 
low cunning, duplicity, and falsehood, 
to render even the high and honour- 
able names of Lords Melbourne and 
Spencer, and of the Marquis of 
Land-sdowne, no longer of any avail 
to protect a Ministry wiiich had ripen- 
ed within its bosom the seeds of such 
a portentous birtli — it was the adop- 
tion of this fatal measure of go\erij- 
meut, so mysteriously engendered, 
which more than cancelled the debt of 
national gratitude to the few re- 
maining members of Earl Grey’s 
Reform Cabinet ; and it is the re- 
membrance of that irretrievable er- 
ror which ought, at the present mo- 
ment, to operate with tenfold power 
by way of warning to those who 
may yet hesitate as to the wisdom, 
honour, or virtue of entering into a 
new confederacy with “ Reformers 
of all classes” — including the Preach- 
ers of Atheism, and Retailers of 
penny Sedition and Blasphemy— for 
the magnanimous purpose of over- 
turning the King’s Government. It 
is that remembrance, again, which 
may inspire some, even of the most 
Inveterate, with the grace to doubt 
before they commit them.selves to 
either of the grand projected ma- 
noeuvres of an exasperated faction—. 


that of outvoting an untried Minis- 
try on an address to the Crown— or 
that of reserving the coup^dc-tjrace 
liU tin* period of a demand for sup- 
plies, and then eusiii iug their itiiine- 
tliate demolition by a loyal refusal- 
measures, alike stupid, alike mischie- 
\t>us, alike revolutionary in llicir 
tendency; and the object <»f whi(*h 
will, 1 have no maimer of doubt, be 
utterly defeated by the awakened 
abborrence and indignation ot the 
whole (;ountry. 

But it is now time that I should 
bring my remarks to a clohC. Tiic 
wide lields of Corporatism and Law 
Reform, I)e!»ides a countless nmriber 
of questions, involving the ino.st im- 
portant interests of the nation, on 
matters relating to trade and agri- 
culture, to social and domcsiic eco- 
nomy, must be left untouched for 
the present ; and perhaps 1 am not 
the mail who can e\er hope to con- 
tribute the aid of any advantageous 
suggestions on the. far greater part 
of those subjects. Besides, there are. 
labourers eni>ug}i in the \iiu*>ard; 
and the tusk of a vigilant and honest 
government in attending to and di- 
gesting stdiemes of real utility, and 
rejecting the far greater quantity of 
what is altogetiier vain and super- 
iliiuus among those which are oiler- 
ed to their acceptance, is already so 
burtheusume that I, and many more 
such as I, may well be excu.sed for 
not adding to the weight. Fr<mi the 
cbaractcristic error ot the late Admi- 
nistration — wliich wnsperhaps,under 
its peculiar circumstances, in a great 
degree unavoidable, 1 trust tlie new 
Ministry will be exempt — that iif 
crowding too much canvass — of at- 
tempting the accornpliKbruent of 
too many, and too heterogeneous 
achievements in legislation at once. 
Corporation and Law Reform may 
well be suffered to lie by till the 
great business of the Church is con- 
cluded— and, in the Church itself, 
questions aflectiug the lights of 
property, may be advantageously 
kept distinct from matters of mere 
internal arrangement. But, first and 
foremost of all — and for the attain- 
ment of which, that which has been 
preposterously styled and factiously 
railed against as the Dictatorship 
of the Duke of Wellington, ” would 
have been a blessing to the country, 
if it had been a real Dictalorship 
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and protracted even for a whole 
twelve-month — ih the i^reat duty of 
puniBhiiij^ treason, Kiippressing Kp.di« 
tion, Bubduinp^ agitation, and aflurd- 
ing some security against bare-faced 
murder and savage destruction. And 
it is for the accomplishment of this 
iiiostboly purpose, lhat.if through the 
fierce assaults or pitiful intrigues of 
faction, the preheiilGuverniEieiitiiuds 
itself not sulliciently strong to main- 
tain its position vviliiout aid from 
other resources tl»an its own, 1 
call upon ALL who are yet light 
minded, or loyal, or honourable, or 
capable of any one generous and 
patriotic emotion, to forget past dif- 
ferences and dock to the standard on 
wiiich now rest the hopes of the 


POSTSCRIPT, 

Jaiu 2(1. 

Pending the actual c/iurse of such 
an eventful struggle as that which is 
still going on in all c|narters of the 
empire, it is impossible so to write 
upon any of the great political sub- 
jects, the issues of which are more 
or less involved in that of the prin- 
cipal contest, without feeling that 
some of our apparently safest con- 
clusions, or most unaiiHwerable ar- 
guments, an*, liable to be defeated 
or iiullilied by the occurrence of 
some new and uuejcpectcd circutn- 
btance even at the moment of wri- 
ting. \\ ith hucli a state of things it 
is evident that none but a daily press 
— sometimes, scarcely even that — 
can keep pace. Without, however, 
Btuying to enquire w'hether any of 
the sentiments 1 have just been ex- 
pressing would have undergone any 
modiheationfrom the effect of events 
which have since transpired — and, 
upon the fullest consideration 1 cai^ 
now bestow upon it, 1 am not aware 
that there are any points in which 1 
should be disposed materially to al- 
ter them — I will crave your indul- 
gence merely to notice one or two 
of those recent occurrences which 
appear to bear more immediately 
upon the several points of discussion. 

The first of these is the speech of 
Sir Edwai'd Kuatchbull, on bis re- 
turn to the new Parliament— a 
speech, every word and syllable of 
which tends in the amplest manner 
to confirm all I had felt and suggest- 
ed relative to the tone of sentiment 
which moj be expected to actuate 
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monarchy, together with all its at- 
tendant institutions. Neutrality is 
out of the question ; and the ciii>t* of 
Meroz— “ Curse ye iVicroz, said the 
angel of the Lord, curse ye bitt«*i ly 
the inhabitants thereof; because; they 
came not to the help of the liOrd, 
to the help of tiio Lord against the 
mighty ” — so bitterly invoked by 
Sergeant Spank ie against certain of 
the eli'ctors of Finsbury, whose lukc- 
wariftih'ss he censures as the cause 
of his defeat in that iiiiportaat elec- 
tion contest, will fall with Icniuld 
bitterness on the beads of ail who 
fail of coiniiuj to the reseiiu at that 
great approacliiug day (nf trial. 

1 am, Sir, yours, 

Mltuudoucs. 


the new Ministry— even thos'*, mem- 
bers of it who have hitherto been 
distinguished by the most pertina- 
cious adherence to the much- abused 
and iiiuch-misintiTpreted mnxiin of 
“ Stare super vias antiqiias” but 
Tvho are too enlightened and liberal 
not to admit that an altered course 
of policy is alone adapted to tbe ex- 
isting circumstances of the country. 

Aiioiher — perhaps ftrstin the scale 
of importance— is the speech made 
by^ Lord Suuiiey on a similar occa- 
bion — a speech to which it is impos- 
sible to deny tbe merit of 770 / con- 
sistency, and a pure and generous 
patriotism — at the same time tliat it 
w^ouhJ not induce me to retract a 
word I have wriiien exp^es^ive of 
my utter abhoiTence of that despo- 
tic spirit 0 / in compliance 

with which, or with the rigid punc- 
tilio of honour which it inexorably 
demands of its servile adlu-reuts, 
that excellent and lii^h- minded no- 
bleman found himself compelled to 
abandon the fairest opportunity that 
ever occurred of combining in the 
single service of the country all that 
it possesses most eminent of rank, 
talent, and moral eminence. 

With feelings far-far, indeed, dif- 
ferent; wichfediugs ofthe most burn- 
ing indignation, mixed with the must 
poignant regret and sorrow, W'hen 
associated with some of the names 
that have given occasion to them — 
have I perused most ofthe addresses 
and speeches of those who may 
justly fie regarded as leaders among 
tbe Whigs, as contradistinguished 
—if there be yet any room for dia*< 
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tinction — from their Radical allies 
and associates. These are, one and 
all, distin;>uislied, without scarcely 
BO much as in a single iusiance ad* 
veiling lo u!t<'iior iiicaMires, by one 
invaiiable principle of Iiosiiliiy to 
the King's go\ I'riiineiit— *the grand 
uui\cisal clioyis being. wo will 
not sniiVr them to hn\e the benefit 
of a iii il. Sulfire it, that they have 
bi^L II trj;‘d au'l condemned already.'* 
not to waste woids in en- 
(jniiiijg whether such language 
aiMrosed to or spoken of — and 
such a system of proceeding adopted 
— against those wlio are at all events 
the ministers of the King's clioice, 
do, or do not, amount to Freasoii — 
lam anxious to ask a single ques- 
tion of such among these gentle- 
loeii, (if any there aiv,) who liave 
eiilcied into this new bagui*. of op- 
posilioii — tiiis most lank and unholy 
a! i lance from no matlg snn/: / 
Liiotive, but from the purov unadul- 
terated, untoinpoiiadtd, uiiiioiiisb- 
ed, SiuiiiT or l^vuTV — and that is, 


whether they have so much as once 
thought of the conseipiences ? Lf 
their object, in expelling the pre- 
sent Ministry rtpon a tiure fri'ii of 
strength^ be simply the return of 
Lord Melbourne and ids colIeMjnes 
to olRce — llie sfn/i/s fjno nntr hi Hum 
— but still more, if their secret and 
ill-suppressed wishes go htyoud that 
inarh, and are yet short of He volu- 
tion — they ought to know and feel 
that the thing is im])ossib]e. Dr- 
/bre, the King was, oslvttsihlj/ nt 
leas' t, and (up to a certain point) 
siucert/u and suhsfaiittai/g uidlod to, 
and cooperating in the, inefi'-ures of 
bis Ministers. Jr they jeturn— 
(ot’on vokit!) — it can only be in 
triumph, with their .Soveieign a 
captive, at the wheels of their 
j-biuioT. llememijer the return from 
Vaienne!*. It. is fim all over with 
the monarchy; and what 1 said at 
the c:oinun iicerneut: is fhr truth — 
tbeie are only two real pnriies, the 
anti (take it as they 
please) the Dz • rn i:. 
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I'l i-? now fi«/rnewhat more than a 
cen’ioy and a half sinei; the eii- 
It'i'pi editor of the 

oi Iliiltii.'g Messenger, con- 
ceived the idea of vaiying his ca- 
lendar of .Saints' da\ s. and pro- 
phecies of the weather, in the mai:- 
ner of Partridge, by a hupjdeinent 
containing a few am edote-,, i ules for 
pn’serving heakh, and wise saws of 
diffeivnt kinds, equally applicable 
to medi' ine, morals, conversation, 
and cooker}'. Tliia strange olio was 
generally graced or disgraced by a 
woodcut, reHcmbling in execution 
those Rpecimens of the art which 
figure at the head of street ballad.s, 
or that appalling hieroglyphic, 
which, to the great confuMon of 
weak minds, is still annually dis- 
played in the concluding ])nges of 
Moore's Almanack. “ The ladies first 
'flfan murmur, as became the softer 
gex;'* and under their iuiiuciicc the 
cupplemexit gradually increased in 
length, and improved in quality; a few 
enigmas or charades from time to 
time found their way into the collec- 


tion; the anerdntes swelled into tales; 
the tiiavizns into essays ; llie iiicdiczil 
prescrijiiions vven' converted into 
poetry, while the limirs assigned to 
housekeeping and the weather grew 
small by degrees, and gradually dis- 
ajipeared. '^Iheipiaint olil wot id de- 
vices in vvoird wcM* super-ncded l»y 
designs in copper, at Hist, peihaps, 
not inucii better, afterwards ac- 
quiring something (»f taste and spi- 
rit (of design, aV least,) in the hands 
of (diodowiecky ; the subjects w'ere 
selected from better models ; the 
little volumes began to walk in silk 
attire and cloth of gold; in short, 
the Almanacks, belter printed, better 
w'ritten, and better illustrated, gra- 
dually rose into the same favour with 
the higher classes which they had 
enjoyed vvith the populace, by whom 
these little menioiljl^ls of the year 
Jiad long M bWn ; regarded os the 
indispensable accompaniments of 
Christmas. No where, perhaps, was 
the experiment likely to he sosuc- 
cessful as in Germany, where tlie 
good old fashion of cementing friend- 
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ebips and attadiments among fami- 
lies and acquaintances by a system 
of New Years’ Gilts, in whicli oid 
and young equally participate, still 
lingers to a greater extent than in 
any other country ; the Uste which 
it was meant to gratify was general 
enough to ensure its popularity, and 
popularity soon enlisted talent in its 
service. Latterly, indeed, scarcely a 
single name of eminence can b(5 
enumerated in G turn an lilcrature, 
from the pasRionate yet medita- 
tive Schiller, to the philosophic Kant ; 
from the calm, graceful, and po- 
lished Goethe, to the wild, imagina- 
tive Jean Paul, with his quips and 
cranks, and outbreak iugs of pathos 
and mad liumour — who has not oc- 
casionally submitted his productions 
to the public ill this popular form ; 
and the division of labour has been 
• anied so far, that there are pocket- 
books fur IrtdicR, for gentlemen, for 
])hliosophers,for aiitiquaiianR,fi»r his- 
loiianR, for Ihotestants, for C’atho- 
lics, and, \(‘iy possibly, for Jews, 
Till kRjlnfulels, and Heretics besides. 

Our own annuals, the first born of 
the Germaii, aie generally as supe- 
rior to their parents in embellihh- 
meiits as they aie infirior to them 
ill literal y im iit. We can only ven- 
ture to n.niic‘ one among our own 
tshii li liJi'i always condiined a high 
degree «»f literary iiitere‘‘l with the 
most exquisite beauty in its illustra- 
tions, we mean tlie Liteiary Souvenir 
of Mr Alaiic Watts, which, neither 
attempting t<‘ witch the world by a 
li!?t ot aiistocratic names, nor to pa- 
lade ill its table of ciuitents a long 
catalogue ot contributions from dis- 
tinguished authors, which luiii out 
on exaininatiou to be the mere 
RWiu'pings of their portfolios, haa 
onilorrniy rested its claims to public 
favour on the careful feelectioii and 
intrinsic merit of its conlributioiis, 
and tin* novelty and good taste of its 
engravings. We are happy to ob- 
serve that it has this year been en- 
larged to a size wbioli will give 
greater effect to those exquisite 
specimens of art which it con- 
tains. 

The talent both of our painters and 
engravers has of late been so coi|i- 
pletely directed to ibis species of 
illustration, that all competition with 
us in the foreign maiket is likely, 
for fifty years at least to come, to be 


quite hopeless. But, considering the 
labour and pains with which the 
German annuals appear to be got 
up, and the prices at which they are 
sold, (which arc scarcely irifciior to 
our own,) the gencial wretchedness 
of their eiigravings, both iu deRigu 
and execution, is astonihhing. An ong 
those which are lying before us this 
year, there is not one to which 
the most indiscriminaiing collector 
would give a place in his portfolio. 
Some of them intended, no doubt 
houn fide f as most grave illustrations 
of tiagic or pathetic Rcenes, might 
adorn the Comic Annual. Somehow 
or oilier, however, we this year miss 
an old friend of ours, who used par- 
ticularly to dUtirigiiish himselt in 
this involuntarily comic style of il- 
lustration, we mean llamberg, by 
whom the designs for the Minerva 
(one of the oldest of the pocket- 
bookR) were generally finniRlied. 
We liopii he is still alive and well; 
for llamberg, without intending it, 
was really a wag, and the woild 
could ill afl'ord, in these gloomy 
limes, to part with him. 

We shall never forget a set of his 
illnstiations to the Minerta of It? I, 
taken from Goethe’s Soirows of 
\\Vrlher ; the scene where Wertlier 
meets the ciiized notary, and that 
where he is caught sprawling on the 
gKiund placing vviih (harlijtte’s 
childrrn, would have fuiiii^Jicd the 
finest hints for TJiomas Hood or 
(I’eorge ( auickshauk. E\ei» these, 
jieihaps, wire excelled in their way 
iw another set of illustiutions to the 
Ojphea of the some }(ar, by the 
same fine ILunaii band, of which the 
Ruiqects wei e illublrraimis ol Mar- 
tchnei’K t iuutiof the V:»ir.]'y;(-“ an 
edaptaliou of our Eiqrlisli ctu rpieco 
of that niiirie. Tlie scene whero 
Lend Hiithven is leprescrm d as fall- 
ing over a piecipire, while t inne one 
is firing oft what is meant prohaMy 
for a pistol, but lias nune the look 
of .*i squib, behind him, v^•e nro sa- 
t'sfied would provoke a smile even 
on the face ot one who had only that 
moment emerged fiom the Cave of 
Trophoniua. 

But passing from the illustra- 
tions to the literary merits of the 
German Annuals for 1885, we fear 
we must apply to them the sorrow'- 
ful chorus which tlie Italian Inhour- 
ers sing under the walls of Rome, 
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" Rotnn, Roma, non o com’ rra pri- 
ma/' The Aiinusils are n<»t what 
they UPed to he ; the old < ami liar 
faces are in a rreat measuie gone, 
andi a new giMierritlon has arisen 
very inferior to Th<‘ir iarhers. Lven 
within our own luoited experience 
of Ihv-se elejrnnf tiifles, the hills of 
moi lalitv anioni? the conlrihut<»rs are 
of a nirlaiirholy length. Schultze, 
irhosc Mnchanl, fd llos<? first adorn- 
ed thr I'ranin of 1817, Max V'on 
Scheiicljcndoiff, and Wilhelm Von 
Schulz— all cut otf in the morning of 
life, when their poetical talents were 
beginning to develope themselves 
most brightly; Wetzel, whose Jung- 
frau Vori Orleans can lie read with 
pleasure, even after Schiller’s; Fre- 
deTicU Schlegel, a name already fa- 
miliar all over Europe ; Apel, whose 
Tale of the Freyschiitz has, by 
means of Weber’s opera, become a 
pait of our literature ; \'Hndc 
Velde, whose sketches of the life of 
the middle ages of Germany were so 
full of ti mil and spirit, have ceased 
to adoi n these little volumes hy their 
fancy or their learning — their com- 
mand over the pathetic or the ter- 
rible. The wizard Hofl'man has 
closed in pain an<l sudVrinir a dissi- 
pated and way waul lif*. iilbtit not 
unredeemed by flashes ot genius and 
touches oi more exalted feeling ; the 
versatile end ever-amusing, though 
vulgar Kotzebue, has fallen under the 
dagger of .Sandt; the S.ippho of Ger- 
many, Louisa Hrachmanii, the vi<’iini 
of di'-appointed feeiiiiff, even at the 
Steady age of foity, has found a grave 
in the Svuii ; KUms% oiu» of tluise 
talented dreamers who, I'ke his own 
Prince ot H<»inherg> w,-.lk t)irou<rh the 
w^orld in a state of sorTinfirnbuliHm, 
has shortened his joui ney by suit Idft ; 
poor Daniel) Lessniaun, the Jew, one 
of the most talented among the later 
contributors to the ^niuiaN, has hung 
himself instead of his harp upon a 
willow; Adolphus Milliner’s clever, 
vain, and iriitabic existence is over; 
Augustus La Fontaine has at last 
ckwed the long catalogue of his la- 
bours, a circulating library in itself; 
and last and greatest of all, when 
bis tuneful brethren all were 
dead,” the mighty minstrel Goethe, 
full of years and honours, has gone 
down to the grave. 

These are vacancies not likely to 
be speedily filled up. Uhland, 
though the first among the successors 


of Alexander, succeeds only to a part 
of that vast monarchy over which 
Goethe ruled undivided : only in the 
simplicity and feeling of his lyrics 
does he approach his predecessor. L. 
Schefer s elaborate imitations of Jean 
Paul, seem but a faint echo of the 
deeper tones of the original, either in 
his melancholy or his mirth ; Blumeu- 
hagen isbut a miserable substitute for 
Van dc Velde, or even Veit Weber; 
Apel and llofi'maii, in tlm department 
of tlie supernatural, have found no 
successors; and even Tieck, though 
he still continues as usual his contri- 
butions to the Lrania and Kovel len 
Kranz, too often indulges, ns he has 
done, for instance, on the present oc- 
casion, in such strange fantastic ex- 
perimentH on the, ]>iiblic. patience, 
that, with all our habitiiul deference 
to his great talent, w^e cannot but feel 
them to be childish and unreadable. 

The tale by Tieek, which opens the 
Urania of this year, (Das alte Hiicli,) 
the Old Book, — is one of lhOH(» phan- 
tasmata in whicdi an attempt is made 
to blend, somewhat in Tieck’s earlier 
style, as in Puss in Boots, the dreams 
of fairy land with the satirical expo- 
sure of the \ ices of modern taste. In 
the dramatized fairy tale, hotvever, 
the ground- woik was so essentially 
comic, and so completely made sub- 
servient to the satirical end. tliat no 
want of consistency W'as perceptible; 
hut here, where the first half of tho 
fal© is written iiiTieck’s serious vein, 
full of all his usual vague melancholy 
and romance, and revelling in the 
wonders of fairy land with Oberon 
and Titania, while the latter is a inerts 
diatribe against (he corruptions of 
modem times, and particularly of the 
French school in matters literBr)^ the 
total want of harmony between the 
parts must strike every reader with 
surprise and disappointment. He has 
carried this perverKO application of 
bis powers still farther in hi.s Novel- 
Icn Kranz for this year, which is en- 
tirely occupied by a tale entitled 
“ The Scare- Crow, a Novel in Five 
Acts,” — without exception, the most 
absurd and unintelligible attempt at 
satire that ever was written by a man 
of genius. Even Pantagruel*8 Voyage 
to Jjanternland in search of the holy 
bottle, seems to have a purpoee and 
meaning compared with the exploits 
of the man of leather, formerly a scare- 
crow, who is the hero of the piece. 
Tieck may be assured, that, if the 
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world is to be cured of bad taste, it 
will never be by means eitlier of 
Scarecrows or old books, such as 
those which he has Inflicted on the 
public on the present occasion. The 
remaining tales in the Urania ar'e 
good. “The Adventures in a .lourney 
through the Abruzzi,’* by the author 
of Scipio (- icala, have a freshness and 
rigour about them which satisfices us 
that the scemery is sketched from na- 
ture. The story has the disadvantage 
of being a fragment only of a larger 
work, and yet ihc^ vivacity of the de- 
scriptions carries the reader on with 
increasing interest to the close. The 
Alchyrnist hy the Baron de Steinberg, 
(rather a popular German novelist,) 
is a powerful sketch of the miserable 
life of an adept ; hut it recalls St 
Leon to our rec'ollection, and the 
comparison, it may be believed, is not 
to the* advantage? of the Baron. 

Therci are so many “ Forget Me 
Nots,** that it is absolutely impos- 
sible to renjembcT them. One of them 
for this year is editc^d by the most 
indefatigable noveli^t of his day, 
Spindler. Assuredly, when be dies, 
he ought to be buiied in a circulat- 
ing library, with the epitaph “Si 
quivris monumenlum circumspice.” 
Spindler s talent, though of a Idghly 
maiketable kind, is far enough from 
being of a high character; indeed, 
with the excej>tion of invention and 
rapidity of movement, he possesses 
not a single (juality essential to the 
formation of a great artist. In taste, 
in pathos, in the arrangement of his 
crowded and heterogeneous mate- 
rials, he is equally deficient; a re- 
volting iiidifl'erencc to the iniinoral 
and the disgusting character of many 
of the scenes which he brings before 
us, characterises his compositions. 
What, indeed, can be thought of the 
taste or moral feeling of a man who 
attempts, at the present day, a pic- 
ture of disease in the manner of Fra- 
custorius, and kills one of his heroines 
by the aid of ** srhirrhns uUri*** In 
the present volume there is nothing 
of this objectionable nature, but, at 
tbe same time, nothing of that striking 
dramatic bustlewbich is occasionally 
to be met with in the Bastard, the 
Jew, the Jesuit, and the Invalid. The 
Yolume contains “ Thles by Ebb and 
Flood,*’ a series of short tiMttioiis of 


Brittany, supposed to be related 
round a fisbermatrs fire in the neigh- 
boiirboud of the island fortress of St 
Michel ; and in which the gloomy in- 
fiuence of the spot, with its inisis,its 
storms, and quicksands, is reflected 
with more skill and poetical feeling 
than we should have been disposed 
to give Spindler credit for. The best 
of these are “ The Pilgrimage of King 
Louis,” an ingenious adaptation of 
the popular tradition, that a noble- 
man who fell a victim to the craft and 
cruelty of the King, succeeded in 
saving his son’s life by persuading 
tbe King that his existence was en- 
twined with, and dependent on, that 
of the youth ; and a ghost story, 
entitled “ The Dumb Child on the 
Greve,” which recalls to us, pleas- 
ingly enough, the recollection of the 
wild fancies of Apel. Besides the 

Tales hy Ebb and Flood,” the 
volume contains “ The Treasure 
Chambers at Burghausen,” and the 
Evil Eye, neither of which are of any 
distinguislied merit or interest. 

The Vesta and Huldigung der 
Frauen are published at Vienna, and 
the embellihhments of the former 
are superior to moat of the German 
annuals, though atill at an immeasur- 
able distance behind our own. The 
chief ornament of the Vesta of this 
year, is the introductory series of ele- 
giac and lyric poemshyGrilparzer, the 
author of Sappho, and the first liv- 
ing dramatist of Germany. These 
are followed by a long involved and 
remarkably uninteresting novel, en- 
titled the Grandmother, by W^illi- 
band Alexis, (a pseudonym substi- 
tuted for the less euphonious name 
of Herring,) from whom we should 
have expected Bomethlng better, 
when we recollected his clever mys- 
tification of the German public by 
tbe publication of his WVlladmor, 
as Sir Waller Scott's expected con- 
ti'ibution to the Leipsic fair. We 
regret to add that we can say no- 
thing favourable of the remaining 
contributions to this volume, •^Ma- 
ria” a novel by Gustav von Berneck, 
and “ Long Maths and his W^fe** an 
biatorical tale by Frederick Pitt, a 
name which we do not remember 
having formerly met with. In better 
haipds Bomeihlng might have been 
madeof Oielatteif The idea 1i ihi^ 
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a family party eitiifig together re- 
solve to write a tale upon the spot. 
The daughter's iiiteiuied husbaud 
begins the first chapter, and deals 
in fighting and bloodshed ; the 
daughter, who takes up the pen in 
the second chapter, mixes up a laige 
allovvatieo of Jove and senliineut 
with these horrors; the father be- 
gins chapter third, and undoes the 
work of hoth— and so on, Wth a 
better subject and a little more in- 
vention, the idea, we think, might be 
rendered very amusing. 

The lluldigung der Frauen has 
never occupied a high place among 
the annuals, either from its illustra- 
tions or its literary contents, though 
last year it contained one admirable 
Tale by Kruse, entitled “ Der 
Geistei banner" “ the Spirit Iljiise.r.” 
It dealt) to an ultra liberal extent in 
Poetry, and its Tales this year are 
more mawkish than usual. We can 
afl'ord inOiii only for Uuir Titles — 

Honour lo ladie^" a hurnoiims (r) 
Tale by Joliann Lauger, The 
Vault" hy Louisa Peek, “ Two days 
in the Country,’* “Krinnnler \'eu*,” 
a Tale by llohiud — “ 'I'lie Auiitfiom 
lliii <AjU£.iiy,*’ by CiHtclli, a trail- 
bhuion, if vve ase not mistaken, fiom 
illi'S Miifoid's American Tales, 

Tiie Medallion,” by Siraube, (the 
best Tctle in the volume, j and the 
Mali of Forty Years,’* a novel in 
let ers’by Lambert, which is an- 
nounced as a free imitation from 
the Eiiglidi. 

Penelope is a degree better. 
Some, of liie embellishin nts, n pre- 
senling Kceues from Iialiau life, 
from de-igiis by Luidcnu, are good, 
particularly that fL’Ultd Lovv» 
and Ji aloii-y,” when.* a uictch is 
represented, knife in 1 and, and 
with a look in whiih ivcry in. 
fernal passion eecnis conceiitiated, 
watching home love pas-ages be- 
tween a rival water caiiier, and a 
pretty Italian peasant under the 
shelter of a veranda. The literary 
contents of the volume for tliis year 
are, Aurelias Hero,” “ The Divor- 
<;ed’*8nd the Virtuoso of Genoa.'* 
The first, which is by Wilhelm Von 
Ludemann, is commonplace, the 
second by Leopold Sebefer, strange, 
wild, yet not witbout pathos and 
strong interest Many of our read- 
€rs will recollect Qoetbe’s celebrated 
wofel, the Affinities of Choice,” 


which the Baron, tiring of his 
wife, purs off with her iiieco 
Ottilia, while the forsaken Baroness 
most conveniently forms at the 
same time a similar arrangement 
with the Baron's friend the Captain. 
Here we have a domestic drama of 
the same kind ; where a husband 
divorces his wife to marry her 
sister, then returns again, ** a sts 
premiirs amours** One would 
really imagine that the Antijacobiu 
might have put an end to thebC 
“double arrangements.’* The Virtu- 
oso of Genoa is our old money- 
making friend Paganini, whom the 
Germans have arrayed in the fan- 
tastic garb of a seniimentrilist, and 
who here plays the fiiNt fiddle in an 
opera of love and murder. 

Cornelia this year is poor: the 
plates, cliiony bad engiaviuga at 
second band fiom the Ellgli^h Illus- 
trations of Lord Byron ; the literaiy 
coiucniH miserable. ** i\oii rngioni- 
am ili lor ina guartla e pa^ha.” 

The “ Tahchen!)uch der litdie iind 
Freinulschaff, ’ ediU’d by St Schutze, 
is this yeardistI;»guit)liC(n>y twosinl*- 
ing tdler» — “ Tiie Secret contraiy 
Law,” and “ l‘h*^ Magic Kev ho.h 
by Professor L. Kruse, u loim of vi ry 
peculiar ability and invcnliou. Li 
con-'truciing an intiioiie aid nn;-- 
lerious jdot; some tale turniog < u 
murder or beciet \ linie, d vv /ve/ed 
]»y a cluiia of yiadually » iii« rgbig 
incidents; or in dt pictiog the iidii,- 
ence of a mvhtejioos l.iOtli.Mii, or 
awakening Uk* superstitious inteicst 
arising from the supernatural, Kruse 
is at pies< lit without a liv.il in 
miiny. His rnatHiials are lifien old 
aiid \uljar cnougli ,* bi^ they fiie 
applied u iili such ait ami novelty; 
the chain of coniplcxilica winds it- 
srlf about us fi!> gradually, so natur- 
ally, aud appHrenily so it^exliicahly ; 
and then iiinvinds itnelf again w kli 
such consummale skill and rrai.^rm- 
hfancy^ that some of his talea in ihe 
(yiimiaal (t< schiciiteu iiiight be se- 
lected as perfect models in this re- 
ppect. .As a sfieciinen ol the annual* 
of this yi ar, we. cannot do better vv« 
think tJiaii select his tale of the 
Magic Key, premihiug merely that 
In this case he leaves the mystery 
where he found it, instead ofatten.pt* 
ing, as he generally does, to furnUb 
the clue to the enigma. 
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TllR SIAGIC KEY. 


It 10 a common opinion, tliat the 
fantastic and wonderful traditions of 
former times, and the belief in such 
legends, are seldom to be found save 
in wild and mountainous countries. 

1 believe, however, there is no coun- 
try so flat but that many of its itiba- 
bitaiits must, in the course of their 
existence, ha\e met with more or 
lehS which carries back theirthougiits 
to the Ginuistan, or fairy land of 
childhood ; and that no one so en- 
tirely forgets his eaily impressions 
as not to sympathize with narratives 
of events which present lliemsclves 
in that double light that puzzles the 
will and leaves the mind in doubt 
w'hfiher they are to be \iewed as 
the growth of an unknown land of 
ivonder, or of the cumriKUi earth 
which we cultivate in the sweat of 
our brow, 'i'o an e\ent of this na- 
ture I myself, home ten yeaih since, 
wa-J, I may say, an eyewitness. 

Willie pursuintr iny studies at the 
I'uivcrsity <d’ (h>iMMiliag<‘n, 1 inha- 
bited a sniall tloor in a retired <piar- 
ter of tiie (ity, in comfiany witii 
another student, with wliom I had 
C(»nli acted so iniiniatt* an aequulnt- 
ance duiiiig our acadeiuicMi <nri*er, 
that daily intercoiiise liail become 
in a maiJtuT indispeiihable to ns. 
None W'ho were acejnainted with 
Undidf could have womlen-d at this. 
On the coiitraiy, 1 Knew that niy 
comrades and acquaiiiianci s envied 
me the pleaMJie and advantage I de- 
rived lium his society. We were 
bi»th from the same province — both 
t.ons of cleigymcn; both had gone 
through our pieliminai y tiials, r.nd 
were looking forward anxio!I^ly to- 
wards a situation. Though we lived 
t^etlier, Inisincss generally kept 
us apart till late in the evening, 
when we were accustomed mutu- 
ally to communicate the events of 
the- day. The place we were fond- 
dest of visiting in company W'as 
the theatre. This was our chief- 
est pleasure,— 80 attractive, indeed, 
to both, that we would frequent- 
ly part almost with actual neces- 
Kuries to procure this intellectual 
enjoyment. Never did we feel so 
cheerful as when, arm in arm, we 
repaired to our favourite haunt; and 
Kudolf in particular was then so 


animated, so excited, that I often 
look hack upon the nightly hours we 
spent together in that manner as 
among the happiest of my life. 

1 have never met with any one 
W'ho possessed in so remarkable a 
degree the power of depicting in a 
lively manner characters and situa- 
tions. His fancy and feeling car- 
ried his auditor irresistibly along 
with them ; and there was something 
peculiarly touching, in particular, in 
the deep attachment with which this 
young man, the idol of every circle, 
clung to the recollections of his own 
simple, paternal home. 

Self* cunsciousness, he used to s ly, 
was first awakened by his grief tor 
llic death of his mother, which took 
place when he was only seven years 
old. His first feeling of joy was oc- 
casioned by the return ot his si'^ter, 
two years before, from the Jioijsc of 
a relation in Altona to his father’s. 

Nothing could he nioie fascinating 
than his picture of the young l*fciuli- 
iia; her beauty, her giace — the ad- 
miration of her fatlier on her return 
— her slightly foreign acceut—l er 
tasteful mourning drtss — her cl.iJd- 
bh joy at embracing her nearest re- 
lations — again ovei clouded by the 
recollections of the early loss ot licr 
mother. “ Ah ! ” lie would exclaim, 
“ could you blit have seen her laugh 
or vveeji — none ever laughed or wept 
like her. How^ gracefully aich her 
hiok ! liow lovely the dimples that 
|>hiy round her lips when s?V»c smiles ! 
Wl'cn hhe weeps, liow mournfully, 
how indescribably fascinating are 
her teais ! The hardest heart could 
not withstand their influence. No 
countenance is 00 expressive — no 
soul BO lightly moved. Every tone of 
beauty or goodness, however taint, 
finds a sympathetic echo in her 'gen- 
tle bosom.’ ’* 

Often would 1 say to myself, wlien 
I heard Rudolf speak thus, “ Would 
that this maiden w'ere- his sister ! 
Where will he find a bride that will 
ever maintain the same hold on hia 
imagination and his heart ? ” Un- 
fortunately ray presentiments were 
too soon justified by the events 
which followed. 

Rudolf one day received a letter 
from his father, in which tlie latter 
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inentioned> that a yoiinp: man in the 
neighbourhood, rich and handsome, 
was a suitor fur Pauliria’s Jjund. It 
seemed as if with the arrival ul this 
ominous letter our good genius had 
departed, for sraiTi'ly had Rudolf 
read these words, when h<? was S8iz« 
ed with so violent, so insane an ex- 
cess of griet; that he w'as attacked tliat 
verv evening with fever, and for se- 
veral days "was confined to bed. 
From this moment his tranquillity 
was gone ; a deep sorrow, a com- 
plete distraction of thought, took 
possession of him; even the intel- 
ligence, which he shortly afterwards 
received, that Paulina had in the most 
decided manner rejected the offer of 
her Idver's hand, though it somewhat 
calmed the perturbation of his mind, 
€X>uld not restore its cheerfulness or 
activity, or extinguish the blinding 
light which seemed to have hr(»keh 
in upon his mind. His ordinary em- 
ployments had become a task to him, 
his health began visibly to decline, 
and even in our hours of most confi- 
dential intercourse, he never breath- 
ed to me the name of Paulina. 

One evening, when I had found 
him more cheerful than usual, we 
were seated together in the pit, and 
at the close of the performance, after 
the curtain had dropt, we turned to 
contemplate liie display of beamy 
which the boxes presented. Sud- 
denly the attention of both was at- 
tracted to a lady in a distant box. 
Never before had 1 beheld any thing 
so dazzlingly, so magically beautiful. 
Her waving curls glittered in the 
light like gold; her eyes, the marble 
polish and wliiteness of her brow 
and neck, seemed to cast a lustre, 
round the spot wdiere she was seat- 
ed ; the classic calm of her features, 
her exquisitely moulded form, re- 
minded us of some statue of Phi- 
dias, formed of ivory and gold, and 
destined to adorn the temple of a 
goddess. We determined, in hopes 
of obtaining a closer view of this di- 
vinity, to place ourselves at the door 
of her box, where she would be oblig- 
ed to pass us in leaving the theatre, 
and to follow her at some distance, 
in order to ascertain who the beau- 
tiful unknown might be who had 
thus in so high a degree excited our 
attention and curiosity. 

The performances were scarce- 
ly finkbed, when we placed our- 


selves at the door of the box, the 
number of which was wcdl known 
to us. We waited and waited, but in 
vain. One spectator after another left 
this and the neighbouring Imxes— 
the houMe gradually became empty, 
the box-keepers came round to shut 
the doors, and still the object of our 
admiration appeared not, 

She must have left her seat 
the very moment we left the pit,** 
said I. 

“ Else,** replied Rudolf, ** she is 
no earthly being, but some nymph or 
fairy, who has left her native region, 
to dazzle our eyes for a moment, and 
then leave us in darkness.*' 

During this conversation we had 
left the theatre. As we stepped into 
the street, Rudolf struck his foot 
against something, which he lifted 
up, and which proved to be a key, 
“ To appearance,’* said he, “ tliis is 
the key of some chamber — piobably 
its loss will occasion no small em- 
barrassment to the proprietor.” 

We waited a little, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the theatre, in the ex- 
pectation that the person who had 
lost it might come hack to look for 
his property, hut in vain. Rudolf 
put it in his pocket, and as no one 
appeared, for several days, to make 
any enquiry after it, he retained it, 
and generally wore it about him. 
This plain, commondookiTiu^ key, 
seemed to have taken a peculiar hold 
of his imagination ; lie often pulled 
it out, looked at it, and lost himself 
in the wildest trains of thought. 

“ There is something pretty about 
this key/’ he one day said — it Is 
evidently intend^ for some small 
door. Would that I knew only 
where such a one was to be found. 
1 am sure some lover must have 
dropped it. It is the talisman which 
was to have given him access to bis 
happiness, and now the uiifortubpte 
has lost it, in his anxiety not to be 
too late for his appointment. Happy 
he to whom such a key is intrusted ! 
He too, like us, perhaps stood in the 
pit, and conUunplated the object of 
his wishes, and those of a thousand 
others, to whose heart and favour he 
alone possesses the key. No! No 
love, is BO happy as that stolen bliss 
which night covers with her protect- 
ing shadow.” 

“No love so happy? ” I exclaimed. 
“ Nay, a thousand times rather would 
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I be the proud, the happy, new-mar- 
i-ieii huHband, Hiuing in tliat theatre 
by the side of his blooming bride, 
then returning armdn arm with her 
to his cheerful home, accompanied 
by a few friends, who, enchanted by 
her graces, participate with fiiendiy 
sympathy in his joy and pride.” 

“ Ifut,” answered Rudolf, how 
soon is this pleasant evening follow- 
ed by days of disappointment ? quar- 
rels, household cares, unpaid bills, 
crying children, pouting wife, and 
all the other evils that married life 
is heir to ‘f ” 

“ You are describing a married 
life of poverty, not of competence,” 
1 interrupted him ; ** and even to 
these miseries, the tender attentions 
and sympathy of a wife can lend 
some poriinn of comfort, can disguise 
t<> some extent their most revolting 
features- W hat indeed can bind us 
closer than tinsfortuiies, shared and 
endured together with fidelity and 
dignity V” 

“ For one pair who are united 
by such, there arc a hundred part- 
ed.” 

“ Possibly,” said 1 ; “ hut the same 
may be said also of those whose 
stolen attachments are covered by 
tlie shelter of night.” 

I'uimportant as this conversation 
might appear in itself, it was to my 
mind a new proof how men may 
involuntarily reveal their secret 
wishes and feelings, even by the 
bitterness ol“ the reproaches with 
witich they appear to inveigh against 
them. We are seldom rnistak'en in 
assuming that a woman entertains a 
secret attachment to the man whom 
she loses no opportunity of abusing. 
The unfortunate Rudolf sought to 
disguise the intensity of his feelings 
by^ railing at a bliss which he be- 
lieved to be unattainable, while 1, wdio 
so^wariniy defended the cause of 
malrimonial happiness, w'as in truth 
perfectly indifferent to the matter. 

On the same day on which this 
conversation took place 1 returned 
home unusually late. Contrary to 
ray expectation, however, Rudolph 
had not arrived ; as usual, 1 resolved 
to wait for him before retiring to 
rest. 1 took up a book, but as hour 
after hour elapsed, and still he came 
not, 1 at last became uneasy at his 
stav, 1 opened the window andi 
looked out for him with anxiety ; it 
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was a clear moonlight September 
night, and it was the equinox. The 
street was perfectly empty, not a 
sight or sound of life visible or aud- 
ible, except the distaut cock-crow 
that greeted the dawn, the stroke ot 
the clock, and the call of the w'atcb- 
man from the neighbouring church 
spire. At last I heard footsteps ap- 
proaching, and with joy recognised 
the step of Rudolph, who came along 
the street rapidly, whistling a lively 
air. He perceived me at the win- 
dow, and was in a moment at my 
side, apologizing for the sleepless 
night he had occasioned me. 

** 1 have met,” said he, “ with an 
adventure so strange, yet so agreea- 
ble — but I will not at present detain 
you from your rest. To-morrow 1 
will tell you all. Thank Heaven, it 
is Sunday, and we shall then enjoy 
some peace and quietness.” 

Next morning we entered our 
common sitting-room together, and 
U'ere inexpressibl}^ astonished at 
the splendour and delicacy of the 
breakfast we found prepared for us. 
A spit it lamp burnt under a splen* 
did silver coffee-pot, the hand- 
somest crystal and porcelain decked 
the table, and invited us to partake 
of the dainties with which it was 
covered. I'Jie windows were filled 
with tlovrers, and a bright autumnal 
sun illuminated the "wdiole. We 
could devise no other explanation 
of the change, than tliat our land- 
lady, a thriving and kindly creature, 
had determined to surprise ushy this 
proof of her attention. On enquir- 
ing, however, both the landlady and 
the servants expressed the greatest 
astonishment, and declared them- 
selves unable to afford any explana- 
tion of the phenomenon. We seated 
ourselves, however, in the highest 
spirits, and closing the doors, Ru- 
dolph thus began his promised nar- 
rative. 

“ 1 know not if you have ever re- 
marked, among the ruinous spots 
in the town whicRatill recall to re- 
collection the bombardment by the 
English, one place where a high red 
wall seems to stand, melancholy and 
alone, and to look down on the gay 
and new buildings by which it is 
surrounded, as some old and muti* 
lated invalid might be BU{>posed to 
do on some young newly raised r^i- 
mant parading before him. Ine 
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road I take every evening, as you so fascinated us in the tiieatre, and 
know, passes dose to tliis spot, and had vanished so unaccountably frou 
there was soinelhing in tfie appear- our gaze. 

ance of lliis wall which has always ** She greeted me like an old ac- 
made an imprcs.-^ion on my fancy, quaintance, and extended to tnc her 
Yesterday evening, as 1 pavS<ed, 1 fair white hand to lead me to a couch, 
could not help stopping to look at it. w'here she seated herself by iny side, 
Illutninatedbylhebrightbeanisof the while the other females, whom 1 
moon, it appeared more than usually soou perceived to be her atleudants, 
picturesfjiio and striking. High trees presented us with refresh rheiits, ac- 
waved above it ; and in one corner 1 cotnpatiying our repa^t with a low 
perceived a small door. The thought and gentle music, which mingled 
struck me— -what can be behind it W'iih, without disturbing, our couxei- 
— some waste place tilled with ashes saiion. 

and rubbish? Do I not feel withiu “When 1 begged her to forgive 
me a presentiment that something the liberty which a stranger ha<l iiiiis 
belter lies there concealed ? At taken in intruding into this enchani- 
oiice the key occurred to my recol- ed palace — * Tiue,* said sJie, ‘ wc 
lection. I could not resist the temp- have not been long acquainted ; hut, 
tation of trying it. It fitted, the ah I how much there is in liiiiimii 
door opened, and 1 found myself in life which is unintelligible. Hi it fas 
a Jong vaulted passage, feebly illu- its duration is, man heHtUtes to enjoy 
miiiitcd by a lamp, A strange fi- the pleasures it oflers to him ; lie 
trure advanced to me with a respect- cannot believe he is emiib d to do 
tui air; it was a little dwnir**»b ne- if he has not mediiaud and hibtoned 
gro, aPned in a brown dress, and Ills to procuie iliein, saci li-nog Tmc 
bend covered with a slciwl, wreath- bloom of youth ami the fiThlmes.-. of 
ed into the form of a tui b m. He bent thought in the struggle. S*eeuld jov 
Ids body widi an inuc^u illy b»wobei. resemble a d. ep buried rii'aMoe, 
frmce Infon* me, as he sai<l, ‘Wei- which we gru-p with a iHllming and 
come ! Permit me to conduct you to trembling hand ? Or is s«c‘u»w to 
my f.iir mi^!Ies*^. She wails for be con^'ideted as a dc'^jioiic Mive- 
you;* atifl In fore I could recover reign, to whom the best patt oi die 
liiy ifioujdits. he sprang to the door, treasure muht be abjuidoiird ? n 
tlrew O'it the k^'y, locked it behind, ft^w indeed could be the meim (,i 
?’«id irternin/ ii to in*' with the ut- enjoyri'ent,’ 

I'i'f^t re>})ecr, he repealed, ‘Follow ‘“1 was enrh mled will, the f, 

darned philos.iphy, and hiill ii cfie 
*■ JlfMirn was now impossible, but with the giacefur dance w.hni, lir 
even !:r'd P. been otJienvise 1 could atienduntH now ( omrmnu t d. liui 
t.ol l»ave levi-jted the lenijiTatiuii of liow totaiiy xw re they ci>t inri* die 
fKiempiiiej the adventure. Tie* negro shndi* when their ^ld^tf■e^^ seized^a 
’vrdked betore me ibro jgli the bmg Uunboui iiK'.nnd xVilh rio/Vt ment-, iho, 
pv-vsage, at i>ie end of wbieli xvas grucehiJ eleg.mce of x\ bicii no xvi.i dti 
anothei small dooK We then a-ccml- can express, ad xaiiced into the cen- 
cd a stair which led to a second pas- tie and dnneed along xvhh tlu m. 

anc touiui oursi he» in a spleu- What a foot, xvlmt an aim, wliat 
(iid aniich.imber, like an orangeiy, hair! for in the rapid movement of 
surrounded xviib statues ami plants, the dance, her hair had broken loose 
and illummaied by a large lamp sus- fiorn its confinement, and floated 
pended from the roof. It led into a like a glory round her pale and trans- 
ball, the magical decorations of pareiiily beautiful countenance. It 
which, its intoxicating perfume, the was like the dance of the tdves in 
stranp! yet sweet music xvhicb the summer moonlight, which inioxi- 
iireathed around, 1 am unuble to dc- rates the daring spectator into mad- 
fccribe. la this hall were seated a ness. I, uio, felt eomelhiti? of il.o 
ntioiber of young and beautiful wo- same sensation. As she apirroaehed 
men, dressed in » peculiar and half 1 threw myself at her feet. AVe im- 
Uriental taste. Conceive my aston. parted to each other our love; tho 
tshtnent when one of them advanced sweetest of ties united us. Thia 
towards me, and I recognised in her iocoinparahle beauty, my friend is 
the incomparable fair one who had mine— wlsolly, irrevocably mine." 
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And w]io 2 %' this beauty ? 1 atiked. 
** But perhaps that is a questioii you 
arc not at liberty to answer.’* 

** 1 am not, and for the best of all 
reasons — 1 do not know myself. 1 
have asked, indeed ; but her answer 
was, ‘ Who am I ? — your beloved, I 
h<»pe — what can 1 be more ? Or arn 
1 not your beloved ?--then I am no- 
thinj'. My name ia Aura; let that 
content you.* ** 

1 listened to Rudolf’s recital with 
astonishment. Well did 1 know the 
danger of connexions such as this at 
which be had hinted. Often indeed 
til our conversations had the subject 
been touched on ; and Rudolf knew 
perfectly the sentiinents I entertain- 
ed. 1 could not, therefore, accuse 
m>Kelf of deception if on this oc- 
casion 1 did not reiterate lliein. 1 felt 
placed ill a position where there 
was but a ehoice of evils. For against 
this evil 1 had to weigh the fatal 
guilty passion winch I could not but 
suspect him of cheiishitjg towards 
his hister, and the consuiriiug inehnn- 
cln‘’y which threatened to dry up in 
his mind all the spiings of thought 
and action ; and placing the two in 
contrast, I said to myself, like 
(loethe's Charlotte in the allinities of 
Cltnnce, “The power to which that 
apl»ears light, which to us appears 
wioriL', may [leihaps have determin- 
ed that by tins course, jieiiloiis as it 
seems, he shall be restored to him- 
self and to tranquillity.” 

We spent the rest of this lovely 
aiitumiiHl day with some i'riends in 
tlie country. When w'c entered our 
chamber in the evening, we began to 
believe we had committed some mis- 
take, or were in a dream. All our 
old plain and somewhat scanty arti- 
cles of furniture were gone — repla- 
ced by others equally new, tasteful, 
and comfortable — nay, 1 may say 
luxuriouM, though still in no respect 
extravagant or uusuited to the mo- 
clcht chaiacler of our residence. 
An air of iileal grace breathed 
about the whole; we were particu- 
larly delighted with a small but well- 
selected library, and a painting which 
represented with consummate per- 
fection of illusion, nymphs dancing 
by moonlight on the sea- shore. The 
night w'elinigli wore away before 
our examination had concluded ; 
both were dumb with astonishment, 
and both agitated by the same pre- 
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sentiment, though neither ventured to 
confess his susjiicions to the otlu^. 

When i entered the room next 
morning, 1 started back at tlie sight 
of the strange hgure I perceived 
there, and whom 1 at once recogni* 
sed, from Rudolf’s description, as Au- 
ra’s black dwarf. Rudolf was al- 
ready seated at the coflfee table, 
while the little misgrown creature 
was occupied in placing upon it a 
variety of articles from a basket 
which stood at Rudolfs feet. Having 
concluded his work, be bowed 
reverently, placed the little bas- 
ket on his shoulder, and said, 
“ Farewell, master; have you any 
other commands for your slave V” 

“None, my good Omar,” replied 
Rudolf ; “ the kindness ul jour mis- 
tress covers me with shame.” 'i'he 
dwarf bowed again deeply, and left 
the. room with r^njtid steps. 

When we wi re lei t alone, and had 
had time to communicate our feel- 
ings of astonishmenl, the hist subject 
ot consideration w iiich oremred to 
us was how vv'e might best escape the 
observation of our landlady. This 
fortunately, owing to the delicacy and 
tact with which Aura managed to 
meet and even to prevent every wish 
on the part of her lover, was not a 
matter of much diJliculiy. The peo- 
ple of the lioupe, and the few friends 
with whom we were on terms of in- 
timacy, and who might have obser- 
ved the apparent alteration of our cir- 
cunihlances, were easily induced .to 
believe that the improvement bad 
taken jdacc in consequence of our 
Bucressin teaching, and our economy. 

So passed the winter. Every morn- 
ing early Omar arrived, bringing in 
his basket every thing which Rudolf 
was likely to require, or could even 
wish, for the day. 1 observed that 
among all the gifts which he received, 
no money was ever sent. Every where, 
however, his accounts were paid, 
when at tlie end of the mouth he en- 
quired after them. The answer he 
always received was that he must 
recollect that the bill was paid, and 
that the receipt had been sent, which 
upon his return be invariably found 
in his possession. 

As wc still continued our teach* 
ing, notvyithstanding the change of 
our fortunes, and Rudolf had no 
other sources of expense, he gene- 
rally expended his earnings iA little 
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presents and reraembrances for his 
absent father and sister. 1 was 
particularly pleased to observe, that 
instead of abandoning hiuisell, like 
another Ilinaldo, to the eiichant- 
xnents of Ids Arndda, he, on the 
contrary, availed himself of the addi- 
tional means widt'h Jiis ijotnl fortune 
placed in Ids power, only to devote 
himself witli more assiduity to the 
ai*t|uisiiioD of all the treasures of art 
and 8t i 4 ‘.'iee from which his humble 
firriimstances ndghi utherwise have 
excluded Jiiin. Few traces indeed of 
the £<:.ky and thoughtless lover could 
be observed in him. On the con- 
trary, but a few mouths iiad elapsed 
after tlie commeuceuieiit of this 
mysterious connexion, when the 
traces of his melancholy, more chas- 
tened, indeed, more ennobled, if I 
may use the expiessioii, than f>efore, 
rcapjteared. 

C)n one occasion, when, daring 
our confidential intercourse, I had 
ventured to interrogate him as to 
the. cause of his mehnicholy, he re- 
plied, 1 am ungrateful, 1 believe, 
and Njeaut^ hut I cannot deny that 
1 feel discontented — unhappy in my 
union wdtfi Aura. Skilful as she is 
in lending every grace and delicacy 
to the eiijoyrnetils of life, she has 
yet DO feeling for the higher and 
nobler emotions which can alone 
render such a union as ours happy 
or permanent. 1 will give you an 
example, which will better explain 
my meaning than any attempt to 
paint her character. The evening 
before last she was amusing her- 
self in my company and that of her 
servants with a remarkably beauti- 
ful little monkey, and in the course 
of her play the animal unexpectedly 
bit her in the hand. She threw it 
from her with a piercing cry ; and 
when she saw the blood began to 
flow from the triding wound which 
it had caused, she moaned and wept 
like a child. Her wo|nen screamed 
and wept even more vehemently 
than herself, while I tried in vain to 
silence their cries. I'hey pressed 
around her, while one of them, with 
rage in her look, seized on the un- 
fortunate monkey. The poor animal 
folded its paws in terror, and seemed 
to implore her pity ; then perceiving 
its grimaces madejno impression on 
the hardhearted girl, it sprang in 
despf^tion from one side of the 


chamber to the other, till at last, stri- 
king its head violently against a 
marble pedestal, it fell down dead. 
1 carried it to Aura, and said, ivith 
some irritation, ‘ It is dead.' These 
words, and the sight of the. dead 
animal, setMiied to deprive Aura 
of her senses. Her features moved 
couvulhively, and she fell into a 
swoon. Her cornpauioiis hurried 
towards her W'ith dies of despair; J 
myself almost felt my head turned 
with this inadlike scene of confusion, 
and ni> sooner had Aura recovered 
than I hastened to leave the place, 
which had become as hateful to me 
for the moment as it had formerly 
been agreeable. Next evening, how- 
ever, my steps led me thither as 
usual. 1 found Aura in her cabinet, 
alone, stretched, pale and exhausted, 
upon a sofa. In this state she ap> 
peared to me more tlian usually at- 
tractive; there was something ca|>- 
tivating in the melancholy which 
now shaded her fine features, the 
unalterably smiling expression of 
which had begun to weary me. 

The conversation naturally turn- 
ed upon the scene of the preceding 
evening, and, as I expressed my 
tvonder that a matter of sut h trill iug 
moment could have produced so 
strong an eflVct upon her mind, she 
answered, — ‘ Trifiing ‘r — trilling to 
suifer pain — to see blood How — lo 
witness the hideous change which 
men call Death ! — Is all this u itliug >’ 
‘ Dearest Aura,’ I exclaimed, 
' even this chantre, hideous as it is, 
is not the worst that may await us.* 

** ‘ How I * she exclaimed ; * can 
there be any thing worse, any thing 
more revolting ? ’ 

Yes,’ said I, after a brief silence. 
‘ Death is not always the greatest of 
e\ ils ; there even are occasions when 
it may be regarded as the greatest 
good.' 

“ * Ah, speak not so insanely ! * ex- 
claimed Aura. 

“ ‘ Dearest girl,' I replied, ' say 
yourself, are there not sorrows, 
gnawing griefs, under the pressure 
of whicJi we are tempted to pray for 
death ? ’ 

“ ‘ None— I know of none.* 

“ ‘ Pardon me, then,* 1 continued, 
‘ what 1 am about to say. You have 
given me so many proofs of your 
love, that I would willingly persuade 
myself tliat youc/o love me. Ansirer 
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me, then, which thou£;ht would be 
the most agonizing, tlmt the light* 
ning flash was about to strike us at 
, locked in eaeli other’s arms, — 
or that a tiin<‘. would come when you 
would despise me, deem me unwor- 
thy of your love, and repent that 
you had ever bestowed it upon 
roe ? ’ 

‘ Despise you ? repent iny love ‘r 
these ideas are unknown to me, 
tiiey are incomprehensible. Do you 
mean that it 's poBsil)ie that you 
should become hateful, or harsh, 
and cruel to me ? Is that your mean- 
iug r ’ 

“ ‘ Dearest Aura,’ I replied, ‘ I 
know not what more to say. But 
tell me, do you know what it is to 
feel a sense of longing, of anxiety ? 
lias the fear never crossed your 
mind that 1 might love another.' 

“ ‘ Longing, say you? none — anxie- 
ty ? Ves, but only at the thought of 
death or cruelty. Did 1 ever fear 
you could love another? I cannot 
but smile at the (pieBtion. Ah ! talk 
to me no more of these divStracting 
passions of yours — speak to me no 
more of jealousy and such like, of 
W'hich 1 "know nothing — which are 
but the dreams of a diseased fancy. 
In the East, where a lovelier sun gives 
a brighter glow to the flowers, where 
the night air is heavy with perfume, 
where love glows with a warmer 
flame, there the wife lives in sister* 
like union w'ith her fellows — they 
wait on her like obsequious slaves, 
they love her, and their children are 
as hers.’ 

“‘Have you then been in the East, 
lovely Aura?’ enquired I. ‘ Are you 
yourself one of those lovelier flowers 
that owes its glow and lustre to bis 
beams ?’ 

“ She laid her finger on her mouth, 
and said, ‘ Ask me not ; 1 have told 
you already, to such questions 1 
can give no answer.’ 

“ Thus terminate most of our con- 
Tersations. In vain 1 try to curopre* 
bend this strange being, and often 1 
feel my union with her lie heavy 
on my heart. Rather would 1 die 
than give her pain; and yet 1 know 
not that even my loss woulr/ give her 
pain ; for even when 1 remain absent 
for a week she still approaches roe 
with the same gaiety, never enquires 
the cause of my absence, yet all the 
time continues to semi Omar to our 


lodgings with every thing which she 
thinks can add to my gratification. 
Be her nature what it may, it is a 
kind and gentle one ; but alas it is 
unsuiled to mine ; she is and must 
ever remain a stranger to my heart.” 

After tliiis giving vc?nt to his emo- 
tions, Rudolf appealed nioie calm, 
and was able to impart to me with 
somewhat more clearness and com- 
posure his views and feelings with 
regard to Aura. That he did not 
love her, that he never indeed Lad 
loved li(‘r, was plain to me, peihaps 
more so even than to himself, I could 
not help believing loo that 1 could 
hit on a uaiural explanation of a great 
part of this enigmatical adventure; 
but I could not venture (doubtful as 
1 felt, in the agitated and distracted 
state of Rudolf’s mind, w hat might 
operate beneficially, and what might 
tend to aggravate his nioibid condi- 
tion) to enter farther upon the ques- 
tion^ at present. 1 determined to 
leave every thing to chance, and the 
moment arrived more speedily than 
1 had expected. 

The summer had arrived. One 
morning as Rudolf and 1 were sitting 
alone in our room, a gentle tap came 
to the door. 1 opened it, and a man 
of dignified appearance, w'iib a 
young and beautiful giil by his side, 
enquired for Uudolf, who at the flrst 
sound of his voice, sprang up, and 
threw himself into the arms of the 
stranger. He did not require to tell 
me that his visitors w^ere ins father 
and sister. They had arrived during 
the night, and their stay was to be 
limited to eight days. During this 
interval we were all as much as pos- 
sible together, and short as it was, 1 
had learned before its close to look 
upon these most amiable and pre- 
possessing beings as my own near 
and dear relations. Every moment 1 
spent in Paulina’s company recalled 
more vividly to my recollection the 
kture of her which Rudolf bad 
rawn. She was one of those rare 
beings of whom it might be said, 
that the spiritual principle had so 
interpenetrated the material form, 
Uvat it aeeroed almost transparent to 
the eye; since every emotion of the 
soul shone through, all flowing into 
each other like musical tones, where 
a discord is only admitted to be re- 
solved into harmony. 

The day el their departure arrived 
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only too 80011 . We tmd dined to- 
getlier for the last time ; the father 
had gone out to execute some noces- 
sary comnnsaions before leaving the 
town, and before going had handed 
to me a manuscript, of which he had 
promised me the reading. In the 
middle of the room was a largo 
projecting chimney, which divided it 
into two parts, and between the win- 
dows opposite to it, a looking glass. 
The brother and sister seated them- 
selves on one side of tlie chimney in 
loiv coutidential conversation, while 1 
sat down to the perusal of the manu- 
script oil the other ; we vveie in such 
a po'‘ition,the stonework of the chim- 
ney being between us tliat we could 
not see each other directly, but only 
in the mirror which stouil before ns. 
My employment was soon inter- 
rupted by their conversation, which, 
either through forgetfulness of my 
presence, or indilfereiice to it, was 
no longer carried on in whispers. 

Paulina,” exclaimed Uudolf, with 
vehemence, you break iny heart ; 
on wjiat ground can you accuse me 
of being no longer the hiving brother 
I was? Have I not seized every 
opportunity of showing you that my 
thoughts are ever turned towaids 
liome V " 

'* Yes,” was Paulina’s answer, 
“yon have sent me heaiitiful i^ifts, 
adorned our little mansion with a 
thousand elegancies during the last 
year, and believe me I value your 
gifts — blit oh I Rudolf, he not angry, 

— what are they compared with tlie 
letters you used to write!*' Jri the 
course of a year and a half I hare 
received from you but two, and tlu*«e 
I -wished to Heaven 1 had never 
received, so strangely altered was 
their tone. 1 opened them with a 
heart beating with joy, 1 closed them 
with the bitterest tears. They were 
kind indeed, even flattering — but ah ! 
how cold and constrained, how dif- 
ferent from those 1 used to receive, 
when each was enough to secure to 
me some days of joy. What are all 
the compliments and gifts in the 
world, compared with the heartfelt 
language of natural affection ? No, 
no, * Man liveth not by bread alone, 
but iiy every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.* Ah ! bad 
you but heard our father preach from 
this text, on the Tempter in this world, 
you would understand me better.*’ 
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Rudolf sprang up, and exclaimed, 

O Paulina, 1 understand you bet* 
ter than you think, better than you 
can imagine.'* 

“ I tremble myself at my own pre- 
sentiments,** answered Paulina, ** so 
many gloomy ideas haunt my ima- 
gination ngainst niy will. 1 some- 
times thiuk that you can never look 
at me again as you did before! Ah! 
this aiiiuence in which you live, 
these riches, these handsome posses- 
sions, which rejoice your father’s 
heart as the fruits of your talents 
and exertions, — 1 cannot hear to look 
upon ; they seem to me like money 
won at play — purchased with the 
sacriflee of conscience — obtafued 
dishonourably. Prirdon me that 
w'ord, my brother— I would not have 
used it, I could not have ventured on 
tlie subject, hut I feel as If your soul 
and your eoiiHcienc<* were inextri- 
cably iuterlwined with my own.” 

With these wordwS hlie burst into 
teiir-.. Rudolf stood before lur, 
pale, and .Meerningly petrified. She. 
turned her face towards him with a 
melancholy smile, wliile the laige 
tears still stood in her eye, or rolled 
silently down her cheeks: she ex- 
tended her hand to him, and he 
seated himself again beside her. 

“ You will smile at what I have to 
tell you,*’ said she, •‘and, in truth, *iis 
fooli"!! enough; 1 have wiitten in mjv 
letters to you whicii you Icive nevrr 
rfccivrd, and winch iiidc»Hl were, 
i)e,ver i" tended for yoiii tye. Rut 
when I uved to‘’'t abun* m niy room 
at night, and iclt in*a\ y at lii'arl, f used 
to >eai niVHclf at the table, write 
a letter to you— then ia.'ad it through 
and efl*H‘ e the charncters with my 
tears — only lo begin another the 
next evening.” 

Rudolf threw himself at her feet, 
and cla-ping her iiands, said in a tone 
of e'lUieaty," “ Paulina, dearest sister 
— sister of niy soul ! forgive me. 
Fiom this moment I will live only 
to be a brother and a son. This I 
swear to you.” 

At this moment wc heard the steps 
of the clergyman rcluruing. Ru- 
dolf rose in haste. Tfie \eiierable 
old mail greeted me kindly, eyed his 
children with a look of earnestness, 
andseatedhirnselfsilently inacorner. 

Paulina approached him. •' Dear 
father,’* said she, what is the mat- 
ter ? Are you ill ? " 
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** No, my child, not ill, but some- 
what di8Coniposi;d. 1 have just (juit- 
ted the bedside of a sinuer, whose 
hardened heart I have been attempt- 
ing to soften to a sense of his situa- 
tion, but in vain. 1 had a plan, too, 
for your future prospects,” added he, 
clasping jludoli's hand, “ and that 
also has been disuppointed. No 
matter, 'tis in vain to repine. AH 
may yet go well. Promise me only 
that you will not iiegli'ci to become 
a caiidjiijic lor the cJnirth in niy 
ncighbouihood should the situation 
become vacant.” 

To my surprise Rudolf promised 
to do so without the least hesitation, 
and next day tlie father and daugh- 
ter departed. In the evening Rudolf 
said to me, '‘Do me the favour to 
take a walk with me. 1 feel sueh 
an oppression at tny heart 1 must 
Jiave air. Which ol the roads with- 
out the city is the lonelie-jt ? Let 
that be our direction. I must have 
an opportunity of speaking to you 
uniiK.iMTupu:d." 

The most solitary path in the 
neighboi.ihood of the town which 
occuried to me was the walk by that 
side of tlie wall that l<*nds towaids 
yuintiis, and thither accoidingly we 
lepaiied. Tiie e\eninz was com- 
foules*^, dark, and stoiiny. We were 
walking aguiii'^t the e ind, and hiiind 
it impossilile to c<ui\<*rse with each 
other. We accoidingly luined, and 
as it was a matter of iuviiflei ern e to 
us what direction we took, we conti- 
nued towander up and down tlirough 
the loneliest stieets of (Christians- 
hafen. It was long, however, before 
Rudolf could find words to express 
what lay on his lieart. At last, uheii 
1 directed the conversation to his 
connexion with Aura, he burst forth 
into the most vehement reproaches 
against himself. 

“ 1 appear to myself,” said he at 
last, “as one who has sold himself 
to the devil. It is impossible that 
all the strange events which have 
occurred to me, since, in evil hour, I 
found that key, can be natural. You 
smile,” added he — “undeistand me 
rightly. 1 am not so much of an old 
woman as to suppose that any thing 
can interfere with the order of na- 
ture- But who shall venture to say 
ho knows that order? Who can 
doubt that we are surrounded by a 
world, which, through the weakness 
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or grospiiess of our senses, is not 
palpable to them, — but which yet 
exerts an influence over us and uur 
destiny ?” 

“ True,” I interrupted him, “ there 
are a thousand such secret influences 
In nature. But does it therefore fol- 
low that these powers are evil ? ” 

“ So J, too, might have reasoiied 
some eight days ago,” he replied ; 
“ but I am now convinced that there 
arc mlglity and misused powers in 
nature, and in all probability a spiri- 
tual nature, lower, baser, but more 
povveiful than that of man. In proof 
of the first I will only adduce the 
fearful abuse of which magnetism is 
susceptible ; and in proof of the lat- 
ter, at b*abt to a certain extent, every 
ghost- story, every popular belief — 
and where cannot such belief be 
traced — of enchantment. Something 
there must be in this, since the po- 
pulace speak in favour of the belief 
as with one voice, and all nations, 
even the most intellectual and 
energetic in character, ecpially have 
adopted it. 'riiere is something appal- 
ling in the idea that 1 have overstep- 
pe<i the boundary which was opjiiiint- 
cd to me as a man, and have plunged 
muviitiiiglyiijto communication with 
a vvoild against which my thouglits 
revolt uiili a feuding of horror,” 

“ D< ar Rudolf,” said 1, “ your own 
too lively fancy is the only spell by 
which you are fascinated. But 
without involving ip^>elf with you 
in a Jabyi inlh of speculation to which 
there is no clew, let me eay at once, 
that I am not \\ iihout hope of being 
able to throw some natural light upon 

this enigma. Our fiiend, Dr A , 

who, of course, cannot liavc the 
slightest knowledge of your adven- 
ture, once mentioned to me that he 
had been called, in his medical capa- 
city, to a young lady, who liad been 
seixed with a spasmodic attack, pro* 
duced by terror at a slight wonnd 
which she had accidentally met with. 
The. person by vvliom be was sum- 
moned had been an old acipiaintauce 
of hiri, of whom he recollected to 
have ln?ai(l that he liad for many 
years been resident abroad. He was 
conducted by him into a mansion of 
unusual splendour, and was intro- ^ 
duced to the young invalid, who, 
although she had scarcely attained 
the maturity of womanJiood, appear- 
ed to him of incomparable beauty. 
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if some lioslile power blasted nil our 
undertakiugs. The very day aftir the 
. disappearance of tbe key, Hudolf lost 
one of his chief sources of income by 
the unexpected recallofeeveral pu pile 
of a noble family whom he had hi-* 
therto instructed with cqiial pleasure 
and profit; ci^ht days afterwards he 
got involved in an uutortunate dis- 
pute with the directors of an acade- 
my in ivhicli lie was an occiisional 
teacher, and was obliged to resign 
this employment; and the profits of 
the few hours of teaching which he 
still retained, were totally inadequate 
to his support. Similar mischances, 
thougli not to the same extent, as- 
sailed me also ; and, in the course 
of less than three weeks, our receipts 
were less than they had ever been 
since the commencement of our la- 
bours. We received intimation that 
we must quit our apartmentstlie first 
day of the folloiving month. But lit- 
tle remained of the present; and, as 
yet, we had been unable to pitch up- 
on any another; for even here, as in 
every thing else, misfortune seemed 
to attend us. 

At last, in a narrow and dismal 
street, we fouud a situation which 
we thought might suit us, though 
nothing could be less attractive than 
its appearance; and, wearied with 
our fruitless search, and attracted by 
the moderation of the pi ice, we hired 
it at once for three uumths. Our re- 
moval, which theaccumulation of our 
effects during the last year rendered 
no trifling matter, was attended with 
every species of ill luck and mis- 
chance. Every thing which was ca. 
pable of being broken, u ufi broken ; 
the furniture injured, many of our 
more valuable articles carried off. 
When towards evening we took pos- 
session of our new lodging, we could 
hardly believe our furniture to be 
the same, so changed was the look of 
every thing, so mulilated, worn out, 
and miserable was the appearance 
every article presented. What parti- 
cularly annoyed us wa«, lliat among 
the books almost all were defective, 
and that we found it impossif)le to 
dispose of the beautiful picture. Turn 
it as we would, place it where we 
would, we could not succeed in set- 
ting it in a prdper light. It seemed 
as if all the colours bad been blurred 
into each other. 


Rudolf seated himself impatiently 
in one corner, as he said—** Ay, the 
dance of tbe nymphs is over. ' The 
charm is at an end. What say you 
now ? Is ail this also natural Y ** 

** It is but too natural that glass 
and porcelain should be broken, that 
our furniture should have been not 
a little injured during oui^^atay in 
our former residence, exposed as it 
was to the sun and air, and that we 
should observe these defects more 
strongly in our new dwaUloj^, where 
every thing is put into a different si- 
tuation.** 

And the books,*’ he exclaimed ; 

“ and this picture ‘r ** 

** 1 know not,” said I, in a tone of 
irritation; ''who would attempt to 
explain matters so simple. It is an 
infernal lodging certainly, and every 
thing here appears detestaldy. 1 am 
sorry we ever hired it.” 

Every day we bad more and more 
reason to wish we had not; for all 
the plagues of Egypt seemed to as- 
sail us here. The rooms were damp, 
neither sun, moon, nor fresh air 
could gain admiltant'e ; they smoked 
abominably and incurably; the ne- 
ver-ceasing din of the rats and mice 
in the wainscot or the floors depriv- 
ed us of rest. Every one has felt 
how a number of petty annoyances 
may, by aceumulaiion, make up a 
very serious amount of misery; but 
here the greater evils, at the same 
time, were not aw'anting. 

My circumstances were somewhat 
better than those of Rudolf. 1 re- 
doubled my exertions, and iny ill 
fortune seemed somewhat to abate. 
Rudolf had shared his prosperity with 
me, and it was hut natural 1 should ^ 
share tny pittance with him. 

On one occasion, when we were 
more than usually embarrassed, be 
said to me, “ Dear friend, it grieves 
me to the lieart that you should do 
e\ery thing and I nothing. I have 
sold, without mentioning it to you, 
our two best pieces of silver plate, 
of which we have so many, and the 
produce tvill enable us, for some 
time at least, to support ourselves.** 
He went to take the money from the 
drawer where he had laid it, but it 
was not there. He searched in every 
corner, in every pocket, but in vain 
—the money was gone. 

He threw bimself upon his chair 
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In despair. “ Sec you now,” he ex- 
claimed, “ the persecution of the 
devil ? what say you to this ?’* 

“ I say only ” 1 replied, “ that this 
is not the first time that money has 
been stolen, and is not likely to he 
the last.” 

1 believe 1 should have borne all 
these misfortunes with comparative 
indifference, had I been better satis- 
fied with Rudolfs state of mind, but 
my anxiety for him preyed upon my 
mind. So melancholy, dejected, and 
reserved bad he become, that no 
one would have recognised in him 
the amiable, frank, open-hearted Ru- 
dolf of the days of old. He often 
returned home late at night, and al . 
ways with a diNtracted air. 1 did 
not venture to interrogate him, and 
lie studiously at oided all conversa* 
tion. 

A melancholy light dawned upon 
me, however, wdien a fiitnd, wrho 
resided in ('liiihlianhliafeii, said to 
me one day accidentally, WhoEn 
does your friend Itudolf visit in my 
neighbourhood ? 1 have met him se- 
veral evenings of late in tlie. neigh- 
bourhood of the German (’hurch I ** 

The following evening, returning 
to our lodging, and not finding him 
there, I walked out towards the Ger- 
man Church, ami to my constevjiatiou, 
found my unfortunate friend anxious- 
ly searchiug about witli his stick 
among the stones and rubbish which 
lay before liie church. He was so 
absorbed in his ocruiiation, that he 
observed me not, till 1 laid my hand 
on his shoulder, and addressed him, 

“ Oh, heaven ! you are seeking the 
unfortunate key r” 

Peace, peace-^no more of it,” he 
replied; and putting his arm in mine, 
he accompanied me to otir melan- 
clioly lodging. 

Then at last his reserve and 
gloomy silence gave way, he poured 
out his feelings to me, and was the 
friend again. 

“ Dear, faithful comrade,” said he, 
**I confess it. Many and many a 
night have I wandered here search* 
ing for that fatal key, which in my 
madness 1 flung from me, but Dot,.be- 
lieve me, with the view of recom- 
mencing my ill-starred union with 
Aura. That is over ; never again 
can I be her lover ; never, indeed, 
save for a brief moment of delusion, 

I 0ynprt to forvet in her arms 


the secret grief which was preying 
on my heart. Strange enough, how- 
ever, since 1 parted witli this key 1 
fee) that she cannot be to me an ob- 
ject of indifference. It is not love, 
but the deepest feeling of compas- 
sion, of wdiich 1 am sensible when 1 
think wf her. 1 see her at night in 
my dreams — I see her struggling in 
the hands of the monster in whose 
power she is — I feel that I am the 
cause, and am in despair. T^ot thus 
should our connexion have been dis- 
solved. 1 should have gone to her 
—I should have returned to her the 
ominous key — I should have shown 
myself a friend, and not a foe — I 
should have bid her an honourable 
farewell. What 1 did was ungene- 
rous — unmanly — inhuman.” 

1 could the Jess of1«T consolation 
to my fiiend ou this subject, that 
similar ideas had more than once 
occurred to myself; but I endeavour- 
ed to be as much w ith him aspossi- 
bJe, and particulaily to put a stop to 
his nocturnal wanderings. 

One evening as w'e w'alked arm 
ill arm towards our home, he said to 
me, “'JVnight is the equinox — on 
this same night, a tw^elvemonth ago, 

1 entered Aura’s residence. Indulge 
me, my fiieiid, let us pass by it once 
more.” 

1 did so, but no sooner did he 
come in sight of the red wall than 
he ran from me, hurried to the little 
door, knocked and knocked again, 
and when no movement within waa 
perceptible, putting his mouth to the 
key hole, he exclaimed, in a hushed 
voice, “ x\ura, Aura ! let Omar open 
this door for me once more — give 
me but a sign of forgiveness, a token 
that no evil has befallen you.” 

No auHW’er tvas returned. Not a 
symptom of movement was heard 
within With diiliculty 1 drew him 
from the spot, and w^ell pleased that 
DO one had been by to observe the 
scene, 1 endeavoured, as well as 1 
could, to restore him to composure. 

Next morning we were surprised 
to see upon our breakfast table a 
box of a singular appearance. It had 
a Chinese look, was formed of some 
metal like brass, and on the lid was 
beautifully wrought a small recum- 
bent sphinx of silver. Rudolf seized 
and opened it with eagerness. He 
found, within, a smaller box of thin 
flexible lead, which opened almost 
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like a pocketbook. Within it lay a 
written paper, which Rudolf unfold- 
ed with trenibliu:^: hand and read. 

Cruel, ungrateful man, wherefore 
do you call me ? hy have you cast 
the key that Wtis intrusted to you 
into tijo abysss, frt>m wdiich no hu- 
man Jiaiid can rai.^e it r* Know that 
witii that key, my fate, my repose, 
my security, were inseparably con- 
nected ! ’* 

1 will not attempt to describe the 
effect which these words produced 
on the already excited Rudolf. I 
myself felt my mind so agitated and 
sU* ken, that it was witli the greatest 
difficulty I could so far master my- 
self as to attend U* iny business. 
Rudolf w’as utterly incapable of any 
exertion whatever. The wliole day 
he wandered through his room lost 
in deep thought, and no sooner did 
the evening tall, and the shadows of 
night begin to descend upon the 
town, thiiii he Jiurried anew to the 
fatal spot where l»e had thrown 
the key fiom him, sought afti r itlike 
a madman — then dew trom thence to 
Auia's residence, where he poured 
his eomplaints and prayers again 
through the key-hide, imploring to 
know in what spot the injstie key 
was to be fcmiid — but all in 

1 110 longer attempted to restrain 
him from these nigluiy wanderings. 
All that 1 could venture to do was 
to accompany him, by wJiich means 
1 was enabled to exeicise some con- 
trol over him. 1 feared that his aber- 
ration of mind would Imrst forth in 
decided and raving madness ; I even 
began to feed as if my own brain were 
b€‘ginning to wander. Tim strangest 
thing of all was, that the box, place 
it where we would over night, was 
fiure to be found on our table in the 
morning. I could not but feel a cer- 
tain coDbolation in this ; for it was a 
proof to ino that the tie which con- 
nected Aura with my friend was not 
severed for ever, and that we might 
yet learn where the key was con- 
cealed, which could not have sunk 
into the earth. When I communi- 
cated these hopes to Rudolf, he asked 
me, by wbat means 1 thought it 
possible for Aura to ascertain this, 
since no human being had been near 
4is when the occurrence took place P* 
“ Possibly,’* replied I, *• through 
the dog, who, you well recollect, dis- 
•Sjppeared the same eveningi and has 


never returned. Osman was so well 
tauglit, that he miver failed to pick 
up every thing which fell.” 

The constant changes in the posi- 
tion of the box 1 accouiiteii fur to 
him as 1 had done to my own mind, 
by Omar’s entrance into our lodging 
during our absence ; for that he had 
been in possession of the key to our 
former lodging was clear, and it was 
equally ])r»jbable he iiossessed a key 
to the pieseiit, as well as to the fur- 
niture, which, it would bo recol- 
lected, he himself liad tirst brought 
to our lodgings. The box itself, I 
was satisiied, was a mechanical con- 
Irivance. When Rudolf opened it, 
the sphinx turned in such a manner 
as that its claws caught hold of the 
edi^e of the lid, and rendered it im- 
possible by any exertion to close it. 
rnimportaiit as this circumstance 
was, we were in that frame ol mi mi 
that even this circumstance pio- 
duced a paintul impression on us 
both. 

On one occasion, Rudolf, after 
gaziiig earnestly and despaiiingly at 
the box, excl, dined, “ W iih wliai eyes 
does that fearful sphinx starts at me ! 
What fearful riddle vviiuid she jno 
pound, in this hox, whirh I can open, 
but may not close ? AiTur>ed box ! 
its aspect confirms all rny fearlu) an- 
ticipations. Auia Au. ri is in the 
power of a hellisb tyrant I Like the 
wife of Bluelteard, she should have 
preseived hei key — her fault is dis- 
covered—hhe is dead ! ” 

W hile he spoke 1 took up the box, 
w’hich he had thrown upon the table, 
in my hand — and happened accident- 
ally to ask, “ W here is the little lead 
cover which contained the letter V *’ 

“ I carry it in ray pocket,” said he, 
as he handed it to me. I laid it 
carefully into the letter box ; and lo, 
atonce the sphinx turned on its hinge, 
and the hox cover closed and opened 
again. Ry what machinery this was 
effected we could not conjecture, but 
the course to be taken seemed no 
longer doubtful. Rudolf wrote the 
following words — 

Tell me only where the key Is to 
be found, and if it be in the power 
of man to recover it, be the labour 
or the danger wbat it may — though 
it should purchased with the last 
drop of my blood, it shall be yours/* 

Rudolf laid this paper In the inner 

case, and both within the box, which 
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could novT be closed witli eose, and 
placed both upon the table. The 
following morning, as we anticipated, 
the box was gone. \^e drew the 
best hopes ft om this occurrence, and, 
more clieerful than we had been for 
some time, we left the house. 

When wc returned at night the 
box was again upon the table. With 
a hand trembling with anxiety, Uu- 
dulf drew out ai.d read a billd, which 
was to this elb'ct — 

“ My key has sunk into tlie bosom 
of tbo earth, into the fearful abode 
where death dwells with his \ictims. 
You lliiijg the k( y from you neai his 
temple — its entrance was open, from 
Avhich lit* breathes corruption into 
the iij)|)rr air — and it dioppvd into 
Ids domain. Death and madness will 
hi* your poilion it }ou attempt to 
wrest it from Ids hands.” 

“ Near the templi* of death, and 
throuiih its enliance.” rin* riddle 
was not dili'u-ult of sojutiori, and 
nothing terrilied by the concluding 
tlireat, we prt'pan d foi the search. 
W<‘had not Known, or had not ircol- 
lected, that uiidertlieCi^ rmari church 
there was a row of grave vaults; — 
lliat the key which lludolf iu Ids 
agitation luul hurled fiom Idrn might 
have fallen into one of iliepe, was 
highi) probable. We rejiaired with- 
out a moment’s delay to the sextcui, 
and begeed to he admitted eaily next 
inorning to the vault. NVe received 
the |>(M luiseion, though nut Ivitliout 
some diiliculty, and with the first 
dawn of morning we hurried to the 
churcli A little girl came to meet 
lis, and aniiounctni that she would 
conduct us into the vault, where her 
father already was with two stran- 
gers. She conducted us to the en- 
trance and left us. 

Without looking around we sought 
at once for the window' nearest to 
which had stood on that eventful 
evening. To our inexpressible joy, 
we discovered the key lying beneath 
it, sunk between two closely adjoin* 
iug cofliDB. Rudolf snatched it up» 
stuffed it into his breast, and breath^ 
ed deeply, like one whose shoulders 
had been lightened of some heavy 
burden. As we came up to rewvurd 
the sexton for his trouble^ we found 
him in an unexpected shuatieni en^ 
deavouring, with the ascdstssce of 
another man, toraioeathW from' the 
ground. The last was Bthold nsan of 


large frame of body, but meagre and 
wasted. He looked like one dead, 
and bis white locks floated about him 
as the others endeavoured to lift him 
from the floor. We hurried up to 
offer our assistance, and learned that 
he had suddenly fainted. We carried 
him out and laid him on the steps 
outside the church. The fresh air 
ie\ived him; still he was unable 
to stand, and his last hour seemed to 
be at hand. We had him conveyed 
to a coacli, and from lb< nee to his 
own houM‘, whicli his servant pointed 
out, and instantly sent for his phy- 
sician. 

On his enteiing, accompanied by 
the old seivant, the intalid made a 
sii^n t(> the latter, and whispered to 
him some words. The physician 
approached, < xamined liis condition, 
and retire d into the adjtMning apart- 
ment, accompanied by us and by 
tilt* old servant, to write a prescrip- 
tion 

“ Zacharijs,” said he to the ser- 
vaiit, ” 1 will tell you plainly— your 
njasier will not sunive this evening. 
\Miat,in the name of wonder, could 
induce you to go with a sick man 
into n cliuiw'h vault in the raw air of 
the morning ? 

“ Ah, <li)ctor— you know 1dm well 
— one of his old humours. I had no 
power to restrain Jiim.” 

“ 1'ell mo, then, is the matter about 
whiih we talked all arranged.^” 

“Alas, no ! ” was llie answer; “ yet 
he bitterly repents the will which he 
formerly made.” 

“ This is dreadful,’* said the phy- 
sician; “ every moment is here of 
value. Do you know no one who 
has influence with him? ” 

“lie begged me this moment to 
send for the reverend clergyman 
of 

“ None better,” exclaimed the phy- 
sician ; “ fly, lose not a moment, 
and bring, at the same time, a no- 
tary and witnesses.” 

Rudolf and 1 offered to under- 
take the duty of calling on the no- 
tary, while' the servant went ia 
search of the' clergymank It was ar- 
ranged, howereri that one of ua 
shonM watch by the sick manias the 
phyaiolan dkl not wM to* leave him 
mtiWeif. in the^ haads of hfa old 
housekeeper as Mawarsei and^after 
somd eonveriatiKm^ it was agreed 
OMrt lUkdolf eheidd he4ihe M 
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I was the first that returned, and 
found Rudolf and tlie ohl house- 
keeper employed about the inva- 
lid, who was just recoyeiing lioin 
8 second fainting /it* gave him 
some medicine and restoratives 
whicn the piiysician had sent, and 
after liaving taken them, he seem- 
ed somewhat revived. 

Rudolf, in the mean time, drew 
me aside and t(»ld me, “ that the old 

gentleman, Mr L ,as soon as they 

were left alone, said to him, ‘ Young 
man, I have never seen you or your 
comrade, and yet you have shown 
me, a poor ftirsakeii miserable old 
man, much kindness and sympathy. 
It may, perhaps, be in my power, 
however, to express my gratitude for 
it. Tell me your own and your com- 
panion's name.* I told him your name 
and then my own. Again the old man 
asked WMlh vehemence, ‘ Rudolf ! 

Rudolf N V What, the son of 

the clergymen of that name in Jut- 
land ? * And when 1 answered in the 
afiirmative, he clasped Jiis hands to- 
gether, exclaiming, ‘ O Lord, thy 
ways’— and fell a second time Into a 
Bwoori. W’hat can it mean— what 
can be the connexion between Ibis 
man and my father — for 1 never re- 
collect having heard him mention his 
name r ’* 

At this moment Zatharias entered 
with the clergyman. His appear- 
ance seemed to animate the dying 
man with new life. While we wait- 
ed for the no»tary in the next room, 
Zacharias, who seemed rejoiced to 
have met with two attentive listen- 
ers, communicated to us some par- 
ticulars of his history. 

“Y^oii must know, gentlemen,” said 
he, “ that there is a person whom I 
know not, but who is the only one 
who has a legal claim to the riches of 
my old master. 1 can imagine you 
may have heard evil enough about 
him, poor man, for all of us have our 
faults; but had you known him inti- 
mately, as I have done, for thirty 
years, you would think him at least 
as much to be pitied as blamed. No 
labourer, earning his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, was ever more 
wretched than he amidst his riches. 
He would not hesitate to embark 
thousands in speculation; and if the 
epeculation failed^ for a day or two he 
would be in despair, but in a day or 
two the loM was for^ten. The true 


misery lay in success ; in the miser- 
able anxiety and restlessness which 
his gains occasioned, in the distress 
which the idea of spending the small- 
est fraction of them never failed to 
produce. By day he was lost in 
thought, at night he could not rest in 
bed, but stalked about like a ghost 
through the house. 1 have heard him 
envy \he very beggar at our door, 
and say, * He is less miserable than 
1, for he has peace of mind ; he can 
sleep at night.* Months have some- 
times elapsed in ivhieh he never 
slept. Often and often he would 
arouse me from my sleep, and ex- 
claim, ‘ Oh I Zacharias, how happy 
art thou, that thou canst lie so calm, 
and sleep so sweetly.’ Then he would 
seat himself on the edge of my bed, 
wring his hands, while the tears 
dropped down his cheeks, and ex- 
claim, * Miserable man that 1 am, 
what shall I do with this accursed 
gold!’ I felt for him the dei'pest 
compassion as I listeiuMj. Tlum he 
would impart to me all his specula- 
tions and plans — but every instant 
he would check himself and savr 
‘This is dangerous— It will not d<»/ 
and enumerate all the chances of 
war, failure of crops, shipwreck, 
or tempest to which each enterprise 
was exposed. Sometim(?s, when 
he would lament in this uinnner, 1 
have tried to comfort liirn by pro- 
posals of a difi'erent kind. 1 have 
said him — * Dear master, since 

these riciies make you and 1 mi- 
serable, winie there are so many 
whom they miglit rendfit happy, 
why not get quit of them at once— 
why not apply them to some of the 
thousand benevolent purposes to 
wliicli they might be devoledV’ 
Then he would smile with a melan- 
choly air, and say, * You jest with 
me, Zacharias, But no, you are a 
kind simple fool.* About*a year 
and a half ago, he was exceedingly 
ill ; BO much so, that no one expected 
that he could recover. He did so, 
however, and then a great change 
began to be perceptible in his cha- 
racter. He withdrew bis money 
from trade, laid it out in the secu- 
red manner he could, in order, as he 
said, to obtain peace in his old age. 
1 now hoped better days were coining, 
but, on the contrary, thinga were 
worse tlian ever; for now all bis 
thoughts were devoted to the con- 
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sideration how his wealth was to be 
disposed of alter his death. He 
tVatiied a thousand wills, and rancel- 
led them— one day leavinp: his lor- 
tune to one institution, and next re- 
calling the bequest to confer it on an- 
other. At last, however, he made a 
testament more absurd, if pctssible, 
than all its predecessors ; an<l though 
he has often repented of it bitterly 
since, he has never yet been able to 
summon up resolution enough to 
alter it. God knows how often and 
how strongly 1 have advised him to 
it ; but then he always lost his tem- 
per. Gradually his impatience and 
rf^stlessness increased ; often he 
longed for death, were it only for 
the rest it seeine^l to promise him. 
Next to the idea of his will, that of 
his burial ]dace appeared <'liiefly lo 
occupy liis mind ; and with ibis \iew', 
he iii'^peeted all the public burial 
vaults in the city. I5ut here also, as 
in till* case of ids will, he 4‘ould de- 
cide on none. He hid hear<l, among 
others, of tJjo vault under the Cier- 
man church, and, in spite of all my 
enin‘atics and prole -taiicms, lie was 
(h‘ierniined to exandne it lor him- 
self. The whole night before doing 
s(», ln‘ moved about his room, uu- 
al»le to sleep, and tids morning he 
was so uu'ak, that he could scarcely 
speak. Nutwitlistauding all this, 
liowe\er, he insisted on going thi- 
ther, accompanied by me, on foot; 
for to a coach lie had alwayiefiad an 
antipathy. * I pray ycui, Zacharias,' 
said he, ‘grant me this last favour. 

I feel as if 1 should he at rest, if 1 
liad seen the place-* And for this time,*' 
sighed Zacliaiias, “ the presentiment 
seems to have been well founded.’* 
Zacharias had proceeded thus far 
in his narrative, when the notary 
and the clergyman entered the room. 
The notary advanced to Rudolf, and 
en(juired~“ Which of you gentle- 
men is Rudolf N ? Were you 

born,** continued he, as Rudolf 
nodded, “ in the year 18 — ? the 

son of the clergyman of V in 

Jutland ? bis only sen ? " 

Rudolf having replied in the affir- 
mative, the physician advanced, took 
his hand, and in the presence of the 
notary and Zacharias, said, Mr 
L-- — has admitted to us that you 
are his son. The proofs relative to 
your birth he will himself produce 
in the presence of these witnesses.” 


Rudolf, confounded with asto- 
nishment, followed him sihuitly into 
the apartment of the old man, wh(» 
made a sign to him to place himself 
on the bedside, and motioned to 
Zacharias, wliom he directed to fetch 
him the key of his money*cliest, 
which stood di the foot of his Led, 
as well as a red pocketbook, and his 
former will, that it might be destroy- 
ed. The key, he said, would be 
found as usual under his pillow. 
Zacharias, however, sought for it 
there in vain; it then occurred to 
him it might be in one of the pockets 
of his dress. These were also search- 
ed, hut in vain. 

The sick man became restless. 
“ Where can it he he sighed. “ 1 
never had to seek for thi.s key before. 
In this chest lie all my proofs, as 
well as my will. It is fastem d by a 
lock of peculiar construction, and 
how shall I open it r" ** 

His agitation increased ho much, 
that the physician felt apprehen.sive 
for his life. “ Becalm,” said li^; 
“ be calm, 1 will find the key.” 

Tie tried the box with a key which 
he him self wore, and similar attempts 
were unsuccessfully rnadc^ by several 
of those present. Rudolf all at once 
seemed to awaken as from a dream ; 
he drew out from his pocket the 
newly found key, placed it in the 
lock, and the. chest opened at once. 

Zuchaiias then took out the articles 
required, and handed them to the 

invalid. L grasped them both 

with eagerness, and exclaimed, “ Is 
the chest closed again ? Give me the 
key.” He then returned it to Ru- 
dolf, along with the pocketbook, tore 
the former will to pieces, and ad- 
dressing Rudolf, said, “ My son, you 
know the handwriting of the clergy- 
man of N . In this pocketbook 

you will find a letter from him ; take 
it out and give it to my reverend 
friend here present, whom 1 entreat 
to read it aloud.** 

The clergyman took the letter, 
which was dated in the spring of the 
year before ; the contents of which, 
omitting the introductory part and 
other matters of less consequence, 
were these : — 

— “ After the lapse of so many 
years, I now see clearly 1 was in the 
wrong in giving way as 1 did to my 
Indignation, and that my precipi- 
tancy in regard to you was a crime. 
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My conduct, I now perceive, was un- 
suited to my aituatioii and clerfcal 
<;haracter ; the only excuse I have to 
plead is my youth at the time, and 
the nature of the injury to wliich 1 
had been subjected at your hand. 
You, hSL\ ins; no longer the apology of 
youth to plead, had abused the op- 
portunities which her inexperience 
and unfortunate situation so easily 
ad'orded for it, to aceouiplisli the 
seduction of an innocent girl, and 
afterward to cast her and her hap- 
less offspring, of which you were 
the father, loose upon the world. 
Aud this urifortunate wv.s my sister 
— a sister wIhjiii I loved and prized 
l>e}ond every treasure 1 possessed. 
I received the uidei iunate -Maria into 
iny house, and to save her reputa- 
tion, niy excellent wile and I agree d 
to acknowledge the ehiUl sl»e bore as 
our, own. In the scrlilude in which 
we lived this was not difficult. ' ' * 
My sister s unliappy fate wa'< iji this 
W'ayaIIeviated,*aiid when, years 

afterwards 1 h^'nl the mi iiii.e to 
lose iiiy beloved wife, *'l)e to dv my 
motherless daughter wiih her to 
Altoiia, and educated lier with ma- 
ternal care; while I bestowed a fa- 
tlier’a care upon li*-r Kudull, in- 
structed him myself, place<l my 
whole pleasure in his society and In 
Ids improvement. Heaven prosper- 
ed my endeavours, aud made, him a 
youth whom every father nught be 
proud to own. And now let me eou- 
jure you to yield to the voice of na- 
ture, and aekuow ledge your son, and 
the Bon of Maiia, as your own. My 
BiBter is dead — her re]mtatioii can 
no longer suffer through the judg- 
ment of the w'orld ; and in her last 
letter to me she expressed her dying 
wiBh, that her son might be allowed 
to soothe the last days of his father. 
Rudolf is entitled to demand of you 
that some portion of your wealth 
should be applied to assist his pro- 
gress through life- This, however, 
is not the main point. Already he 
is in possession of those treasures 
which moth and rust cannot corrupt, 
and thieves cannot steal. He is in a 
condition to find his daily bread 
every where, even if, deaf to the 
voice of nature, you should deny him 
your assistance* Bui what 1 ciiieffy 
entreat of you is to recognise him as 
year son. 1 have reasons for this 
wUefa I cannot commit to paper; 


but which 1 shall myself, in a few 
weeks, communicate to you in Co- 
penhagen* There 1 shall open my 
heart fully to you ; our old enmity 
shall not descend with us into the 
grave; but in the name of our hap- 
less Maria, let us join hands as bro- 
thers, and forget the guilt aud the 
miseries of tlm piist.’* 

With intense anxiety we had lis* 
tened to the rending of this letter. 

When it terminated, L extended 

his hand towards Rudolf, who knelt 
by his bedside, and kissed bis hand 
in strong agilatitui. 

The old man laid his liand on him, 
and said, “(rod bleshyou, my son, and 
make you happier than your father. 
My fortune shall be yours. With 
pain and Rorrr>\\ was it accumulated ; 
but not bv injusiice- L se it prudent- 
ly*'’ 

He then in the most distinct man- 
ner pro(*cc<Ied to dictate his will, 
ackriou lodging Kudf>3f ns his son, 
and leaving him uiK'onditionally hU 
sole heir; siirot d ami sealed llui 
deed, then l.ihi Idui'^elf back upon 
his pilbcw exhausted. Otice more, 
liovve*er, he i:dli»Ml a little, motion- 
ed to his son as it i ecomnuMiding his 
old SCI \ ant to his pr<)tection, then 
turniiu: to him OLain, lie said with a 
feeble voice, “ Have you the key to 
the mon(*y cht‘-ty Show it to me 
once inore.’^ 

He then foldrd hi.s hands, laid 
himself back on his pillow, and sank 
in a few minutes into the sleep from 
which there is no waking. Rudolf 
kissed his hand once more, and, deep- 
ly affected, left the Rceiie of this 
strange and overpowering adventure. 

When we got into the air we felt 
as if awaking from a dream. At first 
we could utter nothing but indistinct 
exclamations of astonishment “ I 
was peculiarly affected,” said Ru- 
dolf, “ by Zacharias’s picture of hia 
master’s state of mind. 1 might 
have al moat anticipated that the same 
restless blood flowed in my veins. 
Unhappy father— unhappy son— both 
haunted by the same spirit of un- 
rest ! But now to Aural 1 shudder 
at the thought that 1 may after all 
arrive too late.” 

We hurried without a word far* 
tber to the well-known spot As we 
approached the red wall, 1 felt a 
curiosity of which I bad never before 
been conscious to look into this 
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magic domain; and as Rudolf put 
the key in the door, I placed myself 
straight before it, in hopes of catch- 
ing a glimpse of the liglitcd passage, 
— of Omar or of Aura. At that mo- 
ment, however, some insect unfor- 
tunately ran into my eye, and while 
1 was occupied in endeavouring to 
get it out, Rudolf had entered, and 
the door had closed. 1 was obliged 
to seat myself patiently on a sloue 
near the door and aw'ait his return, 
which was not long delayed. I was 
feurprihed at his speed. 

lie told me, as wc walked home- 
ward, that, contrary to custom. 
Aura had herself met him in tlie long 
passage, and had received the key 
from his hand. “ 1 thank }ou/’ she 
said, “ and w'ill ever he grateful to 
you for your courage and ynur lo\e. 
1 am leaving this country for e\t‘r. 
1 am happy — all joy and good for- 
tune attend you. fare you uell.' * 
V\ilh tliese words she extended 
her liaiid to liirn, the door i>pened, 
and she disappeared. 

And now,’’ concluded Uinhdf, 
“now for the liist time 1 am fiee 
and happy. My heart can huidly 
contain the blissful fcodings wi:Ii 
which it labours. Ptr bn^i^ 
nut my si,\trr' May my father’s spirit 
pardon me if at this iiidtiHmt, when 
1 have ju.sl left his dying bed, f can 
<heiish a sensation of joy; hut could 
he at the same time behold my grati- 
tude, 1 feel that his pardon would not 
be denied me. In life, indeed, he 
would not acknowledge me ; but in 
deatli he more than r(‘paid me for 
all by reino\ing the worm which 
gnawed at my heart, the spring of 
all my misery and guilt, hy those 
magic, those consoling words, ‘Pau- 
lina is not thy sister !' ” 

Just as Rudolf had uttered these 
words, a dog came bounding to- 
wards us, and sprang with cares- 
sing gambols and shouts of joy to 
Rudolf’s side. We at once recog- 
nised our lost dog Osman, who had 
disappeared on the eventful evening 
of tlie loss of the key. 

“ Poor Osman ! ” cried his master, 
as he returned his caresses, “ I have 
been very unhappy since 1 last saw 
thee. Thou returnest to me along 
with my better fate. Ah I leave me 
not again in the hour of distress 
to follow the unsteady steps of fidtle 
fortune I 


With that evening all our singular 
adventures ceasf»d, with one excep- 
tion, When Rudolf went to his fa- 
ther’s chest, to take out some papers 
to which Zacharias directed his 
attention, he all at once recollected 
that he had given the key to Aura; 
yet, putting his hand mechanically 
into his pocket, he drew out a key, 
in which he recognised the one he 
had just given to her, and which 
Zachaiias also identiiied as the key 
of the chest which was amissing. 

The marriage of Rudolf with 
Paulina took ]^lace not long after, 
waids, and the lovers retired to an 
Instate which Rudolf had purchased 
in the neighbourhood of tlie sj>ot 
where he had spent his earlier days. 
1 visit! d them there last autumn, and 
rejoiced, alter a separation of some 
}carK, to find Rudolf in the enjoy- 
me?it nf every domestic happiness, 
amJ inuni only, with benevolent 
acli\ity. on dillusing comfort and 
prospciity around him. It was now 
iiiiain the period of the Equinox, 
and 1 foiind he had just invited all 
the inhabitants of his estate to a rural 
frte. A dance took place in tlie 
evening upon the greensward before 
the mansion, which was gaily illu- 
minated w'ith lamj)s and decorated 
with garlaiid.s and tiiutnphal arches. 
All W'as gaiety and contentment. 

Aff(T }>articipating for some time 
ill the festivity, Rudolf and I retired, 
and wandered as w'^e liad often done, 
though now^ indeed in a happier 
tnoo^, in the stillness of the night. 
Our discourse naturally turned on 
the days of old, and the wonderful 
events w'e had experienced, as we 
walked through the garden, tvhere 
every flower and odorous herb sent 
forth its sweets more strongly on 
the night air, towards a small wood 
by which it was bounded. Again we 
discussed, and with the same in- 
effectual result, the old question, of 
the possibility of affording a natural 
explanation of the mysterious ad« 
venture by the old red wall in Co- 
penhagen. Both retained their ori- 
ginal opinion. We had in the mean 
time reached a small eminence from 
which the illuminated mansion, and 
the gay dance before were per- 
ceptible. 

Here we sat down, enchanted by 
the view and by the loveliness of the 
night Above us speskled a canopy 
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of a thousand stars in the deep azure 
heaven— at our feet the richest land- 
scape spread before us — the lofty 
trees which surrounded the garden 
reared their dark h>rni8 against the 
sky— the plants and hedges glittered 
in the moonshine, which mingled 
with the faint gleam from the win- 
dows of the house and the illumi- 
nated dancing ground Beneath we 
could perceive ihe moving forms of 
the guests, and the sound of tlie 
cheerful music of the dance came 
softened and soothing on our ear. 
We sat in calm enjoyment and ful- 
ness of heart. Osman, who as usual 
had followed us, laid his liead in his 
master’s lap, and looked up con- 
tidi ngly in his face. 

Rudolf caressed him, and, continu- 
ing our discourse, said, “ Poor Os- 
man ! if you could speak you perhaps 
could tell us more of the matter than 
any one, for you also have played a 
part in tJiKs magic drama.’' 

“ True,” said I, ** it is an old say- 
ing, that dogs see farther into sucli 
matters than men.” 

“ y® glittering stars ! ” exclaim- 


ed Rudolf, as if transported beyond 
himself — “ Ye wonders, which every 
night reveals to our eyes! Thou 
earth to wiiich w^e belong, and which 
yet w^e knoiv not! W'hat are all your 
wonders compared to the still more 
unfathomable wonders of the world 
within ? But few of the strange 
threads by wdiich my fate has been 
guided have been perceptible to my 
human eyes ; but of w'batever ex- 
planation they be susceptible, this at 
least 1 know', that in the brief period 
within which they were compressed, 
1 have lived through an eternity of 
suffering and experience. Yes, I 
have sinned, but 1 have also suffered 
and atoned ; and strangely indeed, 
even in the path of passion and 
repentance, have 1 found the key to 
the happiness of my life.” 

“ 1 ha\e often thought,” replied I, 
that such is the probation appoint- 
ed for all, and tiiat, like Psyche, 
none is permitted to enter Olympus 
who has not for a time encountered 
the terrors and sufferings of the 
world below.” 


Sketches iiy ! B. 


TROM THE rORTl-OLIO Ol- THE ETTRKK SHEI'HtUD. 


No. II. 


My dear North, 

1 now send you the Hams. How did the Gooses go down ? You vrill 
see that the Gander is to be returned. If they can spare him, we must have 
him at the next \ocfes. It w'ill really be curious if the capital is saved by 
geese a second time. 

I have been able to get only one more of our friend’s letters ; but it 
seems a curious one, evidently w’ritten immediately before the great blow'- 
up. The man’s intriggs is astonishing. I saw' the cretur Grimaldi the last 
time I was in London — he came up from Woolish to my denner, but I had 
heard since that he was dead. I am glad to see, how'ever, that this was a 
mistake; for he is a clever cretur, and could not well be w'anted in these 
kittle times. If the cretur had jn\ned, Lord bless me, man, but w'e would 
have had a merry (’hristmas of it ! 

You will see I was right about Selkirk.— Yours ever, 


Letter IlL 


Ja&ies Hogg. 


L — D B M TO JOSEPH GRIMALDI, ES<4. 

ON A COALITION. 

Dear Joe, ’tis clear that this won't do — 
And, looking round for something new, 

My thoughts at last hai'e turned to you. 
The merry spirit of the age 
Demands the masters of the stage, 

Well practised in those changeful arts 
That charm all eyes and win all hearts. 
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Shelc/n Si h]) JL B, 

Tlie ever ready sleight- of- Land, 

The wonders of iLe magic wand— 

The never- failing powers of face, 

The dinning leer, and knavish jest — 

The antic strange, and broad grimace. 

Are more than ever in request: 

For boxes, galleiy, and pit. 

Cry witJi one voice, “ We’ll not submit 
To roguery witli want of wit.” 

Old Grkv, no doubt, (as great a spoon 
As eVr attempted Panfatoon^) 

Has been kicked out; but what of ihat^ 
Things still are miserably Oat ; 

And his successor seems to me 
Nearly as great a spoon as he. 

Imagine, Joseph, it you can. 

The part on which so much depends, 
Played by the “ Walking Gentleman ! ’* 
While, as it were, to make amends. 

See Pa I mkrston around him twine. 

His gay fantastic Coltnnlniie ! 

Need 1 again repeat to //o// 

That such acui*t will mvcr do ? 

Altiiorim:, who long has been our clunn^ 

Is now the by- word of the town. 

And positively won’t go down. 

His ttntthhuij 1 have heard you call 
Heavy, no doubt— yet natural; 

But if you knew how we’ve to stiaiii, 

And tug, and pull with might and main. 

To get him on his legs again ! 

His buihjii^ too, is mighty spare, 

And scarce provokes a single smile ; 

A few cheese-paiings here tiiid there — 
Perhaps a crust — perhaps a IiJl — 

Add but to ibese the feeble aid 
Of " lost, forgotten, and ini.«laid,’' 

And see bis total stock in trade I 

I, to be sure, contrive to win 
Some small applause as Uarhipdn. 

Fve starv'd it in the North of late. 

And ** stay’d awhile our sinking state,” 

By acting at the Northern 7 V7/ , — 

But still, dear Joe, by land or sea, 

“ My lieart uii travelled turned to 
Still to iiiy brother turned” — tu him 
Of motley garb and jointless limb, 

And soul of never. ending whim ; 

For liurnan strengib cannot sustain. 

Nor will 77/r IIohsvs longer bear 
A single, undivided reign; 

And fain would 1 my triumphs share 
■With one whom Momus — God of Fun — 
Claims as, at least, his srcond son. 

Say then, dear Joe, in our distress, 

Or ebbing current of success. 

Are we at length to coalesce f 
Shall we our rivalries forget, 

And, one great end alone in view. 

Form, as it were, a cabinet^ 

Really prepared to carry through. 

With well-tried, mirth-compelling skill, • 
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The farce expected from Bill ? 

1 need not tell you tis a piece 
That suits your best and broadest style; 

AVith irii ks and shifts that never cease, 

And chaiif^es such as might beguile 
The heart of grief, the brow of care, 

Or cv’n a i'rohcj's grim despair. 

Ill short, it is enough to say. 

That ’lis exactly in nour way. 

For PtnJalnon — why let me see — 

OU IhHaml is perhaps tlie man; 

Though SiUNEv Smith will scarce agree 
To this part of our scenic plan ; 

And for a Citlnmhim ^ dear Joe, 

We can’t have very far to go — 

AVe have my friend, Miss Martim.au. 

As for the other eight or ten — 

’Tis just for you to oiaht such men 
AAAth turnips set on cabbage stalks — 

Your’s very truly, 

B — M I'C' V — X. 

P.S. — If we’re to join, 1 would advise 
That it be your immediate cave, 

To have your Bnur/ns of a size 
Larger tliaii even those you wear: 

For one of our successful strokes, 

(’Tis also one of //owr best jokes) 

Has always been to stow away, 

Just as a kind of light by-play, 

All sorts of things as ** waif or stray ” — 

Cold meat, old brass, ev’n rusty nails, 

And every kind of odd details— 

This is a joke which ocru fails. 

B. & V. 


A WHKl AS HE OLOIIT TO HE— -A FI RE OLD UIIIG. 


The conduct of William IlL has 
always been the standard, and ad- 
miration of his character is stated by 
Mr Hallam to be the lest, of AVhig 
principles. Let us ascertain what 
that conduct was ; it will then ap- 
pear whether modern “ Whigs ” 
deserve their name. As King Wil- 
liam’s name is less intimately con- 
nected with our national glory or 
prosperity than with the establish- 
ment of that freedom upon which 
they rest, a view of its previous 
rowth should precede the enquiry 
ow far it was influenced by the cha- 
racter of that monarch. 

There is a liberty whii'h precedes 
restraint There is a liberty which 
results from law. Despotism itself 
is an improvement upon the former. 
While private will is gradually yield- 
ing to the interest of a community 


as enforced by its rulers, prerogative 
advances. When the will ot mo- 
narchs is acted upon by the sense, of 
a people formed by law to modera- 
tion, prerogative declines. But it 
must not be pressed so far as to 
render tlie machinery of execution 
powerless. 

In Saxon times the inhabitants of 
England were too barbarous to feel 
deeply the advantages of order. No 
crime was without its price. The 
rules of justice had little weight, and 
the weak were subject, in great mea- 
sure, to the boundless caprice of 
unauthorized oppressors. 

By the establishment of the feudal 
law, individuals were taught to re- 
gard themselves as parts of a whole, 
and to merge their private wishes in 
the policy of that division of society to 
which they belonged. The philoso- 
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pherB of the present day, basking in 
the sunshine of knowledge, and rich 
in the accumulated expeiieiice of 
ages, make no allowance for the im- 
perfect light by which the ancient 
races of Europe framed the feudal 
scheme, or rather insensibly organ- 
ized themselves in the feudal order. 


the spirit of the old policy was ex- 
tinct. The popular leaders acquired 
power by bate practices and detest-i 
able crimes, only to lose it with igno- 
miny, and the country sunk under 
tyrannical sway, the inevitable con- 
sequence of its discontent and mad- 
ness. 


They do not compare it with the 
half savage condition to which it 
succeeded, and in measuring it by 
modern arrangemeuts, tliey forget 
that it has greatly contributed to the 
very excellence, which they admire. 
Tiiey do not see that life and pro- 
perty were now secured by the vigi- 
lance of a powerful lord, and collec- 
tive effort Hiibhtitiited for private 
violence : that now arose that sense 
of personal honour which has been 
the brightest distinction of modern 
manners— a feeling which (Greece 
never knew amid her glory of in- 
tellect, nor Rome in all the pride 
of conquest. Coleridge lias touched 
on this point with perfect wisdom— 

“ The iiseeiiditig with n bolder 

eye, 

Hath lit each duwdnqt on our trimmer 
lawn ; 

Yet ruil lor this, if ine, bliall we decry 
The bpais and ntrugules of the timid dawn ; 
I-ejit we j>o tempt the u-irending noon to 
bctii n 

The iiiUt and paiuted vapours of our 
morn ! '* 

Yet the feudal masses within the 
nation clashed too often, and after 
men liad betm socially educated in 
detail, and imbued with the first prin- 
ciple.t of order, it was fortunate that 
the temporary w’cakne.ss of a nobility 
exhausted by ci\il war, enabled the 
(Jrowii to assert its executive supre- 
macy. Governors seldom Know' how’’ 
to suspend the operation ot a political 
principle exactly at tiie point where 
it begins to be injurious, and assu- 
redly neither Henry Vlll. nor Eliza- 
beth were sovereigns in whom such 
generous discretion was to be look- 
ed for. Trained to self-government 
by this very rigour, men began to 
feel tiiemselves capable of enjoying 
a greater share of freedom. A eeu- 
timent so pleaBing was easily extend- 
ed. The princes of the gallant, but 
ill-starred House of Stewart, did not 
perceive that many of the ancient re- 
BtrictionB had o«ued to be eitber 
useful or reasonable— above 9 \\, that 


After the Restoration, the English 
statesmen legislated wisely, and im- 
proved their CouBtitution to a high 
pitch of theoretic goodness. But un- 
fortunately their virtue had been so 
unhinged by tlie shifts and necessi- 
ties ui the troubled seasons of rebel- 
lion; and the example oi the banished 
kintr, tainted by the straits to which 
they had reduced him, was so little 
salutary or corrective, that the excel- 
lence of the new laws led to no im- 
mediate relief. The grand dispute 
between king and people was renew- 
ed, and no (expedient was disdained 
by either party. At length, when the 
popular cause seemed desperate, the 
impolitic wickedness of James 11. 
afforded it an easy and enduring tri- 
umph. His encroachmentfl had not 
been practically very enormous. But 
the jfriitcfpk of Freedom w'as at 
stake. Had it been lost, our national 
glory and our social happiness must 
hate faded aw'ay. With justifiable 
ambition, William arrested his mad 
career. Into the agency by which 
the Revolution was efi’ected, it is 
needless here to enquire. The na- 
tion was delivered from a frightful 
grievance, and it cannot much con- 
duce to our understanding King Wil- 
liam’s character, to know that most 
of tliose who invited him over were 
in the intimate (‘onfidence of King 
James, and after w^ards, with consist- 
ent perfidy, betrayed ids successor. 

'I'hey seem, however, to have held 
the truest principles of government, 
Nor is it difficult to account for this. 
Tiiey had received such practical 
instruction in politics as seldom falls 
to the lot of any age. By their oxs’ti 
or by their fathers* bitter experience, 
they knew that royalty cannot fall 
without ciusldng the state. This 
knuw'ledgc tempered their indigna- 
tiou at its late trMisgressions. Com- 
pelled by irresiBtible necessity to 
change the person, they transferred 
the office, with its attributeB unim- 
aired, to the nearest prince of the 
lood, who was morally capable of 
governing the reeim* 
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Tlie Revolution, if it decided any 
tiling, decided that the King wa^ to 
govern in future strictly according 
to law. Of course. King \lilliairi 
could not impugn lhi« piinciple 
without vitiating Jiis own title to the 
.crown. Accoidingly, no claims to a 
dispensing power were ever revived. 
One great dilliculty of tliis reign was 
to combat the tendency of tlie House 
of Commons to convert their right 
of controlling the executive into a 
right to administrative authority on 
ihm'r own part. Had they succeeded 
in til is enterprise, a Republic would 
have been virtually established. 

Avoiding the ojiposite extremes 
of subserviency to those who had 
placed him upon the throne, and of 
using the power he possessed for the 
acquisition of further power, William 
scorned alike to purchase the crown 
by the sacrifice of its smallest gem, 
or to wield the prerogative ia any 
cause, but that for which it was given 
into hixS hands. 

it atVords no exception \o this re- 
mark, that he submitted with great 
reluctance to several wi.se but entire- 
ly new limitations, which Rirliameiit 
tiiought it their duty to impose upon 
his auihoriry. It was natural that ho 
should expect the revenue which 
had been enjoyed b}" his predeces- 
sors to be settled upon him for life. 
Tiie (’ommons, on the other hand, 
were bound to provide against llie 
recurrence of an evil which had near- 
ly overwhelmed them, and to take 
care that the crown should not in 
future be wholly independent of 
their control. They, therefore, in- 
sisted upon a yearly apjiropriatioii 
of the supplies. The result has 
proved their wisdom. The demands 
of government liave in general been 
cheerfully met, and the King and his 
Parliament, linked by the lies of 
common interest and of mutual con- 
fidence, have gone hand in liand in 
the maintenance of dignity and order. 

W'illiam reflected that he had been 
called to the throne, not to the ros- 
trum, to support the honour and 
happiness of the nation. He knew 
how entirely these depended upon 
the efficiency of his governnaent. 
Popular rights must be vindicated 
ana even advanced ; but these func- 
tions have not been assigned to the 
prince, who is no demagogue, but 
the protector of his people. For it is 
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in the adjustment of conflicting pre- 
tensions, not in tlie assertion of party 
opinions, that sovereign equity re- 
sides. liciicc the munarcirs uiiwiU 
lingucsH to come into this arrange- 
ment of the supplies was creditable 
to him, although our lasting grati- 
tude is due to those who enforced it. 

Yet the very great advance of po- 
pular (Icinaiids which prinluccd the 
bill for triennial parliaments was 
met with a corresponding increase 
of firmness on the part of the sove- 
reign. He refused his assent, thus 
exercising a power which had been 
expressly vested in him by the con- 
stitution, and which varies only in 
form from the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in the case of very nioinentous 
difierences with the crown. It is ob- 
vious. that in eiiiier case the adop- 
tion of a sclurne upon wliich the 
naiion is bent, can only be delayed. 
This law was enacted in llie suc- 
ceeding year, but King William had 
done well : he had proved to his 
subjects that nothing but the most 
aoleinii expression of their opinion 
could bring him to endure a law 
which he helieied to be perniclou®. 
ills objeciions to this measure, 
whether ividl or ill-grounded, were 
confirmi d in the establivlimerit of 
the septennial system by the follow- 
ing generaiion ; whose right to letris- 
late. on thixS point can only be denied 
by those who deny sovereign autho- 
rity to King, Lords, and C'ornmons! 

Ill this reign many excellent pro- 
visions weie made for hubjeriing 
public bijsinesxs to the efficient 
inspection of Parliament. But the 
merit of the King consists not so 
inucli in his having devised any of 
these arrangements, as in his fixing 
the government and conducting it 
with vigour, while its form underwent 
extensive improvements, and in his 
consenting to measures required by 
the nation, though he seldoui led the 
way in change; The principles of 
religious toleration which he re- 
duced, as far as he could, to prac- 
tice, show at once political sagacity 
and good-will to his people. Yet his 
sway was unpopular, and his times 
far from prosperous. This may be 
attributed paitly to the general dis- 
trust arising from divided allegiance 
and wavering affections, partly to 
the continual drain of resources in 
the war with Louis XIV. 
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It If upon the moral conduct of 
this struggle that Willianrs reputa- 
tion chiefly rests. Had not the 
encroaching and boundless ambition 
of the French Monarch been with* 
stood, Holland must have fallen ; and 
the power of our enemies, thus 
augmented, would have sufficed to 
restore the banished King as a mi- 
nister of their vengeance. Long, 
persevering, desperate resistance 
alone could stem the current. Allies 
were cold, the people dispirited by 
defeat. The King, repeatedly foiled, 
had no laurels of his own with 
which to shade the national distress. 
Vet by unremitting exertions, he ani- 
mated the sinking confederacy, and 
urged oil his dejected people. Year 
after year he “ waged with fortune 
an unequal war,** but conscious of 
the integrity of his aim, he persisted 
till France was worn out, and Eng- 
land and Holland were preserved to 
treasure up religious and political 
truth, the seeds of civilisation and 
nmeudinent. But the horizon dark- 
ened again. William was not found 
wanting. His last labour was to lay 
down the scheme of the great conti- 
nental war which Marlborough so 
gloriously executed after bis master's 
politic spirit was at rest. 

That Great Britain has not decli- 
ned, like. Spain, into a second-rate 
power ; that instead of falling off in 
virtue, in industry, and in population, 
ahe has replenished the earth with 
her colonies and has made her tongue 
to be spoken, and the fruits of her 
industry to be known, in every quar- 
ter of the globe ; that her inhabitants 
enjoy personal comfort not conceived 
betore, and personal freedom quite 
unparalleled — this is owing to the 
man wlio, amid calumny ana danger, 
followed out right principles to the 
end, undismayed by the treachery 
of bis ministers, and the blind re- 
aentment of a suffering people. 

Here we would gladly stop. But 
there is that in reserve which must 
be branded with stern condemna- 
tion. 

He trampled upon law and justice 
in the attainder and execution of 
Sir John Fenwick for imputed trea- 
sons, of which there was no legal 
proof. 

He Induced the Scottish nation to 
send a costly expedition to Darien, 
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and withdrew his protection most 
treacherously. Distress and poverty" 
wasted the land; its improvement 
was checked for twenty years at 
least; and the Jacobites did not fail 
to profit in due time by the spirit of 
universal indignation. Again, where 
was his sense of duty as a king, or 
bis gallantry as a soldier, or his cor- 
science as a man, when he signed 
and countersigned with his own 
hand the death-warrant of the people 
of Glencoe ? In spite of some clumsy 
endeavours to transfer the guilt to 
meaner culprits, this blood is upon 
the King's head ; nor is Lis infamy 
at all diminished by the participa- 
tion of the base Master oPStair, and 
the crafty savage Breadalbane. 

We are alarmed for our common 
nature when we find such a blemish 
upon such a name. To what un- 
earthly stature would the errors of 
common men arise, were a stage as 
wide afforded for their display ! VVil. 
liam was early engrossed with an- 
xious care for the independence of 
Europe, and the support of freedom. 
Such was the fascination of those 
objects^ that he ceased to look witli 
interest upon any thing of less mo- 
ment. It would seem that his mural 
faculties became rigid ; that in con- 
templating the noblest safeguards of 
human happiness, be gradually lost 
all sympathy with mankind, lusen* 
Bible of the graces and pleasures of 
society, he never knew those hours 
which renew the freshness of natu- 
ral feeling, and reunite to their spe- 
cies the statesman or the conqueror. 

But we must not be ungrateful. 
When a hopeless prospect of anarchy 
was before us, he devoted his manly 
wisdom to our guidance. And sure- 
ly if we are proud of a single ex- 
ploit, or a single name, of the great 
Duke's victorieB, or of the civil gran- 
deur of Chatham, he may justly 
claim our praise who preserved 
those Tree Institutions under which 
alone such greatness can be reared 
— those institutions which France 
baa in vain attempted to attain by 
bloodshed, and which William*s no* 
minal admirers have not yet been 
able to overthrow,— those institu- 
tions without which our existence 
at this moment would have been 
doubtful,— our glory impossible. 

2d 
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We have always rosppctcd, nay, 
admired, America and the Ameri- 
cana* Indeed, it would not be eaay 
to hold cheap a whole world, and 
that anew one— if not spick and span 
fresh liom nature, certainly teeming 
with novel and bold forms of life. 
After all, however, there is but one 
wM^rld on t)»is earth fi:ood for much, 
and that is the world of tht' English 
language. Germany, and Italy, and 
France, and Spain, and Holland, and 
the Netherlands, and a few other 
roiintries.are all w^ell enough in their 
way; but the outlandish Hugos spo- 
ken there, if they do iu»l altogether 
separate them from our sympathies 
—and nothing can do that wHth such 
capacious hearts as ours — greatly 
cool the W'armth of our feelings, 
and to OUT ear carry with them an 
alien and estranging sound. This 
may he very unlike wliat might be 
expected from philosophers and ci- 
tizens of the world ; hut we are far 
from laying any claim to such a 
character, and are a set of sturdy, 
prejudiced, bigoted, borne- and-race- 
joving Scotsmen. True that the peo- 
ple of Great Britain and Ireland 
were originally of various breeds; 
but we arc all one now in the broad 
sense of one — and our twenty mil- 
lions and uptvards — all linked by the 
ties of kind red —are, (»r ought to be 
a band of brothers. We liave our 
quarrels, and nuirnosities, and feuds 
—even, alas! to the shedding of 
blood ; but let any other nation wage 
war with us, and it will know once 
more what is the power and maje.sty 
of Union. Now the Americans are 
Englishmen, and IriHlimeii, and Scots- 
men — Jonathan is but John Bull, or 
Pat, or Saunders, under a somew'hat 
different climate, and a vornewbai 
different form of governroenl— and 
we look on the Atlantic but as the 
royal road connecting ouriHlandsaiid 
his continent, on which we pass to 
and fro, without CTOH.sing or jostling, 
hy wind or steam, and keep up — may 
It be fur ever — that friendship wbicli, 


with those living at the other end of 
the highw^ay, is an old inheritance 
bequeathed to them by their Pilgrim 
Fathers — and with us here a posses- 
sion received frcun our blood rela- 
tions on their frequent and welcome 
visits to this their ancestral land. As 
for national jealousies and the like — 
why, such feelings are natural and 
far from unbecoming — they spring 
on both sides from a proud con- 
sciousness of our own worth, and 
some occasionnl suspicion on the one 
side, that the mother has not for 
given, or at least forgotten the dis- 
obedience of lier rebellious child — 
on the other, that the child, since she 
threw oil’ her allegiance, has ceased 
to love the parent w lio was once also 
her queen. But all that is too absurd 
to he deeply rooted; and we firmly 
believe that there is a strong — a sa- 
cred attachment still hetw'een tliem 
wdioin so many things unite — and wlio 
are divided — though that not much, 
indeed hut. nominally — only by the 
sea. May peace he between us while 
time endures ; and thougli we should 
he unwilling to go to war wHth any 
body, yet if the American Jlavy must 
have a brush with the French — and 
our national honour or iiiterests^le- 
mand or justify it— may a British 
squadron appear to windward — and 
the victory he to tlie .Stars and .Stripes 
— ivith or without the aid of the 
Leopards— -not to the Tri- color. No 
fear of that— tor we know hy proof 
the metal of American ships and 
American seamen — aiid they alone 
are worthy of sailing in the same 
line of battle with a fieet of that 
power, who ho lung has held the 
dominion of the seas, 

“ But hullo ! ufjy fancy, whithi*!* dose 
thou go? ’* 

We had no inti^ntion of speaking 
about American ships and seamen, 
but of Ainericau pA>ems and poets. 
Do our friends write as well as they 
fight? To say so would he to flatter; 
Utem, we fear, far beyond the truth, 
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but we see no reason to doubt, that 
the time may come when they will 
do BO. Meanwhile, they fire away, 
both in prose and rhyme, with great 
spirit. To resume the image we 
have just laid down, with a view of 
getting rid of it, their small craft are 
equal to our own. They have a line 
frigate or two afloat, and we should 
not wonder to see them construct — 
live oak is not wanting— if not a 
flrst-rate, a two-decker. The Bryant 
is at present their finest vessel, but 
the Dana is of the same class; and 
the two, working together to wind- 
ward, might — at this moment — be 
supposed in the sunshine but oue 
gleam of sail. 

Having with some diflicuUy dis- 
missed that image, let us go to work 
on this volume of Selections from the 
American Poets; and first let us take 
a glance over the Editor’s Introduc- 
tory lletiinrks. I'liey are well 
written, and prove him to be a man 
of talents; — but he has forgot, if 
he ever knew* it, the homely adage, 
“ cut your coat according to your 
cloth ; and ]>rouounces a panegyric 
ou the peculiar and characteristic 
features c»f American poetry, which 
is fur indeed from ludrig supported 
by its face as reflected in this mirror. 

** It bet II a’-KTti'd llmt no Ameri. 
ran poet iisH. t. proclueeil u contniuud 
poem, (Mpubic i>t tent ion, unci 

enniltd to rank amoni; tiio iraditii; poetic 
etforts of otlier coiintiic'-. Tlii'i is irt 
some tioc; biu if we Jocrk into 

the jieeuiiar rireumstaiiees of that coun- 
try, we .shall observe the tiiu* causes 
which have operated to produce (his re- 
sult. We shall perceive, Iroin examining 
tlie situatiou of the Amciiean people, 
that it is less attiibutahic to a di uith of 
poetic talent, than to a ronibhmtion of 
circum^tunces prejudicial to its d(w elope- 
ment ; and we sliall peihups conclude, 
from an inspection of the speeiioens here 
collected, that American iuiellect is not 
iriCBpuhle of producing poetry of a very 
high order ; and of adapiing its energies 
to the sucresstui jiros-ecution of even the 
most diflicult enterprises of imaginative 
genius. We need not advert to their 
advancement in every braiirh of know’- 
ledge that can he rendered profitaW^ by 
application to practical purposes — their 
success ill the different professional de- 
partments, and their multitude of inven- 
tions and improvements in the mechani- 
cal arts; but we maintain that, when 


called forth by the necessary excitements, 
competition, the prospect of distinction, 
and a suitable reward, their talents would 
prove (as in some brilliant instances they 
have proved) equally successful in every 
department of literature. But, amid the 
cares of gain, the iioi.se, the bustle, the 
distractions of agricultural, commercia), 
and political pursuits, which so univer- 
sally, and, in some measure, necessarily, 
engage the undivided attention of the po- 
pulation of this new country, — and with 
boiindle.<is resources, which daily aAbrd 
new fields for speci latiun, and new' chan- 
nels for every species of active enterprise, 
polite literature can scarcely he expected 
to be cukivdted, except a.s a matter of 
taste or amuse in eut. 

“ We cannot therefore reacnriahly ex- 
pect that, in such leisure momints as are 
snatched from constant and pci haps la- 
borious occupations, and without a siifli- 
cient incentive of either rivahy, fame, or 
emolument, the American poet should, 
in many cases, produce poero.s requiring 
loiitr, continued, and all-enpro'‘.sirg men- 
tal exertion. Hut even under these cir- 
ciiinsUnees, the Americans have exhi- 
bited considerable poetic tab iit, uitd — not 
to mention living authors — Hopkins, 
Dwight, Barlow, Ilumphrcy.s, Tj iimbull, 
Kreneuu, Sewell, Idnn, Lathrop, Pren- 
tiss, Boyd, Clifion, Isaac Story, Allen 
OAhoni, Spence, and Braitiard, liave pro- 
duced sortie peifonnaiiceA wlmh w^ouid be 
an honour to tlie poetical literature of 
any country. 

“ It is not the inttt.iion of tlie editor 
of this work, in the coiifincd limits nliot- 
ted ro an introductory preface, to enter 
on a history of Amtrjcan poeficLil litera- 
ture, or to point out its distinguishing 
charaeteristics, and the many circum- 
stances which variously afTecl the Ame- 
rican and Biitisli poet. This W’ould 
occupy a volume ; and that tlic ignorance 
which prevails ou this subject might be 
left without excuse, it should be under- 
taken. At the same time, he w'ould ex- 
jirev's the hope that these specimens will 
not be uninteresting of the poetry of a 
rouiitry, where the elements of visible 
nature afford altogether a riiflVrcnt local 
habitation for the poet's thoughts. The 
wide prairict with its ‘ wild dock, that 
never needs a fold,* — the * world of lakes,* 
with its blight expanse of waters — the 
high-roads of the future commerce of the 
w’orld, where the navies of the earth 
might struggle for disputed possession, but 
where now, 


• With tawny limb. 

And belt and beads in sunlight glistening. 
The savage urges on bis skifl like wild 
the wing'— 


bird oa 
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the interminable wood, with its savage 
Inmates and aboriginal population, where 

' ThefiMTSst hero, train’d to wars. 

Quiver’d, and plumed, and l:thc, ond tall. 

And team’d with fflorlous srars, 

Walks forth amidliis reign to dare ^ 

The wolf, and grapple with the bear — 

the legendary lore and romance of Indian 
life the savage exploits of Indian war- 

fare— the characteristics of their different 

tribes the fierce valour of the Peguods, 

the terror and scourge of the early colo- 
ri-is— the number and strength of the 
JMoheeans, Pokanokets, and Narragan- 
aetts, and the mystic superstitions of the 
Iroquois. The tide again of emigration, 
rushing with all the indomitable force of 
human enterprise into the hitherto im- 
pregnable fastnesses of nature's wild do- 
main f, to haunts where stood the Indian 
hamlet — 

' Liiok now abroad— another race has fiU'd 
These populous bordeis— wide tlie wood re- 
cedes. 

And towns shoot up, and fertile realms arc titrd, 
Tlie l.ind in full of I'.arrcsls and green meads ; 
Streams numberless, that many a fouiitaui feeds, 
61uno disembower’d, and give to suii and 
bree;!c 

Their virgin waters ; the full region leads 

New colonics forth, that tow’rd the western 
seas. 

Spread like a rapid fiamc among the autumnal 
trees'— 

SQoh themes os these, it is hoped, will 
be found more than an adequate ex- 
change for the tamer beauties of a less 
luxuriant and various climate, and an 
over civilized and cultivated land. More- 
over, the great modifying principles of 
human sentiment arc not the same. The 
constitution of the American govern- 
ment, customs and whole polity — the 
manners and individual views of attain- 
ment, and all that moulds social character 
and gives form to the commerce of life— 
those, too familiar to be dwelt on, must 
needs operate largely on the mind in all 
Its varying occupations, and still most in 
poetry which so largely exhibits the fea- 
tures of the moral man. 

Such poems have been generally chosen 
(with due regard to tbelr real merit) as 
were thought most likely, by their de- 
scriptive powers, to convey, through the 
medium of common associations, forcible 
and faithful impressions of the striking 
chsraeteristics of the New World— the 
iesding external features, and the inter- 
aal operations of habits and institutions, 
on the moral character. In these selec- 
tioDS will be felt and seen, the living 
spirit, the moving realitie.s, and the stri- 
king natural features of America, more 
vitally preserved, and perceptibly true and 
characteristic, than in all the tours and 
fdtetebes that have teemed from the press, 
on this topic, that at present engages so 


large a share of public attention ; and 
that this praise is not the mere utterance 
of editorial partiality, will, it is trusted, 
be amply borne out by the contents of 
this work.** 

Now, we ask the clever editor 
what he would be at ? ** It has been 
asserted,'* he eays, that no Ameri- 
can poet has as yet produced a con- 
tinued poem capable of atresfinff of- 
tentiofi, and entitled to rank among 
the leading poetic efforts of otlier 
countries.** To speak plainly, and 
not after that absurd fashion, Ame- 
rica has produced no great poem. 
Our friend says, ** this is in some de* 
grec true ;’* but he should not speak 
DODsense. Joel Barlow’s Columbiad 
has picturesque passages—but it is 
mortal dull. What follows is acuto 
enough ; but the critic carries his ar- 
gument too far ; for genius has de- 
voted itself to poetry under circum- 
stances even less favourable and fos- 
tering than in America— and achieved 
far greater triumphs. He “ main- 
tains*' that, when called forth by the 
necessary excitements, American ta- 
lents will be as successful in every 
department of literature, as in the 
professional departments and the 
mechanical arts. Why, any man may' 
maintain any tiling; but what we 
wanted from an editor of such a vo- 
lume as this was not proplu’cy of 
the future — but a fair appreciation 
of the poetry already in existence. 
His pompous folly is here incredible. 
He says it would occupy a volume 
to point out the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of the American poetical 
literature, and the many circum- 
stances which variously affect the 
American and British' poet. Hea- 
ven forefend be should ever write 
such a tome ! For the little he baa 
Bald — as we hinted above— is hum- 
bug. American poetry, so far from 
being conversant familiarly or aw- 
fully with prairies, lakes, and 
woods, is provokingly barren of 
such imagery ; and as for the ** sa- 
vage ^ inmates and aboriginal po- 
pulation,’* though we quoted from 
Bryant, a year or two ago, some line 
stanzas in which they were spoken 
of well, they seldom make any figure 
in American poetry, and when they 
do, are a set of foolish feathered 
failures. Campbell’s Outalissi is 
worth them all many million times 
over— as their own best critics Imre 
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confessed ; and where our editor 
may have met with them we do not 
know> hilt certainiy it wan not in his 
own volume of Selections — “ the 
fierce valour of the Pegfuods, the 
number and fatal strength of the 
Mohecans, Pokanokets, and Narra- 
gansetts, and the mystic supersti- 
tions of the Iroquois.*' Then he talks 
magnificently of the tide of emi- 
gration rushing with indomitable 
force into hitherto impregnable fast- 
nesses; and of the great modifying 
principles of human sentiment, and 
so forth, all which, he declares with 
brazen-faced assiiianco, gives a cha- 
racter to_ American poetry distin- 
guishing it remarkably from Euro- 
pean. Fudge ! There is nearljran 
utter, and a very woful, absence of 
all such characteristics ; and when 
he says triumphantly, towards the 
close of his short preface, “ that in 
these selections will be felt and seen 
the living spirit, the moving realities, 
and the striking natural features of 
America, more vitally preserved, 
and perceptibly true and character- 
istic than in all the tours and sketch- 
es that have teemed from the press,” 
he utters a gross untruth — and he 
knows it. This ^lay seem severe 
language, but he who practises de- 
ceptioD must feel the knout. Let 
him repent, and cancel the preface, 
and we hope tho public will soon 
buvAhe whole Edition. 

remember some years ago ha- 
Ving been greatly struck, in Speci- 
mens of the American Poets— a Col- 
lection in three volumes, which some 
consummate villain has stolen from 
us — with The Buccaneer,” by 
Richard H. Dana. It is included in 
this volume, and^ we pronounce it by 
far the most jioiirerful and original 
of American potetical compositions. 
The power is Mr Dana’s own ; but 
the style — though he has made it bis 
own too — is coloured by that of 
Crabbe, of Wordsworth, and of 
Coleridge. He is no servile fol- 
lower of those great masters, but his 
genlua has been inspired by theirs — 
and he alQMt places himself on a 
level with ^em by this extraordi- 
nary story— we mean on the level on 
which they stand in such poems as 
the Old Grimes of Crabbe, the Pe- 
ter Bell of -Wordsworth, and the An- 
cleut Mariner of Coleridge. The 
Buccaneer is not equal to any one 


of them — but it belongs to the same 
class, and shows much of the same 
power in the delineation of the mys- 
terious workings of the passions and 
the imagination. 

The opening is very beautiful 

the nUCCANFER. 

** The hland lies nine leagues away. 

Along its solitary shore, 

craggy rock and sandy bay. 

No sound but ocean's roar, 

Save, where the bold, wild sea-bird make# 
her home, 

Her shrill cry coming through the sparkling 
foam. 

** But when the light winds lie at rest. 

And on the glassy, heaving sea. 

The hlaek duck, with her glossy breast, 
Sits swinging silently ; 

How beautiful no ripples break the reach. 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach. 

** And inland rests the green, warm dell; 
The brook comes tinkling down its side ; 
From out the trees the sabbath bell 
Rings cheerful, far and wide, 

Mingling its sounds with bleatings of the 
Aocks, 

That feed about the vale amongst the rocks. 

** Nor h(»1y bell, nor pastoral bleat, 

In former days within the vale ; 

Flapp'd in the bay the pirate's sheet ; 
Curses were on tho gale ; 

Rich goods lay on the sand, and murder'd 
men; 

Pirate and wrecker kept their revels then. 

“ But calm, low voices, words of grace. 
Now slowly fall upon the ear ; 

A quiet look is in each face, 

SuMued and holy fear : 

Each motion's gentle : all is kindly done— 

Come, listen, how from crime this isle was 

»» 

won. 

Twelve years are gone since the 
King of this isle was Matthew Lee. 
Dana, with forceful touches, de« 
scribes the murderer— a dark, low, 
brawny man, with thick set brows, 
and small grey eyes. High cheek- 
bones be bad too— we warrant him— 
and bis face was broad across them^ 
—and hard— like hammered brass,^ 
Fierce both In mirth and toil ; 

" Yet like a dog could fawn, if need there 
w«re, ^ 

Speak mildiv, when he would, or look m 
fear.’* ' 

We have sat in condemned cells 
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with a jfood tnan^r 
merit. All their eyes were grey— 
their Toices soft — several had a lisp^ 
and one — thecniellest of rut- throats 
— likewise a burr. They had ail cour- 
teous manners — and, though with 
TillanouB low foreheads, did not 
■eem to bo dehcieot in understand- 
ing; while all of them were men of 
tolerably good education, and ap- 
peared to like reading the Bible. 

How many murders Matt com- 
mitted before be attained to the sole 
sovereignty of the island^ we are not 
told; but the most lucrative is thus 
darkly hinted at in a few dismal 
lines. 

** Amidst the uproar of the storm, 

And by the lightumg's sharp, red glare, 
Were soeu heeV face and sturdy form ; 
His axe glanccMl quick iu air. 

Whose corpse at morn is floating in the 
sedge ? 

* There*s blood and hair. Matt, on thy axe’s 
edge. * 

‘ Nny, ask him yonder ; let him tell, 

I nwke the brute, not man, my mark. 
Who walks these clifls, needs heed him 
well! 

Last night was fearful dark. 

Think ye the lashing waves will spara or 
feel ! 

An ugly gash ! — these rocka—thev cut like 
eteel.' 

** He wiped his axe ; and, turning round. 
Said with a cold and harden’d smile, 

* The hemp is savVl~-the man is drown’d. 
Wilt let him float awhile. 

Or give him Christian burial on the strand? 
He U find his fellows peaceful *iieath the 
sand.’ ’* 

Matthew Lee waa extravagaut— 
hi% waste was greater than bis gain 
-^and be said to himself, “ V\[ try 
the merchant's trade," So he set 
eail in a well-manned and deep- 
Jaden vessel, resolved, by way of 
jAang^ to circumvent, rather than to 
kill But the sea has a way and a 
will of his owii--and one night took 
high in dudgeon the laughing blas- 
of skipper and crew of the 

So he woke his waves 
till 

“ Thoir whits topn, flosbii^ through tha 
night, 

Qsva ^ the eager straioif^ oye 
A wild and shifting light. 

- ^piB Mod ship having sprung a 
leak, and the pumps being choked. 
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murderers of Matt bad nothing else for it but to 
lighten her by throwing the cargo 
overboard to the Devil, whom he 
heard riding on tlie blast. 

** The Boa lias like a plaything tosii’d 
That heavy hull che livelong night. 

The mau f>f siu-^he is not lost ; 

Soft breaks the morning light. 

Torn bpara and sail,— -her cargo in the 
deep — 

The ship makes port with bIow and labouring 
sweep. 

Within a Spanish port she rides. 

Angry and sour’d, Lee walks ht-r deck. 

‘ Then peaceful trade a curse betides ?— - 
And thou, good ship, a wreck * 

111 luck in change !— -Ho ! cheer ye up, my 
men ! 

Higg’d* and at sea, we’ll to old work again !’ '* 

What that old work was you can 
guess. But ytku esunot guoss his 
next crimt^ Hitherto the tale lias 
been told by glooms and dashes, that 
alternately strew darkness and light 
on the chsracter and life of the Buc- 
caneer. But now we have a more 
continuous and sustained strain— 
and we cannot help ''noticing the 
fine efiiect of the lyrical transition 
from the port of Spain to the con- 
dition of that country, and a tale of 
tears arUinfir out of it— soon to be a 
tale of blood. We must — injustice 
to the Poet— -give the passage entire. 

“ A sound is in the Pyrenees! 

^ hirling and dark, coineN roaring down 4 
A tide, as of a tbou4»and sca«, 

Sweeping both cowl and crown. 

On 6eld and vineyard thick and red it stood. 
Spain’s streeU and pal^ea are full of 
Mood 

Ami wrath and terror shake the land ; 
The peaks shine clear in watcbfl re lights ; 
Soon comes the tread of that stout band— 
Bold Arthur and his knights. 

Awake ye. Merlin » Hear the shout from 
Spain ! 

The spell is broke !— Arthur ie come again ! 

Too late for thee, tbou young, fair 
bride ; 

The lipe are cold, Che brow is pale, , 

That thou didst kiss in love and pride. 

He cannot bear thy wail, 

Whom thou didst lull with fondlytturmiir'd 
sound— 

Hie couoh ia cold and lonely hi the grdasd. 

« l®ll fo** Spain— her Spain no woret, 
For he was gone who made it dear ; 
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And f>lie would sock f nme distant hbore. 
At rent from strifo and fear, 

And wait amidst her aorrows till the day 
His voice of love should cull her thence 

away. 

“ Lee feign’d him grieved, and bow'd him 
low. 

’Twonld joy hie heart could he but aid 
So good a lady in her woe, 

He meekly, smoothly M.^id. 

With wealth and eervanta she i« Mooti aboard, 
And that white ateed she rode beside her 
lord. 

** The Run gocR down upon the sea ; 

Thu »hadows gather round her home. 

• How like a pall are ye to me ! 

My home how like a tomb! 

O! blow, ye flowers of Spain, above hia 
liead— 

Ye will not blow o’er me when I am dead.* 

** And now the star.^ are burning bright ; 
Yet still she look^ tow.irds tin; shore 
JLm otuJ the water'* hiark in night. 

* 1 ne'er shall sec thoe more ’ 

Ye're many, waves, yet lonely secniii your 
flow, 

And Tm .alone—- scarce know 1 where I 
go.* 

** Sleep, sleep, thou sad one, on the sea! 
The WMsb of waters lulls thtui now; 

Hi» arm no more will pillow thee. 

Thy hand upon his brow, 
lie is not fie.ar, to hush thee, or to Aove. 
"The ground is his— *the sea must be thy 
grave. 

The moon comes up— the night goes 
on. 

Why in the shadow of the mast, 

Stands that dark, thoughtful man alone ? 
Thy ph^flge, man ; kerp it fast! 

Bethink thee of her youth and sorrows, 
Lec : 

Helpless, alone— and, t^en, her trust in 
thee! 

** When told the hardships thou hadst 
borne, 

Her words were to thee like a charm. 
Witti uncheer’d grief her heart is worn.— 
Thou wilt not do her harm ! 

He looks out on the sea that sleeps in light, 
And growls an oath—* It is too still to- 
night.* 

** He deeps ; but dreams massy gold. 
And heaps of pearL He stretch’d his 
hands. 

He hears a voice— * lU man, withhold I * 
A |bde one near him atOndl i 


Her breath romrs deathly cold Upon hie 
cheek ; 

Her touch is cold, lie wakes with piercing 
shriek* 

He wakes ; but no relentings wake 
Within his angry restless soul. 

* What, shall a dream Matt’s purpose 
shake ? 

Tho gold will make all whole. 

Thy mcrchant’e trade has nigh unmann’d 
thee, lad ! 

Wliat, balk thy chance because a woman 'a 
sad ? * 

“ He cannot look on her mild eye— 

Her patient words his spirit <pieil. 

Within that evil heart there lie 
The hates and fears of hell. 

His speech is short ; he wears a surly brow. 

There's none will hear her shriek. What 
fear ye now ? 

** The workings of tho soul ye fear ; 

Ye fear the power that goodness hath ; 

Ye fear the Unseen One, ever jiear. 
Walking his ocean path. 

From out the dlent void there comes a 
cry— 

‘ Vengeance is mine) Lost man, thy doom 
is nigh ? ’ 

“"Nor dread of ever-during woe, 

Nor the sea’s awful solitude, 

Can make thee, wretch, thy crime forego. 
Then, blootly hand— to blood t 

The Bcu<l is diiviiig wildly over head ! — 

The stars burn dim ; the ocean moans its 
dead. 

“ Moan for the living— moan our sins,-^ 
The wrath of man, mure fierce thaa 
thine. 

Hark ! still thy waves ! — The work 
begins — 

He makes the deadly sign. 

The crew glide down like shadows. £y« 
and hand 

Speak fearful meanings through that silent 
band. 

** They're gone. The helmsmim slaodg 
alone ; 

And one leans idly o’er the bow. 

Still as a tomb the ship keeps on ; 

Nor sound nor stirring now. 

Hush, hark I as from the centre of tlm 

deep— 

Shrieks— fiendish yells ! they stib them ik 
. , their sleep. 

■ The aorefa# ^ *■*£•» 

■trlfe# ' > 

The blow» the gasp; hbrrid etff 
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The panting) stifled praj'or for life. 

The dying's beaving sigh, 

The murderer's curie, the dead man's fix’d, 
still glare, 

And fear's and death's cold sweat— they all 
are there ! 

On pale, dead men, on burning cheek, 
On quick, fu-n e eyes, brows hot and damp, 
On hands that with the e arm blood reek. 
Shines the dim cabin lamp. 

Lee look'd. * They sleep to sound,* he 
laughing said, 

• The V 'll scarcely wake for miitreis or for 
maid.' 

A crash ! They’ve forced the door,— 
and then 

One long, long, shrill, and piercing scream 
Comes thrilling through the growl of men. 
’Tis hers ! — O God, redeem 
From worse than death thy suffering, helpless 
child ! 

That dreadful cry again-- sharp, sharp, and 
wild! 

** It cea«ed.— With speed o' th* lightning's 
flash, 

A loose-rohed form, with streaming hair. 
Shoots by. — A leap — a quick, short 
splash ! 

*Tis gone ’ — There's nothing there ! 

The waves hare swept away the bubbling 
tide 

Bright-crested waves, how proudly on ye 
ride! 

She's sleeping in her silent cave, 

^for hears the stern, loud roar above, 

Or strife of man on land or wave. 

Young thing ! thy home of love 
Thou soon Last reach'd !— Fair, unpolluted 
thing ! 

They harm’d thee not ! — "Was dying suflfer- 
ing?" 

« • • « 

Murder she could not ahun — but 
the sea received her unpolluted. Da- 
na did right in saving her from viola- 
tion— the Bin of rape was on their 
aoule though her body was free from 
its stain — and pity is the more pro- 
found when not disturbed by horror. 
'Why waxes Matthew Lee’s dark face 
so white ? He shudders in supersti- 
tion. A spirit was it ? Who heard any 
tread on deck — any splash in the 
sea? But Uiat dt is gone, and he is 
hideeeiit on the dead* 

** And then the ribald laughed. The jest. 
Though old and foul, loud laughter drew. 
And words more foul osme from tbtf rest 
jQf that iniemal crew« 


Note Heaven ! their blasphemy, their bro- 
ken trust 1 

Lust hardens murder— murder panders 
lust.” 

No formal description is any 
where given of the crew — hut we 
feel that they were judiciously cho- 
sen— and Uiat they were not men to 
he afraid of ghosts. Not when at 
tlieir cups — yet who knows hut that 
each murderer in his berth had a visit 
every night from the nightmare; 
^nd that Sleep lashed them all —na- 
ked-each Bloody-hand by himself 
— with her cat-o*-nine tails, to hell ! 
But now they are all broad awake, 
and have work to do e’er they sit 
down to sup, and curse, and sing. 
They had murdered all below — ex- 
cept the White War Horse, who used 
to ca^^ry the drowned Lady’s Lover 
and her Lord. Shall they cut his 
throat too? No. Let him have a swim. 
So overboard with him alive along 
with the dead bodies. 

Now slowly up thpy bring the dead 
From out that silent, rliin-lit room. 

No prayer at their quick burial said— 

No friend to weep their doom. 

The hungry waves have seized them one by 
one ; 

And, swallowing in their prey, go roaring on. 

“ Cries Lee, ‘ MV must not be betra\’d. 
*Tis but to add another corse I 
Strange words, ’tii said, an ass once bray'iL 
I’ll never trust a horse ! 

We’ll throw him on the waves alive 1 He’ll 
swim ; 

For once a horse shall ride — we all ride him.* 

** Such sound to mortal ,ear ne'er came 
As rang far o'er the waters wide ; 

It shook with fear the stoutest frame— 
Tliat horse is on the tide ! 

As the waves leave, or lift him up, his cry 
Cornea lower now— and now, 'tit near and 
high, 

** And through the swift wave's yesty 
crown 

His scared eyes shoot a fiendish light, 
And fear seems wrath. He now sinks 
down, 

Now heaves again to sight, 

Then drifts away ; yet all that night they 
hear 

Far oflf that dreadful cry* — But morn is nesr. 

** O, hadst thou known what deeds were 
done. 

When thou wert shining far sway^ 
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Wouldst thou let fall, calm- coming Bun, 
Thy warm and silent ray ? 

The good are in their graves ; thou canst not 
cheer 

Their dark, cold mansions. Sin alone is 
here. 

** * The deed *b complete ! The gold is 
ours ! 

There, wash away that bloody stain ! 

Pray who'd refuse what fortune showers ? 
Now, lads, we’ll lot our gain. 

Must fairly share, you know, what's fairly 
got ! 

A truly good night's work ! Who ‘11 say ’t 
was not ? ’ 

** There's song, and oath, and gaming 
deep— 

Hot words, and laughter — mad carouse : 
There's nought of prayer, and little sleep. 
The devil keeps the house ! 

' Lee cheats ! * cried Jack. — Lee struck him 
to the heart. 

* That's foul !* oue mutter'd. — * Fool ! you 

take your part !— 

** * Tlie fewer heirs the richer, man ! 
Hold forth thy palm, and keep thy prate I 
Our life, we read, is but a span. 

What matters, soon or late ? 

Death comes!' — On shore, and ask’d how 
many died ? 

' Tltat sickness swept near half,' said Lee, 
and sigh'd. 

** Within our bay, one storm\ night. 

The isle's men saw boats make for shore, 
With here and there a dancing light 
That flash’d on man and oar. 

When hail'd, the rowing stopt, and all was 
dark. 

* Ha ! lantern work ! — We’II home !— 

They're playing shark ! ' 

Next day, at noon, towards the town. 
All stared and wonder'd much to see, 
Matt and his men come strolling down. 
The boys shout, * Here conics Lee ! * 

* Thy ship, good Lee V* ‘ Not many leagues 

from shore 

Our ship by chance took fire.'— They learnt 
no more. 

“ He and his crew were flush of gold. 

* You did not lose your cargo, then ?’ 

— • Learn, where all *8 fairly bought and 
told, 

Heaven prospers those true men. 

Forsake your evil ways, as we forsook 
Our ways of sin, and honest courses took ! 

" * Wouldst tee my log-book ? fairly writ, 
With pen of steel, and ink like blo^ I 


—How lightly doth the conscience sitj 
Learn, truth's the only good,’ 

And thus, with flout, and cold and impious 
jeer, 

He fled repentance, if he 'scaped not fear.*' 

Matt is now rich, and resolves to 
lead a life of pleasure on shore. We 
are not told whether he took a 
ready-made house or built a new 
one— nor does Mr Dana tell us whe- 
ther its site had a southern or a 
northern aspect— only 
“ That riot reigns within, 

And brawl and laughter shake that house of 
sin.” 

Matt is merry— or fain would be so 
—for the jolly dog 

** Hemorse and fear now drowns in drink.” 
Why, in such a case there was no* 
thing else for it. But Remorse is a 
per^ct sand-bank that swallows the 
sea. He can drink a gallon of Glen- 
livet or Cogniac without turning a 
hair. His head, however, can be 
made to swim at last — and his heart 
to quake — and then Lord pity him ! 
how be stares I He calls that sing- 
ing! He has volunteered a solo of 
roans — set on four flats for the first 
ar or two — and then on a dozen 
sharps at the fewest. Darapo. Such 
laughter is really too bad— and his 
pals call it the Devil's Howl. But he 
IS a great man nevertheless. 

** Matt lords it now throughout the isle. 

His hand falls heavier than before, 

All dread alike his frown or smile, 

None come within his door. 

Save those who dipp'd their hands in blood 
with him ; 

6'are tho$e who lauglid to see the white horse 
swim,** 

This very night last year was the 
night of that massacre, and the mur- 
derers must needs celebrate their 
anniversary. •* Bring us women, 
bring us wine ! *’ Was that the cry ? 
^o— no— they cannot now be pes- 
tered by the popinjays— besides, the 
retty polls might prate and peach. 
0 the party consists wholly of males 
and murderers. 'Tis now the very 
hour — the very minute — the Captain 
kens by his gold chronometer— that 
the White Horse was made to walk 
the plank— and was drifted away on 
the flowing foam, while fw-p^ 
heard that&eadful cry l—See ! seel a 
red light on the waters— What may it 
mean ? Matt's grey eyes are enlarged 
in green light-and tarn as if they 
would set fire to bis thickset brows. 
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** Not bigger tban a star it sooms : 

And, now, ’tie like the bloody moon : 
And, now, it ehoots in hniry ‘•treanis 
Its light ! — 'Twill roach u>* •'oon ! 

A ship ! and all on tiro ' — hull, yards and 
mast ! 

Her eheete are sheets of flame '—She s near- 
ing fa^t ! 

** And now she ridos, uptight and still, 
Shedding a wild and lund light 
Around tho cove, on inlaiul hill 
Waknig the gloom of night. 

AH bruutlies of terror ! Men in dumb amaze 
<.xa/e on each other 'neath the horrid blaze. 

It scares the sea-birds from their nesta. 
They dart and wheel with deafniiig 
screams ; 

Now dark, — and now their wings and 
breasts 

Flash back disastrous gleams. 

O sin, what hast thou done on this far 
earth ? 

The world, O man, is wailing o’er thy birth. 

** And what comes up above that wave. 
So ghastly white ? — a spectral head ! 

A horse’s head [—(May lieaven save 
Those looking on the dead,*— 

The waking dead I ) There on the sea be 
stands — 

The specti e-horse ! — He morves ; he gains 
the sands ! 

Onward he speeds. His ghostly sides 
Are streaming i^ith a cohl. blue light. 
Heaven keep the nits of him who ndes 
The spectre-horse to-uight ! 

Uis path is shming like a swift ship’s 
wake ; 

lie gleams before Lee’s door like day’s gray 
break. 

“ Tho revel now is high within ; 

It breaks upon the midnight air. 

They little tluuk, ’midst mirth and din, 
What spirit waits them there. 

As if the sky became a voice, there spread 
A sound to appal the living, stir the dead. 

** The spirit- steed sent up the neigh. 

It seem'd the living trump of hell. 
Sounding to call the damn’d away. 

To join the host that fell. 

It rang along the vaulted sky ; the shore 
Jarr'd hard, as when the thronging surges 
roar. 

*' It rang in ears that knew the sound ; 
And hot flushed cheeks are blanch’d with 
fear. 

And why does Lee look wildly round ? 
Thinks he the drown’d horse near ? 


drops his cup< his lips are stiff with 
fright. 

Nay, fit thee down !— >It is thy banquet night, 

‘ I cannot sit. I needs must go : 

The spell is on my spiiit now, 

I go to dread — 1 go to wo !* 

O, who so weak as thou, 

Strong man !— His hoofs upon the door- 
stone, see. 

The shadow stands > — His eyes are on thee, 

Lee !— 

** Thy hair pricks up !— * O, 1 must bear 
His damp, cold breath ! It chills my 
frame ! 

His eyes- .their near and dreadful glare 
Speak that I must not name!’ 

Thou'rt mad to mount that horse !-— * A 
power within, 

1 must obey— cries, ” mount thee, man of 


“ He's now astride the spectre’s back, 
With n‘U' of silk, and curb of gold. 

'Tj' fearful speed the rein is slack 
Within h>s Kenscloss hold : 

Nor doth he touch the shade he strides— 
uphorue 

By an ^Jn^ocn power.— f3od help thee, man 
iorlorn ! 

** He goes with speed : he goes with 
dread ! 

And now they’re on the hanging steep! < 
And now ^ tho living and tho dead. 
They'll make the horrid leap! 

The hor(»u stopt short : — his feet are on ths 
verge. 

He stands, like marble, high above the surge. 

** And, nigh, the tall ship yet burns on. 
With red-hot spars and crackling flame. 
From hull to gallant, ntltliing’s gone. 

She burns, and yet’s the same ! 

Her hot, red flame is beating, all the night, 
On man and hot so, in their cold, phosphor 
light. 

** Through that cold light the fearful man 
SiU looking on the burning ship. 

Thou ne’er again wilt curse and ban. 
liuw faat he moves the lip ! 

And yet he does not speak, or nuke a sound I 
What see } ou, Lee, — the bodies of the 
drown’d ! 

** * I look, where mortal man may not— 
Into the chambers of the deep. 

J see the dead, long, lung forgot— 

I see them in their sleep. - 
A dreadful power if mitio, which ncnc can 
know. 

Save he who leagues hh soul with ‘death and 
wo.”» 
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It is not now a stormy night — but 
a serene— and the last, low, melan- 
choly ray of the waning moon shines 
towards him — but he sees but the 
ship. The night wears away, and 
the burning vessel grows less and 
less bright as the grey dawn returns. 

“ The spectre steed now slowly pslee ; 

Now changes like the moonlit cloud ; 

That cuJd, thin light, now slowly fails, 
Which wrapt them like n shroud. 

Both ship and horse are fading into air*.— 
Lost, iiiaseci, alone, see Lee U standing 
there !” 

The morning is fresh and fair, and 
beauty and happiness are circling in 
the air, lloating on the sea, and wan- 
dering to and fro along the shore. 
But Lee is blind and deaf and stirs 
not more than a stone. 

Tin* hot sun beats upon his head. 

He stands b«*rti>ath its broad, heicc blaze, 
As Mtiff and cold as one that'ii dead : 

A troubled dreamy iiia/c 
Of Honu* uncarthiy horror, all ho knows — 

C>f souie wild horror past, and coming woes.** 

Evening comes — ** the gull has found 
her place on shore ’* — the sun J-iiiks 
—all is still but the ocean's weary 
roar->-and 

“ 'fhore stantls the man unblest.'* 

lie looks round as if hoping to see 
bis mates — but they come not; he 
iiuds power to walk homewards ; 
aud 

** As he hU door>stoiic past, the air blew 
chill. 

Tlie wine is ou the board : Lee, take thy 
fill.” 

Not a single soul in the house. 
Whither they have all gone he knows 
not, nor asks — but gone they are — 
and he never secs the fare of one of 
them again in this world. ’Twas no 
vision of his own— the vision of the 
white horse from the sea, aud of the 
fiery ship. They too saw it — they 
too heard it shriek— and the mur- 
derers, whom no fear of human law 
could appal, have drowned or hang- 
ed themselves, or have fied away 
from that intolerable island to wan- 
der over the unbaunted spots— if 
euch there be— of some central wil- 
demesa beyond reach of die sea. 
**Lee, take thy fill of wine T* And be 
drinks despair. But diere are some 
human hearts— Christopher North 
eerily believes with Richard Dana— 


nor despair nor remorse can break. 
And if unbroken, however shook, 
sin will continue to have her dwell- 
ing there, and leave open the door, 
day and night, for the entrance of 
crime. 

“ He walks within the day's full glare 
A darken’d man. Where’er he comes, 

All shun him. Children peep and stare ; 
Then, frighted, seek their homes. 

Through all the crowd a thrilling horror ran. 
They point and say — * There goes the evil 
man !’ 

“ He turns, and curses in his wrath 
Both man and child ; then hastes away 
Shoreward, or takes some gloomy path ; 
But there he cannot stay : 

Terror and madness drive him back to men ; 
His hate of man to isolitude .igoin. 

** Time paasea on, and he grows bold— 
His eye more fierce, his oaths more 
loud, 

None dare from Lee the hand withhold ; 

He rules and scofls the crowd, 

But still at heart there lies a secret fear ; 

For now the year’s dread round is drawing 
near.” 

Do the iBlandern, whose bands are 
clean — at least of blood — see the 
spectre- lioTBe and spectre-ship ? We 
know not. But they see Lee’s eyes 
— and, full of horror as they are, 
they know that he is not insane. 
The Day is come— and will he cele- 
brate a second anniversary ? 

* « # # 

^ He sweartf ; but he is sick at heart ; 

He laughs ; hut he turns deadly pale. 

His restless eye and sudden start— 
These tell the dreadful tale 
That will he told: it needs no words from thee, 
Thou self-sold slave to fear and misery. 

** Bond-slave of sin, see there— that light f 
* Ha ! take me— take me from its blase I ’ 
Nay, thou roust ride the steed to-night ! 
But many weary days 

And nights will shine and darken o'er thy 
head. 

Ere thou wilt go with him to meet the dead. 

** Again the ship lights all the land ; 
Again Leo strides the spectre-beast ; 
Again upon the cliff they stand— 

This onoa thoult be released ! 

Gone horse and ship : but Lee's last hc^e 

Nor laugh, nor scoff, nor rage, can help him 
more. 
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“ His sjnrit heard that spirit say, “ He views the ships that come and go, 

• Listen I— I twice liavo coino to tliee. Looking so Jike to living things. 

Once more— and then a dreadful way ! Oh ! ’tis a proud and gallant show 


And ihou must go with me ! ' 

Ay, cling to earth as suilor to the rock ! 
Sea*swept, suck'd down in the tremendous 
shock. 

“ He goes ! — So thou must loose thy hold, 
And go with death ; nor breathe the balm 
Of early niri nor light behold, 

Nor Kit thee in the calm 
Of gentle thoughts, where good men wait 
their close.— 

In life, or death, where look'st thou for re- 
pose?" 

In our abridgement the Tale has 
seemed almost all one uninterrupted 
series of guilt and misery ; but sweet 
and soothing imagery is sometimes 
Tery skilfully Introduced for reliefs 
sake, and sometimes, too, touches of 
tenderness that may awaken tears. 
We are brought at last almost to pity 
Matibew Lee— for at last he feels 
his sin with all the repentance in his 
power — he is very miserable-T-and 
“misery is a sacred thing"' — even 
the misery of a murderer. 

* * 'Who"« yonder on that long, black ledge, 
‘Which xnakee bo far into the tea ? 

See ! there he nits, and pulls the aedge— 
Poor, idle Matthew Lee ! 

So weak and pale ? A year and little more, 
And thou didst lord it bravely round thia 
chore. 

And on the shingles now he sits, 

And rolls the pebbles 'ncath his hands ; 
Now walks the beach ; then stops by fits, 
And scores the smooth, wet sands ; 

Then tries each cliff, and cove, and jut, that 
„ liounds 

The isle ; then home from many weary 
rounds. 

** They ask him why he wanders so. 
From day to day, the uneven strand ? 

1 wish, 1 wish that I might go t 
But 1 would go by land ; 

And there's no way that I can find—Fve 
tried 

AU day and night f — He look’d towards the 
sea and sigh’d. 

** It brought the tear to many an eye. 
That, once, his eye had made to quail. 

* Lee, go with us ; our sloop rides nigh ; 
Come ! help us hoist her sail.* 

He shook * You know the spirit-horse I 

ride ! 

He*ll let me on the sea irith none beside I* 


Of bright and broad spread wings 
Flinging a glory round thorn, as they keep 
Their course right onward through the un- 
sounded deep. 

“ And where the fiir-off aand-bara lift 
Their backs in long and narrow line, 

The breakers shout, and leap, and shift. 
And send the sparkling brine 
Into the air ; then rash to mimic strife : — 
Glad creatures of the sea ! How all seems 
life!— 

But not to Lee. He sits alone : 

No fellowshlj|k' nor joy for him. 

Borne down by wo, he makes no moan. 
Though tears will sometimes dim 
That asking eye.— O, how his worn thoughts 
crave— 

Not joy again, but rest within the grave. 

The rocks are drijtping in the mist 
That lies so heavy off the shore. 

Scarce seen the running breakers !— lisit 
Their dull and smother'd roar ! 

Lee hearkens to their voice . — * I hear, 1 hear 
You call.— Not yet I— I know my time is 
near ! ' 

“ And now the mist seems taking shape, 
Forming a dim, gigantic ghost, — 
Enormous thing !— There's no escape ; 
’Tis close upon the coast. 

Leo kneels, but cannot pray. — MTiy mock 
him BO? 

The ship has clear'd the fog, Lee, see her go ! 

** A sweet, low voice, in starry nights, 
Chants to his ear a plaining song. 

Its tones come winding up those heights, 
Telling of wo and wrong 
And he must listen till the stars grow dim. 
The song that gentle voice doth sing to him. 

O, it is sad that aught so mild 
Shfidld hind the soul with bands of fear ; 
That strains to soothe a little child. 

The man should dread to bear I 
But sin hath broke the world's sweet peace 
— unstrung 

The harmonious chords to which the angels 
■ung.” 

He oftcD Bits flouTj in a state of stu- 
por, on some stone, within the savage 
sea-roar ; and it might seem, to look 
at him, that he were more than half- 
dead — insensate now to the misery 
within as to the heat or cold^the sun, 
or the spray. But the doomed night 
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comes that is again to bring the Pale 
Horse. A.11 ass once brayed articu- 
late speech— quoth Matt— and a 
horse may teli taies-^and so saying, 
he showed him overboard. And odd 
enough, the identical animal does tell 
tales, and to Matt*s feelings, beats 
Balaam's charger all to sticks. 

* Twice have I come for thee,* it said. 

' Once more, and none shall thee behold. 
Come ! live one, to the dead.' '* 

The apparition of the ship again 
faintly illumines, and for the last 
time, the Bay. Formerly she showed 
wide sbeetsof dame and shafted fire. 

** But now «he rolU a naked hulk, and 
throws 

A rusliing light ; then, settling, down she 
goes.'* 

And where she sunk up slowly came 
Tho specti ("•horse from out the sesi. 

And there he stands ! Ilis|pa1c sides flame* 
He'll meet thee shortly, Lee. 
lie tr(\'i(h the waters as a solid floor ; 

He's moving ou. Lee waits him at the 
door.’* 

Matt is loath to mount— but mount 
he must — the night is black — but the 
horse is white— and 

** Within that horrid light he rides the 
deep.** 

He goes by Water to Fire — and 
there is an end of the poem. We 
hope you like it— for we do very 
much; but our page is done— our 
candle burned out— our pen a blunt 
nose — and you must be vour own 
critic. There is room and radiance 
but for the ultimate stanza. 

** The earth has Washed away its stain. 
The scal'd up sky is breaking forth. 
Mustering its glorious hosts again 
From tho far south and north. 


The climbing moon plays on the Tippling 
■ea, 

O ! whither on its waters rideth Lee ? ** 

No creature alive so loath to die as 
a candle ! Thou bast no need thus 
to tremble on the brink of expira- 
tion, O innocent— yea, useful wick I 
Thy whole life has been spent in 
pouring lustre on peace. For rueful 
though the tale and ghastly, on which 
we have been poring in Dana's pic- 
tured pages, our heart all the while 
has been calm in its profounder 
depths, and from the stillness of its 
own regions has been listening to the 
rage of the wicked subsiding intosul- 
IcnnesB, just like the rage of the sea. 
But the sea after storm is not long 
sullen— be soon grows serene — ^and 
is revisited by shadowy stars; where- 
as the wicked are to the last restless 
— and with moaniugs of misery dis- 
appear in the blind hollow of night 
Flickering yet ! Nay resuscitated 
by the Saveall— and absolutely show- 
ing off iu a series of small blazes I 
We never use an extinguisher with- 
out a sigh. A natural death shalt 
thou be aliow^ed to die. There-* 
thou art dead. The change from 
light to darkness brings a change 
over the spirit of our dream. We 
have crossed the Atlantic — and are 
silting with Bryant and Dana at a 
Symposium. ** Christopher North 
in America.*' On our return to 
Europe we shall sell our Journal 
to our good friends, the Black- 
woods, for a ransom. But the ques- 
tion now is — how we are to find our 
way to bed ? We must make up our 
minds to see Death on the Pale 
Horse in our dreams. Dana ! fare- 
well. 
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It is impossible as yet to predict 
whh perfect certainty w’hat wmH be 
the issue of the great and important 
appeal which the King has made to 
the people; but this much may at 
least he asserted, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the (.-onaervative 
Party have received a very great 
accession of strenijlh from iherpsult* 
Upon the calculation of the Ministe- 
rial supporters, their adherents in 
the New House will reach .‘100; on 
the admission of their opponents it 
will exceed -50. When we recollect, 
that, in the. first House elected after 
the passing of the Reform Bill, the 
Conservatives hardly mustered one 
hundred votes; that Scotland was 
completely revolutionized by the 
measure, and Ireland in great part 
delivered over to the fury of a blind 
and selfish Democratic Party: it 
must be admitted, that so strong an 
instance of reaction of opinion in so 
short a time, so decisive a proof of 
the grow'tli of right thinking among 
the better classes of the community. 
Is not recorded in English history. 
It is in vain to say now tliat the ex- 
istence of reaction is a delusion, and 
that the (Conservatives can never 
again set their face to the govern- 
ment of England. 

All alterations destined to be last- 
ing in their existence, arise by slow 
degrees. The Reform Bill itself, 
the great political Revolution of 
the nineteeuib century, w'as not 
brought about in a day. Insane as 
was ih»» conduct, reprehcnilibie the 
rashnes:-- of the \N bigs in forcing on 
that great convulsion, the riuse*- 
which prepared it had been long in 
operation. The Liberal Party bad 
been constantly growing in strength, 
both in the country and the legisla- 
ture, since the battle of Waterloo. 
The idea was lamentably prevalent, 
both in the country and the legisla- 
ture, that the great thing was to 
avoid a collision with tlic Popular 
Party, and that it was possible to 
dally with Revolution. Under the in- 
fluence of these unhappy delusions. 
Revolution advanced with accelera- 
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ted steps; every successive dissolu- 
tion increased the strensrth of the 
Liberal Party; and at length the 
triumph of the Barricade s, joined to 
the divisions among the Conserva- 
tives coris(U]uent on Catholic Eman- 
cipation, brought the Whigs to the 
helm and the constitution and liber- 
ties of England to the brink of ruin. 

Now, however, the tide has set in 
the other way. Upon a dissolution, 
the Conservatives liave at once, with ■ 
out any change in the representt^- 
tion, or organic alteration in the c(»n- 
stitution, gained above one hundred 
votes ! When did the Wings or Re- 
voluiionists ever upon stich a mea- 
sure, and with the same electors, gain 
a third part of that advantage r Nor 
is itsurpri«ttog that this should be the 
case. The evils of democracy, when 
once felt, or when brought by their 
near approach to the perception r»f 
the great mass of the holders of pro- 
perty, are so acute and overwhelm- 
ing, that they cannot fail to produce, 
when their real nattire is once gene- 
rallyapprehended,Hn universal spiise 
of liorror, excepting among those 
who are to be the gainers by their 
excesses. It is the hiiiuiness, the 
deitision, the infatuation of the hold- 
ers of property, which is the real 
evil to be apprc'hended. Tiieir wa- 
keniiigmay be certainly reckemed on ; 
the danger is that it will come too 
late; and that before the evils that 
may be anticipated ara felt, irreme- 
diable change.s have been made, and 
power iiTec(»verably vested in im- 
proper' batiflH. Whether this has not 
been done by the Reform Bill, may 
still, notwithstanding the favourable 
aspect of present affairs, be doubted ; 
but unquestionably the true patriot 
never had such rational grounds for 
hope since the llevoluliuri of IftiVi 
was accomplished. 

Let not, therefore, the friends of 
their country be discouraged, be- 
cause the Reformers, as they call 
themselves, still boast of a majority, 
and possibly a considerable ma- 
jority, in the House of Commons. 
They must recollect how long it 
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took the RevolutioiiistR to p:aiD the 
mighty victory of the Rvform Bill, 
and feel gratitied if they ran, in a 
course of years, and hy arduous 
exertions, succeed in counteracting 
its evil effects. Lei them lejoice that 
a vast increase of talent, integrity, 
and firnmesK has been secured for the 
House of Commons. Whether this 
accession of strength is sufficient to 
enable a C'onservative Administra- 
tion to keep permanent possession of 
the helm, is a (piestioit, how import- 
ant soever, which is yet merged in the 
overwhelming magniiude <if the con- 
sequences ot aui;iiieiitiiig tiie patrio> 
tic party in the House of Commons. 

- That is tlie great consequence of the 
present dissolution ; there is the in- 
estimahle benefit which tlie King 
conferred upon his country hy send- 
ing for the Duke <»f Wellington. 
Flora the time that the march of 
Napoleon's eoiiquests in Spain was 
arrested at Torres V'edras, h<»w many 
afield lequired to he contested, how 
many a stiuggle emlureil before 
the iniailer's force was driven like 
chaff before the wind over the sum- 
mit of lilt* Pyrenees ! Fiom tlie time 
that the desolating progri'ss of Im- 
perial despotism was checked hy the 
ffarnes of Moscow, how many, and 
what desperate eiicounters, awaited 
the ariiiK of freedom, before the al- 
lied standards waved on Mont- 
martre, and u memoiahlc n^tributiou 
awaited the greatand guilty people! 
Such, and not less animating, how- 
ever slow', is the course of tiiumphs 
which, by a proper exeiliou of 
firmness, talent, and moderation, 
await the (Jonservalives of Eng- 
land. Let them not he disfouraged, 
therefore, because decisive suc- 
cess has not attended their hi hi con- 
test. The only surprising thing is, 
that they liave gaiued so much as 
has already been done. By the bless- 
ing ot God, the cause of English 
freedom seems now to he safe, if its 
supporters persevere in the linn and 
manly course which they have hither- 
to pursued. 

w*»/nie present elections even, as far 
as they have already gone, have 
completely verified all the predic- 
tions of the opponents of the Reform 
Bill. Salvation is to be obtained, 
not in consequence of that bill, but 
in spite of it ; not by changing auy of 


its provisions, but by counteracting 
its worst influence. The Metropo- 
litan constituencies have completely 
assumed the character so eai Jy pro- 
phesied for them by Sir Robert Pe^. 
it is ill the smaller boroughs, and the 
counties, ill which the real hope of the 
empire is to be placed. Every thing 
will depend on the question, whether 
they can acquire a preponderance 
over the great urban couHiituencies 
in the Legislature. If they do not, 
it does not require the gift of pro- 
phecy to foresee w'hat must be the 
result. But we now begin, for 
the first time since tlus Reform 
Bill was passed, to entertain confi- 
dent hopes that these disasters 
may he averted. A beginning of 
improvement has been made ; and 
great part of the ground thus 
gained is not likely to be lost on 
any future ocivasioii. Should Par- 
liament he again dissolved in con- 
sequence of the accession of the 
^’Vhigs or Destructives to pow'er, 
theie is little chance of any serious 
diminulious to the Conservative 
band. On the contrary, whatever 
the Revolutionists might gain in a 
few boroughs hy the influence of 
Government, would, in all proba- 
bility, be more than lost by the in- 
ciease ot general terror to the 
iiolders of property in every part of 
th«‘ em])ire, by the evident and near 
approach of danger to their posses- 
sions. The increase of the Conser- 
vative phalanx in the Low'er House 
is a permanent and most important 
addition to the bulwarks of order 
and security iu the laud ; and as it is 
the nature of all such changes to be 
progressive, there is the strongest 
reason to hope, that on every futuie 
appeal to the people, the strength of 
this sacred band w'ill be augmented, 
till at length it becomes irresistible. 

One rcmaikable feature of the pre- 
sent contest has been the narrow and 
decreasing majorities by which those 
w’ho w'ero onceUie greateslfavourites 
with the people have obtained their 
returns. This is a most important cir- 
cumstance, and one which points to 
results even greater in future than 
those which have been already ac- 
quired. O’Connell, in Dublin, was 
at first in a minority, and suc^eded 
ultimately by a majority trifling in- 
deed when compared with what ap- 
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peered at the termination of former 
conteatB. The case was the same 
with Mr Hume in Middlesex ; while 
Lord Palmerston and his Whig col- 
league are ousted in South 
shire by a considerable majority. In 
nearly fifty instances the Whigs or 
Radicals have succeeded, only after 
severe contests and by narrow ma- 
jorities, although on the former elec- 
tion they were brought in with ease 
by triumphant multitudes. In the 
greater part of these cases the defeat 
of the ilevolutionists on the next 
election maybe considered as certain. 
It is so, unless some extraordinary 
and unforeseen circumstance inter- 
rupts the usual course of events, 
from the natural and increasing in- 
fluence of truth in dispelling the 
clouds of delusion from the minds 
of more intelligent portions of 
the community ; from the gradual 
subsiding of excitement, and the In- 
iluencc of disappointment among the 
lower ; and from the mure perseve- 
ring and enduring character of ef- 
forts founded on the infiuenr.e of 
property aud the cause of virtue, 
than those dependent on fieetlng 
or ignorant popular enthusiasm. 
This is a* most important circum- 
stance, well calculated to attract the 
attention and increase the hopes of 
the Conservatives, and fix Uie con- 
duct of the weak and Irresolute mul- 
titude, who can form no opinion of 
their own, and are ever guided by 
the views which they adopt as to the 
ultimate chances of success in the 
contest. 

There is one contest which has 
been, in an especial manner, wor- 
thy of observation, even among the 
many and memorable instances of 
glorious exertion which have been 
made, and that is the one for the 
city of Dublin. The contest there 
was between the arch-agitator and 
the Irish Protestants ; that is, be- 
tween the leader of anarchy and the 
bravest and noblest of the sons of 
freedom. Mr Hamilton and Mr 
West came forward in a manner 
worthy of their high characters and 
the great cause in which thev were 
engaged ; but the support they re- 
ceived, even in that den of revolu- 
tionary passion and religious fury, 
is the surprising thing. At the for- 
mer election in 1832, the numbers 


were, as compared widi the pre* 
sent: — 

1832. 1835. 

O'Connell, 34 11 2678 

Ruthven, 3352 2630 

West, . 1862 . Hamilton, 2461 

Rice, . 1847 . West, . 2446 

Tills table requires no comment. 
It demonstrates in the clearest man- 
ner the rapid change of opinion and 
subsiding of agitating influence in 
the Irish metropolis, and affords the 
fairest augury of the ultimate tri- 
umph of sound and rational opinions 
over the faction which has so long 
held that beautiful island in chains. 
In the city of Cork, in the county of 
Carlow, a decisive triumph has, taken 
place : it is evident that the Repeal- 
ing Faction is losing its influence, 
even in the quarters which have hi- 
therto been the stronghold of its 
anarchical passions, i^et not the 
friends of order and freedom 
therefore be discouraged by the 
temporary return of the Repealers 
for Dublin ; it is evident that their 
influence is declining ; their success 
has been achieved only by gross 
perjury, which will not stand the 
scrutiny of an election committee, 
and the memorable example of that 
brave and consistent Whig, Mr La- 
touche, in standing forward at the 
eleventh hour to resist revolution, 
is the dawn of a brighter day to unite 
freedom and Irish happiness. 

What rendcMs it in an especial 
manner probable lltat this result will 
take plart‘, is the evicleni exposure of 
the real designs and objects of the 
revolutionists which has already ta- 
ken place on the hustings in every 
part of the kingdom, and may con- 
fidently be expected to ensue in a 
still more clear and decided manner, 
when their principles are embodied 
in speeches delivered, or measures 
brought into the legislature. The 
Destructives now make no secret of 
their design to overturn our whole 
Constitution both in Church and 
State. The immediate destruction 
of the Irish Church as a national 
establishment, the subsequent anni- 
hilation of that of England, the abo- 
lition of the corn-laws, the introduc- 
tion of vote by ballot and triennial 
Parliaments, the expulsion of 
bishops from the House of Peers, 
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and the subsequent degradation, if 
not orerthrow, of that branch of the 
leeislature, are publicly and unlver- 
Bally spoken of by the Destructives, 

M measures which are not only ul- 
timately certain, but rapidly an- 
proaching. We need not stop to say. 
that these are precisely the measures 
Which, from the very outset, and in 
the heyday of the Reform mania, we 
uniformly and invariably predicted 
would rollow from its success : it is 
ot more importance to consider, that 
the advance of the revolutionary 
passion to this point, when it openly 
and instantly menaces the whole in- 
stitutions of society and property of 
individuals, may be reasonably cal- 
culated on as likely to augment 
the ymwcrful reaction against its 
principles, and extinguish a great 
proportion 4>f that infatuated and 
deluded support of its party, by per- 
sons of education and property, to 
which it owed its first success. 

It is the blindness and infatuation 
of rli(* holders of property which 
IS in every period of revolution- 
ary progress the real danger. A 
considerable proportion of them, 
perhaps a third, inxnriably and al- 
m<jst to the last persist in the deluded 
opinion, that l}n*y can go a certain 
length in favour of tlic movement, 
end stop whenever they please; or 
from the desire of obtaining a tem- 
porary tiiumph over tlicir political 
opponents, they plunge into mea- 
eures calculated to involve them- 
selves and all others in irrecoverable 
ruin. 7’liia is what the Giiondists 
and Orleanlsts did in the first French 
Revolution, and this is precisely 
what the still more blind and 
insane Whigs have done in our 
convulsions. But though it may 
be anticipated that tlio deluded or 
interested leaders of that party, 
carried away by the lust for power, 
will to the very last adhere to these 
extravagances ; yet the case is very 
diflerent with a great proportion of 
tlieir followers, who, being placed 
beneath the sphere of political pow- 
er, are not likely to feel its allure- 
ments, or be deluded by its attrac- 
tions. Among this class the change 
of opinion already is very great, and 
may be expectea to become daily 
greater. The same nation which. In 
J78'J, ran mad in favour of democra- 
tic power, in 1804, by a majority of 
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3,500,000 votes to 9500, seated Na- 
poleon on the Imperial Throne, and 
surrendered into his hands all their 
liberties. There is an end, therefore, 
and that too right speedily, to demo- 
cratic transports ; though there may 
possibly be no end to the slavery and 
degradation to which they lead. 

The continued residence of the 
Conservative aristocracy in their 
own country, their firm and cou- 
rageous conduct, their vigorous ef- 
forts to resist the progress of the 
frightful malady which had seized 
upon the nation, have already con- 
tributed in the most important man- 
ner to moderate its excesses, and 
may now be confidently looked to 
as adequate to counteract its dis- 
astrous effects. The eyes of the 
middling ranks, of the greater part 
among them at least who are pos- 
sessed of any property or education, 
must be opened to the consequences 
of revolution, when they behold 
measures calculated to ruin them 
tabled in the Legislature, and press- 
ed forward with the whole weight 
of the movement party. The stanch 
Radicals and Destructives will ne- 
ver be convinced by that or any 
other occurrences but they consti- 
tute but an inconsiderable por- 
tion of the community, and it is 
the delusion and infatuation of the 
multitude who constitute their fol- 
lowers, that alone renders them for- 
midable. It may confidently be ex- 
pected, now that the tide has once 
turned, and revolutionary projects 
are openly proclaimed by the whole 
anarchical party, that great numbers 
of liberals in every rank of society 
will be gradually converted to sound 
and rational opinions; that the young 
ill particular, will be almost unani- 
mous in their support; and that by 
degrees, in this way, the revolution- 
ary faction, divested of all its virtu- 
ous and respectable adherents, will 
be reduced to its real and unalien- 
able components, the bankrupts, the 
infidels, the profligate, the selfish, 
the ambitious, the debigniog, the cor- 
rupt, the abandoned, the desperate. 
That ttiey form a large^ projiortion 
of every society, especially in the 
complicated and artificial^ form in 
which we now are placed, is indeed 
certain; but that their united strength 
is not equal to that of the virtuous 
and well-doing members of the com* 
2s 
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inuiiit 7 » when the great bulk of them 
nre united together, is proved by the 
universal experience of mankind, 
and by no passage in history more 
than the evident and remarkable re- 
turn to rational opinions in the bet- 
ter class of electors, which the recent 
elections have every where, and even 
In those situations where the De- 
fitructivcs have gained a numerical 
triumph, unequivocally afforded. 

A great and glorious part now 
awaits the Whigs who are really 
worthy of the^ name ; who have im- 
bibed the spirit and embraced the 
principles of Mr Burke, Lord Chat- 
ham, and Lord Somers. To sepa- 
rate liberty from democracy ; to en- 
courage freedom without licentious- 
ness ; to establish popular independ- 
ence without inducing Revolution, 
have ever been the principles, and 
the noble principles, of their party, 
l^ow is the time to show that they 
Etill Inherit them; to convince the 
world that the spirit of their fathers 
atili lives in their descendants. Mat- 
ters have at length come to a crisis; 
the fate of the empire, and with it of 
freedom all over the w^orld, is at 
stake; a single false step on their 
part may now consign all the institu- 
tions of society to the dust. The 
cause of real freedom ; the ** cause for 


which Hambden bled in the field and 
Sidney on the scaffold ** '18 now In 
jeopardy — not regal tyranny, not 
sovereign oppression, now threatens 
it; revolutionary violence, popular 
oppressiou, democratic excesses, 
menace with destruction the fabric 
cemented alike by the blood of Uie 
Protestant martyrs and the English 
patriots. If at this crisis they join the 
Destructives, in order, by the over- 
throw of their opponents, to secure 
TeadmissioD to power, they will 
strive in vain to shield themselves 
from Uie execrations of posterity. 
Every one now sees from w^hat quar- 
ter freedom is really menaced ; a 
junction of Whigs and Radicals 
w^ould now be sligniali/cd for ever 
as even more flagitious than a similar 
union of their forefathers with the 
cavaliers of Charles I., or the cour- 
tiers of Charles II. Now then is tlie 
time to Rbun the maledictions and 
secure the blessings of posterity ; 
concessions to popular power greater 
than Fox or Chatham ever dreamt 
of, have already been obtained, or 
are in course of being yielded. What 
they have now to do is to prevent 
the sacred Are from bursting through 
all barriers, and con8umln|[ the Bri- 
tish empire in one devouring confla- 
gration. 


MnteryA; J^rinted isf Batlant^ife ani Cowpantft PauVs W'ori, CanongaU, 
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grasplog whea In dffiee tikan 
Toriefl. Lob|^ laay It ^ before ^e 
same Aa}i be tktcl, dtber truly or 
untrttl^^ of the Radicals. But what 
]f Whij(s and Radicals should ever 
be in povrer together ! On a show of 
bands then^those of the Tories will 
seem white as the tmsutmed snow. 

We have met— we think fairly— 
the charge against the Tories^ that 
they were ^'enemies oi* their country.” 
But the men, of whom we have in 
the last few sentences been speak- 
Ing, hav^e been almost all dead for a 
good many years. The survivors 
have almost dl retired from public 
life— and a new race of C/onserva- 
tives has arisen, or grown up into 
manhood since the peace. The Pre- 
mier himselt is among the number — 
and is he — come tell us your mind 
seriously — is lie, do you really think, 
your enemy ? The Duke of Welling- 
ton indeed is a much older man — 


tlroa— and they 
alike to idl Indneemeuta— ]owa^ 
as higfb*— to vlrtootta conduct? Do 
Liberala alone act on the muim 
—honesty ia the best |»olicy? Jn 
proportion as men are removed 
above temptation of seeking to ac« 
quire them by unlawful means, by 
being already endowed with m 
power of purchasing all the objects 
of this world’s desire, are ihey ifm- 
]y so to sin ? Are the benedeent aM 
inunihcent in private life — Who w 
vish not their princely revenues m 
liuwo Lhy pursuits and pleasures^ 
but out fii their fulness bestow very 
life itself on virtue and on genios— 
and encourage, by the only patron- 
age that ever yet advanced them, all 
th«^ uhctul and all the noble arts— 
sue they less likely to promote tfacir 
couutrv’s best weal when ministers 
oi Htute, and from as disinterested 
inotues, thuu Greekdoan contrac- 


but bo cannot hate tlu3 people whose 
valour w*on for liirn an immortal 
crown— he cannot hate England, 
wlio, proud as bhe ever was, is 
prouder for his sake. Vou must not 
cry, down with WoHingtuu no, 
RM you value your own soul. 

VVti would ask that part of the 
Prchs which keeps incessantly bray- 
ing of Tory corruption, that all Con- 
serviitiveH are thieves and robbers, 
and that the jiresent Ministry have 
no object bill plunder of the people, 
whom they have 8V.mrn to enslave 
— if it must not allow that for a good 
many years ])ast a strict surveillance 
hu'i heen hold, i>otli iu Parliament 
and out of it, over tJ»e servants of 
the State? It is no easy matter 
now for dishonest iiieu to peculate 
thti public money, and there should 
be much comfort in that n‘fleclion 
to all thost^ who in iheir conscience 
btdieve, that the Premier and Fo- 
reign Secretary, and their coadju- 
tors, are nothing better tlian a parcel 
of rogues. Reform, too, has tied their 
bauds if it has not rectified their 
hearts; and the pure representatives 
of a liberated people— though they 
should fail to inspire their rulers 
with some portion of their own ho- 
nour and honesty— may enforce by 
stern conWol what they could not 
ieffect by bright example, and inmose 
a necessjity on Sir Robert ana tiie 
Duke of Mimvlim bands as ctetn 
even ae, these pf loseph Hume and 
Dr Bow!riiq^ Are Ae 


tors of the purest water on Ex- 
rhange, who icgulated their love of 
liberiy b) the raU^ of interests and 
for additional two per cent on 
money advanced, would have assist- 
ed the Turks to i ecapture the Acro- 
poli** r 

We could oftVr a hundred other 
truths regarding the comparative 
ineritH ol Conservatives and Libe- 
rals, as men and as statesmen ; but 
let what wc have said sudice to 
show ilie falsity of tlie charges 
which the vituperative Viliig and 
Radical press has long been in the 
habit of fiercely tenting against lUd 

« nemies of the people." It Is plU- 
able, and ditigraceful to ^the peo- 
ple," that they should believe such 
atrociou*^ calumnies, and suffer such 
maligiumcy to sink tnio their Uearls, 
Iu spue ol tho evidenew of iheir 
very senses that they are a pack 
ot lich. But we uU know that 
tliero is a di^pualiion in biimaa 
natuie to believe that there must 
be something bad in the cfacrac-^ 
ter of those ii*ho have long bid an 
ascendency in the admlnlstradon 
of affairs; and tliat vulgar 
reeled to feed and irritate that dis- 
position, prevail with the 
and make them hungrBy cr^mi^ 
of the most extravagant Mn^ 
of which the nest is abulie 0f ^ 
bettm, whom thay 
to bfUwo ia tw 
•Iieli m' 

«M wMh Sm pkim 
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politics — or rather let that poison be 
the mess-— and how the victims 
** swelter with venom.” The print, 
and there is but one, perused in the 
club, teems with such^ falsehoods 
against the Tories, which are all 
taken for gospel, till the very sound 
or sight of the name exasperates 
the “ rustic moralist,” and he 
curses. The more monstrous the 
lies are the more voraciously are 
they swallowed — and though they 
must someiimes sicken on the sto- 
mach, they are seldom thrown up. 
The smith who leans on his anvil, 
8 wail owing a tail oris news, ten times 
a- day has a tirade against the Tories 
in his throat. Burnwind swings the 
hammer round his hip, and as it 
smites the stithy, and a thousand 
stars leap from the glowing iron, 
hems “ Down with the tyrants ! ” 
Yet do we believe, from some ex- 
perience, that this evil and this 
wrong has cured, or is curing itself. 
In very many places all over the 
country — having come to such an 
excess that it has died or is dying a 
natural death. There is such a thing 
as a sense of justice, which often, 
after having long submitted to volun- 
tary suppression, and been mute as 
if dead, shows revival, and requick- 
ened by shame, again asserts Its 
power, so far as to be tolerant of 
some truths, even when told of a 
Tory. The new feeling is pleasant, 
and the frequent repetition of it iu 
good time persuades thl^ man, as his 
honesty insists on his own judg- 
ment getting fair play, to become 
almost a Conservative. It is na- 
tural, philosophers have said, to 
hate those we have injured— and 
to bad hearts it is so ; but we have 
not been spef.kiiig of bad hearts — 
God forbid — but of the hearts of the 
lower oiders of Englishmen and 
Scotsmen — and to iliem it is na- 
tural to love those they have in- 
jured — all that is required of them 
"being to confess to tliemselves that 
they have been under a delusion— 
and the moment the confession is 
sincerely made, they feel happy in 
seeing the truth. We do not despair 
of seeing such a change, or conver- 
Wide over the land ; and 
our publication does not per- 
4ups get into the hands of the lower 
orders so as others of a very 
differeiitc^racter, yet we have the 
^atishtt^on of kno^ng, that in ” huts 


where poor men lie *’ — in shops where 
poor men work— it is not altogether 
unknown— and that though he too is 
doubtless considered **an enemy” 
by many that listen to insidious 
counsellors, who know not half so 
well as he does, the virtues and the 
duties of the poor, there are not a 
few among them who have a kind 
side and a warm heart— Tory as he 
is — to old Christopher North. 

Having thus, chiefly for our own 
satisfaction, and far less to crush 
the poor creatures, though crushed 
they are like nests of adders, disposed 
of the charge many million times 
repeated by all manner of malig- 
nants against the Conservatives, that 
they are the “ enemies of the 
pe.4iple,'* let us take a look at the 
dilemma that has been flguriiig so 
formidably within these few weeks 
in almost every .bit of printed paper 
that has happened to come into our 
bauds — that the Conservative Mi- 
nisters with all their might must 
either oppose tiiu spirit ot the Re- 
form Bill, or prove themselves to 
be apostates. 

The worst want of this dilemma is 
the want of horns. It is like the front 
of a Galloway stot — mulled. To the 
Conservatives it is so ; but as it turns 
round to butt at its own breeder, 
lol hornless no longer, it tosses the 
elderly gentleman iuto the air, and, 
falling, receives him cruelly on a 
pair of points. The usual option is 
denied him — of “ which horn do you 
choose V” — and there he sits, im- 
paled in each posterior, a warning 
to all Liberals aigunientatively dis- 
posed not to inecifl^e with that dan-^ 
geroiiH animal, a dilemma. Where, 
we ask, is the man among the Re- 
formers — now that good, silly, old, 
gentlemanlike Major Cartwright is 
dead — and Lord Grey has retired 
—who had not either utterly aban- 
doned ilie. cause of reform, or 
spoken and written totis viribns 
against the main principles of the 
Great Measure 'f Were Sir Francis 
Burden's, and Mr LambtonV, and 
Lord John Russell's motions iu Par- 
liament energetically supported by 
all the Whigs? Did the leaders of 
that party rush to the rescue, when 
they saw in succession those rash 
champions of reform exposed to the 
withering wit, and scorching sar- 
casms of Canning? On a hill re- 
tired they suffered the process of 
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ilayinpf alive uninterruptedly to be 
carried on— and ^rey- headed men, 
who in youth had been all foi re- 
form, with stoical ears heard the 
j^roans of the writhing victims. 
Never did human ap;oDie8 excite 
less commiseration in the breasts of 
a Christian audience of spectators 
than did those of Lord John. Yet*^ 
he was much liked in the House— 
and out of it, too, was a general fa- 
vourite with the country — quite a 
curbed darling. Nevertheless, at 
every lash of the executioner — and, 
in his merciless merriment Canning 
enjoyed the olfice — the whole Com- 
mons smiled. Pieces of skin hopped 
sputtering from his back at every 
stripe, and yet — would you believe 
it? — the whole Commons smiled. 
Never till then had the poetaster 
been inspired by the descent of 
all the Nine. True, he was now 
undergoing punishment for a speech 
against a" book he had endea- 
voured to publish — but we never 
shall be brought to think that a fu- 
tile attempt at self- refutation is a 
political oifence of so deep a die, as 
to deserve the cat in the hands of 
fJanning. Ibuv fared Reformers and 
Reforms with tht* Brougliams, and 
Jefl'reys, and Horners, and Mackin- 
toshes, and Allens, and Smiths, and 
other distinguished Whigs, who for 
a quarter of a century furnished re- 
sponses to that great oracle, the 
luiinburgh Review ? Sorely mal- 
treated and mauled were they — not 
a rag left to the Reformers to cover 
their nakedness — not a printed sheet 
of schemes for the amelioration of 
mankind, that W'as not torn into 
littUs bits, and sent wavering in dirty 
snow- showers before the wind. That 
powerful periodical was the great 
anti-reformer of the age. All those 
C(Hi8ervative principles on which 
Wellington, and P«^el, and Ooker, 
and all the splendid Tory host, acted 
heroically, but in vain, were in it 
supported by unanswerable reason- 
ings, in a series of disquisitions, 
which will for ever occupy a high 
place in the political literature of 
Britain. Those writings will be re- 
membered to the honour of their 
authors while the English language 
lasts— and nohe but the base will call 
their authors apostates. They relin- 
quished, it is true, tenets which, 
during prime of their lives, they 
had held to be essential to the well- 


being of the state. But believing 
them to be not only enlightened 
men, but true lovers of their coun- 
try, we do not now desire to see 
them placed on a dilemma, sharp- 
ening its mooned horns.** The times, 
perhaps, they thought were changed, 
and demanded a corresponding 
change of principles in the minds 
of politicians and statesmen. Pru- 
dence and expediency must ne- 
ver rule over right — yet right will 
avail itself of their aid ; ana though 
we should be concealing our senti- 
ments of the conduct of the Whigs, 
were we not to declare that we be- 
lieve it was not uninfluenced in the 
affair of Reform by party- spirit and 
a selfish ambition, yet w'e feel that 
we should be unjust to many men 
of high character and great endow- 
ments, were we not likewise to de- 
clare, that we believe they were, on 
the whole, honest and sincere ; nor 
do we deny them, with all their im- 
perfections, the praise of patriotism. 
We call them not apostates — though 
up to the month in which the Plan 
of Reform was matured, they were 
what they themselves wouM now 
call Anti-lleformprs. But let not 
any of them — or of their party — dare 
to bestow that opprobrious epithet 
on the men who never saw any suf- 
ficient reason for giving up ilieir 
faith, and who held it, and still hold 
it, not obstinately, not factioiisly, but 
with the tenacity of a solemn and a 
sacred conviction. From first to last 
the Conservatives have been con- 
sistent, faithful, and true. A mighty 
change was submitted to their judg- 
ment, and they brought to its consi- 
deration tlieir whole minds, deeply 
impressed by its magnitude, which 
had astounded the nation. They 
opposed the measure with all their 
hearts, all their souls, and all tlieir 
minds — for they thought it Evil. 
Upon their brows “ Shame was 
ashamed to sit;** they knew that 
the eyes of the world were upon 
them, and their conduct answered 
the world’s expectation; they fought 
the good fight — and all was lost but 
tlieir honour. Were they bigots? 
None but fanatics will call them so. 
No wise man asserted that the mighty 
change was self-evidently good. For 
though many wise men said the gocMl 
was self-evident, they confessed, too^ 
that it might include ills which no 
human foretiiought could gtuird 
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against — sucb, indeed, being n natu^ 
ral necessity of every measure so 
sweeping and so vast. It was an 
experiment — a daring— -a dangerous 
one ; and he who denied or affected 
to doubt that — could be but a knave 
or a fool. Uoiibt or dismay filled 
many of the wisest minds, even 
among the Keformors ; and though 
we rfiay not call Lord Melbourne 
one of "the wisest, yet he, a man of 
tfileuts and virtue, has, within these 
few months, told the country, that 
it was not till the very evening be- 
fore the day of Reform broke with 
such fearful effulgence, that he had 
been able to bring himself to believe 
that it would be for the country’s 
good. Less he could not say — for 
his love of the old order of things is 
recorded in fervent words — letters 
of gold they seem to our eyes — for 
he spoke eloquently then, and from 
a full heart, inspired by the recollec- 
tion of ills country’s greatness, and 
by gratitude to heaven for the bless- 
ings that had been for ni?e.s shower- 
ed down on our rejoicin'? land, lie, 
too, vv'as once a C/onservative — and 
we hope may be found to be a Con- 
servative still — we at least shall ne- 
ver call him an apostate. 

The Conservatives saw at last that 
their opposition to the Great Measure 
would he in vain. No — say it not — 
it was nut in vain. They modified 
it so as to hinder it from being utterly 
ruinous — and independently of that 
incalculable service — not In vain was 
the enunciation by highest elo- 
quence of noblest sentiments, prin- 
ciples, and truths, which, though 
seemingly defeated for a season, will 
yet be victorious — though fur a sea- 
son set aside, are yet immutable and 
eternal. Had the Conservatives been 
cowards — or apostates — they would 
have gone over to the hide that was 
clearly about to win the day. But 
they were brave and they were true. 
Therefore they flinched not — nor 
faltered — nor retreated — nor lost 
their colours. But, like British 
Statesmen and patriots, they adhered 
to the last to a sinking cause — and 
oh I how glorious! and when all was 
over, tliey feared indeed, but they 
did not despair for their country. 
\Vhat was their crime ? Too devout 
^ love— too holy a reverence for the 
r llritish Constitution. And is it inex- 
piable ? Must it be repented.— and 
%pe&ted in vain^ia sackcloth and 


ashes ? No — it was virtue that feared 
not the face of the tyrant, whatever 
aspect it might assume — it was pa- 
triotism that sacrificed to the highest 
duty all the noblest selfishuesH of 
man’s nature — even ambition’s self 
— and cared not though, by resisting 
the inroad of such fatal innovation, 
all access to power should be for 
ever obstructed by its own art — the 
still small voice having been obeyed 
—and not the acclamations or the 
curses of that incarnation which it 
were impious to call the people. 

And now, that, contrary to their 
own expectations, the CUinservativea 
liave, in the course of things — that 
keeps for ever flowing on accord- 
ing to causes whose operation hu- 
man wisdom can butdaikly gue-s— 
been again called to power ari<l Im- 
noiir, and to undertake the, govern- 
ment of this mighty country — of 
which the movements are now at 
once mujestic and troubled — what 
caitiff cry is this, that they cannot 
undertake the duty, and face tho 
danger, without violating their con- 
science y Because they violated not 
their conscience — but were firmly 
and fearlessly obedient to its law— 
so have they thereby given assu- 
rance to the country that they will 
not violate the law of the country — 
but be still — (yonservatives. V\ere 
they to act olherwist?, then, indeed, 
would they be apostati/i ng from all 
the principles of their" life — and 
which they held fast iu that agony. 
Never-never can they regard the 
Constitution as it now stands witlu 
the same host of feelings — each 
deeper and devouter than aiioth(»r — 
which were awakened by the thought 
of that other (Jonstitutiun that had 
stood so many storms, and sheltered 
all the people within its shadow. 
What would he the worth of Jove if 
it were so easily transferable from 
an old object to anew — oblivious of 
the glorious past, and satisfied with 
the imperfect present— as if three 
or four years had the same power 
of hallo wing and consecrating as nges 
on ages ? But the same spirit of love 
will seek to see all that is love- 
worthy in the new Constitution. It 
will assuredly not seek to see only 
defects, and iinperfectionn, and evils 
— as the love of those did who were 
BO intolerant of Time's abuses, that 
they could not rest till they had 
overthrown whaji they sidd they but 
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iioii|»ht to restore ! They will not imi- 
tate such reformerB ; nay, they will 
resist all the designs of the llevolu- 
tiouists, who are even now plotting 
against the new Constitution. For 
triennial read annual parliaments — 
for that is the nieaniiit^ of the word 
in the vocabulary of the Radicals. 
Is the ten-pound franchise the vital 
principle of the bill r' A fierce cry is 
heard for household— and a fiercer 
far for universal suffrage. Then the 
base ballot for the base— and what 
becomes of the new Constitution V U 
is a heap of dust. 

Aa:ainst all such traitorous attempts 
a (conservative government will 
guard with a jealous and a stern eye, 
and a hand armed with law and jus- 
tice. The Revolulionit^ts know that 
right well, and hence their hatred — 
most mali{;imut of all, against the 
l>oke of Wellington. He, it seems, 
is the prime destructive — an<l has 
formed a Ministry, and taken aplace 
in it, to destroy the Rill. He pro- 
tested against it, and therefore will 
never rest till lie has torn it into bits. 
It seems odd that a Ministry so 
weak tliat they cannot stand, should 
be at the same time so powerful 
— and that they should cause such 
alarm by staggering formidably to 
the performance of an Irnpckssi- 
bility. How€‘ver wicked may be the 
will of the Duke of Wellington, he 
has not the power to work this evil 
—and were ho even to look as if he 
intended to try it, that moment the 
Ministry would melt faster than 
did ever snow in a thaw. But vve 
shall take this opportunity of saying 
a few words about the Duke’s con- 
duct ill the affair of Reform. He 
was Premier, and one of the best 
that ever had the helm. He was, 
perhaps, too popular a minister — 
and the press was almost servile in 
its praise. True it is that he intro- 
duced many useful reforms — and 
that be relieved the people from the 
pressure of taxation beyond the 
hopes even of the most sanguine — 
and to the bitter disappointment of 
the discontented, whose mouths 
were shut so that they could scarcely 
croak. But when the question of 
Parliamentary Reform began to be 
stealthily agitated, he at once» with 
his wonted wisdom and decision, set 
his face apinst it, and in a few 
words declared bis determination 
not to meddle with the Constitution. 


He knew that it was not by granting 
representatives to some large towns 
that the question, once awakened, 
would be again lulled asleep. The 
events that soon followed show- 
ed his sagacity had not erred ; and 
we wonder how any reformer can 
have brass to deny it. By doing so 
he gives the lie to himself and all bis 
friends, udio have all along spoken of 
the desire for the very Reform they 
have got as a passion unappeasable 
but by possession in the people’s 
heart. 1( the ])eople would have been 
satished with such a moderate mea- 
sure of Reform as it is said the Duke 
might safely have granted, why did 
not his successors couhne themselves 
to that, instead of bringing forw^avd a 
Bcliemt^ which made their owm hair 
to stand on end, and took away the 
breath of some stout Whigs who had 
not shown any symptoms of asthma V 
U heDuke was resolved thathe should 
not sacrifice a single principle he 
held on this all momentous (|uestiou 
— to which all other questions seem 
almost insignificBQt ; and rather than 
take a single step on a course that 
be saw' would lead to a disastrous 
ending, be planted his feet on the 
old ways, and on them he w'ouid 
stand as Premier, or retire from that 
service. The issue proved he was 
right. For the question is not now 
whether he w'as right or wrong in 
being an Anti-reformer — but whe- 
ther, being so, he would not as Pre- 
mier propose any measure, how'ever 
moderate it might seem to be — 
which was sure to lead to the event 
that has since happened — and which 
was forwarded perhaps by more 
fortunate but certainly by not more 
illustrious hands. 

Tlie conduct of the Conservatives 
needs no vindication ; and what we 
have now said is not intended for 
such, but for an exposure, and it is 
a complete one, of the worse than 
senseless cry of apostasy by which 
the present Ministry have been iiii- 
potently assailed by part of the press. 
The people of Britain will never sub- 
mit to swallow the monstrous doc- 
trine which would excommunicate 
from tlie national councils all men 
who have ever been defeated on any 
great national question. Had such 
a principle been acted on— to the 
destruction of all other principles— 
there never could have been a great 
nation— nay, anjr nation at all. That 
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the minds of men can never be 
brought to act in unison with a Coii- 
atitution which they do not much 
admire, or which they think not so 
good as that for which it was substi- 
tuted, is contradicted by all history, 
and by the conduct of all great cha- 
racters under all forms of govern- 
ment, whether permanent or given 
to change. ‘Tis indeed a slavish doc- 
trine, conceived in the hearts, and 
drivelled from the lips of slaves. Ima- 
gine for a moment that it was acted 
upon — and what general palsy would 
strike the spirits of all public men ! 
Once outvoted — outlawed for life 1 
Far worse than outlawed — declared 
unworthy of ever again serving the 
country in any capacity, yet permitted 
to draw in it their useless breath, till 
they slunk away in slianie to a grave 
in some nook of nettles — and with- 
out a stone. And this is the patrio- 
ti'un of the spirit of the age ! Pray, 
if the Conservatives had triumphed, 
and tiie old C/onstitution had been 
yet in being, would the Wliigs who 
had \ airily striven to destroy — that 
is to reform — that is to revolutionize 
it — have been satisfied to acton their 
own doctrine ? If called on by the 
King to assume t)ie Government — 
on the dismissal of the Omservalive 
Jncapahles — would they have hung 
down their heads, and confessed that 
hating been in a minority, they were 
unworthy to serve him and their 
cotinrry Bah ! 

But out of such monstrous doc- 
trine is vomited another more 
monstrous still — they, the Liberals, 
will not sufler the people to accept 
from such liands as those of Sir 
Robert Peel and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, any one measure of all 
those they have been so ardently 
desiring — they will not suffer them 
to accept — should they be freely 
offered — f/i^m ai// Sir Robert and 
the Duke are such base characters 
— so unprincipled — so abandoned — 
so wicked — so cruel — that rather 
than receive even liberty from their 
liands — Jet the people be slaves. 
Beware of the blessings they offer 
— for by the touch of their fingers 
they will be converted into curses 
- -and the food that might have been 
wholesome and nutritive from Whig 
palms, from the open bands of those 
enemies of the human race, the Con- 
servatives, will prove poison — not, 
perhaps, a quick poison^for that 
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would be too much to expect from 
such demons in human form — but a 
slow poison, tliat would require to 
work for long years of misery be- 
fore it sent the slow-consuming 
victims like spectres to the grave. 

If these be not what we have call- 
ed them, monstrous doctrines, it 
will be pretty generally allowed, at 
least, that they seem somewhat rash, 
and that they are not so self-evi- 
dently right, as to stand in no need 
either of proof or elucidation. Their 
truth is not seen by intuition. And 
why, it will be asked by tlie most 
simple, were these criminals not ex- 
communicated long ere now from all 
intercourse with Chi istian statesmen ir 
Punishment should have followed 
instantly on crime. To have sup- 
piirted a Whig Ministry in all m«*a- 
sures f{ir the good of the pi*ople, 
seeniH to us every whit as shocking 
in these Conservatives, as to attempt 
carrying measures ef|ually excellent, 
and better far, without the aid of a 
W’hig Ministry, nay, even in face of 
a VViiig Opposition. M'iihoui tin? 
assistance ot tliese C'oriservaii ves.— 
whose very touch i.s tvorse than 
death— pollution and degradation — 
the Uetorming Ministry could not 
have lived a day. l*hey seemed 
not only thankful in their hearts tor 
such assistance— but they gave vent 
to their hollow gratitude in praises 
loud it not deep — of such disinter- 
ested virtue, >>uch allies were patriolM 
indeed — while they stood between 
Karl (Jrey and the. sweep of O’Con- 
nel’s Tail, that threatened to thin 
the Cabinet. Now that very Tail is 
invoked to swinge from their seals 
the very men who, like the guardian 
angels of the trembling VVhigs in 
jeopardy, crushed its joints, and 
trode them on the floor, is this the 
right sort of tit for tat— is this, as 
Jonathan would say— Whig 
gratitude ? 

For our owm parts, we never gave 
the Conservatives the praise the 
Whigs did for such conduct. It was 
meritorious; but the Conservatives, 
in acting so, were not conferring ;i 
favour on the Ministry, though aVa- 
vour it was — no less than the pre- 
servation of their existence; — they 
were anxious, as they ever have 
been, but to serve — to save their 
country. They saw— all tlie world 
saw — that, without their assistance, 
— and wbut if they had taken pait 
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against them ? — not only was iho 
game up with the Government, but 
that Ireland would have been on 
fire inextinguiahable even by all 
those seas of blood. And now the 
Repealer — the Rebel — has been te- 
legraphed to cross the Channel, to 
swell with his wild horde the Oppo- 
sition, tliat hopes to upset the new 
Ministry befoie one healing mea- 
sure — and in their hands are many 
— be offered tw the represeniativeH 
of the People — who shudder at the 
thought of the People being wheed. 
led, cheated, co/ened, betrayed into 
grateful acceptance of what they 
say ih(?y have been long thirsting 
and hungering after ; for the People 
are a simple people, and so silly as 
to estimate the worth of MiuisterH 
l»y the worth of tlicir measures — 
intMi by their deeds ! 

Hut the people, say their Whig re- 
presentatives, are not fio very simple 
— so very silly. As their represeii- 
taiives, ho are the constituencies; 
and all they seek is but the over- 
throw of lory dojiiiuatiou. 'riten 
are the people the basest people 
that ever encumbered the earth. 
Hut as we have ever thought theta 
the very noblest that ever w'ere nou- 
rished in its bosom, we denounce 
the lie. That the truth may be as- 
certained beyond all rloubt, let this 
be the policy of the W bigs ; and if 
they know the people heller than 
w'e do, then, by follow'! ng our coun- 
sel, they will exiinguish the Cou- 
Kcrvatives, and sweep away their 
asiies into (lust-holes. Let them 
as^ist the Ministry to carry six 
measures — the best that can be 
framed by Whig wisdom, and Tory 
craft— so that the people are pul in- 
to possession of six gn^at objects of 
their heart’s most earnest desire. 
Leave them alone — let all the con- 
stitiiencieH, forming one mighty coii- 
btituency, be suffered for six weeks 
— a week for each measure — no 
very unreasonable allowance of time 
for reilcctioii to meditate on the 
mciasure.s — and then if, with one 
voice, the people, rising up in in- 
dignant scorn of such intolerable 
insult, demand the heads of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel and the Duke of Welling- 
ton — and of the other wretches who, 
in an evil day for themselves, form- 
ed what they called a cabinet — and 
if such demand be made by the vox 
popidi — and we shall not then enter 
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into any idle dispute whether it be 
vox dei or vox diaboli — why, tben^ 
let all the heads be trundled to the 
people, that they may play with 
them at foot- ball— only let the Whigs 
look after their own ; for however 
unsuitable they may be for va- 
rious reasons, for such pastime, 
the Radicals will, nevertheless, were 
it merely for variety’s sake, which is 
always agreeable, insist on having a 
shy with an occasional wor- 

ianm of an old friend with a new 
face — for it Is not in the nature of 
things in general, or of that game in 
particular, that the players should 
not get tired in time of those eter- 
nal Tories. 

Perhaps that strain may seem of 
lighter mood than befits the ot'casiou 
-lyet the ludicrous, the loatlibome, 
and the terrible, have ere now been 
found united — not on paper merely, 
but on saw- dust. But if etjually 
disinterested and sincere, why all 
this hurry among the Whigs and 
Radicals to oust the Ministry ? 
Give them time to commit suicide 
— rope enough to hang themselves 
— then dance and sing over their 
unblest graves. They should nut 
insist that the men are known, and 
have already had a fair trial. Let 
the criminals commit a greater crime 
than any of which they have yet 
been convicted — nor, if the natural 
dispositions of the men be so tlui- 
roughly depraved, w’ill the people 
jia\e to wait long for some new 
enormity deserving the last pun- 
ishment. For two reasons, very 
different, yet each in itself sufiicient, 
the Whigs and Radicals should give 
the iniserable wretches time and op- 
portunity to sin. . The first is, that the 
nobility of the nature of tbeir accu- 
sers may be the more brightly illus- 
trated — nut only uuimpeached but 
unimpeachable ; and the second, that 
such an additional load of ignominy 
may be heaped upon the shoulders 
of the Conservatives, either from 
their being such apostates as to pro- 
pose good measures, or such con- 
sistent Tories as to propose bad 
ones, that they must sink to earth, 
and leave a name that shall so stink 
in the nostrils of unborn generations 
as they continue successively to be 
born, that out of delicacy to the 
sense of smell, it shall be buried 
with their bones, and the air remain 
for ever impregnated with Whig 
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odour, sweeter than the breath of 
inceuse- breathing morn. 

But, to speak a little more se- 
riously to persons calling themselves 
Whigs— 

“ Have they no fears for their presump- 
tuous selves / 

Are they st* strong, so safe in the 
good oi>inioa of the People, as to be 
above all suspicion of evil—iu the 
minds of a race, who, during the 
whole course of their history, have 
shown themselves jealous of the vir- 
tue of public men — to whatever par- 
ty they may have belonged— and, 
most of all, if they have been self- 
elected and self- dubbed patriots of 
the Exclusive school V They cal! 
themselves Whigs, it is true — and 
they may be Whigs; but still they 
are but men, and with the frailties 
inherent in, the errors incident to, our 
fallen nature. May not — will not— 
the People begin to suspect that this 
outcry, surely rather unusual, some- 
what singular or so — may not be 
the expression of purest patriotism 
extorted and wrung out by moral 
indignation for sake of the people’s 
wrongsV Should such suspicion once 
enter the heart of such a people, it 
may find its way to the liver too, and 
the spleen ; and then wo ! to those 
now so intolerantof good works from 
statesmen, whose characters, we 
allow, are not without their imper- 
fections. The “ barbarian eye " of 
the peo]de may then be jaundiced — 
buttliey will trust to its perceptions, 
and believe the Whigs, as they pass 
to and fro, u> be blue and yellow as 
the Edinburgh Review, They will 
become sceptiral as to the virtue of 
persons with such forbidding phy- 
siognomies — and will think their opi- 
nions as discoloured as their faces— 
as distempered as their bile. “ What 
pestilent and perilous stuff is this 
you have been vomiting?” they 
will angrily demand ; and per- 
ceiving that in spite of all those 
continued discharges, their bosoms 
have not been cleansed, but are foul 
as ever, they will turn their backs 
on the Malignants, to avoid the nui- 
sance of such fetid breath, and un- 
awares rejoice to inhale the breezes 
pregnant with the balm of Conser- 
vatism, sweet as ottar of roses dis- 
tilled by the alcfiyinic sun at the 
dewy hour of prime. To be figura- 
i iSve not at all — the people of Britain 


cannot endure to be deceived ; and 
if deception has been practised upon 
them in matters of momentous im- 
port, and on which their dearest 
Interests are dejwndeDt, they are 
terrible in their wrath, and their 
frown is death. Who are, in good 
truth, their friends ? The Conserva- 
tives fear not the answer to that 
question, which roust be given — 
unprompted — from the people’s own 
heart. Let those fear it who have 
been audaciously speaking for the 
people, and publishing as responses 
from the inner shrine of that great 
heart, the curses of a cabal and the 
falsehoods of a faction. 

The people — and we now speak 
of them in that comprehensive sense 
of the word whic-h is felt to be inn- 
icstical — have mein(»rie9 as well as 
judgments — and to them belongs in 
greater power — we verily believe — 
than ever did to any other people, 
(for vidiat were the (irec^ks or Ro- 
mans compared to them ? ) Sovereiffii 
Reason, in which is included the 
moral sense and the sense of reli- 
gion. It looks before and after- and 
often must it look back to the year 
— hardly yet dropt behind the liori- 
zon — in which we saw created before 
our eyes a New (Umstitution. The 
charai'ter and the conduct of all the 
chief actors — say rather the archi- 
tects — the master builders — the 
journeymen masons — the very hod- 
men — must often be reviewed by 
that faculty.— at once intuitive and 
magisterial — and judged by (iod’s 
vicegerent here below, whose sen- 
tence may not be Reversed on earth, 
and, we believe, will be affirmed in 
heaven. Say that the ('onstitution is 
pronounced to be good — now a noble 
— and in time to become a holy thing 
— a rock of refuge for liberty when 
driven out of other lands — her citadel 
in this land where all are free — never 
to be stormed by tyrants at the head 
of slaves. It is not a building made 
by hands — but by beads and hearts 
— not of earth's materials— Portland 
stone or Parian marble — but all com- 
pact of principles— a spiritual struc- 
ture, that, while it ^ rose like an ex- 
halation,” is yet firmer than adamant. 
It was conceived and executed by 
intellect morally and religiously in- 
spired, devoting all its energies to 
a divine purpose — the people’s good 
— tho good of the human race* In 
what spirit, then, now act the men 
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ivbo its foundation so wide and 
deep, and built up so bigh its broad 
towers, that they might woo the. sun- 
shine and solicit the storms? Can it 
be tiiat, all the while tiu^y were 
buililingit, they had sworn inwardly 
to themselves, that none but their 
own hands should ever wield the 
power, which the nation believed, 
from all their words, was to be dis- 
tributed equally by the country to 
all her sons, and ccmferred by them 
on all who were worthy? Can it be 
that they intended the scheme not 
to he compr€*hensive but exclusive 
- exclusive of all who held not 
their creed — tiioiigh might be com- 
puted among them the most illustri- 
ous for talent, and genius, and know- 
ledge, and wisdom, and virtue in the 
land — forming a mighty majority 
— if not of mere numbers — yet that 
too may, and we doubt not will, yet 
happen, and contiiuie to he — of all 
that, according to tlie sages, consti- 
tutes the strength and tlie glory of a 
State ? 

We may have pitched our tone on 
too high a key — therefore let us 
pitch it on a lower, and speak of a 
balance or equilibrium. To pre- 
serve it, shall all the weights be 
placed ill the preponderating scale V 
Let the balance return — let the scale, 
as before, oscillate. An antagouisin 
of alternately preponderating powers 
is the only practicable V)alance — not 
an absolute equilibrium, but a cou> 
slant approx iiimtitin to and depar- 
ture from— a constant passing b(»th 
ways over— the point of rest. The 
general necessity that the different 
parties should alternately rule, re- 
mains after every change ; but it 
should come in force, particularly 
afti'i- change one way. Shall the one 
scale kick the beam, and remain 
ever there aloft? Not if the scales 
be those of justice. 

Or sliall we call a constitution a 
tool — an engine ? If one had been 
made or altered against the notion 
of a good carpenter or engineer, 
would it follow that be could not 
use it ? Or shall we call a consti- 
tution a ship? Can none sail or 
fight her, who did not prefer to 
eWry other the model on which she 
was built, or approve of her being 
cut down, that she might be length- 
ened, or given greater breadth of 
beam, and other bearings ? Can no 
admirer of Seppings' 'build sail a 


ship of Simmons’ ' Tlie captain 
who might carry the Castor round 
the world, would he probably on 
the first shoal wreck the Vernon ? 
Were the whole fleet of England to 
be reformed — that is, to be found, 
some sunrise, to consist of a thou- 
sand sail — all spick and span now, 
and all of an improved construction 
— would it have to remain at anchor 
for want of crews and officers ? Sir 
James Craiiame would not say so. 

Has a government nothing else to 
do but to reform — but to be ever- 
lastingly^ reforming the (Constitu- 
tion ? That is already done. It has 
likewise to legislate, we suppose — 
that is, to assist in and to guide tiie 
Legislature — and to conduct the ge- 
neral policy of the Empire. Can 
the Duke of Wellington not judge of 
and conduct the foreign policy of 
England, because he thinks ton great 
a ciianee was made in the (Consti- 
tution of England? Does that be- 
lief, right or wrong, place liiin be- 
low Lord Palmerston — Jupiter be- 
low Mars in the guise of Cupid ? It 
may be so ; but, for tho life of us, 
we cannot see it. 

The Conservatives are the best 
conducUus of proc(»ediDg Reforms. 
For they will conduct, them with all 
the temper and restraint that is pos- 
sible by the times. Many reforms 
they can eff'eci which their adver- 
saries cannot— as the Duke of W el- 
lington — for good or evil— a pro- 
blem not yet solved — could effect 
('atbolic Emancipation. They will 
reform with a tender hand, cherish- 
ing iliat which they alter. Where 
they cannot reform they will repair. 
And between tliese two words how 
great often is the difference ! The 
difference between decay and reno- 
vation — life and death I To reform 
by pulling down ! Even with stone 
and lime' tliat is often dangerous — 
when the nDaterials are not ponder- 
able— wanton destruction— that soon 
changes hope into despair. Rash and 
presumptuous by nature, too many 
who rejoice in the name of Reform- 
ers, are made far more so by dislike 
of what they pretend to be so anxi- 
ous to restore. How can any man 
understand that which he dislikes ? 
Mfind Bpacingiy what »• toto be con- 
demm ? None but idiote or n»d< 
men think Reftn-n an abaolute good. 
The anna admit that dnage ie in 
itnelf an eeU— but the inMaa think 
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that in itself it is a blessing — and 
alas I numerous are the insane- If et 
they are still a minority of the na- 
tion— >and therefore while we trust 
there will never be an end of repairs 
till rothing remains to be repaired— 
and that lime is not so close at hand 
as enthusiasts believe or hypocrites 
make believe— we trust at the same 
time that in a year or two there will 
bean end of Reform — and more than 
a beginning of Reformation. 

We hope, with some confidence, 
that we have crushed the charge of 
apostasy as utterly as that otlier 
against the Conservatives, that they 
are enemies of the people; and we 
intended to say a few words — but 
our limits, already transgressed, for- 
bid — about that unmeaning allitera- 
tion — Men and Measures. We leave 
to themselves ail those who think 
the Duke of Wellington a dangerous 
man — tliat he designs to rule Britain 
by the sword. Some of them — 
among others a Mr Ball — whose lo- 
cal habitation we forget — told his 
countrymen, from some hiistiiigs or 
other, that be was not afraid of the 
Dictator’s bayonets. Mr Ball must 
be, indeed, the bravest of the brave ; 
for the armies that had conquered 
all the rest of the continent w'ere 
afraid of them in Spain. And not 
without reason ; for they pierced 
their array — and wherever their lines 
awaited that steel, men lay in 
swathes, like grass before the mow- 
ers. But Mr Ball — who narrowly 
escaped the carnage of Waterloo^ by 
havin^r been, on the 18 th, in the 
neigh tiourhuod of Plymouth — is not 
doomed to die by the bayonet, nor 
yet, we hope, by a bare bodkin. 
The man is a fool who thinks a great 
conqueror necessarily cruel. The 
Duke of Wellington knows too well 
what war is not to he a devout lover 
of peace. England knows that her 
||ero is humane. None but slaves 
Ir soul — urhatever may be the con- 
dition of their bodies— can suppose, 
that he who saved our liberties does 
not love them far beyond the life 
which, for their sake, he laid so many 
thousand times on the lap of danger. 
Why did he grant emancipation to 
the Catholics ? Not from conviction 
that their claims were just— but be- 
cause he could not endure the 
thought of the possibility of Irish 
and English blood coagulated in hor- 
rid mixture on the fields of civil war. 
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As for Sir Robert Peel, if he be 
not fit to be Premier, where is the 
man? Name him who stands higher 
in the esteem of the good and wise 
of all parties? If h« be a Whig — ou 
the day he becomes Head of the Co- 
vernmeiit, we shall give in our adhe- 
sion. Ou one occasion— and one only 
— did we ever disapprove of the con- 
duct of him to whom we now look 
with confident hope as the states- 
man best qualified to serve — to save 
the country at this crisis. That ht^ 
failed to justify the part he took on 
that occasion, in our eye-s, ih true; 
but be did not fail to justify it, iit 
the eyes of all his political oppo- 
nents in Parliament and out <if Phi- 
liament, who promised never to for- 
get that which we were unwilliuL: 
to remember; and while they prai- 
sed, we forgave — our forgivelle^•^ 
being perhaps of little moment to 
him, but of much to ourselies — ff»r 
*tis miserable to harbour in the heai l 
SLtiy angry feeling towaids a gicat 
and good man, and ('onscience her- 
self forbids that it should be che- 
rished there, even thcujgh at its i i- 
siiig it was right. But what con- 
summate baseneAs to upbraid hint 
?wir for having made what t/trn tl»ev 
declared to be the noblest of sa- 
crifices I In his declaration of tlie 
course he has proposed to follow, h« 
Prime Minister, theie is not a siiiL'le 
principle inconsistent with th(,he 
which have hitherto guided his con- 
duct as a statesman; and shaii he 
alone not be suffered to adapt his 
measures to the temper of the times, * 
and obey the tudduig of prudeiuf, 
which, in every man who advt n- 
tiires on the administration of ihe 
affairs of a great empire, is an indi.s- 
pensable virtue ? 

Far aloof from the great scene fif 
action— in possession of no secrets 
— ^not acquainted by communication 
with their chief men, with the Imjies 
or fears of parties— like other anxi- 
ous citizens reading in the iieWK- 
papers the rumours of the w»^fdc 
or the day, and seeking to know no 
more till “ great events are on the 
gale” — we wait without alarm the 
issue of the impcuiding Parliament- 
ary C ontest. The Policy which the 
Premier is about to pursue has al- 
ready been approved of by the 
People, and if, as it is unfolded, it 
break not the word of promise ro 
the mind, the People will give it 
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their aanction^m spite of the Radi- 
cals and the Pseudo- Whigs. May Mi- 
nisters be able — as we know they 
are willing — still farther to diminish 
taxation — but they have nothing to 
fear about the Malt Tax* Excellent 
diianciers — and statists are among 
them~and will show good reasons 
for giving or refusing a total or par- 
tial relief from any burden that may 
be felt oppressive. May they, by 
the wisest of all bounty, encourage 
Education — for Knowledge as- 
^u^edly shall now be the strength 
of the State. W"e are far from 
being the educated nation which, 
in our pride, we fancy; the number 
even of those who cau read and write 
is not (>qual to that in more than one 
ii.aioii on the Continent. Scotland 
piiie.s England for the ignorance of 
ii**r lower orders — but Scotland 
should look to herself — and think of 
her own iiiHiiy Highland glens and 
moors, wheie iH>t a schoolhoiise is 
lo he, seoii — not even a hovel thatch- 
ed with heather. Hut even through 
iliose, remote solitudes intersected 
hy r(»ariiig rivers and seas, Instruc- 
tion has been inakitig its way, under 
ilo* guidance of a few good men — 
vviih the pious and venerable Baird 
at their head— commissioned and 
iMicoiiiaged by the Church— that 
Cliurch to which Scotland owes al- 
most all that is best in her cha- 
racter and happiest in her con- 
diiioii. He who is now — and we 
trust will long remain there — at 
the head of allairs — has done more 
than any otlier man for the im- 
prov«>ment of our Laws — an enlight- 
ened coadjutor with Romilly and 
Brougham and Mackintosh, and ef- 
f4‘ctiiig by his power what they had 
been unable to effect, or but partial- 
ly ; and he will not now relax his 
efforts in the cause of humanity, 
equity, and justice. The most 
powerful virtue of law is mercy, — 
lor never yet did cruelty crush 
crime,— .and our criminal code, once 
bloody — mild it can never be, for 
that were a contradiction — has been 
becoming, and will erelon|^ be, what 
it ought to be, stern and inflexible, 
and breathing a wholesome dread. 
As to manufactures and commerce, 
the principles of free trade are few 
and simple, and have found favour 
ill all eyes that cau see, but tlieir 
application is the most difficult of all 
the duties of a statesman, and, if 


not guided by perfect knowledge of 
all the relations by which the diffe- 
rent countries of the civilized world 
are bound in mutual self-interest, 
may become, as sad experience has 
proved, ruinous. Of those prin- 
ciples the Premier has long shown 
himself a perfect master; and we 
cannot doubt that he will be cir- 
cumspect and prudent in their ap- 
plication, BO as to ensure that 
reciprocity which is their object, 
but which has been too often, un- 
fortunately for us, all on one side. 
In his currency bill he went with 
the economists — and if its effects 
were erroneously calculated, and 
have been disastrous — he erred with 
Ricardo. We allude to that measure 
now, not for blame — but to remind 
those who will not allow Sir Robert 
Peel to be in aught a Liberal, that 
he was at one with the greatest 
master of the Science since Adam 
Smith. A practical reformer he 
has ever been — and though fac- 
tions may deny or undervalue such 
services — the country knows them 
— and views them as something 
more than pledges, that he will 
tolerate no abuse. The Pension List 
Las no charms to our eyes — but 
perhaps our dislike to it is selhsh — 
tor we see there not the name of 
one personal friend — and can have 
no hope— bad we the wish — which 
hitherto we never have had — of 
seeing our humble and inaignilicant 
own. To apply to it the spunge 
would be just as wicked as to apply 
the spunge to the national debt. 
But its amount is undergoing dimi- 
nution by the course of nature, and 
no name will ever again be seen on 
that list, but those of men wdio, 
having served their country, tvere 
not ashamed that their country 
should have forbidden that they 
should live and die paupers — or 
those of men and of women who, 
having been allied to them by birth, 
worth, and poverty, had claims on 
her, which the country gratefully 
acknowledged — Pensioners that 
may well accept such boon not only 
without humiliation, but with pride. 
The poor ! Alas I how multitudinous 
in this richest land ! A great change 
has been made in the law regarding 
them— and may it prove — harsh as 
it looks— salutary to them whose 
health is indeed the health of the 
community. May labour— in spite of 



all the vicissitudes of trade — which 
are almost as uncertain as those of 
the weather — be found capable of 
supporting its own Jife — without an 
eleemosynary law which, though en- 
acted in humanity, and often found 
to be humane, liad j'ct suffered mi- 
serable abuse, and did too often 
create the very wretchedness it 
vainly soiiirht to prevent or cure. 
Bui \vJiat were all wisdom, and all 
skill, and ali kiioivledtre, in the ad- 
ministration of our affairs, if Religion 
were allowed to languish, her mints- 
Tt'is to he insulted, her altars do- 
ts, <• rated ? Tiiat Church, which has 
kept alive her liame in purest light 
ever since the Refortriaiion, to be 
persecuted under the pretext re- 
lonii, her enemies to rob her re- 
venuf?s — all inadetjuate for the holy 
purpo'-'cs for which they were as- 
signed by the state which she has 
kept t’hristian, and inspired with 
th(' only spirit that can carry a nation 
— as it has carried ours — to the 
utmost height of greatness ! Let her 
leveniies, iS these are to he dlfiVreiitly 
(listrioutcd — be so dealt with — ac- 
coru'ini" to the wisdom of those 
who i<»ve — not accordii;rr to the* 
craft of tliose who hate her. 
Tiiousa?»cis f)f souls now breathe 
where then* had been i)iit iiun- 
dreds — where there had been but 
thousinds — uilllioiis ; ami ii now 
that patriots, ]ihilosophers, ami phi- 
lanthropists would cripple, if they 
cannot kill, tlie ('hurcb ! W bat op- 
po'jition did her inini^tt'rs ever make 
to the State seeking to strengthen 
their hands by the removal of abuses, 
or correction of faults, or repair of 
any ])ans that may have fallen into 
clecrepltiide and decay 'r Any parts 
of a \arions and vast system — har- 
monious in its scheme,’ as the wi- 
sest men have rejoiced reverently 
to declare — and iti its spirit tole- 
rant, and benign, and productive 
c»f all good works — aa the charac- 
ter of the people, with all its vices, 
testifies to the world in which they 
yet hold the foremost place. 
Should that be denied — ^now, at 
least, they are more than wdlling to 
go fdong with the Government. 
They are anxious to aid it in all its 
measures; and while the claims of 
the Dissenters are to be considered 
^iUi the most friendly feelings, and 
;iiU that acre reasonflfhl^iii the most 
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liberal sense of the word — we have 
no doubt granted — shall some 
^ classes and orders/’ of whom the 
late Premier spoke with so much 
displeasure, and who, by one of 
their odious organs, have, with most 
unchristian insolence, insulted the 
present Premier, be suffered to rail 
at the establishment with any othcr 
feelings in tlie he^wt of the naiiuu 
but contempt and scorn ? 

Having then the most perfect con- 
fidence in the general excellence of 
the policy Ministers wdll pursue, we 
believe the Govern menl will be per- 
manent. But what if it be over- 
throwu ? The principles on which 
it acted — or on wbicb it was pre- 
vented from acting, by blind, selbsli. 
and infuriated f anions — will not 
perish ; but whatever Party come 
iiitopower — they will eveiituiilly pre- 
vaii— though not then, we fear, with 
entire triumph. The endurance for 
a day of a Kadical Ministry — what- 
ever be its composition — seems «p 
iinpossilnlity in the lace ot su<‘h u 
majestic array of Conservatives in 
Parliament — for to suppose that all 
tile. V\ liii?K will lM»come Kudicals, iv 
a fliirhi oi fancy beyond the force of 
our wine. If wbat wi* believe to be 
a majority prove a minority, wbat 
a front will the PnalatiX show ! 
Measures and men b*»th will then 
be called to ho Hirin actouni 
in tbe face of a people expectain 
of the fulfiinieiii ot its desiies 
troiu those who will allow none but 
tbemselics to be ibe KriendH of the 
People, that if their books do not 
balance on the first audit day^ 
they will at once be declared bank- 
rupt. In concluKiun— we are as- 
sured that the Great ^Conservative 
Party, with Peel and Wellington at 
their head, will never offer a factious 
oppositiou to the very worst imagi- 
nable Ministry, and tliat they wjU 
strenuouHiy support a good one, as 
they supported, in all its right or 
wtdhmeaning measures, one that wan 
at the best but indifferent — and will 
be as well satisfied to be out of place 
as in it, if, in no other alliance witlt 
those who may have the manage- 
ment of affairs than that whicii must 
ever subsist between patriots, they 
have but the power of benefiting 
their country. 

C. N. 

Bdinhmgh^ 18 f/i /Wi* 1885 , 
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It been very generally ac- 
knowledged, even by our bitterest 
adversaries, that we have been con- 
sistent in our political creed. Nor 
do we know that our consistency has 
ever been attributed to unworthy 
moti ves. True that we have a thou- 
sand times been called bigots and fa- 
natics, and the like — but never time- 
servers, place-seekers, apostates. I n- 
seduced, unterrified, we have held on 
our course according to our con- 
science ; soineiirnes and on great 
({iiestious we have felt it to be our 
painful duty to dissent from those 
whom we most honoured ; and we 
then expressed our dissent unetpiivo- 
cally in the language c»f regret, grief, 
or indignation. Mistaken, perhaps, we 
might then have been, but assuredly 
we were sincere ; and we can look 
back on the past, not only without 
shame, but with satisfaction — nay, 
we scruple not to say, with pride. 
Had we at any time sacrificed any of 
our opinions — we scorn to say our 
principles — it would have been in 
deference or obedience to far wiser 
men, witli whom it had all our life 
long been our happiness to hold al- 
nio.st all our opinions in common. But 
the opinions we now allude to clung 
and cleaved to ua as we to them — 
and we sought nut to dislodge them 
from their old resting-place in our 
breast They remain there firm as 
ever — but they are at rest. The 
measures they regarded have been 
long carried, settled, and consoli- 
dated into the law — let us trust— the 
liberty of the land. Other measures 
too, mightier still for evil or for 
VOL. XXXVll. NO. CCXXXIXI. 


good — which we opposed along 
with those good and great men, with 
whom it was impossible for us to go 
ob the ({iiestiou of Catholic Emanci- 
pation — have been — let us trust — 
finally settled; to the future then 
we have to look — and be the pros- 
pect dark or bright, peaceful or por- 
tentous — let 118 prepare to meet the 
coming events, that seem to cast 
their shadows before, with the calm 
confidence of patriots, who are told 
by their own hearts, that in hope, 
not fear, is born that heroic wisdom 
which alone to any noble end can 
guide the national councils of a great 
people. And that we are a ^eat 
people the sun sees — who never sets 
on our dominions. 

For our own humble selves we are 
full of hope. The principles which 
we have always supported seem 
to be in the ascendant — if slowly, 
steadily; and all true Conserva- 
tives have reason to rejoice— not 
because, as a party, they are now in 
power — but because they believe 
that they behold the dawn, and may 
anticipate the day of Order and 
Peace. To rejoice — because, as a 
party, they arc now in power — were 
at once foolish and base. ^ For all 
such power is now precarious, and 
will long be so ; and the party tliat 
should, in the present condition of 
the country, desire it for any other 
purpose than the noblest, would be 
deserving of all execration. There 
have been times when party spirit- 
even intolerant and exclusive— 
could be made subservient and sub- 
sidiary to Patriotism^ But it is not 
• 2k 
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destroyed or preserved? That is 
the question, ilow would it be de- 
cided by a show of hands ? Down 
with them in the dust. How by a 
show of reasons ? Let tbejn coB« 
tinuc to lift up their heads into the 
sky. 

We say that Conservatne princi- 
ples seem to be slowly and steadily 
in the ^l^■^endant. Not a little non- 
sense has been uttered about re- 
action. To hear manyiieople speak, 
you inii;bt suppose there bad been 
none — that all the world were in one 
way of thinking on Reform — that 
the Revolution' of was more 
glorious in all eyes tliun the Revo- 
lution of 1688— -and William the 
Fourth — not William the Third — 
our sole Deliverer. To hear many 
others speak, you might suppose 
that a second new' light — stronger 
tlian the first — had burst in uponilie 
minds of most reformers, and show'n 
them not a repaired but a ruined 
Constitution. Strange that ])eoplc 
in their sense? — at least not abso- 
lutely out X)f them— should see and 
hear so diderently, and oii both sidt's 
60 unaccordautly with realities. The 
truth i.-5, that vast numbers have no 
other fault to find with the late Re- 
volution than tliat it not only lelt 
one stone standing on another, but 
many stones standing on many 
otfaei*8 — many pillars unshaken, — 
portions of the edifice nearly entire, 
— and parts of the foundation not yet 
uuderniined. I'liey are incensed to 
find that there has not been a total 
blow up ! The Radicals are in a rage— 
and on them there has been no other 
reaction tiiau that of disappointment 
on hatred. Tlie Whigs — if they are 
to be believed — think and feel very 
differently Lom such Destructives. 
W’e do believe them — nut only be- 
cause they have said it — but because 
we cannot even imagine W'hy they 
should bo insincere ; nor ?}iail we 
cease to do so — till we sec them 
leagued wdth men who have sworn 
to subvert all that the old Whigs 
revered. They have begun at least 
to suspect danger from the Great 
Measure — if not essentially in itself 
—-from the macbioations of the 
disturbers of the people’s peace. 
The “ pressure from without” is a 
power of their own creating—yet 
they have confessed that if eo&ti- 


dable, but fatal to any govern- 
ment. They may still believe that 
they improved the Constitution — or 
that they restored it; but it is not 
possible they can believe tliat the 
People think so — unless they have 
changed their opinion as to what 
constitutes the I’eople. So far there 
has been reaction — if you like to call 
it so — among the best of the Whigs. 
Not a few— by far too many — good 
Tories — became Reformei s — some 
— strangely enough — from convic- 
tion that the Great Measure was, on 
the whole, a safe one — more — from 
concession to the demand not to be 
resisted — of the spirit of the age. 
On all such — and we have spoken 
of them without anger or disrespect 
— the reaction has been so strong 
that they are now stanch Conser- 
vatives. They see their error, and 
are resolved to repair it, not by vain 
regrets, hut by joining heart and 
hand with those whom, for a season, 
they had been led to forsake on a 
nnomeiitous question, which a short 
but troubled experience has set in 
its true light belore their understand- 
ing — and well entitled are they to 
return to the renks of tlie Conserva- 
tives, W’hirh they had left, not as 
traitors to the cause, but deceived 
by the protestations of the fal.se 
friends of Freedom appealing to 
their too unsuspicious and unguard- 
ed hearts. Then on the minds of 
the multitude, who might be well 
disposed towards the Reform Bill, 
without knowing, or even pretend- 
ing to know, any ones* thing about it, 
except that it ^ve them, or might 
give them, a vote,— what reaction 
has there not been I What thou- 
sands on thousands would fain re- 
linquish the right they w'cre per- 
suaded BO fondly to prize I W hat 
doubt, indifference, or fear ! As 
for the non-electors — how con they 
in nature be satisfied I Yet even 
among them there lias been reaction 
—and— except on occasion— they 
have exchanged their senseless 
shouts for sullen silence— and, in- 
stead of 

“ The honielca.< fiound of ji.y within the 
air,*' 

a sound— heard but by their own 
baffled, and we fear often brutaliieed 
hearts— murmurs through the ear 
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in alleys rife with the vice which 
cities breed — aed only on some 
cheerless holyday, yet swells the 
chorus, ebbing faster than it flows, 
in celebration of some demagogue's 
triiiiiipb, who, were he once inde- 
p( ud(UJt of his caniciF, would de- 
scend from iheir shoulders to trample 
them under liis feet. Of the virtues 
of that condition of life we are not 
ignoiant — and we know they are 
such as might well put to shame 
its betiayers”. Wer<i the ej es of the 
lower oi ders opened to the eharac- 
lers of their flatterer s and cozeners 
«*~and tliey are opening — how would 
their manly hearts despise the needy 
wretches who hate been striving to 
make them instruments of tin ir ow'ii 
gain, all the wdiile they were beguil- 
ing them into the belief that they 
W’^ere anxious only for their natural 
rights as hrethrt ii and freemen! lias 
there been no reaction aniongtiieinost 
intelligent of tlie industrious classes? 

believe then- has been much. 
But many grateiul feelings towards 
those whom they had been willing 
to look on, not only as welbwishers, 
but benefactoi*^, have conspired to 
]>rescrve their tavour, or to keep 
them mil •; and so far from bln 
iiig lljMU tor tiicir lidelity or for- 
bearnnee, wc only nie\e that they 
liad pledLTcd ilieirpiide — and a poor 
man’s pride is orh ii his best earthly 
jiOHsessioii — to adkeie. to adtentu- 
FITS, whose personal character they 
diMceaided ii;r sake of their politi- 
c.al docrnne“ — both as bad as pos- 
sible— and eiiualij' unworthy of the 
coiinteiianci- of honest men, who, 
while they live by the sweat of 
their brow, are thankful to heaven 
for the wind that dries it in the fur- 
rows : —wliereas, in many instances, 
their tyrants are godless slaves — 
superifu* to such superstition, and 
inwardly scorning the virtueti, 
which, for basest purposes, iht'y 
fulsoniely eulogize. Ot the same 
classes — not a majority, we are sor- 
ry to say — hut a minority — neither 
small nor unintiuential — almost from 
the very first was adverse to— or at 
least suspicions of the Bill of Re- 
form. JNJot that they either were 
or pretended to be wiser than their 
neighbours ; but it would seem that, 
from theJr own experience, they had 
found that the evils of their condi- 
tion, as well as its blessings, had 


often had their origin in causes not 
so remote from their own household 
and its own laws as tiieir friends, 
who were fervent politicians, ima- 
gined : and if they W'ere lukewarm 
leformers, when the fever of reform 
was at its height, now that it has not 
only had the turn, but has bubsided 
to natural blood-heat, even with 
many who vi'ere once delirious, and 
walked raving in their sleep, it is 
not to be doubted that on them there 
has been just reaction enough to 
cool them into (lonservatives, with* 
out chilling that temperate, and 
thcrelore vigorous, flow of free 
thoughts and feelings, which we 
verily believe belong alike by 
birtiiiight, and by aeijuibitiou, and 
by hatdt, to the viituous poor. 
\Vhat deduction shimld bc^ made, on 
tiie ground of reaction, or any other 
ground, from the numbers of Re- 
iormers, now eager for the results 
of tlio Bill, vve do not know ; but if 
there be truth in the lew sentences 
we have now written, — and we can- 
not think we iiave been guilty of 
exaggeration, — it should not be 
small, but very considerable indeed, 
— tiiough not e<|ual to what some 
Ijonesi’C’ontcrvalivcs, in their en- 
tliuhiasm, seem to believe. But, 
joined with the great body of Con- 
servatives, trom ibcir sincerity and 
eauiestness — their honesty and le- 
speclabiiity — they are worthy al- 
lies; nor can there be a doubt, that 
The influence of their example,, 
though silent, must be strong, and 
•pervade, with increasing force, those 
orders of society, of which, general- 
ly speaking, they constitute much of 
ihtj moral and intellectual worth, — 
worth proved by the peaceful and 
ordet ly habits of their lives — by their 
corresponding competency and con- 
tentmeiit. The lower orders of so- 
ciety ! Pitiable persons, indeed, 
must they be who take umbrage 
at the word lower, as if it neces- 
sarily implied inferiority in worth, 
virtuci religion ! 1 ho lower or- 

we fear not to — are even 

now Conservatives— for the best 
men among them are so in the 
true sense of the epithet,— and in 
the event of any dire! uJ convulsion, 
would show bow pacific is their eba^ 
racter, and that they would make 
any sacrifice for peace. And this 
we sayf knowing that they have been 
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deceived and imposed upon by 
JieartlesB traitors, more than ever 
])clore within these few years — nor 
denying;, but confessiuff, tliat justice 
has not always been done them by 
those wlio (tught to have known 
better, and understood more clear- 
1}', and telt more proudly, the mag- 
nanimity of their nature, and the 
indomitable hnt unostentatious vir- 
tues by ivliith t})ey liHve for aeis 
illuhtniied and dignified their at 
once humble and high estate. But 
for them, in vain would be the union 
of men of rank, and wealth, and edu- 
cation, who form the most promi- 
nent and eminent orders of the irreat 
(Conservative Body, and to whom 
belongs the guidance and govern- 
ment of the wJiole, informed by one 
spirit which we believe is yet sound, 
and therefore will be victorious. 
August, indeed, is our idea of tlie 
people of Britain. We shall not at- 
tempt now to word it. But should 
ne ever try to do s(», vve sliall not 
gather up their qualities from the 
panegyrics on their character tliat 
ha\e been lately pronounced by those 
curators who arrogate to themselves 
The name of the Friends ot the 
Veople—but from our own know- 
ledge and experience*, and tauiiliarity 
with their virtu<*s — as we liave seen 
them in our own intercourf-e with 
“ virtuous liouseholds though ex- 
ceeding poor,” as tliey have shown 
theinseives to all who had eyes to 
see and licana to feel — wheilior < all- 
♦'d on by their country to arduous 
duties at a distance fioni ilieir owik 
«lt)or», or within the shadow of their 
lintels — show Ini; that as “ to be, weak 
is to he miserable, sufl'erin*/, or doing” 
— so to bti strong is to be happy — 
f.ijd that their strength has ii<>t been 
without its rew^ard. With such be- 
lief can we (b^^pail• for our coutiiry ? 

The times sue indeed troubled and 
dangerous ; and it is now the impeia- 
iivedutyofallConsei vatites to cleave 
to that cause whir'h they devoutly 
believe to be the right. Timidity 
and rashness are equally to be avoid- 
ed ; but let us understand what is 
the Golden Mean — the virtue of 
Moderation. Of all contemptible 
creatures, the most contemptible are 
yrrur creatures who prate coxcotnbi- 
cally of belongiog to the jusfe mluu. 
They seem unconscious of the ridicu- 
lous presumption of daiming more 


wisdom, more sense, more temper, 
than they will allow to the best men 
among those they have the imperti- 
nence to call the Ultra-Tories. Who 
are the I'ltra-Tories ? The present 
Ministry V Well — be it so ; and will 
the Moderates not support it r* Let 
them, then, join the Uadicals. The 
Conservative Tories will be well rid 
of them — and the Conservative 
Whigs wnuld but laugh in ibt*jr faci-s 
were such ninnies to daim alliance 
w'ith the adherents of Stanley and 
(irahaine, for they are men of metal. 
Try C'ouservative principles by the 
test of reason, and if you think they 
do not stand it, become a Destruc- 
tive^. But we who have satisfied our- 
selves on that point, and know that 
Conservative* principles arc guarded 
by a host of feelings too, which we 
hold sacred, will vindicate them 
from nl^ aggression, with all the 2 ceai 
and all the energy cd' which our na- 
ture is capable, and without any fear 
that we shall be hurried away into 
extreiue.s beyond the hounds of 
a plulosophical moderation. Nay, 
should vve occasionally so err, we 
shall easily iorgive ourstdves, tiud 
by our true-hearted friends, we 
doubt not, be easily forgiven; but 
indiilerem e or neglect must never 
be pardoned, lor the lukew'arin will 
s<»oii begin to shiver, and coldness 
become an ague. The struggk? is 
for all vve love and venerate; ami 
UIlle^s we put ioi ih all the power of 
our moral and intellectual being, ac- 
cvirdiiig to the opportuniiies avoided 
ijH by the station in society which it^ 
has pleased Providence to assign us, 
be ii high or humble (»r in a middle 
place, vve can never hope that our 
cause will triumph ; for the Conser- 
vative Govcinnient must be envi- 
loned with great difliculties — and 
w’ith great dangeis plain to all eyes 
—and but by intrepidity and inte- 
grity and talent— and it pos.sesseH 
iherii all — backed by an united pha- 
lanx of fieemen— and none but the 
educated, the orderly, and the peace- 
loving are freemen — can it he up- 
held in spite of all the assaults about 
to be led against it l*y infuriated 
nmhltudes who have sworn its over- 
throw. All violence will be brought 
against us— but (Jonservatives are 
not violent— they are confident — 
and confidence is calm. Aw8y,Uieii, ^ 
with all such moderation— for it is 
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a base and bastard moderation, that 
at the first rude shoek of conilicting 
opinion will be seen shamefully 
nubmiss; and let us show that re- 
solute front which becomes men who 
know the difference between the 
spirit of conciliation and concession 
which the times require, and the 
most conscientious ought to culti> 
rate and encourage — for it can work 
but good — and the spirit of compro- 
mise and submission which no times 
ever required, and least of all the 
present — for it can work but evil — 
and would soon involve all princi- 
ples in fatal confusion — and deliver 
up the weak and wavering and faith- 
less into the hands of the worst 
party that should, by being resolute 
in wickedness, be found to lie too 
strong fur tlie vacillating good. 

Nor let us care a straw for the ridi- 
cule of the Liberals, who scornfully 
pity us [)Oor(!^onserv'AtiveH for lagging 
so far behind the spirit of the age. 
We know, for all that, Jiow to inarcli 
a bit, and can have our laugh too, 
when we (dioose to take a look at the 
awkward sf^uad, chiefly composed 
of tailors, not only showing, but 
clearing the way, as the, vanguard. 
We arc not angry with these modern 
pliilosopiiiea) heroes for despising 
the wisdom of their ancestors, ilmugn 
we seriously admire their 

double quick time, even while they 
are marking it, and cannot hut smile 
to see them deploy. Old Father 
Time has his prejudices, no doubt, 
and is perhaps rather too un willing 
to he put out of his way. Mine 
ancient is .sometimes a little obsii- 
iiaie, hut he has more sense left than 
a million upstarts wh<» declare he is 
in his doUge. So thinks Sir llob(3rt 
Feel, premier, though not Mr Thomas 
Place, tailor. The Premier speaks 
of ** that great aid of government, 
more powerful than either law or 
reason, — the respect for ancient 
rights, and the deference to prescrip- 
tive authority,” and the tailor smiles. 
Yet Chronos, though a silent, is a cer- 
tain reformer ; and under the sweep 
of his scythe, out of decay and ruin, 
how renovation blooms ! We may 
take him by the forelock, but it must 
be with no irreverent hand. We, 
whose utmost term is but three-score 
and ten years, and often cease to be, 
— the brightest, and boldest, and best 
among us'^-wlth godlike faces, and 


tongues as of angels — e*er the earth 
has thirty times circled the sun — 
must not deal rudely with him whose 
age is six tiiousand years, and who 
looks yet as if he were immortal! 

Round old institutions, what sa- 
cred thoughts and feelings keep ex- 
tending in silent perennial growth I 
They penetrate them — and are as 
the very living cement by which they 
cohere, and therefore crumble not, 
though weather-stained — strongest 
even where some rent or fissure 
may be seen in which smiles the 
wall -flower. What power over 

thoughtful and feeling hearts is in 
the very expression — from time 
immemorial! A wise man indeed 
he must be — a man inspired — who 
can disregard — we dare not say de- 
spise — antiquity; such seers and pro- 
>bets as the world has had in those 
ater days have foretold the Future 
from the Past— and thus tauglit us tt> 
understand the Pre.sent. And shall 
tlie wisdom that waxes clear a;!d 
great from its own experiences, and 
from the study of the experiences of 
kindred spirits as they have illumi- 
nated successive ages of the world, 
be superseded and set aside for that 
vain philosophy — ob ! miserable pro- 
fanation of a mighty name ! that is 
perpetually appealing to principle.s 
forsooth, and in iu arrogant igno- 
rance “ of man, of natun?, and of 
hiirriati life,” would lay down law's 
for the governmen!; of mighty corn- 
muntde.s — think to creue coiistitu- 
tioii.s by a breath — and by a breath 
blow down states — for what else is 
all that hot hubbub of words? The 
love of c'lifinge, admiration of novel- 
ty, and (b'liglit in reform, are inucli 
uftener proofs of a weak and waver- 
ing than of a strong and steady mind. 
Tiiere are men among us now — pub- 
lic men— teachers of the public — 
who are absolutely blindfolded — 
hoodwinked by a day-cap embroid- 
ered with bigotries and prejudices, 
who imagine all the while that their 
minds have the perspicuity of the 
eagle's eye, and the power of the 
eagle's wing. 

But such is not the character of 
the minds of very many influential 
men, w'ho for some years have with 

f reat zeal, energy, and talent, been 
isseminating their political, and oc- 
caaionidly their religious, opinions 
very widely among the middle or- 
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der#*, down to that imaginary line, 
and below it, which may be sup- 
posed to separate them tVoni the 
lower — for as to the lowest, with 
their doctors and doctrines we are 
acquainted !)ut In tlie gross, except- 
ing a few known to iH l>y name, 
and rather more in dotiV*! i:i the cri- 
minal courts. The men we mean- 
some of them acute and slashing 
writers, men of education and ac- 
coniplishnieiita— are, on principle, 
Republicaus, They admire the Ame- 
rican Constitution even more than 
our own, with all its perfections on 
its head, and desiderate much, even 
in the Great Measure, essential to 
their idea of the constitution of a 
Commonwealth. They exult in the 
name of Radicals, and’ profess — ^not 
in theory merely, but in practice — 
to lay the axe to the root. We call 
them Destructives, but they disown 
and retort tlie name; for the tree 
they would hew down and extirpate, 
and we would nourbh by dig.^ing 
and manuring the soil round its 
roots, is, they say, the tree of evil. 
Their press is poweiful, and has 
made numerous pr<Ht*lyte«. They 
admire the old adage, ** A cat may 
look at a king/* and are ot opinion 
the cat will see nothing much worth 
looking at in a man with a crown on 
his head. They are then in their 
playftii moods — themselves like kit- 
ttiiis — hut ofteuer, at llie very name 
of king, they growl iiketigcrH— some- 
times as if th«-y longed to lap blood. 
Yet we do not think them naturally 
cruel. Their cruelty is acquired; 
and hiving no cause of enmity to 
cock-chafter‘<, they would revolt 
from the amusement (O' spinning 
them by a pin and a string, 
while they speak witli great glee of 
the cutting oft* of the hVad of King 
Charles with a hatchet on a block, 
and are f«uid of holding it up hi 
firroiem — wc mean on a printed 
page, or a piouted bauner — in tin; 
face of Ids latest successor. In 
one Latin word for the learned, 
and one English word for the simple, 
th»y. enunciate their uotiou of the 
Royal Prerogati ve — Nihit — Nothhuj, 
A hereditary Peerage they vote a 
nuisance, which it lias been found 
impossible to abate, and should 
therefore !>e put down ; and as for a 
House of Peers, they have given over 
imiliug it by any other name but the 


House of Incurables. The House, 
they hold, should with all convenient 
speed be demolished — and the In- 
curables turned adrift, to be taken 
in and cared for by their rich rela- 
tions. Mean while, they must not be 
suffered to have a will of their own, 
for they arc incapable of opinions; 
and though they may speak till they 
are hoarse, nay, even come to a vote, 
nobody is to heed wuat they say or 
what they carry, or on what they 
imj^se a veto. They are ciphers — 
and here is a spunge. An establish- 
ed church Uiey call a rookery — and 
intolerant of its cawing, they would 
—without remorse — cut down the 
old grove. 'Phey cannot see what 
a .State has to do with religion. That 
is every man’s own look out — and 
there are many million ways to 
Heaven. Piety is a good thing, and 
so is a pie— and both, when wanted, 
may be got at the nearest shop. 
Food for the soul, and food for the 
body, art* best furnished by compe- 
tition ; that is the only priiicifde by 
which you can boj)#* to luive them at 
once crood and cheap — and nature 
equally with .a vac uum abhors a mo- 
nopoly. JiCt there In* Fiei^-Tiade in 
all things human and divine — terres- 
trial and celestial — corn and worship 
— hops and prayer. And that ail 
these principles— plain as tliey are — 
may be thorough ly and universally 
understood — and placed beyond the 
reach of brute power to hide or haul 
them down — let the light of know- 
ledge overflow the land, in which 
they will be manifest as in perpetual « 
day — and then shall all the clotidK 
that have so often and long obscured 
them, formed of the vapours of fan- 
tasy, and the smoke of the sacrifices 
of Bupersiiiion, melt away, and leave 
the mind like the sky, and its intui- 
tions like sunbeams. 

These writers think themselves 
wiser and wittier than they are, and 
are at all limes ready with their sar- 
casms Rud their scorns ; yci some 
master minds arc among tht?iTj— wo 
do not hesitate to say so — and we 
repeat, their press is powc; fui, anU 
They fight at points— and, 
knto.ving the weak ones -which are 
many in measures and in men — they 
keep hitting away at them forceful 
blows, till men and measures are 
sometimes seen ataggering as if 
drunk. Nor love nor reverence Imve 
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they for any one old institution-— 
all being alike considered and con- 
demned as the relics of semi-Wba- 
rouB» feudal, and superstitious ages, 
when the whole land was peopled 
withserfs — slaves — soldiers — priests 
-vassals— and lords; — over all, a 
fierce and foolish phantom— mailed 
and armed — whom they all called 
Liege— feared and hated when 1 i ring, 
though he reigned by right divine— 
and disgustingly adored when dead. 
In their eyes nothing is tiinedial- 
lowed — not even a tomb. They 
desire not only a new order of aU 
most all tilings that might be per- 
mitted by them still to exist — 
but a new-modelling of society — 
and a new form of government — 
such as might extinguish in men’s 
minds all memory of monarchy, and 
leave on earth but a dreamlike in- 
dignation at the abstract idea of a 
King. In one word, they arc all for 
n Democrat v ; and, to establish one, 
they care not what they uproot — or 
what they upset;— and the two first 
obstructions in the way, and there- 
fore the first to be undermined and 
exploded, are the Throne and the 
Altar. 

Opinions such as these, perpetu- 
ally promulgated by many highly- 
gmed men, "burning with ambitious 
desires — in various moods of mind 
and various forms of speech — skil- 
fully adapted to suit the humours, 
and inclinations, and capacities of 
multitudes known to be dissatisfied 
with the present arrangement and 
order of things — every hour of the 
day — every day of the year— and 
year after year — what wonder that 
they should be greedily imbibed ! 
They form the articles of the politi- 
cal creed of a very formidable party, 
that, at a pinch, would not stick at 
trifles;— a restless, reckless, revolu- 
tionary, radical, and destructive fac- 
tion — the Head of the column of tlie 
Movement. Hundreds of thousands 
—we might not perhaps be very far 
wrong in saying millions— all the 
while they suppose themselves good 
sulijects^o nevertheless virtually 
hold almost the very self-same faith. 
They do not— would not go such 
lengths— Oh! not they indeed—** but 
wide latitude of liberty of thought 
must be allowed to men of genius, 
whom we should not tie down to 
Aeir words.’* So speak the mode- 


rates of the Movement. They are 
friends of a limited monarchy. A 
very limited monarchy indeed ! 
But mark whom and what they ad- 
mire when they are thrown off their 
guard, and roused to enthusiasm, by 
some event which seems to them 
calculated to accelerate the Move- 
ment, and you cannot choose but 
see, that they are as radical and re- 
volutionary in their hearts as the ho- 
nester and bolder men at the head 
of the Column. 

As yet wp have been speaking of 
respectable persons in respectable 
stations of society ; but what shall 
we say of the multitude of the 
Movement ? We have used the 
word multitude, and without the 
adjective swinish — for one is afraid 
now-a-days to write down or any 
way to utter — rabble — mob — ca- 
naille — jirofaninn vuhjus — or any 
other native, naturalized, or alien 
expression wont to designate some 
one or other prominent peculiarity 
in the character of the majesty of 
the Sovereign People. But it exists. 
And it is rancorous, malignant, and 
savage. Modern philosophers and 
statesmen of the liberal school 
hold contradictory and irreconci- 
lable opinions concerning its cha- 
racter. When it serves a political 
purpose, to pretend to think so, 
they declare It to be the People— 
the most enlightened People on the 
face of the earth — and that its voice 
—not oracular, but divine- must 
and will be obeyed, else kingdoms 
will crumble under its angry breath. 
At other times, when it may seem 
safer to speak the truth, they lament 
the foul and loathsome vices with 
which its character is scurfed and 
encrusted — and attribute the moral 
leprosy to Ignorance — which, in 
spite of tracts that circulate in mil- 
lions, explanatory of all the prin- 
ciples of right government of self 
or state, is, they the Philanthropists 
acknowledge, even in the lanes 
and alleys of manufacturing cities, 
denser than the gloom of the atmos- 
phere that there seems to belong to 
the mire, and to have no connexion 
witli the sky. In times of distress 
or disturbance, we have seen what 
livid life shoals out into the streete 
and squares— not averse to the use 
of fire. But they stand in natural 
awe of the " devoaring dement”-" 
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and the burning of Bristol was a 
splendid exception to the general 
rule, that it is not by cremation tiiat 
the cities of England will “ Aar® 
up/’ and expire. They will settle 
down into dust. What are our 
thoughts, on hearing low-born or 
high-born demagogues addressing 
crowds of such patriots as these ? 
We do not tall them the scum— 
for that word is proscribed — but the 
cream of the kennel — again we cor- 
rect ourselves— yea, the very con- 
centrated essence of the People ! 
To that Impersonation of the Voice 
of the Deity ought devoutly to be 
submitted the redress of all wrong 
— ^the vindication of all right — and 
offend not Almighty Power — ye 
impious Conservatives ! and ye 
shall see perfected a six days* 
work magnificent ** — a (Constitu- 
tion. 

Such is our idea, imperfectl}', yet 
perhaps not feebly, expressed— of 
the "Movement. We speak not of the 
Parliament, but of the People and 
the Press. We are not of those w'ho 
see and hear in Parlinnicnti and no- 
where else, the mind ot the country. 
We look and listen for it in every 
place, — in ** city or suburban,” — 
among the rural villageh and farms,” 
— in shops and ships, — in coal and 
salt mines, — in diving-bells, — on 
roofs of coaches, — on the " secret 
top” of mountains, where the plaid- 
ed shepherd in search of a lost gitn- 
mer, and the plushed poacher pursu- 
ing the ptarmigan across the chasms, 
are poliiiciaus, and the latter assured- 
ly a radical reformer, grim against the 
grievances of the game laws. Only 
thus can any true knowledge be ac- 
quired of the dispositions and de- 
sires of those orders or classes which 
Reform affects, and which afiect Re- 
form, in obvious modes, and in 
modes not obvious. Most of them, 
we say it not presumptuously, not 
only bidden from the observation of 
many of the men supposing them- 
selves to be statesmen, but not even 
known by them to be in operation or 
existence. The Whig leaders in the 
great measure knew not the charac- 
ter either of those for whom, or of 
those with whom, they were legis- 
lating on such a vast scale, and with 
sndi a mighty sweep. They did not 
make the Movement. It was in 
Mng and growth before they opened 
their mouths against the British Con* 


stitution. Hearing that fabric con- 
demned as ruinous and rotten, the 
Movement that bad hitherto been 
not less a movement because it bad 
not moved, — a sleeping lion being 
still a lion, and a boa constrictor, 
though coiled up with a goat in his 
belly, a boa constrictor still,— put 
itself into motion, and shouted aloud, 
Here am I.” The Movement to 
the rescue, ho!” cried the MiniKters. 
The great, the glorious work was 
done^day was deafened by bells, 
and night blinded by tar-barrels — 
and the regenerated land, in the din 
and the dazzle, could neilber hear 
nor see the Reformed CJoustitution, 
It was well for the country that 
the Movement had no leaders. We 
have spoken of its Press. But by 
leaders, we mean men of action and 
eloquence, like O'Connell, who has 
been so powerful for all evil in Ire- 
land. In the House of ('ominous, 
the men of the Movement have been 
a set of prosing pedants, whose eter- 
nal talk inspires not sedition, but 
sleep. Notbitig4’an be iniagitied Jess 
roiisiug than their toatory, eieii iviili 
an ocrasional imitaiive accumpaui- 
iiieiit, by a friend, of the crowing of 
cockn. But the radicalism is read, 
and the eiuciuioniHtof the pot-house, 
by his fine delivery, gives it point. 
The Press of the Movemeni im- 
proves it, by cutting it dowm into a 
few’^ sentences, wliich again are com- 
pressed into conciser treason by an 
out-and'Out editor who can write. 
In all Scotland there is not one 
Radical— but Mr Ayton — who can 
speak for ten minutes in the open 
air without becoming an object of 
pity or scorn. Whenever an f»ra- 
tor’s voice sticks in his throat, boys 
below the scaffold, like printers' 
devils, and whose places are no sine- 
cures, most unnecessarily drowm it 
in huzzas. In ICn^land mob oratory 
is at nearly as low' an ebb; and of 
all the hawking up we ever heard, 
the stammering, the stuttering, the 
burring, and. strange to say, the lisp- 
ing, all from the same mouth, and 
vurnited in one rarest species of elo- 
cution, was from the riiouth of a 
man of the Movement on a liustings, 
one fine day last summer, in the neigh- 
bourhood of iVewcastie. To be sure, 
the Movement has got Lord Durham. 
But his eloipience was thought little 
of by the Radicals of Glasgow«-*in 
comparison with that of their own 
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Gander^whom wo cheerfully ac- 
knowledge “ to have strange powers 
of speech ’’—when, with a pebble in 
his bill, he walks by the banks of the 
murmuring Clyde, and quacks to the 
Naiads of the Arns-well, who set 
down their pitchers, and with arms 
folded across their breasts, listen 
with mingled awe and delight to 
the thunders of the Demosthenes 
of tho^ West. Durham, with his 
supercilious brow and curled lip, 
looks as if in his heart he despi- 
sed the rabble he beslavers ; yet 
’tis not all pride — but in pan cun- 
ning — for the demagogue, who con- 
ceives himself an aristocrat, thinks 
to awe the mob by his birth and 
breeding — nor is the mean -minded 
tyrant mistaken, for small know- 
ledge of Inimaii nature is needed to 
teach the favourite of a faction how 
best to deal out — for bis own advan- 
tage — incense and insult to slaves. 
W’o to Kitglaiid ! when the Move- 
ment shall produce a few men 
whose eliHpience can wield at will 
her fierce democracy ; ” for if such 
government as then may be should 
suffer “ the agitators” to set the laws 
at defiance — “ stream-loved Eng- 
land” — as her great Radical poet 
Elliot has called iter — may run with 
rivers of blood. 

And we arc now brought by the 
course of our reiiiniks, which we 
hope have been hitherto coherent, 
to say a few sentences about the 
last two Ministiies — that of Lord 
Grey, and that of Lord Melbourne; 
a few about their respective disso- 
lutions ; a few about the consequent 
exercise of his prerogative which it 
pleased the King to use ; and a few 
about the conduct of political par- 
ties during and since the formation 
of a new Government 

The Ministry, of which Lord Grey 
was at the head, and we forget Lord 
Who at tbe foot, was from the first 
placed in a situation of great diffi- 
culty and danger. They bad ex- 
cited all over tbe country a spirit 
which appeared to be a very passion 
for Reform. By means of it they 
were seated, as they ail thought, so 
firmly in power, that no ** shadow 
of a shade” of fear seems, for a 
while, ever to have crossed the 
mind of any one of them, of the pos- 
sibility of a return of the Tories to 
** domination.’* 

The Toriee^^then a minority in 


the House — inconsiderable in num- 
bers, but considerable in every thing 
else — BO far from being a factious 
Opposition, resolved to support 
Ministers in every measure they 
thought for their country’s good; — 
and they did so with such effect, that 
looking to their conduct on several 
great questions, it might be said that 
Sir Robert Peel — ^not Stanley — was 
the leader of tbe Commons. But 
the spirit, or passion for reform — 
which they had raised, and which 
they expected would, when gratified 
by enjoyment, not need to be laid, 
but of itself expire, or at least be 
subdued into a sober affection and 
steady attachment to the darling 
measures which came home to the 
business and the bosoms of men, was 
not so soon satiated ; and the people 
— who, it was exultiiigly predicted by 
the Liberals, in scorn of Conserva- 
tive fears, would after that general 
rising sit down, and more than ever 
show that they were the industrious 
classes indeed, by busy contentment, 
under the shadow of the Bill, within 
which all thedr restored liberties were 
safe — became more restless than ever 
— at least so said their accredited 
organs — began to make mouths at 
the Miuisti7, and angrily rub their 
wrinkled brows lowering with mis- 
chief. Sentence of dissolution 
would have been passed in vain 
upon political unions by Premier, 
and Lord Chancellor, and Home 
and Foreign Secretaries, who had 
oiice^ solicited their aid, had not 
the * laws, that regulate wages, 
stopped the supplies, and pauper- 
ized that Lttjieriurn in Iniperio, 
which iiad lield its court at Brum- 
magem. in Mr Beards worth’s Horse 
Bazaar. Then arose foolish discus- 
sifins to ascertain whether Reform 
was or was not a final measure — 
means to an end — or an end. If 
means, how to be used, with de- 
spatch or discretion— if an end, wliat 
it was — the preservation or the de- 
struction of all remaining institu- 
tions ? 

It was then painfully experienced 
by Ministers, that the spirit in which 
the Reform BUI had been discussed 
in Parliament, and out of it, by all 
the leading Reformers, bad produced 
a most baneful and disastrous change 
on tlie very character of tbe peome 
—for we know not how to tell, what 
wa believe to be the truib^ in less 
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decisive and comprehensive words. 
Having been convinced by Ministers 
and their supporters, that Parlia- 
mentary' Reform was absolutely ne- 
cessary for the remedy or extirpa^ 
tlon of a thousand diseases, under 
which not merely that mysterious 
personage, the body politic, but all 
classes and conditions of men, and 
every individual man therein inclu- 
ded, had Jong been lingering, they 
became impatient of a panacea that 
appeared so very slowly to work. 
It moved their bowels — yet still they 
became not whole. Then began 
many to ask themselves— have we 
put ourselves into the hands of State 
Quack-doctors? And whether right or 
wrong— with thousandsaudhundreds 
of thousands the answer was — yes. 
Be patient — said the Ministers and 
their organs. You are better than you 
know — continue to take air and exer- 
cise, and in a few months you will be 
all lively as kids, and strung as horses. 
But the faces of the multitude of the 
Movement waxed pale — and pallor 
is proof, not of a fleeting passion of 
rage, but of a hxed passion of ha- 
tred. The Radicals in their h(3Brt8 
cursed the Whigs; but no blessing 
ever comes from cursing, so they 
continued likewise to detest the To- 
ries. Whom did they like or love ? 
Nobody. Exasperated or discon- 
tented with all persons and with all 
things, they could not have been 
kept quiet, no, not even— as Lord 
Palmerston's friend said to him on 
another occasion — had a Ministry of 
angels descended from heavou. 

But it was not the discontent and 
anger of the multitude of the Move- 
mciat that most disturbed Ministers 
was its Press. Their eyes and 
ears began to open to the dan- 
ger that threatened their very exist- 
ence from that Power which day or 
night slumbers not nor sleeps, and 
issues its orders more maginterially 
far than any Cabinet. They heard 
it clank, and they saw* it lighten, 
and the ^'innocents” — for we shall 
not use a harsher term — ^not only 
complained, but prosecuted and pu- 
nished, as if it were possible for the 
most liberal Government, by the 
hands of a "puny whipster” of the 
law, in the shape of a Whig Attor- 
ney-General, io put down Premier 
and Small Pica. 

But to what opinions and passions 
ted not the Great Event given birth I 


And with what active power had it 
not euibued many that up to that 
time had been dormant, and might, 
but for it^ have exchanged sleep for 
death! Had the Ministers been 
blameless in the conduct of their 
daring enterprise? Had their ad- 
herents, in or out the Houses, while 
vindicating the rights of the People, 
at all times vindicated, too, the 
rights of what ai'o called— and not 
invidiously nor unjustly — the rights 
of the Privileged Orders ? Had they 
spoken of the Monarchy as became 
men who understood and reveren- 
ced the principles on which it is 
founded, and the feelings by which 
it is guarded — principles and feel- 
ings laid deep in human nature — in 
the heart, the mind, and the imagi- 
nation— and, when kept inviolate in 
the midst cf liberty, give to loyalty 
the character of religion ? Had 
they always vindicated, with a sterji 
voice, and an austere eye, and a re- 
solute hantl, apilnst unbelievers and 
misbelievers, Who profaned its sanc- 
tities, and derided its mysteries, Re- 
ligion itself? Or had not their 
voices ofte,n falteied, and their eyes 
fallen, and their hands trembled, in 
presence of the scorner, deserters 
not defenders of the faith, because 
of a faint heart, and because of a 
weak mind, compromising, which is 
indeed eaciificing, their own sweet- 
est persuasions, and their own xiio.st 
sacred convictions, rather than incur 
tlie charge of bigotry and blindness 
from audacious demagogues desi- 
rous of destroying all those religious 
ties by which the peo[)le are con- 
tentedly attached to their duties, 
that, for tlie purposes of a base am- 
bition, they may reduce llieni to the 
worst of all slaveries, and heap upon 
them the heaviest of all bonds ? 

Would that we could believe, that 
the rage of the Radicals had l>een 
excited by the virtues of the W‘hig 
Ministers I But the best we can «ay 
for Earl (;rey and bis associates^ 
excepting, of course, those who did 
their duty, by washing their hands 
from all contamination of one great 
evil design— is, that they felt they 
had gone too far with the Movement 
and the Mob, and were anxious, if 
not to fall back, to stand still. But 
they could not have maintained their 
position by any defencea it was in 
their power to construct in its front. 
It was a bad 0tte>i->«<mBiiiaad6d by 
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the enemy— and liable to be turned 
on either flank. What was left for 
them but to break up ? 

Of the causes that forced, or the 
reasons that Induced, or the motives 
that compelled Lord Grey to resign, 
we profess not to be in the secret,-— 
all we know is, that he was the only 
man in England — out of the Cabinet 
— who did not believe he had been 
betrayed — and that to himself alone 
there was no dishonour in his retire* 
ment. Stanley and Grahame had 
done well in seceding when they 
did ; but would have done far better 
had they cut their stick long be- 
fore, for they must have seen what 
the Cabinet was eyeing in the dis- 
tance — ^the spoliation of tlie Irish 
Cliurch. 

The conduct of the Ministry in 
Baron Smith's affair was as cruel as 
in Mr Shiels it was contemptible — 
in both ocpially unprincipled; and 
their truckling to O'Connell, who 
had so often kicked their posteriors, 
was a perfection of cowardice that 
makes all other meanness on record 
seem magnanimity, all other infamy 
seem honour. Of their many other 
pitiable exposures we shall not say 
a word. High- bearing they had bad 
none in their most palmy state— in 
the twilight preceding their dissolu- 
tion they were seen walking about 
like the disconsolate ghosts of what 
they were, and their looks had never 
at any time beeu life-like — the night 
came in which no such men could 
work, and the Ministry expired in 
the dark like a few fanhiug candles. 
Yet it was not “ the pressure from 
w'iihout” — bitterly as poor Loid 
Giey complained <»f it — that extin- 
guished tiiu luminaries. The tallow 
w'as all burned out — each wick bung 
its bead — inore moiiruful than a pop- 
py — over the edge of his own socket 
— they ceased to flicker and began to 
smell — and the Reform Ministry — 
on which the country had reposed 
all its hopes— ^uded in smoke. 
So said— In other words — they who 
had been the making of it— and to 
whom Wfi leave the composition of 
its epitaph. 

The Grey Ministry, for some time 
before its ueath, had lost all its cha- 
racter, and all its reputation — not a 
shred of either was left— in the eyes 
of the Conservatives who had sup- 
ported ill uid shielded it from the 


attacks of the Radicals, as often and 
as long as they could in conscience 
do BO — but in conscience at last they 
could support and shield it no more 
— not even against the ** enemy 
himself, had he appeared in propria 
persona^ in tail, hoof, and horn, and 
eclipsed O'Connell ; while the Radi- 
cals, for reasons of their own, had 
come to hate it with a perfect hatred. 
Even Uie Whigs themselves, though 
they whined, lamented not very 
loudly — nor if they had, could their 
thin melancholy pipe have been 
beard amidst the Irish howl, which 
was one of exultation. The people 
^theu — by w'homsoever the people 
is composed — did not break its 
heart for grief on the going out of 
those " flaming Ministers," nor groan 
to tliink that by no human means 
might it " their life relumine." 

Ttie Ministry that in one sense 
succeeded and in another failed, 
muht on no account whatever be 
called the Grey and Melbourne, but 
merely the Melbourne Ministry. All 
we ought to look to In any Ministry, 
wo have been lately told, is the meii. 
That is lucky for us in this case, 
for the Melbourne Ministry bad no 
measures to distract our attention 
from the men — ^and thus we can 
take a steadfast vizzy at the men. 
The first impression made on the 
optic nerve, by it transmitted to the 
brain, and there noticed by the mind 
with not a little surprise, is that the 
men are a different set of men altoge- 
ther from what it had contemplated, 
no very long time ago, sitting in 
the same room, and similarly occu- 
pied — to wit, in holding a Cabinet 
council. Tiie mind Is perplexed, 
and very painfully perplexed too— 
for though it does recognise one or 
two old friends with new faces — it 
sees two or three new friends witli 
old faces — and three or four enigmas 
with no faces at all. 

Tliia is not the old 'Ministry ? 

This is oot the new ? 

"J'hese men have all a yellow look ! 

Those men had all a bliief 

Why the King gave them their dis- 
missal, doctors differ — but that not 
much. Men say that his Majesty 
foresaw aootlier split upon the 
Church. Themselves say they had 
M sworn to run tlieir beads a^^nst 
it. JMx stories may bo true. For 
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our own parts, we are far from be- 
ing inquisitive or curious on llio 
subject— and if we were, could have 
no hopes of hearing it intelligibly 
explained by the discarded parties. 
Lord John Russell reluctantly con- 
fessed, in his tinal whimper to the 
Bishop of Exeter, that though he had 
said at Totness that Jic knew every 
thing about the intentions of the 
Grey iMinistry respecting the Church, 
which ifiteutioDS, though of the most 
Conservative kind, had been all 
thwarted by the obstinacy of the 
Episcopal Bencli, he had since as- 
certained that he knew nothing — 
and therefore we could not reason- 
ably look for elucidation to that 
quarter. Lord ^^almerston has be- 
longed to so many Ministries, that it 
is impossible — seeing great wits have 
proverbially short memories — that be 
can remember the causes of his con- 
duct every time he joined, resign- 
ed, or was dismissed ; hut when he 
tells us why he accepted a place in 
the Cabinet for the first time under 
Mr Canning in lt<2S, and immediate- 
ly after his death took office under 
the Duke of Wellington, who would 
not act with Mr Canning — and 
why be joined the administration 
of Lord Grey, who denounced Mr 
Canning, on his becoming pre- 
mier, as a political adventurer, re- 
negade, and apostate, and, by one 
bitterest speech, hastened the death 
of that noble, ambitious, but too 
sensitive and irritable, spirit — we 
may then perhaps listen to bis ver- 
sion of the story of the last dismiss- 
al, in which he took a passive part. 
We do not see much to the purpose 
in his *' address to a numerous meet- 
ing of the tdectors of the southern 
division of the county of Hants, as- 
sembled at the Beneficial Society’s 
Hall, Portsea, with a view to secure 
the re-<dection of the Right Honour- 
able Lord Alscount Palmerston and 
Sir George Staunton.” Yet here is a 
rare passage: — “I remember, gentle- 
men, having been told, in December, 
1830, by a personal friend, though a 
political opponent, that before Easter 
we should infallibly have a general 
war in Europe. In fact, that if an angel 
were to come down, from heavm to 
write our despatches, he would defy 
m to keep peace. Well* gentlemen, 
no angel came to mg assistance ! but 
peace has been preserved. We have 


preserved peaco, not only to Easter, 
1831, but till Christmas, 1834.” 
There is a wondrous achievement for 
you! With whom was it in his 
power, with all his blundering, to 
bring us into war? In what War 
were w'e engaged between 1813 and 
1830? On this earth nothing so 
delightful as peace : it is but a name 
for ail delights. But the difficulty 
W'as to get it — not to keep it wiieii 
got. Who conquered it for us ? 
Wellington, Who preserved it for 
us? Palmerston. Not ** one per- 
sonal friend, but political enemy,” 
but all the Whign in Britain, told us, 

“ that if an angel were to come 
down from heaven, and fight Ar- 
thur's battles, they would defy liim 
to conquer peace. Well, gentlemen, 
DO angel came to his assistanre, but 
peace was conquered.” We believe 
that he fought under Heaven and all 
its angels — “and archangels mili- 
tant” But only think of an angel 
writing Lord l^almerKtoii's de- 
8(>atches ! Taking Cupid's place at 
the desk at those innumerable and 
eternal protocols ! — Wjmt says .Sir 
John Hohliouse to tlie electors of 
Nottingham respecting his behaviour 
when the King did him the honour 
to propose, through his Piiims Mini- 
ster, that he should join the Cabinet 
which was then about to be forineil ? 

My n€*xt question to Loid Mel- 
bourne was as to the Irish Church 
Establishment, and ll.e appropriation 
of its surplus revenues, as i nevrr 
could consent to the absurd projiosi- 
tioD, that the means designed for the • 
maintenance of a national establish- 
ment, in places where the functioiis 
were not exercihed, shovid nut hr. aji- 
projn vice of the people. 

Such a progosiitun tijt//€ars to me Idtir 
short of It is true that 

some tnjtnential gnitUimn d[lfvttd 
from me,** (they must in his opinion 
have been mad, or little short of 
road,) ^'but none in the hdc Admims^ 
trntion ; they were all agreed that i/iot 
should he the principle and basis an 
which our Gorernment uas to he 
formed'* And with that principle or 
basis all the people in England — 
who were not a little short of mad— 
were to be delighted I All except the 
“influential gentlemen” — we won- 
der who were they— who differed 
from Sir John Cam Hobhouse— and 
were still for « fighting with shn- 
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dowa.” Do not start, electors of 
ISottingliam, for remembor, adds Sir 
John, tbat this unanimity in tiie Ca- 
binet wos after the secession of the 
Stanley party and the retirement of 
Lord Orey.*’ And after this, does 
tlie whole world wonder why the 
Kim? disinishcd the Weibeurne Mi- 
nistry? What says Lord Melbourne 
Innisi-ir, in his answer to the address 
of the Derby llefuriners, “ of the 
cauM‘8 of the late events ? *’ lie says, 
“ you will consider me as employing 
the language, not of discontent, but 
rather Uiat of friendly admonition 
and advice, if 1 enumerate among 
them the want of confidence which 
has often been e> pressed in quarters 
from which wc expected support— 
the strung condeiniiaiiou which has 
been pronounced on some of our mea- 
Riircj', whicli 1 conceive to have been 
absolutely necessary — the violent 
and abusive opiiiionH which have 
been long declared, and particularly 
the bitter hostility and ulterior de- 
hiviis against the Established Church, 
which have been openly avowed 
by several clnsses and bodies of the 
Dissenters. Vv'lieii 1 remember this 
last opinion, 1 beg leave to say that 
I do not condemn those who con- 
scieniinimly entertain it. It is not 
niy opiiiiiMi, Itul 1 meution it now 
oniy politically, and with reference 
loiisinriual eileeis uponlhe courseof 
aflairs. Tlo*’'e sentiments and 
tiim roiidiiet occasioned great alarm 
in Jiiuh ami powerful quarterH — they 
itiiiiJed tJjc timid — they repelled 
from us the wavering— they rallied 
men round the iiistitutionb w'hieh 
they conceived to be attacked— and 
they gave life and spirit and courage 
to ourpohlu al adversuiies, who, you 
will recollect, after all, form a very 
large and powerful party in this 
country — a party powerful in num- 
bers, poweil'ul in property, power- 
ful iu rank and station, and, allow 
me to add, a party of a very tenaci- 
ous, unyielding, and uncompromising 
c.haracter.** There are some not un- 
important admiaaiona there, on which 
much mlaht be observed, even to 
Lord Melbourne's edification; but 
we shall content ourselves now witli 
asking if his Lordship really does be- 
lieve, what his words seem to imply, 
that the violent language of ** sevei^ 
classes and bodies of Dissenters '* was 
indeed one of the chief causes of 


the dismissal of his Ministry ? Why 
was it so? If confident in his own 
determination to guard the Church 
from all such ** ulterior designs,” he 
needed not have cared for that idle 
wind. Not by several classes and 
bodies of Dissenters ** is the Church 
to be overthrown. If, as lie says, 
“ the timid were terrified,” why 
did he not bid the timid hide them- 
selves under their beds ? If ** the 
wavering were repelled *’ from him 
— why did he not bid them go ? How 
happened it that the Grey Ministry, 
and the Melbourne Ministry, were 
so shaken by the Dissenters as no 
Ministry liad ever been before ? 
Why, because they knew they had 
themselves to hlameJor the cry from 
the conventicles ~ and that the 
Movement backed the demand of the 
Dissenters that the Church should 
fall. But if both Ministries had done 
their duty by the Movement— which 
they could have done, simply by 
doing their duty to their country — 
they would have had nothing to fear. 
For they knew that null ions on mil- 
lions love and venerate tlieir church 
— that all the party so ** powerful In 
number, so powerful in property, so 
powerful iu rauk and station ” — and 
we will add what Lord Melbourne 
ought to have added — for well does 
he "know it to be true — so powerful 
in talent, in courage, in honour, in 
morality, in piety — would have been 
with them to a roan — and that all 
the powers of evil that ever were 
banded together, would have been 
beaten back from any mad attack 
they might have made against our 
Sion. Most true it is, that ** men 
rallied round the institutions which 
they supposed to be attacked ” — to 
requote bis Lordship’s tame, lame, 
and most impotent words. But 
they rallied round them — not from 
fear of several classes and bodies 
of Dissenters” — for that were in- 
deed an idiot fear — but because 
they saw that the Ministry were 
alarmed for the Movement — ^and 
yet had not the heart — the soul 
—to defy it. They— the Ministers— 
were the ” timid who were terrified ** 
— terrified into a scheme of spolia- 
tion of that very Church against 
which all the bodies and classes of 
Dissenters — liad they forgot their 
own bitter feuds and animositles^and 
united in one miscellaneous levy 
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«n maMe^heaTy as" the black sea 
might have been — would have been 
shattered into spray. So thought the 
King. If the Cabinet were divided 
on such a subject, the sooner dead 
the better if they were at one— 
every liour the Slinisters drew 
breath was an hour of insult to their 
Master, who bad declared I will 
rather die.” 

We know not whether the cry 
that celebrated the dismissal of the 
Melbourne Ministry was ludicrous 
or subliiiic. The event, it was said, 
took the nation by surprise, like a 
clap of thunder. We nave heard 
many claps of thunder, but not one 
that ever took us by surprise. If 
the sky did n^^t look thunderous, 
there was still soinething in the air 
that warned us to expect an explo- 
sion. May not a hurricane be seen 

in a cloud no bigger than a man's 
hand?” It may, however, be said 
of the late Ministers — in the words 
of Milton, with the substitution of 
one word for another — 

“ Their falling, all at once vaf( «•* the 
»0)ituJ 

Of thuuil.T hear^i reniott*.'^ 

The atmosphere may have been sur- 
charged with the electric fluid at 
Brighton — hut all ovtu* the rest t»f 
the island, it was, during the whole 
week, perfectly serene. 

The Movement — by whom Lord 
Melbourne coiiipIained,as Lord Grey 
had done before him, that the Mi- 
nistry had been so much incomino- 
ded, and whose confidence he la- 
mented he had lost — shrieked and 
yelled with rage, and each beast, after 
his kind, began to abuse the King. 
They did not deny that by his pre- 
rogjijilive he might say— Dismiss 
but Irhat wickedness in them who 
advised its exerr/ne ! The Radicals 
routed to the Whigs, and iho Whigs 
rebellowed like cattle on a thousand 
hills. W’e have an obscure remem- 
brance of the Prince Regent having 
sent for the Whigs, on bis accession 
to the regency in and of his 

conduct in doing so, in opposition 
t<» a vast majority of the House of 
Conmsons, having been the sub- 
ject of unmeasured eulogium from 
them all. We have a clear remem- 
brance of George HI. dismisBing the 
Whigs, to the great joy of the nation, 
for utter incapacity, in 1807-*-from 


which dismissal we maydate the com- 
mencement of a career of national 
greatness and glory unparalleled on 
earth. But the Melbourne Ministry 
fell victims to a Court intrigue! 
Sir Robert had been heard to say a 
year ago, that should liis Majesty ask 
liim to do so, he would take ofbee. 
What audacity ! Having laid his 
schemes accordingly, to escape sus- 
picion he set ofi' to Home — and ex- 
posed the Duke of Wellington to tlio 
danger and reproach of having as- 
sumed the Dictatorship. So sure is 
cunning to defeat itself! And thus, 
after a "month's delay and more, and 
the failure of a most unprincipled 
attempt cm the political virtue of 
Lord Stanley and Sir James Grahame 
— they had the inortificatioii of being 
forced to form a ("onservative Tory 
Ministry, and to dissolve Parliament. 

A new Parliament has been elected 
— and what— think we— is to be the 
result ? 

The Government will be factiously 
opposed on all cjucstions by all the 
Radicals, and all the Whigs whe? 
are Radicals in their hearts. And 
on all cpiestiotiB that factious opposi- 
tion will be in a iiiii»»rity— but a 
strong one. I'liose Wings, wl»o are 
true 10 themselves— able at will to 
turn t)je scale — to which side will 
they crivp their weight ? To the 
DestrueliveK, whom they have de- 
nounced — or to the (/Oiiservativcs, 
whom they doubt? A week wdll de- 
cide. We, who know not what a day 
may bring forth, })redicl notiiing; 
hut some unions— junctions — roali- ‘ 
tions may be imagined — so shocking 
and HO monstrous, that they may 
be safely pronounced impoKsible. 
Should tlipy notwithstanding take 
place, no discovery will be made to 
us of the weakness and narrowness 
of our own ken, but of the worth- 
lessness of much — we must not say 
all— of what is called character, prin- 
ciple, virtue, thereby almost demon- 
strated to be with the once noble 
Whigs — a dream. 

We hope we are not deceiving 
ourselves in the belief that the vir- 
tue of that Party is more than equal 
to the demand of duty, and that 
they will give— what it seems to 
require no great sacrifice to give— 
Ministers a fair trial What sacri- 
fice must they make? Not of a 
single principle of their {xyliilcid 
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creed— but perhape of some feel- 
ings, not ignoble, that have anima- 
ted the zeal of party spirit, and 
even of personal friendship. To us 
it does not seem that they need 
make satrifice even of them; and 
lioiv great will be their reward, 
should their leaders, superior even 
to ambition, sink all other thoughts 
in the one thought bow they may 
vtnr best secure the liberties they 
love ! 

Never was there a more barefaced 
and shameless proposal mutually 
offered and accepted by two 
unprincipled factions, than that 
of sinking all minor differences, 
ill oriltT to combine against the 
“ common enemy;’* for on account 
of those very minor differences had 
they been burning for each other’s 
blood. We use that strong lan- 
guage, l)ecaus«e it is their own — 
figurative, no doubt— ‘Und meant 
merely to expre.-s, with sufficient 
sincerity, the vehemence of their 
mutual hate. They have shown 
now tlnit that hate is not one. of 
principle however false, the only 
kind of a passion ho unchristian that 
ran l)e, in any deunee, tolerated 
while it is utterly <-oii(iemued— but 
that it is so inUmsely selfisii, that 
they (‘an sut>niit to smother it into 
snoring sleep — till they, whom they 
haleexen more than one another,' 
shall be j)ut dc»wn— and then both 
parties, conlidcnt in their own 
strength, will resume the struggle 
f<»r power, and wo to the vanquish- 
ed ! 

“ Lei us sink all minor differences, 
and join against the common enemy.” 

Did this NOiind come t)ut from 
tile baser and more shameful parts 
of the lladical body, it might blurt 
and expire ; but to our disgust the 
\ile wretches have lately, in Scot- 
land, adopted a new mode of ex- 
pressing their political sentiments, 
W'hich we do not think will ever be 
popular in England. 'Hiey hawk up 
their foul phlegm, not always un- 
inixcd with even baser n)atter from 
their crop- sick stomachs, aud col- 
lecting it in their mouths, till their 
cheeks aie blown like swine- blad- 
ders, they walk up to gentlemen on 
tiomination or election day— in bo- 
roughs no longer rotten— and dis- 
charge it with grins and curses in 
tbeir faces! The admiring mob 


shout tbeir exulting praise ; and the 
Spirit of the Age claps bis hands to 
see the Tories beslimed from head 
to heel with Radical slaver. The 
parties, however, meet with an oc- 
casion^ cheek. The most sanguine 
Reformer cannot expect to spit 
very often wdth impunity in the hu- 
man face divine even of a Tory ; and 
it is satisfactory to know that more 
than one-of the gobbists has had the 
bridge of his nose broken on the 
spot, cheek-bones battered, and 
his brutal bulk bruised to mummy 
by Tory fist before he had time to 
summon up sufficient resolution and 
spittle for a second discharge. This 
by the way. But we were about to 
say Q few words of Ih^ men— not the 
beasts — of the party who dislike and 
abuse the Tories. They call us at 
all times — their Enemies.” In 
tbeir letters, their speeches, their 
addresses, their pamphlets, they 
never speak of us as their political 
opponents, but always as ** our ene- 
mies,” " your enemies,” “ the ene- 
mies of the people,” " the common 
enemy,” and so forth— accusing us 
all ot cowardice, cruelty, and cor- 
ruption— as if these were the con- 
stituent qualities of our character. 
“ Down with the Tories ! ” “ Down 
with them to the dust!” “ Now 
tlial you have them down, keep them 
dowu— for should you suffer them 
to rise agaiu, they will load you with 
chains, and grind your faces on the 
stones I ” “ Let the non-elpctors 

now do their duty— and terrify off 
the field the oppressors of the poor 
— ^thc natural enemies of the peo- 
ple."' Not a newspaper of the Fac- 
tion that is not filled with such in- 
junctions — they flourish in capitals 
through many a leader— such is the 
enlightened and humane liberty of 
the gentlemen of the press. We 
know better than to speak contemp- 
tuously of the conductors of the 
newspaper press— for we know the 
general respectability of tbeir cha- 
racters— aud we know, without fear- 
ing, their power. But is such lan- 
— ^the spirit in which it is ut- 
tered — worthy of men of education, 
intelligence, and talent often high — 
of men combating from convictioii 
in the cause of Right and of Truth ? 
No— it IS base— it is wicked— and U 
is most false. Gentlemen— and we 
speak now but of genUemen-mumot 
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but know tbat it ia false; and we 
confess, that we are often astounded 
at the outrages against common 
sense, common justice, and common 
humanity, of which they arc guilty, 
seemingly without misgiving or re- 
morse, during their career of syste- 
matic lying pursued by the champions 
of Truth. 

Their guilt is of the blackest grain, 
for it is impossible that they can 
believe the calumnies with which 
they cover the Oonservatives— im- 
possible they can be blind to the evil 
done by such calumnies to the cha- 
racter and the cause of the people 
whom they pretend— and nut merely 
pretend — to lore. There is no need 
to be inealy-moutlied, or to mince 
matters with us before the people ; 
we are not tlie men to care for trifles, 
or to exaggerate offences against us 
into crimes ; but knowing our owu 
worth, and not denying that of our 
political opponents, we blush for 
them while they thus degrade them- 
selves by seeking to set the people 
not only at variance with us, but in 
bitter enmity with us who have ever 
been their friends, and defended 
their rights and privileges, whether 
endangered by monarchs or by xnoUs. 
Natural enemies of the people ! 
Why, we thought there had been no 
natural enemies in ail the whole 
world. The French, so far from 
being our natural enemies, are, we 
have been told, our natural and our 
best friends. But we, the British 
Conservatives, are the natural ene- 
mies of the British people — of that 
people from whom we are sprung — 
to whom we belong — in whom we 

f jlory — with whom we have happily 
ived— and along with whom — for 
surely all patriotism, all bravery, all 
self-sacrifice, and all devotion to the 
demands of our comnioti country, 
bare not been exhibited by the libe- 
rals alone — and along with whom, we 
say, the Conservatires have not been 
loath or afraid to die. 

Do their calumniators speak of the 
Conservatives in their characters as 
men, or as politicians ? They speak 
of them, of necessity, as both, for 
never yet was public found apart 
from private virtue. What then, do 
they say, is the character, and the 
conduct of "our enemies ” as men? 
We have never been able, from their 
sneers, to discover what vices or 


crimes they would charge us with — 
what bosom- sins we cherish and hug 
which find no entrance into the libe- 
ral heart Are we less familiar than 
they with the virtues of bumble life 
— the life of labour, In the field or 
the factory ? We claim equal know- 
ledge of such condition and of its 
duties; why should we have less 
sympathy with the noble natures that 
are seen struggling through, not 
without tlieir own peculiar, and, 
when wc look into ourselves, envi- 
able enjoyments ? Or why should we 
have for tluMu less esteem and less 
nffertion ? They deserve all our 
hearts can feel — all our hands can 
give; and when they suffer, do we 
forget, while the liberals remember, 
w'hat is the greatest of the three 
Christian virtues V Maiuiiion do«is 
indeed grind the faces of the pour — 
but do the Conservatives alone serve 
Maunnou — the I.iberals alone serve 
God ? The best school of \ irtiie 
is each man’s own house. Is 
the hearth of the ('ouservatite 
less hallowed by religion than that 
of him who calls his hrothiT •* ene- 
my V’* Do the habits of his life, in 
doors or out of doors, not hear so 
deep an impress of the serious spi- 
rit of his country — not so decent 
and decorous his demeanour, in 
the intercourse of man with man in 
jthe social hour? It is ea.sy to de- 
nounce the spiritual priiii% the 
W'orldly pomp, and the cure- neglect- 
ing indolence of the Knglisb clergy, 
who care not for the flock, but for 
the fleece. But it is easier still tci 
speak the truth of them, C'onserva- 
tives though they be, and to confess 
that they possess the people’s re- 
spect and gratitude, and that Eng- 
land venerates her Ohurch and its 
minihters. The nohility and gentry, 
it is allowed, are unfortunately too 
Conservative; hut there are many 
Whigs among them, and they, being 
the salt of the earth, preserve the 
whole mass from putrefaction. So 
thought not the six hundred from 
the three Lothiaus — men, we are 
happy to say, of all parties — llie 
prime of Scotland's tenantry, who 
yesterday honoured themselves by 
honouring the Duke of Buccleucli, 
though he be a (conservative — " one 
of the enemies of the people/* who 
has yet ** scattered plenty over a 
smiling land/* and convinced his 
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infatuated farmers in a hundred 
vales, and on a hundred hills, that 
are neither serfs nor slaves. 

But all this, and far more than all 
this — for we have but indicated a 
few points of the Conservative cha- 
racter-must go for nothing; for 
look at their political principles, and 
the Tories are tyrants. They are 
kind and warm .hearted — that is, not 
-—for it cannot be denied, in private 
life — good husbands, good fathers, 
good sons, good friends, good mas- 
ters, good landlords as any. But 
look at them as rulers, and govern- 
ors, and ministers, and you see a set 
of demons. “ Down with them, 
down with them ! ” f/all your austere 
reason to extinguish your amiable 
feelings, and let not your gratitude 
to your benefactors, who have made 
you happy in your huts as they can 
be in liieir lialis — and it may be hap- 
pier far — shut or blind your eyes to 
their wickedness in the Senate or 
the C'duncil — for we tell you there 
they are tyrants — and their ambltiou 
— for the age will sitfler them to en- 
joy no Ollier — is to trample upon 
well-clothed, well-fed, well-lodged, 
well-educated, moral, intellectual, 
reliirious, and independent slaves. 

Now, this will be called declama- 
tion by some hide-liound Radical, 
who cannot extort from his own 
I’.ostiie organ ol lanmiaire more than 
one sentence, <»n tlic average, in tlie 
minute, and that one like a brick. 
By some wliecTT}' Whig it w'ill bo 
said to want 7>ones; and the two 
worthies #gether will wonder at the 
sale — they think of nothing else but 
the sale, except the price — of Black- 
wood's Magazine, and pretend to 
opine limt ('hristopher North is a 
weak writer. Leaving them to their 
tripe (»r tea, we turn again to the 
men of talent and energy, be their 
political persiifision what it may — 
only not ('onservative — and address 
a few words more to them concern- 
ing the oft- repeated cueJeoo cry— 
** enemies of the people.** 

We are willing to go back with 
them as far as Uie Gre^t French Re- 
volution. We abhor it We justify 
the war, arising out of it, that Eu- 
rope waged against France. Britain 
was faithful to herself from first 
to last ill that terrible struggle ; and 
had the other European powers been 
so too, it would have had an ending 
—not more glorious— that wta im- 
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possible — but speedier far, and at 
the expense of less blood, every 
drop of which, from British veins^ 
was worth any weight of gold. The 
subsidizing system may not have 
been a good one ; it certainly was 
unfortunate ; yet better such resist- 
ance than none to a spirit, which, 
once thought by many of the wise 
to be a liberating spirit, that sought 
but to break fetters, and set the 
bondsmen free, soon showed itself, 
by terrible tokens, to be a spirit of 
destruction, and to rejoice in the 
prostration of kingdom on kingdom 
of slaves. Many mistakes were com- 
niitted — we know of no violations of 
the laws of nations — between the 
day Pitt let France know that Eng- 
land was the enemy of her who was 
the enemy of all law and all order — 
and the day W^ellington — executing 
the policy — he himself has called it 
a continuation of the same — which 
the son of Chatham had originated, 
and till his deathbed pursued — 
brought it to a magnificeiu consum- 
mation — a fiual seulemeut at Water- 
loo. 

The people, in the largest and 
noblest sense of the word, (would 
that some great statesmen were in 
that sense to define it,) in that war 
went with the Government. So did 
not the Whigs. The Government 
may have often erred — for the 'I'o- 
ries are far from being infallible — 
Ministers may often have been fool- 
ish and selfish — unequal to and un- 
worthy of such a cause. During 
the twenty years and more that the 
revolutionary war raged on laud and 
sea, the virtue of public men was 
often found not proof against the 
manifold temptations by which it 
was beset — and we never have de- 
nied, but often indignantly declared, 
that by men and their measures the 
burdeus uuder which the country 
often bent and still bends — but 
them is no danger yet of its back 
being broken — was accumulated fai* 
beyond reason or necessity, and is a 
monument of the incapacity, or 
worse than incapacity, of some who 
had but little claim to the character 
of statesmen. When our annals are 
writ aright, they will have another 
reward. Thank heaven I the people 
were heroic beyond even their oro 
heroism, as it shines in our old his- 
torles: and to them, far more than 
to all our Ministers, though many 
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of them were true Britons too, was 
owing— not our escape alone irom 
slavery— not the preservation alone 
of our liberties— which would have 
been much— we had almost mid 
enough— but the lustre that— not 
ilke a new day. but a new lile — their 
conduct and actions threw' on the 
national character— till it became 
more ttsrrihle than ever to our ene- 
mies, and to our friends more beau- 
lil'iil, strengthening the state both by 
love and by fear. 

Wiiatever opinions there may be 
about the origin of the war, or the 
part we took in it during its earlier 
progress, there can be but one of 
wiiat our duty was after the subjuga- 
tion by the Tyrant of “ the peaceful 
unoffending Swiss then our course 
was clear. Cut we must be brief on 
this point of our subject, and merely 
ask — is our National Debt — euor- 
niOLis as is its amount — and far be- 
yond the prophetic iniagination even 
of dreamers of a former geiteraiioii 
— too great a price to have paid f<»r 
the place Britain now holds in tiie 
^vorld ? It ir> not mere empty glory 
luat she gained — for gl<»ry such as 
liers is not entpty— no bri<riit bubble 
that will burst — but the solid crlobe 
is not more solid — if continue 
true to lieiself as she did during all 
those storms — not smer iljan bers is 
the course of the stars. Of that other 
treasi/re — in comparison with which 
13 nest gold is but coarsest clay — 
tm blood of her sons— vve spt^ak 
i.ot — Unit <.M if pouring let her poets 
^Ing— and her orators emblazon — 
and her historians record — and the 
whole peo]>le — not on auiiivcrsarieH 
only of gr<‘Ht victories, but ou every 
day, and in every hour of high 
thought in which comes before them 
the image of their uncouquered 
country — in silent hyrniiH ol their 
Bouls commemorate — assured that it 
wan not ehed in vain — and that such 
fiacridee— whether it sank into the 
green sod or the green sea — should 
be lamented in holy exultation — 
for tliat the heroes, had they known 
tjieir ^oom, would not have desired 
to avoid it— and that for their coun- 
try to Christiana far sweeter must 
. km than it ever could have been to 
Haathens — yet to them we know it 
Ms sweet and glorious— for their 
fiountry to die. 

What other isMie might hove bad 
war— which at last was a war 
wot between armies raised by sub- 


sidy and armies raised by conscrip- 
tion— hut of iiationM against a tyrant 
who had enslaved one ambitious 
people fond of glory, but at last 
weary of the yoke — had England 
been under a Whig government, we 
shall not say ; but ilie issue being 
what it was, we shall say, that the 
men who resisted Napoleon Buona- 
parte were not the enemies of their 
cmiiiitry. Their country, at the end 
of that war, was iu all things mighty 
— in wealth, in pow'er, iu dominion. 
Id art, in science, iu all knowledsre, 
and, shall we not say, in national 
virtues? Make what deductions you 
tvill irom tlie. merits of Ministers, 
and that great party who supported 
them — and ciiougb will be loft to 
entitle them tt> the gratitude td' all 
ic\crs of freedom. Many 
may have enriclivul and ugifraudized 
themselves during those muuy years, 
w'ho were but soiry patriots— un- 
worthy ]jlacemeii not a few no doubt 
there were — and on high pliu*«‘M too 
—Jit but for the lowest — nniiierous 
chilis then fatt ‘ned Uiar vvichoul loss — 
nay, to the great '/ain the riaiion — 
niiirbt ba\ e remained lean — tavour- 
ilism douji.-l.ed tlieji it (lid of old, 
and may hapU do again — ^and tt^* 
people paiii foi idle ^vi wiais — or sei- 
vtints worse tlian idle -wh<»se hamK 
were bunier in poeket-s not their own 
than at tin* woik that hud heioi sec 
ibcm — while simvun.sLs feasted who 
desened to starve. In such hiHi*»eb 
are we to seek the spirit of the wJnh( 
Hyr,teoj id iroveninientr Vou may 
do so if you choo'se — and by HUeh 
cleHpicabi(* beiiel show that you aro^ 
precisely one of tiiose who would 
have most unscrupulously availed 
themselves ot every ahu.~,{* and eveiy 
corruption to feather their own n<*slh 
and line their own pockets. \\ i; 
have made almost as many admis- 
sions as you could desire— make <mc 
to please us — and, sfiotless Whig as 
you now are— confess— that as you 
are but a man — you might have geme 
the way — not of all Jlesh— but of 
much as sound as your own — and, 
in a snug sinecure office, played the 
part of a speckled Tory. We claim 
not for tiie Tories, during the half 
century nearly of their power, an 
exemption from those appetencies 
which during the four years of their 
late reign did sometimes soil pu- 
of whig virtue. We have beard 
it said by the Radioals, that the 
Whigs were even more greedy end 
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Whig or Tory* 


ni& 


\\ IHG OR TORY. 


“ Troll mthi niUlo discriminc agetur.** 


Hi tliou or Wliig or Tory, 

Throw oir thr party mask — 

Lovrst tlioii England H glory ? 

^Tis that alone I ask— 

1 1 so, give mr. thy heart and hand, 

Tur ive are bretln en ul one land. 

V/>>ultKt thou, in pmyor kneeling, 
Ih'oy where thy taihers kiitU, 

And eheri^he.st the feeling 
Of hallowed love they felt V 
(•ive me tiix hand, onr hearts respond. 
And we are Imund by bolemn bond. 

^ViMlld^t tlion degr.’tde the I'eerage. 

Atid holy met! ejeet, 

And Un>toiir ^teer^l;^e, 

'i o evt , y in.i]ii<i\»s MS t ? 

I'lir me tlnm hast iioi harul nor heart, 
J'ni why? they play a Ji.iitor’s part. 

V» lit thoUs tlie slave of f.ietion, 

V» i>e eouns/N set aside— 

Tnyidge the sjati'sm.iir' aelion, 
i omiemn nnlieard, untried V 
I hon art not uto* to he eioitent, 

'I’liy trade, i|,y i-* dUsint. 

# 

I Just (Murt the agitation, 

Ih it b is not mmnlls erase, 

I’lwit hides innii everv siiition, 
i h it I.iaerly is Ei uce ? 

■J'Si lU e;o!st m f staful the i'ltiemairh lest j 
A a ay— tJ.f't; iiitest I'kigne and IVst, 


That, like the troubled water, 

Throws* up but dirt and mire ; 

And, like the fiend of slaughter. 

Stalks forth in blood and fire. 

Away ! thy country's curee art thou ! 
Destruction is thy only vow. 

i)ost take an oath to break it ? 

Dust moi-k us ? Thuu dost swear — 

"With reservation take it, 

And mean it for a snare. 

Thy master is a ticrid of bell ; 

Thou teaehest but his word— rebel. 

D.ist hohl ill veneration 
'J'he altar and the throne. 

Nor how, a skive’s prostiatiori, 

To Id.ils of thine own ? 

We have one creeil, and hold in awe 
The rights of liberty and Jaw. 

Wilt traitors all disown, and 
Maintain, though blood be shed, 

The King upon his throne, and 
i'ikc rrowu upon his head? 

It Ml. w'e fight in England's name — 
Our fiiiib, uur hope, our act the same. 

Oust thou to all, as brothers, 
l.ive and let live — pursue 

The golden rule, To others 
Do as they should to you ? 

Tills the best union, trade, and land — 
line people, with one heart and hand. 


Then be thou Whig or Tory, 

1 No matter that to mo.) 

They ore but iiaraesv— the glory 
lit England’s dear to thee, 
fio give to me thy heart and hand, 
i' or we are bretbreii of one Uud. 
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lays op th« lsybllkm. 

No.L 

GO THE WHOLE HOG I 

Sung with an Accompaniment of Alarro^o^bones and Cleaver s> 

Yb Tories, who labour by pushing a face 
To persuade simple people to keep you in place; 

Who pretend to look pleased while you*re gulping the Bill, 
With as many wry mouths as if chewing a pill I 
You had better retire, like a civil bred dog. 

Ere you’re kicked out by them what will go ilu whole hog. 

With a down, down, go the whole hog. 

Y« saints and ye churchmen, who preach and who prate 
Of this union so fine ’twixt the Church and the State ; 

If to sever the two you are really so loath, 

Why perhaps we may please you— by sma**liiDg tliem both I 
Both the prince and the parson roust speedily jog, 

And make way for us chaps as will go the whoiu hog. 

With a down, down, go the wh(de hog. 

Ye poor sneaking Whigs, who seem sadly afiaid 
Of the splutter your own paltry doings have made ; 

Who have taken the leap, and now tiy to turn round 
Midway in the air, ere you get fo the ground ; 

If you would not be taken for Tories incog, 

You must cut your half measuren and go the n * oh f oo. 

With a down, down, go the w hole lM*g. 

Ye who think it witli Durham so mighty a tidng 
Just to send round the ballot*box every third spring ; 

If no further than this your fine projects avail, 

’Tis to swallow the sow, and then choke on the tail ; 

Such short Commons as yours will but set us a-gog, 

And just serve as a whet, ere we go the o hoU hog. 

With a down, doivii, go the whole hog. 

There are folks who >)tand out for this piime piece or that, 

Who can relish the lean, but feel queer at the fat ; 

Who have rather a taste for a rasher or chop, 

But at gristle ot griekin would make a full stop. 

Such won't do for us : theyVe too nice in their prog, 

Give me the stout stomachs that go the roli: hog. 

With a down, down, go the whole bog. 

There are shabby humbugs without noddle or nerve. 

Who pretend to destroy, and yet think to preserve ; 

Who would each of them save some particular per. 

Such as Cobbett the Com Laws^ or Joe Hume the Debt : 

No such petty distinctions our motions shall clog; 

We*ii treat all quite alike, when we go the whole hog. 

With a down, down, go the whole hog. 

Wketl ire Bbal BEroEKans our schemes shall advance, 

The Amdi Ittny go whistle, the farmer go dance ; 

Ail the ceres of the rich we’ll taka out of their hands, 

Wn imw Ja their rente, end we’ll let out their lands ; 
tteke them fork out thrir coin, and the key of their grog. 

Sing Miteel finr e«ir, and do the whole Hog I 

Witt e down, down, go the whole hog. 
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Hi-TvK, late ns it was, all was bustle 
au(l activity ; the boiling:' Iiouhc was 
biilliaiitly lighted up, the cbmds of 
white luritinoiis vapour fitcaming 
through llie npcrturcs in the roof ; 
vvliilij the uegvocs feeding the fires, 
ftholUMi'd uiule.r the stokeliole arches 
fioni the weather, and all^o^t siiio- 
Ihered amongst heaps of dry cane- 
stalks, from whielj the juict* had been 
criiMhed, called looked in tludr 

glancing nakedness like liends, as 
tin ir daih bodies Hitt* d In'tweeii us 
and the ci(e.vliiir moull.s of the fur- 
iiar* s. A liiile farther on \V(» came 
to till' two c<ui(‘-roofed mill liouses, 
one of whicli was pot in inoiion hy a 
hpeil o! tin* othei be ing wmked 

by inuU'S whi'e tin* shouting of the 
diivi'i*-, the ciies of the boilermen 
to the fiiemaKeis to im.-kt* htronger 
firen, tin* eias'.bjg of the caucs as 
they \\i le crii'.ln tl in tlie milN, tlie 
groaning and ‘-qneebng of the ma- 
chinei},l!n* spaiikli)g of wldps, the 
Ininln iiiig and latiiiug ijf wains and 
u the hot dr\' a.vli's scream- 
ing lor . n'.'t^'e.ami tin* lonil latigli ami 
so!»g li.-ing occasitiOrtlly s hi ill ab(>ve 
the Ihibcl sounds, aliaoluiely con- 
filled lee, 

\w* ^'lopjied at the boiling-house 
dom*, ainl asked llie book keeper on 
dn!} , c. tail cfo' iverouH-lookirig young 
Ilian, dia d ha a fnrdlan j.ickc t and 
uliile iiow-,eis, who i ppi'uied more 
than half '^sba p, if ilie oNerseei was 
at home. He said In* v.as, and, as 
we intended to leava* our liorses at 
his house, we turned their beads to- 
wards it, guided ])}• one of tlic ne- 
groes from the mill. 

The peep I had of the boiling- 
house was \ery enlivening;— for, in- 
dependently of the regular watch of 
boiler-negroes, who wert? ranged be- 
side the large poppling and roaring 
coppers, each having a bright copper 
ladle, with a long shank like a boat- 
hook, in his hands, it was at the time 


filled with numbers of the estate’s 
people, Borne getting hot liquor, 
others sitting against the wall, eating 
their suppers by the lamp light, and 
many quizzing and loitering about in 
the mist of hot vapour, as thick as a 
London fog, as if the place had been 
a sort of lounge, instead of a busy 
sugar manufactory — a kind of sable 
so tree. 

When we got in front of the over- 
seer’s house, we found a group of 
four ]>aliiarehaMooking negroes and 
an old respectable-looking negro 
woman. The men were clad in (Js- 
naburg frocks, like those worn by 
wnggouers in England, with blue 
fiieze jackets over them, and white 
trowsei s. The old dame was rigged 
in a man’s jacket also, over as many 
garments apparently as worn by the 
grave-digger in Hamlet. 1 had ne- 
ver seen such a round hall of a body. 
They were all hat-in-hand, with 
Madras liandkei chiefs bound round 
their headsS, leaning on tall stafls made 
from peeled young hardwood trees, 
tlie roots forming very fantastical 
topK. Their whips were twisted 
louud these symbols of office, like 
the Boakes round the caduceus of 
their tutelary deity, Mercury. These 
were the drivers of the various gangs 
of negroes on the estate, who were 
waiting to receive busbn’s* orders 
for the morrow. 

Ou seeing us, the overseer hastily 
dismissed his levee, and ordered his 
petiple to take charge of our horses. 

“ Mr Fre.nche is at home, 1 hope? ” 
said Mr I’wig. 

“ Oh yes, sir — all alone up at the 
great house there,” pointing to a liitie 
shed of a place, perched on an insu- 
lated rocky eminence, to the left of 
the abode he himself occupied, and 
which overlooked the works and 
whole neighbourhood. 

This hill, rising as abruptly from 
the dead level of the estate as if it 


* The West India name for overseer, or manager of an estate ; a corruption, no 
doubt, cfba^ha\v. 
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had been a rock recently dropped on 
it, was seen in strong relief Hgain»t 
the sky, now clear of clouds, and 
illuminated by ilie moon. 

At the easternmost end of the so* 
Htary great h(»use — in slmpe like a 
Chinese pavilion, with a prtyecting 
roof, on a j)iJin'Ii bowl, adhering 
to the sliaip outline of the hill like 
a io a I'ork — a tall solitary 

piilin whot up and lo^^ed its wide- 
spread i ini', fan-like lop in the night 
wind high into the pure heaven. 
Tile fabiic was entirely dark — not 
n bonl moving about it — nolliing 
living in tlte neighb«)urhood appa- 
rently, if we except a goat or two 
moving slowly abrng the ridge of the 
hill. At the end of the house next the 
palm- tree tiiere was a low hut steep 
wooden stair, with a landing- plaee 
fit top, sun oiinded with a simple 
wooden railing, so that it lo(»ked like 
u seatVold. 

“ Theie is Mi Fren(‘he,8ir,’' eonii- 
nued husha, pointing to the figure of 
a mail lounging in a low chair on the 
ianding-place, w’ith his feel resting 
on the rail, and far hitcher than his 
head, wliich leant against the wall of 
the houst^ as if lie had been a car- 
roiiade planted against the opposite 
hill. Under tlie giiidanee of one of 
the overseer's watting hoys, we com- 
menced the zig-zag ascent up the 
face of the hinall hill towards my 
uncle's divelliijf?, and as vve ap- 
proached, the feeling of desulateiiess 
that pressed on my heait increased, 
from the extieine stillness of the 
place even when iu‘ai to it. Light, or 
other indication <if an inhabited inati- 
Bion, liiere was none — even the goats 
had vanished. 

“ Cold comfort in prospect for 
me,” thought i ; “ but nUonb, let us 
tvce,” — and we moved on until we 
came to a small ouihou^e and a gate, 
which seemed to open into the en- 
closure, in the centre of which stood 
the solitary building. 

“ How terribly sidl everything is 
nbeut MrFrenche'R domicile,'* said I, 
as we paused until Flamingo undid 
the fastening of the gate. “ And, 
pray, what hovel is this that we have 
come to ? *' 

" Tliift V — Oh, it is the kitchen,” 
quoth Twig. * ' Stop, I will knock up 
the people.^' 

“ Don’t do any «uch thing,” said 
Flamingo, who, 1 saw, was after some 


vagary. “ Here, Mr Brail, get up the 
stair,** — we had now reached the 
small platform on which the house 
stood, — and creep under his legs, 
will ye — there, get into tlie house and 
conceal yourself, and Twig and 1 null 
rouse him, and have some fun before 
you make your apjiearance.*' 

1 gave ill to the frolic of tlie mo- 
ment, and slipped silently up tlie few 
steps of the steep stair, as 1 was de- 
sired. I'iiere, on the landing-phicii, 
reposed, #// // txn, I bide Lailiaiii, sure 
enoiigb — his chair swung back, his 
heaii resting on the door-post, and 
his legs cocked up, as already de- 
sciibed, ou the outer railing of the 
stair. Ill* was sound a'*leep, and 
htioring most hai tiionioiisly ; but just 
as 1 st(»k* up, and was in the wiy act 
of cieeping beufiilh the voke to get 
past him, I touched his limbs siigtii- 
ly ; but. the stmt uuuie him lose Ids 
hulaoct anti i,ill l)at k into thi* Imiiu’, 
and ihere 1 was, fn ruly buketl in the 
embrace of my excellent leianve — 
lor aithoiiifh his arms wtue not i ound 
iiiy neck, /n/t. 

** Wilt) is that, and u Iiat is that, 
and what have 1 got lioM of now 
rouied Unde Liiilium, in purest Tip- 
peraiy. 

It is me, feir,*’ I shouted as loud 
8« I could In liovv, for as w<* rolhul 
over and over on the head of the 
Rtair, 1 discovered hi* had spur.s ou ; 
blit the devil a bit would in* ii lax in 
his hold of my neck with his legs, — 
“ me, your rloiiful nephew, llenjatidn 
Brail — hnl, for goodness sake, mind 
you have spurs on, unde.” 

‘‘ My nephew — my nephew, Ben- 
jamin Jbai),<>id yiuisay > — Oh, iiuir- 
dcr, lire, arui bollienuion of all smts 
— spurs, sii ' — sjmrH ? — Hookey, but 
ri) find stronger fare than spurs for 
you — You aie a lobber, sir — aiol»- 
ber— Murphy, you villain — Murphy 
— Dennirt — Potatoblos.soin — hi ing 
me a handsaw, till 1 cut his throat-— 
or a giinblet — or any other deltle- 
ri«»us eatable — Oh. you ihievrs of thti 
vvoi Id, why ilon’i you come and help 
your mantel y — Lights, hoys — lights 
— liubaboo I *' 

By this 1 had contiivcd to wriggle 
out of my Irish pillor}', and to with- 
draw n y corpus into the house, 
where 1 crept behind one of the half 
doors — any thing to he out of llm 
row. 1 could Jicar Unde Latham 
crawling about the daik room like 
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a big lobster, discoDsolate for the loss 
of his prey, arguing with himself 
aloud whether he were awake, or 
whether it was not all a dmmc, as he 
called it, and then shouting for his 
servants at one moment, and stutii- 
bling against the table, or falling 
rattle over a lot of chairs, that all 
seemed to have placed theinselves 
most provokingly in his way, tlie 
next. During ids solilocjuy, 1 heard 
Twig and Flamingo's Kupitressed 
laughter at the other end of the room. 
At length Mr Freuche tliundered in 
his gtopings against the sideboard, 
when such a clash and clang of 
glasHCH arose, us if he had been lite- 
rally the bull in the china shop. 

“ Ah,’* he said, it must be all a 
dranie, and L must have been looking 
at peoi>ie drinking — so let me wet 
iny whistle a bit —here’s the beve- 
rng4‘, so—iiow— ah, this i> tlie rum 
bottle — 1 know it by tlie snieli — and 
wlint else siiould 1 know it by '' — be ! 
he ! — if I could but lay my paw on a 
tumbler now, or a gla^s of any kind 
— ii(»t one to be found, I declare — 
Miirpby, you vilbiiu, wJiy don’t you 
come when 1 call you, hirrali'r*' — 
’J'iiere was now a couc<;rto of cough- 
ing, and snee/itjg, and o/r//, mr/t^ 
///;/, and yawning, as if fconi be- 
lu-alb. — “ Will these lazy rascals 
in‘ver make their appearance?” cou- 
liiiued Mr Frencbe, impatiently. — 
“ Well, 1 cannot hud e\en a tea- 
cup to make! some punch in — hard 
enough this in a inairs <»wu house, 
any liow—hut 1 liave the maleiials 
— and — and — now tor the fun of the 
thirjg— I will mix it Iiish fashion — 
deuce lake me if I don’t,” and there- 
upon 1 heard him nunihy ipnijL 
stiiiielhiiig out of one bottle— and 
then a long gftrgli , uunji * , out 

of another, apparently, for the gur- 
gling was on dirtereiit keys, — both 
followed by a long expiiatioii. lie 
then gave several jumps on the floor. 

He had, as 1 guessed, first swal- 
lowed the raw caulker from the rum 
decanter, and then sent down the 
lemonade to take care of it. ** Now, 
that ruin is very strong — stop, let 
me qualify it a bit with some more 
beverage— how thirsty I am, to be 
sure — murder I-— confound that wide- 
necked decanter.’* Here 1 could 
bear the liquid splash all over him. 
** There— so much for having a beau« 


tiful small mouth — why, Rory Mac* 
gregor, with that hole in Ids face 
from ear to ear, would liave drunk 
you the whole bottle without spill- 
ing a drop, and licre am 1, suflbcated 
and drowned entirely, and as wel as if 
1 iiad been dragged through tlie i5og 
of Allaii—Murpby, you scoundrel ?” 

Aiion, two negro servants, stretcli- 
ing and yawning, each with a candle 
in ills hand, made their appearance, 
one in his shirt, vviiii his livery coat 
hanging over his head, the cape pro- 
jecting over liis forehead, and a sleev e 
hanging down on each side ; the 
other vvitli his coat on certainly, hut 
8tei 11 foremost, and not another rag of 
any kind or diiscriplion whatsoever, 
except hits Kiimarnock nightcap. 

By the iiluminalioii winch those 
ebony candlesticks furnished, I now 
could see about me. The room we 
were in wasalmut twenty feet scjuare, 
panelled, cieli d, ami floored — it 
looked like a large* box — with uii- 
pniiiled, but. highiyqM)li;»)ied bard- 
wood, of the colour ul very old ma- 
hogany— handsomer than any oak 
panelling I had ever si*en. There 
was a door tliat communicated with 
the front piaz/ri, out of which we 
laid scramblcKl — another, that ojien- 
ed into a kind of back dining- ball, 
or large porch, and two on eatli 
liamJ, vvbieb open(*d into bedrooms. 
A sideboard was placf‘d by liie wall to 
the ligk’t, between ibe two bedroota 
doors, at vvbieb stood »i tall and very 
handsome ehitily genileman, wiio, if 
i had not iiistMiidy known him to be 
my uncle, from his likeiiess to my 
poor mother, 1 might, alter the ad- 
ventures of the day, and the oddities 
of mcs,sec(/rs my friends — (/it Twig of 
the Dream, and tlie h'lamingo of IVa- 
weep. Snipe, and Fiamiugo — have 
suspected some (|uiz or practical 
joke in the matter. 

Tlie gentleman, who evidently was 
not broad awake yet, was dr4‘>sed 
iu light- coloured kerseymere sinail- 
clothes, top-boots, wlute vest, and 
blue coat — he was very bald, exc*‘pt 
two tufts of jet-black hair behind Ids 
cars, bleudiiig into bushy whiskers. 
His foreliead was round and beet- 
ling, you would have said he was 
soinewliat bullet-headed, but the ob- 
duracy of this feature was redeemed 
by his eyebrows, which were thick 
and waU arched^ and^ like bitt bair 
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and whiskers^ jet-black — and by Ida 
genuine Irish sparklers, dark, Hash- 
ing, and frolicsome. 

His complexion was of the clear- 
est I had seen in Jamaica; I could 
never have guessed that lie had been 
above a feiv weeks from the “ hirst 
gem of the Sea,” and his features 
generally were large and well form- 
ed. TIumc was a playful opening of 
the lips every now and then, dis- 
closing nice ivory teeth, evincing, 
like his eyes, the native humour of his 
country. 

So, Master Murphy, you are 
there at last,” said he. 

“ Yes, massa—yes, massa.” 

** Pray, can you tell me, Murphy, 
if any one has arrived here — any 
stranger come into the house while 
1 slept then o.s/./e, as the ])layers 
say, “ or has it really and truly been 
ail a dnnnc t ” 

“ No see noting, massa — nor no- 
body” — 

“ You didn’t, oh — there, do you 
see any thing now ‘r ” said mine 
uncle — as he took the candle out of 
the black paw, and put the ]ight<»d 
end, with all the composure in life, 
into Murphy's open inoutii, where it 
shone through his cheeks like a 
rushlight in a winter turnip, until it 
burned the poor fellow, and he 
started back, overturning his sleepy 
coadjutor, Dennis, headlong on the 
floor. On wJiich signal, I'wig and 
h'lamingo, who were all this time 
coiled up like two baboons below 
the sideboard, like to choke with 
laughter, caught Uncle Frenclie by 
the legs, a limb a piece, wluj there- 
upon set up a regular howl — “ ach, 
murder,” and in turn capsized over 
the prostrate negroes, and all was 
confusion and vocileiation once 
inore,until my two travelling friends, 
who bad cleverly slipped out of the 
leaving my uncle clapperclaw- 
ing wdth bis serving-men, returned 
from the pantry, whither they had 
betaken themselves, and stood on 
the original held of battle, the land- 
fcke stair, each with a 
lighted candle in his hand, and mak- 
ing believe to be in great amaze- 
ment at the scene before them. 

“ Heyday,” cjuolli Twig, « what’s 
the matter. Master Frenclie \ — wdiat 
uproar is this in the house ? — we 
heard it at the Devil’s Gully, two 
miles off, believe me.” 


“Uproar?” shouted Uncle Latham, 
still sitting on the floor, scratching 
his poll—** uproar, were you pleased 
to say V — pray, who the mischief are 
you, gentlemen, who conceive your- 
selves privileged to speak of any 
little noise I choose to make in my 
own house? — tell me in an instant, or 
by the powers I will shoot you for a 
brace of robbers” — clapping the le- 
monade decanter to his bhuulder, 
blunderbuss fashion. 

Here iny kinsman gradually slew- 
ed himself round on his tail, and 
rubbing his eyes, coufionted me, as 
1 sat CfViled up behind the half door 
— *‘ why, here is a second edition of 
my dniine.” The very absurd ex- 
pression of face with which he said 
this, and regarded me, fairly upset 
iny gravity, already heavily taxed, 
and iosing all control, I laiiglied out- 
right. 

Another of them! and wlui may 
you l e, young gentlemivTi ’r — you 
sreni to find yoiiiselt at home, I 
think.” 

“ Uome, come,” said Fiaminfro — 
“enouirh of this nonsiurse — don’t \ ou 
know your fiii^nds Twig ami Fia- 
iniii:ro, Mr Frenclie?” 

** Twig and Flamingo, did you sny 
— Twig and Flamingo — Twig — oh 
dear, «>Ii dear — it is no diame after 
all— my clear fellow's, how are you ? 
—why, what a reception I liave 
given you — you rnu-»t have lliou:;ht 
me mad ?” B} this time he liad rot 
on his less again, and was weirOrn- 
iijg rny fellow'-travcdlers with great 
cordiiiiity, which gave me time to 
resume the perpendicular also. *‘ I « 
am so glad to see you — why, J.icob, 

1 did not look for you until Tues- 
day next, hut you ar e the welromer, 
my good boy — most heartily wed- 
come — how wet you must have got, 
though — boys, get supper — wliv, 
Felix, 1 am so rejoic’.ed to see you 
— supper, you villains^t^hy, we 
shall have a night oii’t, my lads.” 

“ Give me li*ave to introduce this 
young gexitlcrnau to you first,” said 
Twig, very gravely, leading me for- 
w'ai'd into the light, *‘ your nephew, 
Mr Benjamin Brail.” 

“ My nephew J” quoth Mr Frencho 
— •* wliy, there’s iny dnirne again — 
my nephew — wlien did he arrive?” 
— heie he held a caudle close to my 
face, as if my nose had been a candle- 
wick, and ho meant to light it, then 
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fumbling in bis bosom with llie other 
hand, he drew forth a miniature of 
mj' mother — “ my nephew— iny poor 
sister’s boy, Benjie — as like her as 

S OBsible, 1 declare— how are you, 
enjarnin ? — oh, Benjie, I am re- 
joiced to see you — my heart is full, 

full— how are” And as the tear 

glistened in his eye, he made as if 
he would have taken me in his arms, 
when a sudden light seemed to flash 
on him, and he turned sharply round 
to Twig — “ If you are playing me a 
tiirk here, Jacob ; if you are playing 
with the old inan's feelings, and al- 
lowing his dearest wish on earth to 
lead his imagination to deceive him 

ill this matter” 

Twig held out his linnd ; I could 
iHdice that the kind-hearted fel- 
low's own eye was moist. “ You 
cannot seriously believe me capa- 
ble of such conduct, Mr Frenche, 
with all my abmnliti<!s; i would 
sooner cut oH’ this right liand than 
play with tiu* kindly leelings or af- 
tecrioiis of any one, tar less with 
those of iny long-tried and liigiily- 
ci tcerned friend aiiti lie sliook my 
uncle’s piofi’crcd paw warmly as be 
s]>oke. 

“ 'I'ol, lol, do ridl — Murphy, Den- 
nis- sujiper, you \ iilains—sopper — 
Ifetijic, my dailiiig, kiss me, my b<»y 
— lam so happy — lol de roU * — here, 
in hi*! j(»y and dancing, lie struck his 
loi* shaiply against the leg of a tal>le; 
and as it Avas the member from 
whence the gout )«ad been but re- 
cently tlislodgi’d, ifie pain made him 
cliangi* Ids tune with a vengeance; 
so he c/(tig]it hol<I of the eiiircinity’' 
in one hand, and pirouetted, with 
iny assistance, to an arm-chair. Hut 
we W'ere all tired; ilierefore, sufl'icc 
it to say, that we had an excellent 
meal, and a drop of capital hot 
wlii*'ky- punch — a rare luxury in Ja- 
nrdca— and w'ore soon all liappy 
and snoo3!iDg in our coiiifoviable 
beds. 

The first thing I heard next morn- 
ing, before 1 got out of bed, was Mr 
Kory Maegregor, the Samaritan to 
whom our cards liad been carried 
tin* night before, squealing about the 
lioiise in his strong (/eliic accent, 
for hp spoke as broad as he did the 
dny he first left home sumo twenty 
years before. He was too proud, 1 
presume, to be obliged to the Eng^ 
lisherst as lie called them, even for a 
dasli of their lingo. He had come 


to invite us to dine with him on the 
following day, and the fame of my 
arrival having spread, a number of 
the neighbours also paid their re- 
spects during the forenoon, so that 
my levee was larger than mUny a 
German prince’s. 

Mr Maegregor, and the overseer 
of the neighbouringestate, remained 
that day to dinner; the latter was 
also a Scotchman, but a Lowlander, 
and although I always resist first im- 
pressions when they are unfavour- 
able, still there was something about 
him that 1 did not like — I felt a sort 
of innate antipathy towards him. 

From wdiat 1 was told, and indeed 
from what I saw, 1 knew that he was 
a w'cll-connccted and a well-educat- 
ed man, and both by birth and edu- 
cation far above the status of an 
overseer on a sugar estate in Ja- 
maica; hut he had bent himself, 
and stooped to his condition, instead 
of dignilying by his conduct an ho- 
nest altliougii humble calling. 

His manners bad grown coarse and 
familiar, and after dinner, when we 
were taking our wine, and Flainiiigo 
ami Twig were drawling out little 
lludeiick, much to our entertain- 
ment, this youth cliose to bring the 
subject of religion on the table, in 
some way or other 1 cannot well 
tell how. My uncle, I think, had 
a<>ked him if he hud attended the 
consecration of the new church or 
chapel, and he had made, a rough 
and indecent answer, expressing 
his lhankfuliiPHS to IL:ax'enl that he 
was above all bigotry, and had never 
been in a church, except at a fune- 
ral, since lie had left Scotland. He 
w as instantly checked by Mr Frenche, 
who was unexpectedly warm on the 
subject; but it seems this was not 
the first time he had offended in a 
similar way, and 1 was startled, and 
not a little pleased at the (fnssihg 
lie now received at the hands of my 
usually good-natured uncle. 

** Young gentleman,” said he, with 
a gravity that I was altogether un- 
prepared for, “ you compel me to 
do a thing 1 abhor at any time, espe- 
cially in my own house, and that is 
to toueh on sacred subjects at un- 
* timely seasons ; but this is not the 
first time you have offended in my 
presence, and under this roof, and I 
therefore am driven to tell you once 
for all, that I never will allow any 
sneering at sapred subjects at my 
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table. I just now asked you a sim- 
plo aud a civil qiiestlou, and you 
have returned me a uio^t indecent 
and uncliristian answer.’’ 

“ Christian- -Cln iMiiiii exclaim- 
ed the overseer; “ von believe in 
those thinirs I sripposer'” 

“ 1 believe my Ihble, sir,” rejoined 
niv uncle, as 1 hope you do ?’* 

(MjI” Said the overseer, “ Mr 
Frenche has iiiiiied Methodist,” and 
bnr^i iiiu* n vnli^ar lauah* 

|J<‘ had i:oiu! too tar, however. 
Mv uncle at this rose, and for seve- 
ral sec<Hids looked so witherin^ly at 
him. that, vviili all his effrontery, I 
cmild perceive his self-possession 
evapoiaiiiit: lapidly. 

“ Methodist, sir— Methodist 1 am 
none, unless to believe in the reii- 
uioii of my fatimrs be MelluKlism. 
JlcHven kiiow-s, whatever my belief 
in iy be, niy jtraciice is little akin to 
wliat theirs was ; ]>nt let roe tel) yon, 
oin*t‘ for all, that, althouiili I arii al- 
ways reluctant to cast iisitional le- 
flections, it is your S'otch- 

nien wlto, wliaiever liu'v may have 
been in their own countiy, and theirs 
we all know to be a hiirhiy religious 
an<! iiiotcd <»ne, become, when left 
to themselves in .lamaica, beyond all 
coinpai'ison, the, mo^l religions of 
the whole conimunirv*. How this 
comes alxiut 1 cannot tcM ; but I see, 
young man, false* modesty )j;m over- 
laid your better seii.'^e, and made 
you ashainmi of what should have 
been y<Mir glory to avow, as it will 
assuredly lie one day your greatest 
consolation, it you are a reasonable 
being, wljen you c(*me to die. At 
all evetJls, it you rlo not believe what 
you have ».«) iinpi operiy eiideav’oured 
to make a je-it of, I ;//7/ y<m. If yuu 
do believt*, and yet so speak, I 
s/tisi you ; and I recommend you 
herealter, instead of lilu^ljin^aoavovv 
the Chrisiiari principles that 1 know 
were early instilled into your mind, 
to blush at your conduct, whenever 
it is such as we have just witnessed ; 
but let uft change the subject, i say, 
Beujie, let us have a touch of poli- 
tics — politics.” 

Here the kind-hearted old man’s 
anxiety to smootli the d{>wiifall of 
tho Hiilky young .Scotchman was so 
appaif nf, that W'e all lent a hand to 
help him to gitlier way on the other 
tack; but our .Scotch friend could 
not stomach being ahown up, or put 


dow^n, whichever you may call it, so 
peremptorily; and the first dinner 1 
ate ill mine uncle’s house was any 
thing but a pleasant one. We had 
the whole of the next forenoon to 
ourselves. Many a long and kindly 
family yarn was spun betw'een us ; 
but as tliis is all parish uew's, I 
will not weary the. reader with It, 
sitiiply contenting myself with sta- 
ting, that, before we began to pre- 
]>are for our ride, I had move rea- 
son than ever to Jbc grateful to my 
dear uncle. 

At two o’clock w»e mounted our 
liorscs, and set out, accoiiijianied by 
M**ssrs Twig and KJainingo, to dine 
wdih our IJitrhland friend, lloderick 
MHcgri'irur. Ksqiiire. Wc rode along 
llic in(t rval or pns^age. between two 
liwi'e cnne-pieces, the richest on the 
e^tate, which was situated in a dead 
level, i-uit (Minded by low liitieslone 
liills. Hy the w’ay, the locality of 
Ballywindle was very peculiar, and 
merits a woid or two us we scull 
nIonL^ Stop, and 1 w ill paint it to 
tlie comprehension of all the woild, 
as ilius— -Take a pum h bowl, or any 
other vess'*l you choov* approach- 
ing to the same shape, and till it half 
full ot black mould ; pop three or 
four lumps of sugar into the centre, 
so that they may stick on the suit. ice 
of tin* mould, without sinking above 
a halt of their diameter. Th(*y arc 
the wmks, lioiliiiL^ house, still- hoiisi*, 
tra'-h-house.s, and mill-Ijouses. 'J''h(*n 
drop a large lump a little on one 
side, aud balance a very liny one on 
the top of it, and you have, the small 
insulated hill on which the great 
house ftUiiids. As for the edges of 
the vessel, lliey an? the limestone 
hills, suiToundiiig the small circular 
valley, the faces of them being co- 
vered with fjiiinea grass pieces, 
sprinkled wiili orangtj and other 
fruit-trees, both grass and trees tind- 
ing their sustenance of black earth, 
as they best may, amongst the clefts 
of tlie honey-cornhed limestone that 
crops out iu all directions, of which 
indeed the liills arc f*nttrely com- 
jmsed, without any superstratum 
of earth whatever. You see the 
place now, I suppose ? Well, but to 
make ii plainer htill— take a sheet of 
paper, and entmpiv it in your hand ; 
then throw it on the table, and you 
have a good idc?a of one of those 
hills, and not a bad one of the gene- 
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ral Btirface of the island taken as a 
whole. 

Tire ridgCH of the hills were in 
this case covered with high wood. 
So now let us get hold ol our yarn 
once more. The field on the right 
hand, from a Large sinh-hulcy as it is 
called, or aperture in the centre, I 
love to be particular, was called 
“ Tom’s Pot,” and the cane-patch on 
the left, “ Mammy Pohler s Bot- 
tom.” 

I found that a level cane-piece 
ill such a situation was always called 
a liiiltum. Again, as for those sink- 
holes, or cavern?, in the r(»ck, 1 can 
compare them,fiom their hinuosiiies, 
to nothing more aptly than the hu- 
man ear. They generally seem to 
In* placeil in situations, where they 
answer the purpose of natural drains 
to carry <dl the water; the one in 
<|ue^tion, for ire^lance, always lecei- 
\ing the drainings of the little valley. 
Mini iieter tilling, having a rotiiinii- 
incatitui, hetond douhr, with sorrio 
of tlie innnln ile'S sti eaiidet^, gul- 
lies, (»r small ri\ers, that cioss one's 
path at i'V(*iy tuin in this “ land of 
streams,” as the. tiame Jatuaica im- 
pnits ill the ( liaiib tongue, as 1 Jmve 
heard say. 

'I’he canes grew on each side of 
the inlet v:d to the height of eighteen 
or twenty feet; hut as they did not 
arch o\ ei head, they atVordeil uo shel- 
ter from the sun, although they pre- 
sented the breeze n-acidug us, and 
it was in conserpreiice most coiisu- 
luediy hot. 

‘‘ Now for a cigar to coo/ one,” 
(juolh 'J'wig, chip|dng away, cigar in 
mouth, with his small ilini and steel, 
as we br'irau to ascend the narrow 
corkscTtMVjrathtljatspii ailed through 
the rocky grass piece bounding the 
cane fields. 

After wo had zigzagged for a 
qnart<*r of an hour on the face of the 
lull, we nttained the breezy summit, 
where the (Juiiiea grass-piece ended, 
and entered, beneath the high wood, 
on a narrow bridle-path, that pre- 
Beiitly led ns through a guava plan- 
tation, the trees heavily laden with 
the fruit, whicli makes a capital pre- 
serve, hut is any thing but nice to 
eat raw. It is in shape and colour 
somewhat like a small yellow pip- 
jun, with a reddish pulp, and ihci fla- 
v<iui' being rather captivating, 1 had 
demolished tw'o or three, when Fla* 


mingo picked two very fine ones, 
and shortened sail until 1 ranged 
alongside of him. He then delibe- 
rately broke first the one and then 
the other, and held up the halves to 
me ; they were both full of worms. 

“ Dangerous for cattle,” quoth 
Don Felix, drily. 

“ Come, that is rough wdt, Fla- 
mingo,” chimed in Twig. “ But ne- 
ver mind, Mr Brail. Cows do die 
of hots sometimes hereabouts, after 
trespassing ; but then you Know 
they' also die of a suifeit of wet 
clover. At all events, there is no- 
thing biicedical about you.” 

“ Bots,” thought 1; “ how remaik- 
ahly genteel and comfortable, and 
what an uncommonly delicate fi uit 
for a dessert.” 

l..f*aving the guava jungle, we 
proceeded through a district that 
seemed to have once been in culti- 
vation, as all the high timber, w ith 
the exception of a solitary inaho- 
gari}" or cedar here and there, w as 
cut down, and there tvas nothing to 
he seen but a thicket of palma 
('hristi, or castor oil bushes, on 
e\eryhide. There had apparently 
been some heavy showers on this 
tahlelaml during the time we had 
been winding up the hill, as the 
hushes and long grass were spaiK- 
liiig brilliantly with rain-drops, and 
the ground ivas heavily saturated 
with water. 

“ Hillo, Twig, my darling,” sung 
out unele Latham, wdio was the 
steriiriiOHi of all, except the servants, 
as tve htnoig along the narrow path 
in single file, “ mind you take the 
road to the right there — it will save 
us a mile.” 

*• Ay, ay, sir,” returned he of the 
Dream. 

Master Flamingo was between 
liim and me, and was busy at this 
moment securing his fowling-piece 
that he carried in his hand, as the 
fame of abundance of teal and quails 
in the Maegregor’s neighbourhood 
had reached him before starting. 

“ What a very beautiful bird that 
i.s, Mr Brail,” here he pointed with 
his gun to the huge branch of a cot- 
ton-tree that crossed the path over- 
head, where a large parrot was 
perched, looking at us; one moment 
scratcliing its lieak with its claws, 
and the next, peeping knowingly 
down, and slewing its head first to 
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one side, and then to the other— a 
parrot, amongst the feathered tribes, 
is certainly what a monkey is 
amongst quadrupeds. 

1 should like to briug that chap 
down now,*’ said Flam, stopping in his 
career, so that we all became clus- 
tered ill a group about him, and stiit- 
ing the action to the word, ho, with- 
out any farther warning, dropped the 

rein into the hollow of his arm, and 
taking aim, let drive— and aw^ay wont 
the wiiole party lieltor skolUu' at the 
report, in every direetion, by a beau- 
tit ul centrifugal movenieut. If we 
had been rockets disposed like the 
hpokes of a cart-wheel, j with the 
matches converging to a centre, and 
liredallat once, we could scarcely 
have radiated more suddenly— so 
away we flew crashing tlirough the 
wot bushos, some of us nearly un- 
horsed amongst them, if the truth 
were known, and such slioiiting from 
whites and blacks, and upioarious 
laughter, as wo all got once more in- 
to sailing order I 

“ Now, friend Felix,” said Twig, 
as he and his hoix; emerg<‘d iioin 
the brushwood, with his pale yellow 
nankeens as daik with moi>rurc» as 
a wot sail, and his shirt fiili and 
collai::^as if the garment had been 
donned fresh from the wa^'hiug tub, 
with the large silveiy glo!)uU*s ot 
moisture as thickly clustcicd on the 
black silk hogs of his coat as dia- 
monds on the l^owtager Lady Castlo- 
reagh’b stomaciier — there’s a simiJe 
for you, — “now, friend Felix— give 
OUK some notice next time you begin 
your fusilado,if you please. Why, did 
you ever see a pulk of ('os?iHcks on 
the forage, MrFrenche V— I declare I 
am glad to find myself on the beaten 
path again, for my horse took so 
many turoH that 1 was fairly dum- 
founded, and having no poeket- com- 
pass nor a sextant to take, the sun by 
— you perceive I have been at sea. 
Master Brail — I thought 1 should 
Lave been lost entirely, until you 
should be piloted to me some days 
hence by the John Crows. But ah, ye 
little Ashes, what is that— what is 
that?” 

It was neither more nor loss 
than the sound of an ill- blown, 
yelling and grunting bagpipe. We 
rode on — the diaboiic.al instrument 
squealing louder and louder, until 
the path ended in a cleared space 


amidst the brush-wood, with a small 
one-story wattled liouse in the cen- 
tre, having a little piaz/.a in front, 
with a yard or two at each end, shut 
in with wooden blinds sadly bleach- 
ed by tbe weather. I'liere was a 
group of half naked negroc.) 8<]uat- 
ting before it, and a number of liitle 
naked black children, and a sprink- 
ling of brown ones, runuiug about, 
and puddling in a dirty ]umd, 
amongst iimumernble ducks, fowls 
of many kinds, and at least a dozen 
pigs. “ No signs of any approach to 
famine in the land at ail events,” 
thought I. 

There was no rail or fence of any 
kind eru'losinc thi^ huiuiiiig, wltich 
was neither more nor le*-h than a 
fcuperior kind of neciD-koU'-e. Ic 
sttkod (111 the \ery eiL'e, eml in fact 
was ovtMfth idowetl l»y soiru* I'iiianne.' 
tiees, bein ;:lh uho>t* Iku v li 
dimousistns it shratik to a do r kt'om I, 
of the hiiili lorest, a maL-'ml)- 

Ci'iit ^i^l,l throi.'L-h vvl.ich op'^ned 
ii.;ht behiml i>, (!\ ^ • a 

bioken lip and o’rtply i joi »J, 
the path, app iT i-uily, ivhirli 

some loM\ y rinihf r had l>. < n drawn, 
it being |>ait of Iloi}'^ tjade to pie- 
paie noli lodt’iK and odor laii:** 
]deees <»f leard-wood vei|uii’til for the 
cstaU s li'dow. 

In front of this she i! — full fig, in 
regular llighlaud coNtiiint*, pliilahcg, 
bhorl lioM.*, green coatee, honm laiid 
feather, loaicljcd ilo* b;u;piper, 
nho.*.e stiaihs loid -urpii^ »1 U' so 
imieh, !»!o\v ji.g l.i*i ..;oen!, and 
strutting and SKueJj’tjg ijla‘ a tuikt^y 
coi k, to some most barbarous nux- 
tiire of “ a gatheiing of the i lanh ” 
and the negro tune of “ Guinea 
corn, I love for nyani you.” 

The fellow was a negro, and as 
black an the, ace of sputii's — shade of 
Ossian, letlhy depaited heroes here- 
after recline, on clouds of tobacco 
smoke— and as wo a])proacbed he 

loud and louder blew,” to the great 
cliscoinfiture of our w hole ])any, as 
tlie an! trials we bestrode seemed to 
like the “ chanter” as little as they 
did the report of Flamingo’s gun, 
one and all resolutely nTusing to face 
the peifonner — so there we were, 
all jam toed, snorting, and funking, 
and splashing each other to the eyes 
with mud of the complexion of pfas 
hrose, in the narrow path, with I'wig 
and 1, the head of the column as it 
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wero, iho only individiiuls vi!>iblo on 
tlifj of lli« brush- wood. 

“ 1 say, Rory — Rory Mac^jt-ego**/’ 
t-.lioiitt'd T\vi^,“ do or**r— dott-ll 

} our black biii/|)ipcr to 'dve o\ i*r bis 
iiJO'^t inl'crnal noise, and be liuiu^cd to 
Iiiiii--^or we iiiust all lionie‘a^/:iiii 
without our diiiiier — juuio of our 
borses will (itJ)(turlic in tin; face of 
such cl salutation, don't you see V ’* 

“ Oil ay, ou ay,” r« joined R*jry, 
riner^iijt: fnnn the bou-e hiinseif, 
dressed, like liis nnin, in full iliuli- 
iand costume- -and li.ivini^ desiied 
the piper in (im '/r, witli the air of 
tli(‘ hundrtdili and tiltieth cousin to 
“ her Cirace the Tuke,” to cea'^e h<r 
hittiCHiitfj, lie inarshiiil.'d us hit*# the. 
Jiouse, i‘\i(lenlly in iu> small sur- 
pIi^e tluit any bucathiiu: c!i‘aluie 
wliatei (‘r, hijied or ijuadi uiievl, 
siiouhl have any ilie •'mailer L nbj.*c- 
tiiiils to tl.e *■ </t lli.‘ f ‘ ! >. * 

The bajpljier, we lound afur- 
wanls, liis wbmu lie 

bed I.iLmi to Seoihrid v. iih !•hu t ome 
two vi' iiM bidoie, am) ( aji.-.’u d i»irn 
llmi'e, llii(0ii:h the iii-tiuu.enl'dity of 
II I hj^lilaiMj t ei’jeiUi’, Ui iln, i>i iiiI.jjH*y 
We !• ui vM!ni^-td. 1 ;.sn ewr, let me 
be l.j.K'sl— be 1M-, i\.tl u- with the 
nJo^t siipv'i eoiiid.aii, kiiidiMs% and 
vslo'ii ut‘ J'.atl lejjed i.,io h.e inner 
jiau oi ilie linuM', wioeh was his 
diiiini’'-]jnl!, he ea\i- the woid lor 
omij ■!, ami, e^eI} liji.je lonsidercd, 
the set out was <-\ci (’dinal> tomd — 
V. c bad r. imlde, pea lowl — a yiiunc; 
tuikey -a c.ipitii la.iui i of beef — a 
beauliftii sinal! joint ol mutton, ex- 
cellent iiiuuntaui mulUf, n di'-h of 
cra\-lisli, and a Muail sortoffiesb- 
Avaier lobster, three or four liimss 
]#iyirer ibiin a !-;i^'e }>:awn, wbicli 
an; found in L'l'eat pi* nry b duw 
the stones in the Jam.iiia nmunuiii 
streams — black or l.i.id-crabs, w ild- 
duck, and wild Guiiiea fowl, and n 
parrot- pie — only fancy a pariot- 
pie-^w iUl piireoiis, and 1 don’t know 
wbfit bcsidoM -in truth, a iVa-st for 
six times our minibiu* — but in tiio 
opinion of our liost, there appeared 
to be Honiothiiu^ wanting still. 

“ Tuiiean.” ibis was our fi lend the 
nmsluan, wbo bad laid down bis in- 
stnimeut to ofheiate as butler — 
“ Tiincan, wliar iiao ye stowed tae 
backia — wbar bae ye stowed tae 
backis, mail ?~a Ueeland sbentle- 
man’s tinner is nae tinner ava with- 
out tae backisi’* 


Me no know, niassa,” quoth the 
(yeltie nciict. 

“ You ton’t know-ten you pehu- 
vet to know, sir — Maister Frenclie, 
sliall 1 lielp you to a spanl of tae 
peacock hi n / — Maistcr Flamingo, 
will you opligti me py cutting up tae 
luikey jiolt ? ” 

“ All ilio pleasure in life— whew ! 
— wbiit is this V ” as a cloud of frag- 
rant \apoui* gushed from the plump 
breast of tin; bird. 

“ As 1 am a slientleman, if tae 
prute peasl of a cook has iia stull'et 
tae turkey ]ic»lL we tae hackis — as I 
am a slientleman.” 

“ And what is this, then,” said 
Ductor Tt>/.y, a mighbouring sur- 
ucon, who WHS one of the party — 
\iui\ Vi. f({hlc looking per- 

soinge in Cl cry seime of ibe word, 
as a dish, ciuitaining the \eiituble 
to all appearance, was banded 
over bin ‘•lioulder and placed on tlie 
luhle. “A deuced g(M)ti-looking allair 
it i>, 1 tlec bn e,” looking at it through 
e>egl;e.s — ‘Msere is the real hag- 
gi«., Master idncgiegor, here it is.” ' 

•‘All, so i', — so it is”— (jijotli 
Umy, ruM i'ig his hands. “ Here, 
ymy — hcie, 'I'uiican— piing it here- 
let v.w 1 ut ii. up inystli — let me 
cut it inysell/' 

If \v:i^ accordingly placed before 
Roiy, who, all impalience, plunged 
hi i knife into it — murder, what a 
and no woiider,i’or it actu- 
ally p: o\ ed to be the guava pudding, 
t!.ar ilie tii unki u cook had stuffed in- 
to the sheep’s stomach I 

iiov. evm*, we all lead a good laugh, 
d<»ujg gnai honour, nolwithbiand- 
ing, lo an exeelleiit dinner ; and 
wiien we, beiJian to enjoy ourselves 
over our wine. Dr Tozy and Twig, 
iiidi d Jiiid abeited by I'lamiugo, 
amused us all (‘xceiidingly by ilie 
fun they evtrm teil from our friend 
Roiy. Mr Maegregor not being 
tpiiie so polished a gentleman as 
b;s ]\iiijeMy George IV., Iiad been 
rather particular iu liis notice of Mr 
Twig’s coat — the colour did not 
please liiiii. 

” Noo, I taresay, Mnister Twick, 
you ca' that pine— a piue coat — put 
J think itinairplack tan plue.” 

“ Wh}^ Mac, you are not so far 
wrong, it is more black than blue.” 

« All, so I thought,” quoth Rory. 

“ And ril give" you the reason, if 
you promise not to tell/’ said Twig. 
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" It is the first trial piece of my nev 
patent cloth/* 

Your patent rlolh/* whispered 
the last of the Goths, “ have you a 
patent for cloth ? ’’ 

** To be sure 1 have— that never 
loses the colour, anil is as impervi- 
ous to wet as a lawyer’s wig, or a 
duck’s will!?/’ 

“ It ill no pe a Wackintosh, will it V** 
Mackintosh,” exclaimed his 
jovial friend— “ Mackintosh — why 
C’harley cannot hold the caudle to 
nic — no, no, it is the first spun out of 
— here lend me your lugs/* and he 
laid hold of the High land man's ear, 
80 as to draw his head half across 
the table in a most ludicrous fashion. 
It is made entirely out of negro 
wool/* 

“ jVecroo wool 't *’ rejoined Tlory, 
lying hack in Ids chair, holding 
up his hands, and looking to the 
roof, with a most absurd expression 
of face, half credulous, lialf doubt- 
ing — “ wool from lae veritaple 
iiegers* heads, tid you say ? ’* 

“ Negro head wool, I’ory, every 
fibre of it. The last liale 1 sent home 
was entirely eoinposedot the nuttiiiiri 
shearing of my own peo])le at ihe 
Dream -I sent it to some tnanulac- 
turing friends of mine in Halifax” — 
and, lioldiijg out his sleeve — there, 
the Duke of Devonshire patronises 
it, J assure ye — uotbing else will go 
dowm next season at Aliiiack's/’ 

“ Allinac’s? ’* exclaimed Rory, ‘Uo 
30 U mean to say it will shoopersede 
lae forty-second tartan 'i ” 

“ Ay, and ninety-second too. How- 
ever, 1 find it will not take on indigo 
fieely, in conseipjence of the essen- 
tial oil.” 

“ Oil I ’* said lloiy ; “ (‘reeshy 
prutes/' 

** So, in consequence, I intend after 
this to confine the, manufacture to 
black cloth, which wdli reijoire no 
dye, you know; if you choose to 
contract, Rory, I w'iil give you half- 
a-croivn for all you can deliver dur- 
ing the next year— or threepence a 
fb*ece-head, 1 mean — and that h the 
top of the market for Spanish wool — 
but it must he clean — free of— you 
understand ? ’* 

Hy the way 1 perceived that Dr 
Tozy and P’lamingo were both lite- 
rati in a small way, and one or two 
amusing mistakes took place on the 
part of Master Rory Maegregor— ■ 


who, of all points of the compass, had 
no pretensions that way. 

The conversation had turned on 
Irish politics, and Mr Frenche had 
just remarked tliat, nothwithstand- 
ing all the noise and smoke of the 
demagogues who lived and battened 
on the disturbances of the country, 
he saw, when he was last in Ireland, 
that, although there were? certainly 
very few influential men of respect- 
ability or projierty who countenan- 
ced them or their doings, yet, strange 
as it appeared, there were some. 

“Oh yes — uiidouhtedi}"/* exclaim- 
ed Tozy, an i^i^h^la^ himself; “ but 
very few — very tew indeed— mere 
drops in the bucket — njri nnnUs in 

“ Fat H tal, toctoi* y — is tat Creek ? ** 

“ Yes — it means capital brandy tor 
a long diiiik,’* said rozy, swigging 
oil* bis glass of cold biantly giog as 
coolly .18 possible. 

“ What an expiessive larigunge! — 
maist as inucli sae as tae Gaelic, 'l o 
you know, by the vi'iy sooml, 1 
guessed it was sofnetbiiig apoot 
)>raiity and a Jong uinky” quoib 
Rory. 

“ Vot: shine to-day, doctor/’ sp/nl 
Twig; — and piestnily Flamingo, in 
the course of some hterar) talk with 
I'ozy, incidentally brongbl in some 
notice of the Decameron of Rm* 
cac.cio. 

Roiy pricked iifi bis ears at this, arid, 
determined to show his conversa- 
tional powers, being by this time ab.o 
a little ii: the wind, he, alter a mo- 
ment’s thought, swore stoutly that he ‘ 
knew turn very W(dl— as fine a chicl 
as ever pore, the name of Gaiiieron, 
and her place was anc of tae finest in 
the west coast of Aikyleshire — na, 
am no Hliust shure ]uit she may pi* a 
farawa* cousin of Loehiet’s hersell ” 

“ The, very same," quoth Twig, 
who now entered on a long rambling 
conversation with the Maegregor, 
trotting him out most admirahly, and 
buttering him an inch thick— *‘’\VJiy, 
you do make the shrewdest remarks, 
Mac;— shrewd! nay, the wiseat, I 
should say. You really know enrif 
ihimj and erm/ tmly — you are a per- 
fect Solon/* 

Flamingo here saw, and so did J, 
that Maegregor whether ho began 
to see tliat Jacob was quizzing him 
or not, 1 could not tell— looked as 
black as thunder, ao he good-hu- 
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mouredly struck iu with — Now, 
Jacob, do hold your tongue — you 
are such a chatterbox ! ’* 

” Chatterbox ! — to be sure — I can’t 
help it. I have dined on parrot-pie, 
you know, 

** 1 wiHh tue hat peen hoolets (or 
your Hake, Maister Twick,” said Ro- 
tlerick, fiercely. 

“ Why, Rory, why ? An owl-pie 
would not (jiiite Huit niy complexion. 

— But, liaiig it, man, what is wrong? 
Judging f'lom your own pliyniog, one 
might HMppoHe you liad been making 
your dinner on the bird of Minerva 
yiHirself.” 

“ Maisiter Twick,’* said Rory, with 
a face as »our an \ inegar, “ 1 am un- 
willing to pe un(i\il in niy own 
hou^e ; — put I red you no to pe aae 
free \vi’ your nicknumeR.” 

“ NicknamcMl” interjected Twig, 
in great surprise. 

*• Yes, sii — you h.'ive taken tae un- 
wairantHple iiperty of cailiog me a 
S diin— yes, nir, a S(jlau. — lid you 
mean it onVnsiwIy, sir ? ” 

“ No olVence, Mac,” shouted Twig, 
“none in the JeuRt — Od'ciice I — in 
lik<‘inng 3 'ou t<» Solon, the glory of 
Ciieecc — the great lawgiver — tiie 
yl //,/ //Zo// Solon ! ” ‘ 

R(»ry arew ti antic at this (as he 
thought) additional insult. — “ ( Veese 

— ('reese I — I ken o’ nae .Solan*^, Rir, 
put tae filthy ill-fauivd [»irds Ut lee\e 
in tae waier.” 

“ Hut, Jlory, my dear fellow** 

“ Tou t tear fellow me, sir , — Yon 
may ca’ lliem what ye like, sir, in 
i'uf st — ]»ut a Solan nr tae (’raik of 
Ailsie^ is ca’d a cuse, Hir, an’ iiaetliing 
else, 1 ken tat, sir, 1 ken tat; and if 
4 »ny shentlenians will tare to liken 
Roterick Macgregor to sic an ill-fla- 
voured jiird, sir, py ’ 

" 1 assure you, upon my honour, 1 
said Sohni, and not Soif/ii, Mac,” 
fpiolh Twig. “ 'riierc, ask Tozy -- 
You know 1 would not say an uncivil 
thing to you, Rory, for the world.” 

The (’elt was pacified at length, 
througli the good ofiices of the doctor, 
and we all held on in good fellow- 
ship. But ns the evening wore away, 
the musquittoes began to be very 
troublesome, as we could feel our- 


selves, and /war if wc had Hot felt, 
from their loud buzzing, as well as 
from our host’s sounding slaps on 
his bare limbs, the kilt not being 
just the tiling for a defence against 
Monsieur Musquitto. Indeed, after 
Rory’s localities bad been fairly ex- 
plored by these stinging pests, we 
suflered little, as they left us all, iu 
comparative peace, to settle in clouds 
on tiie unfortunate Highlander’s na- 
ked premises. 

At length he could stand it no 
longer. — “ T un can ! "--.then a loud 
slap on Ins thigh ; — “ Laclddii ! ” — an- 
other slap; — “ Maciiito'^h, pring a 
prush, pring a prush ! ” — and a ne- 
gro appeared forthwith with a bunch 
of green twdgs with the leaves on. — 

Noo, Macintosh, kang pehiw tae 
table with your priisli, and priiRh iny 
leeks free from tae awluJ plakues. 
Prusli, ye piiite, prush ! ” 

Tills scheme iiad the desired ef- 
fect ; the enemy was driven off, and 
Roiy, in tlie fulness and satistaciioii 
of his liearr, now inNiKtcd on setting 
Tuiican to give us a regular /y?//? or//, 
as lie called it, on the bagpipe, whe- 
ther we would or not. 

I had observed Quacro, who bad 
accoiiipanied us, and that misebief- 
inaker, Sejuire Flamingo, in closii 
contahiilniii n while dinner was get- 
ting ready, and I made sure of wit- 
nchhing some comical issue of their 
comj)lot before long, in which I was 
not disappointed, for tiie Mack srr- 
geaiit now ushered iu the bagpiper, 
wition, 1 could ptuceive, he had fud- 
dled pretty consiilerably, besides ad- 
ding to liis rig in a most fantastical 
manner. He had, it seems, persuaded 
the poor creature that he was by no 
niean.s complete witliout a queue, 
and powder in his hair ; so he now 
appeared with his woolly poll co- 
vered with flour, and the spout of 
an old tin wateringpau, wiili a tuft 
of red hair from the tail of a cow 
stuck into the end of it, attached to 
the back of his head by a string. In 
the midst of this tuft I saw a small 
red spark, and when he approached 
there was a very p«*rceptible burning 
smell, as of the smouldering of a slow 
match. 


• A rem.'irlv.dJe insulated rock in th? Frith of CUde, famous for its solan geese, ftoin 

erhich (the rocA, not the geese,) the Marquis of Ailsa takes his title. 
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** Now, Mr Flamingo,” said I to 
our friend, ”1 see you are about 
wickedness— No more percussion 
powder, I liopc ? ” 

He trod on my toe, ao<l wiiiked- 
— “ IliiBh, you sliall see.” 

Wlien l uncan lirst e^ntered, he 
had, to save biiiiseU horn falling, sat 
down oil a chair close by the door, 
with his back to us. This waa alto- 
getlier out of character, for Tuncan 
plumed himself on his breeding. 

“ Is tat your miiiners, you plack 
rascal ? ” cried llory. “ Kel up, 
sir, or ” 

(,Juacco was at liaiid, aud assist- 
ing the sable retainer to rise, got him 
on his pins; and when he had fairly 
planted him on ids parade ground, 
whicli was the end of the pia/za far- 
thest from us, lie seemed to recover 
liini'^elf, blew up Jns pipes, and be- 
g-oi to walk mechanically backwards 
and forwards steadily enough. Fla- 
inhigu kept his eye on him \ery ear- 
iie.''i.y, while a muhII twitch of his 
cheek, ju>t below his eve, every 
now uiui then, and a sliglit lifting of 
tJuf corner ol iiU mouiii, sboweil iliat 
tlie madca)) was waiting in expci ta- 
tii/n of some fuii. All convei ‘'Htioii 
hud been tuiily swau»ped by the in- 
ternal pipes — llodeiick’s jhmcocIv- 
h', n, had slie been alive, could not 
Jiave made herself hetir;), so vv'e had 
iioiliirig else for it but to look at 
each other, and listen to the Idack 
bagpiper. I am sure 1 wished Idiii 
any vvJjerc but wbere be was, wbeu, 
just as he Jiad turned his back to us 
111 one ot liis ])cnduiurii movements, 
a jet of spaiks like those from a 
t-^uib ihsued from bis (pieue, which, 
dinnk as he was, made him turn 
round fast enough; and the instant 
he found that the. fire was fizzing 
from his own tail, he dashed down 
Ids bagpipes, rushed out of ilie 
house, and never stopped until he 
was up to the neck in the muddy 
duck- pond before the door, still fiz- 
zing most furiously, lii a vain at- 
tempt to rid himself of file annoy- 
ance, he dipped his Jiead below the 
water, and just as he disappeared, a 
crack — crack — crack showed that 
the stjuib had eventuaied^ as the Yan- 
kees say, in the usual manner, viz. 
in a zigzag or cracker. 

h turned out afterwards, as 1 sus- 
pected, that Quacco, who was a to- 
lerable lii eworker, amongst his other 


accomplishments, at Flamingo's in- 
stigation liad beat up some charcoal 
and gunpowder, moistening the mass 
well, and filled the tin tube which 
composed poor Tuncan’s queue with 
it. 

Great was the amazement of Mas- 
ter Roderick at all this, and loud 
were his exclamations as his retainer 
was dragged out of the pond, more 
dead than alive with fear, and all 
but choked with mud ; but, seeing 
he had been drinking, and, what 
was mure in blacky's favour, his 
inasler having been indulging him- 
self, he was, after much entreaty, 
pleased to send the poor fellow 
home, instead of clapping him in the 
stocks. 

A littiC mulatto boy, also in a kilt, 
liad been the* chief agent in the ex- 
tiicatioii of poor 'ruucaii. 

“ Ah, Laclilau,” saiil Mr Frenche 
to this lad, “when did you leiurnV 
Why, 1 thought you were in Scot- 
land I ” 

“ So he was,” said R()ry. “ 1 sent 
him last fall to my sister in tae 
Westi'in lliehlaiitls, tluit is married 
lae minister; ]>ut she reiuined 
tae puir callaut hy ueM post, saying 
him was HUt'piised that 1 should make 
no moie ot sending home my — Fll 
m* say wliat — and them yellow too, 
than if lh» y were sae inony tame 
iijoiikeys — ‘ and to a minister’s 
hoo'^e ! ' — Maype, if they hat na 
hi*atd of my colVee crop liav ing been 
purued in the stole, and if I hat no 
loiiiotten to say ony thing npoot the 
caliani's poord, they wad ua hae 
been sae straitlaced.” 

It w'HH now' gelting dark, — the 
liorseH liad l>een some time at the 
door, and we were about saying 
good-night to Kory and Flamingo, 
who was to lake up his (piarters for 
the evening, in order, as previously 
at ranged, to his having a day 'a 
shooiiiig at wild-duckM and pigeons 
oil the morrow, when it Hiidd(?uly 
came on to rain, as if a waterspout 
had hurst overhead ; bo the animals 
were ordered hack into the stable, 
as it was out of the question start- 
ing in P 11 ell a 

VVe had coffee, and were waiting 
impatiently for it to clear, hut it came 
dow'ti faster and faster, and began 
to thunder and lighten most aw- 
fully. 

I am not ashamed to acknowledge 
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that a Btorm of this description al- 
ways moves me; and although the 
rest of the party carried on in the 
inner hall at a game at whist, while 
Roderick and 1 were having a hit at 
backgammon in a corner, and none 
of them appeared to care much about 
it, yet one explosion was so loud, 
so bimultaneous with the blue blind- 
ing ilash, and the reverberations im- 
mediately afterwards thtnuJered — I 
can find no stronger word — so tre- 
mendously overhead, making the 
whole house shake, and the glasses 
ring on the sideboard, that both par- 
ties suddenly stopped in the middle 
of their amusement. Where I sat 1 
had a full view into the long vista of 
the natural wood already mentioned, 
f<^stoon(‘d from tree to tree -with 
the most fantastic network of with<‘s, 
which, betw'cen us and the lightniriir, 
looked like an em»rmous spider’s 
w’cl). Another bright llaMli sifrain 
lit tip the rreesses of tlte forest, 
showing ns distinctly, althougli but 
for a iiioimuit, a long string of iniile«, 
loaded with coll’ee bacs, a daik fi- 
gure* mounted on eveiy third animal, 
and blasting oery object, e\en the 
niasst‘s of green foliage on tlie trees, 
into a hinoKy and sulplmreotis blue. 
Refore. the luinidiugof this thunder- 
clap had passed o\er our heads, the 
noise of tlx; rain on the l»olb»w 
wooden ro«»f increased to a deafen- 
ing roar, like the hound of a water- 
fall, or as if every drop liad been a 
musket buIJel. 

“ Tat s hail,” said Rory, in great 
ama/emeiit at such an unusual oc- 
currence. 

Small doubt of that,” quoth Fla- 
mingo. 

Here one of the negro servants 
came running in. “ Mas.sa — mnssa — 
sugar plum fall from de moon — su- 
gar plum fall from de moon— see, 
fice,’^ and opening liis palins, where 
he luid caught the hail, and thought 
he iiiid it safe, and finding only win- 
ter, he drew back as if he Itad seen 
a spirit — “Hone! gone! — and hum 
my hand too — Obeah — most be 
Obeah I ” — and before anolber word 
could be said, it lightned again so 
vividly, even through the sparkling 
mist of hail, that 1 involuntarily put 
my hands to my eyes, and lay back 
in iny chair, overcome with breath- 
less awe» 

Unlike any lightning 1 had ever 


seen before, it was as if a dart of fire 
had struck the large tree next us 
right in the cleft, and then glanced 
like a ray of the most intense light 
shot down into the centre of the back 
yard, where it zigzagged along, and 
tore up the solid ground, that ap- 
peared covered with white smoke 
from the bounding and hopping of 
the rattling hailstones. 1 can com- 
pare the sharpness of the report tliat 
accompanied it to nothing more fit- 
tingly than that of a long eighteen 
pounder fired close to your car. 
Involuntarily I repeated to myself 
that magnificent passage of sacred 
wiit— “ And the Lord sent tliunder 
and hail, and the fire ran along upon 
the ground ; so there was hail, and 
fire mingled with the hail, very 
grievous.” 

A long tearing as of the vio- 
lent disruption of a large bojji>h, 
fiueceeded, and then a crashing nud 
rushing heavy tall, and loud shrieks. 
It was ii4*arly a niinule before any (,f 
us found hreath to spetk, and iheii 
it was only in >hort halfsiqiprcssc'd 
exclamations — “ \\ Jiat is that ” A 
Hiiiouldcring yellow flame burst from 
the roof of the negro house that ad- 
joined the J\Iacgregor’H habitation, 
and grailually illuminated tlic whole 
Kcene — the glistering bail-coveied 
ground - the t:ill trees overhead — the 
cattle that had run beneath them for 
shelter — and showed a large, limb 
split off from the iinmeust* cedar 
next us, (wiih the white splinler- 
iiiark glancing,) that still adhered to 
the iiarent tree by some strong 
fibres ; while tlie outermost branches 
bad falh'ii heavily on, and crushed in 
the roof of', the cottage that was on 
fire. 

The lurid fliivlies rontinued, con- 
trasting most fcaiiuily with the 
blight red glare of ibe Imining cot- 
tage, the inhabitants of whicli, a 
woman iind three children, vwre 
now extricating IbemseUcs and 
Btruggling from under the faliin 
roof. Presently we saw flicm clus- 
ter round a dark object lyinff in the 
middle of the yard like a Jog, be- 
tween us and the tree that had been 
struck. Tluiy presently began to 
toss their arms about, and to utter 
loud cries, and the word was pars- 
ed amongst the blacky domestics of 

a man kill— old Cudjoe kill.** T.his 
ran like wildfire, and in a second wo 
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wet6 all out iu the midst of the 
with the rapidly inelting 
haii-JstoQea crunching beneath our 
feet? Bome even without their hats 
on. 

The body was brought into the 
house, and the doctor being fortu- 
nately on the spot, every thing was 
done that could he devised, but ail 
in vain. When a v« iu was opened 
in the arm, the blood ilowed sluggish- 
ly, but was quite fluid ; uud all the 
juiirts wen; even more than natural- 
ly pliant, the vertebrae of the neck 
especially. Indeed, I had never seen 
such a general muscular relaxation ; 
but the poor old fellow was quite 
dead. One spot on the cape of liis 
renulstone greatcoat, about the size 
of a dollar, was burnt black, and so 
completely consumed, that In carry- 
ing iiim iuto the house, which was 
no easy matter fri»m the extreme 
pliancy and eel like limbfMrn^ss, if I 
may so speak, of the whole body, the 
tiioler or burnt woollen dropped out, 
leaving a round hole as clean at it it 
hud been fi.iUfjtri out. 

After this unfortunate transac- 
tion we ba<l liitio spiiit to puiMue 
our amusemenf, and accordingly, 
after a parting cup, we all retired to 
bed. 

1 soon fell asleep, anti remem- 
bered nothing until I was avvakem.’d 
by the cniwing of the cocks in the 
morning. It was stiil dark, and in 
the unceiled and low-roofetl hou^e 
I ctmld hear my allies snoring most 
harmoniously in their several snug> 
gerie'a. At length, after several long 
yawns, and a few prej>aratory snorts, 
and clearances of his voice, out spoke 
niy restless a(*<piaint<iiice. Muster 
Flamingo. 

“ ^^hy, Rory — Rory Maegregor 
— how sound the body sleeps — why, 

Rory, I say” 

“ Oich, oicli, fat's tat — wha’s tat 
— and wiiat will she pc waiiiiii' 

” Wanting ? — Don’t you remem- 
ber your promise ? Didn’t I tell you 
that 1 had come to spend the night 
here, in order to have a crack at the 
ducks this morning ? ” 

Ducks this morning,” thought 1 
— ** Ducks — ^does the madcap mean 
to shoot ducks, after such a night 
and such a scene f ” 

“ Tucks/' grunted Rory — ^‘HucksS'” 
then a long snore. 


** Ducks, to be sure ; so get up, 
Mac— get up.” 

“ Well, well/’ yawned the Mae- 
gregor; ** 1 will, I will; put ton’t 
waken tae hail hoose — tou’t tisturp 
Mr Freuche nor Mr Pniil.” 

** Oh, never mind Flamingo,” 
quoth iny uncle, turning himself in 
Ills bed, and clearing his voice; ** I 
am awake, and Dennis has brought 
my gun, I find.” 

And here followed a concerto of 
coughing, and yawning, and groaning, 
and pufHng, as of the pulling on of 
tight or dump boots, and rumblings 
and stuinbliugs against the furni- 
ture of the various apartments, and 
ail the other miscellaneous noises iti- 
cidental to a party drcssitig iu the 
daik. 

** Romulus, a light," shouted 
Twig. 

Twister, a ditto/’ roared Fla- 
mingo ; and these exrlamaiions cull- 
ed forth a rviiewed volU y of suorC- 
ings and long yawns frtmi the iiegio 
seivuuts who were bleeping in the 
inner liall. 

Twister, get me alight, you lazy 
villain; don’t you hear’:” 

“ Yes, ye*', inassa, directly” — 
snore. 

“ />i/cr/A^ you sleej>y dog! — 
noti'y sir — gel it me Don't you 

hear that i have broken iny hhiu,and 
capsized the basin bland, and 1 can’t 
tell v\ hat beside ” 

“ Yes, yes, tiiassa ” — snore again. 

1 heard a door (q>eti, and present- 
ly a loud tumlde, and a crai’kliug and 
rattling of chaiis, and stunied cries 
from the uegroes. 

** Muider! Twig — where’s your 
patent lueifer luatcli box r Hero 
have I fallen over that rascal of 
yours, and I am terrified to move, 
lest 1 break my own neck, or extin- 
guish some black fellowoutand out. 
Muider! there my great toe has 
g(»t into some one's mouth, llillo, 
QuHshie, mind that's my toe and not 
a yam. Oh dear, will no one get me 
a candle y Jacob, you cannibal, do 
come and rescue me, or 1 shall )>e 
smothered amidst this odoriferous 
and fiat- nosed variety of the human 
species.” 

1 had never spent stK-li a morning, 
and as it was quite evident that there 
was no more sleep to he bad, 1 got 
up and dressed the best way 1 couid, 
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and we were soon all congregated in 
the inner hall by candle light, with 
half a dozen black fellown, and as 
many fowling-pieces, blunderbusses, 
and muskets as there were buccras, 
ready to sally forth to attack the 
teal. 

Qiiacco was here as elsewhere 
the most aciive of the throng, and 
sideling up to me, “ Massa, you and 
do old gentleman take de blonder- 
boosh — 1 bab load dem bote wid one 
bushel of dock hail. Vou shall never 
see 80 much bird as you shall knock 
down — take dem, niiissa — take dem.” 
After c-ofl'ee, we putoursel ves tuiruatc 
and sallied out of the house. 

“ Why, uncle,” said 1, “ I have no 
great stomach for the fight after what 
happened la.a niglit.” 

“ Poo, poo*’ Haiil he, “ never mind 
— people don’t mind a thunder- 
slorm here.” 

” But then the poor old watch- 
man struck down almost beloie 
one's eyes.” 

“ All ! that was melancholy enough 
— but it can’t be helped, ho come 
nlonif, you must do as others do-’* 

'Mie morning whs thick, dark, 
damp, and diearv; th<*re should have 
been a moon, but she liad veiled her 
beauties behind the steamy clomls, 
that seemed to be resting lliemseheK 
on the tree U‘pH. The eailli sent up 
its \apouis, us of water poured on 
hot biicks, niid all the tieibs and 
grasN and leaves of busbeH, throtmh 
winch tlie foot path lay, Heenn'd ah- 
solnie in'tths t»f water, tor the instant 
you tomhed them they dissolved 
into a showei'balh, while 1 soon per- 
ceived that 1 was walking ankle deep 
in soil mud — indeed we were travel- 
ling as much by water as on terra 
tiriiia. Alter jihinfinnq through tins 
chaos for about a mile, we entered a 
natural savaniiab, inlaid with several 
ponds, vvbicb looked like daik mir- 
rors, wiili films of thin grey mist 
floating on their calm surfaces. Rory 
walked round several of these natural 
pieces of water, while the negro scouts 
W'ere also very active; but it was all — 
“ ’rhe liel a luck is tere,” from Rory. 

devil a teal is here,** from 
Flamingo. And “ no teal, no here ; 
no duck, no here, non at all,” from the 
negroes. 

** So we shall have been roused 
out of our warm beds, and eoaked 
to the skin, to say nolliing a very 


sufficient plastering with mud, for no 
use, after all,” said 1. 

“ No fear— no fear— only have pa- 
tience a little,** quoth Mr Twig. 

There was a low marshy ditch 
that ran across the savannah, nearer 
the house than where we now were, 
that bad overflowed from the rains, 
and which covered about six acres of 
the natural pasture. We had waded 
through it on our advance, expect- 
ing to find the teal in the ponds be- 
yond. But being unsuccessful, we 
now tried back, and returned to it, 
and just as wo faced about, the 
clouds lifted from the bill tops in tbe 
east, and disclosed a long cl(‘ar btripe 
of piimrose-coloured sky, the fore- 
runner of early day- dawn. As we 
reapproached the Hooded ground, 
one or two cranes sounded their 
ti limpet notes, and taking wing with 
nnisilingbplashy glided silently 
past uj«. 

“ Halt,” quoth Sergeant Quacco,in 
a whisper, “halt, gentlemen, 1 hear 
de teal on dc» feed.” 

“ Tbe deuc e you do I ” said I, *'yoii 
must have tbe eais of an Indian;** 
and wr all lield our breath, and 
stooped and leant our ears towards 
the ground, in imitation of the ser- 
geant; and to be sure we beard the 
short (pneks (d* the drakes, and tbe 
rustling and cackling of the feather- 
cui stjuadrons among the reeds. My 
uncle, the Maegregor, and my.^clf, 
Were now" planted at the. western- 
most end of the swamp, two of us 
armed vviib blunderbusses, and the 
Celt with his diMibie- barrelled gun — 
while Messrs Tw'ig, Flamingo, and 
Qiictcco, made a swt^ep towards tbe 
head of it, or eastern end. 

The rustling coniinued, as of great 
numbciK of laige birds on the oppo- 
site Hide, while near at band \\"e 
heard an occasional plump, such as 
n large frog makes when he* drops 
into the. water, and curious craw ling 
and rustling noises made, according 
to my conception, by reptiles of some 
kind ovbiiother, amongst the reeds. 

“ Any alligators heie,’* W'hispered 
I to Mr Frenche, who was next me. 

“ Great many,” was the laconic 
reply. 

** llow' comfortable,** thought I ; 
•* and snakes ? ’* 

“ Abundance.** 

Pleasant country,” saldl Benjle, 
again to myself. But aU this time I 
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could seo nothing like the teal we 
were in pursuit of, aUhoiigli it was 
clear as mud the reeds alJ round us 
were alive with somethiugorauother. 
At length, as the morning lightened, 
and the clouds broke away, and the 
steamy sheet of water began to re* 
fleet them and our daik figures and 
the trees and other objects on the 
margin, a line of ten or a dozen large 
birds emerged from the darkness 
and mist at the end wiiere Fiainingo 
W'as situated, and began slowly to 
sail towards us in regular line of bat- 
tle. 

“ Tere tae come at lasl—noo — 
mak reaty, Maister Prail i frieiit 
Frenche, pc prepared," anil llory 
himself, lying down on his chest on 
ihc wet grass, and taking deliberate 
aim, fired both barrels— and such 
a squatter! — as a Hock of a tliou- 
sand teal, I am riM tain there could 
not have lieen fewer, rose into the 
air with aloud rushing noNe like the 
sound of a iniglit}’ stream — a » 
of ducks. I fired my bid I mouthed 
trabucco wdlh the bushel of shot at 
random into the thicke<^t of the ilock, 
and FO did mine uncle, and down 
came a feathery slsower uj)oii our 
beads; anddow’u came we both r n our 
tails — as the bushcNof shot had told 
in more waj’s than one. This hot dis- 
charge had the eflVi t,, Imwever, of 
turning the Ilock, and Flamingo and 
I'wig had their owm share of the 
spoil at the head of the swamp. The 
four shots had brought down four- 
and-thirty feathered bijieds, and two 
without i'eathers — we were ri'gular- 
ly smothered in ducks, 

“ 1 say, uncle, how do you feel ? 

“ llaUier chilly at toth^-r end <*f 
me, and I believe my shoulii* !’ is dis- 
located,*' quoth be, sciatching bis 
bald pate, as be sat on the ground, 
where Quacco's bushels of hliot bad 
deposited both of us> 

*' And my check is stove in," quoth 

** My nose is bleeding like a pump," 
quoth he. 

"And mine is blown ofl’ entirely,'" 
said £. Here we both got on our feet, 
the ground around us being covered 
with killed, and alive with the 
wounded birds. 

"See if our facsimiles in the soft 
mud are not like tivo punch bowls, 
Benjie And true enough we had 
made a couple of holes in the spungy 


soil, that instantly fllled with water 
as we rose, leaving two round pools. 

" I say, uncle, your punchbowl is 
soracw'bat the biggest of the two, 
tbougb, eh? mine is only the jig- 
ger.** 

" Bab ! ’* quoth he, showing his 
white teeth. 

But how came llory on all this 
while, the hero who had led into 
action V Right in front of us, half u 
dozen black spots rested dead still, 
w'here bis sbut bad just torn up 
the sleeping surface of tli(‘ grey 
swamp, Avhile as many more water- 
fowl of some desciiptiou or another, 
thatb.'id been wouufled, were qu.^i k- 
ingaiul splij'^biog, and ivbeidiiJ.% half 
flying, and half lunning on the wa- 
ter, in p. vain aitiorq)!. to esoapo from 
the Mac^rcLTor, tvlio, in the cuthu- 
siaMn of the moment, had dedied in 
up to hi*i wai‘Jl to secure tiie prey, 
and wns < Isasinir the \voijmJ‘*d bndw, 
all abou^. eu'T/ now nml then liip- 
j)ii)g in the weinls, and del vie:: d>>\'. n, 
nose atnl e;p's, under waiter, \’ i i re!iy 
he lost his foil and ilropproi hi- 
piill^i.L" run! Mioi iTiiT w ilh lermy sin 
oirlinni^li evcl.imafion, ami diip- 
pinjl lih * a vvafiT'god sdl the time. 

" iSever was mm li a morniii^’M 
sport,’ roared tin- HijidAmler, *' rif'v »*r 
tid 1 se(‘ -ncli p’uidy wail:; stsdKir.g 
tae ret tear is nolhimr to it/' ns he. 
reL'aified feira lirrna, with hot ii h.irnN 
filled with ducks’ ha;s and ms ks rs 
full as In* C(0.*!«1 gripe, the w iundi d 
Ijii.J- ih ding aT*d n.ipj>in::, .Mid .siiu^- 
glih:r round him, ris if iliey would 
have down away vvitii the wee lb-e- 
land body. By this time I Jiaii se- 
cured my V. ouuded, and the day- 
light Whs fast biiurhti ninfi'. 

“ (i^inrco, it*y man/’ Faiil nncio 
Latlnm to i!m* s ergeant, ih he pass- 
ed him, ‘‘till' next time you chip a 
hushti of shot into iny uuii, pray 
don’t let it bo imperial inoasure if 
you pl(‘ase/" 

“Why/* said Twiif, who had now 
joined \i^, " this is capital spoit cer- 
tainly. Never saw such a flock of 
teal in my life hel'ore — but, Iloderii k, 
what have you got there — w hat sot t 
of game is that you have shot — let 
me see?** Here he didiberately 
counted out of the Maegregor's 
bands eiijht large fo/uc Muacovy 
duck.s, and a goose. 

" Aa I am a Hinner/’ said the poor 
liighlauder, in great diemay when he 
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vaw wbat he had been about, ‘Mf 1 
have not killed my own puire tucks, 
and the rera coose hers ell tliat I ex- 
pected to eat at Michaelmas, iloo 
ram ta© here— hoo tae teevil cam 
lay out o’ the pen ? ” and he turned 
a fierce look at his servant. Alas, on 
I t' (lection, he rerncmbered that the 
]:t)or old man who was killed' by the 
lightning had been the henTiz/’/r/, and 
no one having taken his place, and 
the pen having been beaten down by 
the boil overnight, the sacrifice of the 
ducks and' the poor Michaelmas 
goose had been the consequence 
and crowning misfortune. 

But the absurdity of our enter- 
tainer having shown bis expertnesa 
as a shot by murdering his own poul- 
try was too iniicb, and it w'oa with 
iht) greatest difliculty any of us could 
keep his gravity. 

\'’e returned to the house — shift- 
ed, breakfasted, and that forrncjon 
teturiied to Ballywindle, where we 
spent an exceedingly pleawniii week 
with our friends Twig and Flamingo, 
who, in the mean time, prevailed "on 
Mr Freiiche to make* a return visit 
to tliem in Kingston, and w© accord- 
ingly prepared for our trip. 

It* was the Saturday before the 
Monday on which we meant to 
htfirt, 1 was playing at piquet with 
iMr Twig ; my uncle and Flamingo 
were lounging about the piazza, and 
tlic horses were ready saddled for 
an airing at the door, when mj' an- 
t'jgouist and 1 were startled by a 
loud Misliiug, or rather roaring noise, 
ifiat seemed to pass immediately 
overhead. “ A dock of teal,” thought 
1, remembering the exploit at Rory 
Maegregor’n. .Simultaneously all the 
shiitteift, which, according to the 
iMual West India fashion, opened 
outwards, were banged to w'itb great 
force — doors w'ere nlanomed, and the 
whole house shook with the sudden- 
ness of the gust. 

“Hiilo,” said Twig, •‘what’s all 
this V” as his point, quint, and qiia- 
t(U‘ze, were whisked out of his hand, 
and a shower of gritting sand, with 
a dash of small pebbles In it, was 
driven against our faces through the 
open windows, like a discharge of 
peas. 

My uncle and his companion had 
halted in their walk, and seemed as 
much surprised as we were Pre* 
gently the noise ceased, and all was 
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cal m again wh ere we were. We nn* 
turaFfy looked down into the 
yard below us to see what would 
take place there. 

It was as busy as UBual-*-the ne« 
gro boys and girls were shouting to 
the mules and steers, as they drove 
them round the circles of the cattle 
mills — the mule drivers, each with 
a tail of three mules loaded with 
canes from the hilly cane- pieces, 
where waggons could not work, 
were stringing into the yard, and 
spanking their whips. The wains, 
each wiih a team of six oxen, yoked 
two and two, built up with canes as 
lugli as a hay waggon, were rumb- 
ling and rattling oti their jolty 
axletrees, as they were dragged 
through deep clayey ruts, that 
wouUl have broken Macadam’s heart 
to have looked on — the boilermen 
wcrt‘ shouting in the boiling-houKe, 
their voices from the reverberation 
of the l<»l‘ty roof, rising loud above 
the confusion, as if tiiey had been 
speaking in masks, like the Greek 
and Koiunn actors of old, and the 
negro girls were singing cheerily, 
ill partH, their songs blending with 
the loud laugh, as they carried bun- 
dles of canes to be ground, or ba» 
lanced their large baskets full of 
Imsh on their heads, while the creak- 
ing of the mill machinery, and the 
crashing of the canes between the 
rollers, added to the buzz. 

The dry sun was shining down, 
like a burning-glass, into the centre 
of this fini’s nebt, where every thing 
w'as rolling on, as it had been doing 
for hours before, no one apparently 
anticipating any unusual occurrence, 
but in an instant the tornado that 
had passed us reached them •— 
w'hirled the trash baskets off the ne- 
groes’ beads nearest us, and up went 
whole bundles of canes, and negro 
hats, and jackets, and every thing that 
would rise, and ruffling the garments 
of the black ladies most unceremo- 
neously, notwithstanding all their 
endeavours to preserve their pro- 
priety, BO that they looked like large 
umbrellas reversed, the shanks, in 
most cases, being something of the 
stoutest. When it took effect in the 
hollow, every thing was tn motion^ 
when it passed over, every thing icoa 
/i^cd to the spot, as if by the wand of 
an enchanter. Negroes were cling- 
ing to the bamboos of the cattle peust 
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Cattle and mules were stand inff as 
rigid as statues, gathered on tneir 
haunches, with their lorelegs plant- 
ed well and firmly out, the better to 
resist the effects of the wind. The 
mill had instantly stopped, and all 
was silent 

But when Quashie had recovered 
his surprise, and every thing had 
become calm again in the mill-yard, 
there arose such a cackling, shouting, 
and laughter, and lowing of kine,aud 
skreiching of mules, as Rory Macgre- 
gor would have said. The course 
of the tornado continued to be dis- 
tinctly marked, by the different sub- 
stances it had carried up and whirled 
round in its vortex, keeping them 
suspended by its centrifugal mo- 
tion ; and 1 especially remember the 
effect it had on a grove of cocoa-nut 
trees. It took them by the tops, 
which it tossed fiercely with a wide 
circular motion, tearing their long 
leaves up into the air like hair, as if 
some invisible spirit w'as trying to 
shake the fruit down from the tor- 
mented trees. As it neared a field 
where a number of people w'ere at 
work, one of the house servants, 
rubbing his black paws, whispered 
to his neighbour in my hearing, 
“ Softly, now — maybe it will whip 
aw'ay busha** — a thing he, to all ap- 
pearance, w^ould not have broken 
liis heart about. 

On the following morning at 
breakfast, I stumbled on the follow- 
ing announcement in the newspaper 
I had just taken up: — 

Lvein — such a date, 

“ Last evening the Kingston trader, 
the Ballahoo, anchored in Negril 
bay. She had been cut out by two 
piratical vessels, a felucca and a 
schooner, from Montego bay, on such 
a day, and after having been in the 
possession of the pirates for a week, 
during which the Spanish passen- 
gers were compelled to disclose 
where their money (the only thing 
taken) was concealed, she was po~ 
litfilj/ given up to them and t,hecTew^ 
Tne felucca is a Spanish built 
vessel, painted black outside, and red 
withlo, and sails remarkably fast; 
the schooner is a Jong, low, but very 
heavily armed vessel, painted black, 
with a red streak-^no guns w'ere 
seen In the felucca.’’ 

‘*So, 60, poor Hause has got his 
vessel, then ; but that wicked little 


Midge, I fear her cruizing is not 
over yet,” said 1, handing the pa- 
ragraph to my uncle, W'ho, as he al- 
ready knew the story, easily compre- 
hended the import of the newspaper 
announcement — “ well, 1 am glad of 
it.”— And 1 resumed my attack on 
tiie yams, ham, and coffee. 

Mr Frenche put on his spectacles, 
and as he began the perusal of the 
paper, said dryly, “I suppose you 
consider that that letter lying on tlie 
table there, addressed to you, will 
keep cool— you appear to be in no 
hurry to open it.” 

1 seized it — 1 had not previously 
noticed it, and bluslied like 1 don’t 
know what, W’hen I perceived it was 
in very truth her dear, deligliiful, 
and nil the rest of it, fist — there’s a 
sentence ending ])lump for you — 
my hand trembled as I broke the 
seal, or rather dretr it open, for in 
such a elimate wax is so soft, you 
cannot rail it b/rakinUfWUirh always 
ifiipllcH a short, sharp crackle, to my 
mind — and assumiiigacarclebs swag- 
gering look, I liegan to peruse it. 1 
could with the tail of iny eye, how- 
ever, perceive Friend I’wig and Mon- 
sieurl'lamingo. exchange very know- 
ing glatice.w. But here goes — liere is 
tht letter: — 

** Ifarntnifij .such a date* 

" Mv Di..\R HhNM \MIV, 

** I expected to have had an op- 
portunity of writing by a vesb**! f<»r 
Jamaica before this, but have been 
disappointed. 

“ You will be surprised at our 
change of plans. A grand uncle of 
my iuther's, a very old man, has 
lately died, and left some money and 
land to us in the I’nited Kingdom 
(a Yaiikyisin, thought I — VniUd 
States, Vudtd Kingdom) — ** and in 
consetjuence he isoldiged to gooiitto 
England immediately to Eng- 
land.) His first determination was 
to send mama and me home to New 
Y^ork, but as we did not like to leave 
him, we have persuaded him that we 
shall make ourselves very portable, 
BO we all go together, in a fine Lon- 
don ship, to sail the day after to- 
morrow. Dicky Pliantom, dear pet, 
says, ‘ Oh, I shall make myself mure 
leeile small, as one busy bee dat 
make de honey.’ 1 am angry at my- 
self sometimes, but 1 almost dread 
going to the ‘ old country,* leat we 
should be obliged to restore the dar- 
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ling little castaway to Ills kinsfolk — 
I am sure none of them can ever love 
liiin more than his mama Helen does. 
Any letter you may write to me, you 
must now send to the care of the 
Huiise of Haring Brothers of Lon- 
don. ^ As I have, no concealments 
from inama, and as you always give 
me credit" (rm///, in the mouth of a 
young lady !) “tor being a circum- 
spect person, she has arranged for 
me, that at all events we shall not 
leave ICnghiiid until we hear from 
you in answer to this, so 1 havi5 
niiidi* a duplicate of it," {jhplivjift of 
a l<ive Ifttei , ye gods ! ) “ a tiling that 
lias proved more irksome, than wri- 
ting ten oiigiimls, which I will send 
by the next opportuiiiry, as 1 know 
y<m would lie sadly annoyed it any 
conrusioii should lake place, such as 
your going to New Ymk, and liuding 
us abroad, " in Knglund) 

“ at Ifaht, 1 know, my dcari‘st B«mi- 
jamiii, i should he miserable at the 
iliouglitH of it. I am all impatience 
for another letter trom y<iu," 
(why, she ha'* not acknowledged 
yet;) “ •^iirely' your excellent 
uncle will enter into your feeliiies ; 
imleed I have H:lli^tied iny heart that 
he will, and made up my mind not 
111 distress myscll, in the hope tliat 
all will run Miiootli us. You 

see I have n(» (huts, and ilames, and 
ritiris{*nse for you — nothing aJha^ 
Bcnjdmin — no supmluiives — 1 have 
btudiid myself as well as I can, and 
there is no eharacier, 1 am persuad- 
ed, licit suits me, so well as wtint \ou 
gave me. 1 am a (piiet, prudent, 
unohtru‘-ive, hut warm-hearted little 
woman — there is a vain girl for 
you — and, oh, Benjamin, iny heart 
tells nu*, if I am spared in his 
mercy, that you will liiul what my 
Father says t*i he true, ‘ Whoever 
nuirrieR my Helen will get n wife 
that will wear wtdl, / catvulafc,^ 

“ You will he surprised to learn, 
that the old Gazelle is liere again. 
After being a week out, she was 
forced bark from bad w'eallier, and 
is now repairing. Poor Mr Dono- 
van baa bad to invalid ; they say he 
never recovered his severe illness 
oil the coast of Africa, and was al- 
ways laving about siune. fair one 
with one eye, who lived in a street 
to which Broadway in York was a 
narrow lane — but it is a melancholy 
affair for him^ poor young man, and 


I check my thoughts, and stop my 
pen, as 1 had a jest regarding him, 
that was ready to drop from it. 

“ And what do you think?— Henry 
De Walden has got an acting order 
as lieutenant in his stead. The 
ship had been a week here, before 
Mr Donovan could make up his 
mind, and all that time Master Henry 
never once looked near iis, and poor 
Sophie did nothing but spoil wax 
ilowers, and weep — but, two days 
ago, as she and I were returning in 
the volante from our evening drive, 
who should we meet, in charge of a 
party of seamen who were return- 
ing from the funeral of a comrade 
who had died that morning — oh Ben- 
jamin, what a foaiTul climate this is 
■ --but him ! — He did not see us 
until we were close upon him, when 
1 de^i^ed the driver to pull up, so 
li(‘ could not escape us if he had 
tiled it; poor Sophie lay back in 
tlie volante, out of sight as she 
thought— 1 am sure I heard her 
heart beat. 1 asked him why he had 
not come to see us — be seemed un- 
prepared to answer ; indeed, as you 
used to say, he was evidently taken 
completely aback— and blushed, and 
then grew pale, and blushed agaiu-^ 
for he saw \ ery well who was cower- 
ing at the hack of the carriage — * I 
was going to call on you this very 
evening,' lu* said, at length ; ‘ I 
thought you would all he glad to 
hear of my promotion. — Poor So- 
phie’s rigid clasp round my waist 
relaxed, and she gave a sigh as if 
her heart had burst — but it was her 
pent feelings that had been relieved. 
— * Your promotion !’ I cried, in 
great joy. — ‘ Yes, 1 have got poor 
"Mr Donovan’s vacancy.’ — ‘ Dead? 
is poor Mr Donovan dead?’ — ‘ No,* 
continued be, * he is not dead, but 
has invalided this forenoon, and Sir 
Oliver has given me an acting order 
as lieutenant— I make no doubt it 
w^lll be confirmed ; indeed he said he 
knows it will,’ 

“ He came in the evening accord- 
ing to his promise, and most happy 
we were to see him— but what a 
world of changes — the very next day 
the Spider arrived, and we heard of 
your escape, and to show you my 
composure, I have purposely kept 
this out of sight until this moment; 
nor will I say much now. 1 went 
when I heard it, and offered up »y 
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prayers to that Almighty being who 
rules over all, and orders every thing 
for the best, although we poor shor^ 
sighted creatures may not see it, and 
blessed his holy name, that you had 
safely reached your destination. 

“But I am getting confused, I 
find. The bearer of your letter, 
poor young man, is no more— he 
died this mWniiig of yellow fever ; 
and who do you think is- appointed 
to the Spider y—why, Henry De 
Walden, once more— nothing, you 
Fee, but Henry De Walden ! 

“ To make a long story short, Mr 
Duquesne has now given his consent 
to their union, but old Sir Oliver, 
who exercises a great ^ and to me un- 
accountable control over Henry, will 
not hear of it, until he is made com- 
mander, 60 they must botli live in 
hope ; but for the moment, they are 
but too happy to be extiicated from 
the gloomy slough of despond iii 
which they had made up their 
minds they were both set fast. My 
father, mama, Mr Duquesne, So- 
phie, and Henry Do Walden, all unite 
in kindest regards to you. And now, 
my dearest Benjamin, do not be 


alarmed attliis blistered manuscript; 
my heart is melting, and woepiiig re- 
lieves me, but I am not unhappy — 
oh, no — but anxious— oh, how anxi- 
ous ! — I will now retire to my clo- 
set, to the rock of my trust, and 
pray to rny God, and your God, in 
whose great hand we stand, to bless 
us both, and speedily, //'it be his 
good pleasure, to bring us once 
more together, never to i»e parted. 
I am fond and fooiisli, Benjamin, 
fond and foolish, b!it I know to'whom 
I write. The seaman who waits for 
the letters Is ordered on board, and 
I must conclude. Give my love to 
your uncle — I am sure I Fliall love 
him — telMdm he untst lore mv, for 
your sake, if not for my own. Once 
more adieu, and God bleps you. 

“ Your own affectionate 
“ Hf.i.kn Hi dson*. 

“ P.S.— Dicky has scrambled up on 
my knee, to give me a kiss to senil 
to his jmpf!. lie bids me say tliat 
* Billy, de sheep, quite well, only 
him hair wont curl any more, liko 
I)icky*8, but begin to grow straigiit 
and ugly, like Mr Listado’s.* ’’ 


M'RSERY nHYMES. 


f harnn a r,»n a'*‘ pciil 

M.i)'. ,|i> n'cM in>po-4'r, 

l'«r nil ponip<MJX ainn-i <!»' paluloa 

Ji* racfutc drs 


In the Morning Chronicle of the 
Slat January are some remarks up- 
on the “ Nursery Rhymes” in Maga 
of January last, wddeh show that 
the writer had only heard of, and not 
read them, for they are not a com- 
mentary, nor an illustration, of “ the 
House that Jack Built,” but, as it 
were, a parallel case of the “ Wall 
the Whigs built.” 

Agreeing with the writer, that 
“ these pigmy works” are “compo- 
sitions of the greatest antiquity,” of 
which, from a view of their manner, 
subject, and terms, and a comparison 
of these with passing affairs at pre- 
sent, he does not hesitate to pro- 
nounce that they are, one and all, 
prophetic productions of the remote 
ages, I have carefully examined 
many, and find them so clear in their 
aignJfication, that 1 cannot but think 


a notification of the coincldcnriesof 
prophecy and fact will recover for 
these morsels of nnti()uity the im- 
portance lliey merit In truth, they 
are very tvonderrul productions. 
To what peculiar charm, but that 
secretly working power of truth, 
which will one day burst forth from 
its closed bed, are we to attribute 
their universality of favourable ac- 
ceptation ? TJiey have been, and still 
are, tbe delight of old and young; 
and, strange to say, not the less so 
that they have not been understood. 
“ Omne ignotum pro magnifiro” is 
trite and true, but it implies a dark 
sublimity as the covering veil. In 
these productions the importance of 
the tliinp portended demanded an 
impression to be made on all^ of all 
^es and conditions, from infancy in 
its weakness, to age in its strength 
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and wisdom ; and consequently* the *' the rcnowa*d Pastorini had eon- 
sublime prophetic vein has been en>« tributed his share " — Pastorini being 
tirely abandoned, and a winning no other than a modem Roman Ca- 
Hiinplicity adopted. And this home- tholic Bisiiop, the Right Reverend 
iiuesB is itseli a mark of extreme Charles Walmesley* D. D., whose 
antiquity ; for the earliest known false prophecies* under the name of 
predictions and sentences of moral Pastorini* were intended to bring 
iiiaxiiiis, such as ornament Hesiod's about the eveuts^they pretend to 
Old Almanac/’ the deepest and foretell* the destruction of the Pro- 
wisest history* are all of this cha- testants in Ireland in 1825; some- 
racter. what previously to which time al- 

1 am surprised that the Chronicler most every bush in Ireland had af- 
bhould have been guilty of such au fixed to it the following couplet:^ 
aiiuchiouisiu* as to imagine that 

“ In the year Eighteen hundred and tvve,nty-five, 

There sliall not be a Protestant left alive.” 

Tiie writer in the Chrouicle is no from Bacon’s preface to his “ Wis- 
lesh unfortunate in his attempt to doin of the Ancients.” 
elucidate one of these pigmy tales. ** 1 suppose," says he, “ some are 
Ic was natural enough pel hups to the of opinion, that my purpose is to 
conceit of our i.ewsjiaper comba- write toy?? and trifles* and to usurp 
tant to aitacli ^o niio ii importance the same liberty in applying tliat the 
to his own pigmy waifarc with an- poets asbumed in feigning, which I 
other, as to look liack to the erea- inii^iit do (1 confess) if I listed, and 
tion {;f llm world for soim thiiig pie- with more serious cunieinplations 
dictire of such an event; but it is intermix these things, to delight 
le.'iily too inucii to expect all man- either myself in meditation, or others 
kind to put oil the lidiculous spec- in reading. Neither am I ignorant 
t.u les of the C'lironicler, fur that how fickle and inconsistent a thing 
would be indeed to tie w all history, fiction is, as being subject to ho 
and even passing events, in us un- drawn and wrested any way, and 
))rofitahle u light as old almanacs/' how great the cointiiudky of wit and 
and much more ridiculous. The diMourse is, that is able to apply 
utmost that can be said of such things in a sense never meant by 
combatants and their squabbles is their first aiilliors. But 1 reinembei’ 
'IVinpora mutantiir, ’ and both that this liberty hath been lately 
parties may add* ** Nos et iiiutamur niut h abused, in that many, to pur- 
in illis.” chase the reverence of antiquity to 

1 would preface my version of the their own inventions and fancies, 

“ Bigmy Tale,” selected by the wri- have for the same intent laboured 
ter in the Chronicle, vviih an extract to wrest many poetical fables.” 

viuMY talk. 

There wasau old womun, and she lived in a shoe, 

She had so many children she didn’t know what to do ; 

She went to the market to buy them some bread. 

But when she came home she found them all dead. 

She went up stairs to riug tlie bell. 

She slipped her foot* and down she fell.” 

It is mere puerility in the com- may be objects vvorthy the dignity of 
inentator to suppose this “ old wo- mythological history? or the wisely 
man ” to he “ the Times ” newspaper affected buffoonery of patriotic poets. 
•— an iUiistratiou of the non diguus Frogs and mice have figured and 
vindice nodus.” But statesmen, as prefigured great men, mighty heroes; 
governois of the world, the impress and insignificant as they are in tbem- 
of whose thoughts* words, aud ac- selves* with ihe rays of truth behind 
lions after ages bear, as they are them, have cast long before the sba- 
the personages of the tragedy and dows of coming events. Birds, 
comedy of the life of generations^ wasps* and even the coarse buffoon* 
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ery of tbe sausage-vender, brought cover, their tooth to sow, rumours 
upon the stage at the i ihk of the and stir up envy, and to rnolcbt and 
author’s life, and therefore w'ith a trouble the minds of men.’* 
grave intent, were considered the Now is not this fabulous account 
best dramatis persona' to represent of the Gra-Jc, or grey old women, 
the Athenians in the mirror of their very much in accordance with Foine 
own true history. of our “ Pigmy Tales, ” or Nur- 

But that 1 may not wander — we aery llhymes V” and it it» ihe more apt 
must not he surprised then to find in for illustration, as it suits in many, 
these prophetic “pigmy tales,’* great even minute parts, to the tale select- 
statesmen represented by old women. ed by the commentator of the 
In fact, we find this was the case in (’hrouicle. We cannot hut fancy we 
the earliest ages, and it is noticed by see the whole Grey adtiiiiiistratioii, 
Lord Bacon. I’he Griem of ancient with their one eye and one tooth, 
fable, or Greys, were old women, stirring up envy, and molesting .iiid 
perauiilficatiuiis of treasonable and troubling the minds of men, and all 
seditious measures, of which states- ever Kinging the same song, “ Tlie 
men are the authors, and so hy a Bill, the whole Hill, and nothing hut 
metonymy these old women are put the Bill.” 1 entertain not a shadow 
for the statesmen themselves; and of doubt that the tale, though writien 
doubtless such was the use intended in the earliest ages, represents Karl 
to be made of the fabulous Gio'ie — Grey and his Administration; and 
grey old women, with but “ one eye that he is more particularly preli- 
and one tooth; all their strength,** gured h) the Old Woman, whom we 
thus says Lord Bacon, “ consisting, may more properly designate “ Ma- 
before they break out into open re- dam Jltd'oini.” (hey old \vo- 

bellion, either ill an eye or a tooth ; man — or, as one of these Orphics 
fur every faction alienated from an}' entitles lu i, “ Tfio Old Wouniu 
state, contemplates and bites. Be- r/oi/mi in (irey;*' a happy expi(‘s- 
sides, this eye and this tooth is, as it 8i4m, si<:nilylng that she, or Befonn, 
were, common, for whatever they had become the idol of his heait, 
can learn and know is delivered and the hafnt (d his mind, and that s!.i» 
carried from one to another by the was as it were clothed with him, 
hands of faction ; and as concerning The tale is decidedly prcfigurativo 
the tooth, they do all bite alike, ahd of hi- fall, and is wonderfully accii- 
siiifi thi same sona^ so that hear one rate in its detail, an we hhall sec up- 
and you hear all. Their eye to dis- on examination. 

“ There was an old woman, she lived in a slioe.” 

It is very absurd in the Chronicler looked towards Italy; hut the shoe, 
to conceit that this shoe fixes the if any one will look at the map, is 
authorship of the tale to the. time of unquestionably Kngland, and tite 
the giants, in one of whose seven- precise part of it where the govern- 
leagues the. old woman is made to ment is carried on is that which is 
live. For though Earl Grc^y is not most liable to tlie pressure Irom 
the only statesman who has wished without.*’ A sliue may also aptly 
to stand, and has actually stood in represent a state, which, in the esti- 
better and bigger men’s shoes, yet mation of the iudweller, may con- 
the difficulty of walking or making a stanily require his cobbling, and 
‘^movement” in them must preclude patching, and welting, particularly 
the idea of living in them. 1 take the the / 7 ///rr.leathei ; the shoe being 
shoe, therefore, to signify llie parti- contiiiiiHlly put in the mire, and 
cular country in which such traiisac- liable to great wear and tear, and 
lions must take place; and that it scraping and rubbing and blacking, 
is likewise chosen for some relative and may have given rise to the poli- 
qualities or accidents of the tiling, ticai aviom, that there is “ nothing 
Had it been a boot we might have like leather.” 

** She had so many children she didn't know what to do.” 

How very true ! the offspring of Their misery, beggary, and profliga- 
the Grey old ^ Madam Reform” cy bo great, that she was obliged to 
being indeed beyond all number, go market” for them. These 
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offflprlni? have been brawling agita- vernment, whom it was attempted to 
torti, political unions all over the feed, not fill, for they liad bellicM mi 
kingdom, seditious, hzy, clamorous big, they could neither fill nor get 
Rcoundrels, and so unpi inri pled that rid of. For such as these, the lalt? 
they have made the legislature ex- says, the old woman “ went to 
eriipt them from the maintenance of uiatket,” and would have fain sold 
their own brats, and thrown the bur- herself could she have pacified her 
den upon their poor deluded mo- cormorant progeny. Just so did 
thers. It must have been impossible Lord Grey go to market, and took 
to jirovide for all these by going to there the Irish Church, and sold a 
inaiket, hut theio were some parti- good slice of it; and when he came 
cular favourites, those immediately back to distribute ! ! ! What says the 
about the piM Son of Madam Relorin, tale ? 
and hating to do with the Grey go- 

Hut when she came back she found them all dead." 

"J hat is, they were not positively litical cats that ate each other up all 
dead and buried, for that would have but the tails. Therefore, though 
been a bU ssiiig — but figuratively so these tails, like Polypi, may revivify, 
— they itad so fought about the dis* their political death at the time suf- 
iribiition, that, as a body, to pull to- ficiently vindicates the prophetic 
getiier, as Reform might desire, they vision, 
were defunct, and were like the po- 

‘‘ She went up stairs to ring the liell." 

Vp stairs! How expressive, fur tbeKingthathismiuistrywaavirtii- 
people must walk up pre|uiraUiry to ally defunct; and to ring the bell 
being slj()wn down. \ p staiis must was undoubtedly to call up vt/irr scr* 
mean til the King’s ckHet, wlieie vauts. 

Loid Grey absolutely went to tell 

She hlippi'd her foot and down she fell." 

Now, as we must piippose the prophetic ti^ion to express the *///>. 
liiiging the hell to he a royal order, 7/# n/ manner of the foot’s proceeding, 
and not very willingly done, it was by which Lord Grey, being made “the 
done with an ill grac<», and so awk- head and front of their offending" 
W'ardly that slie and fill, fell, and Lord Althorp slipped hack 

From these wonls a deeper ineauinff, again into his old place. “ She fell." 
someu hat intricately hidden, may be So it was with the Premier. The 
discovered. It is the /hr;/, oliserve, fall and no other catastrophe is meu- 
thut slipped — a vcrye.vpre8sive word tioned — he fell upon the bead: 
— and she fell. Translate it thus: with whose bleeding image, it is 
Every Administration has a bead and said, be has been so perpetually 
a foot. Some have been known only haunted, as a concomitant predic- 
by the parts most prominently put tion. 

forward — some put Urn best foot But when the looked-for events 
forward, some incline the head, and are very important, we must expect 
the most quiescent was the Broad- to find collateral prophecies, mutu- 
bottomed Administration. Let me ally elucidating each other, till the 
attempt to apply the tale. The foot great truth expand in full- blown 
is tbe Commons part ; LordAllborp splendour. So I think the learned 
slipped, and gave such a motion to fabulous antiquary will find that all 
the head, Loid Grey, that, while the the “Old Women” of Nursery 
foot was unhurt, and indeed got up- Rhymes are the Grey, and all rel^e 
permost, tbe head fell and received to the transactions or fall of the 
tbe contusion. And there are so Reform Minister, 
many ways of slipping, backwards Take as a specimen the first that 

and forwards and sideways, that the suggests itself : ^ 

word must have been grasped in the 
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Phonics, 

Tliore was an olJ woniai , as Tve heard Icl!, 

She wfut to market her v^gs for to sell — 

Site weut to market, and all in the way. 

She met a beggar, as l*\e heard aay. 

She met a beggar, whoso name was Stout, 

And he cut tier petticoats all round about ; 

He cut her petticoats all above her kiiet.s 

That little was there left, and *twas shameful to see. 

She began to weep, and she began to cry — 

‘ Oil f ' said the little woman, * be 11? 

If I be I, as 1 suppose I be. 

I've got a little dog, and he'll know me ; 

If 1 be 1 heMl wag his tail, 

If 1 be nut 1 he'll bark and rail.* 

Then the old woman went home in the dark, 

She began to cry and the dog began to bai k ; 

The little dog he bark'd, and she be^jau to ciy, 

• Oh,* said the old woman, ‘ 1 ben't 1/ ** 


Now here, it must bo remarked, 
is precisely the same old woman, 
the same going to mmkct And 
what had she to take there to sell ? 
— ez/ty.v, something hatched as eggs 
are, long cherished, as of her own 
Boul and being, sat upon, wanned, 
cushion'd, nested. iJow well it re- 
presents such a scheme as liihii 
Church spoliation, a good round 
compact hatching, wdth a fair out- 
side shell, and yolk within. There 
can be no difficulty in huding exam- 
ples of political eggs ; and when 
they are addled, that is addle-pated 
iaveiitions, are often counted as 
chickens before lliey are hatched, 
and then getting into mischievous 
iiands, and Hung adroitly, make 
themselves pretty tvell known, and 


oft'ensive to those whom they bespat- 
ter. Observe, it is in “ the way " 
going to maiket, perhaps a second 
time, having some eggs still in l!ie 
basket, she iiuhIs a beggaiimiii. 
Who the big beggarman is 1 need 
not say. He is dt^signated t nougii 
by bis name — Si'or, a sturdy be.;- 
gar. Tut In ggar, so as in coinpaii- 
8011 there can be no other— and i.s 
to his conscience or care about 
knocking dov\ u or robbing the Grey, 
or any old woinriiJ,Uub‘need be sai l 
about that. He is the one surely 
prefigured by the Nurt^ery Myllm- 
lo;risi in the following — Robbiu si^'- 
nilyiog hi?* tohluuif propensities, />*./>- 
hut, his tail, and Dan, that he W'oubl 
beg, ill his own winning way, fiom 
Dun to Rcersheba. 


“ Rubbia<a-bobbio, the big-bellied Dan,* 

He eats more meat than fourscore aud a man. 
He eat a cow, he eat a calf, 

He eat a butcher aud a hall ; 

He eat a Chart h, he cat a sUcplc — 

He eat the Pnat and ail (he Peopit ." 


Fourscore and a man over at a 
meal, is remarkable accuracy. After 
this he is such a one as we may 
suppose the butchers would run 
after and say. Please to tell e\ery 
one you buy your meat of me. But 
it is not pleasant to follow him in 
his voracity, devouring cow, calf, 
butcher, and all. It is strange that 
nothing is said of pigs, as if he ab- 
horred the tithe-pig, and drove all 


the rest out of the country. Eating 
a butcher and a half is odd, and pro- 
bably alludes to 0 great breeder of 
cattle, aud looks forward to ** every 
man his own butcher.’* The butcli- 
er and his half may he, therefore, 
the Northamptonshiie man and his 
driver. Eaiing Cliurch and steeple, 
meaning the Church Cess; Priest 
and People is clear enough. But to 
the tale. 


* Some MS, have Ben; but this Is most probably au error of the tianscribcre. 
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Here we have the rascally Beg- for reasons of his own, had a great 
garman, before all the hatchiugs are dislike to it. In explanation-*- 
disposed of, intercepting the old O’Connell did most certainly cut 
woman, and not sutisiied with the the Church measure all round about ; 
eggs which, no doubt, he took, *' cut and by cutting it above the knee, is 
her petticoats all round about.” meant that he didn’t leave enough 
Now, most likely, the old woman's to pray in — that as when the old 
petticoat was a Sunday petticoat, woman should kneel down to pray, 
and Imd some flounces and orna- she wouldn’t have wherewithal to 
incuts, perhaps of better days, and .cover her knees; so O’Connell, in 
worn a little for show, and a little his curtailment, wouldn't leave room 
out of reverence. Whoever has or a church ^or Protestants to pray 
hium at Loretto need not be told in. That it was a shameful sight to 
what religious reverence is paid to see, both as it regarded the exposure 
the Vii'giu’s petticoat. And all of the old woman Madam Reform’s 
know that the late King of Spain, nakedness, and the mutilated gar- 
Ferdinand, worked one with his own ment itself, substituting the words 
r(»yal fingers fur the blessed V^irgin Lord Grey and the Church, has 
of home place or other. We know, been the. universal outcry. The old 
therefore, that, in tlie language and woman doubted her own identity, 
piactice of ancient mystic.«, it is So when the undertrafficking, in the 
symholicai of the Church. The name of the Ministry, but without 
wonder is, at first sight, that even Grey’s knowledge, came to light, it 
the Beggar didn't respect it; but k is no wonder if he doubted his own 
was not the particular one he was existence as a minister. 

W4Mit to worship, and he probably, 

I’ve got a little dog, and he’ll know me.” 

Little dog I Lyttleton— how near strange events and botherings had 
the \iMy nuine !~wiil know me; and as. ailed him, that lie only supposes 
that 1 have nothing to do with the he is hinihclf and the Piime Minis- 
Uiaitcr, ril reier to Lyttleiou. Such icr. 

“ If I be I, as I suppose 1 be.” 

If* lie is really the Minister, his rail.” The old woman went home 
liiil * (log Lyttleton will know him \u ihc dark. Grey was kept in the 
so to be," and fawn and flutter, that dark ; Lyttleton pretended it was 
is, wug his tail.” But if really too dark to discover his master the 
dwindled to the contemptible sha- Minister and his views, and so ho 
dow of authority, “ he'll bark and barked. 

“ She began to weep, and she began to cry— 

‘ Oil,* said the little woman, ‘ I bent L’ ” 

L(;rd Grey’s last doleful ministe- and in that respect in every feature 
lial upologetical farewell speech is agree with another piece of the my- 
but a coinmeutury on these two thologist, where the portrait is given 
humming up lines. They are not with the force of Rembrandt, and 
only indicative of events that might the minuteness of Denner. For 
well make the ex-Miuister w'eep, who can doubt the identity of the 
but most perfectly so of character ; ” grumbling old woman ? ” 

There lived an old woman, and what do you think. 

She lived upon nothing but victuals and drink. 

And though victuals and drink were the chief of her die^ 

Yet the grumbling old woman would never be quiet.” 

How capital the portrait. We have sed all the hubbub and riot. How 
the ruling passion strong in death, amply ahe provided herself^ with 
It Is the saino old woman that cau- victuals, ** loaves and fishes I ” So, 
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nvitatis mntandi$, who fan foi7?<‘t won vulgar language among ilw 
how the ex-Miwfiiter provnlcd r«»r class who are chiefly ilefonuers; nor 
the cupboards and larders of himself have 1 made out to my satisfaction 
and relatives ? But still he grumbled as yet wdio killed liiin. If 1 succeed 
about what he had done, and others iu my attempts to unravel that iiiys- 
had not douc, and liad done; w*as terlous apologue, I will publish it in 
dissatislied with his own Ueforni, Maga, with some explanatory and 
and that he had too much curtailed critical remarks iu preparation on 
tlie royal authority ,* and grumbled “ Raw liead aud bloody bones.” 
a!^ain of tlie pressure from w'lth- But it is fair to see tbe Old Woman 
out." I have some doubts as to the in a better light, in a more conli- 
‘‘ Death of ('uck Robin/’ whether it dent, not desponding humour, w'hen 
he tin* Robin Grey of after song — roouutlug to the summit of her ain- 
Cock Robin, perhaps, from his be- bilious glory, 
iug tbe “ Cock of the Walk,” a com- 

“ There was an old woman went up in a basket, 

Seventy times as high as the Moon; 

Where she was going I couldn’t but ask it, 

For in her liand she carried a Broom. 

Old woman, old w oman, old woman, said 1, 

Where are yon going up so high ? — 

To sweep the cobwebs off the sky. 

And ril be witli you by and by.” 

This mythological hijitu, " de Lu- a cabinet piece of furniture. The 
nalico intjuirendo/’ is very perfect, old womans a*»cent liere is flighty 
It must be confessed, that “ seventy encnigh — it indicates aerial va[)oury 
times as high as the inooir* is a case projects. Building castles in tlie air 
ot (//(ra- Lunar//, One cannot but is s*»bei rationality to this self-pio- 
think of the song, “ Long tile to the jeclioii. I'iie cdd nmu here is, 
Moi)ii/‘ and *• If that time goes the however, certainly tlie prototype of 
(^llAcli, pray what time ;<oes the Madam lleforin, and hei whimsies 
Jla-ketr'” .'socrates, in the conuMly seventy limes beyond all known 
of the Clouds, ascended iu just such lunacies. 

“ For in her hand she carried a Broom.” 

Now, did not Grey, quite in a si- oracles. The Witch and the Broom 
milar manner, and for a similar pur- is now a mystery unravelled; and 
po^e, take his broom, or Brougiiam, this one truth discovered, should 
iu liis handV Thus lias one single convert tlie most sceptical as to lloi 
event of modern times thiow'u the political signification of all the 
light of truth upon the most obscure rhymes, 
passages of many of these Nursery 

" And in her hand she carried a Broom.” 

She would not, it appears, trust Jean, because it is more pure, and 

Broom out of her hand. This Broom tiiat we look up to it — that it was 

was no ordinary sweeper, and the threatened with the besom, and 
Old Grey Woman, fancying that not really inflicted with the Broom of 
only the earth, with its primeval Destruction, is notorious. But 1 
rocks and all that it contains, had should be more inclined to believe 
cracks and flaws, conceived also that the sky is The (yhurch, our 

that tbe very heavens had cobwebs, lofty (Cathedrals and Bishops’ Pa- 

Brooin was nothing loath to begin tbe laces, w hich Lord Grey commanded 
“ sweeping measure.** It may, with tim Bishops to set in order, meaning 
some appearance of coincidence that he, would soon sweep away 
with fa< ts, be supposed that the their cobwebs with his ministerial 
Upper Regions denote our Upper Broom. There is a passage in a local 
House, which is termed sky or ceru« history, connected wi^ the Reform 
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agitation, that tells us what the coh- in order, said at a publie meetipgf 
wobM are and white they are —one “Should I fehow i expect to a mag- 
of the orators at Bristol, whose niiiceut cathedral, by piuhibiting 
** words that burn ” instigated the the use of the brush and shovel, lest 
Grey rabble to save the iiiiniister the the vermin should be disturbed and 
trouble of putting the Bishop's house the filth removed ? ” 

“ And ril he with you by and by.” 

The confidence of the Old Woman times we find him called Hop o’ 
that she could comedown from this my Thumb, sometimes Little Tom 
height at pleasure is amusing ; but Tit — Jack Horner, &c. For that 
we are in the tale left to conjectuie they are all one and the same there 
the fall, the tlirowiiig away the can be no doubt. He is ou one oc- 
Broom, and utter discomfiture, and casiou made to address old Madam 
final extinclion. Reform thus, and the reader will see 

Then* is another personage con- how curiously it relates to the event 
nected with this passage in the Old just described 
Woman's life and adventures. Soiiie- 

“ 01(1 Mother Bunch, shall we visit the moon ? 

Come mount vn i/<n(r Broom, I’ll stride on this ,y)Oon ; 

Then hey to go, we shall be there soon.” 

WV have here the change from er. But be that aa it ma3% the little 
Old Woman to Mother Bunch, an Spooney’s afl* cted innocence is ca- 
admirahly typic name for one who piiai. “ Sliall we \isit the Moon?” 
may be, supposed to carry on his He is eiidently intended to portray 
shoulders tlie caies of the nation, the little iai'totiini of Madam Re- 
one who would liave to bod, and be. Joini, and his ipiestiouing seems to 
backed by the rnany-headeil nion- imply that he would he a niouth- 
ster, to be the general budget bear* piece, lie is, beyond dispute, 

“ The Little Jack Horner 
Tliat sat in a corner 
Fating his (’hristmas pie, 

He put in his Thumb, 

And he pull’d out a plum. 

And said what a good boy am 1.” 

This is certainly Lord John Run* a plum. lie is found again in 
sell; he is clearly pointed out by another prophetic fragment precise- 
putting in his thumb and pulling out ly so occupied. 

“ Wlio arc you? 

Hop o' my Thumb. 

What are you doing V 

Eating a plum.” 

The. Christmas pie evidently de- tion of a plan, and applauds himself, 
notes the Church, into which he Wliat a good boy am !.” And it is 
puts bis tbuirib and takes out a plum, with this view that the Orphic verse 
and here he stands as representative contemplates iiim riding on the Fa- 
of the Russell family p/n-a pm tota. uiUy Spoon, from which the House 
He sits in a corner meditating and ol Russell have been bo well led, and 
contriving, if he likewise, as his an- accompanying Madapi Reform and 
cestors before him, getting a good her Broom to get his share of the 
slice of Church hpolialion, might “Sweepings.” W’hy he is called 
pick out a plum for himself. We all “ Little Jack Horner,” is not so 
know a plum is a good round sum- clear— it may be that he thumb'd hin 
—be is delighted with the couce|>- //cz/vr bookj in aliusion to bis author* 
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abip— but if he be the same as “ Tom nitivc, Ruaseirs Elixir, &c., he may, 
Tir,’* who wrote a treatise on decay- ou that account, be called Jack Hor- 
ed constitutions, and was a quack ner. He will be found in this cha- 
noted for his panacea of llarts-/ff>rw, racter in the precious little typical 
in allusion probably to RusmcU’s Le- History of Jenny Wren. 

“ With hartshorn in hand 
Came Doctor Tom Tit, 

Saying, really, good sirs. 

It is only a fii.*“ 

Only the whisper of a faction,*’ fragment of a mystic apologue, the 
quoth Lord John. It is remarkable completion of whoso denunciation 
euoiigli that this family Spoon Is we have not yet seen, 
again alluded to in a curious little 

** Hie diddle diddle. 

The cat and the fiddle. 

The cow jump'd over the moon ; 

The little dog laugh’d to see such fine sport, 

And The Jhsh ran away with 2'he Spuon'* 


W<* should here see that there has 
been or will be a great deal of <//</- 
fihtitj. The cat and the fiddle may 
or in;iy not be as yet in action. I 
take the cow to be merely a change 
of sex, as In the case of the Old 
Woman, and really means John Bull, 
W'ho has perhaps not only been dtfl^ 
tikd but cowed, and forced in despe- 
ration to take this insane leap over 
the moon.” Here, too, is tlie little 
dog again, probably the projected 


Speaker of the House of Conimoits. 
It appears clear enough, hoivcviM*, 
that tiiere is to be a general disht.t /, 
and that those who dish, will >//// 
away with the Family spoon above 
mentioned and explained. 

Who does not see in the following 
the entire new furnishing of Madam 
lleforiii’s House r and those who 
think that chautre has not been lor 
the heller, will be more struck v\i h 
the n]>plicaiiou. 


See saw, ^ Margery Daw, 

Sold her old bed to lie upon straw ; 
Wasn’t she a silly old slut, 

To sell her own bed and iie in the dirt > 


The astonishment of the ancient of every faculty and organ; sight an I 
bard, conjuring up the vision of the hearing arc suinmonea to be ou thi; 
meeting of the first Reform Parlia- alert upon the occasion, 
meut, is exhibited in the cxciteineut 


Hark, bark 1 the dogs do bark, 
The beggars are coming to town ; 
Some ill rags, some in jags. 

Some in velvet gowus.” 


There is a MS. copy in the British 
Museum, which substitutes hdhen 
for velvet, by which I have been at 
times inclined to think this had in 
view O’CoDDell and his tail. But 
tag rag and bob tail may be found 
in both countries, and perhaps a 
commentator should guard against 


his partialities. Whether the do^s 
bark at them or they bark like dog * 4 , 
or whether both meanings may ho 
in use, I do not stop to enquire, But 
in the Reform Parliament we do find 
that cockcrowing has been an ac- 
pnii pi ish merit not unnoticed. And 
if 1 am right in my former explana- 


Query, If any way connected with Louis Phill type’s Sophy Daw. 
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lion of the slwe^ that it means Eng- loss of the s7we, or country, at least 
land, the oracle is of awful import; to Madam Reform : For it is thus 
and this cockcrowing Parliament written: 
seems but to give early note of the 

“ Cock-a-doodle-doo, 

The dame has lost her shoe. 

My Master’s lost his fuddling cap, 

And doesn't know what to do.” 

I know not who the Master can be, dling cap,*' so often used in the ser- 
who, by the word Master, seems to vice of Reform ; and /ie certainly at 
have been early wedded to Reform, present does not know what to do. 
unless it be the ex- Chancel lor, who A great Destructive appears to be 
is here said to have lost his ** fud- maiked out in this distich 

“ Snail, snail, come out of your hole. 

Or else ril beat you as black as a coal.” 

We can imagine him upbraiding individual small coal man” of the 
the Radicals in general, (particular! v day. 

his own to come out of their minesy) , A great calculator is certainly here 
for their slowness in rising ; and the exposed : — 
ready allusion to coal, points out the 

“ Dickery dickery dork. 

The mouse ran up the clock, 

The. clock struck oue, the mouse ran down, 

Dickery dickery dock- 
The clock struck three, 

The mouse ran away, 

Dickery dickery dock. 

The clock struck ten. 

The mouse came again, 

Dickery dickery "dock.” 

The perplexity of the poor creature tion of a mouse, make up an identity 
between the figures is here happily of person not to be mistaken, and is 
expressed, the accountant's confu- a very keen satire. We find him 
sion and pertinacity to come again — again in the following : — 
this mountain in labour and produc- 

“ Tottle/em, boltle'em, bolherabo. 

Who can count from one to two ? 

I can, 1 can, do, do, 

One and two—see, calf, see. 

That’s not two, but three, three. 

Three or two ’s all one to me.” 

The questioning urchin floors the rics, but an addition— >and that this 
learned calf— " Stravit Humuin” — will be a delight to the King’s eye— 
he falls #o/a//y— “ Piocumbit Humi and that they will be no longer 
Bos." muzzled, as it were, by ediicatiou 

It may be more pleasing to bring laws, jealousies, and restrictions, but 
forward some of those passages of sing joyfully ihrougbout the land, 
the Oracular Fable that are promt- And the restoration of tithes in cash 
sing of good ; For such there are. and kind may be gathered from 
In the following may be seen a bap- the very first line ; and from the 
pier day for the church — not only second the pie/f/ with which this de*- 
the restoration of the Irish bishop- sirable end will be brought about;— 

" Sing a song of sixpence^ a pocket f nil of rye, 

Four-and- twenty blackbirds baked in 

The thing being thus admirably done, according to the King’s wishes, they 
are laid before him. 
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And when the pie was opened, the birds began to sing, 

Wasn’t this a dainty dish to set before the king ?” 

Woristhis the only treat promised monly called King of the Oar, or 
his present majesty, ’and may lie long Rudder, as it might be ; and Rex and 
live to enjoy the pne^periiy of his Reguli in Latin, were terms for 
country Ids heart desires. I know priiices who were not, strictly rpeak- 
that, in the one I am about to pro- ing, kings. The title, therelore, in 
duee, llioM’ «lm have named the tlu* fol in wing lines, gi\ en to the Duke 
Dukeoi V\ i lliiigtoii “ Dletattir, * will of Wellington, the Piinee of VVater- 
tiy out, “l)h, liere’hapreuypiopliecy loo, mi eleail} inatked 4>iJi hy mtme, 
—HO the duke is king too, is he f*’ Arthur, seizes to show the extieiiie 
But [ must, once for all, remind the antiquity of the composition ; and 
reader, that, in the earliest ages, great aiiothf*r king and queen being men- 
peiHons had this and similar tities in tioned, before wliom this King Arthur 
all countries. The heroes of Greek lays his dainties, renders the expla- 
hi^tory were nil or kings ; and nation more certain, 

a good sailor, or steersman, was eoin- 

“ When trood King Arthur ruled this land lie was a goodly king, 

He stole thiee pecks of barley meal to irake a ttag> pudding. 

A liair- pudding this king did make, and stufl'M it well with plums, 

And in it put gieat lumps of fat as iiig as tny two thumbs; 

The King ami Queen did eat iheieof, and noUletmui lieside. 

And what they couldn’t eat that nighl the, Qutcn next niiuning fiied.” 

There is a word here stariiing pro‘*perify quite nnia/Ing ; and if as 
at first sight, but it really jiro^es the yi‘t we are not jiroinised the entire 
great antiquity of the \eise — that it restoration of the *• Roast Reef of old 
was composed at a lime when war- England,” for the times ha\e been 
fare, pira<*y, and stealing were one too long o^/f of jnntf immediately to 
ami the same thing. So w e find in expect iliut, we shall at least hax e the 
Homer no disiirace was implietl, and tat, nml plenty of it, am! more in the 
no oflVnce ill the (pi<*stioii, Are you fire. ih*ace and plenty go together, 
a robber V” and so here the wuid — ami ‘.4> ii will be, and it appeals so 
stoh: is used to denote the glory and fiom this, that t lie re will not only be> 
conquests won by tlio grejil wariior, enoiich for their present majM^.iies, 
ami is alone significaiu of a warrior, (iod hle^s ihein, but that the ipieen 
Ti:e three pecks of barley meal are wid happily and piudiuiily jnit l»y for 
the Duke’s victories and JOnghuid’s the um* uf tho^i* that aie to (uiiiie ; 
trojiliie**, won in Eianee, Sjiaiii, ami and 1 shouiil not be sniprUed if, tbi.s 
Portugal. And wbeii .Ailliur luled c.ue of beis biing noiircd, those that 
the laml,” that duiing his iiiini>try, are to come should be very near and 
or while he is one of the servants of dear to hroself. 1 can even imagine 
the crown, the whole country, king, i M*e hci inajesty delighting in the 
nobility, and cornnions, would be pro‘*perity of affairs at, home and 
sensible tliai Joigluiid has b(‘en, and abroad under a Tory Ministry, sing- 
n’t!! be still, a great gainer by bi.s i-x- ing in these lines to some infant fu- 
ploitB, and, whar is very ^iromising ture king or queen, in the playful 
indeed, that all will have enough to familiarity of rtomesiic. happiness, in 
cat. Indeed, the great liimjis of fat the presence of the smiling and joy- 
and plums bid us look to a state of oils King WUtiam, — 

Pat a cake, pat a cake, baker’s man, 

Bake me a cake as fast as you can ; 

Pat it and prick it, and mark it with T — T for 'J’ory, iny dear, 

Put it in the oven for Billy and me.” 

O! tlie subject iaivorthy the best his- will conclude ibis picture in my 
torical painter in the country, or the mind's e)e, with so good an omen, 
nice family band of Pickcrsgill ; and “ Quod fi lix faushunque sit/* — 
the picture sh^ld be in the National “ Vivant Ili'x et Regina/" and “ V'ob 
G allery. ^ PJaudite.’’ ' 

I might go on at great length, but 
let these few apecimens euflice. I Ath r*.bniari/, bSOo. 
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It IB remarkable rb a national dts- 
tinction, and Htill more remarkable 
RH a public advantage, that in Eng- 
land all the great principleH of the 
life of nations are in a Htate of per- 
petual enquiry. In the continental 
kingdomH the sole object of public 
interest is the conduct of the mo- 
narch or the minister. In France a 
new era has lately begun, but it is 
still the infancy of legislation, and 
may never reach the manhood, 
b’ven in America, we hear of little 
im»re than the tricks of elections 
transferred to the tricks of (Con- 
gress ; quarrels among obscure co- 
ftths in tbe villages expanded into 
interminable speec)u‘B in the legis- 
lattire; and the whole annual labour 
of American wisdom, compiled for 
the world in tlie speech of the Pre- 
sident, whose wiiole labour seems 
to be that of lucky finance, and 
whose financial tiiumpbs, in tlie 
midst of a new world, demanding 
the largest liberality of go\ernmcnt 
to foster the growing powers of the 
people, seems to be limited to the 
saving of so many dollars ibis year, 
within the narrowest .scale of nation- 
al penury the year before. Put in 
Eii;iliind w'e have topics of a more 
deliberate, manly, and majestic or- 
der. With us, all is not one sulleu 
stream of the feelings, allied to des- 
p(»tism, — a Letbe, in which the na- 
tional mind sinks, and is bmied; 
nor one furious democratic torrent, 
in which it is bun led breathlessly 
along. The breadth and depth of 
the public mind among us allows 
nK)tn for many currents — for all tlie 
Innutnerahle impiilseB of ennh and 
lieaven upon its expanse — for the 
tempest to shake its surface, with- 
out pen^'tratliig its deptlis— and, 
above all, for that great periodic 
revolution w'hicb iieVer fails— that 
pcirpettial recurrence and tide of 
thoughts and things, which is essen- 
tial at once to its uses and to its rr- 
hibrity. The advantage of this for- 
tunate distribution, this return of 
events and renf3wa] of discussionH, 
is to be directly found in the know-. 


ledge of public principlftB which it 
constautly calls into exercise — in the 
ceaseless vigilance over public men 
and afTairs wdiicb it demands — and 
in the solid experience which it ad- 
niiiiisters to the successive genera- 
tions of a land, where freedom al- 
ways lives, and is always tried by 
power, popular rashness, or indivi- 
dual corruption. 

A strong instance is before us at 
this hour. 

The Head of the State is arraign- 
ed tor exerting the right of chnosing 
his MiniNter.s, TJie cliarge is a gra\e 
one. But liere w^e are not driven 
to the necessity of invcKtigatiiig po- 
litical problems — ofdiNing into the 
obscure mysteries of the eonsiitu- 
tioii, nor even of revolving the pages 
of rcm(»te history. But half a cen- 
tury has elapsed since a King of 
England exerted the same right, un- 
der tlie strongest circumstances of 
])ersonal diftieulty and public cla- 
mour. We are ihiis not driven to 
the prevarication of living testiniony 
for our facts, hut appeal to the past, 
and are. answered from registers 
which have pfissed beyond the in- 
fluences of taction ; — we draw the 
lessons of poliucal wisdom from 
founts which are seali’d against all 
the turhidness of the time. But in 
these evidences from the lips of the 
ancestry fieedom, we liave not 
merely the moving piinciides , — vra 
have the more substantial wisdom 
of ibe actual results. We see 
the monarch, in 178.‘J, after having 
received a Ministry forced on him 
by circumstances, and hearing with 
that Ministry until it fell by its ow'ii 
act, Rummoniiig other men to his 
councils; pronouncing his unalter- 
able right to exert this power for 
the benefit of the nation; resisting 
all efi’orts to overthrow his resolu- 
tion ; and finally succeeding, and 
casting the fallen C/abinet into a mi- 
nority of twenty- three years. 

On the *2d of April. 1783, the me- 
morable Coalition Ministiy was de- 
clared. The Duke of Portland, first 
Lord of the Treasury; Fox, Secre- 
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lary for Foreign Affairs ; Lord North, 
Home Secretary ; Lord John Ca- 
vendish, Chancellor of tho Exche- 
quer; Lord Keppel, first Lord of 
tne Admiralty ; Lord Stormont, Pre- 
hident of the Council; Lord Car- 
lisle, Privy Seal. The change of 
members in the Cabinet was charge- 
icristic. Lord North’s Cabinet had 
(.•onsUted of nine. In the llocking- 
iMin and Shelburne Cabinets, the 
number had been eleven; it was 
now but seven. The number of 
( 'dbinet Ministers may be so far in- 
creased, as to form a serious obstacle 
to deliberation, and a large Cabinet 
is generally a suspicious evidence 
t>f the soundness of Ministry. It 
loAs too like compromise ; men are 
paid for their priuciples i»y the in- 
dulgence of their vanity. But Fox’s 
number was a direct contrivance for 
power. He had not merely the 
three Rockingham votes, while Lord 
North had brought in but two of his 
trionds ; but Fox’s votes, the Duke 
of Portland, Lord Keppel, and Lord 
John Cavendish, were not only more 
bound to him, but they exercised 
higher departments. The Treasury, 
the Admiralty, and the Exchequer, 
could be but feebly counteracted by 
the Presidency of the (’ouncil and 
the Privy Seal. Fox was thus vir- 
tual sovereign ; yet he moved his 
sceptre gently over the bead of his 
colleague. He suffered him to dis- 
])ose of lord stewardships and lord 
chamberlaiuships ; and thus, if he 
did not atone for the privation of 
power, at least softened the abrupt- 
ness of its decline. In the minor 
but active oibces, Fox again asserted 
bis sway. The great name of Burke 
less added to than adorned the ad- 
niinistratioD, as paymaster of the 
army. His brother Richard, with 
Sheridan, were made secretaries of 
the Treasury, aud Colonel Fitzpa- 
trick was Secretary at War. 

It is a truth, and a truth that does 
the highest honour to England, that 
nothing can compensate in the pub- 
lic feeling for want of principle. 
The Coalition Ministry was com- 
posed of the most brilliant materials 
that England had ever seen. In 
otiier days, the solitary genius of a 
Walpole or a Chatbani had thrown 
a lustre over the general mediocrity 
nf the Cabinet. But here were col- 
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lected the most powerful orators, and 
the leading wits, aud tho most ac- 
coinpiibhed individuals of the high-^ 
est ranks of society. Fox's public 
eloquence was beyond all rivalry 
for strength, vividness, and feeling. 
Nortli*B wit was exquisite and inces. 
sant. The annals of oratory have 
never seen an equal to the grandi ur 
of Burke’s conception, and the co- 
louring of his language. Lord 
Townshend’s promptitude aud pUu- 
santry, and Fitzpatrick’s grace, ani- 
mation, and elegance, were incom- 
parable in their day of general plea- 
santry and animation. Of Towns- 
hend, who then replaced the Duki? 
of Richmond, we have heard much 
from local knowledge. He had ht‘cn 
already distinguished in his profes- 
Hoii, having been second in com- 
mand under the celebrated Welle ; 
and, on the death of that olbccr, for- 
cing the enemy, ])Bnic- struck by 
their extraoidiiiury defeat, to sur- 
render Quebec, and with it the 
Fiencli empire in the West. But it 
was in Ireland, a much more difii- 
cult position, that he shone. Whe- 
ther from ill fortune, ignorance, or 
the general inaptitude of the English 
noble to adopt the habits of other 
countries, England has been in ge- 
neral strikingly unlucky in her Itish 
viceroys. Ainoug the long list of 
representatives of majesty, from the 
famous and iii-fated Strafford, but 
one had hitherto acquired the gootl 
will of the Irish people, and that one 
was the Earl of Chesterfield. His 
iDStruinents were neither the pro- 
fundity of his wisdom, nor the zea- 
lotry of his opinions, but his wit, 
his invincible good-humour, and his 
punctilious attention to the enjoy- 
ments of the people. He has left 
behind him an enduring monument 
of his lieutenancy, in the formation 
of a vast park iu the neighbourhood 
of the Irish capital, which he re- 
claimed from being in the state of a 
swamp, and made one of the finest 
pieces of public ground in Europe. 
His pleasantries are still recorded 
among the people, and his name will 
be remembered as long as there is 
recolleclion for public sei vices. 

The V iceroys who succeeded each 
other with such rapidity, from the 
conimenr.cmeut of the reign of 
George HI., and whose rapid sue- 
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was ono of the calamitios 
«;!’ iluj rountiy, vvoro uniformly 
unfortunate in ’ihi‘ir oiforu for po- 
pular reijard. Even from tlio pe- 
riod wlien to conciliate pojujlari- 
ty }iad become a direct niinistfuial 
piirjKHC, tJie failiiie was Hcarccly 
Icj-s palpable. Lord Harcoun's in- 
telliii;Hnce and vigour were forgotten 
ill the chillncHs of his mannera. 
Lord Eijc.kiijghamhliire’s knowledge, 
and what was called his aristocratic 
zeal for tlie interests of the coun- 
try were but a feeble drawback on 
baiightineKs. I^ord Carlisie’H ele- 
gant scholniship was laughed at as 
spill ions I'cfiiieinerit. 'I'he Duke of 
PdiMlainl and Lord Temple, tbouirli 
each highly valued in tlie beginning 
of their :;o\ crnmiuit, yet closed their 
career in geiicial indiUVreriee. Loid 
Woi iliiiigton was an invalid, and un- 
able to joMi ill the iuiti(»nal npiiit of 
L“'tiviiy. 'rovvnslieiid, lond of so- 
co'tv, a huoiiiii^t, acipiainted with 
valid 1-^ stages ol lif»*, naniially of a 
\igdM»UH nndersianiling, cultivated 
ill the scliool of expel ii'iice, and 
larj^'ly a<‘<|0 liuted vviih political and 
priMiiiiil dilliciiltv’, possessed ibe 
exact inea'^uie ot «ju!ili(icaiinns to 
make liiiii a iavoiii iie amont; a people 
eipiaily remaika'ole lor lahmt, reik- 
and pleasantry. Faculties 
like ins iiaiiiiaMy delit/bled in sinii- 
l.ir ( oojpanidU'.hip ; and the table <if 
Ibe l.'ird-lieuteinnt spi’cdily be- 
came the central point of a ciowd 
ot ibe \vi^^ and Ininiorists of Ire- 
land. All ebnpient ()pp«»ilinn was 
ciTlicr l)oldly met, or artfully sof- 
tened by a 'rreasiiry Uencli «’(|ually 
aboundiiiu: in ar«;iinienT and p]i*a- 
s.intjy. 'To wn-hend’s ht.n u/n's were 
j»a'''cd from li() to lip lbrinii:h the 
stie t*- ; and tboiigli bis diiect tnis- 
fiiou was fit once to brink down a 
poweiful party, vvdiicb bad taken tlie 
ndns of government out of the 
liaiids of tlie minister, and to lesist 
an Oppo-iiion adorned by the high- 
talents of Ireland, two tasks, 
eiiber ot which might have ballled 
very reinaikable abilities, and which 
actually invoUed him in the keenest 
personal altercations with parly , 
yet those hostilities were scarcely 
echoed, and nijver felt by the, gene- 
ral body of the nation, llis conge- 
nial goorMiurnour covereil his mul- 
titude of (loliiical sins; his manly 
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temper, soldierly bemiug, and 
promptitude of wit, made him the 
purchaser of “golden opinions** of 
all sorts of men ; and when he at 
length, after Jiis allotted term ot live 
years, gave up otlice, he w as follow- 
ed hy the uni verbal i egrets of tlie 
nation. 

This example is important from 
its e\ideijce of the ipialities essen- 
tial to the successful government of 
Ireland. A great English satrap 
cannot govern it. ]Vo expenditure 
of his money, however lavisli, will 
atone tor the reserve of liis manniMS. 
Political knowledge is not enough, 
where the tine science is knowledge 
of human nature. Bii tli. public dis- 
tinctions, e loquence, and si holar- 
ship, have sill been singly exbihiied 
on the latgi*"! scale, and ail '^in cess- 
ively faih d. Prodigality of expen-e, 
and perMUial dissipaiioii, havt* l-ecn 
tiied in their tfiiM, and lone iiiM*o- 
vered, by paiidul i xp*‘r.ei«ce, rloit 
they litieily niisi a'v uhited the lli^h 

clifiracier. d’he tiue p-Avi r of po- 
pularity ri'.*'itie»' in synrpailty, in the 
adoption of llie natiornd feelings, 
wiihoiit giviiur way to the national 
follii'H, and in at oiiie niakiag due 
allow'unce for piejudi(u*s, and in vi- 
gorously coeiciuir Clines. To cul- 
tivate naiional ist>em in ludaml by 
laxity of personal cluiracter, by idle 
prolusion, or lic(*niinus exci sm s is 
altogether to niisiakt* the icifionul 
mind. Stained as !Im‘ public f.uno 
of the country ba> been l.*> the pre- 
doiuiiiaiice ot a fimee faction, tlie 
mind of the countless inajoiity is 
still quick to judge, ami keen to. 
censure tin* sULdeesi i t laxaiioii of 
the nobler (|ualnieH ot our natmo. 
Perhaps Use best viceroy tor Ire- 
land would be an liishmaii, snlti- 
cicntly trained to English babbs to 
escape the piedilciuions ot hisbiitb, 
but sunicieiiily retaining the feel- 
ings id bis original nature to enter 
into the semimeuts and imiJul.'^cK, 
the common eidoymciits as well ns 
the common sulieiings of his coun- 
try. 

’Fitzpatrick, the new Secretary at 
War, was a leading figure ol this 
group of the biiih-bred and accom- 
plished. He had the solid qualities 
of a gallant soldier, some ot the 
tab nts of a statesman, and all the 
ffrr cos of fl man of flic fust fi.bliiun. 
^ -J II 
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With a perfion manly, commanding, 
and handsome, and uiunners which, 
lliough lofty, wore elegant, he was 
naturally admired among those 
courtly circles to wJiich sticli advan- 
tages are objects of peculiar adinira- 
tiou* ilut in addition ho had a fine 
taate for lileratiiie; and, though he 
exhibited his powoisthiefly in the 
lighter poetry, tiiis poetry W'as re- 
inaikahle lor point, polish, and even, 
not seldom, for pathetic beauty. 
From early associaiioii he had been 
the triend, — from public habits be 
had become the partisan, of Fox. 
Unhappily, not content with fol- 
lowing the political principles, he 
adopted the personal weaknesses of 
that distinguished personage. At 
Brookes’s tlo* passion for play was 
Tutnuus and uiiivei sal ; and Fitz- 
patrick, always accoslomed to loud 
the fashion, plunge d headlong into 
the fatal error <if bis tribe. IVilmps 
iiu instance of individual vice, not 
ainouniiri^ to a public crime, was 
ever punished more publicly tban 
the gamitigof Fox and his favouiites, 
Fitzpatrick and »Shcridan. Tlie 
gaining table, unquestionably, was 
the primary obstacle to the national 
coiihdence in the great leadei of Op- 
position. The general language was, 
“ Can we trust a notorious gamester 
with the finance of the country, or 
ciJii we rely on his prudence as a 
statesman who has ruined himself as 
a private individual ? ’* To this lan- 
guage tiierp was, and there can be, 
no secure denial ; the same intempe- 
rate eagerness for indulgence, the 
same disregard for public morals, 
ami the same reckless defiam*e ol 
inevitable disgrace and dilapidation, 
must form the ingredients of the 
cliuracter under whatever accidental 
changes of position. The distivme 
betw'een Sl Jumes*s and Downing 
hitreets could not teach sudden sell- 
control, nor the command of thi: vast 
resources of the English treasure in- 
culcate economy In a mind whose 
principle was ]nofusiou. Sheridan, 
with all his genius, was cast dow'n 
by this vice through all the grades of 
public contempt, until he peiished. 
Fitzpatrick finally closed his showy 
career in decay of mind, body, and 
reputation. Fox was morally exiled 
from Uie high station for which he 
was formed by nature, for wliich his 
fine abilities designated him from 
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early life, and for which he conti- 
nually struggled, with the keenest 
eagerness of political ambition. 

The remaining appointments of 
this notorious Ministry were rapidly 
made. Leo was brought back to 
the Solicitor • Generalship ; Lord 
Northiiigtoii was sent by Fox to the 
Irish government. The Duke of 
Manciicster was named ambassador 
to Paris. The only difficulty was 
raised on tlie disposal ot the ("iian- 
celloi'sbip. The King desired to 
retain it in Lord Tliui lowers bands; 
it was off ered to Lord Lougid)or<Migli, 
who declined it, and it was at lengliv 
put into commission. 

Ail was tiiumph for the time on 
the part of the Foxiies. Tlie} h-id 
trampled on Shelliuine, wdiom ih<y 
hated, and had oveicoine ll»e King, 
whv>ni they regal ded as almost a 
persoii?d opponent. "Never was a 
paity more appaienily h«-cii!e, nor 
whose sccuiiiy was desl'n- d to 
afford a stronger lesstui of tiie l.iilacy 
of all politi<‘al conlblence. l.oiiking 
round the whole public horizon, 
they saw not a vestige ol hostility 
capable ot being maluied into le- 
sisuuice. The King was indignant 
but passive, Pitt bad leiuined to bis 
books, and siuuited to tbiiik only ot 
returning t«> bin profeso-ion. Shil- 
biiine bad shrunk fiom )»ublic life 
ill Kiillen resignatiiui, Thni low e w as 
still fierce nud still ambitious, but 
his power bad passed away, bis 
pt I'sonal cbaiactcr liad no charm (wr 
pojuilai ity. lie rolitti his thundeis 
hlill, but at a distance; their foes 
Were ineffectual, and even their 
glow lings were foi gotten. One 
figuie alone in lite C’abmet exhibited 
a melanclmly contrast to the re- 
joicings ot the new' circle of power. 
Amtb, piime ininisler for twelve 
sessions, iiow' sal the possessor of 
an inleiior office, lost in a crowd 
which once either feared or follow- 
ed him. But no man was mote 
fitted to place adversity, liis ex- 
hausiless goud-huinour, his uuiveisal 
pood nalur e, and a w it vvldcli neither 
lime nor ( iicum.stunce had the effect 
of depiessing, rendered him Mill 
the fb'iitrht of the Jlouse, and threwr 
round his fall a res])ect whicli was 
often refused to ilu; bolder preten- 
sions of ids confederates in aiithui ity. 

A similar descent iian sinco oc- 
curred, in ilie case of Loid Sid- 
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mouth. But his premieibhip had 
been of too short a duration to leave 
on him the stamp of fallen supre- 
macy; and he was spare<l, by his 
removal to the House of Peers, the 
contrast between ilie holder of the 
lirst ofHce of the state and the Se- 
cretary Ibr the Home Department. 
With refjard to North himself, the 
ori;^inal intention had been to 
him a Peerage; but other considera- 
tions repelled the oliject, lie felt 
tiiat his retirement fr«Mn the House 
ot (Simmons would throw the wdioie 
pow(!r of iJie state into the hands of 
his col leaj^ue— that Fox would be, 
not merely prime minister, but sole 
minister — tind that the friends and 
adherents of the North interest would 
be c;radually drawn away, or extin- 
guished in the overwlieiming force 
of his rival. 

'I'he fust operations which came 
b» fore Pailiariieot were iliosi* on 
which, perhaps, the cliaracler of an 
Fiii’lisb Adiiiinisiratioii is most ra- 
pidly decided — linaiice. The Bud- 
get was opened on the Kitii of Apiil. 
Nothiiii^ could he more unfortunate 
than its aitein[»ts to relieve the na- 
titmal biinletis. A loan of twelve 
millions was n(*;i;otiate(l. 'I'he abuses 
which ha<l been so loudly charged 
up<ui liOid Not til's A<lmirii^tIal}ou 
were adopted by its suc- 

cessors. riie chief part of tlie loan 
was privately taken, L. 7,71)0,000 be- 
in:( suhhcribed by ele\eji bankers, 
nt*aily upon their own terms, the 
remaining L. 4, 000, 000 were distribu- 
ted amoiii( the bankers in i^eneral, 
the monied companie.s, and pnvate 
fruMtls, But the iiei'otiaiion had no 
sooner transpired than it produced 
a universal outcry. Pitt headed 
the Opposition on the subject. He 
demonstrated that the holders Itad 
no less a bonus ihiin per a nt — 
complained that the beiielits of pub« 
lie competition had been disdained^ 
and declariD;r that competition was 
ready, forced the Chtiiicellor of the 
Fxc)ie<pier to acknowledge that be 
had been offered to the amount of 
sixty miUious. Lord Shelburne 
proved that the national loss on 
this single bargain amounted to 
L.0o0,000 ! The bonus actually rose 
to eight per cent before the bargain 
was concluded. But the public opi- 
nion was still more unequivocally 
marked by the general fall of the 
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stocks. The three per cent consols 
at the beginning of the Ministry were 
at 70, by December of the same year 
they were at 6C, — a fall totally un- 
])recedented, without a war, or any 
})ijblic calamity to shake the conli- 
dence of the people. 

Soon after lids exposure, Pitt fol- 
lowed up the blow by bringing in a 
bill for the abolition of fees in the 
])ubiic offices. The subject is still 
so amusing, from the extravagance 
of this old abuse, that wc shall give 
an abstract of bis speech. I'bo 
(chancellor of the P^xchequer had 
opposed the motion on the. ground 
of inutility : Pitt proceeded to show 
its necessity. — “ He would piote 
that abuses in oibces of revenue 
really existed, and to a very gieat 
amount. In the Navy Oflice, when 
an enquiry was instituted by ilm 
(Shelbunie) Board of Treasury, the 
answer was, that no fiva were re- 
ceived by that olac.e. On a closer 
exatniuaiion, however, it came out, 
that though . /Its were not received, 
(lifts were— that tlio.se were received 
by many of the ofbeerB, and that, 
among the rest, the chief tleik of 
tins (iffice, wliose salary W’as bat 
L.2.y) a- year, ;\‘ceived no less tiiau 
L.‘JoOO in gifts. Those were the. 
wages of corruption, and undouhi- 
edly fiaz.irdous to the efliciency of 
the ships and stores, inasmuch as 
the}" were bribes to silence, on 
abuses. Chmiracls Jiad been made, 
which gralided the (joveniment and 
the country by iheir apparent low- 
ness, The huluiion of the enigma, 
howexer, was, iliat the otlicets who 
were to look to the execniion of the. 
contract were in the pay of the con- 
tractor. The Secrciaryship of the 
Post oflice had a salary of L.6U0 ; 
the annual income, by fees on tiie 
packets, was made up to L.tiOOO. 
The two Secretaries of the Trea&ui y 
bad L.'JOOO a-year each ; but in war 
the fees swelled those salaiies to 
L6000. The supply of furniture 
for the public ofiices xvas one ge- 
neral abuse, there being evidence 
that officers not only made no 
scruple to order the different arti- 
cles, at tlie public expense, to 
tlieir dwelling-houses in town, but 
to their country houses, aud that at 
the most extravagant rale. The 
abuses in the public offices under 
the head of stationery were almost 
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incredible, and frequently ridiculoua 
in the extreme* He had heard of 
rooms papered with the public sta- 
tionery. The annual charge for 
stationery was above L. lt>,000; and 
it would, he believed, ai>lonish the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon (North) 
to learn, — for he lolly believed that 
the noble lord had no idea oi any 
such circuniHtance, — that the year 
before last he had cor.t the public no 
Jess than L iyi»0 in stationery; and, 
great as this sum must appi‘ar to 
gentlemen, he should not have won- 
dered, — knowing, as he did, of what 
curious ai tides the bill was com- 
posed, — if the amount had been as 
many ihousauds. One item id' the 
bill was a chaige of L.-MO for ufnp 
cord ' *’ The moiion was igreed ti», 
a committee appointed, and the bill 
passed the Commons ; but it was 
dually opposed by Ministers in the 
Lords, aiui lost. 

Pitt iniglit h?ue made statements 
fitiil more ludicrous, and not less true. 
A man of large foitiim*, a.ul member 
of Parliamenf, was publicly men- 
tioned, who, on his being m.de a 
lord of trade, give an oiiler for a 
Buperiluity of pewter ink-strtnds for 
his ow'ii use. The ink-stands weie 
brought, and be instantly exchanged 
the whole with liie di^alei for ii 
handsome silvi r one. This piece of 
dexterity was too prospeious not to 
be followed up IJ^* was said to hav 
ordered green velvet enouirh to make 
him a complete court die>s, under 
pretence, of making bugs to contain 
his otViite papers, SiaMoncry, the 
old otVudal leniptriiion, hat! not 
cscaprd bis adhesive, touch. Ills 
correspoudeiits could i'ec(»gni*'t* in 
his letters ilie ollice pijuu*, lull ten 
years alter tlie Board ot Trade it-^clf 
was no more. 

The interesting poi tlon of this 
period is the King’s conduct to the. 
Administration. He made no secret 
of his disapproval, lie o|)enly de- 
clared that they had been forced upon 
him; aud the result may be deemed 
a sufficient prediction of their fate, 
whenever a Ministry shall thus have 
roughly grasped at power. In the 
audience given to the Duke of Port- 
land on the forinarion of the Caliiuet, 
his Majesty said, that he hart no in- 
clination to suppress his seuiimiuits 
on the subject; that, b'eliiiff the ne»v 
arrange men is to be uUogetlier com- 
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pulflory, the new Ministers might 
dispose of the places of Government 
just as they pleased; that he would 
not oppose, nor refuse his signature 
to any act presented to him officially 
for his sanction ; but that the respou- 
sibility of advising the measures 
must rest solely with theiiiselvcs. 
But his displeasure was still more 
dihtiiictly marked by the declaration 
that lie would not create any Britisii 
Peers on their recommendation, and 
by his displeasure at Lord StorinoiiTs 
(Ills personal friend) accepting the 
presidency of the council. 

This was the brilliant portion of 
Fox’s life. He never was so ani- 
iiiatcd, active, and vigorous, alike in 
pailiameniaiy exertion and in gene- 
ral Intel eouisr* with socie.ty, as at 
this period. 'I'lie viitual head of the 
Government, he exhibited all the 
obvimis itipiisites for this high 
po.-ltion in an extraordinary deLTee. 
Always a me.st jiovveilul deb.iiei, he 
was now an indelaiijalile oiii» ; — 
always foml of.societv, lie now gave 
hiiii'^ell to ifie lull play ol hi?» km ial 
capfK itic'*' ; — always spoitive, cood- 
liuuiored, and ahoiiiiding in plea- 
santry, be was now ibe universal 
deli^iit and leader of all that vvvis 
spaiklici: «oid aecoinplislied in the 
gay eonlhcis and coHi>ions of wits, 
bcholaiM, and m(‘n of the worbl. His 
ent.'itHinmenis to the ambassadiiTs 
and other disiingiiislied sliangeis, 
as foieii:ii miiiisler, vveie ol iJio 
most costly order. No man was 
better acipoiinted with tlie habits 
of lorei::n lib*. His Knowledge of 
the Freneh language was unusu- 
ally peilect, and his intelliitenee 
on the various interests ol the 
contiiM*ntal c</uits, and the ehief 
points of diplomaiie cerernotiiul and 
law', surprised all ihosi* who had seen 
liiifi only in his dissipated hours. 
But Fox was capable ol singulaily 
close application, the groum! woik 
of u vast vaiiely of griier.il know”- 
ledge bad been eaily laid in lii.s 
mind, and that mind was of r.o power- 
ful and retentive a texture, th a while, 
it inasiered tin* most pel plexing sub- 
jects w'iih apparent ease, it seldom 
lost any thing which it bad once 
acquired. I?ot hue panegyric must 
clo.se. If Fox liad heeii formed 
for the expre.sH purpose of showing 
how' the l.jlents might be leii- 

dcred uBclcbs, he would have per- 
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ffctly fulfilled liis vocation. Born 
with a horeditsiry veneration for ino- 
narfhy and aristocracy, he saciihced 
all his ohjects to the shout of the po- 
pulace. Eiiterin^r public life in ihe 
Her vice of G<ivernnienr,, and the son 
of a royal adherent, his first lahour 
was to Reparate himself from the 
royal cause, and, hy dealing out per- 
Honalities against the Sovereign, sow 
the seeila of irreparable personal 
alienation ; adaptetl hy nature, and 
trained hy hahit, for the liighest ex- 
ercises of the nohlest ot human 
sciences — HtalesinaiiNhip— his whole 
governmental Hupreniacy, from the 
lieginniiig to the close of a life of 
fifty-eiglit years, amounted to le^s 
than two. llis errors and his virtues 
are now alike in that sjiot where 
eeiiHure and praise, are ecjually iin- 
heaid. The saeiedness ot tlie grave 
interposes itself helween all bitter- 
ness and his ineinory. But we may 
justly lament that Kuch powers 
sIhmjIi) have been so lost to his coun- 
try while be rein dried here, and that 
from llis tomb we can <ira\v no 
other moral iliaii of deleated hopes, 
wasted ahiliiy, and worn-out fame. 

The clos«» of ib<* year I7ed was a 
iMor il on a larger senh*, a iiioial of 
t:ie iurHiit<* uiic'-rtaiofy of ah national 
])rovision for peace, the unnu taiiity of 
ill) great }ujblic Itansactions, and ih(» 
HhorisiehtcdnesM of all poliiic.al pre- 
diction. If Kmo]ie ha<i possessed a 
temple of .laniis, it would have been 
shut by the general hand of mankind. 
Peaee had hej’n made w'ith all the 
leading belligerents of the world — 
with France, Spain, America, and 
lastly, ivilh Holland. Kv«*n the filast- 
oin dihiurher, Ilydcr Ali, the most 
formidable military genius which 
India had produced since the days 
of Arungzehe, had closed his career 
but the Deceinher before ; intelli- 
gence of which liad arrived just at 
the period of the general Hignatures 
of European peace. Every thing 
proniLsea the inoHt uiihrok<m tran- 
quillity for an unlimited length of 
time. Yet, hut a few years were to 
pass before Europe w^as to be invol- 
ved in the bloodiest and most suli- 
verting hostilities known since the 
fall of tlie lloniRD eni[>ire. 

The fates of parties and politi- 
cians sink into insignificance beside 
those tremendous examples of the 
instability of human things. But it 


is remarkable that the supremacy of 
tiwi Foxite administration was simi- 
larly verging on the most fatal fall, at 
the monieiil of its most acknow- 
ledged supremacy. Tfie moral is, 
that no administration, forced upon 
th(* King of England, can be of long 
continuance, ami no moral is mine 
salutary for the preservation of Bri- 
tish freedom. No one now conceives 
the possibility of arbitrary power 
iMSuing from the throne. Everyone, 
but the wdldest partisan, is aw'are of 
its formidalde ]U‘ohability of exer- 
cise by the ])opulace. It is therefore 
of tlie first importance that a great 
piotective power should he. found 
somewhere, and it is obvious that this 
])ow«‘r cannot he jdaced with more 
wisdom in any portion of tlie com- 
munity tlian in the individual who 
alone, iiaving nothing to hope or 
fear, being personally exempt from 
all injiiiy, and equally exempt fiom 
all political temptation, is naturally 
placed in the best pi»sition to ihiiiJc 
gravely, act wisely, and deal honest- 
ly, in all the great concerns of em- 
pire. 

Vet the mode in w'hich the royal 
displeasure operated to ov ei throw the 
(Nialnion, was at once so simple and 
so ciiciiiiouK, that it foi ms one of 
the most sinking casi's of cause and 
effect in court history. Fox had 
tiHered such irrcfiarable oflence to 
the King in person, that leconcilia- 
liou was never attempted hy him. 
From tlii^ heginiiirnr, he felt that be 
must depend on liiinself, and the 
calm inliaclahility of the Sovereign, 
evinced as it w'as on several occa- 
sions, iletei mined the minister to lose 
nothing by defeience to the royal 
feelings. Hut iliere was another 
cuii''ciousue.sH strongly urging Fox 
to bold liaz mis. He had been the 
man of the people. He was so no 
more. His junction with North had 
loaded him with the sins of the old 
('•ahinet, enhaiiet^d by the sins of the 
new. lie was openly charged even 
with having brought to the blundera 
of Lord North political frauds of 
Jiis own. No staU? manauivre bad 
ever been pregnant with a more 
unpopular progeny than the Coali- 
tion. It was clear that the minister 
bad lost his popularity, lie could 
no longer, in case of triumph, 
strengthen himself with the people. 
He could as little, In case of failure^ 
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retreat upon the people. In thi® 
difficulty he took the daring ni«*aRijre 
of rendering himself inclepiMident of 
both King and people. 

The memorable India Bill was 
alike the intended instrument of his 
ambition, and the means ot his ruin. 
Its liistor}’ i*^ now too notorious, or 
too remote, for piiidie interest. The 
results a]<»ne are important, as sub- 
stantiating the general moral of re- 
sistance to the constitutional autho- 
rity of the King. The first English 
East India Company was established 
in 1600. The charter was renewed 
successively by James L, ("harles 1., 
James 11., and \>illiatn and Mary. 

A second company was established 
in 1G08. The two were finally com- 
bined in 1708. Th<iae ("ompanies 
were, strictly commercial, and their 
privileges, eonstitution, and trovern- 
inent, were regulated by the neces- 
sities of traffic. But anotlier scene, 
unequalled in European or Oriental 
liistorr, was now to open. The 
traders became soverei^uis; the vic- 
tories of ('live, a great inilifary 
genius, who, like his masters, had 
risen from the desk to wield the 
truueheon, and whose gallantry de- 
served the hceptre, threw back the 
gates of an empire whieh every hour 
saw extendinsr- The vast pioviiices 
of Bengal, Bohar, and Orissa, with 
the five Northern Circnr.s, provinces 
equal to European kingd(»ms, w'ere 
tlip prizes of the Britisli sword. The 
factious illiberality of party libel, or 
the ignorant jealousy of foreigners, 
lias cb.arged England with aggression 
and avarice in those extraordinary 
coiKiuests. But no charire was ever 
more destitute of foundation. The 
English wars in India were the pro- 
duct of the strictest necessity. In 
their origin they were totally clefen- 
Hive. The merchants fought for the 
narrow strip of land round their fac- 
tory; for their ships and for their 
naerehflndi.se. The native prince, who 
repelled liis enemy as well as theirs, 
by their assi stance, rewarded them 
with additional privileges in the land, 
and with a portion of the territory 
fiwfcited by the invader. The rest- 
less rapine of the Eastern sovereigne 
producing perpctim! infractions of 
treiitics, and their inferiority to the 
Bridsh in arms, discipline, and cou- 
rage, producing the natural result, in 
new partitions of the conquered ter- 
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ritory, at length the Company stood 
in the attitude of sovereigns. But then 
came the severer trial. Sudden opu- 
lence, novelty of pow'er, and a dis- 
tance of eighteen thousand miles from 
the eye of authority, gave birth to ex- 
cesses in the subaltern agents of tliis 
vast dominion. From the first terri- 
torial accession in 176^ to 1776, the 
nation had looked only with astonish- 
ment at the pro\ve**.s of the British 
arms. But in 1776 other feelings 
called the attention of Government 
to the abuses of authority, and a hill 
was brought in by Lord North to 
meet the chief sources of animad- 
version. The hill wa** pra<*lically 
eluded in India; and in 1781, on pe- 
titions at litune and reprcseiitatioiis 
from abroad, Ijord Norfli moved 
fur a “ Seciet (^irmniitee,*' to en- 
quire. into the (‘ariiatic VVar, and con- 
sider the general state ol the Biiti''h 
possessions in the East. 'I'he coni- 
inittee vvith Diindas, afterwards Loi d 
Melville, as chairiuan, sat for lw<» 
yefirs. I’he repoi I contained a pro- 
diirious mass ot information on all 
the heads ot revtuiue, goverrimcnt, 
and polity. It was (unbodied in no 
less than liM r<*solutioijs, subiniitr d 
from time to time to the iloiise, niul 
the result vt'as a universal at'know- 
ledirment, that nothing but the iiu- 
inediateand vigorous inierpoHitum of 
the throne could save the Incdaii 
empire. 

But the iCuropean crisis was too 
anxious for Ministers. The. inter- 
posiiion was delayed. Dundas, im- 
jiressed with the dangers of the 
delay, brought in a bill, fuuuded on 
his resol utious. To suflVu a measure 
of such importance to proceed from 
a pri\ate individual, would have 
been contrary to all the interests of 
the Cabinet. 'I'he hill was opposed 
by Ministers, and lost. But upon 
its ruins Fox determined to build 
not only a new system for India, but 
a permanent dictatorship for the ex- 
isting Minister of England. 

On the 1 8th of November, 1783, 
in a speech of extraordinary detail, 
information, and elmpjfuice, be de- 
veloj>ed bis memorable plan for the 
reform fd India. He proposed to 
OHtahlisli, for thi* supreme authority, 
a Board in London, to consist of 
seven cornmiHsioners. in whom W'ere 
to be vested the authority over all 
properly beloiigin]g to the Company, 
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all control, civil, militar3r, and com-, 
mercial, all appointments ot‘ oflicers 
of every doNcription, in both Eng- 
land and India, and the possension 
of all chartern, privileges, and 
papers. For the details of Govern- 
ment, eight assistants were to be 
appointed by those commission- 
ers, their chief employment being 
tile commercial iiflairs of the com- 
pany. In the first instance, both 
the commisKiuriers and the assist- 
ants \Vf»re to ho hp I*ar- 

hament, their power continuing for 
a limited term of three or live 
years, any of the commiHsiunera 
to be removable by the King, on 
a vote of either Houses of parlia- 
ment, and any of the eight assist- 
ants to he removaiile by five of 
the commissioners. Any viutancy 
which should happen among the 
coininissioners to lie filled up by the 
Kim;, and any among the assistants 
by the (.^mrt of Proprietors. I'iually, 
the eommissinfiers were to lay 
before the lioarfl of Treasury yearly, 
at the. hetrinniug of the session, 
a statement of their proceedings. 
The bill was to be folhiwed by 
another, tfiving si'curity to the In- 
dian buhjiM-t, reciitjing spoliations, 
&c. 

'I'liis plan had been sednlofisly 
kept from public knowledge until 
tb(» last moment. Hut its ita/ards 
were instanily seen by the vigilant 
sagfU'ity of Pitt. H#* pronounced it 
a rlesign tor vesting the whole power 
of India in the haruls of the Minister, 
and ft>r thus contiiniing the domina- 
tion of that Minister until the day of 
his death, and the domination of hia 
party while we continued to possess 
uii Indian empire. 

Nothing can bn more evident, 
from llie simplest view of the bill, 
than the Ministerial resolvi* to defy 
all the pow'er (d' the constitution. 
I'lie whole patronage of India, the 
military and jii'iirial commissionH, 
the tuiiitraets, the trade, the pur- 
chase of merchandise aud stores to 
the amount, even then, of six mil- 
lions a-year, in the hands of a atnali 
ikody of men, must have created an 
influence daiigeroua to the throne 
and the constitution. With thia influ* 
cnee on his aide, a corrupt or ambi- 
tious minister might make himself 
master of every cnmiptible mind 
in the country, and atorm the legis- 
lature. The bill, by its own natunv 


in the first instance, involved the 
most comprehensive violation of 
private property ever known, by the 
Heizure of the rights of the stock- 
holders; the most comprehenHive 
violation of public engagineuts, by 
the seizure of the charters ; and the 
most comprehensive violation of 
esiahlished policy, by tlie general 
change of the Indian system in ail 
tilings that related to government 
and trade. But still higher evils 
were connected with this singular 
usurpation. The commissioners 
were placed in such a rank of inde- 
pendence, with respect to India, that 
they were enabled to resist the 
actual policy of the King’s Govern- 
ment, if such were their pleasure, 
aud tltus plunge England into unex- 
pected war with Kuropean princes 
on account of Indian possessions, 
tliey not being compelled to keep 
up any rommunication with Minis- 
ters beyond the mere annual ptate- 
ment of their measures. The guards 
proposed in the bill against tho^e 
formidable results, w'ere ns palpa- 
bly inefiicient. The commiHsioncrs 
were to be appointed by Parliament- 
Hut this was virtually the appnint- 
iiM'iit of whoever swayed the Par- 
liament, which individual then was 
Fox. The commission was to be 
appointed only for four years. Hut 
long before that time the eflTect <kf 
its patronage would have been felt 
in secuiing the Foxite Ministry; 
and as a vole of a submissive Par- 
liament had created the commission, 
a sirnilHr vote would renew it. The 
povvt'F of removing a commissioner 
by a vote of either House was given. 
Hut it must naturally be inefiV-ctive, 
Hkr nothing would justify Parliamen- 
tary Jiiierterence except gross iiitB- 
conduct, and even that interference 
would still depend on the will of 
the minister, armed with the resist- 
less patronage of India. The ap- 
pointment by the King, in cose of a 
vacancy by death, would be equally 
inefiectual, for if the minist^'r still 
held his power, the appointment 
would vest in one of his friends ; or 
if Fox were, by any accident, tbrown 
out, he left behind him six commis- 
sioners to contend against one. As 
to tlie argument that the power pro- 
posed by the bill was only that hi- 
therto exerted by the Company, the 
direct answer was, that no differ- 
ence could be greater than between 
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an autlioiity divided among the 
ot a gr**at company, not 
poliiicians, and with a tlioiisHiid dif- 
ft'ivnt views, and an audioiity 
ceiitrated in a small body of politi- 
ral perKoii-s pai limans by tlieir na- 
tiii e, iudrpt'ii.leiit ot ilu* C’rown, and 
ovviij;^ their exl'^ieuro tu the minis- 
ter- 

PiJt, from tlio first announcement 
of liiis ri.ost a^-sault on the 

«*ni!‘.nfiiTio?i, ^tuo(l forth as its de- 
f, j. Ji'r, anti txliiMiied powers wor- 
tbv oi the ocive>ion. Ui8 iirst effort 
V,'. to It lard the \iiib‘iit and suspi- 
c it'jis rapidity v. iili vvhicli the ('ii- 
binei. liunifd <*n tlie second leading 
{}*' tin* bill. “ Ibil a siiJi:le \ve» k fias 
beet! proposetl ii» conijirebend a bill 
wbuh i xieiids tf» every fnnrtiou id’ 
t^tiverniiient. and menaces every iu- 
ie.M'^t of ibe empiie, present and 
to ctmu*. — Stjcli IS th(* time,** ex- 
claijned Pilt, “ allowed by the mercy 
or the coiiteiiipT. of tin* (/abiiif*t for 
tbti eiitpiiiy into principles wbiib 
involve the. living and tntiire fat«‘s 
of En^dand ami India. And sui h is 
t! e .''clit oie of liviirpatiori and de- 
fi o ct* 'V hich i-» pliinned by ibt* man 
jilcs'vs l.'inlest in soiindiiiti: the 
sd.inii td' liaiiijer iti ilie liln-iiie8 of 
th<‘ ctuiniiy. 1 can see iiOihiii<r in 
lht‘ exhibited in canviiiL' ibis 

ifii.i'Jaojs luea^ute il<ioiii,di Parliu- 
men’, but t!ie [)i ecijdraney and ar- 
iJoo id plondereih, eairer to giasp 
J.oJiJ b/'-f thi-ir piev.’* 

'I’t.e p ibiie wi'je now uwakeni'd 
to oi ii ojii-ger, iOid lili^iel^;tl a.*^to> 
ni'l loi lit, was sdctcefb d by uiiive"- 
sid n.dijo .rto:i. 'ibe Iv'^t Jmiia 
priij). lc.*e M i;>*'tnntlv' pe*i;’;one<i the 
lloiA*-., i.invniii Uif ^do^r;:e^ of the 
bill. 'l hi* i’ i<-t icfiirf Diieelois fol- 
low ed, w illi a drinanil to be beard 
by roundel. \ t t, iu ibe, de,bate on 
lulling into cimti.i* tee, the nifOion 
was cai lied by ‘Ji7 to KM, ho sud- 
denly bad ibe litembers scented 
the. banquet spread for them in 
India. 

Blit the bill was to undergo a dif- 
ferent fate in that assembly which 
has ro often rectified the errors of 
the House of Commons^ and which, 
by its superioiity of personal means, 
its remoteness from the irnniediato 
pressure of popular influence, and 
its large interest in the (ireservation 
of publii*, iranquiliity, has been so 
long the refuge of the constitution. 
On the JHh of December^ the bill 
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was brought up to the House of 
Lords by Fiix, followed by an im- 
posing tiaiu of meinbeis ot the Coin- 
tiiouN* itoiise. Lord Thurlowe in- 
Btaiilly pounced upon it with beak 
and talon. He declared “ it to be a 
measure whose sole object was to 
creaie u power unknown to the con- 
stilulion. an itupninm in — a 

stranire and violent attempt tu de- 
stroy the balance of the constitu- 
tion’ The pieseiit hill did not tend 
to increase the iidluence of the 
crown, *twas true; but it teiided to 
set iipa power in the kingdom, which 
might be used at oiu'e in opposition 
to the crown and to ibe ]*(*opb*.** 
Turning to the House, and witli that 
treineiuloijH hurst of voire wliich so 
powerfully suited liis Imlii elo- 
quence, “ 1 desiie,’* said he, to sets 
the crown respectable, to see the 
crown great ; but if this bill sliotild 
pas'*, the Cl o\^ n ot hbiffland will ins 
no long'*!' fit tor a man of konoiir to 
wear. I'he King wdli take I'ne dui- 
d« in from Ids own head, eim plsi e 
it on the liead of Mr K.iX.'* In the 
debate, on the I.Kh, l.oid 'leinpie, 
on h»'ing cliaiL'cd wlili savioi: that 
the King w^is li^stile to tin* loll, d<*- 
cbired that he hr,d obtiniu t! an Jiu- 
dit nee id liis Mejesty by ids li^bt 
ns a peer, ntid ibaT, uioui:li it was 
coniraiy to toini to sji\ wbat liis mi- 
vice to tlie hovere*ien l.Ml Into, be 
was really to say vvbtit it wa'i not, 
“ Jt w'as in,* f/ji'iKiii to t)‘e pniK qde 
of l}»e IJ’d.*’ On llie (luesiiop, M i- 
idsH'is Were 1‘ ft in u n- nnn ity of 7.U 
to bl . 'I he iiiN* of the iiieasiire was 
inevitable, and it instantly followed. 
On the ]7tb, the coniinilia) of tlie 
bill was nffst'hntl by u inajoi iiy of 
no to 7(>. 'I be bill was finally re- 
jecied witbout ;i division 

I'he King had tlius far triumplud 
over his obnoxious (’abim-t, and he 
determined lliat no time ^heultl he 
given to recover themselves. On 
the day after the debate, late iu the 
evening of the, 18th, hti demanded 
the sealH of the two secretaries of 
state, and on the day following, 
placed them in the hands of Loid 
Temple, who was sworn in ns se< ic- 
tary, and who wrote letters of dis- 
missal to the remaining iniuisterH. 
Pitt was aummoru'd to the head of 
the Treasury. He had steadily re- 
fused the oflice but nine months Imn 
fore. But the public asp«ct bad 
.totally changed. The (Cabinet wba 
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in the lowpHt rondition of po]ni1ar 
o^lt*ern. The LomJh and tlie Kii»^ 
had libeij '’riie eiiiu^eiu'y 

was pn'^iiaiit wiih liazaid^ ihe 
Kiiii'V auilioiiiy, for if the Cahiiiet 
hhould I III re ilirm.srlvi*H bark on 
him once more, he must lie a c ijihiT 
lor iife. Still the dillieuliifs of 
Puts situation iniyht liave apjialled 
a less lesoloie mind, lie was to 
fare n House of ('ommons riow'ded 
wiih partisans of the Jare (Jaijiiiet, 
fuiious ill im vvrmli at their tall, and 
poniiii^ out Ihe most \iolent derla- 
imuioii ou what they iironouured 
the uiihtwiiil inlbienre ot the Kind's 
mime. 'I o inn ease his pei plrxiiies, 
Loid 'I'emple resieiied the seals 
within three days, liiider the iiomi- 
mil pretext of more freely meetiii}' 
the rhiii ires of tampeiin^r with the 
ro\al roiilidenre, the tnje nioti\e 
pioba))ly heiiii; his alarm at the foire 
at rayed tiLMinsi him. Many of the 
leadintr persons Ji iemll) to Pitt and 
Ills pi mrijdes. sfjrunk fiom the re- 
spojsibilit y ol a (‘abinet in a diiert 
stfitt» ol war with the House of (’oni- 
moris. li was Unix ersally ]iredirled 
ill'll this (\ihiijei roiild not ]i\e a 
month. Pin was tolly sensilib* of 
tiio- e dilbh ’ 111 lies, l^tii li 'l'r!MpK‘*h se- 
cession aliiio.st slionl: ex t-n his match- 
less sfinMiiiy. ‘‘ J'lns was ilie <mly 
ex enf,” i.ax s his most intimate blnjra- 
pher { Tomliiie ), •* vx hirh \ t n t knew 
to xiistin!) Mr ibti\ u^st, while fie 
ron»ii:ued in iroiui i.ealih, Loid 'i'em- 
ple’s ie''iirii:ilion was deteimiueif on 
at a late hour in the exeniutr of the 
‘JIst; iiiid xvhen 1 went into Mr 
PiIt’s le'drooin the next morning, he 
told me iliat in* had not fiad o um- 
hiint's .shfjt,' Hr. e\{iresN«*d tnrat 
ni.e,i‘'iness lit the pieseiit stale xif 
public alVairs, at ilir same time <U»- 
riaiioir bis fixed reMiIuiion not to 
abandon tln^ pOKitioii be hu<l taken, 
but to make the best stand in his 
power, llnwqh lujjf (fouhtiiil vj ihe 
iisitit'' At lenifth ilie Cabinet v%'a» 
formed. Pitt, First Loid of the 
TreiiMiiry and (/hanndlor of the Kx- 
rhexpier; 'riiurlovx'e, Lord Cliaiirel- 
lor; Lord Goxver (afterw^arda Mar- 
cjuis of Staflbril), President of tlie 
(miinril ; the Duke of Rutland, Lord 
Privy Seal ; Lords Ciirinartheu and 
Sydney, Seeretariea <if State; and 
Lord Hxiwe, First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. Thus, iu doubt and difiiouky, 
coininenced the most glorious AdmU 


lustration of England, and Pitt was 
the inspiring naim*. 

The riMiiaik has been already 
made, that the history of English 
politics is the finest lesson for a po- 
Jitiriun. The ciisis in which the 
Minister met the Pailianient on his 
assumption of (dhee is a striking ex- 
ample of tlie maxim. But a month 
siiK'e the English Ministry stood in 
the exact powiiioii of Pitt in Decem- 
ber, 178:k The (piestion then was, 
as it has so lately been, whether the 
iiiinisier should meet tin? existing 
House of (/omnioiiH, or call a new 
one V No (^.abinet had ever been so 
]>o\verfiil in the (Commons as that of 
the (kialition. No incipient states- 
man bad been Ickh successful in Ids 
attempts to cairy measiires against 
that jmweitui inlbienre llian Pitt. 
His talents were acknowledged ; Ids 
jiifounatinn sliuck every xme with 
w'oiidt r ; Ids inicLMtty was above till 
snspiciuii. Il<‘ iihfl already, in meie 
box hood, placed himself in llu^. foir- 
mc»st milk of debate; l>iit Ids pro- 
positions were aluiosi uniformly un- 
Micce’^sful. In the yreat sttuL'i^lv of 
Ids early caieer, the India Bill, he 
had liecu Ixoiteii by majoiities of 
two to one; he liad been* beaten by 
the satne majoriiies, ex eii aftx r the 
dismissal of ib'^ (*i:bini‘t was n r- 
tain. Tin* presumption and bnxi-h 
folly of bis bopini^ to stand' Ids 
liioiind against Opposition was a sub- 
ject of incessant ridicule in the 
Htiie^e. Fox contempt liously pu)- 
iiouriced it a political absuidiiy to- 
tally unparaileled in the annals of 
im matin e ambition. The motion 
for a new will for Aj^pUdiy, the 
]iofo}i:'Ii for IV bilb i*ilt sat, was le- 
ceived v ilh a lur. st of uidveisal 
lantrbter ! Fox openly staked his 
polilicul foresight on tlie impo-isihU 
lity of conducting the public bu»i- 
nesH by f/u{» jih(f(tofr of a Ministry. 
Ami to make assijianct^ doubly sure, 
the Opposition resolved to delay the 
passing of ihe Land-tax Bill, a inea* 
sure essential to the national debt 
of that year, and which, therefore, 
must l)e passed before even an op- 
portunity for a dissolution of Par- 
liament could be ^jiven. It was 
evident that 0/»posiiioii looked up- 
on that House of Commons us tbeir 
own. 

All these circumstances were re- 
volved by the new minister. In 
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his consultations with his friends, 
every argument was urged by them 
to dissol ve Parliament. The anxiety 
of his opponents to retard a dissolu- 
tion, seemed to be a direct index to 
the adoption of the contrary mea- 
sure. But his deep-thinking and 
pov'erful understanding soon decid- 
ed otherwise. He saw that a pre« 
mature appeal to the nation might 
terminate in a general iiiipression 
that he had yet to learn the national 
mind. It wa's true, that the numbers 
of the Ministerial side might be in- 
creased by the new election, but the 
real question was, whether these 
numbers would b<* increased to the 
.iinount of making his administration 
powerful. Most of the great par- 
liamentary interests were directly 
adverse to him. The public feeling, 
on the other hand, had not yet ex- 
pressed itself with satisfactory de- 
cision. The conduct of Nortirs com- 
bination, how€3ver stigmatized by 
men of honour, had not excited a 
spirit of scorn deep enotigh to over- 
bear the personal interests that ex- 
liihit themselves when the question 
is of elections, 'riic! India bill was 
still recent, and the public mind had 
not yet possessed leisure to fathom 
the depths of that daring attempt at 
imperial plunder. But Pitt lelied 
on the eoiiiriion sense and hoiHMjr of 
the nation, to di'fcover at length the 
contrast between his aer^ices and 
tho'-e of his opponents, and he de- 
termined to make the trial with the 
existing Parliament. If he failed, he 
still possessed the power to dissolve 
it, with the additional advantage of 
proving to the natioii that mere 
stubbornness and partisanship had 
rendered it unfit to carry on the 
national business. If he succeeded, 
)je disarmed his antagonists on their 
own field, broke tip their party, 
proved to the nation how little they 
had been sustained by character, 
nod how much by patronage, and 
drove them into a state of political 
destitution, which nearly precluded 
their ever forming an effective par- 
liamentary force again. 

The man who thus reasoned, was 
little more than twenty- four years 
ohll*^ And it was at this age that 
l"iu, unaided, took upon him the 
government of the British empire. 
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The overwhelming nature of the task 
which he thus adopted, may be 
judge^of from a few of the imme- 
diate Objects which pressed tjpon 
his Councils^tlie regulation of the 
Indian system demanding instant 
consideration — the state of the re- 
venue at home, connected as it was 
with the necessity of reforming in- 
numerable fraudulent practices upon 
the public— the restoration of the 
public income to a capacity of meet- 
ing the public expenses — the provi- 
sion for an unfunded debt of thirty 
millions — a systein for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt — the choice 
of new taxes to supply the de- 
ficiency of the reveiiue—the dis- 
turbed condition of Ireland, even 
then a perpetual source of anxiety 
to (rovennneiit — the pressing claims 
of the siift’erers by their loyalty in 
the Colonial war— the conirnercial 
treaty vv'ith America — the vast, com- 
plicated. and threatened interests of 
Kfigland witli the, leading kiiig«loms 
of the continent— those, and inoie, 
formed the labour which was to he 
borne by a youth, scarcely acquidni- 
ed noth public life, or acciistoined to 
the exercise of his ovv’n uiidersfainl • 
iiiff. Those vv'ifiely various Huhjecis, 
involving (juestionH of the most dif- 
ficult order which can be presented 
to tiie human rnitid, vveie thrown on 
the capacity of Pitt, uiiHUpportetl by 
colleatriies, Ihu rnunent, or the conii- 
try. It is needless to snv', liovv tii- 
umplmntly they were borne; vviifi 
what matchless cleat ness they vvtoe 
elucidated, with what steady vigour 
their piinciples were embodied, and 
with what solid Htreiufih their prac- 
tice reinforced the liberties and the 
prosperity of Kngland. Such are ilie 
duties, and such the glories of an 
Kiiglish Minister. To fulfil them, 
seems almost beyond the hounds of 
the human fariilties ; but as the difli- 
culty is great, so is the renown. 1 h»i 
whole range of honourable ambition 
offers to man no nobler firize than 
the fame of an Kiiglish Minister, 
worthy of his task. None more 
above the common soarings of man- 
kind, none more comprehensive of 
good to general society, none entitled 
to more imperisliable distinction in 
the ages to come. 


• 1]« was tvventy-fsuT on the 28lh of May, minisfer on the i9th of December, 

178 ^. 
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THE WYVILLES. 

X.-Georne WyviUc, E»q. to the Itev. Frederick Wchond. Hartley llectory. 

Devonshire* 


Leamington Spth AuguH. 

Mv Dear Frrd,— D on’t bo alarm- 
ed tor the health of your old friend, 
when you Hce my letter dated fniin 
this enlarj'ed lulition of the Hospital 
of Invalids. I am still sound, wind 
and lirnh, and almost as aetive with 
llie weight of fifty- six years on my 
bark as in the merry liineH of our 
youth, when you ancl I, b'led, — with 
inimility be it spoken,— were a 
couple of as gay young fellows as 
one would wish to meet with on a 
summer’s day. U does one good to 
reran old times, and that is mie rea- 
son why you and 1 are such indefa- 

tiir ihle corresp<>ndent.s. 1 have writ- 
ten you a letter on my birth day 
<‘very year lor these thirty yeais, 
ami received your unfailing answer 
in tlie ('hriHimas week T)»at is what 
I call a light English spiiit, Fred— 
nev<T to give up an intimacy w'lth 
an old frifoid, wloui y<»u have tound 
by experience that he is a good and 
true one. I have been musing oyer 
some of our old adveutuies. I think 
they are something like wine— they 
improve every year. Some of them 
did not strike me much at the? time; 
iuit. now, jifttT they have been bot- 
tled up for a «iuarter of a century, 
they have a flavour with them that 
none of one’s newer incidents can 
etiual. Do you recollect, Fred, when 
you and 1, and Dick Breton and Jack 
Burn, came home, as hard as our 
nags would carry us, from Harley 
cKie night, and jtiHl got into coilege 
before the stroke of twelve N> hat 
a dark night it was, and liow Dick 
kept boasting all the lime of our 
Kallop, that his horse was fresher 
than ever ! And then do you recol- 
lect his consternation when he dis- 
covered that the hostler by mistake 
had mounted him, in the hurry and 
darkness, on the Black Jewel, that 
was on its way to run at Lpsom 
races? It makes one laugh yet to 
think of Dick’s rage, when an oflicer 
came next morning, and arrested 
him for horse-stealing. Ahl these 
were the times, my hoy, tor mirth 
and jollity: there is no such fun 


nowaday*. 1 don’t believe any 
Oriel man ha* been had up tor theft 
since the year of Dick Breton s ex- 
ploit. How strangely that party is 
scattered now ! Jack Burn keeps 
his ears warm with a judge’s wig, 
and Dick Breton is a baronet and 
major-general, with ten thousand 
a year, eighteen halfpenny- faced 
chihlren, and only the recollection 
of a liver. You and 1, Fred, are 
changed lea»*t of any. You were 
always a quiet, comforlahle sort of 
fellow, and settled down as ualural- 
ly as possible into a steady, respect- 
nhle rector; and I have flourished 
as much as the rest of the vegetables 
in the fat fields of Giemswonh Hall. 

A s(iuirft, a parson, a judge, and a 
general, were, four young fellows 
upon four fiery horses, dashing 
through turnpikes, or over them, I 
foiget which;— my favourite pace 
now is n quiet amble, and my 
charger a cob of fouiteen bauds. 
TImm e is not such another punch in 
Suflblk. ’Twas given to roe by 
Harry Travers; and as the rascal 
has behaved so infamously since, I 
tbink 1 oiiglit to send liim the pony 
back ; but what can I do, Fred ? he is 
as sure-footed as a mule, and vv’ai- 
rauted to carry sixloen stone. In 
shoit, bis good qualities are innu- 
merable - well bred, steady with- 
out the least taint of vice, and just 
in his prime. On rending this last 
sentence over, I see it is a little doubt- 
ful whether I mean the horse or the 
man. 1 mean the Galloway, Fred— 
the other has noble points about 
him, hut is cursedly ill broke in- 
i'll IcU you more about him some 
other time— I will only let you into 
the seiTe.t, that this same Harry 
Travers is the cause of my being 
here ; there, that will set you guess- 
ing. I have told you already I am 

sound a* a bell in * 

am ; but notwithstanding that, I am 
afflicted with a very ttouWeeome 
dl*ea*e, in the shape of a daughter 
eighteen years of age— as beautiful 
as there is any occasion for, and nil- 
ed to the brim with feeling and ro- 
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malice, which is just another name 
for — mischief. I uiirh rrooK to he 
iny own pliysiciaii ; johI thi*^ pias- 
ter Tra\ciH lives with Jiis uncle, the 
old curtiiudei'Oii who hfHij^ht the 
Seal lock est ites. whi< h lie" close into 
mine, 1 piesciihcii a cliiintre ti( air. 
Wy l)oy Tom is juvt come from his 
travels; vciy mueJi iiojimved, 1 be- 
lieve, bur. I liav’ii’t yet seen him. 1 
Irive sent him home to take care of 
ihinjs in my ah*»enc4*, ami ha\e or- 
c]<*r<*d him, without showing any 
symptoms of suspicion, to keep a 
watchful eye on youiii( Tiaxeis, ami 
Im. desiLMiinir, hltie-e} e<l, sweet-louk- 
inif liitie thin^, his sister. As 1 am 
BO far away from home, ami have 
neither wuikmeii to Ruperiiilmid, nor 
any thing to do, but strut about the 

•2.— A//.s>^ 7:;>o/,/ W,/ri/li 

My dkvrest Acnt PcoiiV, — I 
wrote you a very hunied note ju'‘t 
before leaving home, ti liiiig yoti of 
our removal lo this place. to its 
heioi? t<ir the sake <if p-tpa’s health, 
1 don’t lu'Iiete a noiil ol it; lo* is 
stroiifirer arid hetter-lookiuir limn I 
ever remember him. Ah I I can’t 
help feeliijtr that 1 am the cause of 
liis leaving home, and I may say 
hapjjim*''S, hi'himl him ; foi lis ijuiie 
melancholy, I assui e you, to s«*e how 
out of his element he seems aiiouig 
t.he hutteifly pe^iple of this h iv ohms 
toivfi. He iviilks up and down the 
street as if he had no ohjeet in iite 
hiit to while away the turn*; and, 
tlonji'li we ha\e only been lu ic* two 
davH, I am sure he is lume heartily 
tired of it than I am. 

Two days after that happy, happy 
dinner at Scailork, e\ery thing 
seemed suddenly and uriaecmintaldy 
changed. My dearest fiiendl— the 
sweetest girl you ev4*r saw in your 
life I — Oh ! aiini Pegoy, Imw y 4 »u 
would Joi'ft htr, if you kni»w her so 
well as I do! — dear, dear Charliiue 
Travers was so good, bo kind, so en- 
chanting ! In fact, ever since their 
old uncle, Mr Dobbs, «ame to live at 
Scarlock, we have been more attach* 
ed than sisters, and, for nearly half a 
year, not a week passed without our 
meeting two or three times ; and 
papa was so fond of her too. And 
her brother, Mr Henry Travers, was 
a great favourite of his. Tliey were 
b(Mh almost coustantly at Glems- 


streets, I will p rhaps write you 
ofleiicr than at 4Uher limcH : f4>r this 
L]4nily of mine, though a very nice, 
well-l>ehav»*d, .‘dVcctiotiate giil — I 
/c/// Biiy that f4)r h4-r — is not so 
much of a companion as she used 
to he, hut tiKipes a gooii deal, and 
rates a great (juantiry of iHUJMeiiso 
ahfiiit .Shaksp4*are that wroti* the 
plays. Do y4Mi reC4)llect J4>hn Ki'ni- 
hie in Gato the night we went to 
(’oxt'iit (i.iuh'u after tHking our 
Ji.iclM'lor s hut, by the by, I d4Mrt 
think Sli:»k?]‘4Mre u 1 4>r4* (’au>. Re- 
in4*mb4*r nu* very kindly t4i my good 
iiieiid, Mrs WaKiuuJ, ami my giid- 
daughter, litib* Jam * ; ami h4‘iieve 
me your very sim‘4*re, old Iriend, 
(-jiLOlU.r. WwiLLE. 


J/rs it I id hi L 

woith.and you inny 4*a^i!y imrigine 
what a ctmibuf 4j4*ar Gb uiorte w.'is 
to iiH", as \\4* h.ne no //.- o/- m igh* 
h4>urs hut tl I will de- 

scribe my t'bai'ofti’ !4> yiuj us ii4*ar- 
ly as I c.ju. Mf‘ i * a linli* t *ller than 
I am, V, bb*]} you ivU'Uid i»4>t he Rur- 
}u i’-cd at, loi s)i<* comes td a \ 4o y tall 
iamiiv. lb*i iu‘otli4‘r is mu<li taller 
lliMM lorn. I slcouid tiiiok lie was 
fully rIx 14 i‘t hl;;b; but th4*n lu* is 
S4)4*hgafit a’ul gr,!4*4 i 111 , that he is 
ijiiiie Ik 4* Iroiu Tb<* a u k v\ .u diiess 
u liich is geiiei ail}’ pi4uiu4*4‘4i by gr«*at 
lu'ighr. Her ♦*}<*•» me a iJeep, lich 
liKiwa; not so ilaik or pem*Ua:ing 
as her hr 4 )i)u*r's, nor ^o .proud and 
haughty-looking Her smile is very 
iik«t hi**; and altogeiluT, I am sure 
you would say, that Gliail(»lte Tia- 
vers is as iM^auiilul as an angel. 

Weil, all iliiK wi nt on most de- 
lighlhilly till two ilays after our din- 
ner at Seal lock, which 1 wiote you 
an account, of, mid ilu ii things went 
on very difiVi ciiily. Papa grew pec- 
vi*«h and sullen; never laughed or 
j4>ked with me as Ju; used l4» do; 
never t4H>k me out for a ii4le; nor 
mentioned the name of his favourite, 
Charlotte 1’raveis. I thought this 
very odd, and still more uriaccount- 
ahle. that he hiii ried me iiff Jiere on a 
single day’s notice; leaving my maid 
Patison at home, anil only bringing 
old (dies Cubbiiis, the (Toaclitnan, 
to look after his punch pony. Ha 
used to call it Young Harry, becauae 
it was a preseut Ironi Mr Travers ; 
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but now he never calls it by its of them as I am able. But lovely as 
name, but only says, “ Giles, bring; this place is, 1 cannot help fancying 
rouml my bay Galloway/* I expect liuw fresh and beautiful the green 
a letter Ironi niy broiher Tom, who lanes about Glemsworlh must be in 
is at huine, and hope to bear of itiy this encliaiitiiig summer. How de- 
darling tiiend Cbm lotto tliroiigh Jiciuus the dark sombre shade of the 
him. And now, my dear aunt Peggy, huge sycariiores that form the 
I will tell you about our situation avenue to Scarlock must be now, 
here. with their leafy tops so interlaced, 

We have a suite of rooms in the that, in walking beneath them, you 
hoK'l, and are coinfuriable as might fancy you were in some, old 
it we were in a private lioJi. (*. 'Hic cathedral, with its dim religious 
streets are speeioin and liand-ome, light, and might listen for llie swcdl 
and the country in tb.* iieiL'bbour- of the noble organ to waft your soul 
ln»od the bcautitul, and tln^ beyortd this visit)le diurnal spbeie, 

I'icbesl irt f!.i.'L:!cnid. uii* widiiii and lap ytnir senses in Eiy'-inin. Ali! 

an lioui’s dnve of Warwick (’asile, when sbcdl we get back to deai ol<i 
or (any’s Cliif, or Kenihvoitb. or the Cab mswoiili ! — Your ever afleciiou- 
birili-place of Sliak^peare. All tbes(» ale nicc4‘, 

we ate going to see tiext week, titid Emily Wvvii.i.r., 

1 will gi\e ymi as good a desciiptioii 

d. — CV/.yv/c T1 V 7 :,*.y, 

l\Iv Drvii pA JiiFii, — I Itar) stood strolling about the par): for st'vt ral 
here on my pn-f it'iOtif- seeing any Juniis, 1 batl reliietl to our tdd 
tiling of the enemy Itn o d.jy*', ami scboolrooiii, where Ibiiily had )4‘ft 
b^'g.m to think et labin..^ the tij^t soim* of her bo4)ks and drawings. 
st**p III} .^eij, by c.dling 4»n oidi > ;!/hs, 1 liail thiown mysidf into tin* 

ami I (M’oiiiHsiu-i 1 ' / tin* p<k*'i,i«ei i»f ai *n-chair, with my back to the 4)p4*ii 
liis tbu’i'N. 11,'\V4*\( r, ! :iv iiagi d iny windtnv, — I had a bonk in my liaml, 
nh'Ut liH W4*ll a'^ I wa^ able, 1.} leu- biii I have now forgolleri what 
siting the s<‘eii - or ni} youth, vWi:<*h Imok it vvd*^, I Mi*<pe 4 't 1 cnuld not 
an* M^ndi red douMy di al to im* by havi* hei'ii V4‘iy highly interested in 
having been ab.*.t'iii fiom them so its contents ; but ccriaiidy, wiii*iher 
long*, 'j'lnce ve.ns’ about in b\ the story 1 was reading, c^r by' 

foreign prills ii;,s not rnbfh'd oiV, I something <*lh(*, niy mind w'as erttin*- 
a^suie you, oni' paitirle of iny Ibi:;- ly occii}»iecI, w lien I was awakem'd 
li-ii feeiiijg, and J prctei the sei liid»*d out ol iny leveiir^ by a step jiiht at 
beauty ol an Engli'^Ii vili.iiire, with its my sirli*, and timii a faint sliiiek ! I 
vencralile t huicli tower jm i'itig from Mailed up and saw, m*aily sinkiiig to 
amidht a gitiveof iifi*-, an.d ihccot. tin* grouml, with agiiation and alnrni, 
lage smoke mirling in blm* w iivttlo'.s tin* N\V4’eteht r reatiire in the world ; 
far up into the silent air, t<* the more lier cheek jnile with lear, and in liiti 
dazzling pi osjiects 4)f I'raiM’e 4»r Italy, next nmim'iit flushing with confii- 
Iri looking at ihcni my <*} e only is sion, I-'.xcuse me, slut said, I exp* ct- 
deliglitrol — it iievir gets < lear into ed to fiml Emily here. 1 told her my 
tlu* heart, as a home view, liKe the si.s!4*r had b-ft tin* ermntry, ai.d en- 
fccene frrmi our own MiTiill Down. (juiMMl if it was Miss Travers wJmm 
And c**itaiiily llu; landsi'ape frtitn 1 bad the Imiuuir to address. If was, 
ibat point is very much impioved. Indeed ; aiul really, my (fear failu-r, 1 
by the additions your new neigh- can't at all seit Imw Emily can pos- 
bour has marii? to Scarlock Hall, sihly be in the smallest danger from 
Tiic new far'ing In* has given the so V4*ry desirable a compani(»u. She 
turrets, and the V4,*ry jotii. ious open- told me lliat h4'r brother Jia I ncconi- 
higH he has made in the woods, give panieil her to the gate, and after our 
a greater harimmy t4i the landsf'ape iiitiMial awkwardness at ko utiex- 
than 1 had ever thought it susiTplible peeled a rencontre had w'orn 4*fl, and 
of. But I am wamlering from the after a great diuil of laughii g ai her 
biisluesH <if the le,lt4*r. Yesterday, uneeremoni<»u8 by ibe win- 

about one o’clock, after 1 had been dow, 1 ordered Lighlfoot, and oiler- 
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ed to accompany her till she rejoin- 
ed her escort in the village. Her 
bi other, however, not expecting her 
return so soon, had iklden hume- 
where else, and as bJje was atraid to 
retuin to Scarlock without him, w’e 
cut off into the lower woods, in hopes 
of finding him at a summer house to 
which she told me he was in the 
habit of uiakiug IVeipienl pilgiitna 
ges, Tiie tiling that astonished Miss 
'fravers more than any thing else, 
was the suddenness of your removal 
from Gleuisworth, and Kinily’s en- 
tire silence on the subject. Poor 
thing, 1 could not help pitying her 
lor losing her only coinpaniou 
through the savage meanness of the 
uucuUivaled barbarian her uncle. 
But in case tliis simplicity should 
tuiu out to be assumed, and both 
• she and her bi other are in a plot to 
thwart yutir designs, I bavi* deter- 
mined, as the best ineaiis of watch- 
iug her closely, to lide out with In r 
as often as 1 c.m. If you will tell 
me mote at large tliun you ha\e 
hitherto done the actual result of 
your conversittioii with old Doiibs, 
and j our fears aa to the destijns of 
young Travers, I shall be mote able 
to assist you than now wlieii I am 
kept comparatively in the daik. Af- 
ter a long ramble thioujii the alleys 
of the wood, we at last eiicountered 
her brother. I was siruck with his 
ivseinblance to his sister, and thoiJ:/h 
pjepared by jour Iasi instruction', to 
bt! suspicious of him, I could not help 
tlduking, Iroin his appearance, that 
he was *atlierdeserung of tin* jnaises 
} oil used to on him in the let- 

ter you sent to me wlien I was on 
my travels. We met as if we had 
been old friends, for really Miss 
Travers introduced us to each other 
in a manner which made it impoHsi- 
ble for me to keep up the appearance 

— George Wyvilk, Ls(j, 

Tn vt’s the very thing ; stick to it, 
my boy, and Harry 'i ravers— Mi- 
Henry Travers, 1 meaii—ctmfouud 
the boy, I can’t help tliinkii.g and 
speaking of him as if he were my 
ow n. Well, that young man will find 
it impoafcible to escape your pene- 
tration. You ask me the particulars 
of rny inuuview with old Dobbs. 
Did you ever see him ? He is the 


of reserve which 1 had intended. 
1 determined, however, not to have 
more conversation with him tlian 
was absolutely unavoidable, so I at- 
tached myself almost exclusively to 
his sister’s side. This, 1 think you 
will allow, is the safest way, for if I 
permit myself to get on friendly 
terms with liiin, I shall find it very 
diflicult to keep a properly unpre- 
judiced eye upou his inoveinents. 
After a delightful ride, 1 left them 
at Scarlock gate, and as they are 
going to-morrow to a farm of old 
Dobbs's — how immensely rich the 
old hunks must be!— about eigiit 
miles off, over Lipscolt Dovvir, 1 
thought that vvas a very good oppor- 
tunity of fishing <Mit more of tiieir 
real character, and I iiave accoid- 
iugly agreed to go with them. Now, 
Could any thing he more lucky lluin 
this acquaintance, so unexpectedly 
formed, and, from that veiy ciu-um- 
blame, divested at once of all ihe 
forms and stifliiesseH of an ordinal y 
introduction'' 1 shall wiite to you 
the lesiilt of rny oh^e^vatioIlM to- 
morrow or next day. Now, that a 
sense of duly to voij has reconciled 
me to my ]*t)siiion Ijcre, I must con- 
fess linit I ihoiight II veiy provoking 
to liHV4* been sent doun to ibis so- 
litary inuiision without once htM'ing 
either you or Jhniiy afier so long 
an aliseiice. I lujpe ^ou find l.ea- 
mimrimi agre<* vvuh vou, and if 
you do, [ should ad\i^e you t(» he 
in no great hurry to depiive your- 
bclf of its a(lvaiitag4*K. lOvery tiling 
goes on here well an if you )oui- 
self were on tlo^ spot; and as liinily 
has luckily left ilo* key of her book 
shelves, 1 can employ iny spaie 
lime veiy profitaldy in study. VViiie 
to me immediately, and behove me, 
dear father, i<ic. 

Thomas Wvvilu:, 


fo Thomas Wyvillv JGsf/, 

scurviest-looking old rascal you ever 
haw— thin as a hoard, with a face 
apparently carved by a very roiieh 
woikinan out of a log of damaged 
maliogauy. He and I used to get 
on very well, though he was con- 
tinually jeering me about my high 
birth, as he called it; he was al- 
ways doing the same to his nephew 
and niece;— for General Traversi 
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their father, you* 11 observe, made what 
is called alow marriage, though, from 
all 1 can hear, their mother was 
a very respectable, lady-like Hort of 
W'oiiiun. You know, from my letters, 
what a lavourite of mine young 
Hairy was. In fact, he was the 
ni(‘.est lad that could be — famous 
rider, capital shot, admirable lisher; 
— in sliort, one of the pleasantest, 
best-infurnied fellows you <‘an fan- 
cy. 1 WAH alw'ays thinking what an 
excellent companion lie would be 
for you on your return, and itihtalled 
him \ery nearly in your place, as 
niy right hand man upon all occa- 
bious. As to minding liis uncle, he 
did not care a stiver for all the old 
l)obb»*s that ever walked, compaied 
to me. And if the truth were told, 
1 think he likes me blotter yet than 
e\;r a relation he has in the vvoiid, 
for Harry is the best-heaited — hut 
enoiii*h of this. 'I’vvo <lays beioie I 
came here in such a hiiny, 1 went 
ov» r to Scartock, and sat down for 
a lev%" minutes with old Dubhs. The 
old teilovv has a habit of beginning 
every corivi'is.'ition with a strange 
grumpily sort ol cough, and tlie bit- 
terer the hpeeeli be is going to 
iiiakt*, tile (piieker and more fre- 
ipjeiil uroWrt Ills — ugg ! Uilg ! ugg I 
Alier speecbiiv iiig each oilier 
about tlie wrsitbt'r for some little 
time, 1 thouirht it best to come to 
business with the old gentleman in 
an o|ien, lioiKmrable kind of way ; so 
1 ^ald to him. 

Your nephew, young Travers, is 
a creai favourite ol iiiiiie/' 

“ Ti(g, ijgg— He is Very well till 
lit* is known.'’ 

“ Well, for my part, 1 like him 
the- better tier inort* I see of him. 
And what I was going to say to you 
was ibis, tlial if so be as by any 
ebamu* our }<ning ones should take 
a fancy to each other, w'by, 
then ' 

“ I'gg, ijgg, ugg,’' interrupted old 
Dobbs ; “ wliy ibeu, neighbour y- 
viiie, you must make the young man 
your gamekeeper; and as to the 
young woiiiHii *’ 

“ Mr Dobbs,” I said, gr lting angry 
at tlie iinpertiiieut old vulgarian, 1 
want to hear only a plain answer to 
a plain question. You would object 
to the match Ir ** 


“ Ugg, ugg — betw een Glcmsworth 
Manor and Scat lock Hall ? — by no 
means— ugg, ugg.” 

“ Why, you must be aware, Mr 
Dobbs, that 1 have a son, and can do 
very little for my daughter.’* 

" Then I can do nothing— ugg, 
ugg— .for my nephew ; for— ugg. 
ugg — d’ye see, you squires of gentle 
blood are very glad to get hold of a 
good settlement in any way you can 
— ugg, ugg. if it*s love that makes 
Miss Emily run after my nephew, 
w'hy let her marry him, and be con- 
tented. lie shall get no setllemeiits 
from me.” 

“ \^e don’t want any from any 
penny-saving old curmudgeon like 
you,” cried 1, in a great rage ; ” and 
if you gave him all the money you 
have sciat>ed together, he should ne.- 
Yct have my consent to marry any 
one belonging to me. So, good 
moiuing.” 

** Ugtr, u"g, ueg. What if be mar- 
ries bci without asking your leave r” 
lepHed ulil Dobbs, growing nearly 
as angry as 1 w'as. “ What if he takes 
lu'r in spite ol you ? what if he luns 
away with her before a month is 
pa.si r I’gg, utfg, ugg.” 

1 shall take special care he has 
no (tppoi lunity.” 

” l ug, ugg — no settlement from 
me. Hut what's to liinder him from 
marryiug any squires daughter he 
]»IeaseH > what's to hinder him, I 
nay ■( ii.C!?.” 

Hefore he had time to nnish Ins 
harangue, I had left the insulting old 
bcouiidicTs house; and as 1 have 
made up my mind to keep Ennly 
out of the w^ay, I brought her off 
here, in Ijopcs of her meeting some 
fellow that will pul Harry Travers 
out of ht r head. But do you, in the 
mean time, continue your guard upon 
the brother and sister ; spite old 
Dobbs in every way you can; and, 
after 1 have got all things a little, 
more comlbriably settled here, 1 
will run down fur a day or tw'o to 
Glemswurth to see how the land lies. 
1 have no lime for any more at pre- 
sent ; so reiiiain your allectionate 
father, 

Glionoii VVILLE, 
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5. Miss Btnily Wyvillc to Mrs Margaret Bethel 


We hare now bopii hen\ dearest 
aunt Pe^gy, for a whole fortnight, 
and still i have heanl^ nothing of 
what they are doing at Gleinsvvorth. 
My brother 1'om ffas written two or 
three letters to papa ; hut their con- 
tents are rigidly kept fioni me. V^e 
were HTiihly dull lor the fust week. 
Papa Jiad nothing to do. The news- 
room grew tiresome, so did the 
pump-room; and as we had no so- 
ciety, I was ipiite sorry to see him 
Ro wretched. Three or four days 
a.'o, h«»wever, he became acipiainted 
with an old geiitleman who lodges 
on the. same floor with us. He is 
paralytic, and blind of an eye — \ery 
barcastic and ill-natured ; but papa 
finds him very amusing. I am glad 
of it for bi^i sake; but, I must ctm- 
fess, the hideous snuHlti witli which 
all Mr Griper’s good things are said 
— for be speaks almovst entirely 
through bis nose — becomes exces- 
Rively annoying. R<*gu!aiiy almut 
twelve o’<‘lotk every day, we bear 
the creaking of the little wlieeled 
chair, which he never leaves, < oiniiig 
along the passage, then a tap at u«ir 
d«M»f, and li(?re he sits wiili us all 
day. If we go for a walk, nothing 
will please old Griper hut to have 
his chair wheeled up and down the 
Rtieet close beside us ; so that from 
morning till evening we are never 
wiihout the company of papa’s new 
friend. He is one of that sort of per- 
sons one is always sure to meet with 
at watering-places. I’here is no per- 
son we kiniw^ any lliiiig of in any 
part of England with whom lie is not 
acquainted. Papa <'aHs him his peer- 
age, almanac, and arniv li'«t, ail in 
one. He. is even acquainted wi’h 
our neighbour, old Mr Dohhs ; and 
shook his head greatly when papa 
asked him if he knew any thing of 
Harry Travers, ill iiaturcd, lidi- 
culous old man, 1 can scarcely en- 
dure him. Pie even talks dispa- 
ragingly of iny amiable (’harloite, 
and told us in strict corifidfujce, that 
old Dobbs bad hinted to him that he 
had a plot to unite Uie Gleinswoith 
property to his own, by gf tiing 
young Wyville to marry Jiis niece I 
You ought to have seen w'hat a 
rage my father was in at this infor- 
mation. tie called him cozening old 


Jew, and fifty other epithets worse 
tliaii these, and said, he would go 
down and put a stop to the whole 
plot, by disiiiheriiiiig my brother, if 
he ever said another word to my 
charming (yharlotte. Anolher vvoid, 
thought 1. .So they are at (ju>iiiited. 
How very (»d(l, that Tom should 
never haxe written to tell me so. 
iMi’t this old Mr Griper ilo* most 
provoking creature that we could 
possibly liHV** met with ? But tlse 
most pii;!/ling circumstance of all is, 
how the fact of my hioiliej’.s mar- 
ryhig (’hiirltUte can. by any possibi- 
lity, unite ilu* two piopedii s. 'I he 
old man is iiot snu'ly so lurul ns to 
nrike the giil his lour, lliilirulous 
thought! Audit I cuultl tuuc} fora 
moment that ‘'he en’eied into so iin- 
])rincipltul and infamous a si heuM', 
“ TIuiugh that her jr""! s \s i i e lu} 
dear heartstf iug^ ” — But no! "llu* 
thing is iinp(».‘*Ml>le, and tl.** wlm'e 
sluiy is only another iii*n:;lu]ed in- 
vention of this de:e.‘«tahl,* (ild 
derer, .’\fr Giijiet. He sctuis to 
hate no ple.isuie (ujual to the th*l‘ght 
of teaxing and opjiosing me. Ihqui 
and 1 wt'ijt a few d‘ri}s ago a ]>il:'ii- 
inage to the shrine of Siuik^pfai e. 
We drove through a most »nrhaiii- 
ing countiy, full of rii h virws and 
splendid man^ioiiK; and aiiiud at 
last at the hii tlqdaee of tin* B*,o<l of 
Avon, riie enthusiasm <jI the mo- 
ment was enchaining. J\ly B inpo- 
rary fieedorn from the cynical re- 
marks 4»t iMr (Jiiper addiul. if th-it 
vvei«* pt»SNil»!f, to the laptun s id ir»y 
enjoyment in ireadir.g the same 
street, view ing the Mime S(*enes, and 
breathing tin* san.e air as the im- 
mortal i»<»et. But my failn*i’s {q)'ithy 
was sc.iicc'ly less pioM>king than 
Wiiuld liave hemi the sneeiH of 
his new accjuiinUinc**. To ail my 
rliaj)so(iies on tfie genius, the puilios, 
the tenderness, ilie magnificem e ol‘ 
the gloiieiis being, lie only nren < r- 
ed, — “Ah! clevmish chap, i<»f)(,uht. 
T%!liston was c apiuil in Fidstafi.” 'J'hn 
idea of that fat hiuiHl old man htdng 
the only om* of all the cri*atioiis of 
the eurhaitter that C(um s to my fa- 
tlier's mind wliile standing on the 
veiypiave of the iiiifiginer of Con- 
fitance, of MacheiJi, of Hamlet, and 
of Romeo! ’Tie horrible 1 — most 
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hurriiilo ! But our old coach mau. 
Gilen, was a thousand tiinea worse, 
and made me blush for my country, 
to tiiiiik that one human being — one 
Eugrishman, of whatever grade in 
society — should be so profoundly 
ignoraut of the very name of the 
greatest miracle that ever his coun- 
try produced. He turned to the per- 
son wlio showed us the tomb, and 
said, — And, pray, can you tell us 
where this here old gentleman li- 
ved ?" 

“ In this very town,** was the answer. 
“ Mayor, mayhap, or topping 
tradesman V W'c ha* a many finer mo- 
nimeiits in Glenis worth cliurch. We 
ha* one to old Bill Figgina the gro- 
cer, with a statue twice as big as this. 
But then Bill Figgius was mortal 
rich. Was this here Mr Shakespur 
a lich gentleman ? *' 

“ lie was very poor when he be- 
gan the world.'* 

“ Alt ! so was Bill Figgiris,’* said 
Giles, 

lie was accused of stealing deer 
out of a gentleman’s park.** 

“ He was? — Th(*n 1 W4Mildn*t give 
Bill Figgius’s rnoniment for a score 
of his’ii — for Bill was always ho- 
nest.** 

** lie then went to London, and, 
they say, held gentlcnieirH horses at 
till* d<»ois of the theatre.** 

** Wdat ! and slipt out tlieir hand- 
kerchiefs, mayhap, or ilieir pocket- 
books, as they walked past? — One 
of tlie lightdiogered gentry — eh ?** 
My fciilier stood by, and enjoyed 
this conversation very much. The 
whidc scene was prolaiiHtion to me, 
so 1 left them, ami wandered in that 
beautiful churchyard. In silence, 
and with niy heart full of a vast va- 
riety of emotiops, 1 lay in a corner 
of the carriage as we wvut home, 
where, as usual, we were received 
in our own apartment by the odious 
Mr Griper. 

“ 1 hope you’ve enjoyed your trip 
to the birthplace ot old Billy the 
deer-stealer ? ’* lie snuflled. 

Ah ! very nice place indeed,” 
replied papa ; — ** the town seems 
most admirably supplied with coals 
—1 wish to heaven we had such a 
canal near Gleinsworlh.*’ 

** And you, miss, have you picked 
up any more information about the 
life aud manners of the playwright V” 
VOL, XXXVll. NO, ccxxxin. ‘ 


I took no notlca of his impertinent 

question. 

“ He's a pretty subject, truly,” 
he continued, with his insufTerable 
whine, ** to be the object of a young 
lady's idolatry k^A robber in his 
youth— -a vagabond in his manhood 
—a tippling, prosy, beer-drinking 
rascal in his old age-— a sulky neigh- 
hour — a cruel master, an unkind 
husband ” 

“ Was he all that ? ” said my fa- 
ther. “ Prove this, Mr Griper, and 
ril burn every volume the scoundrel 
wrote, the moment I get back to 
Glemsworth.** 

** Why, it can’t exactly be proved,” 
replied Mr Griper, because, un- 
fortunately, at that time there was 
no brother poet to give us memoires 
of his friend ; but 1 think we may 
fairly guess that he was all 1 have 
said. Fur my own part, 1 have no 
doubt, in spite of the frowns 1 see 
gathering on Miss Emily's brow, that 
he was a hard-hearted, selfish, sulky 
old rascal; and it is only a great 
pity Sir Thomas Lucy didn’t tuck 
him up on one of the trees in Lis' 
park.” 

“ What sort of a looking fellow 
was he V ” said papa, evidently be- 
lieving all the scurrilous old man's 
assertions. 

“ W'liy, a little, ugly, bandylegged 
fellow — fat and punchy as an aider- 
man — with two great goggle eyes, 
and a red fiery nose, from breakfast- 
ing on onions and raw gin.” 

1 could endure this blasphemy no 
longer, and daunted out of the room, 
but not before 1 heard the low snuf- 
fling chuckle of my tormentor, and 
the broad, open, hearty laugh of papa 
— Tin sure 1 never longed so fer- 
vently for any thing as for the de- 
parture— (I don’t exactly mean the . 
deatli)— of this provoking old Gri- 
per. 1 have kept a journal of all 
our trips to the different places in 
this neighbourhood— to Warwick 
Castle, where my heart swells with 
the triumphs of a tournament or a 
feast of peacocks, — to Kenilworth, 
vocal with the pomps and pageantries 
of the noble Elizabeth, and conse- 
crated no less in the memory of the 
tender and the pure, by the aggies 
and sighs of the lovely Amy Rob- 
sart, — to Stonelegh Abbey, fit only 
for the residence of a poe^ the lover 
2 1 
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of the good and beautiful, — but as I 
ftliriii suud my journal to you. my 

ileare'it Hunt Pf'i^^y, tli»* nioiiuMit it 

is 1 'viil Njj.iro you an 

abstract of it in tl)»’ io«mii lime. — 
You will 8.‘e iuHV anxiou'.ly during 
all this letier I h-i'n turned my 
thouglus away fVom home. Alas! 
if I oiiu' nit‘inioii the word, papa 
looks so'hl.iL'k, ami Mr Griper gazes 


at me with bis one eye with such 
an expression of slyness and deri- 
Kuiu, that I am afraid to open my 
lips upon the subject. Wriiing to 
you is the greatest consohiLioii I 
have. Pity your poor niece, and 
believe me, ever afl'ectiouutelyj 
your 

Emily Wyville. 


<5. — Mr Giks Gub-nns iu Mrs Bar ilohst'hrjftr, Ghmsicorth, 


Dj-\ii Sal, corcIin<r to promuss, I 
sit down to you wiih mutch 

jilc^'Sure. Our tlooins here has been 
but .-o so. A’ioni ten diiys ago there 
coined a cripjile gentleman to liie 
in the nevt sweet rootns, as they 
calls *in Jie:e, to our master and 
young He is a rum ’iin, 

surely. But master takes to ‘iin 
greatly; and, w bill's more, he 
has only erne eye, and never uo legs, 
]bii (*on?i(leral)lt* ini^iiaken if be 
don’t take a'ter Itrnily. Hebe 
coiitiiinally a.\’in' about 

her whenever Jn* meets me in the 
passage, as be goe.s wliirniig along 
in his sedan. I'll keep watch over the 
old vanniutj so if Master Harry calls, 
tell him we are all in good liealtJi and 
well to do. I wi#li w e was all back at 
Glemswortb. I can’t think ivJiat pnt 
it iu niHsier’s head to come heie gab 
livatitin’ ainoug a set of people as 
hi s in little ami cli.'iirs, runnin* on 
TN lu‘els,aiul(ail.s’emscivesa!j\ yieetls. 
They are ipicr p'*opletliem am vlceds 
sureiy, but we doesn’t know none on 
Vtn exccjiti tliis here old geutltunan 
Mr Gripiu, as I told you on as axin’ 
bO much about our vuuing missus. 
Tell Mister Hahv we are all light, 
and no mistake, 'Cordin’ to proiiiij'^s, 
'I uiil nmv tell you all as wo have 
Been ; but as uiy mein.iry i.- vf ly bad, 
and 1 nei er l"olv no notes ‘fj vh«j uine, 
I piM-haps coijrijs(*s them a bit. 
We have seed Warritk (^nstle, and 
LaridJe worth Castle, Sratford <m 
Iiaveri,aiid Stonelciih IJaliby ; but my 
mind is so vtu)rried with the lot on 
'em, that I can’t recollect wliicii on 
Vm f peed first, llowsomevcr, in 
Warrick Castle w^e seed a uumlier of 
tbingrt. But the most wondeifulle.st 
thing of all was a hiigeponidgo pot, 
etjual to our hundred gallon boiler, 
as belonged to a wicked fellow in 
these parts called Shakespur. He 


stole a horse, and then bad sornetliliig 
to do wutli holding deers at the doors 
of a theatre. Ho whomever, there the 
pot is, sure enough. Theie was also 
a great iteufi of some euoi iiious tieast 
called a ell-of*want ; ami the fat 
gentleman as showed us the ci»orosi- 
lies, said something about a man of 
the name of Sc^esar — 1 always thotight 
that was the name of a dog— as hnilt 
a tower here, so 1 suppose he w.is a 
toppin’ musmi in thii» here country. 
Then iliere was a ruination — no, that 
was at (Jaiidlew'oith— H .'*laiue of a 
man not lialf the size of Master 
gins’s in our church at home — tk^, I 
think that wurat .Statford on Haven. 
But the place 1 remembers liest about 
was Slunelegli Habby, You never 
aeed sich a beauiitul place iu your 
born days; Scailo(“k Hall is pothhr 
to it. I'lie gentliunan as lives here 
was a great ifivoiii ite of Queen Kliz.i- 
both ; slu* came down foi to see him, 
and every body thought she \\a^ a 
goin’ to marry him ; but here was the 
de\il to pay, lor he was iinirried 
ah eady to a very beautiful young 
Indy, (*m* Miss Hamy. Well, what 
doe'*» be do, but, like ;t lilomty- minded 
villain, murder she ; and a’ter ail, the 
Queen, (iod bless her, would have 
noihiii’ to bay lo him. hc- 

tween you and I, .'s.d, 1 don’t think 
this here Relbrin bill is of any kind 
of use what^orneier, if a man be 
at ipMwty to murder his wife, vviili- 
oul impunity, as a body may bay. 
But here, this here gentleman is still 
livin, and fitun all I can see, as much 
liked and respected as if he was as 
innocent as a babe. Oh ! Sal, the sin 
of Uiip here world is prodigiotjs. But 
wbedier this hnppened at the Habby 
or ( >rindleworth Ciaslle, I am not very 
sure ; but it isn’t of no giit conso- 
cjTjence, so as it happened some- 
where. After this account of our 
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travpJe^ you*]l see as 1 have been a 
storing my mind with useful and 
eiiUM'tainin nolledge, like the little 
books aa lies in your room. There’s 
iiothiti like travelliu for o])onin one’s 
]nii]d,->or his eyes either, for the 
matter of that. Tve seed a si^ht of 
things sin 1 left hoam. The horses, 
to be sure, is very fine; and master’s 
cob — young Harry — is tin? hadnriira* 
tiofi of all the fat old geiitlenuin in 
llie t(»\vn. They are always a axing 
me if it is to he sold; but master 
w<.iildii’t part wiili it for its weight 
in ainuies; s(» tell master Hurry we 
aie all right, and never to he down- 
hearted ahont notiiin, for it will ail 
COOK* rtuiiid in time. 1 wlsli we was 
all buck lo'am again, for they puts 
to») litile bops ill their beer, llndl the 
poi't«‘r 1 must confess is paitickiar. 
(), Sully, i hasn’t had a bit of a 
junket- like siiiee 1 b-ft the old inao- 
nur. The bar-maids in them parts 


is uncommon high ; and besides, for 
tbo matter of tliat, I never could see 
DO use in a parlour, with one whole 
side of the room, and one haff of the 
door-way, made of glass, —a pretty 
joke it would he if there was a glass 
door to your room at Glemswoitli, 
where you and 1 and the huller has 
all been so sniigg. I really wishes 
we was all hack again, for 1 feels in 
tills outlandish place just like one of 
the bahes in the wood. Master would 
be as tired of it as 1 arn, if it wasn’t 
all along of this cripple gentleman, 
as lakes to hiiiiama/iu ; — so no more 
at presi-iit, but remains your lello- 
fierumt, 

Gn.Kb GcnniNs. 

P. S. Tell Jim Fyler to be care- 
ful in gi\in the hay mare a canur 
every moniin. Young missus will 
ride her again before long. 


7 . — IMisa l^uuhj WimiUc to Mrs Mtxrgariii Scthch 


1 AM sure it is one of the most 
delightful ihiiigs in the wot Id to have 
such a dear, Kind, good-natured 
maiden aunt as 1 lja\e. \Miat could 
1 do ill this bani>^hiu(uit f.om all the 
places and ail llie fiiends that weie 
dear to me, if I had not your syin- 
]):it!ii/irig bo'.om, dear aunt lN*ggy, 
on wliicli to rt'pose my sorrows? 
My hiiiiation heie yrows more and 
more distn^ssing e\<‘rv da}'. This 
wicKi'd old man, Mr (i. ipi*r, does all 
lie ran to make me wietrlo'd; .and 
he has now }/»»t so cooiph'tidy the 
inijstery of p<pa, liiat he lollows his 
advice in eveiy tiling. lb; has 
presseil liim to Gh insworlh for the 
whole of this autumn, and (horrihle 
to relate ! ) the invilalion is aeceptml. 
Indeed, I oveilu'ard him pioniKing 
to papa to make hinvsclf useful in 
k<*epiiig me, out of the clulrlies of 
that dangerous young man, Harry 
Ti avers. Did you ever hear of any 
tiling so indelicate ? I only wish 
Harry ha<l heard liim — Hut no ! I 
wouldn’t for all the woild havt* Mr 
Travers know of their su'^ipiciona. 
It 18 really too had to be twitted in 
this way, as if 1 had become secretly 
engaged to poor Harry, when 1 aa- 
aurtj you there is no ground for it. 
It may piuhapa eti ikc“ you aa very 
odd| that Harry uever even hinted 


at any thing of that kind to me. I 
must say it appears rather extraor- 
dinary to me, especially as 1 know 
fiom the dear open-hearted Char- 
lolie, that 1 h? doesn’t consiiler me 
merely a ct>mnu»n accjuaintance. 
But now to b(‘ suspected wrongfully 
is veiy provoking. 

1 had w ritten tlms far, when I was 
summoned to the drawingroom, and 
lliere 1 loiind papa and Mr Geiper 
ill deep divan. Papa held a letter in 
his hand, and paced up and down 
the room in a stare of exeitemenr. 
** The old rascal,” he naid, “ that 
old seoumbel Dobbs will succeed, 1 
verily believe, in b<ith the thin<^s he 
has threatened me willi. Voung 
I'l.aveis gone off about ten davs ago 
into Devonshire ; and my boy 1‘oni 
fallen evidently over head and ears 
in love with that minx, Misa Char- 
lotte !’* 

“ O. delightful ! ” I cried. 

“ Hold your tongue, miss,” re- 
plied papa, in a tovveiinz passion : 
•• If he has made such a fool of him- 
Relf, he shall suffer for it, I can tell 
ye.” 

“ And quite right too,” snuffled 
old Griper. “ She must be a very 
designing sort of vixen, this friend 
of Miss Emily’s ; and as to the young 
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man Travers havin'' gone into De- 
vonshire, 1 don't believe a word of 
it." 

** How ? where do you think he*s 
gone to then said papa. 

“ Wliy, here to he sure. I have 
no doubt he is luriving about iu this 
very town — perhaps in tiiis very 
house/’ replied Giiper, looking im- 
pudently at me. 

“ I wouldn’t ad\ise l»im to let me 
catch him here— that’s all. But 
what, iu Heaven’s name, is to ho 
done ? Old Dobbs shall nut triumph 
over me, if 1 can help it. Tell me, 
my dear Griper, what I ought to 
do V ” 

“ Why, your object, as I under- 
stand you,” answered Mr Griper, 
“ is to ]»reveiit Harry ’I'nivers from 
running away with your daughter. 
There is no use keeping the matter 
a secret now. Old Dt»bbs crow4‘d 
over you, and boasted that Ttaiera 
would do so within a iiionlh, wirli- 
out asking your consent, and with- 
out his agreeing to setila a shilling 
on his nephew.” 

Yes, that’s what the old rascal 
said. But, adad ! 1 think we’ll beat 
him; for three weeks are past al- 
ready, and it will be an extraordina- 
ry matter if we can’t keep him at 
arm's length, at all events, for seven 
day’s longer.” 

But there’s another thing,” con- 
tinued Mr Griper, “ that ytiu have 
to guard against; and that is — that 
old Dobbs and the giil together 
don’t hook in your son to a marriage 
without any settlement, — so that the 
old fellow will (In you on both 
points, and have h(>th niece and ne.< 
phew provided for wiilmut coining 
down with a single shillijtg.” 

“ The skiiidint old Jew 1 ft isn’t 
80 much that, as the tiiurnph it will 
be to biui : tliere will be no end of 
his cursed * usrg, ugg ! ’ But how can 
I prevent it ? ” 

“ Your only plan, my dear Wy- 


vllle, is this : You have a friend iu 
Devonshire near the place they say 
young Travers is gone to ? ” 

“ Yes, old Fred Walsond,” 

“ Well, write him. He will easi- 
ly ascertain whether or not he is 
really there. Go you, in the mean 
time, for two days to Gleins worth, 
and settle matters as you best can 
with IVIaster Turn and Miss Cliar- 
lotte. Leave charge of this young 
lady to me: I'll keep guard over 
her as if she were a goldeu apple ; 
and ” 

“ Capital! the very thing!” ex- 
claimed my father, shaking his 
friend’s hand. ** Whatcmild 1 have 
done without you ? ICmily/' he 
continued, turning to me, “ I put 
yeu entirely in the charge of iny 
friend, Mr Giiper. .^ee no one else 
hut the landlady and your maid till 
I retuiii. You have your books and 
music, and Mr Griper will tia-'S the 
moinlngs with you. 1 sliall be buck 
in three days, and hope to hear good 
accounts of you vvli4‘ii I H'turn.” 

“ I am sorry, sii,” 1 said, “ you 
have not paid me the compliment of 
reposing confiihuice in my own 
sense of pro pi iely, hut put me under 
the care of a ptu son whose company^ 
is at all times iliNagreeahle, and 
still more so, when he is mean 
enough to take on himself the cha- 
racter of a ^[ly." 1 glided majehti- 

rally out of the room as I said this, 
hut nut bi'fore I heard papa ».:iy, 
“ Never mind wliat she says, (Jiipn* ; 
we'll keep her out <if old Dobbs’s 
hands at any rate.” So liere, dearest 
aunt iVggy, am 1 kept a piisuner, 
and wiiliout even the miserabie con- 
solation (ff having done any ibitig 
woitliy of such restraint, and under 
the guard, to*), of that dete^talde old 
man. 1 can’t write anotlier woid — 
So, adieu, dear aunt, your disiouso- 
late niece, 

Kmilv. 


B,^Geoujc Wyinlle^ to the Rtc. I ’rcd, M^ulaoud, 

Never can any man, my dear Fied, his sister. What the deuce do you 
know what it is to be thoroughly think they have done ? Why, blinded 
miserable, till he is plagued with him, and, 1 \eiiJy believe, worked 
marriageable daugbUirs and Oil ting him into a mai riaire. You will say, 
sons. I told you in niy letter from why not y I will tell you. Old Dobbs, 
this place, that I bad set 1’oni to l)m girl’s uncle, is a queer, disagree- 
keep watch over young Travers and able, purhc-proud, old fellow, and 
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put me into a rafi;e with him the last 
time 1 saw him, 1 went over to speak 
to him about his nephew, wlio had 
been throwing sheep’s eyes, as the 
saying i», at my Emily. He laughed 
and sneered, till I lost all patience, 
and told me, that if his nephewchose, 
he would run away with my girl in 
a month, — but he first of all said he 
would condescend to agree to the 
match, if I settled my whole estate 
on the bride ! Did you ever hear of 
such a rascal ? And now what do 
you think his plan is ? Why, to get 
my son to run away with his uupor- 
lioiM'd niece, in hopes, as my good 
friend, Mr Griper, suirgests, to put 
me into a passion with the boy, dis- 
inherit him, and settle all upon Mi«s 
Emily, who will by this lime have 
been Fnaj>t up by young Travers, 
without so much as saying to me, by 
your leave. Here’s a plot ! 1 would 
suhmi» to a great deal if I could only 
spite the old man. Ibit how t<» do 
it is the (jU’^siioii. One way cer- 
tainly is, to keep niy girl out of young 
IraNers’s reacli; and at the same 
time, to resist iny !>oy’a marriage 
with his niece, till 1 have returned 
him tit for tat f(»r the insult he of- 
fered to me, by promising to con- 
sent to the match, provided he set- 
tles every acre of Scarlock Hall 
upon the bride. This will be capital 
rev»*nge, and I sincerely hope the old 
rogue’s indignation wdll choke him. 
All these, plana have been put into 
my liead by the pleasantest old fel- 


low I ever met with. He la a pro- 
digious victim to rheumatism, and is 
blind of an eye, over which he wears 
an enormous black patcb. He lives 
constantly in one of those whirligig 
sort of chairs they have here, and 
has been of great use to me. He 
recommends my going to Glems- 
worth to put my revenge on old 
Dobbs in execution ; and he has 
promised, in the meantime, to be as 
wati hful !iH a dragon over Miss 
Emily. So much for her. She is 
pretty safe, 1 conclude, for though 
the fellow has only one eye, by Jove, 
be is as clever as the old chap we 
used to read of that had a hundred. 
Now, what I want you to do, is to 
ascertain for me immediately, whe- 
ther Harry Travers, as 1 hear by a 
letter from home, has gone on a vi- 
sit to your neighbourhood — to the 
Ionise of a gentleman of the name of 
Sir Peregrine Potts, near Hartley. 
If so, the game is our own. But old 
Gnp(*r suspects that his Devonshire 
visit is a hoax, and that in reality he 
is on the w^atch in Leamington. 
Lose no lime in letting me know.— 
What could 1 have done without 
such an assistant as Griper! He Is 
coming to me this autumn. You 
must inake an efibrt to come and 
meet him. I am sure you will like 
him, he is so confoundedly satirical 
and sharp. But the chaise is at the 
door, and I must be olF. — Yours ever 
sincerely, 

G. W. 


9 . — Miss Emily Trvc?7/c to Mrs Margaret Bethel, 


Oir, di'ar aunt Peggy, how you 
wiil lx; surprised at wliat I am going 
to tell you ! Scarcely had papa been 
gone half an hour, wlicn a message 
came to me in my bedroom, that a 
person requested to speak with me 
iti the paiiour. 1 went, and saw a 
very elegant handsome young man ; 
and as 1 was hurrying out of the 
room again, thinking it was some 
unaccountable mistake, he rushed 
forward, calling me •* Emily, sister 
Emily ! and when I looked again, 
1 found it was my ever kind and af- 
fectionate brother! Was ever any 
thing so curious ! It took a weight 
off iiiy heart at once, 1 told him all 
the incidents of our stay here. He 
laughed immoderately at them all ; 


and xvhen 1 described my horror and 
detestation of the grim old gorgon 
who was set to watch me, his en- 
joyment of the joke, as he called it, 
became uncontrollable. 1 confess I 
fidt greatly alarmed, in spite of 
Tom’s presi'Dceand protection, when 
at this moment 1 heard the chair of 
the watchful Mr Griper creak, creak- 
ing along the passage. At last the 
door opened, and in, as usual, wheel- 
ed roy tormentor. 

So ! Miss Emily,” he snuffled, 
« who’s this y— You’ve lost no time, 

I ace Is this Mr Travers come to 

disobey your father's injunctions al- 
ready ? ** 

My brother during all this address 
was nearly convulsed with laughter. 
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— “ Yes,” ho replied, “ old gentle- 
man — my name is Harry Travers, 
and I claim this yminir lady ns my 
hride — What just cause or impedi- 
ment can you advance to the con- 
trarv V ’* 

“ Only this,”. £:rowde(l the invalid, 
•* that I've a witness here who can 
swear tliat you are not tlie real Si- 
mon Pure.--('ome into court!” — 
ami as he said this the door was 
pusiied open, and Charlotte Travers 
lU'^hed into my arms. 

Whil&t we were iniitiially em- 
bracing, and I wondering by what 
strange accident all tins had ronio 
to pH'iS, old (iiiper wruni; his hands 
an<l tort; his hair, as it' he were, dis- 
tracted. Blit what was my horror, 
when my broiher, walking up to 
him, said, Come, old ijentleman, 
to tlie lit^ht about ! your absence is 
pai tieularly retpiested ! ” — and h« 
actually proceeded to lay bands up- 
on bis chair. Tlien, with a shout of 
prodij^ious laughter, in w'hirh even 
Charlotte joined very heartily, old 
Griper tore oif the ])atch from his 
eye — the grey grizzled tvig from his 


head — leapt out of the chair, and in 
a moment was kneeling at my feet. 
*Twa« Harry Travers! Isn't this 
more like a scene in a play than in 
actual life ? How he has been able 
all this time to disguise bimself, 1 
can’t imagine. But what will papa 
and old Mr Dobbs do y We are all 
in a great alarm about how they will 
bear this disappointment. My bro- 
ther says our only safe plan is to 
put it out of their power to thrown 
any (ibstaclea in the w'ay ; and I 
think he has persuaded (’harlotte to 
enter into his views. Heigh ho! 1 
have no spirits to write you at great* 
or lengtlr. Harry evidently agi’ees 
with my bi’oilier, only he says he is 
afi*’iid to hint at such a thing as a 
trip to the cdiurch to-moir«>w, in case 
old Griper makes any opposition. 
We can <lo nothing hut lauLfh over 
the whole matter. Now' that CJoir- 
lotte is here, I neviu* felt so haj>[>y 
in my life. 1 will write again to y(ui 
soon. 

Your dutiful niece, 

ivMii.y. 


10.— George TF//t’t7/c, J^av/. to the Jlt v, Frcthrirk Wuhonri, 


Tiirv’vr: done us, Fred. — the young 
ones liave done tis completely. As 
to young Travers and Sir Peregrine 
Potts, take no trouble about that. 1 
told you in my last w hat iny plans 
w'ere about old Dobbs. You shall 
hear how 1 sped. 

On arriving at Glenisworth, and 
asking for Tom, he was no whore to 
be seen. None, of tlm people bad 
seen him for tw'o or three days, and 
couldn’t even guess where; lie had 
betaken bimself. I could, though; 
and made direct for Scaidock Hall. 
1 made sure Mr Dohhs had tried all 
he could to inveigle rny son into a 
marriage with his niece, as 1 had 
been informed by my lame friend in 
bis wdieel-cbair, and be banged to 
bim ! so, brimful of anger, 1 walked 
into the library, — “ Well, Mr Dobbs,’* 
1 iiegan, “ pretty behaviour this of 
yous*, — wheedling my boy to take 
your niece off your bands.” 

“ I ;:g, ugg.' — this is too much of 
a Joke,' neighbour Wyville. Your 
coniiiej lo crow over me is most 5n- 
suUii^,--njrg, J*’ 

“ T« crow over you? what the 
devil do you mean, sir? Hasn’t 


your niece run off wiib my son ? 
l)oirt}ou exjiect, by tliat uick of 
yours, to g(*t me t(» jiive my wbolo 
estate to iny daughter, w lio is to be 
whipped up iiniiiediatfdy by yuur 
precious nepliew' V No, no, old gen- 
tleman, your plot's discovered ; — 
thanks to your friend and mine, Mr 
Griper.” 

“ Mr CJriper ? Cgg, uggi — I know 
no such person, ugg!” 

** He knows you though, and that’s 
quite enough for me. You shan’t 
biicceed, 1 promise j'ou.” 

Cgg, ugg! I don’t understand 
what you’re driving at. You tell me 
your son has run olF with my niece. 
Let her go, — ugg, ugg !— 1 am ready 
to give up her fortune whenever her 
husband rUmiands it, ugg, ugg !” 

** Her fortune?” said I. Why, 
I never heard a word of it,” 

I gg, ugg I — very likely; — ugg, 
ugg! If she had only told me of her 
inifuition I would have tnade a liet- 
ter bargain Uw her, that’s all. But 
you ami your son have beat roe, — 
ugg. ugg!’* 

This was a perfect puzzle to roe 
— Do you mean, Mr Dobbs,” I 
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said, to finny that you have hooked 
my boy into this matcJi ? ” • 

“ Hooked — ? — into a 
matcli, with twenty thousand pounds, 
and no RettK’ment? ui'", us^t^ ! ” 

“ Pray, Mr l)4>bbs. are you ac- 
quainted witli a very infirm old J(en- 
tleman of the name of (iriper?’* 

“ Never heard of him, — 11 ^^^!— 
who is he?’' 

Why, he Ima staid in the same 
house with me at Leaininp^loii for a 
fortniji^ht. He said he. knew you 
very well. I have left liini in charge 
of Kriiily.** 

“ Whew ! *’ said Mr Dobbs, say 
you 80 , Mr Wyville? You have 
con(|uered on one wing ; see if I 
don't beat you on the otlier.‘* 

The old gentleman rang for bis 
f'arriag(», put lour posters to it, of- 
ffjred me a seat, and off we wet on 
our way to Leaiuingtoii, rnoj/ing and 
wondeiing, one in each enrner of 
the eatriage. Next day we thunder- 
ed down the main strei't; and, on 
1o(»King up, wlio should be gating at 
us fiorii the window of iny own 
diawiiigroorn but Master Toui and 
3liss (.'fiarbnte Fra vers, 

1 eoulduT liiul it in my heart to be 
angry, more esp(‘ei^illy as I saw bow 
vexed old J>obl>8 was. We hurried 
u}» stai» s. 

“Ah! Tom, you’re a pretry fel- 
low," I lu*gan; “ playing such a trick; 

and as for you, Miss ('hailotle” 

“ Oh ! “ interrupted Toni, “ let me 

iiitrofliice y<»u, Mrs Wyville!” 

“ What! roarr}e<l ? ugg, ugg, and 
not a word about seilleuients V " said 
Mr l).»bbs. 

I'Aeti so,” roplie<l young Hope- 
ful. “ DonT you think I've done ex- 
actly as you told me, father r *' 
“’Hovv?” said I. 

“ Why, spited the old gentleman 
— look at him.’* 


**But where is my friend, Mr 
Griper, all this time ? ” said I. 

“ Oh ! ” replied Tom, “ old Griper 
will be here directly;" and at that 
moment in wheeled the old invalid 
in his chair. 

“ How’s this, Mr Griper ? " I cried 
— “ where^ your ward ? This is your 
friend, Mr Dobbs; you don't seem 
to recognise liiiri.” 

“ Ugtr, ugg ! never saw the gentle- 
man in the whole course of my life.” 

“ Don’t say so,” replied Mr Gri- 
per, sniilHing even more than usual. 
“ Didn’t you boast to my fritmd, 
Mr Wyville here, that your nephew, 
young Travers, would marry his 
daughter within a month ? ” 

“1 did— iigg, ugg! ” 

“ W ithout a settlement ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I'o spite iier father ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Tlien, dear uncle!” cried Mr 
Griper, jumping out of liis chair, and 
throwing oil his disguise — “ ’lis done 
to your heart’s desire — and Jierf? 
comes INfrs Henry Travers to answer 
for herself." 

The laugh was now turned against 
me; and old Doi)bs, after enjoying bis 
triumph for a while, hebl out his 
hand to me, and said, “T^gg, U£rtr ! 
couple of old finds, neii?bbour \\\- 
ville; least said soonest mended ; 
let US nil home again as soon ns we 
can, and hince we can’t make our 
children wretched merely for the 
fun of tormenlirig one aiiulbcr, why, 
I Ray — ugg — Jet us make them 
as happy as we can." 

Now, Fred, be a good boy ; leave 
Hanley for a week or two, and join 
US during our rejoicings. Bring my 
god'daugiiter Jane with you; and 
believe me yours, very sincerely, 
Gi:uuck WAville. 
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TOWN ECLOGUE* 

Scene— Zoncton Unmrsity, 

Secretary and Pouter, 

PORTER. 

. T*te St‘]io()lmastpr’B abroad, abroad— 4ih! wbon will bo come home; 
W'iitm iH‘ cdiould be in England, what docs he do at Rome ? 

Our iiitollecl is stopped — 4‘ducatioir8 at a stand, 

And worst of all, the Tories liave got the upper hand. 

ROTH. 

Oh ! the wondrous, wondrous man tiuit has plann’d our Great Machine, 
The London University and the Penny Magazine ! 

SECRETARY. 

How flattering were our hopes, whtui lie told tis witli delight 
That he had undertaken to leach the King to write ; 

Though we knew it not before, we could not doubt it then, 

That the King was no great clerk till our master nIbbM liis pen, 

ROTH. 

Oh ! the wondrous, tvondroiis man that first moved our Great Machine, 
The London University and the Penny Magazine ! 

PORTER. 

No doubt, you fondly thought be would guide the royal Jiand, 

And rap it o’er the knuckles wuth an absolute command. 

For this is the prerogative our Iffdrr shall maintain* 

The glory of the schoolmaster of Great ('ockaigne. 

ROTH. 

Oh ! the wondrous, wondrous man of the Juggernaut Machine, 

The London University and the Penny Magazine ! 

SE( RETARY. 

When first he went abroad, (he had only reached Boulogne,) 

The poor soul he eat sighing, a Frenchman told his moan ; 

His thoughts w'ere on the Bags, but his seat, alas ! a stone — 

“ O W'here, where am 1 now, once so very near n throne ! ” 

BOTH, 

Oh the wondrous, wondrous mover of the Juggernaut Machine, 

The London University and the Penny Magazine ! 

PORTER, 

The Times have turn’d against him^men, wmmen, children scoff; 

He writes no letters to the King, for he has kick’d him ofl— 

“ Pm dead,” quoth he, “at parting,” and then he twitch'd his nose, 

I’m dead, and not a Jiving have 1 left me to dispose.” 

BOTH, 

Oh then sad was the man that planu’d tins Great Machine, 

The London University and the Penny Magazine ! 

SECRETART. 

We mutt not talk of patronage— the Bishops only sneer, 

And ask about the Livings of Two Hundred Pounds a-year. 

And the people now have learnt that his promises so large 
He only meant as humbug, but never to discharge. 

BOTH. 

Oh he knew the art of humbug that plann’d our Great Machine, 

The London University and the Penny Magazine I 
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PORTER. 

Of hifl livinp:^, sure the lant he gave nobly, though in pique, 

That on Oxford and on Cambridge hia vengeance he might wreak ; 

So vilifying S rk, he chose to punish both ; 

Though folks say the viliher quite forgot his oath. 

BOTH. 

Oh he's a match for all, that plann'd our Great Machine, 

The Loudon University and the Penny Magazine I 

SECRETARY. 

While sighing at Boulogne, a hope assuaged his grief, 

And HO he wrote to Lyiidhiirst that he might make him Chief. 

But Chief he was not made — though refused, lie begg’d the more; 

For his country's good alone it was, to that he stoutly swore. 

BOTH. 

No doubt, no doubt — the wondrous man that planned our Great Machine, 
The London University and the Penny Magazine! 

# PORTER. 

Then he travelTd farther on, and the farther on he went, 

TJie foolish folk of Ihi^land became the more content. 

So like a good old Sclioolmaster he would not be in debt, 

And wrote to scorn the acceptance of the Place be could not get 

BOTH. 

Ob ibe clever, running man that planriM our Great Machine, 

The London Univeisity and the IViiny^ Magazine ! 

SECRETARY. 

of his letters to the King, folk, judging by some scraps 

'Diat have strangely coroe to light, pronounce them cunning traps ; 

And be sure 'twas vviselj' done, like our Schoolmaster, to get, 

By a nice familiarity, the King into our net. 

1U»TI1, 

Oh, he knew that was the way to move our Great Machine, 

The London Univerhity, and the Penny Magazine! 

PORTER. 

Our Master knows all arts, e’en better than his books, 

Ht; fi^ihes in all waters, and baits with many hooks; 

And let King or noble nibble, just like gudgeon or a trout, 

HeMI give them line enough for play, and then he’ll pull them out 

BOTH. 

Oh he’s the man, for hook or crook, that plann’d our Great Machine, 

The London University and the Penny Magazine! 

SECRETARY. 

He writes no letters now — and yet he comes not home— 

Our Loudon University, it cannot go to Rome. 

We are growing very small, and the fact proud Oxford sees. 

And though beautifully less, ’twill be never by Degrees. 

BOTH. 

Oh would that he would come, and give help to this Machine, 

The London University and the Penny Magazine ! 

PORTER. 

The Council -stand aghast, and know not what to do, 

And our Students take example, and are playing Truants too; 

And they swear (the odious name) that knowledge is a tree. 

That will never thrive for them in our Stinkomalee. 

BOTH. 

Oh would that he were here, to set right this Great Machine, 

The London University and the Penny Magazine I 
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SKCRKTARY. 

0»ir Sclioolmaster abroad ! to Rome wJiy sliould he go ? 

Perhaps for Irish par(h»ns, got for kissiug the Pope’s lue; 

For he kno\%'8 the siibth* trick, and once studied how to kneel 
When the spirits in his Jiead were just tripping up his heel. * 

noTii. 

Oh worthy that, the mover of our Marvellous Machine, 

The Loudon Tuiversity and the Penny Magazine! 

PORTKB. 

He turns his hand to every thing^he doesn’t go for nought; 
lie sure he’ll bring bark novelties, the Students should be taught. 

From Jesuit schools ot Italy, and institutes of France; 

And teach the march of Intellect to caper in a dance. 

noTit. 

Master of every art and trick, that plann’d our Great Machine 
The Loudon Lni\ersity and the Penny Magazine! * 

SlU’RtTAItY. 

IVis ycarl7 jtibcs on Eldon, now wasn’t that a bit, 

Tiiat tli« people all uiiplit look to btin in lildoii’s placn to sit; 

And being on the \V(|ol^a(•k (lieu lauding ILldon’s fame,, 

Tliat every tongue siiould say “liow great," and do for him the same ? 

CCTIl. 

Oh he was a eracious Clinnrellor, who plann’d our Great Maeliine, 

Ihc London Unneisity and the JViiny Magazine ! 

. I’oifTi.n. 

Then his despatch of business, as 'twere swept off liy elves 
nil lew would cnimf into the (’ourt of ‘ Sttfh // i u u m In 
Ills taking siiam-forsakeu lees by conipensatiou'a paw— ' 

His new decision of all suits, that Iluinbug siiall be Law. 

nOTH. 

And thus he eWd tlu‘ Courts by our Wonderful Macbine. 

The London Lnivcrsity and the Penny Magazine 1 

The King dissolied ibe l>arliament~tbe People too .'ipplaud— 

The King IS getting i.opular-tlie Scl.oolmaster abroa.l-- 
Oh would he had been lieie to liave gone from town to town 
And hate told, as once in i orkshire, wliat a bauble is a crown. 

Oh would he bad i.een here to l.ave moved our Great .Machine 
The London I niversity and the Penny Magazine ! "'"G 

And if he doesn’t eome. I’m tpiite sure that we must co" 

And I sbJi'r“^r“ to Hotten Row. ^ ' 

And I shall get no wages, and you will get no fees 

I lofessors get no salaiie.,, and the Devil take degrees.— 

rkU • • V IIOTII. 

ThI oot tl'is Machine, 

The Loudon Lnivcrsity and its Penny Magazine I 

SKCRKT A R V 

In truth I fear the worst— and ere the worst befalls 
‘1 were better we bethink ourselves of packing up^r alls. 

I'ORTfCR 

Blit first we’il to the Chequers to discuhs' tlie public weal 
And Uierc we'll drink dariiuatlon to Wellington and Peel. 

. . smuetarv. 

With a requiem to the glory of our Marvellous Machine- 

The London University and the Penny Magazine J 

[Exeunt in doleful enthuiam. 
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In the mhlrllo ages, almost every 
eflort f>t the humaii mind took shape 
in the most primitive form of fiction 
—fable. This lias been at all times the 
most attractive niediuin of convey- 
ing simple moral truths ; and at a 
time when the Jong experience of 
generations had not produced cnm-~ 
pansu/ts, and ho given rise to rtason^ 
iut/a, it wastheo/i/// rued ium through 
which the pt^piilar mind could ex- 
press its untutored conceptions. Yet 
we find these conceptions, irifanline 
as they are, merely so, from the sim- 
ple credulous mode — through pre- 
])ost.erous facts — in whicl» they are 
coin eyed, and not at all from the 
inoial lessons or truths vvhicli they 
iiicuic.ate. On the conlraiy, in this 
latter respect, tliey are models. In 
tiihles— -beyond which we Jjuve ad- 
vanceiU-tlie primitive wisdom and 
simple lessons ot life liave ever liad 
their apt(*si illustration. Hut unfor- 
tunately— liaviriL' atlvanced lieyond 
the fable — \v<‘ liave left inoraln ex- 
actly in the state in which it was 
when embodied therein. This is one 
of the reasons win' we recur with 
so much pleasure to ancient l<*gcnd8 
and stories, VVe find the same 
ral notions, whi< h we acknowledire 
at present, prevailiiijr In them, un- 
der a somewhat ditVerent aspect. 
I'his is, jH» iloubt, as far as it gt»es, 
liighly sati^lactory. lJut have we 
built thereon y Have we‘ added 
thereto V We, think not. The poli- 
tical revolutionH of society have 
ni'ide some chane:e of application in 
this primitive notion ; philosophy has 
corrected some errors, and analyzed 
ar/ infnttum. But after all, we go 
hack totlie fable, or the proverb, and 
tlnue find routained in a nut’sliell 
all we have been reading about 
tliroiigh volumes. We wdll not as. 
Bert that this might be otherwise ; 
probably it could not, yet this sfafti 
f/tfo in the science of murals strikea 
us as a circumstance to be paused 
upon. It seems that, in this case, as 
in every other, what has been every 
body's business lias been nobody's. 
We leave here moral philosophers 
out of the question, for they have 
been /w/.rc metaphysicians. Had they 
been worthy of their name, they 
would, we think, have produced 


some effective change in, or accession 
to, our moral and spiritual views. 
Plato, we know, and Socrates, did 
this in their time. The Christian 
religion completely revoluiionized 
the moral woild, and many stiuhaus 
believers in Christianity entertain 
sentiments on several important 
subjects wliich are peculiar to them- 
selves. But whether or not there 
be any thing really new to be learnt 
in morals, "derived of course from 
Cliristianity, every one, we think, 
will airree, with us, tliat what is al- 
ready known is almost a dead letter 
tt> the great mass ; and that in prac- 
tical morality at least our ])rngresB, 
if an 3 % is vciy disputable. We Jiear 
much of the inarch of intellect, but 
nothing ot the march of morals; and 
we vciilj' believe tliat the darkest 
peiiodsof the iniilille ages were as 
much advanced in this respect as wc 
are at present. If physical violence 
prevailed then, so does intellectual 
depravity, in an overbalancing de- 
gree, now; and we would match 
the wickedness which is contained 
ill a single day in certain newspapers 
of th<? French or Knglish uietro- 
olis, witli the assassiiiutionH and rob- 
eries which happened in a week on 
the highways in feudal times. But 
one great proof of our backward- 
DCKs iti the moral science is, that 
such a thing as iHtelh ctufd tvichedncftfi 
is not acknowledged to exist. In 
many, therefore, of course, it is 
comparatively venial. The robber 
lords of ])ast times, also were, some 
of them, the most estimable and ad- 
mirable characters of their epoch. 
Whilst then we see the intellect ad- 
vancing unituicuhiUdy (we use llie 
word advisedly, for virtue is uni the 
natural and ncce8?*ary fruit of know- 
ledge without moral truth,) we look 
upon such an advance as an horrid 
portent, to he feared and shuddered 
at. Knowledge is power, and if there 
be an accession of power without 
an accession of moral control ; that 
is, if power be conferred in an im- 
mensely increased ratio, whilst the 
only regulator which can make it 
beneficent remains inactive, and is 
thus completely overmastered by 
that which it should regulate, we 
consider such disproportloued pro- 
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grefis to be of all dreadful things 
the most dreadful that can be con- 
templated. 

We know not whetlier tlie sto-* 
ries we are about to present to 
our readers may seem to have 
called for these observations. But 
it has never been tliought out of 
character that a grave parson should 
say a grave grace before his guests 
sit down to a merry repast, and of 
such we now — having said our grace 
— invite our readers to partake. 

The first tales which we shall re- 
late, are from a work of Massenfus^ 
a German Jesuit, published at Co- 
logoe in 1057. This work is entitled 
Polcestra Dramatirn, There is a 
piece, called Sarcot/i<ra, on which 
Lauder founded his accusation of 
plagiarism against Milton. It is a 
history of Adam and Eve driven out 
of Paradise; has so far some rescm« 
blance to Alilton's Paradise Lost — 
but no further. That Masseniiis, how- 
ever, was a man ofs(»me imagination, 
may be seen, we think, from tbefol. 
lowing stories. They may appear, 
perhaps, somewhat childish, but in 
tins, we think, consists their great 
charm. Though no one wrnild" now 
think of fabricating stories of the 
same kind, yet almost all will cast a 
retrospective glan<*e on such with 
the zest almost of childhood, in the 
same way as a gniwu person may 
contemplate witii delight the play of 
children, though he feels, with a 

THE QUEEN 

Of all my wives,” said King Ni- 
Dus to Semiramis, it is you 1 love 
the best. None have charms and 
graces like you, and for you I would 
willingly resign them all/’ 

“ Let the king consider well what 
he says,” replied Semiramis. “ What 
if 1 were to take him at his word V ” 

Do so,” returned the monarch ; 

" whilst beloved by you, I am indif- 
ferent to all others.” 

** So, then, if I asked it,'* said Se- 
miramis, *'you would banish all 
your other wives and love me 
alone ? 1 should be alone your con- 
sort, the partaker of your power, 
and Queen of Assyria ? ” 

“ Queen of Assyria! Are you not 
so already,*’ said Ninus, “ since you 
reign by your beauty over its king ? ” 

“ No— no,” answered his lovely 
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sigh, that be can only join with them 
pleasurably for a moment. There is 
a mixture of credulity an<i unbelief 
in many of these stories, which 
seems to say — in the dark we be- 
lieve, but in tlie daylight we laugh ; a 
mingled strain of earnestness and 
fun, (ns in the two last we have se- 
lected,) H kind of compromise be- 
tween terror and a joking mockery 
over it, whicii characterised the su- 
perstitions— even of the church — 
during the middle nges. Without 
some'credulily, such tales (except 
by a remote sympatliy such ns we 
at present feel ) could have no attrac- 
tions; and without a Mpice of scepti- 
cism they could not have been ren- 
dered so pttpinutr. They have, be- 
sides, to UK the merit of being ntito^veSi 
and we contemplate them willi plea- 
sure as K])ecimeuH of the art of fic- 
tion in its infaruy. iVihaps this is 
the most (lit«criminatiit<r merit oi the 
first story we shall relate, (very 
imperfect ^ersiooH of it have lately 
been published,) though we recol- 
lect the time — in our schoolboy 
days — when such a tab‘, simple 
as it is, w'oiild have moved — thahn 
us with far deeper teelings, and 
wumld linve ci\en rise t<> much 
brooding cogitation, and boiling in- 
dignation and asUmishmetit. We 
beg of our readeiH to summon this 
s<‘hocilboy spirit whilst they reaH 
wiiat follows : — 


SE.MIRAMTS. 

mistress; “ I am at present only a 
slave wliom you love. I reign not ; 
1 merely charm. When I give an 
order, you are consulted before I 
am obeyed ” 

** And to reisrn then you think so 
great a pleasure ? ” 

“ Yes, to one w'ho has never ex- 
perienced it.’* 

And do you wish then to expe- 
rience it? W’oiild you like to reign 
a few days in my place ? ” 

“ Take care, O, king! do not offer 
too much.*' 

" No, I repeat it.” said thecaptiva- 
ted monarch. ” Would you like, for 
one whole day, to be sovereign-mis- 
tress of Assyria ? If you would, I 
consent to it.*’ 

And all which I command then, 
shall be executed ? *’ 
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“ Yes, I will resign to you, for one 
entire day, my power and my golden 
sceptre.*' 

“ And when shall this be ? ” 
To-morrow, if you like.'* 

“ 1 do/' said Seuiiramis ; and let 
her head fall upon the shoulder of 
the king, like a beautiful woman 
asking pardon for some caprice 
which has been yielded to. 

The next iiiurniug, Semiramis 
called her women, and commanded 
them to dress her magnificently. On 
her head she wore a crown of pre- 
cious stones, and appeared thus be- 
fore Ninus. Niuus, enchanted with 
her beauty, ordered all the oilicers 
of the palace to assemble in the state 
chamber, and his golden sceptre to 
be bruui:ht from the treasury. He 
then entered the chamber, leading 
Seiniramis by the hand. All pros- 
trated theiiiHclvcH hefore the aspect of 
the kina:* who conducted Semiramis 
to th(* throne, and seated her upon 
it. Then ordering the whole assem- 
bly to he announced to the 

court that they werti to obey, during 
the whole day, SeniirarniH as him- 
self. So saying, he took up the 
golden bceplie,* and, placing it in 
the hands of Semiramis — “ Queen," 
said he, 1 commit to you the eni« 
bbmi of sovereitrn power; take it, 
and coiiiuiatid with sovereign au- 
tlioiiiy. All here are your slaves, 
and 1 myself am nothing more than 
your servant for the wliole of this 
day. Wlioe.ver shall be remiss in 
executing your orders, let him be 
piiuished as if he liad disobeyed the 
coiuriiatids of the king." 

Having thus spoken, the king knelt 
down Indore Semiramis, who gave 
him, with a smile, lier hand tti kiss. 
The courtiers then passed in suc- 
cession, each making oath to exe- 
cute blindly tbe oiders of Semira- 
mis. When the ceremony was fi- 
nished, the king made her his com- 
plinieiiiH, and asktnl her how she 
bad managed to go through it with 
BO grave and majestical un air. 

" W'ldlst they were prooiisiiig to 
obey me," said Semiramis, “ I was 
thinking what 1 should command 
each of them to do. 1 have but one 
day of power, and 1 will employ it 
wtdl." 

TJie king laughed at this reply. 
Semiramis appeared more piquante 
and amiable than ever. Let us 
see»" said he, how you will conti* 
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nue your part. By what orders will 
you begin?”. 

Let the secretary of the King 
approach my throne," said Semi- 
ramis, with a loud voice. 

The secretary approached, two 
slaves placed a little table beforehim. 

“ Write," said Semiramis: ” ‘ Un- 
der penalty of death, the governor 
of the citadel of Babylon is'ordered to 
yield up tbe command of the citadel 
to him who shall bear to him this or- 
der.* Fold this order, seal it with the 
king^B seal, and give it to me. Write 
now : * Under penalty of death, the 
governor of the slaves of tbe palace 
is ordered to resign tbe command 
of the slaves into tbe hands of the 
person who shall present to him this 
order.’ Fold, seal it with the king’s 
seal, and deliver to me this deciee. 
Write again : * Under penalty of 

death, the general of the army en« 
camped under the walls of Babylon 
id ordered to resign the command 
of the army to him who shall the 
bearer of this order.' Fold, seal, 
and deliver to me this decree.’* 

She took the three orders, thus 
diciated, and put them in her bo- 
som. The whole court was struck 
with consternation ; the king him- 
self was surprised. 

“ Listen," said Semiramis. “ In 
two hours hence Jet all the officers 
of the state come and ofier me pre- 
sents, as is the custom on the acces- 
sion of new princes, and let a festi** 
val be prepared for this evening. 
Now let all depart. Let my faith- 
ful servant Kiiius alone remain. I 
have to consult him upon affairs of 
state.*’ 

When all the rest had gone out— 
“ You see," said Semiramis, that 
1 know how to play the queen.*’ 

Ninus laughed. 

“ My beautiful queen," said be, 
** you play your part to astonishment. 
But if your servant may dare to 
question you, what would you do 
with the orders you have dictated ?" 

“ 1 should be no longer queen, 
were I obliged to give account of 
my actions. Nevertheless, this was 
my motive. I have a vengeance to 
execute against the three ^officers 
whom these orders menace.” 

Vengeance, and wherefore ?” 

•* The first, the governor of the 
citadel, is one eyed, and frightens 
me every time I meet him ; the se- 
cond, the chief of the elaveo, 1 hate 
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because he threatens mo with ri- 
vals; the third, the general of the 
army, deprives me too ofuMi o! your 
company ; you are countautly iu the 
camp.’* 

This reply, in which caprice and 
flattery were mingled, eiiciiaiited 
NiiiUH. “ Good,” said ho, laughing. 

Here are the three first oflicers of 
the empire dismissed for very sufli- 
cient reasons.’" 

The geiithnnen of the court now 
came to present their gifts to the 
queen. Some gave precious stones, 
odiers of a low er rank flowers and 
fruits, and the slaves having no- 
thing to give, gave nothing but 
homage. Among tliese last were 
three young brotiiers, who had c<ime 
from the Caui asus with Semiramis, 
and bad n‘scued the carfwaii in 
which the women were, Itorn an 
Ciiormoiis tiger. When tliey passcid 
belore the throne — 

** And you,” said she, to the three 
brothers, “ have you no present to 
make to your queen y” 

“ No other,” replied the first, Zo- 
pire, ** than luy I he to defeu<i her,” 

“ None other,*' replied the second, 
Artabau, thau my sabre against lier 
enemies.” 

“ None, other,” replied tiie third, 
Assar, “ thau the, respei t ami admi- 
ration W'hich her presi iice inspires.” 

“ Slaves,” said Semiramis, “ it is 
you who have made me the most va- 
luable present of the whole couit, 
and 1 Muli not be ungrateful. You 
who have ofl'ered me yuiir sword 
against niy enemies, take ihi.s order, 
Ciiiry it 10 the geneial of the army 
f‘ni‘ariiped under the walls of Baby- 
lon, give it to him, and see wiiat he 
will do for you. You who have of- 
fered me your life lor rny defence, 
take this order to the governor of 
the citHihd, and see wImi he will d(» 
for you; and you w'ho ofier me the 
respect and admiration which my 
presence inspires, take lids order, 
give it to the commandant of the 
slaves of the palace, and see what 
W'ill be the result.” 

Never had .Semiramis displayed 
80 much gaiety, bo much folly, and 
80 much grace, and never was Ni- 
nas so captivated. Nor were her 
cluuma lessened in his eyes, wdien a 
shiM* not having executed promptly 
an iriHiguilicant o/der, she cotiimartd* 
'ed his head to be struck off, which 
wa» immediately done* 


Without bestowing a thought on 
this trivial matter, Nintn continued 
to converse with Semiramis, till the 
evening and the /!e/c arrived. W’heii 
she entered the saloon which had 
beeu prepared for the occasion, a 
slave brought her a plate, in which 
was ilif) head of the decapitated eu- 
nuch. — “ ’Tis well,” said she', after 
having examined it. “ Place it on a 
stake in the court of the palace, that 
all tuny see it, and be you there on 
tlie spot to proclaim to every one, 
that the man to whom this head 
belonged lived three hours ag(», 
but that having disoheyed tny^ will, 
his head was sejiarated fioiii his 
bmly.” 

TJie /i* V was matrnificent; a aump- 
tiu u!' bauipiet was piepjired in the 
gardens, and SemirainiH received 
the homage of nil with a grace and 
niaj**Nty perfectly regal ; she conti- 
nuidly^ turned to and conversed witii 
Ninus, rendeiing him the moNt dis- 
tinguished honour. “ Vou arc,” 
said she, “a foreitm king, come to 
visit me in my prfhice. I must make 
your \ihit agretaihle to you.” 

Sljoitly after the banquet was 
served. Semiram is confounded and 
reversed all ranks. Ninun was 
placed at the hotl«»m of the table. 
He w'as the brst to biiurh at this ca- 
price ; and the court, following his 
example, allowed therriHehes to be 
placed, without iiiiu rnurin::, nccotd- 
iiig to the Mill of ihe queen. She 
scliumI m*ar herself ilie iljrec bru- 
ther*i from the Caiirasim. 

Are my orders executed 1"*’ slie 
dernaiiiled of them. 

Yes,” replied they. 

The /< ^ vvHH very gay. A slave 
haviofr, by the for<-e of liabit, served 
the king fir^ir, Seiniramis ha<l him 
beat4‘n with rods. His cties mint;le<l 
with the laughter of the guests. 
Every one was iriclim*d to inerri- 
ment. It was a comedy, in which 
earli played his puit. Towards the 
end of the repast, when wine Itad 
added to the general gaiety, 'Semua- 
miH rose from her elevated seat, and 
Raid — “ My lords, the treasurer of 
the empire has read me a list of 
those who this morning have brought 
me their gifts of congratulation on 

.1^^}'^'^* accession to the throne. 
One giandee alone of the court has 
failed to bring his gift.” 

« Who is it ? ' cried Ninus. He 
mast be punished severely.** 
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It is you youFHolf, my lord^ 
you who ftpoak— What have you 
givj»ii to the queen this morniugV*' 
Nirius roHe, and came with a nmi- 
ling countenance to wiiiHper Home* 
thing in the ear of the queen. “ The 
queen is insulted by her Bervant,” 
exclaimed Semiramis. 

** i embrace your knees to obtain 
my pardon. Pardon me, beautiful 
queen,** said he, “ pardon me.** And 
be added, in a lower tone, 1 would 
that this /cV* were linislied.” 

“ Y<»ii wish, then, that I should 
abdicate ? ’* said Seiniramis. “ But 
no — I have still two hours to reign 
and at the same time she withdrew 
her hand, which the king w'as cover- 
ing with kishC.s. “ 1 pardon not,** 
said she, in a loud voice, “ such an 
insult on the part of a slave. Slave, 
prepare thyself to <lie.** 

“ .'Mlly child tliat thou art,’* said 
Ninijs, still on his knees, “ yet will 
1 give w'ay to thy folly; but patience, 
Ihy reign will soon be over.’* 

“ You will not then be angry,” 
said she, in a wliisper, " at some- 
thing ( am going to order at this mo- 
ineiii ?’* 

“ No,” said he. 

“ Slaves,*' said she aloud, “ seize 
this man — liru N'iiius,’* 

N'lniis, sfinltiig, put himself into 
the hands of the slaves. 
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Take him out of the saloon, lead 
him into the court of the seraglio, 
prepare every thing for his death, 
and wait my orders.*’ 

The slaves obeyed, and Niiius fol- 
lowed them, laughing, into the court 
of the seraglio. They passedrby the 
head of the disobey ing eunuch. Then 
Seniiramis placed herself on a bal- 
cony. Niuus had suffered his hands 
to be tied. 

** Hasten to the fortress, Zopire; 
you to the camp, Artaban; Assar, do 
you secure all the gates of the pa- 
lace.*' 

These orders were given in a whis- 
per, and executed i in mediately. 

“ Beautiful queen," said Ninus, 
laughing, *' this comedy only wants 
Uh t/6;iouvmfnt ; pray Jet it be a 
prompt one.** 

“ 1 will,*’aaid Semiramis, ** Slaves, 
recollect the eunuch— strike ! " 

They struck. Minus had hardly 
time to utter a cry when his head 
fell upon the pavement, the smile 
w'as still upon his lips. 

** Mow 1 am Queen of Assyria,” 
exclaimed Semiramis; and perish 
every one, like the eunuch and like 
Minus, wdio dare disobey iny or- 
ders.** 

The next story w'e shall give is 
from the same ancient and forgotten 
author. It is called 
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Vitalii, a nobb? Venetian, one day, 
at a hunting (larty, fell into a pit, 
which had i»cen dug to catch wild 
a»iim.iU. He passed a whole night 
and day there, and I will leave y<iu 
to imagine his dread and his agony. 
'Die pit was dark. Viralis ran fnnn 
the one side of it to the other, in the 
hope of finding some hrancli or root 
by which lie might clindi iis sides, 
and g('t out of his dungeon; but he 
heard siieli confused and extraordi- 
nary noises, growlings, hissings, and 
plaintive cries, that tie became half 
dead with terror, and crouched in a 
corner motionless, awaiting death 
with the most horiid dismay. On the 
morning of the second day he heard 
some one passing pear the pit, and 
then raising his voice, he cried out 
widi the most dolorous accent, 
“ Help, help»! draw me out of this; 
I am perishing!*’ 

A peasant crossing the forest heard 
Ills cry. At first he was frightened ; 
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but after a moment or two, taking 
cuuragt^ he apiproached the pit, and 
asked who had called. 

“ A poor lujulsman,*’ answered 
Vitalii/* \% ho lias passed a long night 
and day here. Help me out, for the 
love of (Tod. Help me out, and 1 
will ref'(»mpeuKe you handsomely.” 

•* I will do what 1 can,” replied the 
peasant. 

Then Massaccio (such w'as the 
name of the peasant) look a hedge- 
bill which hung at his girdle, and 
cutting a branch of a tree atrong 
enough to bear a man, — ” Listen, 
hiiutsinan,” said he, ** to what I 
am going to say to you. I will 
let down this branch into the pit. 
I wdll fasten it against the sides, 
and hold it with my hands; and by 
pulling yourself out by it, ^ you may 
get free from your prison.’ 

« Good,*’ answered Vitalis, « ask 
me any thing you will, and It shall 
be granted/* 
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** I aak for nothing,” said the pea« 
aant, but I am going to be married, 
and you may give what you like to 
roy bride.” 

So saying, Massaccio let down the 
branch— he soon felt it heavy, and a 
moment after a monkey leapt mer- 
rily out of the pic. He had fallen 
like Vitalis, and had seized quickly 
on the branch of Massaccio. ** It was 
the devil surely which spoke to me 
from the pit,” said Massaccio, run- 
ning away in ad right. 

**Do you abandon me, thenV” 
cried Vitalis, in a lamentable accent ; 
“ my friend, my dear friend, for the 
love of the Lord, for the love of 
your mistress, draw me out of this ; 
1 beg, I implore you ; 1 will give her 
wedding gifts, 1 will enrich you, 1 
am the Lord Vitalis, a rich Vene- 
tian ; do not let me die of hunger in 
this horrible pit.” 

Massaccio w^aa touched by these 
prayers. He returned to the pit — 
Jet down another branch, and a lion 
jumped out, making the woods echo 
with a roar of delight. 

** Oh certainly, certainly, it was the 
devil 1 heard,” said Massaccio, and 
ded away again ; but stopping short, 
after a few paces, he iieard again the 
piercing cries of ViuHs. 

” Oh God, oh God,” cried he, 
to die of hunger in a pit. Will no 
one then come to iny help? Who- 
ever you may be, 1 implore you 
return ; let me not die, when you can 
save me. 1 will give you a house 
and deld, and cows and gold, all 
that you can ask for; save me, sate 
me only.” 

Massaccio, thus implored, could 
not help returning. He let down 
the branch, and a serpent, Ids- 
sing joyously, sprang out of the piu 
Massaccio fell on his knees, half dead 
with fear, and repeated all the 
prayers he could think of to tirive 
away the demon. He was dbly 
brought to himself by bearing the 
cries of despair \vhich Vitalis ut- 
tered. 

” Will no one help me ? ” said he. 

" Ah, then, 1 must die. Oh God, oh 
God!” and he wept and subbed in 
a beartbreal^ing manner. 

"It is certainly tbe voice of a man 
for all that,” said Massaccio. 

" Oh, if you are still there,” said 
Vitalis, tbe name of all that is 
dear to you, save me, that I may 
Ole at least at homei and i»ot in this 


horrible pit. I can say no more ; 
my voice is exhausted. Shall 1 give 
you my palace at Venice, my pos- 
sessions, my honours; 1 give them 
all ; and may 1 die here if I forfeit 
my word. Life, life only ; save only 
iny life.” 

Massaccio could not resist such 
jirayers, mingled with such pro- 
mises. He let down the biauch 
again. 

" Ah, here you are at last,” said 
he, seeing Vitaiis lome up. 

“ Yts,” said he, axid utieriug a cry 
of joy, he fainted in the arms of 
Massaccio. 

Massaccio sustained, assisted him, 
and brought him to himself; then, 
giving him his arm, Let us,” 
be, “quit this forest;*’ but Vitalis 
could hardly walk,— he was exhaust- 
ed with hunger. 

“ Eai this piet e of bread,” said 
Massaccio, and iie gaxe, bitn some, 
which he took out of his waiiet. 

“ My benefactor, inysaviotu, n»y 
good aiJirel,” said tails, “ Jjow rah 
lever .sudiciently rectonpense your” 

“ Vou have ])tomised me a mar- 
ria^ie portion for my biide, and loui 
palace at \ enice ior myseUV* said 
Massaccio. Hut Vitalis now began 
to reguiu his strength. 

“ Yes, ceilaiiily, 1 will give a por- 
tion toyxmr w ife, iny dear Ma-^sat cio, 
and I will make you the richtNt pea- 
sant of your village. Where do you 
live?” 

" At ('apalatta in the forest; hut 1 
would willingly quit roy village to 
establish myself at \’enice iu the 
pala4'e you have prtmiised me.” 

“ Here we uu- out of the forest,** 
said VilalisS ; ‘ I know niy road uuw ; 
thank you, iMuM.-accio.’* 

“ But when shall 1 come fur iny’^ 
palace and the portion of my intend- 
edV** returned ine peasant. 

“ When you will,*' said the other, 
and tliey separated. 

Vitalis went to Venice, and Mas- 
saccio to Capalutta, where he related 
his adventure to his mistress, telling 
her what a licli portion she was to 
have, and what a fine palace she was 
to live in. 

The next day early ho set out for 
Venice, and asked for ifie puh.cti of 
the Signor Vituiis,— went straight to 
it, and told the domestics that he 
should come shortly with hismistresH, 
in a fine carriage, to take^possession 
of the palace which the Signor Vitalia 



biidt»iMi»eilltog}ratitiii. Itiiiiiii^'^' '^4^ 4»m tcMa. bl^ flA 

u|>fH»art*d t0 tiiood wli4» iitm; in iu>jl » 

mad, and VitnlU wan Uiii tbat^^^re m wHIl m fHMdmMi 

was a peasant in his halt, who asked of trees td ttiem msh* }t ew 
for a marriage portion, and sfdd the the lion who had httttied for Iw h#** 
paTace belonged to him. ndfoetor. Blasseedo fmStid IdadljT 

luixr be turned out immei- his mane. **And joa^e^*^fH»idlm.Sn^ 
diately/* said Vitalis; “ I know him the serpent, •* hare rod hrooght' nse 
xior.*’ nothing? 4rtfoou a yit^is, or ags^ 

The valets accordingly drove him and honest animal like Um assgi^y 
away with insults, and Massaccio and the lion ? ** The serpent g^ded 
returned to his cottage in despair, rapidly under an heap of dned 
without daring to see his mistress, leaves, and reappeared immediitd^^ 
At one corner ot '•* >s fireplace was rearing itself supertuly on Its tmlii 
seated the rnoiiki y, at the other cor- when Massaccio saw with surprise 
iier the lion, and the serpent had a beautiful diamond in its inoodi* 
twisted itMdr in spiral circles upon ** A diamond I” cried Masaaecio, and 
the hearth. Massaccio was seized stretched forth his hand to l^roke 
with tear. '{'lie man has driven caressingly the serpent and tako i(a 
me from liis door,'* thought lie ; “ the oflFeriug. 

lion will ceriuiiily devour me, the Masnaccio then set out immediatO- 
vevpent Ktiug me, ami tlio monkey ly tor Venice to turn his diamond 
laugh at aud this will be my into money. He addressed himself 
i ew}ir<i Jor wa\ iiig tlieni from the pit/' to a jeweller. The jeweller eTamlil* 
Hue tio* irmitkt^y turned to him with ed the diamond ; it was of the finest 
a lulus: juuicahle grimace; the lion, water. 

luai ijg gently his tail, came and “ How much do you ask for it,^ 
h( ked‘ his hand, like a dog carcssittg said he. 

: IS master; and the herpent, unroll- '* Two hundred crowns,** said 
lag its ringy body, moved about the Massaccio, thinking his demand to 
room wirh a contented and grateful be great; it was hardly the tenth 
au', xvhich gave coura^^e to Massaccio. part of the value of the stone. Thu 
** Poor animals!” said he, “they jew^eller looked at Massaccio, tmd 
are better than the Signor Vitalis; said, •* To sell It at that price you 
he di o\ e me like a beguar from the must be a robber, and I arrest you I ** 
door. Ah! with what pleasure 1 ** If it is not woith so much, give 

vvoiiUl ]>iteh him again into the pit. me less,” said Massaoeto; *' I am not 
And my bride! whom I tliought to a robber, 1 am an honest man; it 
many M> iiiagnificeiiily ! 1 hare not was the serpent who gave me the 
a stick of Wood in uiy wood-house, diamond.” 

not a morsel of meat for a meal, and But the police now arrived and 
no money to buy any. The ungrate- conducted him boforo, the magie* 
ful w'letf’h, with Ills poriiuu and his irate. There he recwilted his ad^ 
palai'e ! ” venture, which appeared ^ be 4 

'I'liiis did Massaccie complain, mere fairy vision. Velesd^B^or 
Meanwhile the monkey began to Vitalis was implicated 
make sigiiihcaiit faces, the liou to the magistrate referied iilfole ie 
agitate his tail with great uneasi- the state inquisition^ 
imss, and tlic serpent to roll and un- appeared btffore Sti ' 
roll its ciicles with great rapidity, 'MleUte t(> Us yottr 
Then the monkey, approaching his one of the ifiquIsitorA^ f OM kd iwS. 
benefactor, made him a sign tofol* or we will have 
low, and led him into the wood- canal,’* ^ : 

house, where was regularly piled Massacefo related hfo adj^^ 
up a quantity of wotul sufficient for ** said ^e 
the wliole year. It was the monkey aavad tho S%iior yiyUigM^ 
who had collected this wood in the “ Yes, noble / 

forest, and brought it to the cottage « And he prbmlaed a mgN; 
of Massaccio. Massaccio embraced riage-portlim f®** ^ 

the grateful ape. The lion then ui* palace at 
teringa delicate roar, led him ton ** Yeik 

corner of the cottage 'where ho saw « Ah4 bellcovej^m WSBlS 

an enormous provision of game/ fn^u 
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Yea, nuble aignors.’* 

“ Let the Sigruir Viralis appear,” 
said the same inqiiibitor. 

Vitalia appean'd. 

Do you kuovv this* inau. Signor 

VitalU,’* dus imjui^iUJr. 

“ Ao, 1 kuow' Jiitii not,” replied 
Viuiii!). 

Tiui iiiqiiiisltors eoiisuUed to- 
getiu’f. ** i'his iiiaii, * haul tht‘y, 
apeakiiiir of Masnaet io, ** ia evidently 
a knave and a elieut; he uuist he 
tluoWii into priMKi. Si^iu>r Vitalii-, 
yoii au' ;u'(inuted.” Theu, makijii^u 
eiiiu lo ii« edker of poiiee, IVke 
lliai rnau,” baui he, “ lo piisou.” 

iMabSaceio toli on hib kiiees in the 
middle of the halS. ** Aohle wiimois, 
Uebie si'jrnors,’’ ‘'.iid he, ‘‘ it i!% pos»- 
aiblo thdt the clian^ond may have 
been bt«i«:n ; the st ipent who gave it 
rne ijia\ h.me deceive me. 

It pob^ihii! that the uptv, tiu* litm, 
and the bei pent may aii he an iliu- 
biou ui the ueiiion. bur. it is ti u«» inat 
1 saved the r^ignor Vhialis. Signor 
Viiailb,” (luj uiiJt: to l*viii,) I ask you 
not for the iiiaii iiage ptuiioii hminy 
bride, nm for your pahiet* <»f iiiaibie, 
hut bay a word lor lut ; suilVr me u<tt 
to be thrown into prison; do not 
abandon me ; { did not n)>aiidoii you 
wheu you were in the pit.*' 

‘•Aobifc himiore/’ saiil Vital is, bow- 
ing to the triouuai/* 1 can only repeat 
wiiac 1 have already Haid ; 1 know 
not this man. Ila?. be a single witr- 
nt sH to produce r ” ^ 

At This momerit the when e c<oi(t 
tvas thiow/i mto fear aiul astouinh- 
meiit, tor the lion, the tiionkcy% and 
the serpent, entered ilie hall toge- 
ther. The monkey was mounted on 
the hack of the lion, and the serpent 
w'as twined round the arm of the 
monkey. On entering, the lion roj»r- 
ed, the monkey sputtered, aud the 
serpent hissed. 

*‘A^- these are the animalH of die 
pit/* Vitali^, in alarm. 

“ VU'ilift/* resumed the 

chief of the inT]ui&itor>, when the 
di»m&y which thin apparition liad 
catitved had boinewiiat diminisheu, 
“you halve aaked w^here wi-re. the 
wiiuebsee of Ma»tta€cioy You see 
that God baa aent them at the rip ht 
tlflie before the bar of our tribunal. 
Since, then, God has testified 
you, we should be culpable before 
him if w« did not pnanish your ingra* 
titude. Your palace and your poj»- 
aeaBiona are coahacated, aud you 
pass the rest of j^our life in a 


narrow prison. And 3 'ou,*’ continued 
he, uddrcBsing himseif to Massaccio, 
who was all this ti.xie caressing the 
lion, the luoukev', and the serpent, 
“ bitice a Wueiian had promised ^ou 
a palace of tiiarhle, anil a portion lor 
your bride, ihe repuhde tif VV.ni«*e 
will accomplish the pioinise; the 
palace and |?4»s«(*Mviuiii} Vital is are 
thiiie. V»>u, ‘ said ho lo the secre- 
tar}' of tiie tribunal, ** draw up an 
BCCiMint of ail ihif* liif'toiy, ihst the 
people oi VtMiite ni jy kiiow. tlirouiili 
all lieneratioii’', mat ilie jusi'n-o *»f 
the itiifunal (*r tin* slate !n(Mii;'-iiiou 
is m*i, le^a tipiUable than it rigo- 
rous.” 

Mass.iccio and his wile lived h:ij>- 
pily it<r many viais alterwaids in 
tin* palace ol \h:asis vviih the. luon- 
key, the lion, and tlie s« ipriit; and 
M.isM-ccio nail thein lepiest nied in 

a piciuie, oil lite vv.ili o) hin palace, 
as iney i nti*reo the iiail of ihe iii- 
bunal, the lion c;n ri i[»Lr tbe Mionk** i , 
Sind the inonke^' cai lying tiie >ci- 
pent. 

Tiiii story with vvlvii h we will cb( e 
is a iniracie lehucd h\’ >i (iniroiy 
of Tours, ami is taken ti oui his book, 
“ yje ^Mnt iyniotJ' 

St Hioi, Bishop of l-yons, having 
just been burit d, Si pagan < aii»e at 
id ;^ht to strip his bodv ot its giuve 
clothes. H« opened the sepulchii, 
lifted up the body, and p'ep.ircii lo 
take, off its shroud, when aii at once 
the corpse stretciied oui i{*i aiin , 
seized the profinr* vi^d.ator of tl. » 
tofiib, and held him rill tiie nc^t 
uiorniug. Toe jiid.:e condeituied tie- 
pagan to death for having violated 
the saictuaiy of the ileail, niot uf- 
dered him to he takeif and i xei u.* d 
i III toed laud y. Bur die iMup'^e wunoi 
not let the prisoner go, hut. h» Id iiiiti 
labter than over, d’iie jmlge undi i - 
Btood that this sigoined, that tio^ 
culprit hhotild be pnidoued. Which 
being done, the smut let the man go, 
and fell hack into the tomb. 

'rhougli rfili'icult to Keep one's 
countenance on reading this most 
veraciouH fact, it is irnpoKsihle not 
to be struck with tlie beautiful mo- 
ral it contains. Hespf*ct for the 
grave is inculcated, aud at the sarrio 
time the weighU^u lei^sun — that 
slight crimes should not he visited 
by capital puiiishtneun. So it is; 
Truth p<-eped out through Supersti- 
lioFi ill past tinieis as it does through 
lufideiiry now; uud by tbe one it is 
»» much obecured as by the other. 

c> 
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MU:.\( H AND GERMAN DELLES DETTIIES/ 


Si.'KEi.ii Ui«‘ livinj^ nut horn of 
Fiauff* and (.MMuinny hiiw. beru 
;;t iuirsi» ! Our «*r>*t luipnH- 
r\ rn vvliilt* piuiaiiiically »tu- 
diouh, 'ifuitouit* <' 0 (isiiis, who uiue 
V'ou: tu soar ilui of luyH- 

l.risui iuio who, proviii(‘d 

iu**y oould (‘oniiMUiiii our syinputhi- 
tr;us, ot an uirt-rrhi that 

iu-i.. us pruning io bia aililc^siy 
thM»))oiii:r rorJu'd not at 

h. I ot luoi lilify thry oir-rU‘d 

lii.Mi ohj^-ct, loiw' !iniyli nouiily nt 
wlirt.'i vfi- tliry ranooi uiuli i>tund, 
OimI r«)r till’ vuro( ‘^s of tlu ii* 

to ilii; nu'taph} hirai oV‘\*— 
loju^ujtuir .uiti L'l-ipijic ropn ^-tuitatnui 
ol f rlj.jiai'lri of all iio!:\ iiiua’, of 
f -;.'ioo, or lit an air*’ ; wIoIaI our 

0. n't* 1. j[i h d, vviifoi in/, hut 

(i”coi ijtii'Woishippint (oiliit! mdi'h- 
txnns sarinoidy i<» ilio num* 

iinpliritiy , ttu* inuio inroiopndi^Mihi- 
l)lo tin* <Io(ruia 4>jlVrf*d to itudr rrt*- 
<iu hy, nriu Md<ioni pul pvu in pBprr, 

( ill wiuk*^ of HinuBcm uit,) 

KINO v» ;u» tin* lh*'.n*\ cdnMil iittvnlioii 
of inaldo/ ilio roador’w ojioh partirii- 

1. u ii.iii lo hiaiid “ on rod ’* with 

hoiioi. wfju'li a judiriiMir% of tin* 
K.'VMMi*'a-i(y HiLh- -iho ^Jcwi^rsD* ('>i- 
] nih’i wi»uid bf /.,o — abund- 

ant!}. suppiic*<. 

h’uily to oNpinpiifr lidf* innrvollouH 
iotiMOjianoo ot nfiiional cijaia#*if*i', if 
not tb ii.dii'nitj J auil.f'iH. would ro- 
n.oio 11:00 liiifl ^pan* ihao, 

; ..jhisi, p,.- Ill pias*uro tjf iin- 
: oliiii'al h(/p.‘'*s and 
» ii:.;'*'! s aiifi rou' *'i y 
i 'fiaiinrd i(» iiirn* lii'UMiy 
\k t, sootli ivf ■*.' y, ti.o di»'fU*'siotf, Ht 
]' .O'l tfj.'U. puriion uliirh 10 - 

woiiM iiot ho tilJop*- 
(inr iiu'IiM.iLt to <»or juon; III fVars 
i.i.'l Win r'Uoio wf* ^hall 

tr.kn IiMto BO tar to niter our luiiid, 
It'*, nUt r hiit’lly dismissing tin* pure- 
Jy fountun mutation of rJiararter, 
to de\ole a pairo or two to llio 
h'n nrii, ere w«* pro<‘eod to offer our 
inrended \ery short iliustmtiona of 
I'oiti, in tfie sfiapt* ot ?iii aerount ol; 


and €‘xtract8from, a French phy- 
siolo^ica) novel, and a Gcrraan pa- 
thological farce. 

'J'he German change we appre- 
hend lo be neither more nor lesa 
titan a piogressivc step in cultiva- 
tion, civiTsution, and conaeqiieut 
refinetruMit ; and uh sucdi it will be 
hailed by genuine critics, if not by 
the g<uiu;ne iio\ l•l‘r^*aders, vidio lo\e 
In iK'inble and shudder over their 
book. Ftir the leality of this new 
siiain of German romance, we must 
111 le coiileiil out selves with refeniiig 
Geiinau scholais to the popular and 
\ oluiomous wo; ks o) Spiudler,Trofii- 
liiz, lironikowski, is:c. &c. ; and mere 
Fiiuli,''ii leadeia to the accouritH of 
tbo pi odio-tioi.H of there and other 
admiied (itoiiian novelists, in the 
periodic. il expicssly devoted to fo- 
reign literal ure, namely, the Foreign 
Qiiaiteily Review. Of the existing 
GertiiHii disposition to laugh at un- 
intelligihb‘ philosophy, w'e shall give 
a specimen from the medical farce 
betore us, by Kaupacb, one of the 
Cieinmn living dranialistR ; which, 
however, we reserve for the close of 
our lucubrations, the proper place 
and idbn* of farce being lo end hc- 
lious things iniurily. 

We now come to the French al- 
teration of character, in which we 
iiiid an illustration, humiliating to 
the piide of reason, of the moral or 
railou' dcinorabziog 1 IVect of violent 
poUlicul exclteinciiT. ; in other words, 
ot the I evolutionary fevtM’, in lovvei- 
iue ih(‘ tone of luiiional feeling, and 
conscipii'iitly ol a nation’s belles let- 
tren, if not of its general literaiuie. 
I'hat, under the <tnnen ritjfwf, the 
Fremdi were a moral or religious 
j»eof)le, we assuredly do not mean 
to assert. Notoriously they were 
the reverse. Rut we do shrewdly 
suspect, that in those days vice and 
infidelity were pretty much con- 
fined to the highestand "lowest classes 
of societ}", and to those few, highly- 
endowed and highly educated mem- 
bers of the middle class, who made a 


* J.e MuyntlUfut (the par FnSderic SouHu> 2 voIh. 6vo. Bruxelles, 

1834. 

JDie. Fdndluhf' Jhiitltr otlin thmoopaih und ^llojhat/u JPossmtpfd Sort (The Hosfilo 
Bnahotn, or the liomuoputh and the AUopsthf s Fares tty) Dr 3Brnwt Banj^adi^ Hifli* 
burg, 1834. 
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profession of letters, ft is at least a 
Htroiig presumption in frt\ oiir oi iho 
general morality of ifie middle class, 
the Bounjtuisii’, that many tirlues, 
and more esjjecially connubial fide- 
lity, were derided as hounjeois qua- 
lities; and that rare plienomenou, 
in French good society, a happy 
marriage, was expressively depre- 
ciated as a mai’Kjt: hituryvuU* Still 
this good society, or highest clasK, 
obseived a respect for what they 
deemed prejudices, a care for fe- 
male reputation, and a perfect deco- 
rum of iriduiier, which rendered 
vice, by slighlly veiling It, both less 
disgusting, ami perliaps less infec- 
tious to the sitiiple-hearied and 
light-minded. 

The Revolution of 1TS9 entirely 
broke up this system. Good society 
tied, or died upon the guillotine ; ami 
amongst iluj B juft/t .umc, political 
excitement usurped the pia<e of 
trade and industiy. Comnierce be- 
came nearly stagnant ; and. whilst a 
large portion t»f the uneducated 
working classes, thus throwu out (»f 
their usual occupations, were de- 
prived of the means of earniiij? re- 
gular wages, and reduced to derive 
their daily bread from cham e, tiie 
pay of adeniagOi^ue, or ctime, a few 
of the same class suddenly acquired 
wealth and power, and siqo'i added 
the vices with tlie manners of the 
alehouse, to the vices of their more 
refined predecessors. M«jreover, 
the constant sight of bloodshed, hy 
hardening all hearts, seems to have 
actually annihilated all moral seiiM'. 
French liuuaiure adapted ii**elf to 
the la^le of the Freneh ; that is to 
say, the Parisian worhl, as thus re- 
modelled ; and the novels pioduced 
during the first Revidutiou w'ete 
such as no modent woman could 
read. If, as W’e have heard it whis- 
pered, they were read hy some of 
our fair countrywomen, we confi- 
dently trust ifiat it was because they 
Were not understood. 

Bonaparte, both as First (consul 
and as Emperor, endeavoured, ear- 
neatly endeavoured, to correct this 
evil, or rather its cause, to wit, the 
gross vice and gross manners of the 
Kevolution ; fur of this effect of 
those causes he was most likely ijti- 
conscious. But liis marshals and 
great dignitaries of the empire, be- 
iag mostly raised from the ranks, 
couldbriugonly the habits and man- 


ners of the guard-room to the new 
court. The wives of these digni- 
taries having mostly grown up un- 
der, and been formed hy, the Revt>- 
lutiou, were little calculated to aid 
the more elegant Jtisephiiie in woik- 
ing any great reform in the PariHiaa 
suhns ; and, by the showing of that 
pleasant gossip, Madame Junot, her- 
self decidedly, by birth ami educa- 
tion, nearly the best of the huiich, ill 
essentials the exatiiple of the empe- 
ror, and indeed of the whole impe- 
rial family, more than counterbalan- 
ced his ]>rofessed ia«»te for nuptial 
pioprietit^N ; whilst as to external 
deceiicii's of social intercourse, she 
discovers uo conHciousness of ha- 
ting been treated disrespecifully, 
wln‘ii u'ords, which she cannot re- 
peat, weie iitieied in her piesence, 
ay, even in conversation with her- 
self. lender sucli circumstances the 
tone of light liierarure could im- 
prove but. little. 

A greater alteration wan wroiiiiht 
by the Restoration, when the h..'l 
passions of the RevoluiioniHt.s tonic 
a ilifferent dii ection. Nov eli^ts, s.iv *• 
some veiy very few honest iinitatois 
of Sir Walter Scott, now split into 
two schools. The one*, which vve 
may term the Royalist, beaded by 
M. le A'icoinpte d'Ai liiicourt, wrote 
extravagantly siihlirne poeiico-pto^'o 
roman(*es, iiiiexceptionHble as io mo- 
rality, but having nothing to do i\iih 
nature, piohabiUiy, or po-*sif>iJuy, 
The other, the [.Iherali^t schof>i, vvus 
neither moral nor irninorHl, c»»nfining 
the epttliet to tlotiieslic (pialilich ; ii 
stooped not to notice stii-li trilling 
mailers, but devoted its labour. s 
W'liolly and solely to fiie Iniidable 
purpose of promoting the viev^s of 
the ((evolutionary lacfioii, by loading 
past limes, coui ts, and, above ail, Ik 
beff /n-.wT, the feudal nohiiity, W'iih 
obloquy, and painting every petty 
Mifjmur of a rknUuu ns a Nero, a 
lleliogabatus, or a Rohespie: re. 

Last came, lliiiH heraid<‘d, partly 
perhaps thus prepaied, ilie revidu- 
liori of tht? thne tjUn io'ts </u;/.s, wiih 
its iicci*s8ary consequenceH, a haiii- 
cad« throne, a republican monar- 
chy, and incessaiii struggle between 
a populace grudging even the iKuni- 
iiai [)ow(*r aiid title they gave, and a 
king wdio, however he came by his 
sceptre, chooses to wdeid it like u 
king — who, not daring to beacousti- 
tutioualy chooses to be aa abaolute 
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Since tliis last revolution, 
litenuure has ituperadded tons 
loiiiier iiideliciicy uiid vituperation 
(d' the past, the revoltiiii^ charaeter 
to which we at first alluded. Aud 
could it be otherwise ? Could rcad- 
eis, whose habitual statu is one of 
c.oijHpiracy and detection, of coullict 
with an overwhelruin^ uiiliiary foice 
— this last, it it refers to one sex on- 
ly in proper pursoii, includes the 
other vicai iously, in the persons of 
lovers, sons, &c —coiiUl readers, 
daily habiiuuted to such Htiiiuilariis, 
Hyiiipariiiise witli lliu simple aud in- 
nocent, ilioiii'h deep aud passionate, 
loves of a lloiiifM) and Juliet, 
thtvarted only by adverse circutn- 
si.uices ? Why, even the alle;'ed 
•urocities «»l feudal isiu uow bei^an to 
pail iipou the sated appetite, rcijiii- 
iiuu' liij^fher seasoiiiiii; u» make them 
leli'th tln^ seaf^oiiiu^, n-course, 

as was beftii e itinled, was had to the 
seven deadly sins; and these plea- 
si*>ir i(u(iedieut8 are now' blended, 
with ail the skill of French cookeiy, 
in a'l hasties and fricassees of the 
pia-sent as well as of the past. Cpon 
ilie statre, adultery and inuideraie 
fiiudil, are absolutely jinrutjtn ' — the 
tse-bionable word lor old tasbioued 
..lid stupid — if not enlivenerl by a 
due adiijixluie ot iuce-t aiul parri- 
( ide. Hut as to our aniitpialed in- 
sular noiioijs — we fear ue aie ako- 
^vxhx^Y fx n HtfUi — these afe not very 
delicate niaticrs, or {leculiai iy fitted 
for general readers; we shill con- 
tent ourselves with specifying one 
traifiMly, and lefer those vvlm wish 
to know more ujion the iiiten*sl- 
in^ suliject, lo an able papei in the 
Qun telly, aud to the Favsch of ihe 
nt*W' ineti opo.itan ineinber, Mr Heu- 
ly l«ytu»u llulwi‘ 1 , — an autluir v%'ho 
I aniiot Im suspected of any aiiii- 
(iallicnu or aini-rev olut'umai y pre- 
judices. lu this one tragedy, L<t 
J'nur fit: a queen of France, 

who had h«‘gun her careur by in- 
triguing with her page, and murder- 
ing her father,— plays the Messaliiia 
in the Tower of Nesle, situated upon 
the river Seine, with the pleasing 
iuiproveriieiit upon the imprudent 
Homan princcas, of drowuiing her 
paramours to ensure their discretion. 
In the course of the tragedy, ahe 
intrigues with her tw'O hoiim by the 
page — it is true she does not know 
who they ate — drowns one, as usu- 
al, and, itneablug to make the other 


kill their now troublesome father, 
the ex-p ’ge is caught in her own 
snare. Knough surely of tiagedy! 

A novel which is to he read hy 
the tiiesicle requires less intense, 
less tierce luicrest, than the acted 
drama, and, accordingly, the novel- 
ists do not pepper quite so high as 
the dramatisLs. Very often the mur- 
der of a beloved bride upon the 
W'edding- night hy the adoring bride- 
groom, and'a few tiny peci^dilloes 
of the like nature, answer their pur- 
pose, though w'e hy no means in- 
tend to chaige them generally wdth 
such tameness ; but even in those, 
we conceive that the more easily 
inteiefted Fiiglii^h reader may trace 
the demoruliziog intluence of which 
U'e have spoken. 

Hut heie we must pause to cor- 
rect, or, ill pHi liaiiientary phiaseulo- 
gy, to explain, v\ iiai .Maga said, in the 
iiioiith of January iast, tniichiug that 
highly gifted, but singularly uuwc»- 
luaiily, at least liuhniieHt' womanly 
authoress, Madame Du de van t, 
(teorge Sand; whose moral charac- 
ter, however, we beg it may he un- 
derstood that we prebiiiiie not to 
iiripeach. We have, we Mush to 
say, shown ourseives piecipitate, 
and, what we are not often, credu- 
lous. We spoke of this laily aud her 
novels upon lepoi t.upoii the atreiigth 
of Fn lu ll praise, without having 
seeniither; and haiiiig now made 
oiirstdvi's better acquaint'd with 
the. subject, we here solemnly re- 
voke our hearsay verdict, aud cor- 
rect our erroneous BiatenieuiH. 

Fiisi, of the lady. She has neither 
as*>ijined, uor.to 1 he bestof out know- 
ledge aud belief, legally acejuired, 
ilie name tif Madame Sand. In fact, 
she is said have been loo unlucky 
ill her fust uiHtiituoiiial speculation 
to be likely again to entangle Ler- 
seif in those conjugal bonda, againat 
which the whole force of her talent 
is directed in most of the six popu- 
lar and clever novels that we have 
now read, to wit, Indiana^ Yalmtine^ 
JLcliii^ /ifis'c tt liliwche^ Li St-cretaire 
Jttfimv, and Jucf/ttc.s, No ; Madame 
Dudevaiit aimply aasumea the name 
of George Sand, without any nia- 
daiiie, or madenioiseJle either, and 
writea under the ^ borrowed aem- 
blance of man, evidently to eman- 
cipate herself from the varioua 
ahacklea with w^hich, even in theae 
enllghiefied Umea, and in civilised 
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young France, poor woman is still 
fettered. And in ronccalini? her 
sex, the lady has of a surety done 
wisely. 

Her novels, as helore said, are 
clever; the tw-o tirst very clever. 
She hits off character spiritedly; 
her style is brilliant, her satire keen ; 
and she. seizes unreasonably upon 
the reader’s sympathy. But she 
writes, if not licentiously, yet with 
an litter iccklessiiess, as well of 
ritfht and wrong, as of common de- 
cency, She attacks all existing so- 
cial institutions, and especially mar- 
riage, which she treats as au abomi- 
nable device for oppressing and en- 
slaving helpless womnii ; and in 
Jarqnes, she openly avers that some 
better plan oul'Iu to be de\i<«pd for 
ensuring the legitimacy, or rather for 
ascertaining the filiation, of children. 
Her most virtuous heroines are ei- 
ther wives ready to elope with se- 
ducers, or frail without eloping, or 
regular courtesans. Of her virtuous 
men, one who is uniformly excellent 
is so disagreeable as to be univer- 
sally' d^^Jiked ; another, after dis- 
gusting a pasHiouately fond young 
wife l>y dulnces, silence, and smok- 
ing, deliberately breaks hie neck 
that she may marry her paramour; 
and he who is agreeable, as well as 
good, has, after a youth of more than 
lihertintsin, been justly convicted of 
forgery, branded, and sent to the 
galleys; in which aduiirahlp school 
he has become a first-raie philoso- 
phical moralist Farther, Madame 
budevant’s only happy marriage is 
?i secret one, in which the husband s 
stolen visiis so injure th** reptiTniion 
of the wife, a sovereign priricesH, as 
to expose her to the ero'^'^ent insults 
from her own SM*rriinr*- Jnhmr. 

But enough of Madame Dude^ant, 
and also of our diNipiisirinn on 
ratjses. Turn we to the hooks now 
upon our table, and to our proposed 
illastrations of the changi^s which 
gave birth to the disqiiisitinn. And 
first the French physiological novel 
demands our notice. 

This novel is by no means defi- 
cient in the ordinary allowance of 
adultery, incest, Ac. Ac. Ac.; hut 
our present object being to iliustrate 
rather the existing propensity to be- 
lieve what in increoihle, so it he not 
religtoiis, to cnhaaco crime by a li- 
^^iwral use of mystic improhahiliries, 
the taste Vor sheer unadulte- 


rated vice, these now somewhat 
commonplace, and, to tis, disagree- 
able crimes, would not have tempt- 
ed us to introduce the book to 
our readers, were they not, for 
the very strucMire of the fable, 
grafted on a mure exlraordiiiRry, 
a most singular groundwork. This 
groundwork is animal inagiietisrn, 
in which the really talented au- 
thor, Frederic Soulie, appears to 
bn a firm believer, and which lie 
here repretsents ns abused to vi- 
cious purposes. An abuse, by the 
by, the po*»sihility of which no 
have hitlu>rto heard the advoeates 4»f 
animal inniriietisrn deny, upon the 
plea, that energetic benevoleiu-e wos 
itidispeiisaide to the magneii-er’s 
efficient exeicise of his powers. 

I'he main points of the story «»f 
jVotfiH (isf t/r, omitting alt siict* 
wickedness as is uticonitected n Jih 
animal inajinetism, are briefly the--'- : 
— An adventiiTer, who cabs hjri'-'‘lf 
Baron de Premitz, being u pow« rful 
magnetiser, throws a young lady into 
magnetic sleep, ami, during her in- 
sensihilicy, dishonours hei, for the 
purpose of forcing her wealthy fa- 
ther, Baron Lessay, to accept him as 
a son-in-law. Other schemes djvcit 
J’lemitz from this plan; and Le^snvs 
rage is heightened i»y his liaught. ; 
honest and constant assert bo. s of 
her innocence, even alter she Ifss 
hj*coine an no wedded inothi-i. At 
If-iigth he suspects the fact; and be- 
ing luckily a still tome powfifnl 
magiietiser than the H iron, puts Pm’- 
mitz to sleop^ «'Xt4»rts his confession, 
and forthwirh statm hiin. 

What n*ailer coult) d»»«*ire a more 
magnetic tale > W'e will now, with- 
out loiichmg, however, for M. Sou- 
He's inagiK'lic orth<»doxy, extract 
part of a , or scene, ot riiagnet- 

jsin, concerning which <mr author 
savM, — “ Ah to what we have just m*- 
laied, we declare that we ivi’uiessed 
it. We are writing iieitlier a tfieoiy, 
nor a course ot tnagnetisn,, loir we 
have seen the results here described ; 
and if the persons w lu» exhihiierl 
them to tis were not still living, «f)ii 
in a situation to shun irksome piih- 
licity, we imuld name them. Was 
it quackery, truth, the presence of 
a real fluid of an iiivisiitle agent, 
that cniised these pertiirhntifms of 
the regular order of things ? Is it, 
as some assume, delirium of the 
Imagination — an extravagant mental 
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f'xrU<nnf*nl y Wc* cyivc* nt> optinnn. 
Tins vvr liavf* sof*n, and time will 
assiiirdiy it.” 

We have, elmsen to prefiice the 
.u>Thr<t with tins atouehiiwiit of its 
tnuh, UK essential to its iiit«‘rest, al* 
tliouyh th«‘ autiior has reserved it 
lor liio rloso. Mow to the, scene. 
The room is with spe<*.tfiiorH — 

the somnamhuiist is a woman, idio- 
tically mud. 

" Offered by mere chance to tlie 
cxpei iinents of M. de ihetnitz, lie 
liad olitaiiicfl, by itiai;iieii/in<< her, 
socii ])ni(iiL'>onH results, that lie hatl 
withdrawn her fiom liie hospital, 
and placed her in iod£i:iiiirs. * * 

Till ectii^nisuiile lioni aije, sickness, 
and Nuffeiitjtf; lean, sa.low; her eve 
(ii:n ; lier loidy conxiiUiie; her iips 
sunken; her liiniis fianudintr; her 
umscles and neiv*^-. reiax*‘(l ; ivith- 
ojn siMniuth or repKon, Iku' appear- 
k'Th e surjiiistMi ilie as>.ein‘»}y. Some 
MlvpeiTrMi a trOtMOoi itlMMlIfV, OMlCIS 

k iheir hcartN (»j>j»re‘‘Med. Siie chkI 
:i waiuh irkific»* around, but ap- 
jeofinly ioui'd nolhiiiif lo aiiest it. 
\ » l^j e inT/ ^ comiioujo she '«aT d<i\vn, 
nnij at his i(i\ nation sevnal per«‘Oii» 
<HU‘''innnMl In r. Site innttefed a 
Tfw inrolet eiii, s/*ai eel y itilfiiii;i'')e, 
word-, hiohnisi* at the (joostnoo'rs 
n iih eyes so uitei ly ti(‘\ otd of mean- 
in:,', tmit tin* inosl iinTediiioos al- 
most believed her madness ire tiuine. 

If * t * 

*' I’reoiitz ihen p):n*e<l him^eif be- 
f'O'i' Ins parifMU, Hini saai, ‘ W ill you 
uteep * 

** ’ ilh all mv herut.’ 

“ ' SliM’p then.' 

“ lb* pidn;- d his Iiand towania 
her hrtiw. anti sjie slepi '' 

Ibeinil/ rM»w eXToomfls some inair- 
in*lic <l<»cTMne«, j'.nd, in answer to 
expressed so«p'citujs of ccdiusion, 
^ivesa ctM’l fhca'e tMOn Af 
as lo ilie paiM-nl's eoiivtiiion. Lp -n 
her name heinjr re;ni, the UuchesH 
ci'Av trenne ex« laiuis. — 

** ‘ Hoiionne Uadtm ! iioiiorine Ra- 
(b«n ! Ml ! ’- Then. afUT ft tnoineuks 
thought, she Hthires-erJ PithuitJ!, — 
* Bui slie i« mad— reinemberft wo- 
thiiit^V’ 

“ * In her ordinary state nothin^/ 
said Prfnnitz, dweihnu; upon every 
word;^ * hut in her nctual state of 
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lucid Roninamlmlism she recovers 
every tiling, uiidersiaudin^ and uie- 
uiory.* 

“ ‘ Memory I * said tlio duchess. 
^ Can 1 question her?’ 

‘‘ ‘ Throuf^h me, easily; but at this 
moment, as she is in relatiou {en 
I'uplHirl) wdth none hut me, she 
would hear no voice but mine.’ 

“ ‘ Then,’ said the duchtiss, besi- 
tatingly, ‘ ask her where she was 
born.* 

“ The baron put the question. 
Honorine remained iiiiiuovahle, but 
answered audiidy and ilistinctiy, — 

* 1 was bom at the village ol Etaug*, 
in Auvergne.' 

“ ‘ Ep to what time did she live 
there r' U'^ked lln* dochess. 

‘ l iil lii^ yeia- said Hoiio- 

liiie. 

“ * What \M‘re you then do’ng 
there y a-ked i’ldinitz, without a- 
wailing the duchess's q«ie‘.iion. 

“ * 1 ivas lady's- maid It) Aladaioe 
d’A varennf*,’ 

“ * 1 hai is true,’ said the duchess 
ensreily ; ‘ I now rectulec?. this per- 
son; it is nee<lh‘^s to question her 
turiiier.' in a low voi<*e siie added, 
‘ t do not cliooNe to he made an cx- 
hiiiitioii lor any out-.’ ” 

A 4 * 

x^I. de l^ifhoirz now seated liiiri- 
self in fiont of the soninsmiiulisr, 
took her knees between his, her 
hnnclH hetween liia ; then renewed 
hi*4 inairneiic iijanipiilaiions, pasticg 
his haiidf. over her face, and placing 
lie* in now on l»er h -ad. now on her 
sronoich. An air of satislaefion, of 
joy. L rad ! tally diffused Kselt over the 
couiileioince of the wreiched cre»- 
Inre, whii u at l -st, attaiued to an ap- 
pearance ot ecstasy, iccdiocf asuper- 
l atiiral interest lo that pide and 
withered face. 

The thraidoTFi of the somnanibu- 
list is now complete; she uxlU only 
at tiie will of iier magnetizer ; she 
nnderstaiulA beyond the limits of her 
intellect. 'I'he first expertroentshoivt) 
was this ; — A glass of pure water 
being brought. M. de Premitz ftsked 
the somiiatiihulist if she was thirsty. 
She answ^ered in the affirmative; 
and, upon his enquiring what she 
wished to drink, said, * Lemonade.” 
PremitZ then breathed upon the 
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water and ^ave it to the patient, who 
drank it, and said it waa excellent 
lemonade. At thi« result many pt-r- 
aons smiled, hut the unknown physi- 
cian became more attentive. Hoiio- 
rine then said filie lva^ hunpry, and 
should like to eat a peach. Premitz 
offered her a piei-e of tallow upon 
M-hich he had breathed. (Poor som- 
nambuliht ! exposed to such prac- 
tices !) The souiimmbulist devoured 
it, seemiriply with great relish. 
Premitz then desired a few lines to 
be written in text hand ; the unknown 
physician complied wdth the request, 
and Pr^mitz commissioned another 
stranger to bandage the patient’s 
eyes. When the iinpoesibility of her 
seeing was ascertained, Promitz 
placed the written paper under Ho- 
uorine’s elbow, and with, or through, 
her elbovr, she. read tlie writing.'’ 

The incredulous physician next 
pinches and pi icks the unhappy soni- 
uamhulist, and fires off a pistol at 
her ear, without her evincing any 
«*onfMMousneMs of what is (ioituf. 
Premitz then offers t<i place him in 
magnetic relation with her, that she 
may perceive and iioderstaud him. 

** The incredulous doctor then 
asked Honorine several questions, to 
whi<*h she replied w'iih u choice of 
language that surprised him. But 
his surprise became a species of 
stupefaction when Prernttz said he 
rnittht question her in foreign lan- 
guages. He put a question to Honc»- 
riue in Latin, w'hich she promptly 
answered. It w'as possible she migfit 
understand Latin, — he put the next 
in Italian. She understood, and an- 
swered it as readily. A woman ! A 
w'omau of the lower orders ! A 
woman reduced to live by such jug- 
glery, if w'hat he saw were jugglery, 
to be a Latin and Italian scholar I 
That was indeed a marvel. Hut the 
doctor now collected all his linguist 
skill, and spoke English. This (|ues- 
tion was understood, and answered 
like the others. 

The incredulous physician w'as 
now supposed to be Pr/unitz’s accom- 
plice. Another stranger suddenly 
handed him a paper, saying, * Will 
you put that question to the somnam- 
bulist ? .Read it as you can, without 
stepping.' 

** Tim doctor read half a dozen 
words ^ the sottnuunbiiiist remained 
adeat 


** * Do you not understand me V * 
asked the doctor. 

“ ‘ No,* said she, * for you do not 
understand yourself. V^heu you 
speak to me not in French, 1 do not 
understand your words, but your 
thoughts. Whilst you pronounced 
those words, they gave you no 
thought for me to read.’ '* 

This answer coiitoumls every 
body, the doctor included, lor he had 
not understood the words he read. 

“ The giver of the paper exr)hiiiie<l, 
‘ Yet it is German as good ns the 
gentieinan's Eiuflish. Surely site 
might have iiTidersti>od it.’ 

*“ She cannot,* said Iheoniz, * un- 
less the reader understands it. Al- 
low me to rend the paper.’ 

“ Premitz had seaicely ended the 
sentence when Honorine replied. 
* You ask/ said she, ‘ whether the 
reign of the Bourbons will in 

two months there will not be a Bour- 
bon ill France.’ ’* 

Of course, this scene passes n few 
weeks before Napoleon's return iKiiii 
Elba. But our readers wul, we aj»- 
prebend, have had euoijuh of iiiau'- 
ueti.sfii. We were about to cast asnie 
the volume, but it is only lair, to lore 
we conclude, to give a specimeu of 
M. .Smite’s powers, better u<lap»e<l 
to geiieta) appreciation, to un. u 
scene of popular coinmoiion at ILone 
iq the year I7Ps, duiing tin* fj i v'our 
of (iallo-lComan iepublicaiii‘^iu. It 
needs no introductoiy explanation. 

At the corner of the /'. 
yu’ffia, a few paces from the Pan- 
theon, fitood a trroijp of men and 
women, tunujltiioij.siy extol lint; tl»c 
happiness of being free. An orator, 
perched upon some steps, was de- 
claiming a political pattiphli^t Imuh 
the spot wdiere, two }ears before, he 
had ir/ 7 /roTv.s'orr/a joyous son-/. A hot e 
him, at the angle of a wall, was fixed 
an image of the J/r/fAouo/, dresaed 
«»ijt with an enttrmouM tri-color cock- 
ade. The divine infant in her arms 
wur€» another, as large, and even the 
Rymbolical represeuiatiotiof the Holy 
Ghost (a dove) that hovered ovei tr<e 
Holy Family, was decorated uifh 
this republican ensign. ♦ ^ » A 

woman passed near the poiiticimiH ; 
ahe caat her eyea upon them, and 
pursued her way with a blight gea- 
ture of dUlike. 

"‘Holy Virgin!' eicbimed one 
of the assemblage, * that woiiiau 
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]i!iRKf*(i Mnrlmmn \v ithout Baluting 

ih** iri-('<il<»r rock-ide.* 

“ * Slio \ti a «ri I'iit lady, — Slui is an 
aristticrar,' hiinw'<*i»ic1 iIiohu who 
Iteurd tlie i(*iiiaiK. 

“ * Sh<* us ! ' — ‘ Sh<^ nisnltn 

lih! ' - * She l<K»kt <i ai us ovt^r her 
hluMilder! *— ‘Slu* poiiitt'd runtempt- 
uoijhiy at the J/adnnna.' * — * She iiiut- 
tertfd between her teeth.’ — * She 
treats us as rabble.’ — ‘ She threaten- 
ed Us.’—* Those are tlie folks who 
H'liuld hari^ mh all if they ^ot bark 
the pow'er.' — ‘ And who fiave done 
it ir ’ — ‘Anil shall we suffer it?’ 

‘ No ! ’ — ‘ No ! ‘ — ‘No ! ’ — ‘ lieveii^e!’ 

‘ Yes, reveiitife !’ — ‘ Death to the aiis- 
toeiat*»!’ — ‘To the Tiber witli the 
a' istoriat ! ’ — ‘ 'J’o the 'I'lher with the 
silk irowii ! ' — ‘ Totli<*. 'l iber with the 
iaci* c'ioak ! ’ — * To the Tiber with the 
ve!\ el bonnet I * 

The erowd pursue the uncoiiHriouH 
o!-jeet of tlieir ati^^er, but losiiti^ sii»ht 
of the oluioxious lace rloak and t ci- 
vet bonnet at the cot tier of a street, 
coiiiirnuiee a domiciliary visitation. 

* We will search thiM house. — 
W’lio art tliou ? ’ 

“ ‘ 1 make the autiipje lamps dug 
up in the ('aiiipo \‘.u’cino.’ 

“ * Di^lst see n woioan in a silk 
Cov%’n, a lace cloak, and a velvet bon- 
net ^ ’ 

** * No ; I was in my hack shop.’ 

“ • (!ry the K<‘pijbhc for ever!* 

“ * ’I'he Republic for ever! ’ 

“ ‘ 'i'hat'w ri»fil ; thouVt H good 
cilixeii.' 

“ * Try this.’ 

“ * Why dost shut up thy shop?’ 

“ ‘ iMiih, inasier ’ 

“ * 'I’heie are no inasieis now.’ 

“ ‘ He’s of the aii'locral iaciion.’ 

“ ‘ Let’s hang him if he ll nut 
s)>eak.' 

“ * Alas! brother, I do not know' — 
“‘He calls me hrolher; he’s a 
creature of the monks,— a ^ aticau 

** ‘ But, worthy citizen, I am a 
Jew'.* 

“ ‘ And dost call me brother, dog 
of a Jew' ! * 

“ A kick sent the poor Jew to ilie 
farther end of his shop ; nor would 
he have escaped so, had nor. a shout 
arisen from another group, * ’Tis 
here! Tis here! * All ran to the 
cry; and the shoutera explain; ‘*Tw 
here! ’Tis here I Here is a door they 
refute to open* But it*i all in vain i 


She shall n4it escape us ! To the 
Tiber with the aristocrat! Open! 
Open!’” 

This proves to be an empty iiouse, 
but whilst the mob prosecute the 
search, the lady, unsuspicious of her 
danger, appears at a window with an 
old man. 

“ A tile, hurled at the window at 
which they stood, struck tlie old man 
on the head. The woman shrieked, 
and, dragging him away, disappear- 
ed from the window. The ciies of 
‘ To the 'riher with the aristocrat ! ’ 
ee.ntiuued, and tlie door W'as broken 
open. 

“ A raging band rusbed into ibe 
room where* she was binding up the 
old man's wtuind. When she as 
a^^ked whether she. had not leeeiitly 
passed by the I*inz 2 n JS'ironn^ and 
iiad answered in the anirinative, tiiey 
sboiited furiously, ‘ .Khe confesses it ! 
Sfie confesHCh it ! To the Tiber ! To 
the 'riber! To the Tiber ! ’ 

*‘ Some of the fiercest sprang for- 
ivaid to seize her. Theteirifie.d old 
mail interposed, saying, ‘ But wiiat 
is her dime ’? * 

“ ‘ She has insulted the colour of 
liherly. She’s an aristocrat, and so 
art thou ! Begone, if thou wouidst 
m»l share her fate.’ 

“ ‘ What ! ’ (•lied the old man, 
• let you murder my daughter before 
my face ! * 

‘‘ * His daughter! He sides with 
her ! He’s a traitor. To the Tiber 
with both ! ’ 

“ ‘ Kiizht ! ’ shouted a voice ; ‘ but 
first make them heg pardon. Bring 
them to the Mudtnuta' 

“ They had just reached the cor- 
ner of ih(‘ street with their victims, 
when tin; crowd fell back upon itself, 
and a cry arose of, ‘ The French! 
The French 1 * ” 

A body of the French troops quar- 
tered in Rome, having been sutn- 
iiioned by a spectator, are indeed 
on the Bcene of a<aion. 

“ A eeneral officer, on horseback, 
made his way soothingly into the 
crowd. • • • He waH readily suf- 
fered to advance, hut the inoh closed 
behind him, incessantly shouting, 
‘ The French for ever ! Tlie French 
general for ever! To the Tiber 
with the aristocrats ! * The general 
was now but a few yarda from the 
priaosera. They aaw him ; and the 
old mam, irreaiatibly impelled by the 
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hope of rescue, shouted, * llcrt * ! 
Here ! * At these wonU, a terrible 
uiovemeut is made amidst the dense 
mass that enchnes the father and 
daughter. A sharp, a single cry is 
heard, and the old man, wiiose gory 
head had causrht the sfeiieral's eye. 
tli8a[»pearB. the getieral guesses the 
event — he draw's his sword, and 
strikes at all who oppose his pro- 
gress. The crowd opens, and dis- 
covers the old man iiieJess on the 

round, his daughter kneeling beside 
])tiJ3, and a man, with his arm round 
her waist, trying to drag Iter away. 
On seeing the horseman's approach, 
the man lets go his hold, bin, resolv- 
ed not to lose his revenge, draws a 
knife from his girdle, and raises it 
against hia uno!>serving \ictiiiL A 
last exerlleft brings the general clone 
to the group, — a terrible bb»\v ol his 
sabre, and the knife drops, with the 
)i>ind that brandished it, to the eanh. 
The wretch flies yelloig away, end 
fierce imprecations ari^e from the 
crowd, that presses upiot the gene- 
lal and the lady. • ^ * lie 

looks ar<Min<l,am] wHb a vioce beard 
above the roaring ot the tnuiritufle, 
hiioiiis * Forward, grenadiers ! ' " 

We confess that peiii'ijvs in 
rivdlian ignorance, wondered vvhv 
they did not follow their generni, at 
b-ast when they saw bis dang**r, 
JVtiw, hovvev(»r, 

“ The clash of bayonets is heard. 
The soldiers rush forward. 'I’lu* 
crowd gives way. 1'lie grenadiers 
reach their general ; ” tuul all is \ve;l 
that ends well. 

With this sansfftctoiy Mssunmee, 
we shall dismiss the philosophical 
French novelist, and take i)t» the 
German medical sniire einboduMl 
ill a farce. We fear that few unpro- 
fessional English rea<lers are sufliri- 
eully familiar with the inedical sy**- 
tems, which, amongst otlier transcen- 
dental Huhltme iinintelligibtiifies, 
every now and then seize, with a 
sort of monomaniac passion, upon 
tint susceptible and enthusifjsiir iin»- 
ginatfons of Germany, fully to af»- 
preriate the comic, banter of this 
droll eiTusion of a dramatist highly 
admired in the legitiinatc walks of 
tragedy and co«M?dy, at which wo 
ourselves, we are not ashamed to 
confess, despite all «mr professional 
gravity, bare laughed heartily. We 
think, however^ that a very lew ex- 


planatory words ni:)y enable every 
one to understand the juke 

The w'ord IhuttH tputhtv is con- 
structed fiorn two Greek vvord-s, 
asAttav meaning siinibir sufi'ei iuL' ; 

and th« Laiiii exposition ol the jirin- 
ciplea of the system, laid down l>y 
the inventor and his disciples, is 
shniiia simi/thus evrotifur, or, like in 
cured by like. In plain Engbsh. 
the Honidopath doctrine is, that a 
disease will be most raoicaliy cured 
by those medtciiies which, if admi- 
nisU'.red to a healthy subject, would 
produce, not iiu i<b ntti-Hl, but a \ ny 
similar disease. A*^, i. p., we U'.^c 
suppOM*, fur we n»*ver bH<i ibe bo I; 
to bill into the hands ot a /j - 
dofdor, that to a ^l■^li.^!^^c ] 
I!<*nt laud-'inuio would Im‘ It 
given. Not largidy, lotweier, h.r 
tins is not all. /» •’ ', (• 

further titi ^-rstruH), abc.o: s oii\!uH'»s 
and Hdioiids'ejs uriii.’s in : • 

smalicsi p.osNible lu.i. iit i<». ^ 

intervals, liiai lio* etlVci ot oj.e ■ 
juay be ou‘r ♦*re auotbor lu* t: . . 
An u)ni<»Hr irtesisttiMe nuuunfiHuo.' - 
tiori it itnisi Ur owned. 

riu* f farce before ns 

turns upon du' iirjioal love o; !>’(> 
<*m-uis, tl»e daiiLii'ter ot a //' // - 

pnfh phyr,ician, .lod ibe S**!! o( t 
. 1 /u y#*/,'//, or pinh apoij - 

Vr'fy. A liiend ol to«* b»\-ius Titiu'-s 
tl»atfn*»-i- protessionaiiv^ anMpai'e * r 
luotliers may bere'tjrnucdil iuouj t 
t«‘gHjber; and to ericrt ibw, p. : . 
sunfi^s t'.irii ibar the oTbei is rr- 'b 
In tio’if wmV' to ci.rh oil ■•! 

boiuMjpon, Jh» V come lo the tor ,i 
wfieu* tlodr si-srer rc-idi*)-, and sc - - 
rally vj^jr Ja tbt' beat of < « - 

vernation the Ap<»tlMM’Mry drops a r» it 
ot patter, wbudi 'rile, the pioas; r 
trit'od, picks up, rmd s >ys — 

V<ui are lo-irtg soiiiiOjiing. Tdr 
Apothecary. 11. y dey, w but is js r - 
( l.«f A/ /f>/(rs fi /r*/, //e r^// o/ffn-rA 
tUe U:7k(t*h I'J a If is tt prt, srri >'■ 
t^nu ) 

** Apothfrnrff, A Trifling prefer i.i- 
tion That I wrtde oni for my-eif b/ 
the way. The sharp wind has nru'e 
my throat somewdiat rooghi-.h» ai; 1 
prevention is good. 

'/ f/f f w/.o ffft^ nift it <.r/i ). Aluui- 
hlevtull to be taken every 4piaru*r <if 
an hour, 'riitdis a good diml. 

“ Afmti Ah, worthy Mr No- 

tary, in iheM' horrible tirnea, when 
th« Uowmpnthu] pcHtileuce la ao ru- 
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pidly Rprendiiig, it werp well for the roiniHtered pure and simple. Knoir- 
iu('.kleHH apoiliecary if he could x\\o\i w\\ex Jiomoi^patUs khA Aflo^ 
swallow hiB whole stock of drugs paths are V 

hiiiiHelf. Fittiq. Not I; I know none but 


“ Tile. Too true. Pedigrees and 
apothecarieH^ shopa are Jtoiirly grow* 
ing cheaper. 

“ Apiithvcnrij. Ay, ay I Ten years 
nno my biiHiiieHR waa worth thirty 
thoiiaand dollars, between brottiern. 
M(»w, 1 could bare!) expect five and 
twenty, even were it from a lad in a 
hurry to get married. 

“ \V«> to ilie viper brood of 

HoniVyqmlha^ that devour apotheca- 
ries’ shops. 

A put In car If. Viper brood — ex- 
cellent — {hiltntij TihiS hnnfL) — Yes, 
there still is virtue upon earth. Come 
you In Naumbiiiff, Mr Notary, and 
iali sit k there ! Ytiu shall liavc more 
phjsic than ytnjr utmost exeriiona 
cnn uulpdtiwii.” 

Ibii til is we t»ive only illustra- 
tively. 'riie scene we proptise to 
exiract is that in which tlie Hutuo ^ 
pnih physician displays his system, 
fhe stai*e presents two inn hed- 
nioms, (lividetl by a thin partition, 
With an unfastenable dotir. The 
doctor is iiifhied into the inner 
c ham her hy Fit tig the waiter. 

“ J)oviui\ Ibnir away, lad, pour 
away ! 1 must luve more wine to 

iJije.-^t y<»ijr deiesinhie supper, 
i<inuhM.) What wine did 1 order, 
lOiTweV iiey, 

t'ittnj. ’Uudesheimer, y<»ur ho- 
nour. 

** Dortitr. 1'hcii you are ejueer 
treoifraphers here. Ytni must have 
« handed the locality of Rtidesheim, 
tor this wme smacks of the neigh- 
ioxif hoo<l. 

“ Titf*,}. Then it must smack 
lijrht pleasantly, lor it siainU in the. 
iirimedifttH iieiiThliourhoud uf a cask 
ol Lafitre. 

“ Darfur. You villain, that is not 
the neigtiboiirhood 1 mean. This is 
mixed w'ith Naumbure wine. * ♦ 

It i-^shatnelul thus to adulterate wine, 
ii<it because you cheat your custom- 
f*rs, for that is a matter of trade, and 
every one must drive his own, but 
because all ratiorial curative acience 
tequires that every medical power, 
one of which wine is, should be ad- 


footpaths and bridlepaths.^ 

“ Doctor. Oh ignorance I 
“ Fittig. 1 am sorry if it displeases 
your honour. 

“ Doctor, (after looking a while at 
him, says kiuftig,) You seem to me a 
iiHU'ry fellow ; and, 1 doubt not, are 
beaitiiy, quite healthy, in rude 
health ? 

“ Fittig. Yes, thank God ! I only 
wish my po<‘ket were as stout. 

“ Doctor. If thy pocket be weakly, 
were t not W'ell to procure for it 
soinetbiiig restorative 'i A dollar, for 
instance 't 

“ Fittig. Gladly; but bow ? 

“ Dot tor. Hy hpendimr the night 
here, in my room, without sleeping. 

“ Fiffig. I'bese rooms are, to be 
sure, something out of the way ; but 
I can assure you they are not 
haunted, and yourboiiour hasnotbing 
to fear. 

“ D*>i'tor. Nonsense! I want to 
oln'Crvc you. 

Jut/ig {^o.yir/e). The deuce! He 
belongs sure t(» the secret police. 

( AhtutL ) Oh, your honour, that*s m»t 
worth the trouble. 1 am an honest 
chap, a poor downright w'aiter, not 
e\eti a fjeeinasoD, or any thing uf 
the kind. 

Doctor. How? Delirious? (/W/- 

itm his jiii/si .) 

“ Fittig (iisith ). Tm wrong— 
Spies count due’s words, not one’s 
pulse. 

“ Durtor. Quite regular. Thou 
art healthy as a fish in water— quite 
deliL^hifuliy bcjilthy. \Vili stay ? — 
'rhouMt have nuthtng to do but to 
sit quietly there. 

“ Fittig. And keep awake — If it 
were at least twf» dollars. 

” Durtor. It shall be two. When 
can'st conie back ? 

“ Fittig. Perhaps in a couple of 
hours, sir, 

“ Ihictur. As I C 4 >wld wish; it will 
not wuNrk sooner. A mao, a w«>rd-— 
(^i>pens a smuH medteine^chest, atui 
takes Offtt a hnttle ami a spoon^) 

“ Fittig. A man, a word— Is your 
honour going to take physic ? 


• T«> pr(f*!«erv«» th« |uin, we have been fnm*fl to rbarigt the «nnw**r. In German a 

go'I-fMtber ii a gathr, and ]''itting wiys he kn#w« none but rfiilstenlng pitthtB* 
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** Doctor, No, it*8 for you. 

Fittig, WhoV Mo? ^' hon you 
have just said that 1 am in rude 
health ? 

Doctor. Cortainly; and there- 
fore I will malt** y«»u artiticiaiiy ill, 
that I may observe you. 

" Fittio. Hey I hey ! Tliat were 
worse than the pidice.— Your very 
humble servant. (Going.) 

Doctor (stopping him). Hear me, 
my sou, hear me. All medudDea 
must be tried upon the healthy ere 
Thvy are administered to the Hii*k. 
Take this medicine, therefore, that 
I may assure myself whether it will 
produce, as I expect, palpitation of 
the heart, uueasities**, conviilsiitiis, 
giddiness, dultiess of the aeuses, 
and fainting. 

" Fittig. No, sir, no, that will 
never do. My senses are not so 
oversharp that they ne«*d t*i he dull- 
ed. — What! have such a wli*»le pack 
of diseases, and all for a coupie of 
dollars ! 

“ J)octor. You shall have a ducat, 
my son. 

“ Fifttg. Not for an hundred du- 
cats. ( Tries to csrope ; the Doctor 
pi'tisi him up in a cornto’.) 

“ Doctor. Listen to me, boy. It 
will be serving science. {Pout s the 
tHtdicifiC into tht spoon.) 

Fithg. Plague on*t ! I have 
enough to do to serve iny travellers 
— science may get served as it can. 

Doctor (ojftfring the medirim ). 
Take it, my g<»«d lad, *take it, for the 
sake of suffering huiriauity. 

“ Fiftig. Go, sir, g**. We p»y 
sixpence a- month to the poor-box, 
and surely that is doing more than 
enouifh for suffering humanity. 

Doctor. You unfeeling barba- 
rian ! Swallow it, cannibal, swallow, 
or 

(Fittig throws nirtnjihe spoon^ 
slips under the Doctor's arm, 
and escapes. ) 

Doctor (alone). Barbarism, no- 
thing but barbarism and darkness in 
this our Germaa fatherland I Yet 
how brilliantly enlightened might 
that country be that is the cradle of 
HumoopatJde I ^ * (Putting 

on his dressing-gown and nightcap.) 
Now let me nu&e myself comforu 
able, and prepare the proper medi- 
cine for my poor insane brother. 
Without seaiiig hint^ 1 would lay any 


ivager that 1 pitch upon the right 
one. He was always of a melan- 
choly tfunperament, and your me- 
lancholy men, when they ifo mad, 
are always raving and ti antic, just 
MS peiiceabb* men are. qufiirelsuine 
in tlieir cups. Hold ! An idea ! a 
brilliant idea ! a ray of light ! a great 
idea! Wine deprives men of their 
senses, producing a kind of frenzy 
in drunkenness; must it not, then, 
be a ipe(*iiic against all insanity ? If 
it be, and it must, 1 am immortal- 
ized. ( Takes a ting pfi,t/c and mor- 
tar out of'hrs htHc mfdicint-ckt st^ and 
places them before him tm the tohb.) 
This grain cimtaius one ten-thou- 
sandth part of medicine — { )ntts u 
into the mortar ) — now mixing if with 
these ninety-nine grains (»f milk su- 
gar, (twfdfts a Inn utlo the 
each grain will contain one-millionth 
part of iiii'dicine, — a terribly slr*ing 
dose, hut then we have to deal with 
u terribly violent niabuly. 1 am con- 
vinced that he must be in tlie very 
worst state of ra;:inkr frenzy.’* 

We begin t** weary <»f extracting. 
But in case any of our readers should 
wish ti> know the result t»f the plot, 
we will tell them, that the Apothei ary 
being lodged in the adjoiniug room, 
the two brothers so tetrify each 
other, <»r rather eaeli himself, that, 
being on the ground lb«»r, they 
jump out of their li^spet iive w'in- 
d<iws, and, in dic.HHiiig-gowiis, niirhl- 
caps, and slippers, get to the police 
magistrate’s house. wloTe a hall i.s 
in progress, and where TiU*, one *»f 
the c*»mparjy, by p^n-suadiug the 
drunken magistrate to send them 
both to a madhouse, induces both 
bi others to ]>rove their sanity by 
embracing and signing the marriage- 
contract of their ehildren, w'hich be 
has ready drawn in his pocket. 

We shall now take our leave alike 
of Animal Magnetism and <»f 
pathitf reconiineiiding to the const - 
deration of our invalid readers the 
advantages of being cured with less 
than one millionth part of their or- 
dinary allowance of drugs ; hut far 
more earnestly to that of all, the 
symptoms of deteriorated intellect 
and character, resulting from hyper- 
political excitement, which the pre- 
sent state of French light literature 
affords. ^ 
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8IIAKSPEARE IN GERMANY. 

Part II. 

SI!AKHPEARE*8 TRAGEDIES.— ROMEO AND JCJUET. 


Romeo and Juliet is placed next 
to Hamlet, in the usual arrangement 
of the poet’s woiks but in every 
thing else how widely Heparated 
are these wonderlul pruduciious ! 
in their iiiieriial spirit as well as 
their outward aceoioparjiiiients, how 
total the opposiiion ! Far behind us, 
we have left the dusky towers of 
Elsiueur, its gloomy galleries, its 
haunted plaiforiii ; the hollow tiiur- 
mur of the Ha) tie sea, the ehiil 
breath of the* noithern wind, the 
legions of tslooin without and me- 
laoelKily within, — and suddenly as 
in a dreaiii wi* find ourselves iu 
t'liniKN, “ wheje other vuiees speak, 
and other sli^tits Mirround.” I'to* 
tiery huii beats hereely into the mai- 
kei place of Verona ; the young 
biot>d boils beneath bis intluence ; 
caialiers cross each otli<*r, with 
eyes iu whirli deliance lowers; it 
needs but a woid to make tlie 
swoids spring from their scabbards; 
blades t’la'sb, blond flow's, and we 
are sv^ept at <inee into “ all the 
currents of a heady fiu'ht.” Then 
* in the biigiiily iliuminsit d hails of 
palaces toiiow ilie dance and the 
revel; ina'>(]ueH flit hefore us in 
iiia/y round-, the music of the lute 
or tiiaudoline rings in mir ear; for 
plaifoiitis where >pii it8 walk abroad, 
we have the balcony bauntt'd only 
by love and youth, and silveied by 
the broad bright summer imnui ; the 
aloe raises its hea<l beneaih its 
beams, tiie odour of the myrtle and 
orange is iui the air of iiiabt; from 
you poiiiegieuate-tree tlie night- 
ingale wails, or the Jaik ** doth beak 
the vAuliy air above our bead,*' to 
herald the appumch of dawn. 

The change iu the spirit of the 
two plays is propoitioned to the 
change of scene. As iu Hamlet all 
is speculation, so in Romeo alt is 
vehement passion and precipitau*. 
action. The current of life in 
Hamlet seems to stagnate, or to 
retrograde;— here it is coniiDed in 
one narrow channel, down which 
it gubhes, with the headlong im- 


petuosity of a torrent, till it is 
dashed over the precipice. One 
overpowering passion takes pos- 
session of the soul, and is install ily 
carried into action. There is no 
hesitation, no reflection ; no reliance 
on accident, no procrastination ; — 
the eveiiiK crowd upon 'each other 
in a rapid and fatally logical se- 
ijuence ; six days is the brief pe- 
riod of existence which is allowed 
to the birth, the triumph, aud de- 
struction of youthful Love. The 
play embodies the very essence of 
life — but ail esseuce so potent, so 
intoxicating, that even to taste is 
dangerous, — io drink in death. 

Romeo and Juliet is the only play 
of Shakspeaie in which the vvhole 
movement of the action is made to 
turn on the passion of Love. It is 
the only play too, it appears to us, 
not only in Sliakspeare, but iu the 
world, wlu.Te that passion, is repre- 
sented ill its truly dramatic aspect, 
or in such a light as to command 
fully, and inesisiibly the sympathies 
of all. In the way in wdiicb lepi'e is 
generally treated on the Htagt% it is 
felt to be au impertinent and 
tedious interference with the real 
business of the piece. \Yheii it is 
repiesented merely as one of many 
other pHssimis, the same in its 
origin and its nature with them, 
holding divided empire with jeiil- 
oubV, w'iih envy, with pride, with 
hailed; contending with duties, 
with prejudices, yielding to views 
of seltisliness, or the rules of so- 
ciety; it may be decoious, but it 
is not dramatic. Voltaire rendered 
a service to the stage, when he la- 
boured to banish from the theatre 
the love scenes of the Drama, — 
as he found them in the pages of 
Corneille aud Racine,— as they are 
to be found indeed in every dra- 
matic author except Shaksjveare. 
Love mixed up with other feelings 
and contending wdtJi tliem on equal 
terms, balancing between opposing 
considerations, uncertain of its line 
of conduct, impressing the mind of 
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tlie Hpectator with the same iincer- 
tuiuty, is a picture which excitcn wo 
sympathy, touclies uo or ele- 

vating chord within tin* mind ; but, 
•»u the contrary, jars n^^aiust that 
inward faith, which even the cold- 
est heart dchi^hts to cherisli, in the 
omnipotence, the oiiiniftcieuce, the 
divinity ol Love. 

In a very liilVcreiit liglit has the 
passion heen represented by Shak- 
sptMie. Here is indeed that Kros, 
uiiicJt iiaiints the dreams of youth, 
vv hieJi lives in the nieinory, and casts 
back a sunshine even uii the twilight 
of age : not a passion of this noisy 
world, but a celestial Heuiinient; 
]ny»ierious, iiiifiiurtai, born of the 
l>rlty, nauriiing into his bosom. 
\\ heie its spaik lights it is inexuu- 
guij»hahle ; where its essence })ene- 
tiates, it iudelilily co)(»uis uiih its 
gwKieii hue the wlude foiiutaiii ot < x- 
i>ieuc'‘. All duties } iclil t<» it. for it 
is the highest or all; all inil 

})assions disappear before it, lor they 
cannot coexist with its pieseiite; it 
cannot liesiiate or douhi. ibr a di- 
vine revelation has annoiinct U its 
destiny; all piejudir^es of lank «nd 
of society, ail rules of cu*»t<irn. are 
abrv«iraTed by the diciates of iis high- 
er law ; it is open and uudiNguised, 
lor ic is guilt <miy that is su'>p)eiou.*> ; 
it ii^nut clamorous but ca.in, and 
yet assured, tor it coulides in its ovv ii 
energies, and its lieavenly ttiough 
iiiviMhle source. One and iiidivi- 
r.ihie, it 18 nev<‘r at war with itself, 
our disiraci:* us with a conrnci of 
f. eliiig. V e foresee its course fioui 
iiie fust, ant’ ioiltivv it to the with 
cleat and uuhroken s} inpa^hies. it 
no longer appears an a meie diNtnib- 
ing lorce, ertissiiig the path ol other 
duties, and jostling iliein in lac ir 
courses, but a ea.m celestial iiiini- 
uary, which, in its inesiotihle lound, 
diaws ail minor o .ject.H within its 
orbit, and round whitdi tlit‘y are eun- 
teuted thcnceforwaid to petfonn 
their huixibier revoliniorjb. 

In this point of view, love is not 
only highly dramatic, bur. perhaps the 
most dramatic, the most fascinating 
of all exhibttiooK of passion. Por it 
is the only one in which perfect pu- 
rity can be combined with peilect 
power ; in which the whole diapason 
of the Itufiiau heart may be run 
through without touching one jarring 
note of evil. Our aympathy with 


Macbetli is the sympathy of fear, — 
arising fiom the eousciouhness ot a 
coiiimon nature, and the inw'ard 
feeling, bow easily in the best <d' 
hearts the slumbering demon may by 
ciiviiuistances be called iiiiu action ; 
it is iaiperrectj it is in a manner ex- 
torted. But our sympathy wiiii 
Uoineo and Juliet, — with beings w iio 
live not in themselves hut iu eat h 
other, to whom seltishness, piide, 
auibitioii, envy, aie iinknown, vviio 
have made for themselves an Kticn 
on earth, and hedged uml gin iiahuMt 
iu the hope that imihingevil would 
enter its calm precincts, — this s}iii- 
pathy is roidial and perfect; it is 
liie sympathy produced hy ii»ve and 
admiration, and the Ijodiiig sense ol 
coming evil, iiiHiie nioie atb ciiog and 
impressive by the very uncmiM iou^- 
iiess and thoughile»s liappiness tif 
those who are so si;ou to he ils \ ic- 
liio'i. Xotiuiig CuU be roiueivi-il 
iiioie d\*eply interesting than ine po- 
hiiiou of uvo htdngs so s.'tuutei], to 
W'hoiii hue iiiis brcnme a ieli;^ion, 
and vvduise vvhol»‘ thou;4ht.s and ar- 
tion.> au* thus moi sMtated, as it 
le, by a puwtu* so esseiuialty in- 
coiisisteui v. idi. ami at vaviam e vvllb, 
those foH't s ihai regulate the Oidi- 
liuiy conise m human aliaiis. llie 
coliisiuu will) the vvtnld, with the 
wariini: passions of nvals, wi(h la- 
ini)y piide and ‘‘lodged iiat**,” wail 
all the accidents ol an ill-stnried tit 
liny, is imo liable; aial eveiy of«i*, 
save iheiiJseUeH, perceives that tjjc 
rcMiii must be ii hriple.iK <»ne ; they 
alone have no ilioui.dit emd ut> fear ; 
while ,rrujr droppmif “soinenalu- 
rai tears” at lh<^ Lliought how soeii 
lliey sioiij be di ill'll tiouj their ineni 
puitidise, ” they, band in band,” aie 
wandering through its llowery vvuikr,, 
and lepeaiing, 

“ I poriitig is 

Mirh sweet surr.tw, 

'J’hat I r<iul(l suy — li^uoa-nicbt, till it be 
iitoiruiv ! " 

The wtirld is all before them, 
bright and sniiJing. I’hey cannot 
conceive that external cirf'uinsLunces 
should resist the orimipoteuce of 
thijs feeling which, in their own 
hearts’, has effected ao sudden ami 
III yHtet toils a re volution ; haa bauihh- 
ed the visionary attachment of boy- 
hood ; liHH annihilated the prejudic.ea 
of feudal enmity ; baa overcome the 
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bahltfiiliu'ss of woinniilioud ; has 
bound up iheii* exisieiue in eitlur 
oiluT at c»nr;e, and VM for over ? 
LiiV 4‘, whirh has wrou/;ht Mich nii- 
rach'H within, may yft chan^o even 
the haid hearts uf kindred aud fa- 
t)iei>, and iical up the old wounds 
whicit pri>:e and violence iiad in- 
flu* led. H'hcy st*e Vei‘(»nu, lonj» agi- 
iMteil hy il;e tpianels of tlicir lioU'Cs, 
nine no, re uniu‘d in aiiiiiy and 
pe(U e ; ihf’v lu ljold in iiiiauinadon 
end ('apiilet ioMiitiU' their 
iiaoLi’4 ahov t' lie ii hi null led, winch 
me, only to be united abo\o liieir 

uM'a vf. 

l ids pi ’fcct ^el^-}l!)a!^d<ulIn» nt, 
this union ot uil<l tcnourwiili ex- 
tiCiue \oulh, the pjissii)!]^ of the wo- 
UMii uiiii ihe ptiiiry ol the ^iri, can 
he concei\t‘d as e^i^l!^l^ only in be- 
id‘ a Mailheui < ii:n<‘. lienee the 
s.»hi i udo 4<jipar<‘tniy wiih \^hiell 
>.i tk-'peaie n.is nihouJi'd, by all the 
}.( < OMip.onuK nl". ot llie st ene, to iin- 
]< e-'S upon us coiitinn/iiiy its luiiaii 
( haiacit-r. "i Jn* (juaiit Is <d‘ 

tne s*M \an:s— tor even to tluiji haS 
the t»*od:d slide of ilieir iii. inters 
deM't inled ; the luNUlions lijas<pi(^- 
i;nu‘ M-» lie, with its di^piji) ol ail 

(iii'ti 4MU au iikeii or ciiai in me sen- 
M ■■ ; liiT tieiMloin ot tone whicii piu- 
\.ele^ ji : — li'iuind us ii»n *«sanily u i;ii 
v‘. t,..i Middenucss mnj tatal enert^y 
the p.*^,sjoiis uiusi sltoot up into iiia- 
luruy tn sindi a rci^ioii, iiinl uinler 
such losiei iii^: loliuf nee, aini piepare 
u-' lor tlie '•i'ene on the baleiuiy — 
tor tt«e bui siiijjL; foi tli of that liie 
which aliciiiiy hinoiddeis in the bo- 
anti leijuiie-i t.uithe hiendei«‘si 
sp tik to kiiuiie it inti) a Ihune. Ju- 
Ik ; is puie and innocent; hut she 
is jdieaily in mind and lunly a v^o- 
ikiiui — an iuihan ; her heart di rounds 
ail oleect ; ioM’ let iiii;js, “ ileep and 
hiKjiujie**s as ilu* a jo'^eitoir 

in»o whii h they can iiveilhiw. So al'<o 
\vi(h Romeo. His laniastie io\e lor 
li*e ic. us;hiy Rosaline, w iiii'h we see 
tcoti) the liist to have lu'en but a boy- 
ish di earn, excites no ideas ol incoo- 
M.-uiey of chanictei ; it only shows 
Tlie early developement ol a lenipe- 
ranieiii of lire ; aiVonlN a standard by 
which to otiinute the strength of 
ih** new passion of the heHi-f/which 
exiii.^uishes at once the o)<f vision 
of tlie lamy; and assiirei ua tim 
more firfrdy;i that, when the man 
truly love^ and in beloved agaiu^ it 


will be unalterably, and with that 
headlong energy wliicli nothing can 
rebiat; but winch is but too likely 
to hurry biinsidf and the object of 
his pubsiofi to destruction. Every 
tiling about Romeo from the com- 
mencement announces the favourite 
and the victim of love. His first 
attachment, fantastic and bupeiti- 
cial H8 it seems, iias yet preserved 
the freshness of jiis character; his 
hear t has^not lost its iiiiiocerU bloom ; 
amidst the wild mil th and loose gaie- 
ty which biii iounds him, he is iiie- 
laiicholy ; for he has no feeling in 
coiuiiion with the reckless and soine- 
what libertine Mercuiio, or the 
ihoughilchs and commonplace Beu- 
M»iio ; something purer aud liolier 
tiiuii Verona has yet olVeied lo 
him Imvers betore his ihoinchts, 
aud lills his lieart with a naiiic- 
liK-s ioi.gintr. Inns alike in youili, 
in puiity of I'cniimeiir,, in depili 
ol t4’tdujg, and in ciuilidciu'e in 
the vvoriii, ihcdc Indims are ihiovv'ii 
toircihcr. I In- accidental nature of 
the iin elJUtr, and the iiislantancous 
eli ctiic coijiinuuiratjuii ol iheirleel- 
ings, are in peifrct iiariiiony wiili 
til*' cf'li siml inexplicable source to 
which Miuksjjcare lias traced the 
oiij»in id love. Tiiey seem to bel 
by a in^vhiic treemasonry that eaiii 
is to he liic Ollier’s destiny ; ihai 
they are parts of one whole hitlieriu 
s«'j)tiraU‘d, In nceloi th lo be insepa- 
rable on this nide of lime— • 

Ami lilif iwfi Siditary rills,, that sidr by 

sitJr ll')iv'<J oil, 

And h,id lni ii dividtd, ihry liiilt at 

otnH' ill om*. ” 

lu this instaiitancous union thcii* 
is no gidOiucss, no levity. It is not 
the hii^iy, liausUory pridercuce ot u 
boy uiHl girl for each oihi r, wiiu~,* 
id**a of eierniiy is of three W’i.eks' 
duration ; it is marked by that sc- 
liousuesh and holemnity liiat alien d 
the coiiscimiMiess that two beings aic 
draw ing from the urn of fate the m - 
aUerabie. lot of life. Juliet fecK** 
from the first scene that hers is 
fixed— that ** if he be married, her 
grav e is like to be her marriage bed.’' 
Even iij her iiucrvicw with Romeo 
on the baleony— aiiiidwt all the ex- 
citeineiil of u liivi fond confession 
ol attachment — amidst all the visions 
with whiih iioin? passion gild 
tne future, tlie thought creeps in 
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how awful and irrevocable is the 
step she has taken — 

“ Ahhau^h I joy in the**! 

I have no joy of this roiitract fo-in^’ht : 

Jt is too rasii, loo uiuulvistMJ, too ; 

Tuu like the lightning* wbii'Ii doth ceaee 

t4» be. 

Ere one oan say — It li^fhtens.” 

Ht r whole rondurt subsequently is 
the result of this sense ot the ear- 
nestness of her situation; she eaii- 
ii<»t trifle iviih herjover, for the seii- 
tinieiit she herself experiences is too 
holy to he tampered with ; she is 
open and undihguised, because she 
foels that love cannot mistake the 
lan^ua^e of innocence ; she ur^es 
forward the iiuplials, because she 
would place their union, if possible, 
beyond the reach of fat«s and invest 
it with an addiiioual character of 
aacredness and solemnity. 

Yet R»»mco and Juliet are any 
thing but mere abstractions —mere 
heiu;;Hof sentiment and iniai^iiiation. 
The peifcction of these eharacteis 
lies in the art with which the human 
and divine elements are blended in 
them in the harmonious union of the 
senses wdtii the soul, ^chiller has 
in his Thekla attempted a character 
of the same kind as Juliet. His pic- 
ture of this driughler of the North, 
the twin -sister of her of \'eioiia, 
yielding with the same rapidity to 
the irresistible iuflueiieo of a first 
passion, and forgr-uiug every thing 
in that devotion, certainly, next 
to that of .Shakspeure, the most stri- 
king and aff'erting with which we 
are a<'quainted. But the leiy cou- 
diiiiUiM under whii h tJie charai ter 
iould be supposed to exi^i in the 
drama of \>a))ensleiD, exrludeil the 
warmth and \igour of colouring 
whicli Sliakspeare was enabled to 
spread with such force and truth 
around the great original from which 
Schiller diew. 'I’lie calm angelic 
daughter of iron- hearted and 

iron-handed Friedland, leaving her 
convent for the first time, and meet- 
ing on the ihreshobl the hero to 
wtioiii her young heart devotes it- 
self, as to a guardian angel, yields, 
perhaps, with as deep a convtctiou 
and as entire a devotion as Juliet to 
the influence of this newly-disco- 
vered ‘sentiment; hut her feelings, 
trained from the first to suhinission, 
can find no vent iu words — they ina- 
nifebt theiQbelvea^ net in action, but 


in patience of sufTering — not iu ve- 
hemence, but only in eiidiiiance. 
Coiisistently with trutli and German 
nature, Schiller could not have poiir- 
trayed the character otherwise; hut 
such a delincHtioii is too ethereal, 
too refined for the purposes of dra- 
matic interest. To awaken our sy m- 
paihies, something mote passionaic, 
and partaking more of the ordinary 
leaven of humanity, is required ; (or 
Platonism is no basis on which the 
interest of a drama can be tested. 
All the fire which can be united with 
innocence of heart — all the elements, 
physical and moral, w'hich make up 
the ifiysttu'ious compound Love — 

All thon^ht**, all visime, all llldt^ht^, 
\Vii.itr\cr ^ti^s ti»i, rnortui iiauu* ’ — 

must be employed, if our feelings 
are tn be ludgliteiied info syutpaihy, 
our piry into tears. 

Thus ha-'Shakspeare treated these 
churat'ters. He will udiiiit ot nci 
sepal Htion of love into the spiiitiia! 
and sensual — stne indeed wl ere lie 
wishes to present the passion in a 
comic poinr of \iew', by riiliculing 
the aftVcratioi.s of Platonism, or 
exposing the coaiscness of a mere. 
aiiiuiHl {lassion, — but iu his pieiuies 
of real love both elements ate united 
— the soul and the senses uke iheii 
part, and ilu* •/ hair f•tln , loves fm* 
only the vvlude being can love tiuly. 
Thus it is, that lids lomaiue ot 
youth lays so firm a hold on the 
iinivt»rsal sympathies of loankirid ; 
thar, unlike ail other lowrs, Kmne<f 
and Juliet are never tiresome; that 
though they Ime they are not love- 
Miek ; that they recall id each of us, 
in a Huhii mated and conceiitrated 
tonii, all the early loniruigs of the 
soul, the hopes and feats, the heart- 
felt joys, the srareely b'ss sweet 
sorrows of the ]>asl. 

U has someumes iieeii said that 
Sliakspeai if w’hh eurelesa in iho cun- 
siruetiori of his plots, and that where 
he boriow'ed from Ciniio, Bandello, 
or other kalian writers, he has gene- 
rally altered the incidents for the 
worse. VVi- are peuuaded, on the 
contrary, ihat Shakspeure was not 
hws skilful in this department th irr 
he was omnipotent in the con-true- 
lion of character. Romeo and Ju- 
liet is an admiratile instance of the 
tac*twh)i which he tinproveil while be 
borrowed. The immediate source 
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.Sliiutjpe.iitj is wt li knoivu 
to have been ueiiher (iirulamo de 
1ft Corte’ei liistoi y, unr the novoln of 
MaKsiiecio, hop- Lni^i <Ia Porto, }iut 
Arthur Kronke’s tetiious “ 'IVa^irall 
Hisiory of lloriuMi . and Juliet.’* lint 
Shalit»pe;jn‘ perceived intuitively 
that the movenieut of the 

artioi) ill Hrooko’n poem, which is 
Rjirejid over a lou^ period of lime, 
was utterly iinsuited to the \elie- 
inetice of the pasnious which were 
to lead to the catastrophe. Hence 
he c'oudeiised tlie evcuils of uionths 
into days, and ptve to the whole the 
Biiliry ‘jlooin and headloiii^ sweeji of 
at'Mii]iest. 

In ihc* arr.\iJ<:reioeTit and exposi- 
tion ot till' p:et e rhe same tact aii(i 
skill is Oiscernihie. While hue i-s 
lio' movi'i:: power, tamily haie is 
tlie piificiple <*i ohsiruilion, aioi 
iroiii liit* contest of these Tw<» forc«*s, 
tin* whol** a< lion is e\oIved with 
the mosi |<MicUi>us itiol eas}' llovs . 

In the outset, the ijuarreU of tin* 
\ery servatits, the rude, representa- 
tions of iiu‘ ]»iis.sions of their ijUiKterw, 
impress us wiiii an idea ot the vio- 
lenc<*aiid loot: iiuratl<iii ot tlie feudal 
hate whieii has thus deHi'tuidtMi evtuj 
fnim till* hifj;hest to liie lowest, and 
of ilie fatal oorttarh* uhicliit must 
interpose to the hopes of the lo\eis. 
No sooner are ^ve iitus masters of tlie 
)>osiiiim in whirl) they stand, ti.au 
rhanee tnsp/nth' biinijs tlie future 
^ ictims toj-etln r, and love, kindled 
as if hy liL'htnju::. takes possession 
ot Ixuh. 'i'heir wishes imiry to their 
nei'oioplishsrn nl ; ilm masijuerade, 
ihi* t^UKien sc m*, tin* C(‘!l of Friar 
laiwrein e, snci eed <\'n h other with 
breathless ra{»iiiity ; ftir a moment the 
star of hue sceins to he in the as- 
I'eiidant, and tlie hahdui jdanel W'hieh 
lowered ujioii them at the outset t4> 
have wvined and disappeared. Hut it 
has 1)04*11 hut obs< ure4l for ainoinent ; 
it (hishcH forJi a;'ain too soon in the 
encounter 4»f Tybalt and Mercutio, 
and the fatal re\eu*:e 4if ^lercuti4>’« 
death by Romeo, wddch leads to hia 
banisluiient. One other tihort S4:euo 
of passliinate happiness foUow's, aud 
then the p^loom lieepeus and deepeuB 
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to tri4» close. Love bears up in vain 
against the inexorable forc*e of cir- 
cumstances, weight still is laid on 
W'eight till the resistless pressure 
b4*ars Jiim down.” The hostile prin- 
ciple of hate triumphs through the 
fourth and fiftli acts, and only at the 
close of tlie piece does the spirit of 
love begin to reassert its empire : 
wbi^n 4»ver the tomb of their only 
childr^m, the bereaved fathers unite 
their hands, and bewail those fatal 
feuds wliieb have b^l to this mourn- 
ful consummation. In their sad em- 
brace, ill their too late himcrit over 
the ruin they have caused, we hail 
the arrival of better days for Verona; 

tliai last peal wlfu h lias blight- 
ed the loviurt, the, tliun4ler has died 
aw’ay, ili i sjorm li is howled itself t4> 
rest, ami peju e, likt* the evening star, 
aUer u iioiihieii day, is seen ri*-ing 
placid and <‘Ioudi(*.ss above tin.* night 
of tin* gia\4‘. 

Is there an imatriuhtion which has 
not been lireu by tin* iimoidigiitseene 
in tfie garden, in whi<*h Shakspeaie 
seems lo have condensed all the 
ina^'ii* of his ceuius, and all the music 
ot ids uumherH ! Juliet leaning from 
the balcony, inspired like Genevieve 
by “ all impulsi^s 4 »f soul and sense,” 
beiieatii “ the rich and balmy eve,” 
and uru'onsiuouH of her lover’s pre- 
hcm e, w'hispiu iiig her new secret to 
tlie ear of night, and Romeo watch- 
ing lM*nealh, seeing no peril in the 
swords of angry kinsmen, braving 
danger and di'iith t4» obtain that in- 
lei\i4*w, are hgures which imprint 
themselves indelibly ou ibe lueinory. 

“ The dialogue in the garden,” 
say*. \V. Schlegei,^ has a lomantic 
lone, and yet the picturcRipiP, the 
laiiiHstii', are blended throughout 
witfi that sim]»iicity, iu wdiich we 
ie 4 -ognis 4 * the immediate effusions of 
the beau. What sweet secrets does 
the 4)ruuip(>teuce of the poet betray 
to UH ! The close and silent night 
alone may be tlie witness of these 
torn idng complaints, these outpour- 
ings of idVet lion, these conb'ssions, 
these ]>artiug8 aud returns. How she 
liurries to knit the indissoluble bond ! 
Even the scenery around U not with- 
out its iufluence. Under the clear 
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heaven, which may well suafijeHt to 
Romeo hia compariwori of Juliet'a 
eyea to stara, Khaiied by tlioae trees 
which the mooubeanis tip with silver, 
the lovers mo placed under the 
direct iiillueiice oi nature, and aet 
free from the ariilicial relations of 
society. So also in the parting scene, 
the citarin of a southern spring is 
broiiirht before ns hy the nightingale 
which nightly from the potne- 
granate-tree ; and not the stroke of 
the bell, but tlie v<»ice of the lark, an- 
nounces the ill- omened approach of 
day. 

“ As Juliet’s whole being is low*, 
so is hdeliiy her virtue. l"rom the 
moment she beiMunes the wife of 
Romeo, her fate is united to his ; she 
has the deepest ioruliing of every 
thing which could tend to separate 
them ; she fears equally to be torn 
from iiim, or to he lalsx* to him. 'I he 
tyrannous vehemence ol her faib»‘r, 
the commonplace character of both 
her parents, oft’ends us, hut it spares 
Juliet the contest between lo\e and 
filial alVei tiun, whii'h would in this 
instance he out of ]>Iace ; for here 
the feeling is repreMuiteil not as a 
deviation from moral rules, or at 
war with duties, but in all its tiriiri- 
nal purity, as the lirst and best boon 
that nature has to bestow. Alter 
such a meeting, Jtfiiel can feel no 
reverence for her parents, and when 
ehe is compelled to dissemble, ‘«he 
docs it renoJuleiy, and wdth no scru- 
ples of conscience. 

“ 71iat the him of Juliet’s fearful 
ftoiilo(|iiy before swallowing the 
Bleeping draiu'ht is to be found in 
the tale, is only an additional proof 
of Sbakspeace’s skill. This superli- 
cial resemblauce of tbe commonest 
and the bighest is the triumph of 
art. With wljat inimitable superi- 
ority has he accomplished this mas. 
tcrpiece of representation ; lirst, 
Jultt't’s terror on liiiding herself 
alone — almo'tt as in Imt grave ; then 
her sinking of hcari~~her natural 
suspicion — the reMjlution with which 
fthe repels it; ihc tumultuous ima- 
ges of terror which crow^d into her 
brain ; and at last the. wild, distract- 
ed haste with whiidi she drains the 
draught, wdiich it would have been 
unnatural for her to Lave swallowed 
calmly ! 

Her tvaking in tbe grave, and the 
few brief momenis of eatiateuce 
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which follow, are finely connected 
w'itii the wildnes.s of the iormer 
scene, by the force of contrast. I’he 
slumber which has so long held iier 
senses prisoner has stilled tbe fever 
of her bloml. She opens her eyes 
like R child, to whom something 
has beeu pnunised by her motlier, 
who has been dreaming of it, nml 
wakes her inutlier to ask for it. She 
wakes with a calm and perfect cou- 
Rciousness of llie terrors around 
her. She will not allow hertielf to 
be draL'g'Ml from the sixit when she 
Bce.s her hii-^hand lying dead. She 
asks nothing: she knows enough.” 

A jdeaving conlvant ttt the wild- 
ness ti! lloMu'o’s piiHHi<»ii i'' alftoded 
by that of l\uis. The one is low* — 
the other inclinritiou. }\iris Bceins 
a <juiet, geulle nature, to whom all 
extremes are hatetul. He excites 
no gicat interest during l»is life, 
but " there is Mmielhing det*p!y 
patheti** and afit'ciing in ids draili. 
He has come to do with on 

the grave of his intended hiide. 
The sight of him whom he bi’lieves 
to he the cause of her death exas- 
perates eien his calm temperamcni 
into rage : he shuts liis ears to the 
alTecting appeal of his ri\al--lie 
rushes upon his fate, and dies happy 
in the ihoiuthi that his adversaiy 
will grant his last j/rayer. 

There are few characters on 
wdiiirh Shakspeare seems ti» ha^e 
bestowed more care, or laiihhed 
more wit, than Mercuiui. He Iium 
but iilile share iit the action of the 
play; l»e acts, indeed, but once, 
wiiere he encounters Tybalt, Rut 
as it is hi- dcaili which hurries Ro- 
meo to that (ft Tybalt, and is the 
oriijin of ali tlje misfortunes which 
follow' in such rapid Buccession, i; 
was necessary to invest the chai ac- 
tor with a ciiiTeaponding import- 
atire. “ As the pTay,” says .Srlde- 
ged, may hn C8lie<l on© great anii- 
tliesis, wdiere hue. and hatred, tliO 
sweetest and tlie bitterest emotions, 
festive mirth and gloomy lorebodinifs, 
embrace, and the fulness of burial 
vaults, youth and Belt-annihilation, 
BUud closely side byside; so ihefrolic 
levity of Merciitio is contrasted with 
the lisionary melancholy of Rtimeo. 
MercutioH wit ir not the cold ofT- 
apring of the efl'orts of the under- 
Htanding, but the apotitaueous out- 
breakings of bis restless tempera* 
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iiH'iit. TIh‘ rich win r>f fancy which, 
in li<Mni‘o with f<M*Iirifif, 

iiicliiifs lovvanls tin* ronianiic, un- 
<l«*r the indnciici* of Mcrcutio’s clear 
inlelh^ct iiKKiitncs the bhape <»f ^e- 
liial hiiinoin. In both, the fnlneas 
of life is coriHpiciious ; in both ap- 
pears tin* lleettng duration of all that 
is fairest, the ra[)id dec-ay of all those 
flowers of existence, over the blight 
of which this play may be consider* 
ed as a tender larn(*iitatioii. Mer- 
ciJtio, like Romeo, is destined to 
an early dealli. tie d*‘als with 
Ids life as with a sparkling wine, 
M’hich we bahteii to drink ere its 
Sjiirit evapt>rates. luer active, ever 
jesting— an admirer (»f beauty, yet a 
heretic in love, as brave as he is 
selfwilled— eipially ready to do bat- 
tle with his sword as witli his 
tongue, e\ on his deal))- wound l an- 
not check the current ol his lnunour, 
and he lea\eH the world with a Jest, 
as in life he had jested at all it con- 
tains/* 

“ The part (»f the Nurse also 
Shakspeare Ims obvh^usly laboured 
in the spirit of lo\e; every thing 
about her has a speaking truth. Am 
the ideas in her brain seem to be 
associated by tin* slightest and most 
arbitrary threads, so in her actions 
then* is Imt tlie comic vion of incon- 
seipience. Siie liclongs to those 
beings in whom notiiing appears to 
take root saxe prejudices, and 
whose morality seems to flurtuate 
with tlie accidents of the iiioiiient. 
She is jealous of fier r«»putation, yet 
lias a sort of disinUMested pleasure 
in bins of a certain kimi, and deve- 
lopi'sno inconsiderable ipialiticatimiM 
f or iheofHce ofgo-iieiween. Her chief 
]>leasure is a tale of marriage, or 
j» sectet amour. It is not iiasenebs, 
but a weak and culpable good-na- 
ture which dictates her advice to 
Juli«*r, to forsake Romeo and marry 
Paris. Tliat her fidelity totvards 
tiie lovers cannot siaiid agaiimt 
temptation, ia a circumstance which 
was necessary fully to illustrate 
.luliet’s Htrength of rniud, since she 
can no longer find a stay or a sup* 
port in those by whom she is sur- 
rounded, and, alone and unassisted, 
must carry into efl'ec.t the counsels of 
Father Lawrence. Had the Nurse’s 
ctmduct (lowed from real haseness 
of heart, it is tiardly possible to con- 
ceive that Juliet should ever have 


chosen her for her f'onfidante. The 
strange incongruouH union of good 
and bad in her characte.r, is admi- 
rably suited to its object; and licbly 
as Shakspeare has Javished on the 
part his treasures of knowledge of 
the heart, we cannot think be has 
been too prodigal.** 

It is well known that, on the Eng- 
libli stage, the catiistrophe has been 
materially altered. Garrick, who 
proceeded on the notion that, in 
e\ei y tragedy, the more heartrend- 
ing the giicf could he lendered the 
])eUf*r, could not resist tlie tempta- 
tion of a.i,vtif(nhi Siiakspeare, and 
closing the whole play with a dis- 
tracting Kcene of sepniation between 
the dying lovers. H«* det<‘rrniued that 
Romeo should not die. till .luiiet had 
an opporriinity of wakening from 
her sleeping (iranglit, and joining 
in a pathetic clionis, to the blearing 
«d‘ fair eyes ami the great damage of 
mail}' white poi'kei-handkerciihfs. 
No great invention certciiuly would 
bate been re(]uitf*d for this, iiad 
^Jhakspeare thought that the close </f 
Romeo and Juliet ought to be con- 
btrii(U‘d on what a edever wiiu.r 
calls the “greatest misery possible 
princi|)le.*’ any moie Ilian for a to- 
tally opposite termination, namely, 
that Juliet should awaken just in 
time to prevfftit her husband from 
Hvval!(»wing tlie poison, and that all 
should end merrily as a nursery 
tale. 

“It appears to me,” says Sc.hle- 
gel, “ that Shakspeare, wliether from 
ids clo.^e adhereiuH* to the tale 
whicli he had before liim, or from 
deliberate consideration, has chosen 
tlie better course. There is a degree 
of Buflering beyond whicji all addi- 
tions become torture, or glide off 
without effect from tlie mind, already 
saturated as it wt ic wdili grief, in 
tins brief and terrible meeting of 
the lovers, R6meo*s remorse at the 
thought of his rash suicide, and Ju- 
liet’s despair, in the momentary 
revival of her hopes, followed by 
their sudden destruction, when she 
seemed tojiave reached tlic very goal 
of her wishes,— would have been too 
harassing, w'oiild have in all proba- 
bilitv deviated into distortion. No 
one 'doubts that Shakspeare could 
have represented such a scene with 
overpowering strength; but here, 
on the contrary, there was need of 
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oviM-y alleviation, that the mind 
might not, by harsh dissnniiiia*, he 
roused from the gentle serrovv into 
which it had been billed. AViiy 
should farther siillering be laid to 
account of destiny, which has al- 
ready so iiiueii to answer tor r W by 
should th«* tiO ttired Romeo not be 
left to shake off in peace from his 
life- wearied frame ‘ the yoke of 
hostile stars r ’ He holds his belo- 
ved in liis arms, his dying eonsola- 
tioa is in the thought of an eternal 
union. She too seeks death in 
kisses on his lips. Their bi^-t mo- 
ments must be left undivided to 
tenderness and piy% that we may 
brmly cherish the thought, th.it 
though the lovers have peiishtd, 
love still sur\i\es.” 

It is in this spirit too ihat Siiak- 
speare has pnmniged tho aeliou 
for a little beyond the death of the 
lovers, and shown u> that tlo* v.uio* 
stroke whicli lia<l b'VCMled their 
liopes and liapjdness with the 
ground, has destroyed also ti; it 
spirit of hatred from whicli tlifir. 
miseries had sprun;,, Tiie landing 
of consolation whii h uinst alwav--! 
accotnjiany every proper tragic clos^^, 
would have been incomplete with- 
out the scene where Montague ait l 
Ciapuict, bi'side the tomb of tlicir 
only children, abjure l^ieir enmity. 

“The lovers have not fallen in 
vain, for important and bejie{ 5 ceiii 
are the effects of their sacrifice. The, 
victims theijiselves si'eni hut trans- 
figured bciore our eye,aini no weak 
sorrow nor biller giief is minirled 
with tlie pure and elevating feeling 
with which their fate inspires us, ^'et 
there is not wanting ern»ugii of ihc 
irony of life; for, lool.ing on the re- 
coTU'iliatiou which iias just laKen 
place, we ask these head.s of parties 
the involuntary que'^tion, ‘ WJiy did 
not your fooli-h ijuarrelH end ear- 
lier y If blood must flow ere ye 
could be satisfied, migbt not that of 
Tybalt and Merrutio have contented 
you ? Now, only when the last, the 
rostlieat jewels of your house are 
taken from you ; when the blooming 
youth of Juliet, of Romeo, of Paris, 
lies trodden Into dust beneath your 
feet, you have the misfortune to 
be wise ; now, when ye have little 
or nothing left to lose, ye desolate 
old men f do ye begin anxiously to 
guard against farther loss. It need- 
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ed but a word from the Prince, to 
make you clasp your hands above 
your children's tomb— those hands 
now too feeble to wield a sword. 
Scarcely can you now t«*ll the cause 
of your quarrel. And ivho are to he 
the cliiel gainers by your tardy re- 
conciliation 1" A'oui si rvantH* Satu- 
fion, (I'regorio, Abraham, and Ihd- 
tbazar, will no longer need to ficht 
and brawl in your cause, and \’eio- 
iia’s streets will be diok* tianquU 
than of yore.’ Tiicse m- 

^obiniarily <‘ccar ; uuu .‘ilihougb the 
poet has mil * \j>re>‘scii *liem in 
umrds, he yet cxrites Them iu 
our iiiinds, tor uuiloui*tcd{y sm U 
thouglus floated a<‘r< )iis own. ile 
wished not to write a noTo 
lale. but to exhibit i leaiiv lie* huMd. 
er picture of liunciii (ife. L<n.h» g 
into the minor xNl.ieh ^iinksiii'a; • 
holds In tori* ijs, r* n »» patho , eh*- 

\atiouoi mint!, aii'i i'^my, ;l! huMr'- 
eil in Imiinonious u;.i>on. liven th’^ 
irony at tin* < '<.*«»•. siuteglv ns il i- 
expressed, j)io)ni’«‘s ii.'ish o.’ 
ovcrpowciing ♦ ib** ! ; h*r 'in* 
s*ill reciii.*.. j-Ue if,;jn in*ver,’ 

and the pc:‘C(* of u i ity is peihaps 
prechius e;iou,:h to In* piircljascd i>y 
tf«e death of fivi? person'-. 'I htis oio- 
comp/ission becouu^s again » aim ami 
siil!.'’ 

The mcideiU of *10’ ^^h'Cpin,- 
drau j:lit — of a p-ilion whicii w.e- to 
eiK'liaiii Tin* sinises, and prinbu'e ** i he 
boirowed likem’S'' of •'hriiiiL loocli’* 
for t wo-and-ffol ' hoiU'', i * jh- .ve 
tiie naiieii? i: Ilie cl*i>t* ui ]' i • ■ t, 
lie'lItJi, — is JjOI a vei'^ p,‘o!>'ii»ie Ofe, 
aud UMpjired tie' aid of cvmy rii- 
I umstuiire to remove from the mind 
our liouliis ns t<i ifs I'os'-iinir v. 'I’his 
is <hme sit tar as the difheuiry ad- 
milted of being rtunonMi. by rerje- 
••eiiiiiig Friar Lnwrem-e, iiy wijoiii 
tlie draught is tiiiinsheti» even in the 
very first scene where f«e jqipears, 
as one who has long plied into the 
hecrclsot natiii c, and tainiliai “with 
th« powerful grace that lies 

In plants, hrrlt-s, -.toiii's, i!n‘ir 
quulitirv. " 

The idea, no doubt, is not original, 
for the Hflttip qualities are uscVified 
to Lawrence in the poem of l^iooke ; 
blit Shak8peaie Tustantly perceiicd 
the propriety of dwelling on and en- 
forcing a point which aeemi'd so im- 
portant, with a view to the n.aiu inci- 
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dent on wijich the catastroplie ttirnn. 
Btit l‘Viar Lawrence’s I'iiaiactct* in 
<»ther respects is sketched with ‘^reat 
delicacy, and is in its way a very 
finely fini^htMl portrait — in a sober, 
fcreyish colouring, no doubt, as he- 
coiries the subject, but in admirable 
keepin". * “ Like a mild Ibovidence, 
whicli, however, is unable to ward 
off tlit* stroke of adverse tafe, ap- 
]>ears Friar Lawrence })eside the 
lovers ; no saint, but a man of wis- 
dom in a monk’s cowL-a wortliy, 
LO'iirle, niedirative, old man” — 
not wiiliout a certain sulfliiiiit}', 
iln*ou"li Ids intimacy with the secrets 
of lilelehs nature, and strikiriiji}' at- 
tractive, t)irou;:h hi-^ accurate know- 
of the human lieart, whic h in 
Jdm is iiniuol witJi a cheerlul, and 
even willy hiiinonr. Ue Ic.is a rapi- 
dity of jiercepriiHi, vn liieh C'nables 
him to di.*^ccrn tin' lichl moment tor 
action, and to act on it; couraireouH 
ill his schemes and ri'^olves, he feels 
their impouance wiili a humane 
earnest nes**, yet (‘Xpic^es himself un- 
hesitatiiejly to danireis, that prood 
may come. When lie complies with 
the solicitations of his yoiiiif: fi lends, 
ht^ yields not to the impetuosity of 
their pjiHsion, hut to flic sfieiictli of 
his own com ictions ; to his Indy 
KMerence for a passion like this, of 
which he can still lorm an idt'ti, 
thoiJirh his heart has iie\er expe- 
rienced it, or, at lea'll, the atmosphere 
of Ju!» bcint( lias loni^ be*‘n jiuriiied 
fiom such convuNions, lie demands 
of Juliet the residulion ot a heroine; 
he eucouras^es her to coii'^tam'y in 
love as to a virtue ; he seems to 
}intici]mte nilh confidence that in 
her he will not lie de<*eived. He 
has iiotlnnc? tif his order about 
him except some skill iu disc^uise, 
and pi‘rha])s some touch ot ]>hy- 
sieal cowaidice. 'IIh* last feature, 
Jiowever, oui{ht, perhaps, to lie laid 
to the score of a^^e. it overmasters 
and unmntiM him so, that he leaves 
Juliet alone in that luckless night in 
the churchyard, which, in his calmer 
mind, would have been inexeusahle. 
And yet shortly afterwards, in a dan- 
ger which he sees he cannot escape, 
he becomes calm, collected, and 
master of himself. It is singular that 
this monk should on all occasions 
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deni so little in religious allusions or 
coriHidcrations, and so inuidi in mo- 
ral ones. WJieii he hctdvs to cum f ort 
the despairing Romeo, he differs him 
“ ad versity’sHweetinilk, Philosophy.’* 
And the beaiitiful speech whicli he 
adiircHses to him may, indeed, be 
called a sermon of pure intellect. 
Once only docs he allude to heaven, 
in addressing the sorrowing parents 
of Juliet after her supposed death, 
that is to say, on an occasion when 
he is not in earn^^8t. We may see 
from this tlie absurdity of Johnson’s 
remark, wlieii he observes, that 
Shakspeare meant to exhibit in 
Juliet the punishment of hypocrisy, 
“ Ix'CHUse most of his deceptions are 
prartised under the guise of religion." 

\Miile tlie play of Romeo and 
Juliet has been so deeply felt, and 
its beauiicH so truly appreciated, as 
ilk Germany, it is singular that so 
di«tingui^hed a poet and critic as 
CjSoelhe should, in his ada|itation of 
the play to the Get man stage, have 
varied w much from the oijginal, 
partieularly in the opening scenes of 
the pie(*»‘. We have already ob- 
servetl, that iu that exposition the 
dramatic skill of Shakspeare is par- 
ticularly siiscepiihie. First the <piar- 
rels of the servants, then the masters; 
the entrance of the melancholy 
liorni'o, — his fanta.stif* attachment 
for Rosaline, so soon to he thrown 
off as a garb which had never fitted 
him ; tlie chance wjdcli sug^jests 
the idea of presenting himself at 
('apulet’s ’baiu|uet ; the simplicity 
of the scene between Juliet, her mo- 
ther, and her nurse, connecting the 
idea of childhood with the scenes of 
passionate w'oinanhood, which fol- 
low so rapidly ; all these form an in- 
troduction so clear, so natural, socap- 
tivatirig, that we are surprised how 
(Goethe should have thrown them 
all aside, to commence the action at 
once, and without explanation, by the 
inaskpierade in the palace of Capu- 
let. It seems to us not less singular, 
that, instead of prolonging the ac- 
tion, as Shakspeare has done, for a 
few moments beyond the death of 
the lovers, so as to exhibit the ex- 
tinction of feudal hostility between 
the rival houses, and thus dis- 
missing the spectator with 9 vade 
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in paeem,’* he has preferred the plan 
of closing; at once the grave of the 
lovers and the piece, by a single mo- 
ral observation from Frinr Laiv- 
rence. 

Two IhingR impress themselves 
strongly on the iniud, even of the 
most carel«*sH rouder, in the perusal 
of Romeo ami Juliet; the exquisite 
uiiisic of the versiHcatifJu, and the 
accumulation of iinaiferv. TJie song 
of the nii^htingiile itself is echoed liT 
the ma^ic tiumhers ivhich describe 
it; a chorus of diviue voices seems 
to float through the air, and to catclj 
and prolong the aecents of the lovers 
till they die away upon the ear <»f 
night. It is wonderful uirlj what 
skill, with what perfection of imifa- 
tioii, all this has been rendered back 
in the translation of Schlegel. It 
was his first translation, we helii^ve. 
and it is his best. iil our Fimlish 
readers pardon us, if w e place beside 
Shakspeare’s enchanting lines a tew 
corresponding verses fiom the Ro- 
meo and Juliet of SchlegelTiu which 
tlie very pauses, the rise ami fall of 
the versification, the very soul of the 
original, is placed before us ? 

“ Jci.IKT. 

You light is not dnylight, I know it, 1 . 

It is some meteor, that the mjd exlvali 
To be to thee this night a ioit'h-beutiM-, 
And light thee on the way to Mantioi* 
Therefore stay yet, thou nced'iit not to Im* 
gone, 

“ Ibnrrn. . 

Let me be ta’eri, Jet me be jMJt to death ; 

1 am content, if thou will ira\e ir -.t). 

Til Hay, yon grey is not the eve, 

’Tib but the pule reOex of Cynlliia H brow ; 
!Nor that is not the lark, who.-*c uoies do 
beat 

The viiulty heaven so hi^jh above oui 
heads : 

J have more care to stay than will lo «:?) ; 

Come, death, and weicuuue ! Juliet wilN 
ft to.** 

" Julia. 

Trau xnir» das licht ist rdoht des 
licht 

Die sonrie bauchle dieses luftbild mis 
Dein fackfllfrager diese nacht /ii .seyri 
Dir acif dem weg nach Mantua /n leurh- 
teri ; 

Drum hleibe doch ; zti gchn ist rioch 
nicht noth. 

'* Romko. 

La^s sie micb greifeii, Ja lass sie micb 
tddteii, 
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Icli gehe '^eru mh;h drein, wenn dii es 
wdlst, 

Neill, jenes grnii ist nicht des morgens 
aiige 

Dei* hleiche ah^hui/: luir von Cynthia's 
Ntiin. 

ist. jiiH-ii Dioitt iiic ienihe, dervu 
hfhlli;: 

Jliich iilu‘1* uns drs hitninela widhutig 
iriift, 

Ji-h bleibf ijerii ; /imi gehn bin ich vvr- 
dri/s.oii 

VullkoniMteri tod / hat Julia diuh beM:h« 

JOSNCII." 

Of till* richness the riotous prodi- 
gality of iho iinatTcry, and particu- 
larly' of thonc allusions and plays 
oil wonls, which many have so sc- 
Acrcly roiidoimoMl in the speeches 
ol the lovers^ -and of which Johnson 
reniaiks, that, be the misery of the 
]»erson;f^o- what it may, they arc 
iiv^ei’fit a loss for some ingenious 
turn amidst ihv ir tri iefs — let us hear 
the trm r and more juotound views 
of Sc h lege I. 

“ When Love reveals itself to 
l.ove, tfie only aim of the heart is 
to expiiss its internal conticiion, 
and to inspire in the beloved the 
con.siiousncs*. <d that conviction. 
It shuns the pomp of words in 
w hich the empty profi ssions of pre- 
tended uttiu'hinent might <‘l<uhe 
lliemseUes wiili equal ease; ii \en- 
tures not to attempt the inexpres- 
sible ; but it jiossesses the sei’iel of 
breathinj a higher soul, euui into 
simpliritv it*'eU, Cun any one oier- 
look ihi*. hcai Mouehing tone, in 
ihe conteswioDs, iJie piotf-stations, 
the soft ]»r, e whispers of Romeo 
ami Juiiel Juliet yields, with as 
much childish <;peimess as Miranda 
iu the 'L'liipeM, end what she saya 

* L -ll'y 

And d.:Hi«'s hiiJj ihi; lunoo'rtce of love.* 

Rut the admiration, the idolatry of 
the beUneil ou*\ cannot express iu 
belt without imageiy; it must find 
a vent in i,*ie boldeui comparisons. 
With the magic stroke which has 
isolated and exriiimi that object 
abote all the world, it has lost tbo 
standard of reality, and can soar to 
the farthest limits, far as the wings 
of fancy can bear it, without being 
fonsciouv of its wanderings. Liiv« 
is the poetry of Life, why should it 
not grow poetical upon its object ? 
Lovo falls involuntarily into these 
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far-f«trliftd compaiisoiis, wliirh wit 
can only laburiously brinj; 

There exist inconceivabb* contradic- 
tions in the very bein|r of Love ; 
even with the fullcht reciprocity, it 
cannot resolve itself into ])erfect 
barinony, and ims a naVural ineUua- 
tiou to\vaids antiiliesis. SiiU move 
is iliis the cane whiMii it has to sus- 
tain a conflict with outivard emhar- 
rassiiieiits. A play oti \voi<ls is a 
roiiij>arison or contrast Ix'tvvecn ihc^ 
ineanint' ()f words and their sound; 
and, as in Lo\e, the spititual and 
the .sensiiai are always sirii ini' ut'ivv 
a tmion, as it Imrrows fjoui tiu* one 
the tendercst allusions to apply them 
to tlie other, so it may arnu-4‘ itself 
in likeiiianuer wiili the res« inld;ni« f-s 
of sound. Sucli plays <iii u o? ds ai e 
':eneraliy coudeioTU'd as ehiidi^h 
and uiiiiatuiai. If the fonner teirn 
be applicable to them, th(‘ b.tter can- 
not ; atnl expenetjce, in l.o i, con- 
\inces us, that < biidren d^’liirht in 
these allusions and double^ nieaninL’’*‘‘. 
Hut Love, in itspei fe( tabaudoninent, 
carries the soul, cv* n with the lull 
developeiiieni ot all its orifcuis.and in 
all iIm* vigour ol life, back' as ir vu*re 
int<» tbe stutt* ol cliiidho<»d. illmut 
iiiiendiiii^ it, 1 liml 1 have been 
wiitiiu; fVlrarch's apoloL'y, wliose 
■^traiiLo* iiiiui/es and compaiison% 
wluiNe ever-rectiriini:^ coidia^'N an<l 
mystical allusions hav(^ lii^en a^tum- 
blin:;block to s(» many readeis and 
cofonientaiors. Hi-» ideal, ethei ial,ie- 
sii'ned adoration ol Lauui has indeeil 
mithini; in common with vl»e ytmili- 
tol L'hov' ot siremith and fire whicli 
}iFJ]nd Kouo'o and Juliet to !h e 
nml die, lor each oih(*r ; but tin* st \lo 
ol his poetry has a clo'-e resem- 
blance to tlm coloiirini( of Sh.ik- 
speare’s expressi<»as td leiidci ness. ’ 
We shall conclude thi^ slnut. no- 
tice by an extrai’t trom another 
wofk of Schlejrel, (iiis Diamatic 
l^ectures,) iu which he thus cha- 
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racrerisps, as a whrrle, this beautiful 
play, which he jtiwtly styleB a mag- 
nificent hymn to love, 

“ It was reserved for Shakspeare 
to unite purity of heart, and the 
glow of imagination, sweetness, and 
dignity inamievs, and passionate 
\i»>\ence,, iu one ideal picture. By 
the manner in which he Vias handled 
it, it lias become a glorious song of 
praise on that inexpre.ssible feeling 
which ennobles the soul, and gives 
To it Die liighest sublimity, and 
wlii<*li elevaits even the senseH 
iheifiisehes into poul, — and, at the 
same time, is a inelancludy elegy 
tm its frailty, from its own nature 
and t‘Kti*rnai circutristances — at once 
the d»*‘d'H'aiion and the, burial of 
lo\e. it appears liere like a hea- 
\eniy >p!uk, ibiit, descending to the 
eartii, is converted into a flash of 
lii'htnintr, by winch mortal creatures 
aie, iilnio-.t in the same moment, 
set on file and consumed.* What- 
cier is most ijdoxicating in the 
odotir (»f a southern spring, Jao- 
guishiiiL'' in the song of the nigbtin- 
Lode, or vcdupluous in the first 
opening of the rose. Is breathed in- 
to tld'^ poem. Hut even more ra- 
]c<r;y llnju the earliest blossoms of 
vtMitii and beauty decay, it Imrries 
on I'rom tbe first timidly bold de- 
dal aiiou of hue, and modest re- 
turn, to the most unlimited passion, 
to ;in irrevocable union; then, 
amidst alrernaiing coiivulvsions of 
rapture and despair, to the death 
id the lov (*r.s, who still appear en- 
liabb*, sincf» their love survives 
tbeju, and by tbeit deatii they have 
obtained a triumph over every se- 
paruMii" power ; and all theseVon.* 
iniNrs are so blended, in this har- 
monious and wonderful work, into 
a unity (d impressiou, that the echo 
which the whole leaves behind iu 
the imagination reseinbles a single 
but endless sigh,” 
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MiciiAi'D, in his dosrription of an Es^yptian funeral procession, which 
he met on its way to the ceniPtery of Rosetta, says,^'* Tlio procession we 
saw pass stopped before certain houses, and sometimeH receded a few 
atpps. 1 was told that the dead stopped thus l>t'fore t!»e doors of their 
friends to hid them a ]ast farewell, and before those of their enemies to 
effect a reconciliation, before they parted for ever ." — Currespondanre 
d* (hienitj^ftr MM. Michaud tt Paujoufat. 

THE EAST JOCRNET. 


Slowly, with measured tread. 
Onward we bear the dead 
To his Iona home. 

Short crows the Jiomt*ward road. 
On with your mortal load. 

Oh, Grave ! we come, 

Yet, yet — ah ! hasten not 
Past each remembered spot 
Where he hath been : 

Where late he walked in 
There from heucelorih to he 
Never more seen. 

'^’et, yet — ah I slowly move — 

Hear not the form we love 
Fast from our sight — 

Let the air breathe on him, 
rVud the sun beam on him 
Last looks of light. 

Rest ye — set down the hier, 

One he loved dwelleth here. 

Let the dead lie 
A moment that door heside, 

Wont to fly open wide 

Ere lie drew nigh. 

Hearken ! — he speaketh yet — 

*' Oh, friend ! wilt tliou forget 

(Friend more than brother I) 
How hand in hand W'e've gone. 
Heart with heart linked in one — 
All to each other ? 

**iOb, friend! I go from thee, 
Vli^ere the worm feasteth free. 
Darkly to dwell. 
fJiY’at thou no parting kiss ? 

Friend I U it come to this ? 

Ob, friend, farewell ! " 


Fplift your load again. 

Take up the mourning strain ! 

Pour the deep wail ! 

Lo ! the expected one 
To Ills place passeth on — 

Grave ! bid him hail. 

Vet, yet — ali ! — shiwly move; 

Rear not the form we love 
l-'ast from our sight — 

Let tlie air breathe on him. 

And the sun l»ean> on him 
Last )of>k8 of light. 

Here dwells his mortal foe ; 

Lay the departed low, 

Even at his gate. — 

Will the dead speak again ? 
Ftt'ring pr*Mid boasts and vain, 
Last words of hate ? 

Lo ! the cold lips unclose, — 

List ! list ! what sounds are those, 
Plaintive and low ? 

“ Oh thou, ijiiue enemy! 

(hjrae forth and look on me 
J>e hence 1 go 

(hjrse not thy foeman now. — 
Mark ! on his pallid brow 
Whose seal is set! 
Pard’ning I past away, — 

Tlieii — wage not war witli clay — 
Pardon — forget.*’ 

Now his last labour's done ! 

Now, DOW the goal is w'on ! 

Oh, Grave ! we come. 

Seal up this precious dust — 

Land of the good and just. 

Take the soul home ! 

C, 
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liY MR> IlKMANS. 

Rv ili« blijj* watp:**' — iv’stlf'M orean waters, 

IlrHilt'NN as they wiili Uierr niauy-iliishinif surges, 
liOnely I wander, wfepin;; lor niy lost one! 

I pine for tliee tbrotisli nil tlio joyless day— 

'Phrim^h the loni^ niirhi I pine : — the eoiiien sun 
Looks dim since Umii liasi left me, and the spring 
Seems hut to weep. — Wheie art tlion, my beloved? — 
Mighi. alter liiLdii, in foml hope tiqilnnt, 

Hy the old temple on liie hiee/y chlL 

These haofls Ijave lieapM the vvalcb lire, till it stream’d 

lied o'er the coiiiinns — darkly red — 

Alonir the crested iullow- ; — but in vain ! 

Tl»y wbite sail cotiie'% not iioni the distant isles — 

V**t tlioii U'l'ii taiilifcil ever. O! tin* deep 
Hath shut ahove thy he.id — iliai eracefiil iicBd ; 

Tln‘ sea-wevoi inin::Ies with thy tdiistenie^ locks ; 

The white sail le u r will hrlii^ hack the loved I 

liy the hliie Wider'v — t’ne u s«less ocean waters, 
UestlcHs as they wii)j ilieir many-tlashinp surges, 
Lonely 1 wander, weepin;: lor nty lov’d one! 

Where art ihou — where'*' — imd J Imt limrering prest 
On thy cold lij>s llte last loni: kiss, — hut sniouth’d 
Tite pallet! iiii:;leis id Uiv .'*hujiiig hair 

itit lo\e’?» toud touch, niy hean’s cry had been still’d 
into a voicele-^s t;ii* i I would have sirevv’d 
With all the pale tlowers ot the vernal woods, — 

W'hile violet-, anil the mound ul Inacinth, 

And frail anemone, thy iiiailde brow, 

In slmnhei !»eaniiluj — 1 wimld have heap’d 
Sweet bou'.rl<-H nnrl pteciour. odoiiisoii thy pyre. 

Ami with iniiie own shorn ti esses hung ihiue urn, 

And many a gat land ol tite pallid nise.— > 

- Hut thou best far away — No funeral cliant, 

Sav<* the, wild moaning of the wave, is thine - 
^o pyic — savt‘, haply, some loiigdujried wreck 
Thou that vv(-it fail esi—i boll that wert most loved!— 

By the blue vvatero — the restless ocean waters, 

Restless an they wiih tlieir iiiuny-tlashing surges, 
Lonely 1 wander, weeping tor my lost one ! — 

Come, in the dreamy shadow of the night. 

And speak to niel— L’en though thy voice be changed, 
My heart would know it still.— () ! speak to me, 

And sny if yet, in some dim, far-olV world, 

NVhich knows imt how the festal sunshine bums— 

If yet, ill some ]iale mead of Asphodel, 

We tw’o shall meet again ! — O ! 1 would quit 
The day, rejoiciiiglyj — the rosy ligiit, — 

All the rich ilowers and fountaiiis tnuHica), 

And sweet familiar melodies of earth. 

To dwell with tliee below.— Tliou answereat oat f 
The powers, whom 1 have call’d upon are mate ; 
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Anfif/tte (treth Lnmmt 

The voices Inirictl in old whispery mve*. 

And by Join* ri\ «*r-st»ijrccM, and aiiiidst 
The erlooni and inisl’ry of daik. prophe^oAks, 

The Wood L'odM* haunt — they i;ive me no reply I 
All sih »iiT -lieaven and earth ! — for ever more 
Trorn ihe deserted iiioiiutainM thou art gone — 

For e\er from the melancholy groves, 

Who'^e laurels wail thee with a shivering sound ! — 
And I - I pine through all the joyous day, 

Through the long night I pine, — as fondly pines 
7’he uighl’s own bird, disHolviug her lorn life 
I'ci song in moonlight woods.~Thou hear’si me not I 
The Heavens are piiiles** of human tears; 

Ttie deep sea-dai knets i?. about ihy bead ; 

The white sail never will bring back the loved ! 

By the blue waters — the rentless c»cean wattu-s, 
Re^Ues■s as ihoy with4heir inany tlaNhing surges, 
Lonely 1 wander, weeping for my lost mii? ! 


TUr Tl Ni.l riAl Ol TIIF Lt JU.T.l. 
( A LLUF.ND or THK ailINF . ) ^ 


Who with i{'iy 

So «w<it a'hom tlif* 

A ( h:i*l‘ 1 'in* wdh 
A rho'f and luKitmt ii nlr:**. 

A^ *<w,il)nw swift hItU (1 " Jug. 

Js I swift tht'v silole jiltffi;:. 

And . 1 * tlo'V iifi thr wa: 

I'iif v raiso tlu* luiTi y suiLf. 
fr is the yoMiJi; 

i .-nt tUniM's in MVift Ik' it. 

"Vnd h«* a dtM'd »,t ^traoi;** 

Within ijl'* heart h.^tii ti*niu;ht, 

i'or hi* U; \\k hi'Hrd i.f the Jnn^fran 
‘lllit nil ih* l.illii*! 

And !i** HI ik.isi ’ ni • <00.11^ sn»'.v 
On lip^r In hiV b’l - hand'.. 

J5y Mary M »'h'r id-* -ivoni, 

’i'he uiuidi'ii shul! !>»* iiiiu*’ — 

Now tie’iii to n.y ii'Hirj-mrn, 

And row we duivn thi* lluiur I 

The pilot was an aged man i 
I>ej» thought svith rdithv ronteut 
Lpoii Ills wealher-hcatefj hrow 
And rheuk wan Iriendly Mcnt- 

1 n*dfi ihee, young Count J’alatine, 

I rede th^e well,*' ijuulh he. 


** I am <1 11101 of rtiiiMv y*’ar'*» 

rhoLi^h ImiI *d hov 

*• 1 rn lr th> r \v- il, (\ niii Rdalin^, 
My •'Jill it h->.d/^ n-> ^^o(»d 

<)♦ this stt Vi»\ thllt we sail, 

W<* tifi tint us shtMild. 

*' Thi* \'ir*4'n t.f tin- i rors, 

Wr know i-ot wh.H shr hr . 

.sill* iH'iy h<‘ '1 thr uiJji;**) 

She lirt ili(li> ImT ihi'i’. 

** Or an I ndim* »lo* may he, 

A nanghti'r lO ihf nirraui’: 

Utai^h tfiorui iit'ud \ti tnucU a maid 
j'ur»' iii’iy iM»l h'*Meiu. 

•* 1 or nft'tbr.rs a* I'./.m evriOiJr, 
a ^hrr'< t* I!. 

Wbrn irodio« •hinr*i the p.^rllng llglvt, 
And t Uitni's tin; vi^sjito htdl* 

Hho h(<('kfiiis wltli ft fiic'iidly hand. 
And, pointing Ot t!o' hood, 

'J'here, if yon fish, ?*!o* seem« to say, 
Your fisbioji; will be good. 

** And whotHi, witli the rising «nn, 
rir%t cast* wherr nbe hath shown, 

1‘iie rhoii-eitt lish that It hi nr Vann boast 
That day he <alU hi« own. 


• Jhe popfibir tradition on which this balied i* hmtnJi^d, h taken frwn the A(>- 

pendix i« .S- Ajei^ier** HandWch ftt* JhUindt umg lihtin, i* 



1 IVtc Jumfrau 

“ 1 rcd« tl»»*o w*'ll, ('«mnt I'alatiru*, 

!My hi'iirt iii<> suit', 

1 r<*d»; turn f'loiu tins Juiigtrau, 

And think on her no uiore.‘' 

“ Have thon no IVar, my j>ilot true. 

Thou 1 inettn no luirm, 

Thf Uiiiid hhull ^rure iny I'estut board. 

Shall ivst within my arm. 

“ And be ^he of Undine-tribe, 

Or of the :inj:el rat'e, 

"J'lie Heaven that M-nt me ^urb a boon,* 
Therebii* shall {'rant me jiniee.” 

Arid to hin word 4 a loud haII<»o 
llii merry eomradr** ; 

The jdlot 'iiroM* to smile in vain,— 
lie fihouk ht’4 head, and doubted. 

And and jdash, and hd-htlloa! 

wSril! y Illy r*ri it j:or'< 

Adowii the ■tti'i'iiiii, till to their sievv 
‘riie lairlei rnrk npro-ve. 

And iKj that rm k thete <*ln*ne a •vlieen 
tM iiiin:;h'd Mtri und nwnoi, 

At»d ,*»' iliev nt^het euiue, they heard 
A Mianj^e unearthly tune, 

IJiir uondrous swret, 'Fhe Junixtrau 

-ate 

Ile*<id*- the silvei s:\fid, 

\nd held a ot amhfi* head^ 

In hei uplifted Itand. 

And her the inelMitv-Hetiinj; su»i 
And no llov\ .] i-irn; moon 
lie-hone, a- there that \’it\dii suite 
And Han^ her wilchirif; tune. 

** N«rWt Iry hi^'h Heaven ! that golden 
hair, 

That eye, of bine U mine 

hii Kpake. and -pranc with tuidden leap, 

The Noting C’oujit riilniiiie ; 

lint ^praii;: too -'oon. 11 hasty step 
iVIis^ed the deteivini: »hor«* . 

7'he vvhitlini: eddy sm ked him down; 

He 'sank and rose no mote. 

*• Saint l/Psel. mivp us ! ’* cried the men, 
And lowed them up thi' Rhine ; 

'I’he niiiid w^as Heen no inrov that night, 
Nor more the muon did hiiirie. 

The t oinit was wroth ; he loved hi* »on ; 
Three tru«ty kuighte hent he. 
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To sei/.f* that .run^frau, and revenge • 
Her wicked aoprerie. 

For lie did deem his son was drowned 
Jiy cursed cruft of hell — 

Three holy red-r:rosM knights he Hetit, 

To break (hat fiendish spell. 

The three knights came. The Jungfrau 
read 

Their inessage on their face. 

** 'I'oiirh me no mortal hand, for 1 
Am of Undine race 1 ” 

She said, and in the deep blue wave 
Her Aiobeivliearls slir* threiv— 

“ Uofiie, lather '—welcome, watery home 
UngrateUil euith, adieu ! '* 

Tlic waves did -well, the wavc'v did roll, 
Thi* wave^l;id heave them hi';h ; 

Into twin fo.uuy st»M■d^ their crests. 

Hid hhups* them feai fully. 

.And on the one a king there sate, 

Ol.i Ktilileburn Jn*bii.bt; 

He \Miie an etnei aid iiiaiillc gret'ii, 

With prill Is lui i rown was diglit. 

A srcjitre of the wiitery reed 
His untstreti’lied urm did wave, 

And with an eje of ocean’s blue, 

A quick cuinmaiid he gave. 

And she, the daughter of hitf love, 
He*.pr«ng the ser^oid Kieed, 

And bowetl ber low before her sire, 

I’hat htd]*ed her in her need. 

'I'hc waves fell hack, the waves fell down 
Into their coves they coil, 

As if i'y Jc'tii'*' voice rebuked, 

Tbfir loco lay calm ns oil. 

'rbe knights beheld it from the rock, 
Their knees -.nk down »n pi'H}t'r, 

Ami signing many u holy cross, 

I nto th»ir boats they fare. 

And on tin* cradled wave npbome 
A hii\i>r shell they saw; 

A shiiitii); text was writ thereon, 

They rend that text with awe. 

Think twice, rash man, before thy foot, 
Hi slurb R holy spot : 

'I'lie lovely shape?* of earth and sky 
Behold— but touch them not ! 


X. 
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ON AN INSULATKD K OV TUK StlMMlT OF SlOWrOP, \KUt t ONULETON, IN 
i'llK^IIlKK, KNOWN IIV THE NAME OF Till: MAN OF MOW. 


Primkeal mail ! and there thou art, the name 
Asi when, soine sixty ceururicH utro. 

Wrestling with Chaos, thine aiuorphoiis frame 
Rush'd into being troiii the wdrld beiow'. 

Say, canst thou rerollect that great roni motion 
When Nature gifted thee witii locomotion r 


What called thee forth, what pow'#*rs u'ave thee hirih ? 
Wert thou first <jutcken'd by that central fire 
For ever burniug in tMI* w*»inb ol IC.irto - 
Or jjj^t thou claim old Ocean for thy sire — 

From him convulsive thr<ien *#1 liiV rereivim^^, 

When rucks were rent in Iwaui at his upheiiuntr ' 

How long endured thy s<»]ir;iry doiwm, 

CondetnuM alone to \iew the u ateiy scene 
What spark of life illundit'd first thy irlooiu r 
Did months, or years. f»r «ees intervefic 
K’er to the (Vstrian tales below wimc irivcti 
To teem ivith etery rift of buuultous ilca\»‘n * 


How long eVr sin defaced the moral world 
Didst thoti look down on innocence and bli'^s V 
How atoodest th<»u the shock, when hjii< were hurl'd 
By Noah’s delude down the dark abyss ^ 

How, Man of Mow, didst thou retain thy sUiiiun 
Amidst those scenes of (ieath aud dc'^ulatiou ; 

If rocks had full many n tale coiddsi thou 

Reveal of oldeu antitjuaied noies 
And though thine lieart is stone itsrlf thy brow 
Perchance hath wM’pt for men, a.'id a;l bSeii crimes, 
Follies and frauds, and endles** sins ouirai.eoii».. 
Proving Uial vices are, iikt? coiiWiriou*^. 


Oh for the notediook of tiiiue eaily iite, 

Or journal written in nn»iurer h*^*! — 

From the first daw n of eletneutal strife 
Thou hast, indeed, wiiiial lo «well ihy pa"e. 

What strange events, what wonilrous lacubreliom*, 
The ups aud downs of w'orlds, a» well hh imtioun. 

Doubtless thou hast not stt>od so long at top 
Of yon wild ridge unvisited and lone - 
Surely the mighty monarch of Mowtop, 

Can boast some subjects suirn/ at hi*4 throne. 

Britons or Piets, or Uomaim in their nicy, 

Each" ill their turn have rang'd themsciven bclorcf yc. 
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Thousandfl and thousands may have bowed the knee, 

Or fallen prostrate at thy rugged shrine ; 

A pagan priesthood may have worshipp’d thee. 

Their favour'd Moloch — sacred and divine ; 

Consulted solemnly, in times portentous, 

Just as Apollo used to be at Delphos.* 

Alas for thee ! That innovator. Time, 

Hath made sad havoc with thy pristine fame, 

111 reputation thou art past thy prime^ 

And nothing now is lelt thee but a name. 

Thy former claims would now be deemed pretensions. 

The baseless theories of man's inventions. 

Yet still old Time hath spared thy rugged form ; 

Years roll on years, all seanous wane alike, 

The heats of summer, or the winter’s storm : 

On tii}’ stern front in vain the lightnings strike^ 

It seeins as if ii<i earthly re\olution 
Could help thee on thy way to dissolution. 

And y<*t, the day shall be, eolossal Mow, 

When thou thyself must bow thine haughty head, 

When rocks fliupend<iiis more by far than thou 
Must lapse to dust, and mingle with the dead. 

\^'hen once again a final conflagration 
Shall utterly <lespoil the wdiole creation. 

W'hen this round world, and all therein shall quail 
Before the breath of Him who wills its end ; 

When living souls, and \aliaut hearts shall fail. 

And inounds and iiiountains at his fiat bend — 

Dissolved in air, released from condensatioUf 
To tloat ill space, a gaseous exhalaiiou.f 

I). T. 


• VVf admire every thing in these f»n■^ lines except this supposed rhyme. — C. N, 

■f See Hersebei aud Mrs Sunterville on Cunibustiuii tind Dispersion of Heavenly 
llodies. 
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SPENSER. 

No. VL 

THE i AERT^arEEN— LECiEND Ol* THE RED-CROliSE KMCIIT. 


UoMFO and Juliet, fare ye well! 
Vour lives bei^^au but with your 
iove^— your lovej^ ended but with 
}(uu lives. Uow pa4^siouaie ! bow 
hiinstul ! hovv airimi/inp I and, all at 
nn< e, huw still I Was ever day so 
liurried into night so bhirK r 
IX'i.iifd t‘ver broken hearts so des- 
perately wiiii death V Hushed ever 
ili(‘ yoiinir, the pure, and the heaiiti- 
iiih with siuh tren/y of desire into 
the grave'-' Con upturn may not 
touch their bodies— lovi’-emhidmed 
in our iinacinatiioj, that catiiuH think 
of suif; decay. TJie trates of iht 
tomb are Flint — no noise from the 
tipper worui shall ever diwturh their 
nuptial (MOieli — no light waken the 
bri(If‘ fiij the hride^^rooniks hreast— 
their faces Miiile tojeiher, As if eacli 
kiunv that tiu* other was near. 
Despair has left their iurehei*ul*i, to 
which d( light lia*^ returned. After 
all their trouble, their eyelids are 
closed in proJounder peace; oor 
everiiiore fchull diev let fail a single 
tear. 

And why weep we thus for ficti- 
tious woes — for funerals passing hy 
with their pails in the wavering 
world of poetry — for f»u rials th>it 
never were in earth, though seem- 
ui££ ** of the earth earthy” — astound- 
ed with the sound ot tomb-doors, 
that close with a clash but in iroa* 
ginatkm'H ear — o\ercome with pity, 
that eaiinot be sustained, for the fate 
of phantoms ? 

We weep, because God in Ids 
ji^oodness gave us the gift of tears. 
We weep for phantoms, because we 
ourselves are phantoms. Are we 
not the Shadows of Shades! Our 
life is but a dream— and we sadden 
at the dream of a dream— in which 
the sorrow is an image of our own 
sorrow— the death of our own death. 
Brooding on our own mortality, the 
aoiil creates Inoitalities more mourn- 
ful than we can imagine even ours 
may be; in some moods we draw 
comfort— nor can acctiae ourselves 
Ilf aalfiihnesa— from the superior 
norram of these ideal sufferers— 


iu others we darken our lot— nor 
feel guilty of ingratitude — by brings 
ii)g over it a gh>i>m that belongs not 
to the atnlo^4phere in which we 
breathe, but t<» a region haunti‘d hy 
in tenser griefs. 

It has been curiously eiopnred 
why we should fear t.he hitiue em- 
powering it by our own pa‘^^io 2 l^ to 
disturb the pre-'Cnt, .TniJ destioy tin* 
l>lesv,tjgs that may hiighien the pas*., 
tug hour'-* ^nch ;i (piei-tion i** idle 
— for the ruttirt* is n toe whom vv«‘ 
are Ion vct neaiiii? and ne;u}n‘j;, and 
we fe.ir he may stf ike uf (lenil. lint 
the J^ast has m» power to bane ii>— 
it has expiit'<l. mui hniied : iiTuj 
who iu his hi'ij'jev t aie."' lor a u’hosi V 
Ti’et we cauntd lid ourselves <»f tie' 
I’houi^htH vvhleh poisiie or accojju 
pany us; anri, wakiui^^ cu ('‘hepiii:-, 
liiey lie or s\i or \vii»k by i>ur s.de. 
Thus aie vve hauiHr-d -iior \ ei think 
ourselves tmpeistitious — wi;)i th**. 
Future and with the Ibist. 'J'hey ol- 
ten so possess us, that we are aw.ne 
wot of liie Ibesciil; and, knnwm,: 
all this, is there any wondei that 
our desiren ro beyond all that tl»e 
Ihree ran <dler- yearning for what 
never was, mir is, nor will be — 
fvomething more sweiit or (volemn, 
more tearful or terrible — fictitious 
because reality oft'erH iiur joy nor 
grief siiflicienl for the soul’s desires 
that are not to be satisfied, far less 
aatiated, by all that may exist lie- 
ueath the skies. 

But the craving is atill for nioro 
and more misery and anguish — »ome 
more porte n tous gu i 1 1 — aom e hi th erto 
unheard-of despair — some more rue- 
ful explation—aome ghaallier death. 
We find them all in Shakspearc — 
therefore hia tragedies iu their trou- 
ble are dear to mankind. What had 
Juliet been to ua, had we but seen her 
in the garden, or thought of her but 
In the nuptial bower ? Imogen, had 
she still continued but the star of 
her father’s court— enjoyed by I’ost- 
bumuH in secret— an unsuspected 
bride ? Desdemona, had she but been 
wooed and won mmI woMod hf riie 
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Moor, and no laeo had erer seen 
their happiness ? Cordelia’s self, had 
she hut been driven by her father 
out of hfs sight y One and all had 
been forgotten in a day. Hut Juliet 
exchaiiired the rup of life, when 
mantling with bliss, for one in strange 
ronfusion given by death — and ha- 
ving seen her drain i/mf to the dregs 
— as a sunny vision, storm-struck, 
but that will not fade away, we che- 
rish her and all her charnis in our 
hearts for ever. luiotreTi becanie 
poor ]Mdeh‘, and we helie\e we saw 
iier btirieil. Aiini] ;;s if from the 
(le.'i'l, we i*onl!l nut ejnhire* to see lier 
fiio a/ain ; vet jo* she reiin's fn)iM 
oio ( } es, <‘neifi ]<M! seem lier 

hT«'V. w vitii jo}, tliey stem to 
Jil.j'wise ‘-amtiliefl liv koiiow re- 
loeMlh^ i hf r u oe in the wotaK 
\\ ♦ i ♦ tiu'M' i5iie!, ye. sin I» 

(h'.Jlis its lie* ot I ><'sil4’n)oeri 
aijfl < (h'iia A- vve look on, we 
tJei'i. MewM, lies rr, j’e\er beneatli 
ih” ‘•kie'A vsas t/o-ie ^!ie!i uii'-ery as 
111!-! Hut sorely nn^ we inistakeii, 
fur Shak^pen** diew troin u well 
un»-i' hooi.’i'Me irs it‘ — even 

lie l.io* w no! do* utmost depth oi pas- 
ston 1(01' had li(‘ eoiu'riwd all the 
piiiii iloit, may }ei e.ime huhlding 
ut» i:i uriimai,:in?ioIe hlond. 

Ihit we mu'-t hi iv tins \o!(jnH‘ of 
>*’i ik-peare, l<»i iL uill not sulVer us 
l(» !ouk at liiis volume of Spenser. 
wiiieJi has been lying ojieii before us 
all thf <«v enirig — let us see at what 
phiej* — Ninth ( auto— twentieth stan- 
za of tlje 1-aery (^ueen. 

ih itiee Ar ibiir has just gone, disap- 
peiiriiii: away in ail his mairnifieenee ; 
and ytuiiler liglit on the «*dge of the 
liorizon, is it a last far- <dT fare well to 
I’niiaiid the lled-Cro'sse, sent from 
the 1 feliverer’s siinhi ight arms ? Let 
him go, and let all blessings go with 
Jdm, in scnreh of Gloriana on her 
golden throne. But wt* will aecorn- 
pany the fallen, and her who is bis 
l omforter, and bear them commun- 
ing t(»gnther, left by thernMelves on 
tbeir perilous journey — much yet by 
liim to be done and suffered, ere be- 
fore Una’s eyes the dragon by bar 
hero is made to die. Gall we him a 
hero? Wan and weak, downcast and 
desponding, ashamed to lift up his 
eyes, deaf even to Una’s voice, and 
in utter exhaustion of all high and 
noble passions — a mute. To Una*a 
aSght, and in Una’a aoul, he U alUl a 
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hero, dearer to them both because of 
all that wretchedness— for had it 
not been brought upon him by the 
power of evil spirits, when he was 
all the time willing to devote all his 
services to her sake ? And heavenly 
Una ! has she not a heart for perfect 
forgiveness of all the wrongs that to 
liMstdf could be ever done on earth ? 
Knowing that He, whose cross her 
("ham pi on bears, ndil pardon all sin- 
iier.s who are contritf* — that though 
liieir siiih have beer, red as crimson, 
yet shall they Ijecome white as snow. 

Sj>»*!i''cr never once snys ibat Una 
is lu aotiful — be calls L( r simply ibe 
loiely hidye;’* but lu luTfaee, her 
fiiTiiia*, and l.vr apparellice, we see 
tie* b(-auly td the* s-unh end that it is 
pel fell. A:;d what olIk*! b-eauty 
can there, indeed, he on earth, or in 
be:j\*irr V»eln‘hoUl it in ibeloxe 
(d V Idldhoufi to a:re in the K uder- 
ne?'*- »d y(mrig bvaiil sitting pa- 
tK'ntly to ijur‘'ij the sh k-bed. And 
dt»es it not bless our eye» for- 
givene^'^ y llow' beautiful the 
ihougi.t of rm‘rey ? 

And now I ua, in our reverent 
iniaginnlivm. is more beaut itul than 
even siu* siuuncd at her divine poet’s 
jiihi ^bt^\^ iug her to oui delighted 
ey<*K^iU)W as we tiiink we see her 
bittmu’ at ilie side of her knight, hy 
some spring in the wild, batldiig his 
teiiipleh wuh its coolness, nor, as 
init'gh's with it holier water from 
her eyes, ashamed to let fall a Kiss 
along with that gj^raeious dew, and 
then wiping it dry with her hair. 

** Hut sh»‘ lutw the 'lerayed 

Hbcbt.. 

And hJiruuki'!) syurw**'' •>!' lin chosen 
kni^hl, 

Woiibl iiul Ik while le v lorwrvrd course 
piirsrw, 

Ne briiift him forth in ihro of dreadful 
fiubt. 

Till ht* recovered had hin former hew. 
Tor him to he ^et weak and wcaiie well 
she knew.’* 

It iR ill for UH when the sick body 
sickens the soul — and even then we 
faint as if to die. But, oh! the 
swooning, like a long-protracted 
deatli — when it ia the sick soul that 
baa sickened the body, and both to- 
ffetber — struggle as they may— are 
Felt every XDomeDt that they make 
their escape from its btiiik->-«a if 
again relapaiiig into the grave I 
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So had it been with the Red- 
Crosse, and had his Jeach been any 
other than Una, be had surely died. 
She knew, by knowledi^e from above, 
the seat of his disease — and she ad- 
ministered simples ^jathered from 
among the tlowers of Heaven— herbs 
of sovereign virtue — in whose balm 
there is immortal life. Vet their 
edieacy is lost on the soul that is 
sick almost even unto death — if it 
receive not with lowliest gratitude 
the sweet restoratives ; and slow 
must be the recovery, and acute its 
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pains, of the sinner hoping to bo 
saved, and obeying his guardian 
angel in all she bids — whether it be 
to sit up and pray, or to lie back in 
the hush of heaven-sent sleep. 

All unfit is still her Champion for 
any high emprize — but they two 
are proceeding on their wa}'; though 
his great heart is not what once it 
was, it knows not fear — though weak 
his limbs, he can sustain on bis breast 
the silver shield — and did danger 
threaten Una, he would arm for the 
encounter. 


“ Sii as they travt'ild, lo ) they i^nn espy 
All armed knight towards them gallop fast, 
That srcined from some teaivd toe to fly, 

Or other griesly thing, that him aghast. 

Still as he tledd, Jiis eye whs backward cast. 

As it' his feare stlM followed hint hehyiid ; 

A Is flew his steed, as he his bandes hud brast. 
And with his winged heelea did tread the wyud, 
As he bad been a tolc of IVgasns his kind. 


*•' Kigh aa he dreiv, they might perceive his head 
To be unarind. and cnrld uncombed heaiea 
Upstaring stilTe, di-maid with uncouth dread : 

Nor drop of blood in all his face ajtpeares. 

Nor hfciri limbe; and to increase his feares, 

In fowle reproach of knighthoods fayre degree 
About his neck an hempen rope he weuri% 

That with his glistring arines does iU agree ; 

But he of rope, or urines, has now no meinoree. 

The Red-crosse knight toward him crossed fast, 

7o weet what mister wight was so dismuyd ; 

There him he Andes all sencelesse and aghast, 

I'hat ot himseJfe he seemd to afvayd ; 

Whom hardly he from flying forward stuyd. 

Till he these wordes to him deliver might ; 

* Sir Knight, aread who hath ye thus urayd. 

And eke from whom make ye this hasty flight ? 

For never knight 1 saw in such luisseeiniug plight.’ 

“ He answerd nought at nil ; but adding new 
Feare to his first ama7,mrnt. staring wyde 
With stony eyes and bartlesHn hollow hew, 

Astonisht stood, as one that had a»pyde 
Infernall furies with their chaines iintyile. 

Him yeti againe, and yett againe bespake 
The gentle knight, who nought to him replyde ; 

But trembling every ioynt did inly quake, 

And foltring tongue at last these words seemed forth to shake : 

«< < For God’s deare love, Sir Knight, do me not stay ; 

For loe ! he comes, he comes fast after mee ! * 

Eft looking backe would faine have runrie away, 

But he him forst to stay, and tellen free 
The eeerete cause of his perplexitie; 

Yet Datbemore by his bold bartie speach 
Could fats blood-frosen hart emboldnsd bee. 

But ibrough bis boldnea rather feare did reach ; 

Yttit, font at las^ be made through tiience auddein hrtidu*' 
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The Red-CroB8c is not so sunk in 
bis oivn sorrours as to be insensible 
to such a miserable sl^ht. A knight 
flying like a felon escaped from the 
scaffold — and staring as if he yet felt 
at his throat the baugniarrs hands. 
We forget the power of the poet in 
his picture, and partakethe fear of the 
victim, nor are ashamed of his shame. 
Yet read again the passage, and you 
will agree entirely with rpton, 
“ that such a picture of a despond- 
ing, terrified, poor creature, in the 
iitinusi agonies of fright and despair, 
was never drawn so lively by any 
j)oet or painter.’* Homer's Dolon, 
“ standing asionied, his teeth chat- 
tering, and his colour lied,” before 
t’le fierce Diftrned and the stern Tlya- 
ses — Orestes’ self, as Kuripides has 
shown him, pursued by the infernal 
Furies — are not k<» \ividly placed 
before our veiy eyes, nor force us 
V hh hiicli syinpilhy t<» shudder for 
their fate. What tear can that he, 
which has cowed the ])ri(le, the ho- 
nour, the heroism <»f knighthood — 
and can hurry a man, armed at all 
points for battle, in such shameful 
fi'iisSe, to the uttermost ends of the 
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earth, so that he had but strength 
for ever on to flee ? 

For God’s dear love, sir knight, do me 
not stay ; 

For loe ! he comes, be comes fast after 
mee !** 

He ! Who ? Is it the Sarrazin ? One 
of the three fierce brothers of the 
brood of Night ? Some giant, whose 
voice is thunder, and his tread earth- 
quake ? Back is he ever lookings 
but alone and unpursued he flees — 
the sound of his own flight is all he 
hears; but he thinks it the feet of 
one close behind him— of one more 
appalling than death — 

“ A m.mofhdl, that rails hiniHclfe L)r<- 
r.W'KL.” 

lie has no eyes for Una, and sees 
her not. But the presence of the 
Jled>(’roase somewhat calms the 
(juaking of his heart; and at the 
sound “of his bold hartie speech” 
he fi?t*ls as if he might yet be res- 
cued from the “Man of Hell.” At 
last “ be made through silence sud- 
dein breach,” and thus it was that 
he spake 


“ ‘ And am I now in salctie .suit,’ quoth he, 
iVoiii him that would have forced me to dye ? 

Anri is the ;iuint of death now turnd fro mee, 
iiiat 1 may tell this liafdem* history?* 

* IVare nought,’ quoth he, * no dauiigcr now is nye.* 
' Then hhall I you recount a ruefull cace,’ 

Said he, * the which with this unlucky eye 

* I late beheld ; and, had not greater grace 

jVIe reft fruiti it, had bene partaker of the place. 

** * 1 lately chaunst (would 1 had never chaunst !} 
With a fayrv knight to keepen compaiiee. 

Sir Teruiri hight, that w'e.H hiniselfe advaunit 
In all afTayres, and was both bold and free. 

But not so happy as mote happy bee ; 

He lov'd, as was his lot, a lady gent. 

That him again lov'd in the least degree ; 

For she was proud, and of too high intent, 

And ioyed to see her lover languish and lament i 

“ * From whom rctourning sad and comfortlene* 
As on the way together we did fare. 

We met that villen, (God from him me hlesMf) 
That cursed wight, from whom I acapt whylearcis 
A man of hell, that calla himselfe Despayre : 

Who 6ret us greets, and after fayre areedea 
or tydinges straunge, and of adventuree rare : 

So creeping close, as snake in hidden weedes, 
loquireth of our states, and of oor knightly deedea. 


** * Which when be knew, and feit our feeble bartt 
Embost with bale, and bitter by ting griefa^ 
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* IVitYi vrliit'b stul instrnmf^nt of busty deatby 
'I'haf wofttll lover, loatbini; longer ligUt, 

A wvJe vyay made to let lorth bvmg breath. 

Ihil I, more tearful or more lucky wight, 

Dismayd with that deformril diMcall sight, 

Flt'iid fast away, hulfe dead with <l>iiig feare ; 

Ne \el assur’d «»l’ life \i\ \oii, sir knight. 

Whose like infirmity like eluiutire may heare ; 

But (.jikI you never lei hiii (Juriued spearhes heare I 

** * Tlow may a man,’ iuld he, * with idle sj»e!u‘b 
lie wonne to Mj) 0 )lf the rattle of h*-* health 1*' 

* 1 wot*',* quoth he, ‘ whom tryall late did tearli 
Tliat like would U4»t for all ihi'. worhle-, wealth. 

His sulitiie tong, lik< (liop]ntig honiiy. inealt'h 
Into the heart, and ‘'eareln'th every v.ilne ; 

That, ere one he aware, brse^rn stealih 
IlU pow'ie is t i lt, asnl weakiies <i*>th ri-maiiie. 

O never, sir, (hsire t » try iii'^ guiletiill rntitje ^ * 

** ‘ ('ertes,* .said he. Mjern e ^hal) 1 rower ii^t, 

Till 1 tlial treat louirs art iia\e heard and tryd*; : 
AnJyoii, fill' knight, wliosf natn** mote 1 retjuefit, 
Of grace ihMne unto hi', ealiin gujde.* 

‘ 1 that hiiiht Trevl'.m,’ quoth he, * will ryde, 
Against my likinu, h.o ke to do** you grace ; 

Ihit nut lor gidd nor glte will 1 ahyde 
By >•>!]. when ye ain\i‘ in thui sain»* place ; 

Imh leviM* had 1 die then sec his ilvadly taee.* 
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Which loTC had launched with his deadly darts ; 
With wounding words, and termes of foule repricfe, 
H« pluckt from us all Inqie of dew reliefe, 

That enrst «s held in lovo of lingring life ; 

Then hopele8»e, hartlesse, gan the eunnmg thlefs 
rcrsvvude usdycy to stint all further (itrife: 

To me he lent this rope, to him a rusty knife ; 


TIk' action in tiic Tat ry Qt^'cnn 
movch quick, thousjh we have seen it 
fomplained of for inotiuc: slow- It 
inovcK fast or slow, as U>e on»^ pace 
or the other is rctpilred. Here it 
moves in double-quick lime, and in 
a moment we are at the mouth of a 
Cave. AVhat thout^h it be Day? 
There are some days more diaxnal 
than any nights— and this is one of 
them ; tor know ye not that it is the 
day tfjat broods over the region of 
Despair r And have ycr never found 
yourself overshadowed by that day, 
and^ looking round, seen that you 
were in that region, while your heart 
lost all hope that it might be but a 
ghastly dream ? You^ answer-Ne- 
ver. Then be thankful to your Ma- 
ker, who by the touch of his huger 
—lighter than the shadow of a leaf 
trembling in the air«4ias turned the 
brain of genius into madness, till 
the earth swarmed prith fieads be« 


fore its and the waters wck^ 

chanired into blood. 

What though it be day ? The owl 
i« Hatihfied with its gloom, and is 
shrieking from the crairgy rlifi, 
though it be day? There is li^dit 
enough for the ghosts to see fi\ it 
one another’s faces— and what more 
would they have? You may remem- 
ber a passage in Virgil 

‘• liliic exHudirl voce^t et verba vorarktis 
Vi*a viri; nox cum ierrafi obMoura 
teneret ; 

Solaque culmiiiibus femli carmine bnbo 
Ssepe queri, ci loiigav in iletuin ilucvre 
voces.” 

Upton thought of it as Spenser 
sliowed him the Cave of Despair, 
and no man sliall ever be blamed by 
us for thinking on any occasion of 
any passage in Virgil* But were 
Uiere no other unlikeness— this one 
is sufficient to secure to each of the 
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great poetA liis right to hiR oivn in- 
hpiratiuii — night darkens VirgiTs 
picture by it** very uarnc Nox—day 
dims SpenserV ; init it isHueh a day 
as is iiuue tin adt’ul than niglit — the 
dimness showing spectacles of lior- 
ror the darkness would have hidden 
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—and acenery suitable to the things 
that people it — owls, and ghosts, and 
the carcasses of suicides. Preserve 
us, heaven I from 

** The man of Helh that calls himselfe 

Dksi'avre.’* 


“ Kiv they rome where that same wicked wight 
Ills ilwt'Hui;; low in iiii hollow cave, 
l ar iiii(!et'iieath a crj<»;,'y cliff yjdtjht, 

IhtikH. doit'fiiii, dicjiiy, likr a greedy Jiiave, 

*i Ital sfill foe r.'irrio!) c:ii <*;»'“»!*> *loth crave, 

<)i) flip nrieii-of ay duelf the gha*‘»iy 4*\vle, 

.SlMol frii: In-, hiiiriull note, which ev<'i‘ di'ave 

Tai (iipoi hanttr all olher ch** irefoll 

And ji,’ alMHii ii ghosti-s did \v;uleuiid bowle : 

'* A Oil .vll akiKit old sfetkeM and ‘>tolM oflrecs, 

\\ lo'Ci uii n,ir irull tun le ifV was e\ei seen, 

1 lid inn;); opi.n tltcja>; :ed lovkyUoics 
<J I \M!ji !. li.nl n;any v. » “liin's han^* dln'cnc, 

Villi'.' 1 .1 x>''! 1 •'* tdi*’ce<l i»n llic ct 

Ai ii vviic tli»‘ t ’.dV-*. Xirsicd there, 

I Ji <l line h< id t. tur di e,jd and doiefnll teene ; 

uu d '.inn Ij.ive t!. d, tse du]--l aporochen nearc, 
llni fli <i}liri Im-t Inm nud coiiilorted in fearc, 

'I ii.d <I.n In'vMjne i {In y enter, here liiey find 
'J lnd Mi!^*d ni.nt, l*tW’''ftn‘g on the around, 

AI I'l.v Inil '■oily in h)-, ‘-nllcin tnltid ; 

11.^ )iu Ue» lioic growen and unhound, 

In- oi'imI ln>n.; .dfout h shoulders round, 

/ind li.d ill- r.e 1 % {hi4*u;;h xvhicli hi9 holloxv eyiif 
I ■i.dj de.n.ly dnll, .uni stan-d as a«louiid ; 

IIjx i,nv le»ne cfie* kes, through jicnniie and pine, 
ere slnnnke into his iawen, as he did never dine. 


liis v"n iricni, ii'iiight hut many rairgeil clouts, 
Witli ihf'TMt'- tiifc'her pn»d and patched xvas, 

'I'ni' xxlnch lUN nak<d sides he wrapt abouts ; 

And hi’n iH^ide ilieru lav upon the eras 
A dn*:n \ na'sr, wh<*se i'.fe awa\ did pus. 

All xxfilliiwd in his own \et Inke-wurm blood, 
'I'hat I'nmi his w»mi»d jcl welh'd iVesh, iilu» ! 

Ill uhn h a rnvjx knife fast tixed btuud, 

And mad,' an 4fpv’n p.i',s.ige for the gushing flood.’* 


And h(f\v shbll the llod-(’roHKc com- 
bat and kill Despair? True that hftis 
not tbc prowest knight now he once 
wuH— yet Kui’cly he wdll never sink 
beneath Ruch a villain, whom it 
would be Rharno to knighthood to 
slay with knightly arms— a wretch 
unworthy even to be trodden under 
a hero's heel. Let Trevisan undo 
the rope from his own neck, and 
fasten it round that of the accursed 
caitiff, and calling on a ghost to be 
hangman, let tbe Man of Hell” be 
suspended from one of tbe ** stubs 


of trees.” The lled-Crosse, eyeing 
liixn sternly, asks if justice demands 
not that for blood there should be 
blood. But the Man of Hel),*' lean 
and squalid though he be — as an 
hungered — hideous in ragged attire 
that hides not his ffesbless bones— 
with ** hollow eyes, that looked dead- 
ly dull,** and jaws stanration^shrunk, 
is not tobefrightenedinhis own Cave, 
ei^er bj word or sword. He knows 
his power, to which all those corses 
bear witness— scores of them cold 
andbaked inblood tbatis DOW crust— 
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one by his side yet warm, and in its 
throat the knife. Without stirring, be 
keeps “Jow sitting on the ground,** 
and assails the Red- Crosse with his 
voice. 

The knight much wonders at his sud- 
den wit :** 

and well he may do — for 

That iH)or old man is greater than he 
M'eiiis.” 

To him has been given might and 
mastery even over the servants of 
the Cross. “W’hat frantic fool art 
thou ? ** he asks, ** who darest ^iva 
BO rash doom to ^ib ?’* The Prince 
of the Air had gifted him with elo- 
quence — persuasive eloquence — in 
uieluucholy moods, when the body 
hiis been wasted, and tlic soul out- 
worn, perilous if long listened to — 
fata!, if they tly not, to all that are 
woniaii-born. Deadly dull as look 
his hollow eyne, they see into the 
core of tlie human heart, and the 
most secret thoughts that may be 
lurking there, ready to rise at a 
wicked word, and gathering Into 
one passion, to drive men mad. 
Surry sights, of a truth, are there 
around and in his Cave 1 But why 
blame him because wretch after 
wretch has sought this dismal place, 
wearied of life's heavy burden, and 
laying it down, that they may get 
rest — rest— eternal rest ! 

But Spenser must tell you, in his 
own irresistible stanzas, of ^1 the 
deadly witchcraft of the Voice of the 
Cave. Let no man, as he prizes bis 
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immortal soul, ever enter into an 
argument with 

The man of hell, that calU himself 
Despair.” 

Should you at any time, at the dusk 
of the evening, and in some lonely 
place, all on a sudden see him stand- 
ing at your side, in God's name hid 
him begone— for a single whisper in 
your ear tells you who it is ; and if 
you devoutly name that name, he 
will pass by like a shadow. But if 
you enter into converse with him, 
he may hold you there till midnight 
— and as the stars go out, and the 
moon drops from the sky, you know 
not what wicked thoughts his voii-e 
in the darkuess may inspire int(» } (mi* 
heart— perhaps of death as an elermil 
sleep — untroubled by the dream 
that is for ever disturbing lile, isll it 
becomes a curse no longer to be 
borne. The dream of a last day 
of judgment for the sons of a day ! 
Penal tires to all eternity kept buiu- 
ing by a merciful God tor all tlie 
poor siniu*rK whom he had the 
cruelty to create of dust, and cliOhe 
to make the dust flesh. Believe it m»t. 
The flesh— dust that breathes, and 
thinks, and feels, has become inise- 
rable— let it avail itself of its mor- 
tality, and become again part of tlie 
insensate earth ! 

Hear now the collo(|uy betweim 
him and the Red- Crosse, and say 
if you would choose at an hour when 
your heart was sick within you— to 
chop logic with Despair. 


“ Which piteous epectacle approving trew 
The woful tale that Trevisan had told, 

Whenas the (j;entle Red*r.roase knight did vew. 

With (irie zeale he burnt in courage bold 
Him to avenge, before bis blood were cold ; 

And to the villein aayd, * Thou damned ivight, 

The author of this fact we here behold, 

Wbat justice can but iudge against thee right, 

W*ith thine owne blood to price his blood bereahed in sight ? 

‘ What franticke fitt,* quoth he, * bath thus distraught 
Thee, foolish man, so rash a doome to give ? 

What iastice ever other Sudfament taught. 

But be should die who merits not to live? 

None ela to death this man deapayring drive. 

Bat hie owne guiUie mind desarving death. 

Is theft nnlost to each bit dew to give ? 

Or let him die that loatbeth Jiving breath ?* 

Or let him die et ease that llvetb here uneatb ? 
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* Who travail^H by the wearin wariilring way. 

To como unto his wisluMl home in haste. 

Anti meetea a flood that doth his passage stay, 

Is not great grace to help him overpast. 

Or tree his IVet. that in the in'yre sticke fast? 

Most envious man, that grieve:, at neighbours gocal, 

And fond, that ioyest in the woe thou hast, 

Why wilt not let him passe that long hath stood 
Upon the baneke, yet wilt thy selfc not pas the flood 

“ ‘ lie there d<)es now enloy cleniall rest 
And happy ea^e, which thou d*iest want and crave. 

And further trom it daily w'uiidtTCbt : 

What if some little payne the passage have. 

That makes fiayleflish to leave the bitter wave? 

Ih not short payiie well borne that hriiiges long ease. 

And liiyes the to sleepe in 4|uiet grave ? 

Sleepe after toyle, port after •^tortnie seav, 

Kase after w.ine, death afterlile, does greatly please.* 

The knight nuieb woiidred .at his stiddeiii wit. 

And sayd, ‘ 'J'hi* ferine of life is limited, 

Ne may a man ]n'<»long or shot ten it 
The soiildier may not mo%e lr»»m Wc.tehfiill sted. 

Nor leave his staml, uiitiil his oaptiiitie htd.’ 

* ^\ hfi life did limit by alrnightie dooiue,* 

(iuoth he, ‘ kfiowes best the termes established ; 

And hi* that points the cenlonell hN looine, 

Doth license him dep.art at sound of morning droome. 

‘ Is ijut hia deed, what over thing ihdonne 
In hevcii and earth / did not he all create 
To die againe ' all ends that was he:*oime : 

'riieir limes in his eternull booke of I'ate 
Are writtcMi "ure, and h i\e their certein date : 

Who then <*an shIm* with ‘.tionjj Xe(’e'*>itie, 

'J’hat holds the world in his *«till-chaiinging state ^ 

Or shunrie the death (itda}tid by J)e^tillie i 
When home ol Deaih i*« come let none a^ko svhenre, nor why. 

‘ 'I'he Icji^ei life, I wote the guafei sin , 

1 he giealtr sin, the ereafer piinishmofit ; 

All lliose gieiit li.it Irk which thou loi!»ts to win, 

'I'liroiigh strife, and hlooil-'^hed, ainl ,n c’lgeinenT , 

Now |ir,iysd, heieaflcr ih.irethoii '-halt ie])ent ; 
h'or life must life, and hh.od must blood. 

Is not enough tlo'yevill lile fore<}>rnl 
For he lhat once hath mi-*'ed the light "ay, 

'I ho further lie doth goe, toe fmther he doth stray. 

*' Then doe no further goe, no further stray, 

Ihit here ly downe, and to thy lest betake, 

Th’ ill to pf event, that lite ensew'cn may ; 

I'or what hath life that may it loved make, 

.\«d gives not rather cause it lo forsake ? 

I'Vare, sicknesse, age, losse, liihoiir, sorrow, strife, 

Payne, hunger, cohl, that makes the heart to quake, 

And ever tickle Fortune, rageth rife ; 

All which, and thousands mo, do make a loatbsome life. 

** * Thou, wretched man, of death hast greatest ncedr 
If in true bailaunce thou wilt weigh thy sUte ; 

For never knight that dared warlike deed. 

More lucktesB disaventuree did amale ; 

Witnes the dungeon deepe wherein of lata 
TOl. XXZTII. SO. CCXXXIII. 2 S 
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Thy life shut uji for tleath so oft «1id call ; 

And though {food liiolc** jirolongod hath thy date, 

Yet death tluMi n onhl the like mi^thaps forestall. 

Into the u'hii h hficaltcr thou maicst happen fall. 

<< < Why then (loe:st thou, O man of sin * desire 
To drao' thy dnyes forth to their last degree? 

Is not the measure of thy sinfull hire 
lli;:h heaped up with huge iniquitcf, 
j\g.'iiiio<t the day of wrath, to burden thee V 
Is not enough that to this ladj' mild 
Thou falsed hast thy faith with periuree, 

And sold thy selfc to serve Duessa vild, 

With whom in nil abuse thou hast thy selfc dedld ? 

* Is not he lust, that nil this doth behold 
Troni highest lieven, and beares nti equall eic? 

Shall h ’ thy sins up in his knowledge fold, 

And guiltie be of thine impiede ? 

Is not his law, Let every sinner die. 

Die shall all flesh ? what then must needs he doniie, 

Is it not better to die willinglie. 

Then linger till the glus be all out ronne ? 

Death is the end of woes j die sooise, O Fairies tonne ! ’ 

Orator, philosopher, thoologer, and dome, theii illustrious Master dis- 
poet, is not Despair? No Atheist course most excellent music on 
be indeed, but an orthodox divine, the Immortality of the Soul ! But 
What was Diogenes in iiis Tub to had Despair had Ids ("ave among 
Despair in bis Ca\e? Plato! thou the olives thcMV, thy School would 
reasoriedst well when round thoe — as hare been thinned; other topics 
on thy spacious siioulders hung the he indeed would have chosen, but 
thick clustering tresses, and words of hiirety he, who could thus drive 
sweeter than honey distilled from to distraction Uie Chri^tian fouI, 
those lips, on wlio^e loses, in thy would have overcome the Ileuthen—* 
cradle, the h irrnlcss bees from easy to him would it liave been to 
Hybla or Hymettus had settled in shake the throne of Jove, who thus 
a swarm — llockcd the Athenian darkened the providence, and ixt- 
youth, to hear, in the gr(»vcs of Aca- \erted ihe attribulei5 of Jehovah. 

** The knight wns much crirnov^d ivith his speadi, 

That as a ^word’s poynt rlirough his hart dij ]H'r^e, 

And in his c’ousci^’nct' made u seerclc breach, 
knowing trew all that he did lehersc, 

And to his fresh remcmbraunce did revejst* 

Tlip ugly vpiv of his deformed ciiuus. 

That all his manly powrea it did di^per^e, 

As lie were rhanned with intdiaunted riine>, 

That of ton times he quukt, and fainted oficitlimcs. 

** III whicli am.i/.oinent vvhen the inincreauut 
Pproeivfd him to wavrr wrake and frnili*, 

(^^ hiles ticmldirig horror did hiii coriHcience daunt 
And hellish anguish did his soulo assuilv) 

To drive him to dcBpaIre, and quite to quailv, 

Hee shewd him painttMl in a table plaiin; 

The damned ghosts, that doe in torments waile, 

And thousand fceiids, that doe them endlcsse piine 
With fire and brimstone, which for ever shall rcmainc. 

« The sight whereof so throughly him r vn »; I, 

That nought but death before his eies he ' 

And ever- burning wrath before him Uid, 

By righteous eeotertce of th’ Almighties law. 
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Then fan the viHeiii him to ovtM**craw, 

And brought unto him Htvordt) ropesi iioivon, fire, 

And all that might him to perdition draw; 

And bad him elioose, what death be would desire : 

^ For death wae dew to him, that hud provukt Gods ire. 

“ But wbeiiati none of'tliem he saw him take, 

He to him raught a dagger shnrpe and ki-en, 

And gave it him in hniid : his hand did <]iiake, 

And tremble like a leal'c ol'aspin grcrrie, 

And troubled blood through his pale face was scene 
To come and goe with tidings from the heart, 

As it a ronniiig inesscjigcr had beerte. 

At last, resolved to work his fiiiull smart, 

He lifted up his hand, that backe again did stiii t.'’ 


Deapair, no doubt, had seen a 
wealc woman trembling at the mouth 
of the Cave, and afraid to venture in 
— ^hapiy the knight's leiiian, whose 
love was light, and after the suicide 
of her paramour, would soon prf>- 
V ide hersid f w i th anothe r M ak e. So 
might have thought the villaiii — for 
what could lie know of Una's heart ? 
He had never fioeu before that face 
of heaven. She swooned not— she 
Hhricked not at that dreadful sight — 
but— rushing to hin side — rescued 
the Uec!-Cioss<» from Hchpair. 

*• Out of h'*« hand i>h«‘ ihi* cur vd 

kiiil’i', 

And threw it to the ground, enraged 
rliV, 

And to him ‘luid, ‘ Tie, fn*, faint-hearted 
kni:^hr, 

What nn'.uip'd iIimu by this reprorhfiil 
sti ilV ? 

Is thi*. tin* hittiiile whirh tlofu vftunst to 
light 

With that fo’i-jnotitliul dragon, horrible 
and h. igi.t : 

“Moiin*, roiue away, IValle, feeble, 
U'Tsljy wight, 

Ne let ^aine w<>nK hewiteh thy manly 
hart, 

Ne divelish thoughts di-'inny thy rori- 
slant '^]U'i;'hl. 

In heavenly inereie-, hast thou not ft part? 
Why >honld.ot thou then de^pcin* that 
rhosen art? 

Where iiistice growe*-, ther4' grower eke 
greater graei', 

The whieh doth i|uemdi the hrund nf 
hellish suiarf, 

And that ii'-curst hand- willing doth de- 
face. 

Arise, .Sir knight, nrise, and leave fhli^- 
cursed place,’ * 

Meek and innocent was Una as tbe 
milk-whitti lamb bIio led, when first 
slie met our eyes««*but her poet^ 


lieaven-inspiied with a knowledge 
of the divine things in her being, and 
prescient of her divine actions from 
nfar, then told us of her high descent 
—and we see now the ' dauntless 
bearing of her, the daughter of a 
king. The “ lovely lady ” is trans- 
figured into a “ dreadless angel ” 
“Severe in youthful beaulv," she 
spares not the weakness of him she 
save?f. \ et what tenderness in her 
repn/aciici. ! “ Frail, feeble, fleshly 
!ghi“ she calls him — but next mo- 
ment, as it her heart misgave her-~. 
she snj h, and wo can imagine with 
what a gentle voice, 

“ Xc let v.'tirc word-- bewitch thy miuily 
hot," ^ 

Seeing him recovered or recoverin^^* 
irorn that lit eu nearly fatal, in lit r 
graiitiule U) heaven before her eyne 
what glorious, images begin to break i 
Arise, .Sir Kiiigbt, arise, and leave this 
cui’i>cil pJare. ’* 

By those two words— Sir Kniglit*' 
—he again becomes her ( hanipioii, 
and the (.'Imnipion (»f the Cx oss. 

I»p lo> rov, and thence am. untMl 
slielght," 

He lias again become, we said, 
I'na’s chain jiion, and the clmin- 
pionof the Cross. Alas! tih^l by 
tin'll pa.Sbion-fit ho sortly shook has 
been Lis bodily and his spiiitual 
frame, which hail en; then been 
reduced to utmost weakness — that 
inure unfit liiaii ever is he to pro- 
ceed on his great einjui/e. An 
easy prey would lie now prove to 
the dragon's maw — and l^na, seeing 
that the fire of life is burning low 
and almost about to expire, thinks 
to lead him to a Holy Infirmary, 
where wise physicians and tender 
nurtea minhilter and wait an disea- 
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fled Boulfl, nor allow them to leave 
its sacred quietude till they are again 
made whole. ” Our saitli 

Upton, “ is broujjht tu the House 
of Holiness to he eured oi his weak- 
nesses and diseases ; ior sin ia the 
disease of the soul : and as the body 
is to be cuied by its proper physic, 
so the moral defects and diseases of 
the mind are to be cured by mental 
physic ; and the soul is to be resto- 
red by the grace of (iod. This aun- 
cient bouse to which he is brought 
is the rw the Spiri- 

tual House mentioned by Peter. Plato 
calls these “ diets daint ” of which 
Spenser speaks, 
whicli (’iceroiranslates I'jh/ursf 
7ium h,niO} Xenophon too iroui- 

tions these daiuiy diets iiia.rr r , 
4-v»:v -5.*’ Hut belore we come 

in sight of this aiincient and mo-.t 
Holy House, we are prepared by a 
solemn stanza, full of great scriptural 
truths, to expect the power of that 
peace which passeth all understand* 
iug within its heavenly walls. 

** What mail is ho. tliat im.i'ts of flv'ch 
ly might 
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And vftine atsuranco of mortality, 

W'bich, all so sooiie as it doth come to 
fight 

.\gnirist spiritual! foes, yields by and by. 
Or from the fieldc most cowardly^ doth 
fly ? 

Ne let the man ascribe it to bis skill, 

That thorough grace hath gained vic- 
tory ; 

If any strength we have, it Is to ill ; 
liut all the good is God's, both power 
and eke will.** 

The stanza is wholly constructed 
of the spirit of sentences from the 
Old and New Testament, Cursed 
is the man that trustelh in man, and 
inaketh llesh Ins arm,” saiih Job. 
“ This is victory, even our faith,*' 
quoth the disciple whom Jesus loved. 
And what ('hrislian heart remem- 
bers not the words of St Paul r 
“ It is (b)d tvbich worketh in you 
both to wilt and to do of bis good 
pleasure." “ Here,*’ Upton ob- 
serves w'ell, the poet is all scrip- 
tural ; and tbe reader is to expect 
nothing but divinity, after this so- 
lemn opening and preparation,*' 


“■ There ^v,i^ an niicicnt luuisc not far awny, 

IbMiuwncd throughout the world for wicriMl lore. 

AiJ*l purt’ life . m» well, they ?'ay, 

It governed wa^, .a»d iiiiiiled i vcriiiore. 

Through wi''*di»n)f of a i.-ntronc grave and here, 

"Whohe oiilcy ioy was to ndirM* the needcs 
Of WJcWiitjl s<i(;|c>f, and heipe the helpclrssc pore ; 

All night -Ilf Npfiit in hidding of her hedes. 

And ali tiic day in doing good and godly deedoe. 

‘‘ D.ino* Cadia men did h#T call, ns thought 
I'roir. heavfti lu come, or ihether to arise ; 

'i’he inotlo’C ofthreo dftO"hter?«, well upbronght 
In g'»dly ihcwi-s, and godly exercise ; 

Tto* eldeU two most sober, cliast, and wise, 

1‘jdelia and Speran/,!!, \irgiiis were. 

Though spon-.d, yet w;tniinir wedlock's solonui/e ; 

Hut laire Cdiaiiva to a lovely fere 

AVas liiickcd, and by him had many pledges dere. 

“ Arrived there, the dorc they find fast lockt j 
Uor it was warely watclied night and day, 

For fearo of many foes ; hut when they knockt. 

The porter opened unto them streight way, 
lie was an aged syi'c, all hory gray, 

With lookes full lowly cast, and gate full slow. 

Wont on a stafTe Ins ffeble atepa to slay, 

Might llumilta. They passe in, atouping low, 

For streightaod narrow was the way which he did t-how, 

** Each goodly thing is hardest to begin ; 

Hut entred in, a npacioui court they see, 

Hath plaifie and pleaaaunt to be walked In, 
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Where them doee meete n fraiicklin faire and 
And ciitertaiiies with comely courteous glee ; 

His name was Zele, that him right well became, 

For ill his speaches and behaviour hee 
Did labour lively to expresMe the same. 

And gladly diil them guide, till to the hall they ‘*nmo. 

There fayrely them reecivea a gentle aquvie. 

Of niyld demeaiiiit'e, and rare courtesei, 

Kiglit cleanly clad in comely sad attyre, 

In word and deede that sbewd great modcstee. 

And knew liis good to all of each degree. 

1 light llevereiuM* ; he them with speuches meet 
Does faire entreat ; no itoiirtiiig nicetep, 

Ihit s mple, trew, and eke unfained sweet, 

A-s might heroine a sijuyre, so great persons to greet. 

“ And after vvardes them to his dame he leades, 

That aged dame, the lady of the jdare, 

Who all thi'i while was liusy at her bcades ; 

Which doen. she up arose with seemly grace, 

And toward them full irialronely did pace; 

Where, when that fairest I'lia she beheld, 

Wfll she knew- to spring from hevenly race, 

Her lieui t nith ioy unwonted inly Bweld, 

As Iceling Wondrous i^uulort in her weaker eld. 

“ And her embracing, said; • O happy earth, 

Whereon thy innocent feet due ever tread ! 
l\tost xertuoijs >irgin, borne of hevenly berth, 

'J’hul, to icdeenie thy woefull parents head 
From t>rjms rage, and ever-dying dread, 

Hast waiuhetl through the world now long a day, 

Vett ceassest not thy weary soles to lead ; 

What grace hath thee now hethcr brought this way ; 

Or doen ihy fccldc feel unweeting hethcr stray? 

* Straunge thing it is an errant knight to see 
Here in this place; or any other xvight. 

That hethcr lurncs his steps ; so few there bee 
'J’hiit chose the narrow' path, or sceke the right! 

All krepc the broad high way, and take delight 
With many r.tiher for to goc astray. 

And be partakers of their evill plight, 

Then with a fiMV lo walke the lightest way 
01 foolish Men. why hast yo to your own decay?* 

** * 'rhy sclfc lo see, and tyred litnbch to rest, 

O Matroiie sage.!’ ijiiotli she, ‘ I hethcr came; 

And this good knight his way svith me addrest, 

Ledd w’ilh thy piaysesHiid broad- blamed fame, 

That up to heveu is blowtie.* The auucient dame 
Him goodly greeted in her modest guyse. 

And enterteynd them both, as best became. 

With all the cmirtMes that she could devyae, 

Ne wanted ought to shew her bounteous or wise. 

** Thus as they gaii of soiidrie thhigcs devise^ 

I^ie I two most goodly virgins came in place, 

Ylifiked nnne in nrme, in lovely wise; 

With countenance demure, and modest grace, 

They tiumbred even steps and equall pace ; 

Of svhich the tldest, that F'idelia bight, 

Idke sunny beames threw from her obrlatall fli^> 
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That could have dazd the rath babahlei''a ti^sht. 

And round abouf her head did abine like heveo’e li||ht. 

‘‘ She was araini ail in lilly white, 

And in her ri^dit hand hoi*e a cup of 'igold, 

AVith wine and water flld up to the higbt, 

In which n serpent did fainiaclfc enfold, 

That hitrruur made to all that did behold ; 

Hut she 110 whitt did chauii|;a her oonetant mood: 

And in her other hand she feat did hold 
A tfooke, that was both atgad aod seald with blood ; 
WtitM’in datke tilings were writt, bard to be underatood. 


** Her younger sister, that Sperauza bight, 

AVa *4 elad in bhu\ that her beseemed ireil ; 

Not ;in so cliearefull seemed she of sight, 

An was her sister ; whether dread did dwell, 

Or iuiguish, in her hart, is hartl to tell : 

Upon her arme a silver anchor lay, 

AVhereon she leaned ever, as befell : 

And ever up to heven, aa she did pray, 

Her stedfa-'t eyes were bent, no swarved other way. 

They, seeing Uiia^ towardes her gan wend, 

AVho them encounters with like ctuirtesee j 
T^Iuiiy kind speeches they betweene them spend, 
And greatly ioy each other ftn* to see : 

Then to the knight with fchamf^a««t tnodcstie 
They turne themselves, at Unacs aie<‘Ke reijucst, 
And him salute with weU«bei«!«»Hiiiig glee ; 

AVho htirc them 4 juit(*>», as him Itcsecmed best, 

.\nd guodly gan <l}‘-"oursc of matiy a noble gesl.’^ 


Where shaU we Reek, and, seek* 
ing, find Huch RAcred poetry as this, 
out of the Book liy wii'u’h it was in- 
spired r' By humility we ent'U' 
into ^race,” and lh(*reforn humility 
here keeps the keys of the House of 
Holiness. “ Knock, and it shall he 
opened unto you j” and Spenser 
bays,— 

'* When ihi'V knockf. 

The porter opened unto them streight 
way.” 

“ Narrow i.s the way which leadeth 
unto life ; ” and Speiiaer says, — 

— •** They pa'isc in, ^touptng low ; 
For streight and narrow was the way 
which he did show.” 

Upton bids us “ ciLserve llo pro- 
gress of Christian graces ; beginning 
with humility, we should iWocced 
with being zealous of good works. 
Zeal is here drawn courteous— not 
a malignant and sour zeal.” And 
how beautiful Is the behaviour of 
Reverence ! That Christian feeling 
which knows its good to all of 
each degree/' subordination being 
in religion, because hi nature. 


What observance— still, sweet, and 
graciotis — as l^na and the Red- 
(Aofi.se are orderly conducted to the 
inner chain Iter where Dame Cielia 
dwellfi ! She knows Una at a look ; 
and how tender is that reception ! 
How graciouH, too, is thfj (iodly Ma- 
tron,” to that warlike man who has 
arrived, hand in hand with Truth, in 
her peaceful house ! And how preg- 
nant these few words ! 

.Sifuiinge tiling it U an armtid knight to 

see 

Here in thifl place.” 

The fiisters Faith and Hope are 
goodly virgins ** indeed— yet as 

“ They, seeing Una, towards her gan 

wenU,” 

Nor Faith, 

** Who was araied all in lilly white/’ 
u<»r Hope, who 

*• Was clad in blew, that her beseemed 
wclir' 

lovelier than she In her white wim- 
ple and black stole ! And do not our 
hearts burn within us to see Una, 
after ail her sorrows, enfolded in 
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such embrace! At first sight, they 
see that she is their sister — and at 
first sight the wanderer returns their 
love, 

“ Many kind speeches they hetwoeiie 
tlieni spend. 

And greatly ioy cue»t other for to see ! ’* 

Whieli of the Three, think'st thou ! 
iiiy Mary I is the moMt beautiful ?— 
Faith is the elder of tlie Two, whose 
» dwelling is in the House of Holiness. 
Site can be none other than saving 
and justifying Faith — even the same 
Spirit who, on Sabbath, — all unseen 
her presence, but felt In the hush, — 
guides ihy hands as they turn tlm 
holy page, and lets fall from her 
eyes the light by which tliine read 
the letters of life I Her countenance, 
thou seest, is fixed in sweet compo- 
sure, and changes not — for she is as- 
sure<l of heaven. A halo is round 
her head — a type of her divinity ; 
and, lo ! in her right hand a Cup. 
I'he primitive ('hnstiaiis mixed wine 
and water iu their sacrament — and 
the serpent coiled tben iii. 

“ That borrour made to all tluit did be- 
hold," 

is an (Mnbiein of Eternity — yea, the 
serpent lifted up iu the wilderness 
was, thou know ost, the type ol the 
.:rt :it 1^1) iaii of Souls lilted up on 
itie C loss. Ao need lo tell tliee what 
iSook \i in her ether hand — “both 
signed ami scaled with bluod/^-— 
Wjiy should not Hope, ivho is 
youucer than Faith, have so cheexful 
a t'oiiiiU'uance 't VMiy should the 
poet have said ot her, wliu yet looks 
so happy, — 

Wbrilier dread diddw'rll. 

Or augui^li in her bai t, is iiurd to teii V ’ 

Because Faith is without fear — 
wlnreas fear beats in the heait of 
Hope— but not so as to disturb her 
— unless at times wdieu she has been 
left too long alone — and then she 
seeks her sister's bosom, and her 
heart is stilled. Her robes aro blue, 
because she loves the colour of the 
sky— and so are her eyes. Of oUter 
light how could they be? Since 
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** Ever up to heven as she did pray. 
Her stead fait eyes were bent, nc •iwarved 
other way.” 

So cheerful as Faith she may not be 
—yet more cheerful is she than any 
other being on earth beside; and 
well may sue be so, leaning on that 
silver anchor, whose support is sure. 
Between the Two stands Una — and 
daughters seem they now of one 
mother— nor is either Faith or Hope 
more beautiful than Truth. 

('mlia. Faith, and Hope have long 
been discoursing with I'na and the 
Red* Crosse “ of many a noble gest 
but now Cselia the godly matron tells 
that 'tis the hour for rest. 

** Then said the aged Cfelia; * Dearedame, 
And you, good sir, 1 wote that of yuure 
toylii 

And labors long, through W'hich yc hethcr 
camp, 

Ye both for wearied be ; tberefore a whylc 
1 rend yon rest, and to your bowres re- 
royle.* 

Then called she a groorue, that forth him 
ledd 

Into s goodly lodge, and gaii de>»poiIe 
Hf puissant urines, and laid in easie bPiM : 
His nain rwas Meeke Obedience rightful- 
ly aredd.*' 

All night long, Una lies thinking of 
her R«^d-Crusse, and w’eeping for 
sake of his soul. True that she had 
baved him from Despair, and now in 
the House of Holiness he is lulled 
asleep. Jlumblc, zealous, reverent, 
obedient lie had shown himself to 
be, the few houis he had been with- 
in its walls. Since first the ''plain 
clotvnibh young man had clad him- 
self in heavenly arms, many a good 
fight had he fought, but he had met 
too with fatal overthrows. On part- 
ing with Prince Arthur, the knight 
had given him his Saveour's testa- 
ment ; but alas ! be had shown ere 
then and since, that he had not com- 
mitted it to the memory of his own 
heart — 

Tbuugh writt with gulden lettm rich 
uiid bravp, 

A worke uf wondrous grace, and liable 
sullies tp save.” 

The Red- Crosse must be initiated 
by Fidelia into the mysteries of re- 
ligion. 


" Now wbwi their wearls llmbes with kindly reel, 
Anti bodice ware refresbt with dew repast, 

Fayro Unn gan Fidelia fayre reiiuest, 

To hav^ hjvc killght into to sokoeiebeusplMts^ 
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Tbit of her heavenly learning be mighl: taste. 

And heare the wisedom of her wordes divine. 

She graunted ; and that knight so much agraste, 

That she him taught crlesiiall disci|>linp, 

And opened hi*! dull eyes, that light mote in them shine. 

“ And that her Hucred bookc, with blood ywritt. 

Thfit none could rcade except she did them tearh, 

She unto him disclosed every whltt ; 

AthI heavenly documents thereout did preach, 

(Tliat weaker witt of in an could never reach) 

Of God, of grace, of iu’^tice, of free-will ; 

That wonder was to henre her goodly speach ; 

For she was liable with her wordes to kill, 

And roysenpaifi to life the hart that she did thrill. 

And when she list pourc out her larger spi ighi, 

She would commauiid the hasty Sunne to slay, 

Or backward turne his course from Hevens hight ; 
Sometimes great bustes of men she could dismay ; 
Dry-shod to passe she parts the floiids in tway; 

And eke huge raouiUaines from their native seat 
She would command themselves to heare away, 

And throw in raging .sea with roaring threat ; 

Almightie God her gave such powre and puissaunce great. 

“ The faithfull knight now grew in little space. 

By hearing her, and by her sisters lore. 

To such perfection of all hevenly grace, 

That wretched world hegari for to abhore. 

And mortal] life gaii loath as thing foilore ; 

Greevd with remeinbrutice of his wicked ivayes, 

And prickt with anguish of hie ainnes so sore. 

That he desirde to end hia wretched dayes : 

So much the dart ol sinfult guilt the aoule dismaye* ! 

*' But wise Speranr.o gave him comfort sweet, 

And taught him how to take assured hold 
I' poll her silver anchor, as was meet ; 

Kis has his sifiiie.s so great and manifold 
Made him forget aii that Fidelia told. 

In this distiTiisied doubtfull ogony, 

When him his clearest Una did behold 
Disdeiiiing life, desiring leave to d}o, 

She found her self** a'.sajld with great perplexity." 


In her distress Una goes to CSulia, 
and implores comfort from hcM' 

Who well accpiahitcd with that im- 
mune plight 

‘Which siiifull horror woik^K in wounded 
hart ; ” 

and Caelia sends to the K*h 1- Crosse 
a leach 

The nbich had great insight 
In that disease of grieved conscience, 

And well could cure the same ; his name 
was Patience.*’ 

.Salves and medicines had he for 
many a malady of the soul, but it 
was beyond even his skill, to purge 
or heal 

Inward corruption and inffcted tin.’* 


So the Uod-Crosso clothed himfself 
in sackcloth and ashes; and Pen- 
nauce every day did “ disple him *’ 
with an iron whip; and Uemorse did 
so prick his hart 

“ 'J liat drops of bhwd thence like a well 
did play ; 

And Rad Ucpeutaunce usetl to embay 
His body in salt water smarting sore, 
ihc filthy blottes of sm lo wash away. 
So in h/iort space thci/did to health nstrrr 
Thfr man that would not fiv^^ hut crsl lay 
fit dmtlwh dot r. 

In which his turment often was so great, 
That like a lion he would cry and rore, 
And rend hit desh^ and his own synewes 
eat. 

His own dears Hjia hssring evermore 
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HU raefull shrickeB and gronings, often 
tore 

Her guiltlee»e garments and her golden 
heare, 

For pitty of his paync and anguish sore : 
Yet all with patience wisely she did 
beare ; 

For well she wist his crymc could els be 
never cleare." 

Patience and True Repentance 
than brought the Red Crosse to Una, 
and she, “joyous of his cured con- 
science, him dearly kist/* and be- 


sought him to cherish himself, and 
from his careful breast to put away 
all consuming thought. Hope and 
Faith were beautiful in their virgU 
nity as Una’s self; but not more 
beautiful than the matron and mo- 
ther Charfsaa— Charity— who had 
just “ left her fruitful nest,” and 
came to him to instruct him in her 
religious lore and love, that would 
fain bless all the human race; and 
in her task she was assisted by 
Mercy. 


“ Slic was a woman in hor freshest age. 

Of wondrous beauty, and of bounty rare, 

‘With goodly grace and comdy pei'KOiiage, 

That VI as on farth not easic to compare; 

Full oi gicat hiv'c ; but Cupid's wanton snare, 

As hell she hated ; ch.iste ill wul'ke and will : 
Her nrcke ami hrests were ever open bare, 
ri.iit a> thereof her bahes might sucke their fill; 
The rest was all iu yellow robes arayed still. 


\ miiUitndc of babes about her hong, 

Fla,\ iiig 1h( ir s|>ort« i*, that loyd her to behold ; 

Whom (.till slie fid, whiles they were we^kc and young, 
lint thru'.t them forth still as Ihej* vv'exed old : 

And on her head she wore a tyre of gold, 

A'iornd with gemntesarid owches wondrous fayre, 
Who^e pasKitig price urieath was to be told ; 

And li) her syde there sate a gentle payee 
Ol turtle do.es, ahe sitting in an yvory chayre. 


“ I’he knight and X-’na fiitriiig f.vyre her greet, 

And hid her ioy of that her happy brood ; 

Who fheni r. ipiiies viith eourCaieti seeming meet, 

And entertavnes with friendly ehearefuil mood. 

*l'hen l-na her besought, to be. ®o good 

As in her vcrtiioiis rulei to ttcboole her knight, 

Now after all his torment well withstood 
In that sad house of Peununee, where his spright 
Had pa!»t the paincs of bell and Jong-enduring night. 


“ She WAS rijjht ioyous of her lust requeat; 

Ami, taking by the hand that Faeries sonue, 

Gan him instruct in everie good behcat, 

Of Cove, and Uighteousnes, and Well todonne; 

And wrath and hatred wnrely to shonne. 

That drew on men God’s hatred and his wrath, 

And many soules In dolours bad fordonne : 

In which when him ebe well Instructed hath. 

From thence to heaven she teacbetb him the ready path. 

** Wherein his weaker wandring steps to gnyde, 

An Huiicient matrone she to her does call, 

Whiqte sober lookes her wisedom well descryde ; 

Her name waa Mercy $ well knowne over all 
*l\* be both gratious and eke liberall : 

To whom the carefull charge of him the gave, 

To Icade aright, that he should never fall 

In all his wales through this wide worldes wave; 

That Mercy in the end his righteous soule might aava.*' 

Mercy brought him ertaooues into Beadamen, vowed to the eCii^loe oF 
an holy hoapltall, * in which Seven Go4s did apend their days In all nmof^ 
von. ixxYU. NO. ccxxxiii. a o 
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entertafai those in die* 
tr^ to feed the hungry and give 
dfiw to the thirsty, to dothe the 
arikedp to relieve prisoners and re- 
captives, to comfort the sick, 
to l^urjr the dead, to provide for the 
widow and orphan. Mercy, as she 
introduced to them the Red- Crosse, 
received the reverent obeisance of 
the Seven Beadsmen. 

For of tbeSr order ebe was patronesse, 
^Jbe Chsrissa were their chiefest foua- 
deresae.** 

Tliereafter did Mercy load him to a 
hUI, where, in a iittle hermitage, 
Heavenly Contemplation meditated 
day and night on Gud and his good- 
ness, and enjoyed union witli God. 
He asks “ to what end they cloinb 
^at tedious height?” And Mercy 
answers — 

** ^ Wbat end,* quoth she, * Khnuld c&use 
ns take »uch paiue, 

But that same end, w)iich every living 
wight 


JSb. ft. IMhi^ 

Should mdfco his amrlHi* high Hsavwi to 
attaioe ? 

Is not from honoo the way, that loadeth 
right 

To that most glorious House, that gllst- 
reth bright 

With burning atarres and everllTing fire. 
Whereof the keies are to thy hand be- 
hight 

By Wise Fidelia? She doth thee reqfulfe. 
To shew it to this knight, according his 
desire.*' 

So the holy hermit conducts him to 
a highest hill, and shows him the 
new Hierusalem. 

** The c;itty of the Create King bight is 

well." 

The same that Is shown in Revela- 
tions, — “ and be carried me away in 
the spirit to a great and liigh moun- 
tain, and sb(»W'ed me that ^reat city 
the holy Jerusalem, descending out of 
heaven fioin God, lutving the glory 
of God, and her light wan like unto 
a stone most precious.” 

Then the sire reveals to him his 
lineage, and propliesies ilmt hy iii!» 
noble deeds he will liecoine the 
tutelary saint of Logliuid— 
George. 


* O hftly fiire,' quoth he, * how shall I quigbt 
The many favours I with thee have fowiirl, 

That ha^t my rwtme and nation redd aright, 

And taught the way that does to Heaven hownd ' 

This saide, adovrne be ]<H)ked to the grownd 
To have renirnd, but daxed were his eyne 
Througli pa'isiiig brightnvs, whioh did quite confound 
His feeble sence and tmi exceeding sbyne. 

So dark are vartbiy thiiiges compared to thtnges divine ! 

At last, whenas himiHslf he gnn to fynd. 

To Una back he cast him to retyre ; 

Who him awaited still with peusive mynd. 

Great thankee, and goodly meed, to that good oyre 
He thens departing gave for his paynes byre. 

So came to Una, who him toyed to see; 

And, aftf-r litle rest, gin him deayre 
Of her adventure tnindfull for to beO. 

So leave they take of Celia and her daughters three*** 


gUHttd Jf ond Cmpmt/, PauVi Work, Pdinburgh, 
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Tub history of Pitt substantiates 
In the clearest maimer two princt- 
pIpH, of the highest importance to 
the British statesman of every period 
— that the nation eminently iiouours 
political manliness; and that ito 
rank of ability, destitute of moral 
worth, can possess a permanent as- 
cendency ill the general mind. As 
an illuhtration of those principles, 
the remembrance of this first of 
British ministers is of immeasurable 
value. The minister who shall emu- 
late him in his steady intrepidity, 
pure patriotism, and stainless life, 
may scorn the assaults of party. 
The statesman who reposes his po- 
pularity on the strength of his ta- 
lents, while he insults public feel- 
ing by the Jicense of his life, must 
see in the humiliation of Pitt’s bril- 
liant rival the prognostic of his own 
decline. 

The circu instances under which 
Pitt assumed the Ministry in 1783 
Jiave been already remarked, as 
bearing the most singular likeness 
to those of the present hour. The 
strength of his antagonists, their 
connexion with the proudest part 
of the aristocracy on one side 
through North, and with the most 
violent part of the democracy pn 
the other through Fox,- their io- 
fiuence over the chief organs of 
public opinion, their power la the 
cities and boroughs, their great abi- 
lities, and their submissive msjori* 
ties in the House of Commons, 
raised a mass of obstacles, before 
which the boldest couragOi or the 
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most practised wisdom of earlier 
polity would have recoiled. No 
minister of former times had ever 
found such a rampart to storm, or, 
if he had found, could have stormed 
it. Perhaps no Cabinet, gifted with 
whatever variety of powers, could 
have broken down the prowess of 
the Opposition which in this memo* 
rable year marshalled itself against 
the young minister. It was the 
combination of talents in Pitt alone, 
the extraordinary possession by an 
individual of the various faculties 
of statesmanship.” that gave him the 
triumph; great eloquence, the cool* 
ness of age with the fire of youth, the 
circumspection of experience with 
the impetuosity of enthusiasm, the 
fine dexterity ofa consummate know- 
ledge of man kind with the straightfor- 
ward plainness of language which, 
disdaining all artifice, forced its way 
to conviction. 

Pitt’s public speaking has been 
charged with duplicity. The charge is 
a calumny of the most palpable order. 
The character of his speaking was 
clearness. Of all the great parliamen- 
tary speakers, he least appealed to 
the passions ; he never floated away 
on the wings of the Imagination ; he 
never laboured to raise a cloud 
between himself and the truili, 
and either blind his opponents or 
bewilder them with airy splendoura 
and fantastic beaut,r. His early tri- 
umphs in the House cf Commons 
bad shown with what mastery he 
could wield those customary wea- 
pons of the orator. But, from the 

2 p 
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moment when he ascended to the 
higher region of povrer, he assumed 
arms and armour of a nobler tem- 
per-logic^ vivid and resistless; 
lofty scorn, that withered where h 
smote; knowledge, purified from 
^ that was frivolous, or teinpoi-ary ; 
and language of a simpllcitf and 
"strength, that struck its meaning 
direct into the mind. 

He had refused to dissolve the 
Coalition Parliament. So far his 
policy differed from the measures 
of our contemporaries. That lesson 
is now past. But the more impor- 
tant lesson of his triumph over a 
refractory Parliament remains to 
guide later firmness, if the trial is 
still to be encountered. The whole 
pejiud has the spirit and moral of a 
"great dramatic scene, the powerful 
struggle of vigorous capacities, sti- 
mulated by the highest prize of hu- 
man ambition, the government of a 
free people ; the efforts of the 
erring side growing more violent as 
they grew more hopeless ; calmness, 
moderation, and dignity on the one 
hand, repelling every successive as- 
sault of passion — rashness, and per- 
sonal resentment on the other; the 
assailant at length exhausted, feel- 
ing his strength hourly fail before 
the imperturbable front of his ad- 
versary, at length yielding utterly, 
and seeing that ailversary advance 
from his citadel, break down the 
last remnants of resistance, and take 
full and final possession of the field. 

The expectation of the empire 
never was more awake than on the 
day of the meeting after the Recess, 
the l*2ih of January, 1764. On that 
day Pitt was to reappear in the 
House as member for Appleby ; and 
on that day Fox, at the head of the 
Opposition, was to fulfil all his old 
prognostics, that no power in the 
constitution could withstand the 
will of the Commons of England. 

On that day Fox attended early 
in his place, and to the universal 
surpriso, at an hour when the 
House was usually occupied by 
routine, at half-past two in the after- 
noon, moved tne order of the day 
for the Committee on the State 
of the Nation. His puri>ose was to 
get possetsiott of tne House, and 
prevent any business being brought 
forward until he had carried his 
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own motions. But bis speech was 
shortly interrupted by the arrival 
of the new members to be sworn, 
and, among the rest, of the man 
who was so soon to meet him in the 
most extraordinary struggle of abi- 
lity and influence that country 
had displayed. 

After the members had taken the 
oaths. Fox and Pitt rose, both pre- 
senting themselves at the same mo- 
ment, and demanding to be heard ; 
Fox on the right of having been 
already speaking, Pitt on the right 
of delivering a royal message. The 
Speaker declared that the right lay 
in Fox, unless he thought proper to 
wave it. Fox vehemently decla- 
red that lie would not wave it, con- 
temptuously adding, that the KingV 
message might be delivered after 
other business which was of fjrent 
importanev to the House was done. 
He concluded, by moving the order 
of the day. The manceuvre of si- 
lencing Pitt was shortlived, for on 
this motion he, of course, was en- 
titled to speak, and he spoke with 
dauntless determination. 1o the 
violent charge of secret influence, 
he replied iii the loftiest manner, 
^ defying calumny to biiiig a sha- 
dow of proof that he went up 
back-stairs, that he knew of se- 
cret influence; hi» own integrity 
would be his guardian ' against 
that danger, and the House might 
rest assured that, whenever he dis- 
covered any, he would not remain 
a moment longer in office.” — ** I 
have neither,” said he, . exalting bis 
voice, and fixing his eyes on the 
heads of Opposition, ** the mm«t- 
ness to act under the concealed in- 
fluence of others, nor the ftt/porrw/ 
to pretend, where the measures of 
an administration In which I bad n 
share were blamed, that they were 
measures not of my adnsing. Thin 
is the. onhf answer / shall irm* dcitjit 
to mahe on the subject, and 1 wfsli 
the House to bear it in tlieir mind, 
and judge of my future conduct by 
my present declaration.” After a 
succession of motions by Fox, Lord 
Surry moved, that ^ It la the opi- 
nion of this Committee, that, in the 
present situation of his Majesty^s 
dominions, there should be au ad- 
ministration which has the confidence 
of the House and the public.^ This 
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resolution was carried without a 
division. Lord Surry again moved^ 

** That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that the late changes in his 
Majesty'^s Councils were immediate- 
ly preceded by dangerous and uni- 
versai reports; that his Majesty’s 
sacred name liad been unconstitu- 
tionally abused, to affect tlie delibe- 
rations of Parliament; and that the 
appointments made were accom- 
panied by circumstances new and 
extraordinary, and sucii as do not 
conciliate or engage the couddence 
of iliis House.** " Dundas moved, 
that ** The Chairman do leave the 
chair.” An active debate follow- 
ed; his motion was negatived by 
23*J to 193, and Lord Surry's pass- 
ed without a division. It was not 
till tlie close of liic debate that the 
King's message was allowed to be 
heard. It related to tlie transfer of 
some (lennan troops from America. 
The House did not adjourn until 
half- past seven in the niorning. 

To tim general eye this debate 
was decisive. On the first day of 
his reappearance in tlie House, Pitt 
had been left in two minorities of 
39 and .'»4, aud beaten in five mo- 
tions, two of which were directly 
against his tenure of odice. As a 
minister, he seemed on the lirink of 
ruin. \Vith a House of ('oinmous 
raj||hg against him — totally unre- 
flttVined without doors — as totally 
destitute of offirial assistance within, 
except in tlie person of Dundas, who 
stood by him with fearless steadi- 
ness — Pitt was left aloue to meet the 
most practised debaters, tlie most 
subtle intrigue, the whole weight of 
patrician influence, and the whole 
oratory of popular partisanship. We 
liave no example furnished liy tlie 
history of senates of such a mass 
of political Influence being resisted 
successfully by any ininisier, how- 
ever mature. Yet this was the trial 
of Pitt before he had attained his 
twenty-fifth year. Panegyric may 
be lavished on public abilities, but 
when was it ever so deserved ? His 
elotiuence might have found Its equal 
in some of those extraordttiary in- 
stances of precodous faculties which 
strike the eye in the histofy of po- 
pular assemblies ; but where ill to b0 
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found the moral courage totally un- 
mingled with rashness, the judgment 
seconding the ardour, the mmost 
intuitive knowledge of the workings 
of the political mind, the combina- 
tion of the loftiest coolness with the 
most indignant and inflexible scorn 
of all that was mean, double, and hy- 
pocritical in party ? We may search 
the pages of public life in England 
in vain for a rival or a second, from 
the first day of Its legislation to his 
own. We may equally in vain 
revolve the records of Greek and 
Roman statesmanship for a man 
so gifted to save his country, and 
so eminently pei forming the great 
duty for which he was made. 

Of this day of disaster, Pitt wrote 
a brief detail to the King at Windsor. 
His Majesty immediately answered 
him in language which a defeated 
minister has seldom beard from his 
king — language of firmness, dignity, 
and unshaken confidence. The royal 
letter was in these words: 

** Mr Pitt cannot but suppose that 
I received bis communication of the 
two divisions in the long debate, 
which ended this morning, with 
much uneasiness, as it shows the 
House of Commons much more will- 
ing to enter into any intemperate 
resolutions of desperate men, than I 
could have Imagined. As to myself, 
I am perfectly composed, as 1 have 
the self-satisfaction of feeling I have 
done my duty. Though 1 think Mr 
Pitt's day will be fully taken up In 
considering witb tlie other minister^ 
what measures are best to be adopt- 
ed in the preiient crisis, yet, that no 
delay may arise from my absence, I 
shall dine hi town, and, consequent- 
ly, be ready to see him in the even- 
ing, if he should think that would 
be of utility. At all events, I ana 
ready to take any step that may be 
proposed to oppose this faction, and 
to struggle to the last period of my 
life. But 1 can never submit to 
throw myself into its power. If tliey 
in the end succeed, my line is a clear 
one, and to which I have fortitude 
enough to submit.” ♦ ^ , 

This manly and intelligent deda^ 
ration of the royal mind, is a sun^ 
dent reply to diose idle cohjectnri» 
Which the Kihg’s pet^. 
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Bonal facuUieB to be inferior to his 
station. NoUiing more forcibly ex« 
pressed, or conceived more in the 
spirit of high deliberation, could 
have proceeded from any statesnian 
in his dominions. Its results not 
less gave an answer to the equally 
idle notion that the King is constitu* 
tionally a cipher in the state. On 
this letter of the King the whole fu* 
ture turned. If he had made a pu» 
Billanimous communication to the 
minister, that minister must have 
given way. If he had even hinted at 
compromise, the minister must have 
felt the ^ound crumbling under his 
feet, and have considered thence- 
forth only how he might fall without 
degradation. But the King's solemn 
avowal that he felt the struggle as 
one in which there was no alterna- 
tive between victory and disgrace — 
the pledge that he would resist the 
faction to the last moment of his 
being, and the noble fortitude of his 
concluding words— words in which 
he evidently contemplated exile or 
the scaffold — instantly fixed Pitt's de- 
termination, and, in that determina- 
tion, 6xed the fates of England down 
to this hour. 

It is, fortunately for us, now a 
a mere matter of speculation — what 
might hare been the results of Fox's 
mastery of power on that occasion. 
He must have come to the Ministry 
as DO minister had ever come before; 
with the consciousness, that having 
vanquished the monarch, corrupted 
the House of Commons, and over- 
awed the people, he could have no 
antagonist in Lis wildest schemes of 
aggrandizement. We may perhaps 
not load him with the intentional 
guilt of conspiracy against the con- 
stitution. It is even possible, that 
from the moment of his assuming 
unqualified power, he might have 
desired to repair the breach through 
which he had stormed the constitu- 
tion. But who shall tell how far 
this feeble recompense might be 
then within his means ? He too had 
bis pledges. He bad heaped reapou- 
fiibilides on himself, from which 
escape waa impossible. He must 
have given additional power to the 
House of Commons which bad 
achieved the victory for bim. He 
must have dimintalmd the authority 
of the Lords, of which the Com- 
mons were alirays jealous, and which 


had exhibited an actual spirit of re- 
sistance to himself. Thus, Uie King 
reduced to the ihere registrar of his 
will, and the Peers amerced of their 
privileges, the Constitution must 
nave broken down before his march, 
and the Commons have been his 
body-guards. He would have be- 
come Dictator at the bead of a Re- 
public — a Civil Cromwell. But 
Cromwell, though be overthrew the 
throne, bad left the elements of the 
Constitution behind him. He bad 
not altered the constituency. Fox, 
the public advocate of a general 
change of the representation, must 
have altered the constituency, thrown 
the representation into a more po- 
pular form, and thus far prohibited 
the resurrection of English liberty. 
His first measure also would natu- 
rally have been that daring act, by 
which he had already attempted to 
master the throne, and which would 
DOW be essential to bis mastery of 
the people. The infinite treasure of 
public corruption which lay open to 
his hands in the purse of India, 
could not have been suffered to lie 
idle. The Dictator would have felt 
that he was laying the foundation- 
stone of his perpetual supremacy in 
an Indian Directory. The bill would 
have been passed, and the principles 
of the nation have been purchased 
by the lawless profusion of this 
lord of Hindostan. While this sys- 
tem was maturing and pullulating— 
while every interest of the country 
was gradually gathered under the 
shade of a government which spread 
its branches over them only to turn 
the common nutriment of national 
freedom into poison, and drop death 
on all that reposed within its circle, 
the French Revolution would have 
come. Through what scenes of rival 
horror England might have been 
destined to pass— or to what fearful 
consummation she might have hur- 
ried, while all the protecting powers 
of her constitution slept or were 
disabled— her King a captive— her 
legislature factious and corrupt — her 
popular strength fettered or fren- 
zied, may exceed all limits of lan- 
guage. To what final and universal 
ruin all Europe might have been con- 
demned by its own alternate weak- 
ness and violence, when the great re- 
atraioer of evil, England, waa helpless, 
or leading the way to iofiammatlon— » 
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a«lave bleeding away In every vein 
under the task* master, or a maniac 
toBsingita torch at the head of Euro- 
pean faction and rapine, to set fire to 
theliMt memorials of government and 
religion. Those scenes are terrors 
which roust now rest in the contem- 
plation of thathigh Providence above, 
which sees the future as the past» 
and spares man tiie misery of seeing 
the impending possibilities of a de- 
termined course of national crime. 
But once more, without the slightest 
desire to cliarge the memory of Fox 
with the willing purchase of supre- 
macy at this hideous prodigality of 
ruin, what is there to be found in 
his habits, character of heart, or 
public declarations, capable of af- 
fording security against its most 
startling extremes? Glowing, bold, 
ambitious in every feature of his 
mind— rash and intemperate beyond 
all the decorums of debate in his 
speeches — and the unhesitating and 
avowed slave of pleasure in every 
shape— self- indul^ent,contemptuous 
of public opinion in his personal gra- 
tifications — what political purity'was 
to be expected from Fox, in the pos- 
session of boundless rule, with mea- 
sureless wealth at his command, the 
patronage of an empire spreading 
over half the world awaiting his dis- 
tribution, and but one care remain- 
ing, how to make this prodigious 
prosperity bis own for ever ? 

Can it be thought the work of ac- 
cident that, in the very hour wlien 
this extraordinary man commenced 
the most daring portion of his ex- 
traordinary career, another indivi- 
dual should have been summoned to 
the public councils the direct re- 
verse of him in all but vigour of ge- 
nius? Grave, decorous, pure, too 
lofty in character to be reached even 
by libel — too manly to be shaken by 
tbe most imminent hazards— emi- 
nently honouring tbe decencies of 
private life— immeasurably superior 
to the temptations of public gain — 
severe, strenuous, and almost sacred 
in every view of personal conduct 
and national obligation; yet, instead 
of being fettered and frozen down 
by those grave qualities, bearing 
within his frame a spirit of fire, a 
noble elevation of mind which could 
soar with the highest, an aiflbition 
which spurned mi things beneath 
the consummate glory of England, 
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andaheroic devotion of heart, which, 
if the trial had come, would have re- 
joiced to mingle its ashes with the 
ashes of her last altar. In this lan- 
guage there is no exaggeration. It 
is substantiated by his iaboui^s, his 
councils, tbe impress of his whole 
policy — his life, his death. Pitt 
stamped his image and superscrip- 
tion on all that was sound and solid 
in the policy of his own day. There 
is not a great work of subsequent 
statesmanship existing, under whose 
foundations we should not find the 
coinage of that most gifted, most 
honoured, and most permanent 
name. 

Pitt, on the evening for which tbe 
royal letter appointed the interview, 
received in person a renewal of the 
King's determination. His own had 
never wavered, and now, with addi- 
tional confidence, he proceeded to 
combat tbe arts and force of faction. 
On the 14tb, he introduced his bill 
for tbe government of India, placing 
tbe poliiicai interests of tbe com- 
any under the management of a 
oard of control; but leaving the 
patronage and commerce in the 
hands of the company. But the 
Commons were still in the hands of 
Fox; and the bill, after proceeding 
a few stages, was thrown out at his 
dictation. But this question was 
rapidly merged in another, more 
** home to the hearts and bosoms” of 
the time. In allusion to some phrases 
In B speech of Mr Powis, express- 
ing his wish for an united govern- 
ment, Fox, speaking to Lord Charles 
Spencer’s motion for the removal of 
ministers, pronounced, *' that though 
he neither courted nor avoided 
union with any party, and thus bad 
coalesced with Lord North, yet that 
the present ministers had got into 
oflice by a conspiracy against the 
constitution qualifying this charge, 
however, with the personal compli- 
ment, — ” 1 venerate the character of 
the young man who holds the reins 
of government at present ; I adniire 
his virtues, and respect his ability.” 
In this debate the most remarkable 
speech was made by Duiidas.a speech 
curiously and importantly applicable 
to the question which still so strong- 
ly presses on the English mind, the 
right of the King to choose his mi- 
nisters. After congratulating the 
House on the judicial temper in 
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^Mch th^ey were evideetly about to 
treat thle great queatiuu at last, and 
denying, with contempt, the old 
charge of secret influence, he seized 
•a the main question with singular 
force end directness. 

«* His Majesty’s present ministers 
have, 1 assert, been constitutionally 
chosen by him who has the sole 
right to choose them- But, by this 
r^olution, they are to be instantly 
turned out. Sir, 1 ask, is it for their 
incapacity and insufficiency that 
you would overthrow them ? (Hear, 
hear.) Then, sir, 1 insist that their 
incapacity and insufficiency shall be 
named in the motion. Let the House 
know on what grounds they give 
their vote. Let me tell you, sir, our 
constituents will ask to know ; the 
people of England will ask to know 
why ministers, named by ids Majes- 
ty, are instantly turned out by the 
House of Commons — turned out 
before they are tried — condemned 
before they are accused ! 

“ Sir, if this resolution means any 
thing, it is in the spirit of an address, 
requesting the King to appoint a new 
»et of ministers. "1 beg, therefore, 
the House will go with me in consi- 
dering how the royal mind must 
feel, and what sort of language his 
Majesty must hold to himself upon 
auch an address. * You send me 
back the ministers 1 have just cho- 
sen. Ilru'e I not thtn a riijht to choose 
7ivj ministers / ’ ' Certainly ; yes,’ 

you will say. ‘ But then what 
crimes have they comcnitted ? Cer- 
tainly not one act of their admini- 
stration is yet passed. Are tliey, 
therefore, without the confidence of 
the House of Commons ? Are they 
men so unpopular, so incapable, so iu- 
sufficieut, that you will not bear with 
them even for a moment? Is the 
minister wlio devotes himself to the 
House of Commons particularly so 
unpopular and incapable? 1 had 
chosen him, I had singled him out, 
as a man of talents the most asto- 
nishing, of integrity the most incor- 
rupt^ of a reputation the most extra- 
ordinary. I bad imagined him the 
favourite of the House of Commons. 
I had been taught to fancy, that in 
celebrating bis name all my people 
joined in one voi<^ of praise. Is it 
for this, therefore, that the House of 
Commons thus instantly condemn 
him ? Is it on account of his unex- 


ampled reputation, that I am desired 
to withdraw my public confidence 
from such a man? It follows, no 
doubt, that you wish me to substi- 
tute characters as opposite as pos- 
sible to his. You wish me to name 
some man or men in whom 1 can 
place no confidence, some man or 
men whom my people execrate, and 
in whom 1 myself. In perfect unison 
with roy people, cannot confide. If 
such men are to be my only choice, 
if unpopularity, hatred, and distrust, 
are to be the great characteristics 
that form a minister iii these days. 
It would be matter of the sincerest 
joy to me if the House of Commons 
would permit me to wave my choice. 
Let the House of Commons name 
their minister — let them search out 
persons suited to their purposes. 
Only let me. not be forced to play 
the farce of naming to them men 
whom they have singled out, whom 
my conscience condemns on public 
grounds, and whom my people tell 
me they do not approve.’ 

** Such would be the natural aa- 
swer of a king, allowing him to he a 
man of feeling and a man of honour 
like ourselves, on such an unheard 
of address as this. This must neces- 
sarily be Ifis private sentiment and 
soliloquy on the occasion. There- 
fore, I would beseech the House at 
once to name the meu in whom alone 
they are determined to confide. We 
know their names already. Let us 
bring in a bill naming the right hon- 
ourable gentleman and tim noble 
lord exclusive ministers of this coun- 
try /wr a term i^f years ; fot that, sir, 
is like plain English of the resolu- 
lion. Except, indeed, that by the 
present motion, the House of Lords 
IS exempted from any share in the 
noroinatioo. Whereas, if it were a 
bill, it would not be the House of 
Commons alone that would name 
the ministers of this country.” 

To the statement made by Pox, 
that this was not a question, wlio 
should be minister ? but a great 
constitutional question, Dundas Ir- 
resistibly replied — " I meet the 
House on that ground, and I request 
no more favour than this, that every 
man who tliiiika with the right hoa^ 
Durable gentleman, that tbia it not a 
questipn, who sh^l be minister ? 
will vote with him, and I am con- 
tent that only the real ahall TOlUi 
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with me. I feel on this ground per- 
fectly sure of finding myself to-night 
in a most respectimle majority. I 
hare no personal objections to the 
noble lord, or the right honourable 
gentleman. It is upon clear constitu- 
tional grounds that 1 resist this vote; 
and 1 call upon the independent part 
of the House to stand forth, and main- 
tain the character, the moderation^ 
for thus, I will venture to say, they 
willmosteffectuallymaiutain the true 
consequence-— of the British House 
of Commons. Let the House look 
well to its conduct this night; for 
this night It is about to decide what 
ts the CoiMtituiion uf this country. 
The assumption of power and privi- 
leges which did not belong to it has 
once proved the overthrow of this 
Constitution. We are verging to- 
wards the same precipice again—we 
are claiming to ourselves the right 
of appointing ministers — we are ois- 
claiming the nomiuatiou of bis Ma- 
jestj’ without cause and without 
triaiy 

On this day Pitt was again defeat- 
ed ; the resolution was carried by 
to 18L On the Friday follow- 
ing he was defeated once more; 
and the commitment of his India 
hill was thrown out by 222 to 214. 
On the strength of this victory Fox 
moved the same night for leave to 
bring in a bill for the regulation of 
Indian affairs, which he declared to 
be similar to his former one. Leave 
was given; and Fox, flushed with 
success, peremptorily demanded of 
the minister whether it was the in- 
tention of tlie Cabinet to dissolve 
Parliament, and prevent the pro- 
gress f»f the bill. A new and curious 
scene was now exhibited. Pitt, with 
all his promptitude to speak, showed 
that he could not be compditd to 
answer. Fox, at the close of his 
speech, haughtily called on the 
minister “ to rise and declare ex- 
plicitly what was the true construc- 
tion to be put on the King's lan- 
guage as to the continuance of the 
session.** Pitt did not rise. Sir Grey 
Cooper then assailed him, declaring 
dtat ** if Mr Pitt persisted in his si- 
koce, the House should come to 
some resolution on the subject” 
' A loud and general cry was now 
uttered from Opposition for Pitt to 
He was immovable. Fox then 
. itacted ftom his seat, and, after a 
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violent harangue, pronounced 
he could not spMk of the snlky si- 
lence of the right honourable gen- 
tleman in any ottier terms than those 
indignation.’* Pitt still made no 
reply. Mr Dempster next attacked 
him, and declared against a dissolu- 
tion. No notice was taken of the 
new assailant The House was now 
in an uproar; and the most vebe« 
ment cries called on the minister to 
submit Still he merely smiled, and 
did not condescend to utter a word. 
Generd Conway then rose in great 
warmth, and, after upbraiding him 
for the contemptuous nature of his 
silence, exclaimed, that ** Ministers 
bad come into power in secrecy, and 
were determined on retaining it by 
corruption.” Adding, “ that they 
were now about to dissolve Pai'iia- 
ment after sending their agents 
through the country to bribe the 
electors.'* Pitt now rose ; but it was 
to call Conway to order; desiring 
him to specify the instances where 
corruption had lieen attempted; and 
telling him that lie could not prove 
his assertion, and that the assertion 
which he could not prove be ought 
not to havt mode. **No man,” said 
he, loftily, " by whatever artifice,— 
by affected warmth, or real anger, 
— shall draw me aside from that 
purpose which on mature delibe- 
ration I have formed. Individual 
members have no right to call u{^ 
me for replies questions involving 
in them great public considerations. 
Nor is it incumbent on me to answer 
interrogatories put in the harsh lan- 
guage that has been used.” Then, 
turning to Conway, and sternly re- 
buking him for the intemperance of 
his expressions, he electrified the 
House with one of those fine remem- 
brances of the classics which never 
failed him. Slightly touching on 
that obvious disp^ty of their years, 
which might have justified intem- 
perance on his side, while it should 
have produced gravity, wisdom, and 
moderation on that of the old gene- 
ral, he said, in the words of Scipio 
to Fabius,— ” SI nuHa alia re, modes- 
tia certe, et temperando linguam^ 
adoheeem setiem vicero.” 

All the leading members of Op- 
position BOW successively repeated 
the demand; soma with dexterity, 
some with violence,all urgmitly,aiid 
all tn vain. At leog^ FoXylu^pehtso 
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of vanqulBhing hlB determination, 
rose, for the fourth time, “ to ex- 
press bis astonishment at the right 
nonourable gentleman’s silence, 
wbicb he felt to be au^ insult to the 
House;’* and, at two in the morn- 
ing, moved an adjournment to the 
next day, when “he hoped members 
would attend, to take proper mea- 
sures to vindicate the honour and 
assert the privileges of the House.** 
The next day was Saturday, an 
unusual day for debate, but no time 
was to be lost iu discharging the full 
wrath of the Commons on the iin- 
perturbahle minister. The thr€*at- 
ened debate, however, produced 
nothing more than a tearful speech 
from Mr Fowls, who, though a 
grave and an able man, had the ri- 
diculous habit of weeping on all 
occasions when he was much exci- 
ted, and a promise from Pitt that the 
House should not be dissolved ** be- 
fore Monday,** So trilling was the 
result of a menace which was to 
have swept the Ministry into obii- 
Tioo. 

But other causes were now be- 
ginning to operate. The contest 
between the two great rivals had 
already awakened public attention. 
On one side was seen Pitt standing 
alone ; on the other the whole force 
of Opposition. The national admi- 
ration grew night after night at the 
bold resistance of the young mini- 
ster, at the extraordinary and vari- 
ous ability of his defence, bis rea- 
diness to meet every new shape of 
difliculiy, and the matchless re- 
sonreea' of eloquence, argument, 
and information which every debate 
exhibited only more and more. The 
subject of a dissolution was again 
urged on him by his friends, and 
even by the highest authority. The 
King, convinced of the irreclaim- 
able spirit of Opposition, strongly 
recommended the measure. In a 
letter of the 2dth of this month, he 
said— “ The Opposition will certain- 
ly throw every difficulty in our way. 
But we must be men; and, if we 
mean to save the country, we must 
cut those threads which cannot be 
unravelled. Half measures arc 
ever puerile, and often destiuctive.** 

If additional evidence of Pitt’s 
judgment were required, it would 
be given in the highest sense by 
his decision in this Instance. The 


dissolution would palpably have 
relieved him of difficulties suffi« 
cient to overcome any steadiness 
but his own. It would have shown 
to all men the resolute temper of 
the King; would have largely di- 
minished the number of liis oppo- 
nents, and in all events would have 
respited the minister from that per- 
petual contest which impeded the 
whole busiqess of the country. He 
now pondered the questiou again. 
He came to no hasty decision ; gave 
full weight to every circumstance 
against his own opinion, and finally 
reverted to his former determina- 
tion of waiting till a more fiuing 
time. His reasons were these; he 
felt that the country, though awa- 
king, was not yet sufficiently awake ; 
that the conflict betw'een the House 
and the constitution was not yet suf- 
ficiently understood to produce any 
eflective loss of power to the Oppo- 
sition ; that Fox must be left to take 
his course in those precipitate mea- 
sures which would inevitably alien- 
au? the national feeling; and that, 
w'lien those things w'ere done, and 
not till then, w^ould be the time. 
Then a dissolution would displace 
the strength of the combined party 
for perhaps a long period of years. 

During this deliberation, au efibrt 
which excited great attention was 
made by a metuing of country gen- 
tlemen at the St Alban’s tavern, 
beaded by Powis, Marsbam, son of 
Lord Romney, and Grosvenor, mem- 
ber for C^hester, to form a union of 
the leaders on both sides, and pacify 
the House. I'his attempt, founded 
much more on zeal than on discre- 
tion, soon fell to the ground. Pitt 
answered the proposal by saying 
“ that he should be happy to co- 
operate with the wishes of so re- 
spectable a meeting iu forming a 
more extended administration. If It 
could be dune with ptincipie and 
honour.” The Duke of Portland, as 
the organ of the Opposition, answer- 
ed in a more imperious tone— “ That 
he should think himself happy in 
obeying the coinmands of so re- 
spertaiile a meeting; but the great* 
e.Ht difficulty to him, and, he ima- 
gined, the greatest difficulty to Mr 
Pitt, ufts AJr Pitt's beintf in ojfict t** 
'ibis answer should have been 
regarded as setting the question at 
rest ; for no man of common sense 
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could have expected that Pitt would 
direbt himself of his authority mere* 
ly to give his opponents an advan- 
tage ; and, after thus acknowledging 
his inability to sustain himself, hope 
to mill from his weakness what he 
could not obtain by his strength. 
On a further application, Pitt pro- 
posed to the King, that, to gratify 
the wishes of the St Alban’s meet- 
ing, he should be permitted to have 
an interview once more with the 
Duke of Portland, ** for the purpose 
of forming an united ministry.** 
The proposal was received by his 
Majesty with surprise and agitation. 
But he replied, next morning, by the 
admirable letter, which it is due to 
his memory to give:~ 

** Queeti^n House^ 30 m. past 10, a m. 

“ I'tbrwny 15 , 1784 . 

^ Mr Pitt is so well apprized of 
the miirtification 1 feel at any possi- 
bility of ever again seeing the heads 
of OppoHiiion in public employ- 
ments, and more particularly Mr 
Fox, whose conduct has not been 
more marked against my station in 
the empire than against my person, 
that he must attribute any want of 
perspicuity in my conversation last 
night to that foundation. Yet I 
should imagine it roust be an ease 
to his mind, in conferring with the 
other confidential ministers this 
morning, to hare on paper my sen- 
timents, which are the result of un- 
remitted consideration since he left 
me last night; and which he has my 
consent to communicate, if he judges 
it right, to the above respectable 
persons. 

** My present bituatlon is perhaps 
the most singular that ever occurred 
iu the annals of this or any other 
country; for the House of Lords, by 
a not less majority than near two to 
one, have declared in my favour; 
and my subjects at large, in a much 
more considerable portion, are not 
lesa decided. To combat which. 
Opposition have only a majority of 
twenty, or, at most, of thirty. In tlie 
House of Commons, who, 1 am sorry 
to add, seem as yet willing to pre- 
vent the public supplies. Though 
1 certainly have never much valued 
popularity, yet I do not think it is 
to be despised, when arising from a 
rectitude of conduct, and when it is 
to be retained by followingtbe same 
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respectable path ; which conviction 
makes me esteem that of duty, aa 
calculated to prevent one branch of 
the Legislature from annihilating the 
other two, and seizing also the exe- 
cutive power, to which it has no 
claim. 

1 confess 1 have not yet seen the 
smallest appearance of sincerity in 
the leaders of Opposition to come 
into the only mode by which 1 could 
tolerate them in my service — their 
giving up the idea of having the Ad- 
ministration in their hands, and co* 
ming in as a respectable part of one 
on a broad basis. And therefore f, 
with a jealous eye, look on any 
words dropped by them, either in 
Parliament or to the gentlemen of 
the St Alban's tavern, as meant only 
to gain those gentlemen ; or, if car- 
rying further views, to draw Mr 
Pitr, by a negotiation, into some dif- 
ficulty. 

** Should the ministers, after dis- 
cussing this, still think it advisable 
that an attempt should be made to 
try whether an Adininistratlon can 
be formed on a real, not a nominal 
basis; and that Mr Pitt, having repeat- 
edly, and as fruitlessly, found it im- 
possible to get even an interview on 
what Opposition pretends to admit 
is a necessary measure, 1 will, 
though reluctantly, go personally so 
far as to authorize a message to be 
carried in my name to the Duke of 
Portland, expressing a desire that 
he and Mr Pitt may meet to confer 
on the means of forming an Admi- 
nistration on a wide basis, as the 
only means of entirely healing the 
divisions which stop the business of 
the nation. The only person I can 
think, from his office, as well as per- 
sonal character, proper to be sent 
by me, is Lord Sydney. But shopld 
the Duke of Portland, when required 
by me, refuse to meet Mr Pitt, more 
especially upon the strange plea he 
has hitherto held forth, 1 must here 
declare, that 1 shail not deem it right 
for me ever to address myself to 
him again. 

** The message must be drawn on 
paper, as must every thing in such a 
negotiation, as far as my name Is 
concerned. And 1 trus^ when I 
next see Mr Pitt, If, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, the other minis- 
ters shall agree witli him in thinking 
such a proposition advisable, that he 
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will bring a sketch of such a mes* 
sage for uy Inspection. 

« Geougb R.” • 

• lu this transaction another evi« 
dence was given of Pittas matchless 
judgment. It is not to bo supposed 
that he could ever Jiave voluuuriiy 
nought an union with Fox. Their 
habits, principles, and views were 
no palpably irreconcilable, that the 
one must have been master and 
^e other slave. Pitt, by making 
the first concession, must have been 
regarded as prepared to sink still 
lower, and the King and the Minis- 
ter must have been finally in the 
cbilns of Fox. This was the result 
to which his Majesty evidently look- 
ed, and which influenced bU strong 
dislike to the Interview. It is no 
dishonour to the Sovereign to have 
conceived his penetration only se- 
cond to that of the Great Minister. 
Fitfs resolve was fixed, lie rea- 
soned, that a compliment paid to tlie 
country gentlemen would not be 
thro wo away; that the nation would 
be pleased by seeing him stubborn 
only to bis antagonists in the House, 
but complying to his wellwishers 
without. He equally felt tlial Op- 
position was totally insincere; that 
nothing would content it but the en- 
tire power of the State; and that 
the negotiation, commence how it 
might, must be shortlived. The ad- 
vantages of moderation, sincerity, 
and success, would he then on his 
side, and the national feeling would 
finally be still more amply turned 
in his favour. 

The result, step by step, realized 
the prediction. The King's mes- 
sage was delivered on the same day 
to the Duke of Portland, signifying 

his Majesty’s earnest desire that 
bis grace should have a persomd 
conference with Mr Pitt, for the pur- 
pose of forming a new Administra- 
tloo, on a wide basis, and on fair 
and equal terms.” The blunders of 
. Opposition in this crisis seemed to 
hare been laid on them by a spell. 

actoaliy considered this mes- 
sage as a virtual lesignation of mi- 
nisters, ami a virtual ahandonnient 
of them by the King; and proceed- 
ed with the arrogance of men assu- 
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red of triitaiplt. Belere he would 
even condescend to an interview, 
the Duke of Portland haughtily de- 
manded what waa the meaning of 
the word **e{/ual** in the mesaagia. 
The word **fnir^* said he, migte 
stand, as any arrangement they 
should come to might he faib. But 
he re<] aired of Mr Pitt to inform 
him what be understood by the word 
equal** Pitt’s answer was, natu- 
rally, that the meaning of the word 
might be best explained in a perao- 
nal meeting. The duke persisted, 
that he could not meet Mr Pitt 
until the word were explained.” 
But Pitt was not to be thus brow- 
beaten into preliminary submission; 
and the trc^aty broke off at once. 
The St Alban’s meeting, evidently 
chagrined, passed a final resolution 
— “ That this meeting, having heard, 
with infinite concern, that an inter- 
view between the Duke of Portland 
and Mr Pitt Is prevented by a doubt 
respecting a suujh wv/iy/, are unani- 
mously of opinion, that it would he 
no dishonourable step in either of 
the gentlemen to give way, and 
might he highly advantageous to the 
public welfare.” The resolution 
was, of course, unnoticed by both 
parties : the meeting bad exliausted 
their powers of persuasion, and the 
country gentlemen went their way. 
Pitt gained all the laurels of this 
abortive negotiation. An outcry was 
attempted against his sincerity ; hut 
the transaction was too clearly be- 
fore the public. All the readiness 
had been shown on his side : all Uie 
reluctance on the other.. He had 
made the proposition : the pther had 
rejected it. He had offered the ex- 
planation and the interview: the 
other had insisted on the explana- 
tion as the price of the interview. 
The proof was complete, and the 
calumny waa heard of no more. 

The House of Lords took but a 
slight share in Uiese personal con- 
fiicts, but It had already shown 
Itself the bulwark of the r.onstltijUon. 
On the 4U} of February, on the Earl of 
Effiogbam’s two motiomi,— ” That an 
attempt in any one branch of the 
legislature to suspend the execution 
oi law, by separately assuming to 
itself a discretionary power, was 
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unconstitutfonal ; and. That the 
4oubted authority of appointisg to 
the great offices of the Executive 
Ooversment is solely vested in his 
Majesty, and that the House had 
every reason to place the firmest 
reliance on his Majesty’s wisdom in 
the exercise of this prerogative /' 
the former was carried by a majo- 
rity of 47 ; the numbers being 
lUO to 6a. The latter passed with- 
out a division! And an address, 
founded on the latter, was imme- 
diately carried, also without a divi- 
sion. The King answered the ad- 
dress ^hortly, hut expressively; de- 
claring, with marked emphasis, that 
he bad no object in the choice of 
miuUtcfrs ** but to call into his ser- 
vice the men most deserving of the 
eon f if fence of his ParUament^ and of 
the public in general.” 

Those who regard the higher sta- 
tions of life as iinuiixed felicity, may 
learn from the condition of the 
monarch of the most prosperous and 
power! ul dominion or the earth, how 
far from a bed of roses the royal 
couch may be. Probably there was 
not an individual beneath the throne, 
apart from ^uilt, who might not have 
been an object of envy to George 
the Third during the greater part of 
his reign. WiUi what natural, though 
manly, solicitude, he looked to the 
course of this trying time, may be 
estiinnted from his Tetter to Pitt on 
the fnorning of the day when those 
motions were to come before the 
Lords. After again lamenting the 
lengths to wliidi tlie House of Com- 
mons had gone, I trust,” said he, 
** that the House of Lords will this 
day feel that tbe hour is come for 
W'hirh the wisdom of our ancestors 
established that respectable corps in 
tlie state, to prevent either the 
Crown or the Commons from en- 
croaciiing on tbe rights of each 
other. Indeed, should not the Lords 
boldly stand forth, this constitutioa 
must soon be changed; for, if the 
two only remaloiog privileges of the 
Crown are infringed— that of nega- 
tiving bilJa which have paaaed both 
Houses of Parliament, and that of 
naming the ministers to be employ- 
ed—! cannot but feel, as far as re- 
gards my person, that 1 can be no 
iongerof uitilUg to this country^ nof cm 
mth honour oonUnue in thi$ isiandJ* 
The melancholy dignity of the latter 
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part of this communication, shows 
with what strong sensibility 
monarch felt bis situation, and not 
less distinctly abows tbe infinite 
hazards into which the violence of 
Opposition was on the point of pre- 
cipitating the country. Tlie retreat 
of the King would have unquestion- 
ably been tbe result of their first suc-^ 
cesses, for no man was firmer in his 
resolution when it was once formed ; 
and the result must have been either 
a regency under Fox with all the 
evils of a dictatorship, ora republic, 
or a civil war. 

This was the period to have seen 
the celebrated leader of Opposition 
in his full prowess. Fox was now 
in the vigour of life, of capacity, and 
of ambition, and ail stimulated to 
the highest pitch. The prize of all 
almost within his grasp; a single 
step would place him in the highest 
rank of an European statesman, the 
King Lis viceroy, and all that was 
substantial in sovereignty Ids own. 
The character of his mind, too, was 
loftier, more expanded, more com- 
manding, less absorbed in details, 
and more abounding in great prin- 
ciples of government, legislation, and 
action, than in the later times of his 
Parliamentary life. In the French 
Revolution he appeared only as the 
advocate of a cause, the desperate 
advocate of a fallen cause ; speaking 
still with extraordinary power, but 
throwing this power palpably away ; 
labouring fruitlessly, and with con- 
sciousness of his failure, to make 
the worse appear the better reason ; 
gradually abandoned by every man 
of eminence on his own side, strug- 
gling against the declared voice of 
Englancl ; blazoning as virtues what 
he himself could not deny to be 
crimes, though he pronounced them 
crimes of necessity ; day by day 
dragged down by the weight of a 
cause execrated more and more by 
mankind ; and forced to defend the 
abominations of the bloodiest of all 
democracies, in contradiction^ to 
every native impulse of his own birth, 
habits, and feeling, until he waa 
overwhelmed by bis fatal advocacy, 
and shrunk, self-expelled, from the 
walla of Parliamenti 
But in hie paliDy day, be was the 
leader, leaaof a pi^y,diaa of allthat 
conaatuted the rank, q^olenoe, high 
Mood, and popular pretenaion of the 
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empire ; with a crowd of men, each 
exhibiting the finest faculties— -each 
now a htatorlc name— the BurkeSy 
Sheridans, Erskines, Norths, and a 
long succession of daring, intelligent* 
and devoted adherents, aH shouting 
after his triumph, and all ready to 
drag his chariot wheels to the temple 
of victory. No man of his day, or 
of any other on the records of the 
legislature, held a station of such ac- 
knowledged and actual mastery. 
The years 1 783 and 1 784 were the 
true golden hours of Fox* ** Hope 
elevated, and joy brightened his 
crest.” Yet even in these hours, 
the original defect of his charac;ter 
for the highest honours of statesman- 
ship might have been discoverable. 
TIms blaze of Parliamentary wonder 
which surrounded him, — all the 
clouds of popular incense which 
were continually ascending before 
him,— -could not conceal that the idol 
was but the work of human weak- 
ness after all. His uiihehitating grasp 
at power wherever it came within 
his reach, — his self- confidence in his 
fortunes, — his rahh reliance on the 
distinction paid to his great abilities, 
his still more hasty calculation on his 
unchangeable popularity, — and his 
disastrous and unpiincipled con- 
tempt for those graver and nobler 
qualities, — that respect for political 
honour and personal virtue, which 
no political change has ever been 
able to erase from the breasts of the 
British nation, obviously and inevi- 
tably prepared the way for his fail* 
His whole course during this period 
was one continued blunder. No- 
thing can be clearer than that he as- 
sailed the Administration before he 
could lay down any ground for the 
assault but that they were in posses- 
sion of the power which he coveted. 
A judgment less rash would have 
waited until the new Cabinet had 
been hurried into some precipitate 
measure, or had been forced by cir- 
cumstances into some unpopular one. 
By the contrary conduct, be gave 
them tJie strong advantage of appeal- 
ing to the national justice, and plead- 
ing that they were condemned with- 
out trial. His next error was the 
perpetual obtrusion of the votes of 
Parliament as paramount to the 
authority of the King. He was here 
combating, in the mere pride of 
power, a doctrine which every man 
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who heard him knew to be a princi- 
ple of the Constitution. He farther 
reduced the question to a struggle, 
not between the House and the mi- 
nisters, but between the House and 
the throne; and he made the hos- 
tility irreconcilable, by the still 
grosser error of indulging his petu- 
umce In personalities to the King 
himself* Having thus rendered all 
compromise Impossible, and put all 
conciliation at a measureless dis- 
tance, he committed the further and 
extra(»rdinary blunder, of giving his 
antagonist an occasion for throwing 
the whole charge of inveterate bus- 
tllity. individual arrogance, and party 
insatiability on his bead. The Duke 
of Portland's haughty correspond- 
ence settled that portion of the sub- 
ject. 

The consequences of this tissue of 
errors were rapidly felt. Political 
blunders are never barren. Fox 
found their ofTspriiig in perhaps the 
mos t i m nied late d eel ine of popu lar Ity 
ever kuow'n. As if the nation had 
waited but till the moment when Ids 
recovery was hopeless, the whole 
storm of wrath and ridicule burst 
upon him at once. Public ineeiings 
denounced his ambition on eteiy 
side, — public speakers held him up 
to scorn, as the very embodying of 
national evil ; ” armed with abilities 
only to delude, and successful only to 
ruiii,”-> pamphlets poured an inces- 
sant hail of Bccusaiion against him, 
-^wbile the eiciquence of Pitt, ani« 
mated into vividness, tore his cause 
to pieces, — sometimes smiting him 
with h»fty indignaiioo, at others 
pouring the more remorseless pun- 
gency of bis unrivalled sarcasm into 
the wounds of the astonished and 
overwhelmed dictator of party. 
Pitt's ulent for the keenest expres- 
sion of scorn, free from all the rude- 
ness of phrase which degrades it 
into virulence — a talent among tbe 
rarest of public life— may be exem* 
pliiied by a slight and single instance, 
given under alt the imperfections of 
theParliainentary reports of thatday. 
Fox, finding that the public spirit 
w^as rising against him, had begun to 
speak contemptuously of '* popular 
movements, and mob impulses,” and 
charged the Ministry with defjiog 
the will of the House, on tbe strength 
of opinion in the streets. Such are 
tbe reckless changes familiar to pub- 
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lie protefitation. Oppo»ition bad 
lately suffered strong marks of con« 
tumely in their attempts to win over 
the multitude, and they were now 
universally writhing under a sense 
of popular defeat. Pitt did not suf- 
fer this fact to be forgotten. He 
Bung it against the adversary in every 
shape into which it could be mould- 
ed, — it tvas calm contempt,— it was 
scoffing commiseration, — it was 
grave wrath,— it was stinging ridi- 
cule. The right honourable gen- 
tleman,” said he, ” has appeared to- 
night in a character perfectly new to 
him ;die is to-night the champion of 
the majority of this House against 
the voice of the people. * Imposture * 
was the word used by his learned 
friend. The right honourable gen- 
tleman improves upon the idea, and 
tells you that * Imposture* was used 
by • way of civiluy.* It is then by 
way of complimenting the people of 
England that the right honourable 

? ;entleinan says, their opinions are 
ounded in * imposture,' and then, 
by way of libelling those addrehses, 
and libelling this reign, he recalls to 
your mind the itifamuus reign of 
Charles II. • t ♦ « But,* says 

the right honourable gentleman, 

* how should the t>eople understand 
the India- Bill ? 1)<» they know all 

the abuses in India V ’ True, sir, the 
people may n<»t bate read all your 
voluminous reports; neither, per- 
haps, have one-iiair of the members 
of this House read ihem ; but they 
know, that no correction of abuses 
in India, not even rescuing India 
from loss or annihilation, could com- 
pensate the ruin of this Constitution. 
The plain sense of the country could 
see that objection to the India bill ; 
— they could see that it raised up a 
new power lo the Constitution, — that 
it stripped at once the Crown of Its 
prerogaiive, and the people of their 
chartered rights, — and that it created 
that right hoiioiirahle gentleman the 
dictator of his King and country.” 

After having gravely exposed the 
hypocrisy of Opposition, he thus 
burlesqued their discomfiture: — 
** But, sir, the right honourable gen- 
tleman still ventures to deny that 
the addresses have sufficiently mark- 
ed what is the opinion of the people. 
He talks of battles at Reading, at 
Hackney, and at Westminster. At 
Reading, sir, there was tto battle; 
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the county addressed unanimouslj, 
in the face of its members, tbouj^ 
the honourable member, (Maj^ 
Hartley,) tells you, how he exerted 
his oratory to deprecate the address. 
As for Hackney, 1 behold over against 
roe a most valiant chieftain, (Mr 
Byng, member for Middlesex,) who 
is just returned from that field of 
Mars, whose brow, indeed, is not, as 
before, adorned with the wreath of 
victory; but from whose mouth, I 
doubt not, we shall hear a faithful, 
though, alas J sir, a most lamentable 
history of his unfortunate flight and 
defeat. Whether at Westminster, it 
is sufficient proof of victory to say, 
*the people would not even hear me;* 
whether tiiat right honourable gen- 
tleman, (Fox was then member for 
Westminster,) who once could charm 
the multitude into dumb admiration 
of his eloquence, and into silent gra- 
titude for his exertions in the cause 
of freedom ; whether he, once em« 
phatically named tiie * man of the 
people,* is now content with the exe« 
crations of the multitude, who once, 
perhaps, too muc/i adored him; whe- 
ther, in short, the sonorous voice of 
my noble friend, (Lord Mahon,) was 
a host in itself, those are points which 
1 shall not deride. But sure I am, 
that the right honourable gentleman 
will not honestly expect to persuade 
me that the voice of the people is 
with him, if Westminster is his only 
example.” 

Then, in allusion to Fox’s boast of 
the high names which adorned his 
party, he turned to Lord Camden, 
and gave a brief but striking pane- 
gyric to his eminent character. 

Sir, 1 am not afraid to match the 
minority against the majority, either 
on the score of independence, of pro- 
perty, of long hereditary honours, 
of knowledge of the law and Consti- 
tution, of all that can give dignity to 
the peerage. Mr Speaker, when 1 
look round roe, when 1 see near 
whom I am standing, (Lord Camden 
was present at the debate,) 1 am not 
afraid to place in the front of that 
battle — ^for at that battle the noble 
peer was not afraid to buckle on bla 
armour and march forth, as if in- 

S >lrcd witli bis youthful vigour, to 
e charge— 1 am not afraid to place 
foremost that noble and illustrioiia 
peer— venerable as he is for his 
years,— venerable for his abilities,— 
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venerated throughout the country 
for hla littaohment to our glorious 
Constitution,— high in honours, — 
and possessing, as he does, in these 
"tumultuous times, an equanimity and 
dignity of mind, that render him iil- 
Unilely superior to t/ie tvretched party 
spirit with whicli the world may 
fancy us to be infected.” 

While the House was in admira- 
tion of this fine change from the 
language of tiie keenest scorn to 
generous and lofty praise, he burst 
upon it by a sudden and powerful 
rejection of the terms proposed by 
Fox for his alliance, that he must 
resign oiiice and break up the Mi« 
nistry before any negotiation could 
be entered into. Those he pro- 
nounced, and rightly, terms which 
would instantly reduce him to a 
condition of ignominy. Sir,” he 
exclaimed, ** 1 have declared again 
and again, only prove to me that 
there is but a reasonable hope — show 
me even but the most distant pro- 
spect — that m^^ resignation will at all 
contribute to restore peace to the 
country, and I will instantly resign. 
But, sir, 1 declare, at the same time, 
Iv'ilhiot resiffti as a preliminary to 
negotiation. 1 will not abandon this 
situation, in order to throw myself 
on the mercy of the right honourable 
gentleman. He calls me now a no- 
minal ininister, — the mere puppet 
of secret induencc. Sir, it is because 
1 will not consent to become a mere- 
ly nominal minister of his creation — 
!t is because 1 disdain to become the 
puppet of that right honourable gen- 
tleman, that 1 will not resign. Nei- 
ther shall his contemptuous expres- 
sions provoke me to resignation. 
My own honour and reputation I 
never will resign. That 1 am now 
standing on the rotten ground of 
secret induence I will not allow; 
nor yet will I quit this ground in 
order to put myself under the right 
honourable gentleman's protection ^ — 
In order to accept of my nomination 
at bis hands,— to become a poor, 
self-condemned, helpless, and un- 
profitable minister in his train a 
minister, perhaps, in some way ser^ 
viceable to that rlaht honourable gen- 
tleman, but totafiy unserTiceable to 
my King and to my eountrr. If I 
have indeed submitted to become 
the puppet andminien of the Crown, 
why should he condescend to receive 


me into his band ? a ♦ * ♦ 

Admit, that 1 have more than my 
share of the King's confidence, how 
is my being out of ofiUce two days 
to make any diminutiou of that con- 
fidence ? The right honourable gen- 
tleman, therefore, every moment 
contradicts his own principles. But 
he knows, that if 1 were first to re- 
sign, in the forlorn hope of returning 
as an efficient member into Admini- 
stration, 1 should soon become the 
sport and ridicule of my opponents ; 
nay, and forfeit the good opinion of 
those by whose independent support 
I am now honoured.” * 

The whole, aspect of public affairs 
at the time when this eloquent and 
manly exposition of feelings was 
made, bears so close a resemblance 
to the present day, that the speech 
might be put Into the lips of any lead- 
ing member of the existing Cabinet ; 
hut the resemblance is as close in the 
details as in the principle. The pro- 
posal of stopping the supplies, which 
the country has lately heard w'itli so 
much astonishment — a proposal 
which would effect a virtual bank- 
ruptcy in the funds, throw the army 
and navy into necessary mutiny for 
bread, pauperize nine-tentlts of the 
empire, and break up the whole sys- 
tem of government at a blow' — was 
threatened by the great leader of dis- 
affection exactly fifty years ago. 
Yet his consciousness of the iuBnite 
evil of the attempt, confined even 
him to a menace, and the ptii>lic (»ut- 
cry of alarm and indignation made 
him as suddenly and hopelessly la- 
bour to clear himself from the stigma 
of having been sincere, even in the 
menace. But he was in hands which 
were strong enough to tie him to the 
stake. ” The right honourable gen- 
tleman,” said Pitt, in his loftiest tone, 
*' tells you, sir, Uiat ite means not to 
stop the supplies again to>nig}tt, but 
that he shall only postpom them oc- 
casionally. He has stopped them 
once, because the King did not listen 
to the voice of his Commons. He 
now ceases to stop them, though the 
same cause does not cease to exist 
Kow, sir, what is ail this but a mere 
bravado? a bravado calculated to 
alarm the country, but totally Ineffec- 
tual to the object. I grant, iodeed, 
that if the money destined to pay dbe 
public creditors is voted. One great 
part of the mischief is avoided* 
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ffir, let not ibis House think h a small 
thing to stop the monej for all pub* 
Ik services* Let us not thinks that, 
while such prodigious sums of money 
flow into the public colFers without 
being suffered to flow out again, the 
circulation of wealth in the country 
will not be stopped, nor the public 
credit affected. It has been said, 

* How is it possible that Parliament 
should trust public money in the 
hands of those in whom they have ex* 
prcssly declared that they cannot con- 
fide ? ’ What, sir, is there any thing 
then in vit/ character so flagitious Y 
Am 1, the Chief Miaistef of the 
Treasury, so sus|>ected of alienating 
the public money to my own, or any 
other sinister purpose, that lam not to 
be trusted witli the ordinary issues V” 
(A cry of No, no, from the Opposi- 
tion.) “ VVhy then, sir," he exclaimed, 
Heizingoii tlm admission with instant 
cllVct, “ if they renounce the impu- 
tation, let them also renounce the 
argument** 

On the alMmportant topic of dis- 
missing the ministers, simply be- 
cause a majority of the House of 
Commons may think fit to disapprove 
of the royal appointment, he again 
speaks in language, at once of the 
most forcible logic and of the clear- 
est constitiiiiotiaT wisdom. ** I will 
not shrink from avowing myself the 
friend of the King’s just prerogative. 
Prerogative, sir, has been justly 
called a part of the ritjbts of the 
people- Cirant only this, that this 
House has a negative in the appoint- 
ment of ministers, and you trans- 
plant the Executive into this House ! 
• • ♦ • Let this House, aliove 

all, beware of suffering any individual 
to involve his own cause, and inter- 
weave his own interests, in the re- 
solutions of the House of Commons. 
The dignity of the House is for 
ever appealed to— let us beware 
that it ia not the dignity of one 
set of men. • • • • If the 

constitutional independence of the 
Crown Is thus reduced to the very 
verge of annihilation, where is Uie 
boasted equipoise of the constitu- 
tion? where Is the balance among 
the three branches of the legislature 
which our ancestors measured out 
to each with #o much precision? 
where is the independence? where 
is even the safety of any one prero- 
gative of the Crown, if its power of 
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naming ministers is to be usurped' 
by this House ; or if, which is pre* 
cisely the same thing, its mnnination 
of them is to be negatived by us 
without stating any one ground of 
distrust in the men, and without 
BttffeTing ourselves to have any ex- 

E erience of their measures ? Fear- 
il, therefore, as the conflict is, my 
conscience, my duty, my fixed re- 
gard for the constitution of our an- 
cestors, mafhtain me still in this ar- 
duous situation. Ills not any proud 
contempt, any defiance of the con- 
stitutional resolutions of this House— 
it is no personal point of honour, 
much less is it any Just of power, 
that makes mo still cling to office. 
The situation of the country requires 
it of mo ; and I will add, the coun- 
try calls aloud to me, that I should 
defend this castle. I am determi- 
ned therefore, and I trill defend it?* 
But no appeal to either their reason 
or their public feeling could break 
down the stubbornness of a House 
inflamed with faction. Pitt was 
again defeated by 197 to 177. Fox, 
pursuing his victory, immediately 
moved an address, to be presented 
to the King upon the throne by the 
whfdo House, calling on him to 
throw out the Ministry. A long 
debate ensued, and Pht was again 
defeated by 177 to 1 j 6. The House 
did not adjourn until between five 
and ^ix in the morning. 

But the King still exhibited the 
admirable firmness which had ren- 
dered him so worthy of the growing 
confidence of the people. He an- 
swered the Address by manfully 
stating, that he bad heard no valid 
charge against the ministers of his 
appointment— that all proposals for 
an united Administration had been 
rendered abortive, though seconded 
by himself— and that he could not 
discover any public object as likely 
in the smallest degree to be advanced 
by the dismission of the Cabinet. 

Under these circumstances," con- 
cluded hlB Majesty, ‘*1 trust my 
faithful Commons will not wish that 
the essential offices of executive 
vernment should be viicated, until 1 
see a prospect that such a pl^ 
union as 1 have called for, and l^y 
have pointed out, may be carried into 

**^8 answer Instanily produced 
a farther advance in the haxardoua 
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career which Fox had prepared for 
his party. Under Uie name of con» 
aidering the supplies, the ordnance 
estimates had been already post- 
poned, and a motion was now made 
for an adjournment, which would 
necessarily postpone the navy esti- 
mates ; thus the fleet was to be left 
to chance. Pitt resisted this violent 
» measure, and so clearly stated the 
alarm in/' results, that, though he was, 
as usual, defeated, it was only by a 
majority of seven, ^e smallest against 
him hitherto, the members being 
17o to 168. Fox was so startled at 
this change, that, though it was uni- 
versally believed that his original 
determination had been to stop every 
branch of the supplies,* he gave up 
the object from this moment, and no 
more ventured to touch upon their 
obstruction. 

The nation bad not looked upon 
tills haemorable struggle with indif- 
ference from the beginning. But Us 
feelings were now daily shaping 
tliemselves more visibly into action. 
London took the lead, and, on the 
28tb, the day after tliis debate, a 
committee of the Corporation, for- 
mally preceded by the city-marshal, 
and accompanied by the sheriffs, 
went to Berkeley Square, where 
Pitt then resided with his brother. 
Lord Chatham, to present him with 
the freedom of the City, in a gold 
box of one hundred guineas value. 
The reason of the gift was of still 
more importance than the honour. 
It was — “ As a mark of gratitude for, 
and approbation of, his xeai and as- 
siduity in supporting the legal pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, and the 
constitutional rights of the people.'* 
He bad been invited to dine on that 
day with the Grocers* Company, to 
whom the committee were to con- 
duct him. Great crowds were as- 
sembled in Berkeley Square from an 
early hour, and a prodigious con- 
course of people joined the proces- 
sion on its way. From Temple Bar 
the colours of the City, and of the 
Grocers’ Company, were carried be- 
fore the carriages to Grocers* Hall, 
in the midst of perpetual acclama- 
tions. On his arrival and taking the 
oath, Wilkes, then Chamberlain of 
the City, addressed him in a speech 


of unusual length, and lavishing the 
most unbounded, yet discriminating 
prdse, on the young minister. It 
ended with a direct and not inelo- 
quent allusion to the conflict going 
on in Parliament, — *4 know, sir, how 
high you stand in the confidence of 
tlie public- Much is to be done; 
but you have youth, capacity, and 
firmness. It is the i^aracteristic of 
a true patriot never to drspair. Your 
noble father, sir, annihilated party, 
and I hope you will, in the end, bear 
down and conquer the hydra of fac- 
tion which now rears its hundred 
heads against you. 1 remember his 
saying, that, for the good of the peo- 
ple, he dared to look the proudest 
connexions of this country in the 
face. I trust that the same spirit 
animates his son, and as he has the 
same support of the Crown and of 
the people, I am firmly persuaded 
that the same success will follow." 

An incident which occurred on 
this day, and which iniglit have 
been attended with the most unhap- 
py consequences, allowed the folly 
and the fury into which iiieii may he. 
betrayed by faction. On Pill’s re- 
turn from the dinner, still attended 
by a prodigious number of people, 
who were dragging the coach In 
which he. Lord Mahon, and Lord 
Chatham were seated, a rush was 
made from a club house in St James's 
Street, frequented by his political 
oppotientH, and, just as the carriage 
was passing the door, it was sur- 
rounded by a party, among whom 
were distinguished several membem 
of the club. They were armed with 
bludgeons and broken chair-poles, 
forced their way through the people, 
attacked the carriage, which they 
forced open, and aimed several vio- 
lent blows at Pitt, whose life would 
probably have been the sacrifice^ 
but for the exertions of his brother, 
who threw himself before him. At 
length those in the caniage sprang 
out, and made their escape, thoiigli 
with great difficulty, to a neighbour- 
ing house ; but Uieir servanui were 
severely injured, and the carriage 
was nearly destroyed. 

Fox's Parliamentary resources 
were not yet exhausted. He had 
felt the hazard of stopping the supi^ 
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L But j|t UBenied taore 
i4 hh inieru^ titian brer 
that the Hditte alioald tiot lile «etit 
back to their conaUtuetits in the pre- 
Mnt tehenge of the public mind, attd 
be reioli^ed to render this iinpos* 
fttble^ bjr a shm mutiny" bill, A 
mutiny bill, pasted Irom month to 
Oionlh, nrould necessarily forbid a 
ditsofution. Against this desperate 
measure, whteH arould overtbrovr 
the discipline of the army, Pitt rea* 
eoned with his usual power, and 
with his now habitual ill sue- 
cess. ^ He was defeated on a motion 
for an adjournment, whose purport 
was to impede the regular yearly 
mutiny bill, by 171 to 162. But so 
small a msjority as nine was mena* 
eing; and this measure, like the 
ab>ppage of the supplies, was sum- 
marily abandoned* 

This was the last blow. The con* 
test could be protracted no longer. 
The King’s firmness was evidently 
not to be shaken. The Minister's 
talents were as evidently not to be 
overcome. The public opinion was 
too rapidiy rising, from admiration 
at Pitt’s defence, into wrath at his 
rival’s attack, and the decrease of 
the majorities told Fox that the days 
of his supremacy were at an end. 
He now determined at least to leave 
behind him a record on the jour- 
nals of the House of the principles 
of his long and singular resistance to 
the royal authority and the national 
will. ' As it waa known that he was 
to make hi» last motion on public 
affairs, the House was crowded for 
many hours before the beginning of 
the debate. Ho spoke with bis 
usual ability; but with more than 
his usual violence, against what he 
pronounced the insulting and un- 
constitutional conduct of ministers ; 
condudiug with a motion for an ad- 
dress to the King, represcntiDg, at 
remarkable length, the disapproba- 
tion of the House at the continu- 
ance of ministers in office to whom, 
the House of Commons had refused 
its sanction* Nonslnally admitting 
the ri^t of the prerogative, but 
denying its exercise ; asserting ^e 
right of the Commons to stop the 
Billies, b|it admiulng tlie perils 
vmdi irendered it ertmtiiat ; pro- 
nbunelfig the power of the Com- 
mons to demai)^ the removal of the 
VOL. xxxTii. no. ocxxxiv. 
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uoA^esa^ yet 

^ he;!liiaiai3iee of unfitneaa 
„ bpen atteg^* nor had any i|la.> 
tinct chaiga or the kind been even 
thought of Such was the tissue of 
alternate truisina iund contradictiomL 
which he was rpsh enough to {dace 
on the journals. HotMngtMmldhavo 
been a more direct teslimonj against 
hfs own capacity for every function 
of public fife. As a parllamentmy 
leader, it exhibited bim eomtnltllm 
his party to a creed that courted 
Instant confutation; as a cendidM 
for office, throwing out o personal, 
defiance, which must make hla ml* 
nistry directly obnoxious to the mo* 
narcb; and, as a senator, prochdm-^ 
ing principles which had already 
been contemporaneous with the ex- 
tinction of the throne. 

Pitt had now triumphed; and he, 
of course, sent an account of ffie 
night to King. His Majeaty’a 
answer was equally prompt and in- 
telligent. ’’ Mr Pitvs letter is, un- 
douDtedly, the most satisfactory I 
have received for many months* An 
avowal on the outset that the propjo* 
sltion held forth is not intended in 
go farther lengths than a kind. ^ 
manifesto, and then carrying it by^, 
a majority of only one ; and the day 
concluded with an avowal that all 
negotiation Is at an end, gives me 
every reason to hope, that, by a firm 
and proper conduct, this faction will 
by degrees be deserted by many, . 
and at length be forgotten.” Tbe^ 
letter terminated wim a tribute at 
strikingly expressed as It was justly 
due to the extraordinary nsaii 
whom the victory waa achieved. > 

” 1 shall ever with pleasure . con- 
sider, that by the prudence as well 
as rectitude of one person in the 
House of Commons this great 
change has been effected ; and that 
he will ever be able to refiect with 
satIsfaciioD, that, in having support- 
ed me, he has saved the constltutiao, 
the most perfect of human forma- 
tion.” 

Pitt’s feelings, with that letter in 
his hand, might be envied. 

All struggle was closed he»oe^;«‘ 
forUi ; and me. Housaiavafted, at mn 
laat gMp, for the blow whk^ 
end Its, existence. Cto the _ 

the acknowledged defeat of ^poat 
tlM the mutiny bBl was csrHed Ijw 
its usual duration of a yeiri 8k 
2a 




Miitibew]lldlAyi««ireiiuout FucHik, 
Mciag pctMtm frMi its passing to 
oiooeinle, «4> far as declarations 
would go, hit party from measurea 
which they virtually acknowledged 
to be on the verge of high treason — 
** By our conduct thi!i day,” said he, 
I and those with whom 1 vote will 
prove hotr ^ahe Ihe reports are, that 
we intended to stop the sup|iliea, 
throw out the mutiny bill, and plunge 
the nation into anarchy and conm^ 
sion/’ After this amende^ it was 
unnecessary to press him with the 
facts that the leader of Opposition 
had actually made tlie attempt in 
both instances, had as distinctly 
avowed his right to make it, and 
ivas driven from it only by the 
evident fear of hia party to lose ail 
hold upon the nation. The debate 
was long talked of for a new io> 
stance of Pitt's sarcastic skill. Mr 
Powis, who had originally voted for 
the minister, but who subsequent- 
ly, from some afTectation of exhi- 
biting his independeiicp, had gone 
over "to Fox, rose after Ridley, and 
with that curious and absurd alter- 
nation of praise and blame which 
he thought an evidence of bis da- 
ring to have an oploiun of his own, 
pronounced ids habitual sorrows 
that ** the House of ('utnmous had 
been conquered; that the minister 
held his place in dedauce of their 
addresses ; and that, though a vote 
of the Goiiifiions could once bestow 
a crown, it could not now procure 
the disniishion of a minister." This 
reference to the Revolution of Ibb.i 
was of course laughed at; the ora- 
tor having forgotten to add the im- 
portant di<ttiuctiou of the cases, that 
in the former the nation was with the 
Commons, in the latter against them. 
He then said, that ** often as he had 
been charged with inconsistency, be 
would expose himself again to the 
charge, by voting fora long mutiny 
bilJ, which would enable the mini- 
ster to diKSolve PcLrliaraent,” for ” he 
was witling to Jet ministers run 
their ina^l carcser ; he was convinced 
that a dissolotton would be ruinous ; 
Mut Commons were conquered i ” 
He then prodded to give a descrip- 
lion of the ^%oops that surrounded 
Die Treesiiry Bench/* whom be di- 
vided ipto the Premieres body-guard, 
light young troops^ who shot their 
Uuie arrows ngtSim afi wlio rofttaed 


eltadeikoe to their chief/* The io- 
eend wersb the **ooirpa of royal vo- 
Iimteers, stanch champions m pre- 
rogative/’ The third was '*a kgion 
of deserters, who, having no other 
object than interest, and having de- 
serted to the minister, would he 
equally vesdy to desert fiom him*** 
The last topic was a peculiarly 
unfortunate one to have suggested 
itself to title changer of sidee, and 
Pitt gave him some of those pass- 
ing lashes which must have singa- 
larly galled a haughty and oatcnia- 
tious deciaimer. ** As the mutiny 
bill is the subject before the House," 
said Pitt sportively, ” 1 am ready to 
admit that the miliuuy picture 
which the honourable member has 
been pleased to draw is pecuilsrly 
proper for exiiibiiion on this day; 
he is certainly quite in the right to 
display that talegt for which be is 
so well qualified ; for having once de- 
scribed the opposite army while he 
opposed it, it is now tit that he 
should describe that which be at 
present opposes, but iiith which he 
formerhf fout^ht.'* Having thus 
awakened the House to tlio line 
which he was about to pursue, 
he then fell on Powts again. 
** The honourable member,” said 
he, ** like all men of ability, can- 
not help deltghting a little io Us 
exercise ; and his Jorte being to 
alter his mind, he is resolved to show 
how clever be can be on cither side 
of the question, and with what 
powers of eloquence he can, with- 
out any visible cause, oppose an 
administration which he &id once 
supported.” He then followed him 
keenly through his military cata- 
logue. ” The first corps, tlie House 
was told, was composed of light 
archers, who shot their litUe arrows 
with great dexterity. Probably the 
honourable member's armour had 
not been so strong as to ba proof 
i^ainst tlm arrows of those archers, 
for Uiose weapons which he seem- 
ed so much to despise, had evident- 
ly galled him- As to the prerogative 
volunteers, who formed the second 
band, 1 am proud of their suppwl ; 
because neither they nor 1 can ^ 
fond of the prerogative, wiihotat 
being fond of the consiUiiDan, of 
whidi the prerogaDva la o piuti 
nor can 1, tor tkm earn raainit be 
on enemy to the Uooao ^ 
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ti a pin «r did Cm- 
Mttiitloiii «iid« eoBdequeatlf » to me 
an oMaot of veaeratloo. Aa to Ute 
ditrd oaad^ I eanaot cooceii^e arby 
the hoaourable member should call 
dwin deserters^ merely because 
they did aot tiiiak proper to go 
the length to which others were 
hurrying the House. But the ho- 
nourable member certaloly must 
be admitted to be something of an 
authority on the subject He had 
peculiar opportunities of knowing 
the secrets of the enemy ; for, har- 
ing served in both armies^ and har- 
ing undertaken the task of negotia- 
ting, he was able to do his friends 
•mal service* by the information 
which he might coliect as a sjvy^ 
while he enioyed the immunities of 
an ambassador.** 

We may conceive with what 
cheers and laughter this expose was 
received by the House. But the 
discipline was not yet done. ** The 
honourable member,” said Pitt, **ha8 
stated what he calls the debtor and 
creditor aide of the account, in the 
negotiation for an union of narties. 
It may, perhaps, suit his ideas to 
state the business as a matter of bar» 
ter. But, as the only object I had 
in the transaction was the pub- 
lic good, 1 considered, not Ufhat men 
tcouitf ffive or gain^ but what would 
promote the prosperity of the coun- 
try ! ” 

The speech struck home to 
Fowls, who by this time had 
found ample reason to regret his 
searching for counsel on both sides 
of the House, and equally ample to 
consider the imprudence of provo- 
king his punishment from so formt- 
daide a band. He fastened on the 
word **Bpy,” and, rising in great 
wrath, demanded whether, ** by ap- 
plying the word to him, the minister 
meant to charge him with disho- 
nourable conduct?" Thequeation 
seemed sufficiently unnecessary, 
after the denouncement of bis ter- 
giversation. But the minister had 
more important objects in view than 
to bed the wounded fame of Hr 
Fowisi be simply replied, that be 
charged him with nouitng ; that he 
bad merelr Intended to convey the 
Idea, tbit the boaourdile gendenian, 
** bjSviMf smed in bo3i armies, 
knaw lie aenreta of boih« at weR as 
With tbit lepedltai 


tsf tbn phrase, Mr Fowis tnw forebd 
to be eontee^ and to take with him 
the lesson, that political trimmieg is 
always dospiaeo, and deserving to 
be despised. 

The fail of faction was complete. 
The whole country was In a tumult 
of rejoicing at the overthrow of a 
parliamentary despoUmn, which, in 
its progress, must have usutimd 
every power of the etate, turimd 
the throne into a cipher, and re- 
newed the bloody era of the civil 
war. In ito exultation, the preend- 
nent individual, whose ability bad 
ffiught the battle in the House of 
Commons, was loaded with every 
testimony of national homage. A 
long succession of addresses from 
public bodies in ail parts of the 
country were presented to the mi- 
nister, containing the highest praises 
of his conduct, and utging him to 
unfailing firmness in rescuing the 
principles of the constitution. 

But there was one individual, and 
but one, to whom still higher grati- 
tude was due, who, axhihiting from 
the beginning of the struggle a aa- 
gacity no less profound, and a cou- 
rage not less intrepid, than the great 
Minister, had, with more to lose, 
evidently prepared him to haaard 
all for the safety of England. That 
individual was the King. During 
diat most anxious period, the hum- 
blest instrument of office did not 
labour more iodefatigably, or tbe 
highest counsellor of the Crown 
advise with more knowledge of the 
spirit of the constitution. He al- 
most alone saw, from the com- 
mencement, the true nature of the 
contest, that it was not a competl- 
torship for office, but a trial or the 
whole principle on which was built 
the prospertty of the empire. It 
was for this reason that he openly 
apoke of the probability of his with- 
drawing from die Government, and 
the country, or from life. This de- 
termination, be foresaw, would be 
a matter of course, if the Coslltion 
Ministry gained the day. Their 
prindpfes were fatal to die security 
of die consiltudon. An aJl-power- 
ftil Houee of Commons must be 
only the delegate of an idl-pow;|^ 
mob ; every eatabJisbment of the 
•tato, Iba Hberty of iaffivldiiahi, die 
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^mrejr «f a vote of the Houte of 
Commoiie from hour to hour, that 
vote at the mercy of a majority, 
however composed, that majority at 
die command of the first dema- 
ffogoe who mip^ht combine the 
power of speaking with every ex- 
cess of tlie most profligate ambition, 
and that orator essentially at tiie 
dictation of the rabble by whom he 
had been made, by whom he was 
sustained, and from whose violences 
he daily ^thered fresh intimidation 
for the Legislature. 

The King saw this Inevitable re- 
sult, and be disdained to be dragged 
at the chariot wheels of fanion. 
He knew, from the experience of 
all history, that the dungeon of a 
monarch has but one door, and that 
door opens to the scaffold. Thus 
the sentiment was not the result of 
an unmanly melancholy, still less of 
an unmanly impatience; it was the 
deliberate conclusion from the 
known facts of popular supremacy. 

And what is the difference be- 
tween that hour and this? The 
whole difference rousihts in ouis 
being much the stronger, nioie pal- 
pable, and perilous case of the two. 
In Fox’s day, there might have been 
some honourable mask'of pnrty, dis- 
guising to the geiKTal eye the visage 
of the fierce and foul spirit of par- 
liamentary dictation. Fox and North 
were both persons of uiiqucHtiou- 
able eminence, the highest rank was 
the natural object of their pursuit. 
They had formed strong connexions 
with public men and public affairs, 
in the course of a lung, showy, and 
potverful public career. They se- 
verally possessed great talents. Of 
such men, it might be plausibly 
conjectured by the superficial class 
of politicians, that they could have 
no design beyond the con({uest of 
office; that they had too nmeb to 
lose and to honour in the Constitu- 
tion, to be capable of throwing it 
into peril ; that if their awbiiiun 
were headlong, they were burned 
into the excess only by the very 
forco and ardour of their faculties ; 
but what similitude to this leader- 
ship exists now ? What ground for 
tile strong muster of Opposition is 
discoverable tn the characters of 
those who exhibit this formidable 
and violent follairbg ? At this mo« 
meat evea the fear who displayed 


any semblance of public abtlity on 
the fallen side have disappeared, and 
the actual leader of the Opposition 
la one of the youngest and least 
experienced of the late ftlluistry. 
W'bat, then, is it that unites so large 
a number of the representative body, 
binds them in such strong confede- 
racy, and urjges them forward with 
such precip&te resolution ? Un- 
questionably something altcgether 
different from the old ues or stimu- 
lants of party. Neither generous 
attaciiment to distinguished indivi- 
duals, nor old political connexion, 
nor the natural and justifiable ho- 
mage with which men honour great 
Hbiliiies. For nil the otr'easions that 
give birih to tliose impulses have 
passed away. Unable to solve this 
problem ou old principles, can we 
refuse the solution offered by new ? 
Are nut a wild deterininatiou to iu- 
iiovate, a reckless love of desperate 
experiments, a lid a sauguine view of 
f^oiiseqiienccs, which etery man can 
conjecture, and all good men must 
deprecate, the ingredients of that 
new' cup of inU>xtratiou which the 
Fumch Three Days of July*’ pre- 
pared for the lip of England, and 
which, if but touched, fills the heart 
w itb alternate fatuity and frenzy ? 

Geoige the. Third, during this en- 
tire crisis, saw it in its true point of 
view, an assault on the liberties of 
England. The India bill was in- 
stantly felt by Jiim to be. a scheme 
of a pow'erful demagogue to make 
himself master of the state for life, 
and to render it hereditary !ti his 
party. The King was no lazy depo- 
sitary of a crown, of which the 
jetvels were left to be plucked out 
to wreathe round the brow of the 
Jiberiicide. He lingered under no 
shield of ministers. He boldly came 
forward— constantly assisted at coun- 
cils — constantly advised with minis* 
ters — cheered, coufirmed, and sus- 
tained them by perpetual corres- 
pondence— and under their heaviest 
defeats iuv igorated them by new as- 
surances that he would stand by 
them to tire last. He seems to have 
been awake to every change in tire 
circumstances of ministers, Uie 
House, and the people; and in all 
to have formed and delivered opi- 
nions w hich do emial honour to hit 
principles and hu undertUm^g- 
On the I8th of February, on tho eve 
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qf one of tlie greatest debates of 
the period, the Kio^;, anxious to 
a^eugihen PUt*B confidence fur the 
night, wrote to him — ** Mr Pitt may 
depend on niy being heartily ready 
to adopt vigorous measures, as I 
think the. struggle is really no less 
than my being culled on to stand 
forth in defence of tlie constitution 
against a most desperate and un- 
principled faction.** These vigorous 
measures were a dissolution, which 
Pitt, though beaten on that night hy 
to too, postponed until he should 
have vanquished Opposition on their 
own ground. On the 20th, Pitt had 
been beaten hy two successive ma- 
jorities of 20 and 21, and a most iu- 
suiting address had been carried. 
The King wrote his directions for 
the spirit of the answer. ** 1 trust 
that while the answer is drawn up 
tviih civility, it will be a thar sup* 
port oj'mtf virn riijhia, which Uie ad- 
dresses from all parts of the king- 
dom show me the people feel essen- 
tial to their lilurties** He even took 
cognizance of the style of his mi- 
nisters, and felt evident pleasure in 
gratifying l*ilt with the well-deser- 
ved praise of superior grace of lan- 
guage. On tlur morning after one 
of the debates in which he bad pe- 
culiarly dihlingnishcd himself by the 
elegant dexterity of bis satire, the 
King wrote to him, after alluding to 
some matters of business—** 1 can- 
not conclude without expressing my 
fullest approbation of the conduct 
of Mr Piu on Monday. In particu- 
lar, his employing a lazor against 
his antagouiftt'', and never conde- 
scending to run into that rudeness, 
wdiichjtlioiigh common in that House, 
certainly never becomes a gentlo- 
man. If Ite proceeds in this mode 
of oratory, he will bring debates in- 
to a shap9 more creditable, and cor- 
rect that, as well as, I trust, many 
more evils, which lime and temper 
only can effect.*’ 

The time w^as now come for that 
appeal to the nation, on which tlie 
Mioist^ bad determined from the 
beginning, hut which neither the art 
nor force of Opposition was to pre- 
cipitate or retard. He obtained tlie 
auppHes without compromise, and 
eompeUed the heads of Opposition 
either to fly from the debates, or to 
sit in sullen silence. To the last be 
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exhibited Uie same superiority to the 
tamperings or threats of bis antago- 
nists. On the 22d of March, on 
bringing up the report of the Coro- 
mitteo of Supply, he was eagerly 
<piestianed on the probability of a 
dissolution. Lord North, Mr Eden, 
and General Conway successively 
animadverted on it as unjust, severe, 
impolitic, &c. ; but nn answer could 
be obtained from the Minister. He 
did not condescend to utter a syl- 
lable. He had already fixed his de- 
termination, and he did not think it 
necessary to gratify his querists by 
explaining. He continued contempt- 
uously silent through the night, and 
left the answer to be given by the 
event. That answer was not long 
delayed. In two days after, (the 
24th,) the King went down to the 
House, and delivered tbit decisive 
speech from the throne ; — 

** My Lords and Gentlemen,— On 
a full consideration of the present 
situation of affairs, and of the extra- 
ordinary circumstances a^hlch have 
produced it, 1 am Induced to put an 
end to this session of Parliament. I 
feel it a duty, whicli 1 owe to the 
Constitution and to the country, to 
lecur, as speedily as possible, to the 
sense of my people, by cnlliny a new 
Pariiamfutn 1 Uust that this mea- 
sure will tend te obviate the mis^ 
chiefs arising from the unhappy 
Hums and dist factions which have 
lately subsisted, and that the various 
important objects which will require 
consideration may be afterwards pro- 
cet^ded upon with Jess interruption 
and with happier effect 1 can have 
no other object than to preserve the 
true principles of our free and happy 
Constitution, and to employ the 
powers intrusted to me by law for 
the only end for which they were 
given, the good of my people." 

The Parliament was dissolved on 
4he 2jth of March, and the new Par- 
liament summoned to meet on the 
ICth of May. 

We have in this detail the narra- 
tive of a period pregnant with the 
fates of half a century,— that half cen- 
tury itself pregnant with the most 
fearful perils, the most overwhelm- 
ing catastrophes, and the guiltiest 
national corruptions within the last 
thousand years. In that period the 
principles were established tiy Fill 
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tff la wmamfAaA triumph througli 
those perlle* and placed England at 
the head of Europe. Tlie battle ia 
1704 was fought in Parliament only 
pfreparatory to ita being fought in 
the atreeU. If the projecte Fox 
were confined to outrageoua per* 
aonal aggrandusement, his principles 
extended to national ruin. The vio^ 
lence of Opposition was of the most 
daringt arrogant, and graimiog order. 
They looked v^o the iCing as ab 
ready at their feet, all the honours 
and offices of the state at their mer- 
cy, and their seizure of them not 
only certain but permanent Tlietr 
addresses to the tlirone were not 
supplications, but menaces. Those 
pc&douers for the royal grace came 
to storm the royal fears. No Ian* 
guage tliat haughty assumption of 
power ever used was forgotten, in 
those rescripts of a tyrannical House 
of Commons, to its sovereign. Deli* 
cacy, decorum, and even the respect- 
ful formailties of language to a king, 
were equally abjured in tlicir ap- 
peals to Uie throne. They demand- 
ed and defied ; yet this whole array 
of practised, infiamed, and arrogant 
hostility was totally put to the rout 
by steadiness, fortitude, and perse- 
vering principle, 'rtie success of 
Fox would have inevitably p1uDge<l 
the country into a revolution. He 
would have felt himself rapidly so 
dependent on the multitude — his 
temperament was so incapable of 
refusing the prizes of popularity, let 
the purchase be what it might— his 
moral nature was so self'indulgent, 
feeble, and vitiated, that, in tiie first 
trial of hU virtue against bis pas- 
aions, he must have giveu way to 
the grossest poll deal temptation. 
The constitution would have been 
yielded, perhaps with an eloquent 
Speech on the painful necessity of 
ctreumfttaaces, perhaps with a con- 
temptuoue emile at tlie human ab- 
surdity of expecting public self-de- 
nkri from the gorged voluptuary of 
private life ; but the evil would have 
been doiie» and the British name 
turned into a warning for nations 
too confident in the patriotisiu of 
profligates— or the coostiiutioii, af- 
ter being plunged ioito e sea of blood, 
would have Imni left te the hands 
posterity to draw It «p firom Its 
darkness, mutilatedi dUfi^redi and 


almost Imgpoiid the^peof hreatliiiig 
again. 

The lofty perseveraace of the Mi- 
nister was among the great qualiiiei 
which gained this most memorable 
triumph. He fought the Oppasitimi 
for eleven weeks altme; and during 
that time ha never allowed the most 
dexterous of his antagonists to gain 
tlie slightest advantage over him. 
He was never betrayed into a rash 
expression, never innamed into un- 
becoming wrath, never entrapped 
Into undue discl^ure. He sat, night 
after night, the same Imperturbabie 
depositary of government, suffering 
the storm to ri^e on, until it was h» 
pleasure to check Its ravings. But 
when he rose, he poured out the 
same torrent of eloquence which 
dashed and withered hU enemies; 
at once caustic and generous, grace- 
ful and daring, classical and vigor- 
ous, it was equally unrivalled in the 
discussions of polity domestic and 
foreign, in the more general contests 
which turned on political principle, 
and in those powerful, and some- 
times most pathetic appeals, in which 
he addressed hlmHelf to the native- 
born feelings of honour and patriot* 
lam in the breasts of Englishmen. 
For nearly two months be was con- 
stantly repelled, defied, and insulted 
by the House. He never in a tinglt 
imtance obtained a majority. In the 
long succession of debates, from the 
time of taking bis seat on the J2tb of 
January, )7a», to the lime when Op- 
position finished their career of vio- 
lence by anianifestoaimostof treason, 
March the Hib, he was defeated in /bor- 
tc^n great debates — ^the result of any 
oneof which roighthave sent him from 
the Treasury Bench to the Tower. 
Still he persevered, with a manli- 
ness which conferred the highest 
panegyric on his nature, a penetra- 
tion which placed Ids abilUy In the 
highest public point of view, and a 
confidence in the national character, 
which nothing but singular noble- 
ness In the heart of the Minister 
could have dictated, and nothing but 
singular virtue In Uie heart of tba 
people could have sustained. From 
the^ beginning, he took his otapd 
against the Ignorant prineiplei, tildch 
we again hear asserted, ffiat ** tie 
Home of Vommem hem tAt Os 
dkchm tihalt be the of 

the country.** He proved that this 
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Mee ettibHihed, would be 
effbetoally the esttbliebmeDt of a db* 
mocrac^. He was not to be answer- 
ed bj the tHfiing prettLOce that the 
Commons admitted the Kind's right 
to nominate; he showed Uiat the 
royal nomlnaticm must be a bur- 
lesQue^ where the right of the House 
of Commons to annul it day by day 
was assumed as a pririlege; that 
this privilege would make govern- 
ment a mockery of the hour; that 
while the votes of a thing so palpably 
dependent on chance as a majority, 
were to exercise the actual control 
over the appointment of the royal 
counsellors— all that belongs to the 
stability of public council, all foreign 
connexion, all the security of laws, 
must be blown loose to the winds ; 
that the very conception went to 
defraud the House of Peers of their 
C/Onstitutional share in the public in- 
terests; that it would leave the King 
but Id the situation of a head clerk of 
the House of Commons, and, as the 
natural consummation of all, that 


the CommoM themselves would be 
Crusbed by some burst of netioaidi 
anger, is tbev had been before— the 
soldier would, as be had done before, 
inish. what the demagogue b^an, 
and Uie liberties and name of Eng- 
land would of necessity merge in 
either a rabble republic, sn iron 
despotism, or a helpless slavery to 
some continental power, provoked 
by its insults, or tempted by its ex-> 
posure to invasion. 

In our further view of this most 
formidable period, when the foun- 
dations of English freedom were all 
but shaken by the hand of faction, 
and all but laid anew by the hand 
of this preeminent patriot. Mini- 
ster, and man of genius, we shall 
observe the happy consequences of 
his triumph to the constitution — 
the vigour which It communicated 
to the royal councils, and the gene- 
ral security, strength, and content- 
ment, which were its first fruits, to 
the people. 


CRU18B OF THE MIDGK. 

Chap. XIII. 

TBB SCICIDB. 


Early on the Monday, we accord- 
ingly started on our Journey, and 
that evening arrived at very com- 
fortable quarters on St AnD*8 bay. 

We did not get under weigh next 
morning until the sun was high— it 
was nearly ten in the forenoon— as 
we had only to go the length of 
Prickly Pear Cottage that day, a 
property belonging to a crony of 
mine uncle’s, at which we had pro- 
mised to dine and spend tlie night 
on our way to St Thomas in the Vale, 
where we were to call a halt, to at- 
tend some military dinner or an- 
other at Bogwalk tavern* 

The beauty of St Ann’s, the prin- 
cipal graxlng parish of Jamaica, sur- 
passed any notion i had previously 
formed of It;— the whole district be- 
ing a sea of gently undulating hill and 
Taiiey, covered with the most luxu- 
riant yraviog Guinea grass— across 
which the racking doudfotp, borne 
on tlie wings qt m Creah and ^vi- 
gorattog breeae, chiaed wA other 


cheerily— as if it had been one vast 
hay field, ready for the scythe, thick- 
ly interspersed with groves of pi- 
mento and fruit-trees, whose pic- 
turesque situations no cnpahtHtif 
man could possibly improve. The 
flocks of cattle tliat browsed all 
round iis, whether as to breed or 
condition, would have done credit 
even to Lincohishire. Lord Xithorp 
sltould go and take a squint at St 
Ann’s— 1 daitisay the worthies there 
might make him custos. 

At length, as It drew on to three 
in the afternoon, we saw the cottage 
glitu^ring in all the West India glory 
of green blinds and white paint, 
through the grove of fruit-trees in 
the centre of which it was placed. 
It was a long low bultding, raised 
about ten feet off tbe grounoon brick 
pfllays, under which gamboled half- 
B-docim goats, and surrounded bp a 
cool and airy ptazxa, wiiilethe 
boarlng thickets were 
a wbold cluster of laaft wldie*imh« 
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ed buildings^ comprisiDg kitchen* 
gnrd*du*niange* houses lor the do# 
rnesUos, pig*sties, and poultry-yard. 

Wa dismounted at one end of the 
piezaia* where a door* kept gaping 
ajar by a large stone on the floor* to 
which access was had by a flight of 
steps* seemed to invite us to walk in. 
We ascended the stair and entered. 
The dark mirrorlike floors* the fra* 
grant odour of the fresh gathered bit- 
ter oranges which had been just used 
in polishing them* the green shade 
of the trees that overshadowed the 
building, tossing their branches* and 
rushing and twittering in the sea 
breeze — the beautiful flowers that 
crept in at every open blind and cre- 
vice, (a knot in the weather board- 
ing could not drop out but in would 
pop a rose* or a bud of double jessa- 
mine, as if trying to escape the ar- 
dent gaze of the sun)— the twilight 
of the rooms* and the glorious view 
of the everlasting ocean in the dis- 
tance, (with a tiny white winglet of 
a sail sliding along here and there,) 
crisped with blue wav€*s, as if the 
water had reflected the mackerel 
sky that glowed over all, until both 
were blended out at sea beneath a 
silvery haze — were indescribably 
luxurious and refreshing — their 
aweet and cooling influences more 
strongly felt, from the contrast they 
afforded to the heat and dust of 
the lowland road we had just left. 
— Oh ! I could — curse it — thnes a 
mackaw — there i$ a niackaw — a 
bird 1 detest and abominate — so 
my poetry is all blown to the 
moon in a jifty. 1 would rather sit 
and listen to the music of the setting 
of a saw, while enjoying the luxury 
of a sick licadach. — But let me 
whistle back my fancy again* and 
get on with my story. 

Several ladies* work tables, with 
the work lying on them* tumbled as 
it were in baste* and chairs disar- 
ranged* ehowed that our approach 
bad not been observed until we were 
cloae aboard* and that the fair mem- 
bers of the family had that moment 
fled* in order to make themselves 
presentable; indeed this was vouch- 
ed for by dbe laughing, and 
and kedUng we beard in a room* 
whose window opened into the 
piazza. 

Presently a iidOy-driased brown 
wiitiDg-maiden^ wm flowers on her 


g own the k\ze of the crown df my 
at* and of the gaudiest colours— 
she looked like one of those Chinese 
figures on a puncli' bowl— popped 
her head in at the door* and after 
sho wing her white teeth* disappeared* 
She had very evidently burn sent to 
reconnoitre* and 1 could not avoid 
overhearing her aay In the inner 
room aforesaid* close to the open 
window of which* our party were 
clustered, Oh* nyuog missis— 
dere are old masaa Frenche— one 
tall town-looking buccra, wid big 
hook nose like one parrot bill— one 
leetler fat one* hab red face* and one 
fonny coat* all tick over wid small 
silk barrel* and broider wid black 
silk lace— And— oh* I forgot— one 
small slip of a boy, dat roll side to 
side BO**— here she spetned to be 
suiting the action to the word— 
“ like de sailor negro.** 

Now this was me, your honour. 

At this moment we heard a noise 
as if a man had been scraping the 
mud off his shoes at tlie scraper in 
the back part of the house, and giv- 
ing various orders at the same time 
in a loud voice to the servants ; then 
a heavy step through the lofty ImiI]* 
and enter a tall, sallow* yellow- 
snake of a man, in wide white jane 
trowsers aud waistcoat,— the per- 
spiration streaming down hts face, 
and dripping from the point of his 
sun-peeJed tiosp, while the collar of 
his shirt and his neckcloth were also 
very sudorous. He wore a thread- 
bare blue coat* the buttons all co- 
vered with verdigris, and a hat— 
which he kept on, by the way — worn 
tvhlte at the edges, with the paste- 
board frame of it visible where the 
silk nap bad been rubbed. 

** Ah, Frenche*** quoth mine host* 
for it was no oilier* how are you* 
my dear fellow? Paul, call your 
misses— and, Mr Twig, 1 am so glad 
to see you. Boys, get second break* 
fast— wc have kept it back on pur- 
pose.” 

Twang/* thought 1. 

** Frenche* my lad* introduce me 
—your neiihew* 1 presume ? ” 

1 bowed* and was shaken furious* 
ly by the hand. 

** I should have known him* 1 d#» 
dare ; so like you, roy old cock.^* 

** Gammon again,” thougbtT. 

" And* Twig, 1 aay, you must te* 
troduce me too/’ Hme be iudke^ 
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ted Don Felix« and prepared to "pull 
hie foot/* as the negroes say, in that 
direction alio~>iii other words, to 
make his bow to Monsieur Flam!n« 
o, who was accordingly made 
nown to him in due form, and had 
his fingers nearly wrung off, as mine 
had been. Don Felix, so soon as he 
was released, took an opportunity 
of catching my eye, shaking them 
aside, and blowing the tips as if they 
had been burned. 

The ladies now appeared — our 
hostess, really a splendid woman, and 
her daughter, fresh off the irons of a 
fasbionimle English boarding-school, 
a very pretty girl, but suffering under 
prickly heat, a sort of a wha^do-ye- 
calUum, a kind of Jamaica imita- 
tion, but deiicedly like *tother thing 
in Scotland; and the plague of 
freckles-— ods bobs how 1 do hate 
freckles !— where was I — oh — so our 
lunch or second breakfast was really 
a very pleasant one. From that 
time until dinner, we talked, and 
read, and played bagatelle, and 
amongst other weapons employed 
to kill time. Miss Coriistick was set 
to play on the piano. She was, 1 
make no doubt, a first-rate per- 
former, and hynntjtd her fingers from 
the keys as if they iiad been red hot 
iron, and tossed her head about as 
she sung, and cast her eyes towards 
the rout as if she; iiad seen something 
Hurprisirig thf*i«*. 

That^ what I call singing with 
animation, at all events ; f wish the 
peddles were my enemies,'’ whisper- 
ed Don Felix. 

" Ah, how missie do sing — how 
him do play on de pinand^wery 
extonisbing fine/’ quoili the brown 
ladies’ maid sotto voce behind the 
open door of the anteroom, but 
loud enough for me to overhear. 

However, allow for some few tri- 
fling peculiarities of tliis kind, and we 
baa every reason to be exceedingly 
pleased with our entertainment, for 
we had a capital dinner, and some 
superb Madeira, and the evening 
pasted ot^er delightfully on the 
whole. 

When we came to retire, 1 was 
shown to my sleeping apartment, 
a small room partitioned off from the 
end of Ibe piazza, that is, altogether 
without the brick shell of theliouse 
itself. 

I had proeeoded in diarobbg, and 


was about putting out the candle,, 
when 1 heard a "cheep, cheep*’ 
overhead, as of a mouse in the paws 
of pussy. 1 looked up, and )ol an 
owl, perched on what seemed a 
shelf, that ran along the wall over- 
head, with mousey sure enough in 
his beak. 

" Hillo,” said I, " Master Owl, this 
will never do ; you must make 
yourself scarce, my boy,”— -and 1 
seized a fishing-rod that happened 
to stand in the corner of the room — 

" there, take that, your owlshlp,” 
and 1 made a blow at him with the 
but- end, but missed; however it 
had the effect of startling him off his 
perch, and with a loud sguahe^ he 
took wing round the room. The 
first consequence of his vagary was 
the extinction of the light, whereby 
he got the weather- gage of me re- 
gularly, for although he could not see 
in the light, he saw beautifully in the 
daikness, and avoided my haphazard 
blows most scientifically. At length, 
amongst other feats of skill, and evi- 
dences of composure, I fractured 
the monJicy, or earthen water-jar that 
garnished my toilet table, and finally 
tell over the steps at the bedside, to 
the great loss of the skin on my 
shinbone, and to the large effusion 
of my patience. 

" VVhy, Jinkcr, Jiuker I ” 1 could 
hear a door open, 

“ Why, Jinker,” said a man's voice, 
— ** what noise is that in the piazza, 
in the name of wonder ? '* 

Snoi e^snort^yaivn, “ Can’t tell, 
massa,” replied the negro domes- 
tic, wiio was thus roused from 
his lair in the piazza, ** but 1 will 
go $ce de sound, what it is, 
massa.” 

" You will,” thought 1, as I beard 
him groping and grumbling all about 
— what naise is dat, my fader ? 
what a knock my nose take again dat 
post him,~mi say, what naise dat 
is It ” quoth Quashie, more than half 
asleep—” Nobody bans wer ? Me saj 
de tidrd time, what naise, eh ? ” 

I had gathered myself into bed the 
best way 1 could, but the owl coi^ 
tlnued his gyrations round and round 
the room, and here gave another 
ecreech. " Ha,” said Jinker, " creech 
howl, massa— creech howl.” 

" Screech owl,” rejoined * 

ati<^, for it was ho who hadapok^l 

" how the deuce can a screed owl 
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upset cba)n» smash Ae crockery, 
8a4 make such an infernal to do as 
that? Get a light, sir.*' 

All this while 1 was like to choke 
with laughter. ** Jinker/’ said I, 
^ bring a light here, and don't alarm 
the family. Tell Mr Cerastick it is 
only an owl that has got, 1 can't tell 
bow, into my roem-^aothing more.** 
1 heard Mr Cornstick laugh at this, 
and say a word of' comfort to Mrs 
Cornstick, as I supposed, and she 
again began to console a sAir^ 
liag Cornstick, that I concluded was 
their bedfellow, and then shut the 
door. 

Creak — another door opened.— 
** Diana ! " said Miss Cornstick, in 
great alarm Good gracious ! what 
IS a// that, Diana ? *' 

** Noting, misses, but one fight be* 
tween cle leetle sailor buccra and 
one howl.*’ 

So, here’s a mess! The whole 
Cornstick family— men, women, and 
children — set all re and kicking in 
the dead of night, by me and iiiy 
uninvited visitor ! 

Presently Jinker appeared with a 
Kgbted candle, but by this time the 
owl was nowhere to be seen. 

How him get away, massa ? 1 no 
see him.'* 

No more did I. We continued 
our search. 

** Him cannot possib have creep 
troo de keyhole.” 

" 1 should rather think not,*’ said 
I ; “ but there he was, perched up 
in that corner, when I first saw him. 
He was sitting on that very shelf. 
Where the deuce can the creature 
ha%’e stowed himself?’* 

•* Shedf ! ” said the negro ; ** shelf 1 
What shelf, massa?** 

•• That one there ; isn't it a shelf ?" 

** Shelf! O no, massa, it is de gut- 
ter dat lead de rain from de roof of 
de house dat come along here un* 
dor de eaves of de shingle, you 
know, and den pour him into one 

larsh barrel outside; but top” 

Here Jioker got on the table, to in- 
apect the lay of the land more per- 
kily. " Ah, 1 see he hab come in, 
and go out troo de guttering, sure 
enough*'— (a square uncovered 
trouj^.) ** He must have nest here- 
about, massa.** 

** But bow shall we him out,*’ 
said 1, now since bo is out? ” 

^ Tap, I shidl show yoit Give me 


up one on dem towol, ploase massa. 
1 will tuff him into de hole till day* 
broke.” 

** Indeed, but you shall not doMaf 
thing, my beauty ; noue of your stop- 
ping the gutter. Why, only suppose 
It should rain In the night, Snowball 
— eh ? You don’t want to drown me, 
do you ? ** 

** Massa, no fear of dat — none at 
all ; de moon clear, and bard as one 
bone; and de star, dem twinkle 
sharp and bright as one piece bro- 
ken glass when de sun shine on him. 
No, no, all dry, dry — no rain before 
morning, llain! dere shan’t be no 
rain for one mont.” 

But i am not Inclined to fake 
your word for this, my lad ; so”— 

<f Bery well, massa; bery good — 
massa know betterest; so, since 
massa want bowl for bedfellow, 
Jioker cau’tbelp it— only massa had 
better put somethig over him face to 
cover him nose, or him yeye — basin 
will do— oh, howl love piece of de 
nose of one nyung buccra very 
mush.” 

Come, thought 1, sleeping with a 
basin on one's face is too absurd 
after all ; but better even Uiat than 
be drowned — ” So, friend Jinker,”— 
1 was now resolved — ** since M/if is 
your name, the hole you s/ta/i 
iwt ; therefore, jink out of the room, 
will ye, for I am very drowsy.” 

1 fell asleep, but the notion of this 
said conduit leading through my 
room haunted me. At one moment 1 
dreamed 1 heard the rain beating oa 
the roof of the house, and against 
the blinds, and the next the rushing, 
and rippling, and gurgling of the 
water along the hf>lloW wooden pipe; 
then I was wafted by the soumj-^ 
there’s a poetical image for y on- 
to the Falls of Ningara, and was siaod- 
iiig in the cave of Eolua, with the 
strong damp gusts of cold wind 
eddying and whirling around me, as 
If it would have lifted me off my 
feet on the wings of my shirt— for 
mind i had no other garment oa— 
below the Great Horseshoe fail, with 
the screen of living waters faIJmg, 
green and foam-streaked likeaaheet 
of flowing glass, past ray eyes, down, 
down, down— -and boiling away hllfi 
Uie Devil’s Pot under foot. Anon the 
sparkling veil of water was bent to- 
wards me, until it touched the tip 
•f my iiose^ and I tumod W mmqm, 
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but the baein on my face preyent* 
ed my aeeiBg. Preaently it became 
trauaparent, as if the coarae delf had 
been metamorphoaed into clear crya« 
tah and doarn thundered the cas- 
cade again^for it bad ceased for a 
moment, you must know— sprinkled 
this time with draggle-winged owls, 
as thick as BonBparte*a coronation 
robe with bees. 1 was choked, suf- 
focated, and all the rest of it. ** Mur- 
der! Murder!—-! am drowned — I 
am drowned — for ever and entirely 
drowned I ** and in an agony of fear 
I struggled to escape, but in vain— 
in vain — 

“ The waters gatbeiM oVr me!” 

when enter friend Jioker — ** Massa, 
mnssa, who hurt you ? Who kill you ? 
Who ravage you Y " 

Bash,sotnethiDg wet, and cold, and 
feathery flew against my face—** Oh, 
geinini, what ih this next! Lights — 
lights— lights— my kingdom fur a far- 
thing caudle ! ** 

** Will massa only be pleased to sit 
down on de bed and be ((uiet one 
moment,'* said my sable friend. 

Idicl so; and beginning to breathe 
—for the Falls of Niagara had now 
ceased— I rubbed my eyes, and io I 
the blessed sun sbune brightly 
through the lattice just opened by 
Jioker, and out flew the owl with a 
loud screech, more happy to escape 
than I was to get quit of him appa- 
rently, aud flying as a drunken man 
walks, xig-aag,up and down, against 
trees and bushes, until it landed in 
a pimeiitO' tree about pistol-sbot from 
the bouse, where he gave a wild 
** Hoo, boo, boo,** as if he had said, 

Thank my stars, I have found rest 
to the sole of my foot at last." 

But such a scene as the room pre- 
sented ! Notwithstanding friend 
JIuker’s prognostication, there had 
been a heavy shower, and the bed 
was deluged with dirty water — the 
green matter from the shingles dis- 
colouring all tho sh€»et8— while the 
door WHS flooded, the water soaking 
through the seams, and drip drip* 
plug on the dry ground below, like 
a shower-bath.—^ Now, dat howl ! 
him do it all, passa,*’ quoth Jinker, 
«<sureaBcaiibe/’ 

** Don't you think the min had 
somewhat to do with it too, Jinker 
But Jinker was deaf as a post. 

Unr«» fm wlm ynn irtka 


at him, he drap de asoute— dare hi m 
lie dead on de table; so he eome 
back when you sle^, and no doubt 
after de rain begin, for see de fod- 
der tick on de nail in de gutter, and 
de howl must faab been tick In 
de hole, and choke de water back, 
and I 

Here Quashie caught a glimpse of 
my disconsolate physiognomy, all 
drenched an#forkNra. It was too 
much for him; so, forgetting all 
his manners, he burst into a long 
and loud laugh. However, no se- 
rious damage was dene; and at 
breakfast there was not a little fun 
at my expense. 


It turned out that our entertainer, 
and his wife and daughter, were 
bound on a visit to some nelghlmur; 
so, as our roads lay together so far, 
we all started after breakfast toge- 
ther. 1 was a good deal amusexl at 
the cliauge in the outward t/Y>man 
of my ladies* maid^ the handsome 
brown girl in the gay gawn already 
mentioned, who now appeared strii^ 
ped of her plumes, without stock- 
iugs or shoes, in her Osnaburg che- 
mise, and coarse blue woollen pet- 
ticoat— the latter garment shortened, 
like the tunic of her namesake Di- 
ana, by a liandkercbief tied tightly 
round her w'aist, just over the nips, 
exhibiting the turn of her lower 
spars to considerably above the knee 
—with a large bandbox on her head 
covered with oilskin, and a good 
cudgel in her hand. 1 asked Mr 
Cornstick how far they were going. 
He answered it was a ride of flfteeu 
miles, and, in the same breath, he 
called out to the brown damsel, — 
** Say we shall be there by second 
breakfast-time, Diana.** 

•* Yes, massa.’* 

** Mind we don*! get diere before 
you.” , 

** No fear of dat, massa,” said the 
silvan goddess, smiilag, as she struck 
off tlirough the woods at a pace that 
would have pleased Captain Barclay 
exceedingly. It appeared that ahe 
was to take a shen cut acroaa tho 
bills. . . ^ 

« How can that girl ImalhafaMtod 
limbs in such a brake ?” said I. 

“ Why not, don’t you aee she h a 

cAm$0igQ4dH$r* Bw Bhilx. 
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** Now', Flamingo^ I verily believe 
you will peck at a grain of mustard- 
seed uem" quoth friend Twig. 

We now started; Mrs Cornstick 
on a stout pony, ivlth the head ser- 
vant, Mark Antony by name^ but as 
ugly a dat-Dosed nujger as Christian 
could desire to clap eyes on by »a- 
ture^ holding on by its tail. Then 
came Miss Cornstick on her palfrey, 
with a similar pendanKbut her page 
was a dne handsome mulatto boy, 
while we brought up the rear — the 
whole cavalcade being closed by the 
mounted servants. By and by, the 
road being good, although moun- 
tainous, we spanked along at a good 

f iace, and it was tlien that the two 
ellows pinned to the ladies' tails — 
their ponies*, I beg pardon— -showed 
their paces in a most absurd fashion, 
making great dying strides at every 
step, so as to keep time with the 
canter of the quadrupeds. They 
looked like two dauciug> masters 
gone mad. I thought of Cutty Sark 
clutching the tail of Tam C)*8han- 
ter’s grey mare Meg. 

"Do you see that humming-bird Y* 
said Jacob Twig, who was gi ving me 
a cast in his curricle— Flamingo 
having changed into my uncle's gig. 
Crack — be knocked it down on the 
wing with his whip, as it hovered 
over some dowers on the roadside. 
" Thafs what 1 call a good shot 
now." 

" Ah, hut a very cruel one,'* said I. 
" Sorry for it — shan*t do it again, 
Mr Brail." 

" Safe in that," thought L 
On coming to a cross-road, tlie 
Cornsticks struck off to the left, and, 
saying good-by, we stood on our 
course. 

Nothing particular occurred until 
we were descending the hill into St 
Thomas in the Vale. The sun was 
shining brightly without a cloud. 
The jocund breeze was rushing 
through the trees, dashing their 
msmS of foliage hither and thither, 
turning up the silvery undersides of 
the leaves at one moment, and chan- 
ging their views into all shades of 
green the next The birds were 
glancing and chiruplng amongst 
ibe branches* The sleek cattle were 
browsing contentedly on the slope 


of the bill, and the merry negro 

ra were shouting and laughing 
dr work — but the vulture was 
soaring over all in pride of place, 
eagle-like, far up in the clear blue 
firmament, as if the abominable bird 
had been the genius of the yellow 
fever, hovering above the fair face 
of nature ready to stoop and blast it 
The sky gradually darkened — ^all 
cloudless as it was — for there was 
not a shred of vapour floating in its 
pure depths so big as the hand of the 
servant of the prophet The gloom 
increased — not that kind of twilight 
that precedes the falling of the night 
— but a sort of lurid purple hue that 
began to pervade the whole atmo- 
sphere, as if we had been looking 
forth on the landscape through a 
piece of glass stained with smoke. 

" Heyday,’* said Felix, " what's 
the matter ? I see no clouds, yet the 
suu is overcast. It increases the 
oxen on the hill sides turned and 
looked over their shoulders—" Can’t 
be time to go home to take our 
night spell in that weary mill yet, 
surely 

The large carrion crowds rapidly 
declined in their flight, narrowing 
their sw'eeping circles gradually, un- 
til they pirouetted down, and set- 
tled, with outstretched wings, on 
the crags above us, startling forth 
half a dozen bats, and a slow sailing 
owl, the latter flutteiiug about as if 
scarcely awakcq and then floating 
away steadily amongst the bushes, 
as if he iuid said — " Come, It must 
be the gloaming after all — so here 
goes for mousey." 

The negroes suddenly intermitted 
the chipping and tinkling of their 
hoes, and the gabbling of their 
tongues, as they leant on the shanks 
of the former, and looked up. 
" Hiegh, wurra can he come over de 
daylight, and no shell blow yet.*’* 
We now perceived the chirfiiog of 
insects and reptiles that usually pre- 
vails, during the hours of night in 
the West Indies, begin to breeze up. 
First a lizard would send forth a so- 
litary whistle, as much as to say, 
"It can't be night yet surely ?-*• 
Then, from the opposite side of the 
way, another would respond, with 
a low startled " uheetie wheeikt** 


^ The Esng s are tarnsd in at dionsr»tims by ths toundlog of a oonob shelK 
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whkfa might be inteipreted ** 
deed but it ia though ; " and on thia> 
at If there had been no longer any 
doubt about the matter, the usual 
concert of crickets, beetles, lizards, 
and tree toads, buzzed away as re- 
gularly as if it had indeed been even- 
ing In very truth. 

** An eclipse of the sun," said I, 
and sure enough so it was ; for in 
half an hour it gradually lightened 
agaio^ and every thing became once 
more as bright and clietry, and 
everyday-like as before. 

We arrived at Bogwalk tavern to 
dinner, where we found a grand 
party of the ofHccrs of the regiment 
of foot militia, and also of the troop. 
The general commanding the dis- 
trict had reviewed them that morn- 
ing, and was to have dinrd with 
them, but for some reason or an- 
other he had to return to Spanish 
Town immediately after the review- 
It was a formidable thing meeting 
BO many red coals and gay laced blue 
jackets ; and, of course, 1 was much 
gratihed to learn, that the brown 
company fired remaikably well — 
bow steadily the grenadiers pa^^sed 
in review — and how soldier-like 

Captain M‘ , who commanded 

the light horse, had given the word 
of command. 

** How thoroughly your horse is 
broke now, Mac.,** said a tall man, 
with a nose like a powder horn — 
** steady as a rock, and such cour- 
age ! *' 

•* Courage !" rejoined Captain Mac., 
** be would charge up to Uic mouth 
of a cannon.’* 

“ Ay," whispered Hamingo to me, 
** if a hag of corn were hung on the 
muzzle.** 

We started early, as the night fell, 
and arrived in Spanish Town the 
same evening ; and next day we were 
conifortahly domiciled in Squire 
Flamingo's mansion in Kingston. 

It was the race week, and the 
town had gathered all the fashion of 
the island — nothing could he gayer. 

Our friend Twig had several run- 
ning horses, and altogether the bare 
legged black jockeys, with tlie stir- 
nip-irons held between their toes, 
parrot fashion, and the slight tho- 
rough-bred things they rode, both 
acquitted themselves extremely 
well; and we bad matches amongst 
the officers of the ganrisoii« and 


theatricals, and^ |>ig races, and 1 

don't know what alu 

Speaking of theatricals, if you will 
wait a moment 1 will tell you of an 
amusing playhouse row that 1 hap- 
pened to witness, and wherein my 
friend Flamingo and myself bore 
conspicuous parts % mistake. 

It happened tq be an amateur per- 
formance, and we had just seated 
ourselves in the second row of a 
buccra box, near the stage. 

1 was admiring the neatness of the 
house, which was great for a pro- 
vincial theatre any where, and the 
comical appearance the division of 
castes produced, as thus: — The pit 
seemed to be almost exclusively 
filled with the children of Krael, as 
peculiar in their national features 
here as every where else ; the dress 
boxes contained the other white in- 
habitants and their families ; the se- 
cond tier the brown ladies^ who seem- 
ed more intent on catching the eyes 
of the young buccras below, than at- 
tending to the civil things the males 
of their own shade were pouring 
into their ears above; the gallery 
w^as tenanted hy Biingo himself, in 
all his glory of black face, blubber 
lips, wdnte eyes, and ivory teeth. 
1 his black parterre being powdered 
here and there with a sprinkling of 
white sailors, like snowdrops tn a 
bed of purple anemones; Jack be- 
ing, as usual on such occasions, 
pretty well drunk. 

A smug, little, fresh complexioned 
fat gentleman was sitting on the 
same bench along with us on the 
light liand— that is, next the stage — 
and a young stray Hebrew, having 
eschewed tli'e pit, sat on our left — 
we were thus between them — a post 
of no small danger, as it turned out. 
There had been some wrangling 
between these parties before we en- 
tered as it seemed, for no sooner 
had Fiamingu and t taken our seats, 
than Moses said across t/s, but, as it 
afterwards appeared, intending to 
address the littie ruddy man, “ If you 
say that again, sir, 1 will pull your 
nose.” 

Thereupon, up rose the snort 
ruddy roan, and up rose the long 
Don Felix, each appropriating 
insult to himself ; but Flam, who 
never dreamed that any nose could 
be spoken of when hia own kidney 
pptato was In compenyi ww firsts 





and levidM IHite lfote« in im la* 
slant This wtt tiie signal for tiis 
ana af lesra In Ute pit to toss Its bit- 
loirs» and, like a great canlditMi, to 
popple and biss^ until it boiled orer 
Into the boxes. In s roaring torrent, 
Umt speedily overthrew noth Don 
Felix, liie little ruddy man, and I 
3iu0'ie^ who had neither pan nor 
portion in the quarreli into the bar- 
gain ; and miefa a pommelling 1 never 
got before or sinee. 

In the midst of tbe uproar, a ma- 
gistrate— a most excellent and aedate 
personage— planted bis tmck against 
tbe pillar behindi and shouted to 

keep tbe peane | ” but one of the 
assailants speedily gagged Atm, by 
passing his arm round his neck, 
and pinning him to the post, as if he 
had been a culprit undergoing 
the Spanish punishment of the 
garotte. 

At length the row became so se- 
rious aim national^ that the whole 
house was likely to side with one or 
other of the parties, so the manager 
sent for the chief magistrate in town, 
(not the mayor, who was absent,) 
and the first thing Don Felix did, 
when the storm abated, and he could 
•crew himself from under the 
benches where he had been forced, 
was, in his baste and confusion, to 
throttle the very man of authority 
himself, taking him for one of the 
enemy. The tumult again breezed 
up, and we now ran some chance of 
being extinfraished altogether; and 
a gigantic black-whiskered Israelite 
had upheaved a stick, which threat- 
ened to prove the thickness of my 
skull, had there been any doubt 
about it, when 1 was saved by the 
timely succour afforded by a power- 
ful sailor-looking chap, who had 
fought his way towards us, clear- 
iog a path right and left amongst 
our enemies, like a walking wind- 
mill. 

Foul, foul— stick against fist— 
fair play is a jewel sung out the 
windmill, whom, it Hashed on me at 
the moment, 1 had seen before, and, 
auitiog tbe action to the word, he 
aelisea Um of tbe black whisker and 
parrot note, neck and croup, and 
plidtod hfnt down bodily Into 
Ihfcimt Of tlie troubled waters of 
tlM pit, es If helMd been a juvenile 
tvfiiieh of the gnmicr family— wot 
1% opoo peil^ immmf but Hw 


upon Jew, where be Heundered on 
toe tea of heads for a minute, like a 
harpooned whale come to Oie sur- 
fkoe te breathe, and then sank, to 
have his ribs very sufficiently 
kneaded by the knees and feet of 
his rebellious compatriots. 

Having accomplished this feat, the 
Bailor, as if desirous of escaping ol^ 
servatlon, slid out of the and 
I lost sight of him. 

Tbe %ht continued, but the police 
were by this time in the house, and 
fortunately we were taken Into cus- 
tody, and bailed by our friends. 
Next day we escaped with a fine. 

At breakfmt, Twig was comfort- 
ing US. Poo, poo^ever mind— 
It was all a mistake— all a mistake, 
you know.'* 

“ Yes,” quoth Don Felix,** but my 
ribs are not the less sore; no mistake 
there 1 assure you.** 

But to return to the races. On 
one occasion, a certain Captain Jack 
Straw, master of one of the London 
ships, and the Collector of the cus- 
tom*, were two of Fiamingo's guests 
at dinner, and a match was made 
between them, to come off next 
moruiog. 

It was given out to be a trial of 
bottom, as they were to ride six 
times round the race course. Now 
tbe latter was a measured mile ; a 
six mile heat, thought 1, in such a 
climate, and the ow^ners to ride ! 
However, there was nothing more 
said about it, and 1 iiad forgotten it, 
until Mr Flamingo took me out in 
hts Stanhope at daybreak Uie next 
morning to see tbe racers sweated ; 
and there, the first thing that met 
our eyes was old Straw sure enough, 
with his hat tied under his chin by 
a red bandana, and his trowsers 
shuffled up to his knees, ambling 
along mighty fussily, on a great 
chestnut mare, as unlike a race- 
horse, as one could well fancy an 
Individual of the same species to 
be 5 for although he apj^eared to be 
cantering along, tbe pace war so 
sluggish, that we passed him easily 
in a trot Those who have seen 
Ducrow in the Tailor riding to Brent- 
ford, caprioling on the stage as if he 
were going fifteen knots an hour, 
while he never shoots a single ffithom 
^he^, will form a good tdea of our 
Mend sappeonmeo i&d o^rlo of lo* 
maotioii. 





Jick^** cried FUmiimi 
how come vou on ? who wine V* 
Here tlie Collector came rattling 
up aatcro, deueedlf well mounted, 
ataodiog in bis stirrups, bis long nose 
poked between bis horse's ears, and 
riding, regular jockejr fashion, with- 
out bis coat, a handkerchief tied 
round bis head, and his whip crossed 
in his teeth, and sawing away with 
his hands. 

As be passed the old sailor ho 
pulled up. 

** Now, Jack, do give in, and don't 
boil me to jeliy; you see 1 bare 
done four rounds of the course, 
while you have not completed two. 
You must be aware you have no 
chance; so give in, and come and 
breakfast with me— *do, that's a good 
fellow;* 

Give in," roared Jack, ** give in. 
Indeed! I'hal's a g<M»d one — why, 
the old mare's bottom is only begin- 
ning to tell — give in, Master Collec- 
tor I — No, no — besides, 1 see your 
horse is blown--there, mind he don’t 
bolt — give in, indeed 1 " 

And thereupon he made a detii of 
a splutter; heels, arms, and head all 
in a fidget, and away shot his anta- 
gonist once more, heaving Jack pufi- 
iiigand bobbing away on his asthma- 
tic mare, up and down, up and down, 
ill a regular hubby- horcical iu^liion, 
as like his own heavy sterned ship 
digging through a head sea on a 
bow line, as could well be imagined. 

However, the Collector did win, 
which honest Jack had foreseen all 
along, aliliough the six mile gallop 
had put him into a rare fever, and 
old Straw, bearing no malice, as he 
said, after handsomely paying the 
stakes, w^ent and breaK fasted, in 
great glee, according to invitation, 
with his conqueror. 

That day at dinner we met both 
the equestrians, when Jack told us, 
that his mate had run three pipes of 
Cognac and twenty dozen of claret, 
during tlio time the coast was dmr, 
and that he bed sent a case of the 
latter to h\% friend^ whom he had ao 
cleverly kept in play, with his com- 
plimeBtai ** not to ride races where 
there were six^mile beats again, be- 
fore breakfast.** 

As we rode up to the course next 
evening* at four o’€leok» as usual, 
we were seittewbat late, and found 
the Amwn ioees dM tagtiia M 


the ottOBi of Ae course. The 
bugle to saddle had sounded some 
time before; ao had to ptill 
up where we were, in order to see 
the horses pats. We were standing 
with our horses’ beads close to the 
ropes, when an overseer of some 
neighbouring estate rode up, pretty 
well primed apparently, and, to our 
great surprise, ebarg^ the rope, 
which he did not appear to see. 
He was only trotting Ids mule, how- 
ever, and iliere was no appearance 
of haste or violence about hinij hut 
when the rope checked the animid, 
he gave a drunken pitch, bat all as 
quiet as could be, and toppled over 
its bead quite gently, as if he bad 
been a sack, into the ride, where, 
after making one or two sprawling 
movements with his feet, be lay 
still, with the beast looking at him 
from the other side of the rope, and 
poking down its head, and snorting 
andsnokingat him. The next bugle 
sounded, the horses were away, and 
some of the lookers-on bad just time 
to drag the poor fellow off' the course 
by tiie legs, when they passed us 
like a whirlwind. 

Tree to one on Moses,** cried 
one sable amateur, for if we had not 
altogether the stifle of Newmarket, 
it wus from no want of Black!tgs» 
Six to one on Blue Peter,** 
quoth another ragged neger. 

“ Five to one on Mammy Taws.** 
*' Slap Bang against do field." 
And ail was anxiety about Ae race ; 
but DO one took any notice of the 
poor overseer, who lay stiff and mo- 
tionless on the side of the dry ditch 
that surrounds the course. 

At length, seeing Ae poor crea- 
ture bruiilDg in the hot sun, we dis- 
mounted to help him up. 

** Massa,” said a negro, taking his 
arm, ” he must be well dronk, dis 
buccra. See how him hand drop 
again when I lift him — supple like 
one new- kill snake.” 

Supple enough,** said Dr-——, 
who DOW rode up, and felt bis pulse 
first, and Aen his neck. Poor fol- 
low 1 supple as he is now, he will 
be soon stark and •tiff’ enough, iHa 
neck is broken— Mill's o^” 

« Neck broken i ’* said Fkudngo 
and 1 in n breath, much shodMv 
Yeg, and dead as Julius Ciaiir. 
But, pray* did you n^otiee If Ae WM 
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giiitleii^>^ question 

polled 

: after tills, I waa ^ the star- 

oiM^ ka fishing party, in a ca- board oarer 1p^; Wls Sentence 
top of the harbour, at spoke to iftO/be^bee fn a whisper, 
where the priaes of the and the . the^^ulfilment of 

ai|lii||idi'on were usually moored, pre- the ordap 'araie<tp fbe bow of 
to their being sold. It U'as a the caoae^hblh <a couule of yards 


tsgt fiue evening, and the sun was 
tetoag gloriously in tlie west-^^as 
where else should he. have net? 
(^report had been very good; and 
we were tiiiikklng of taking up the 
grapoeh 

** 1 say, Brail,’* said Flamingo, 
** let us go and inspect the Ifoime 
Fortiinee there.’* This was a French 
privateer, one of the captuniid., ves- 
sels, that lay about a cable’e^leagth 
from where we were. 

Come along llicn— there, string 
the fish. Twister. Up anchor, boys, 
and pull for that brig.” 

As we approscbea, we saw a man 
get into asmali skiff that lay along- 
aide, with two black fellows in it, 
lather faurriedly, and pull fur the 
idiore. 

The last rays of the evening sun 
shone brightly on him, as he passed 
US, and I had a good squint at his 
face. He gave me a piercing look 
also, and then auddenly turned 
away. 

£h ! no, it can’t be — by Mercu- 
ry, but it Is tboiigb I Why, there is 
the fellow that saved my dacoM from 
the Jew at the Theatre, 1 declare. 
And more than that, when i piece 
several floating notions together, — 
why, Doft Felix, there goes, as large 
as life# the Master W'ilsoii of Monte- 
go Bay.” 

« You don't say so f ” quoth Fla- 
mingo. Stop, we have four feU 
lows In the boat besides ourselves 
and the servant, and here is my gun. 
Besides^ Quacco tliere is an old sol- 
dier. Boys, give way afu*r that 
hfia^one dollar, if you beat him.” 

V? 'Hurrah 1 hurrah for tnassaj” 
AM a^ay we shot after the skiff, 
ns ye^ was proceeding very 
l(dllMrhly» so Miat we raproly gained 
dis it r .An we dante up within pis- 
m ike ehi^ lay on his oars, 
eleering looked stea- 
My fd iiA I wns not so sufe ^ 
Mm m^ Ha hid Adaep stwddwn 
hie Wi a^er had 

not ' ^ ^ 3* ^ ■■ 


of thfflSrdcCdsIde of the skiff.^ The 
stranger* at tiiis suspiciour anove* 
meat, madp wsign to bis in^, wlm 
stretched osNi^Ivnb the 
diators. Thif broke tlie lcW>J: - 

•• After iiUiH'^y ladt^^ 'eifb^Fli- 
miogo. * ' 

We ' wero now witlilii- a ^uar** 
ter" of p nule of the nhrlrop ii«ck 
of sandPvtbat divides 1^ bbiH^r 
fcdm^tjhesea, here dboui fifty wards 
broad,lnd not above three feet high ; 
so that,'iltbough. the sk^^ wit evi- 
dently beading jdWy at wb had every 
prospect of being to 

seize the crew before they jtould 
haul ber ^eross, aOc^^lkuncb her 
ti] rough the -surf on the ^ea-face of 
the bauk^ " • 

•’ There he Is ashore. Murder, 
how handily the black fellows walk 
off with the skiff, as if it were pb- 
per.” 

As Don Felix spoke, we also took 
the ground, and he and I jumped 
out, and pushed after the strangers. 
M'iien we got within ten yards of 
them, the party, of whom I bad sus- 
picions, turned resolutely, and made 
a step Wwards us. 

” 1 do not know to what circum- 
stance I am indebtiHl for the plea- 
sure of your compaoy^Yenklemen,” 
said he quite calmly, Will you 
please to make kiiowii«^ yi>ur d($« 
sire?” ^ 

Here Flamingo, Qiiaccd}' anAMe 
of the cauue-men made as IF^^^ey 
would pass him, and get. between 
him anu the beach, where bis people 
were in Uie very act of laiiuching 
the skiff thrpugh the surf. Wfipn he 
saw this, be smiled bitterly, drew 
his belt tighter, and then sudden^ 
made a rush past them, chuckM 
Quacco to one side, and a black fel- 
low to Uie other, as if they bad been 
children, dashed Into the sea itp 
bis waist, clambered into the SkMf, 
and before we could, couui 
he viras pulling right oii|^ SdS^ With^ 
out once looUog bebiMbliii* 

“ Heave too,, or I’ll firoai yM, M 
Jupiter,” roarM Don Pdlbt. 
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The stranp;er still did not doi^n 
to look round, occupying himsell' in 
bailing out the water that the skilF 
had taken, in the shove throut^h the 
surf. 

FJamini^o repeated the threat, le- 
vellintf his fowling-piere, at which 
our friend slowly held up a bright- 
barrelled article, that he took fr«»in 
the botu»iii of the boat, and that 
looked more like a swivel than a 
bliinderbuHS. At sight of this, Don 
Judix dropped his gun as if the bar- 
rel liad burned liis fingers, and 
whippe<l both hands undei the skitts 
of his coat, wheeling round on one 
leg, drawing Idinself up to liis full 
height, and gi inning and shutting 
his eyes, and slewing his head on 
<’nc side, as if he had been trying to 
prt'hent ilie stiiallest jxjssible surlace 
1 1 the jieliing of a hail- shower. 'Flie 
strang4'i, at this, slowdy replaced the 
wes'iptui, and in a twinkling was 
out of gun-shot, ptiliing low'aids a 
schooner lying beialuied outside of 
the keys. 

“ 1 say, llrail, did you see that 
glancing aflair in Ids hand r Was it 
a carrouade, think you, or a lung 
eighteen poundcu' ? W hy, it might 
Ji.iuj doodled our wlioh* i)arly as 
regularly as Kory Maegvegor did 
Ids ow ij ducks.’’ 

On reluming^ we went on board 
(lie piize brig, iVoin whicli we had 
startled our friend, and found the 
aiiU'diest on the po<#pbn;ken opi ii, 
and the ctmtents scattered about tho 
deck, as if the party had been j)ick- 
ing and chf)osing. 

** .So, so, 1 see wliat our honest 
man has beeu after,” said I. 

'J’here was no priiCc-Keepcr on 
board; and, knowing tlds, tlie visit 
of the skid' liad uin|ueHtioDabIy been 
for the purpose of ))utluiuii)g arms. 


" Jackson/’ said a grnticmau at 
dinner, at the house where I dined 
that day, any further accounts 
from windward V ” 

** No; there are two schooners, 
the Mumming Bird and Lizard, on 
the look-out; but no tidings of the 
infernal little felucca.” 

** Felucca ! felucca ! " said 1, look- 
ing across the table at Don Felix, 
** Pardon me» sir, what felucca were 
you speaking of?” 

YOL. SUULYIIi KQ. CCXXUt, 


Why, that is more than I can 
tell you, sir; but she has plundered 
three Loudon ships off Morant bay 
witliin this last W'eek, one of them 
belonging to me, and in my case 
the capliiin and crew were most 
cruelly treated ; but now, when two 
nien*of-war schooners are cruizing 
for her, she has vanished like a 
spectre.” 

Yes,” said another of the party ; 
“ and the John Shand was boarded 
yesterday evening by the same ves- 
sel off YaliahN, and robbed of a chro- 
nometer; but the boarding officer, 
by wujy of nmvnde, 1 suppose, polite- 
ly banded the captain the Kingston 
jtnjicrs of the mornintj*^ 

Ho, ho. Master W’iUon,” thought 
I. 


“ Cockadoodle doo — doo — doo !” 
Never was there such a place as 
Kingston for the crowing of cocks. 
In other countries cocks sleep at 
night and crow in the morning, like 
respectable biids; but here, con- 
found them, they crow through the 
whole livelong night; and, towards 
day* dawn, it is one continuous 
stream of cock- crowing all over tho 
town. 


Some days after the transaction 
already related, Mr Flamingo and 
Tw'ig carried me to dine at the 
('ourt-Ilousc w^iih the officers on 
duty with the militia Christmas 
guard. It was an artillery company, 
ill which Don Felix held a cuiiimis- 
siou, that had the guard, the captain 
of which was a very kind, but 
rough spun genius. However, his 
senior lieutenant, Jeesamy by name, 
was a perfect contrast to him, 
and a deuced handsome fellow ; 
so he made up for it Quite a 
Frenchman in hia manners and 
dress, but, so far as 1 could judge, 
with what is vulgarly ciilJed a 
** bee in his bonnet.*' Nevertheless 
he was an excellent young man 
at bottom, although his nonsense, 
which was rather entertaining at^ 
first, became a little de trop when 
the bottle began to circulate^; — 
for instance, he insisted, after din- 
ner, on showing us the last Parisian 
step, and then began to jabber 
French, for display, as it were,— 
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finishing ofl* by af^1vin£^ me who made 
inr <’oat. Now, 1 laimot endure 
people notieiiiff one’s (‘.vtcrnrils; but 
he puined me to ilo* wall,— so I 
inentionetl my tailor's naiiie-^Stiiltz. 

“ Ah ! the only nmn in Kiigland 
wlio can rut: l>ui the German 
firhtu'tficfs ulio take root in Paris 
eclipse him entirely. Ah! the Ger- 
man . ' and Parisian taste 

comhiiied I Nothinc like it, Mr Izrail 
— noihinL' like It, my dear sir. There, 
what think y(»u of that fit V’' junip- 
ioiT up, and showin;:: his back, to 
wldcb ins qanneijt clung like a sign 
at n siiop door. 

I app!:nuied amazingly, as be 
vvvii:i:iiMl hiinselt this way and that. 

“ IPllo 1 witul's that?” said the 
captain. 

'Ihe tocsin, the tocsin — tlic firc- 
iu‘ll, as I am a trenlleruan,” ipioth 
his gay sub. And suie enough the 
church l)ell was clanging away at a 
linious rate, and the fire-engines 
iif'gau to lumber and latile pasfj 
n Idle the buzz in the streets, and the 
tiarup of peojde luiiiiing along the 
biii'k-paM'd piazzas below, told 
plainly enough that a fire had actu- 
ally broken out soinewliere. 

“ Guatd, turn out— guard, Itirn 
out I” roared iniiir Jull of ini- 
lirary ar<l(Ojr. And the j-ndden tap 
of ilie drum was followed by a bus- 
th*, and heavy trampling, and the 
elatt/*r and cl.i^h (ft iuu^Ket»4 from 
the gu'.iid-room, winch »-howed that 
toe eoMiniand had betii eluded with 
u I eat id;u i iry. 

W'- ):ad fieen f;r>f)zing in the 
Gv'^tuI Jury R-uom, n bieJi tva** ron- 
;-rf U‘d with the pit 7/;v in frimt 
oV tbi‘ ( ourbllouoe, oi leni]u>r;uy 

giro d-linuse^ by a long w«u)d«u 
gangway, i-o that wo )»ad to 
the piincipal eiUiaiu e to the lat- 
ter, befon; descending to tlie Mreet, 
where the men were mustering — 
It seemed that the jovial train- 
Imnds had been making as good 
u«e of their time n* we had licen 
doing; for the* Jimg table belore 
thp bench, where in term time Urn 
lawyers used to congieL^nte, was 
profusely covered with cold meats, 
classes, and wiDe-deranters. 

\Vf* were a good den! surprised to 
^00 n iatge earthen pij>kin, about 
five (Vet high, used to Jiold nviier, 
that had l/een taken from the drip, 
or filter-stono frame^ where it usu^ 


ally stood in a comer, now planted 
in the middle of the door, with (of 
all ihingH in the world) a red, drunk- 
en face sticking out of it, crowned 
with a hat and feather. This was 
one of the iiivinciblcs, tvhohad been 
made drunk, and then thrust into it 
by bis comrades ; and be must have 
found bis quarters somewdiat of the 
dampest, for the vessel W'as more 
than half full of w'ater, as we roul<l 
hear, from the splashing of the cul- 
pritN limbs. In his Strugirles, pre- 
sently lie upset it, and rolled about 
on the 11cM>r, with the water gushing 
and gurgling out at his neck; while 
he Kept slioiitiiig that they hnd 
chanced the liquor on him. 

There could be no fault found with 
the zeal nnfl pi ompiitiub* w'itb which 
the gHllaiit hoiiibardieri^r^/^ itb but I 
am sorry to say tiiat more tban one 
of them veiy specflily out, tir 
rather tumbled out, for I t aiiiiut 
speak so favmiralily <»f tbeir steadi- 
ness when under anus as I could 
w'isli. Ir. was no doulit a tiiiu* of 
profound qultuness juid peace, ^o 
that t-oiiie 1 elaxation of the rules and 
articles of uai w as allowable, foi the 
nei:ri»es weiu* thinking of uoihinc hut 
fun aisd damunc, and thoni* ( liiist- 
ina** L'uarils wu le more a mniter of 
form, or to air the young oilu ris’ 
gay uniforms, tluui any thine else. 
Our callant enpudo himself was not 
quite ho staid in his r arriage at ll.is 
time as ilo* Anbbish<»p <»f ( tiuter- 
buiT usually is in the House of 
Lords, as ).js niode of carrying on 
hp^*e<l’!y r-; iijced ; first, of all absur- 
dities in tin* world, be c hose tf> open 
th»‘ c'uopaieti by in:tkln:j a speech to 
his tnen, coriclutling with “ Kn£r- 
laud ( xpeets every man to do hiti 
duty.” - -*'Now', uifui — h‘t tis ptoceed 
to sv” (what a moutliful he 

took of the word to be pure.) 
“ Shoulder arrnH.” I'p went iho 
firelock rt to the siioubbui of tin* tip- 
sy heroefi, vory ///, ns Jona- 
than sayw. lie tiicn gave the w'ord 
to ** fix bayonet*^.” Now to ihoMO 
who uiid<-rstand the setting c»f ft 
scpiadion in the field, the obeying 
this waw, to ?/frn who were standing 
with tl eirmiisketH ^hnxid^rt ft^nyihy- 
sic:*} unpossihility, whatever it might 

have been to 

I he f a plain hmrintj there waa 
aomethingWTong from the clatter of 
men and/ muakets, for it was pitch 
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(Inik, called out— “Arc all your bay- 
oiielH tixccl 

** The dci i) a ono of them,” said a 
voice; “ijorcan he,uiiIesH you send 
for a ladder, or tell urf' lo order arms 

(if the two alternativep, tlio last 
was chosen ; the tiiubkets were order- 
ed, and the hayonets at length fixed, 
hut idl thin, and the dinicully of get- 
ting the. s(jiKid under weigh in any 
thing like tolerahli*. rnarf.hing cuder, 
to(»k (i|Mitite; and, from tiie dying 
away of the upioar in the distance, 
it seemed to me that hj'fore w’o got 
throuLdi with nur inaneeuvies the 
fire might he out, and tlu^ necessity 
f<»r tlie ili^plny of so njncli skill and 
cofiraf'e have passed over. 

Double (piick lime — match; — 
now seull aloru:, ye 4le\ ils, or tl)e fire 
will he out,” mng (uiT the ca]it:iiii ; 
and riea\ we raced in «inirle file. 

'rill* io'u’hu's ate tdwuys ino^t ac- 
tive on occuNions of lliis kind, and 
5iF e\i ry Innist loildiT i« olditrrd to 
bri\c a t'ertain number of leatfiern 
iii(‘ lujckets always in readiness 
hunt: in some accessible place, /-/o 
hnh!> with Ihs name painted 

on thenr, ihc} as usual armed 
tliernsoh e^ will} them on thepl'e^ent 
oc<‘.cion; and \s e soon <*ame lo a 
douf.le lisieol bko'k h Hows, extend- 
i’.':: hoiii tb*' ‘'cem‘ of the lire to a 
j'ulilic vv( ii, down out* file of which 
t.Ue empty Ion keis were beiiur hand- 
id, wbi)<' the full </ii< ciK ulated 
u})W'aidsto the fire enHines by the 
other. 

']'he ]n>c*r fellow a Were so Tiusy 
jtTid /ea'ons that lin y ilid io>t imine- 
dlcilely nnki' an opr n if g f,,r the 
I'.ead of our cay coHimn. Hut we 
W( re not to be cropped l>y trUlcs; 
s<» — “ C'haigi* Ifayonets, men, and 
e'ear your own way,” sunc out the 
captain. Tin* h'admg file did st^; 
but, jiH the devil would have it, so 
did the files in tin* rear, whereby 
eveiy man gave his file lender a most 
sufiicing prog tie. A gtuienil stum- 
h]<* and grumble took place upuu 
this. 

“ Mind your bayonet, sir.” 

“ My eye ! you have stuck me ia 
the shoulder/’ 

Murder! you hava piqued luCi 
I don’t know where.” 

At length dowm tumbled the bravo 
bombardier who was leading the for- 
lorn hope ; and away w*ent the otliers 


lielter skelter over him, QtiaBhie 
giving a sly dash of his liucket over 
the sprawling mast) of fallen mili- 
taiies every now and then, just to 
coo) their ardour. However, they 
soon gatliered themselves up again, 
and Flamingo, who was the junior 
lieutenant, now brought np the rear 
with me, lienjie, alongside of him. 
He was (juiie sober, so far as appt^ar- 
ances went, l)Ut determined to have 
some fun, I could see. The fire had 
been in a narrow lane at tlie top of 
the town, and was by this time got 
under, as 1 expected. Notwithstand- 
ing, away we tramped, and were ad- 
vancing up the. lane, wlien we saw tlie 
gbireof Haniheauv, and heard all the 
confusion and uproar usually allend- 
ant on a fire. Tiiere was an eucine 
planted riulit in front of us, at a 
crossing, that was still playing on 
the house* that had been burning. 
It was tiirectfMl by a drunken Irij^h 
c.upenlfu*, who saw us well enough, 
I ;uu pt rsutided ; for the moment he 
ihmicht he iiad the Spartan hand 
uiihin the play of his pipe, he let 
lly, and ilretuhed every man and 
olViccr as they caim* up —all hut Fla- 
rriingo, who liad drawn me into a 
dooruay until the shower blew over. 

“ Stf>p, bii ; slop your infernal 
nun bine,” roaied the captain. 

\\ liiz — w hiz - w hiz — splash — 
splash — splutter, was the only an- 
swt‘r. 

Advaru e and fitorro the battery, 
rm n and. di awing his sword, he 
led ibein to Uie attack, like a hero as 
h»* was; lerciung tlie tire (w'aier, 1 
mean) of llo eiicim*, which knocked 
oft* his liat,’imvl nearly ihoked him, 
in all its force and fury> as he ad- 
vauced. 

At Icnirth the engine was captu- 
red, w hen the fellow in clmrge made 
a thousand aj>ologies. “ May the 
devil burn nu*,*’ said he, “ if I did 
not take tlic .‘-parkle of the officer’s 
gorifcts, and tin* Ibish of the bayo- 
nets. for a new outbreak of the 
fire.” 

However, there was now no use 
for any farther military demonstra- 
tion ; so we countennaii'hcd, like a 
stitng «»f water-rats, to the Court- 
House, to console ourselves with hot 
negus and deviled biscuit. A blind 
man could have traced tlie party bjr 
Uie watery trail they left on tho dry 
sandy street. 
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Aficr this wre spent a jo\ial 
fortnight, but the time of eur de- 
parture at length arrived. Poor 
Jeseanoy, the gay artilleryman above 
spoken of, was one of a party at our 
farewell dinner at Flamingo’s, two 
i \ enings before we intended to start 
on our 'return home, tie appeared 
out of spirits, and left, the first of the 
whole company. Next day, it seem- 
ed, he had taken an early dinner 
rJoue, and ridden out no one could 
lell where. In the evening he did 
not return to his lodgings; but still 
no alarm was taken. On the mor- 
low, however, when be did not make 
bis appearance at his place of busi- 
ness, his friends became alarmed, 
especially as it was found limt one 
of the pistols in his pistol-case had 
been taken away. 

JM}* uncle was very desirous of 
postponing his departure until the 
jjoor young fellow had been account- 
ed for, as he was a favourite of ills ; 
but matters at home pressed, and we 
were obliged to return, Accui ding- 
ly, we left our kind friends in Kings- 
ton at daylight, at the time originally 
intended, and on a most beautiful, 
clear, cool morning in January, No 
one vflio has not luxuriated in it can 
comprehend the delighl*^ of a West 
India climate at this season. Ex- 
cept at high noon, the air was purity 
itself. Our road home lay throuLdi 
theLiguaiiia,or rather Saint Cieorge’s 
inountairiH, as we had a ^h(ut \ isic to 
pay in the latter parish to an old 
friend of Mr Frenche. 

It was about nine in the morning; 
we bad breakfasted at the Hope ta- 
vern, and had proceeded three or 
lour miles on our homewar<i jour- 
ney, when a Kingston gentleman of 
our ac<piaintaiice, aceoinpanied by 
an overseer of <»rie of the neiiiiibour- 
ing estates, overtook us, but did not 
pull up, merely giving us a salute as 
he rode quickly past us. 

Our fuend is in a hurry iliis 
iDorning,’’ said mine uncle. 

We rode on, and shortly after saw 
the same horseman coming back 
again, with an addition to their par- 
ty of another equestrian. 

Pray, Mr Frenche,” said the 
Kingston gentleman, “ did you see 
a laddle- horse without a rider as 
you came along ? 

“ Yes I did,'* said Mr Frcnche. 
I saw a good-looking bay cob down 


on the hill side, close to the gully 
there, but I thought his owner could 
not be far off, so I paid little regard 
to it.’* 

“ God bless me ! it must be poor 
Jessamy s horse ; where van he 
be V " 

“ Is it known what has become 
of Mr Jessamy ? ” said I. 

“ We can’t tell, wc can’t tell ; but 
he has been traced in this direction, 
and it must have been his horse 
you saw ; he has not been heard of 
since the day before yesterday at 
dinner- time." 

We knew this; but .still liad hoped 
he WiUiUl have luu ii m counted for 
by this time. My uncle was a g<»od 
deal moved at this, tor the ]»oor 
young fellow was well known lo 
iiim, as already hitiled. 

“1 will turn back with you,” said 
he, and point out ^^iH*reul)oul^ tlie 
hoise was seen, at any r.ite. IJui I 
hope your fears will prove gicunti- 
less after all.” 

The gentleman shook his head 
mourijfuily, ami, afiei* lepoiriiuling 
about a mile, we auain enuirlit sii»ht 
of the animal we vveie in seal eh of , 
eating his irrass l•<)mpo^e(lly below 
us, on the biiuk of the locky inoun- 
lain stream. 

('lose by, in a nook or angle of 
the mountain, and iigitt below us, 
was a clump «»f nolde tiees, ciuMter- 
iuJ iounii a wild cotton one, ht moiih 
whose s]ja<iow the iotiie-t En^li-h 
oak woubl havi* shrunk to a bu‘'h, 
that overshadowed an old ruinous 
building. I'.rnbraeed by two of tin* 
huge armlike limbs of the leafy mo. 
uarch, and blending its branchcR 
irracefully, as if clingiiii; for supjiort, 
grew a v\ ide spreading star niqile, 
us leaves, of the colour of the puiple. 
b€*aeh, undulating gently in the sea- 
breeze, and upturning their silvery 
iindf rsides lo the sun, emitraMing 
beautifully with the oak-like foliage 
of the cotton-tree. Half a dozen tiir- 
key buzzards, the Jamaica vulture, 
were clustered in the star apple, 
with a single bird perched as a sen- 
try on the topmost branch of tho 
giant to which it tiling; while seve- 
ral nioie weie soaiing high over- 
head, diminished in the depths of 
the blue, lieaven to minute specks, 
as if they scented the prey afar 
off. 

The ruin we saw bad been art 
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ol<l Spniiisli rljapf‘1, and a number of 
till* f(uirtrf<*s iiad no doubt beoii 
d by tlio former yiosHt^ssors of 
tlio IfAud. Never was there a more 
benijiifiil spot, so seqiiestered, no 
sound l)eini; heard iu the vicinity but 
tlie ruHiniip; of tlie breeze through 
the liighest branches of the trees, 
for every thing slept motionless and 
still down below in the cool checker- 
inir shadow and sh?epy sunlight where 
we were — the gurgling of the stream, 
that sparkled past in starlike llasheH, 
and the inelancludy lowing of the 
kine on the hill side above. When 
the K in£!stoii geutlt'inan first saw the 
“ John Oows/* as they are called, he 
ewhaiured glances with iiiv uneb*, ns 
iiMich as to say, “ Ah ! my worst ft'ars 
are nlxnit lu-iir" realized.** e rode 
down the prer ijriious bank by a nar- 
low path— ‘‘O ririi row indeed, tlrat the 
bij''!,es thiouL'h whicli we liad to 
till U'^t ot.'i ><(‘1, t H nu t over otir saddle 
lniws- arid soon arrivrul in tire roeKy 
bed of tln‘ stre'itn, uhere the rotten 
and pi ojeetiti:: bank of ihi* dry uKuild 
eoir'ptksfd thf^ consru'i ait'd norrk 
o\ ej l.ijn/ ns. f.s we wciandded, rat- 
tlioi' and ‘‘iidiisi; amoiii.'''t the sliji- 
]»i I y at)d Mnooth rolled stones of the 
gully; while we were nearly tin- 
)ioi'-t‘d <\(‘jy now and then by the 
bate roots ( ting lnun the bank, 
where it hul been undermined at 
tinier when the streatn was sw'ollen. 

\> e had to dismmrnt, and the first 
ll.inir we saw on scianrbling up the 
batdi v\as a pair of iiillure*^,* who 
Jiimpeti away, w ith otitspread tviiigs, 
*ji (•(»irp]e c»f yards fimn the edge of 
it, the moment we ]mt otir heads 
up, holditjg their beaks close to the 
sh<»rt giecn 6 ward, and hitssing like 
geese. 

As we advancetl, they retired 
into the small thicket, and we fol- 
lowed tliem. I never can forget the 
scene that liere opened on our > iew. 

The fiuit-lrees, amongst which I 
noticed the orange, lemon, lime, and 
shaddock, intermingled witli the 


keniiip, custard, apple, bread-fruit 
tree, and mango, relieved at intervals 
by a stately and minaret looking 
palm, formed a circle about fitly feet 
in diameter; the open space being 
covered, with the exception here- 
after mentioned, with abort emerald 
green grass, and in the very centre 
of this area stood the ruin, oversha- 
dowed by the two trees already de- 
scribed. It was scarcely distin- 
guishable from a heap of green foli- 
age, so completely was it overrun 
with the wild yam and wild fig-liee, 
the latter lacing and interlacing over 
the grey stones with its ligneous fret- 
work; in some places the meshi s 
composed of boughs as tliick ns a 
mnii*s arm, in otliers as minute as 
thoce of a small seine, all the litd s 
where the fibres crossed liavinggro w n 
into each other. 

\V(* coiiiin?ied our approach, fol- 
lowing tl>e two tuikey buzzard'', 
who at length made a stand under 
the ptar-apjJe tree, where the grays 
was long and rank, as if it Itad grown 
o^e^ a gra\e, liisning and strelchirg 
out their wings, nearly seven feet 
ft oin tip to lip^ and apparently detei - 
mined to gite battle, as if they bad 
now retreated to their prey. See- 
ing us determined, however, they 
ga\ e a sort of h(»p, or short fiiglit, and 
gently lifted tbeinselves on to a 
branch of the tree above, about four 
feet from the ground, where they 
remained observing us, and utter- 
ing Ijoarne, discordant croaks, as if 
they bad been gorged to the throat 
with carrion already, and shaking 
their beads and snorting as if their 
nostrils bad been choked with rotten 
flesh, polluting the air at the same 
tinte with a horrible stencli, and 
casting a wi-tful glance down into 
lire tuft of rank grasvS beneath. 

This state of suspense was hor- 
rible, so with one accord we drov** 
the obscene creatures from their 
perch, and stepping forward, looked 
into the rank tuft. Heaven and 


• Kntirnig can bft conceived luorc hideous than the whole sspcct of these abomi- 
nable hirdn. 'J'liey arc »d the si/e of n large tuiKry, but much s-trongiT, and of ii 
sooty br<iwii. 'J'beii* foathei a arr nevrr ^l^^•lv or triiriini'd, hut are peoernlly staring, 
like thow of a fowl in the pip, and not iififriM|Mtnlly covend with filth and blood, 
so that their approach i.s made known by an appeal to moie sen<i<s than one. ihe 
neck anil head arc ctilirely naked of feathers, aiii] I'ovcred with « dingy red and 

wrinkled akin. They arc your only West India scavengers, and are protected by 
a penalty of firtceii dollars for evrry one that is intrutionally killtd. 
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f arth ? wliat a vras fhtn . — 

Stretched on the pcuinl> embedded 
in the cjuill-lik tjrass that 

bristled up all aronud liim, Jay poor 
Je^SHI 1 ly <iu Jiis t;u t‘ ; Ida elotliea 
soaked and t'oileiJ by liie rain td the 
two jM'ert’diUij iiii,ditH, and llte \ile 
poachiniT «»/' the wdluifs now (*on- 
gre^r«ted in tin* tree above, which 
appeared u> Jiai e been circlint? lound 
and iDiind iiiiii, from the filtli and 
dirt, and trodden appearance of the 
herbage; but as yet deterred from 
inakihi,^ an attack. Tfie nojjesty of 
the human toiiii, all dim and inanL'led 
tlnmuli it was, like ji faint, hut sacred 
halo, had tpielled the herceneKs «jf 
their nature, and tlic body of the 
suicide was unhioken, even tifter 
the lapse <»f tv\o days, except by tht* 
fthaiterine ot the pi-^rol shot tired by 
his own s:icreli^;iou^ hands. l!ad it 
been the caieass of an nx, an many 
Lours eould not have run hy, hetori' 
the naked skeleton would ha\H been 
bleaching in the suu and wind. 

TJjere was, a broken liaJt«T han^- 
Id/' fifun tJie Inanch alone him. 

“ 1 cannot look at him/' suid luy 
unde, shiinkin^^ hack in di.vust; and 
as be sSjyokc, the John ( tows dttipped 
down atraiu, ami hcLran to nio\e wa- 
rily a!)out the body, but still afraid 
to attack it. 

Finding' dial wo \v<Me not re- 
treating, however, the creatures dew 
up into the tree atrain, and out eyes 
following them, we saw tit least a 
score clustered immediately over- 
head, all ready, no doubt, to devour 
tlie carcasH, ho soon aw :bo)»e bt'iow' 
bad given the siirnal. 

It seemed probable, tliat he had 
lied his horse to the branch above 
where he hiy, and that the animal 
had HuhKeqin'utly, W'hcn impelled hy 
bunL''er, broken the halter, lie had 
laid his fiat eaiefully on tfie swaid 
close beside him, with his silk hand- 
kercliicd' in it, and drawn oil his 
j^loves, which were placed, seem- 
ingly with some care, on the edge 
of it. He had then apparently knelt 
and shot himself throuirh the head, 
and fallen on his face across the pis- 
tol. Ah we approached, the huz of 
Hies that rose up l-^aiid the iucipi- 


eiit decomposition tfiat appeared on 
the liaiuls ! — We waited to see the 
body turned — but the ghastly and 
Hhattered forefiend — the liair clotted 
ill black goic — llie firains ferinenting 
through the eyes — the mask of fes- 
tering nnd putiif)iiig and crawling 
fuatier that was left on the ground, 
with the print of the. fenturcB in if 
— llt»riil>le — most horrible ! 

An im|uest was field tfiul after- 
noon, wfren ilie pour fellow was put 
into a shell in hiK clothes, and hiii ied 
where he lay ; — in consecrated 
prouiid, as i fiave related. Some un- 
l<»rtuuate speculations in business. 
woiKing on n \ery seUfi'dive nature, 
hati turned liis brain, and in ii gmliesM 
hour lie had made away wnh bim- 
self. Hut two befoie I bail M*cn 
him full of fuu and gaii'ty, airhough 
possibly the excitement vtus not iia- 

tural, ami now ! Alas, poor Jc-^- 

saniy, w<‘ ha<l at least the inebui- 
choly sati-facliuu of shieldif;g \ out 
defitced rcinaiiH frorn iht* nwe-iii**pi- 
ring ciii^'C pr oot>u!u eil agiiuist the 
I'-i iit‘lrr»*s, If they sijimld fall away 
afrer the *^infolm*sH nl ibt> n^'ajlo n — 
“ And iby eaicahs shall be uo at uiit\> 
the fowls ot the air, ami unto the 
lifUi«tM of the earth, auitvi tmut 
//*r' V nr 

J5ut lime and tide wait fiU' no man ; 
HO we fiud to leave ilu* sad sceiic, and 
procetd on our journey. 


** I say uncle/’ after we Irad talked 
ourselves tmt on the inelunclmly af- 
fair, “ vvluMJ bhali we cumo into the 
roati r ” 

“ Hoad— rotui r wfiy, if you go //" 
Uk* roafi, Hetijie, you will dropsoiiif* 
five hiitidied feel, or so, down tiiut 
precipice, that’s all,” 

“ Uh, 1 Hiu; — Ro tiiiH I* (he road ; 
wliy, I thought we, were Htroliing 
along Home, shortcut of slieep paths 
and liver roiirKies. Road, indeed ! ” 
We, field on, making easy fttages of 
it from one friemrs fiouse to anoiluT, 
until, on the evening of the fifth day 
from the time we left Kingston, we 
wei'e once more safe and snug under 
our own roof at Hally wlndle* 
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SILAS FLIChliroTS; A nKsl'ECTAliLE MAN.*' 


“ Ay, indpt'd,** criod tlic Htone- 
f utter, a most respectable man.'* 
This declaration of the giver of pos' 
thurnouK fame, was intended to em- 
pliatirally confirm the opinions of a 
jn evioijs speaker, — as we afterwaids 
learned, the sole executor of tin? 
lauded deceased. We cannot, for a 
certainty, publish the true, cause ot 
his whereabout at tlu^ time of which 
vt’c write — but we speak fnun the in- 
dubitable e\i«lence of our senses 
when we avow, that last week, pass, 
ing through the suburban villaire of 
Longerdash, we saw Mr 'l irnbrel in 
the htoue yard of old ('heiuli; then 
gravely and patiently at wtuk (»n the 
virtues of the defunct SiJus lMe>h- 
pols. ('heiub, iill)eir he had ]»oli^h- 
ed tin; Muiio* iiUduni^e bench 4‘\eiy 
niizht for the lust forty yc.iis, aliitit 
he had mat tied tin ice, nml had eco- 
liottiicftlly (iivcui'i'd himself oiu'e — 
aliloMj^dj he had been a 'rory with 
Mr Ibtr, a Whi:: wiiii Mr I’ox, and a 
Itadical uitb Mr lleniy iluni— yet 
lived ami breathed iii an auno^pbeie 
of cbaiity for all men. Jlis railing 
bad tfiUL'iit him bi iit N otein'e. Like 
a ti lie pbiiantbropist, lie coiiCM\ed 
lljat wbai ibe supei ticial- - in the po- 
verty of languaL^c— call was 

nothing mote than a mistake; and 
thus in the pbilosuphy of ('berub, a 
must imeternte bcoundud was no 
other tbaij a Jiabitiial blunderer, 
liow could it be otherwise wiih one 
whose crude theories wen* ever and 
anon demolished by elaboiale prac- 
tice : Let the most egr»*t'ious lie — 
said a great politician— he lepealed 
for a year, and it will be univiusally 
believed. On the like piinciple, if, 
gentle reader, you have at limes been 
disturbed by your neigliboui beatin»r 
his wife, or cruelly horseu hip}>ing 
hiH children— if you have known him 
to refuae a bingle shilling to an old 
dcHerviiig acajuniiitauce — and have 
heard him blaspheme in his lastsick- 
naaa, all such vague imprcasiojia of 
his iiii(|uity shall fade from your 
mind, if compelled to laliour, chUel 
in hand, at hia epitaph. How can a 
man with any «elf-re»pect coiisider 
another a brute, W'beu he may have 
toiled for hours to declare in f^ree.* 
stone or marble that he was a loving 


husband, an aflectionato father, and 
a waim ft lend ? Lvery ehi[»pinir of 
the stone knocks away a hit of uu- 
chmiiablcness, and what, coiihideied 
ill the whole, would Jiuve been i eject- 
ed as a fulsome lie, becomes, fioin 
the minute and ])atient labour be- 
stowed upon every atom of it, a ra- 
diant tnitli. (HisiorifUis, who very 
propel ly iiust more to style than llie 
tiuliicss of fact, knoNV full well the 
value of this piucess. ) And why 
ha\e we spiH'ubiled ho lar down the 
page on the causes of the cbaiity of 
stoio*-cutter'% V by, •-imply <iijt of 
respect foi old ( beiub; for.— we 
iiiuht own tl»e dou’ot-- liar! tin- H»^pul- 
chial cbroniclts* been que->tio!icil at 
the Hai c-and lioTiiid-:, toucbii-g the 
moral (jUidilies ol the la men ted 
Flesbjim.N, it i> ju^r pll^‘•ib]e (l<ir 
tbcie is a j)ot*'iii mischief in muoo 
ale) ilu* woild had wanted oumjien- 
itig eult‘gy. P»ut we repeat, it isliaid, 
aficr sweating to estabiish liie re- 
spectability of a person, to be called 
upon to deny our own hand) W(U'k. 
I'iius, “respeciat ility'* being chistd- 
leil at laiice In il-.e limib^tone <d' 
Fle-Hbjiots, lilt* i.ilirt (‘v)ul(i iioi, well 
pituionoce him to be any olbei tinm 
*• a me-t I C'-pi'Clable man.’* 

Ib'ihaps Ml Jonas 'J'iinbr«*l — ftir 
he was allowed to be the nJU^t pre- 
cise and bu-iness-like of any <»i the 
five trustees of Frankincense C'ba- 
pel, stuod at the skills of ('beiub, to 
perform lice pi«»us dujyif supciiii- 
tending bis oi t'nogra^rby — i fer the ill- 
Bpelling in epitaphs i- a triumphant 
evidence of ibeir ilislracling paibo« 
on the aili-'t ) ; it is not impossible, 
on the otiiei band, that be watched 
the workinan for ihiH cogent rea- 
P4»u— he could find nothing else to 
do. He ibis as it may, we have 
pioved no le.s8 than many pi ofound 
aiitiipiarians who have vviitteii on 
Stonehenge und the Hound Towers ; 
we have demonstrated /< /a re he whs, 
und may suudy leave ilm purpose 
for which ho was there a matter of 
dark yet intercBiing doubt. Tinibrel 
having iiiaih? a rapid fortune in ihe 
exercise of a iiiost laudable calling, 
as ulopseller at Sheernebe, having, 
for many a year, “ relieved the hardy 
Tar/' had retired $o the village of 
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LoDgerdash, to await, with the calm 
dignity of a Roman Senator, the ap- 
proach of the barbarian. Death. In 
this, he did but imitate the wisdom 
of the best pliilosophers, who, with- 
drawing from the foul contact of the 
world, have sought to purify and 
elevate their spirits in solitude and 
contemplation. “ Pitch delileth : * 
Tiinhiel felt, we may say, all cner, 
this important truth. In the pursuit 
of his vocation, he had been thrice 
tarred and feathered. It has been 
thought due to the memory of Flesli- 
pot8~due to bis wise appreciation 
of character— to say thus much (ff his 
chosen friend, to whom we are in- 
debted for the following history. 

(It is a curious and n<Jt an idle em- 
ployment to mink the rise and pio- 
gress of a particular woid. when 
that word has become the di^tiii- 
guishing motto of no mean poitioii 
of the world ; to observe its dilVereut 
shades and manifold di\er8ians fiom 
its original line and bent ; to note 
how it has passed ofl’<’urrent value in 
one reign, and then been cried down 
with the clipped c<»in and pocket- 
ieces in the next. 'I'o us, who 
ave trilled away some time in this 
enquiry, “ respectability,’* in its va- 
rious modifications, has been of no 
light interest. We have ffdloived 
the word through centuries, and 
having been made to stare by pome 
modeJn interpretations, we stopped 
dead short at the emphasis of the 
stonecutter. Particular w’ords may 
be indeed, like the men w ho abuse 
them, of a noble oriLdn— synony- 
mous W'ilU honour, greatness, glory 
— they come at last to dignify mean- 
ness, and disguise deceit. “ Tael,” 
** talented,” though now in tolerable 
odour, considering the hard duty 
they are put to, may in half acen - 
tury change their ]iresent applica- 
tion; and what it now liberally be- 
fitowed upon patriots and payers, 
may be the exclusive property of 
highwaymen and pickpockets. 'We 
mark this paragraph in parenthesis, in 
the hope that the “light reader” 
will avail himself of the privilege it 
bestows.) 

We shall narrate the biography of 
Fiethpots in our own words, the 
style and phraseology of Timbrel — 
who bad evidently, though without 
acknowledging it, built himself on 
the author of Um be- 


ing, we fear, at once too gorgeous 
and too dusty for our purpose. We 
shall serve bis words as Cato — really 
a respectable man — was accused uf 
dealing with the remains of his bro- 
ther Ca'pio; we shall pass them 
through our own sieve, to separate 
the gold from the cinders; and this 
gold we shall melt, and twist, and 
hammer after “ our own sweet 
will.” 

To the honour of Silas Fleshpots, 
be it said, he came of no question- 
able f)rigin ; for the bar sinister in 
bis Hliifld had been duly proved — 
that is, Kworu to — before a leash of 
magistrates ; thus there remained 
no doubt to pii/zle future hernbU; 
the parish had its htmk — its itlao 
— and the orerseera of Saint 
Sepuh lire’s have ever lieen famous 
for aline Imld hand. Hannah Shields 

lived at ; sis the liouse yet 

remains, and its '^irescm Ismdloid in- 
tends to sipply lor leave to [day a 
fiddle and piano, we o ill not name 
the sign; the jieccndilb* of sixty 
years siiM‘e niiglir, iiiil*‘<‘d ouglit, to 
weigh itli a scrufuilous magistracy. 
It In enough to say, that the rnoTher 
of Silas, Ixd’ore she was Ins mother, 
lived in lhi» [nimttive capacity ol 
maid. Ahei his biiih, she, of couisc, 
(piilted lo r vocation ; from a mere 
maid she became- indeed it cdien 
happens — a rnoHt resjo'ctabh* hoiiM*- 
keeper. Hut let us not nnlicipate. 

Hannah’s young mi-^rri'ss, the i l- 
dcst daughter of the jandlord, was, 
in the graphic words of her expres- 
.sive father, “a perverse Jive will 
take it upon ourselves, though we, 
lose <1 leit(‘r. to Muhstituie] puss.” 
I'^en lier sisiera owned .she was not 
ill looking; but llieii her temper vv*as 
most f>xtia(»rdinary. Though bred 
where she had the, ]>eculiar advan- 
tage ot \ iewing every shade of cha- 
racter, from the lightest to the black- 
est, hei Biannei'H were alike to all; 
tliough for twenty years she had lis- 
tened to the Friglish language, iti its 
most various and energetic develope- 
rnent, her ovvm vocabulary was poor 
as a nun’s. VMien a “gentleman at 
the !*ar ” — as her pateriinl gtiardinn 
was wont to say— swore’ to her 
beauty, he might, for the effect it 
produced u|)on her, as well have de- 
clared himself to the sign over the 
door. Tiiis iiisipiditv could not but 
irritate the best of fathers. Her sis- 
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tors had married wealthily; and 
l^llen was twenty, and Hlill single. 
Her father could not but tremble for 
llie effect of her coldness ; and once 
overhearing a ticket-porter swear 
that **8he warn't fleah and blood, 
but a pictur,” the miserable parent 
gave her up as lost. His fears, how- 
ever, made him precipitate. She 
was not to be for a rich distil- 

ler declared his love; and, in proof 
of his passion, drank his niglitly ten 
glasses of hraudy-and-water, mixed 
by the compelled hand of Kllen; al- 
tliough the bibulous suitor more 
than once vowed that her fingers 
fr<»ze it. We regri't to say it, nobody 
8pok<? well of b^llen — if we except 
the begjars that hung about the 
door — and a certain pale-faced y<ifing 
man, one Thomas Itoper, the afore- 
said (iisiilier’s clerk, whose praise, 
it will be owned, uas worse than 
blame— -since, though receivinj? fif- 
teen pounds per year, to be di\ided 
with bis \\i<low mother, I'homas 
Roper w'asied liis master’s lime in 
reiuliiJir poetry, and wliat was worse, 
tryini; to write the same. It was a 
proround secret ; hut at the lime 
of which we speak, he had appeared 
in pi int. 

"llie distiller griMv more ardent— 
the lather more imperative. JClIen’s 
eyes became redder, her clieeks 
whiter; lUleti was to be married! 
At this iiiierestiiig juncture, Ifannab 
lorffited the esteem of the best of 
masters. She, who had been no 
trusted, so caressed, she wlio would 
have been left with uiiudd gold, had 
her master ever left gold in that pre- 
dtcHiiietit I Let us be brief. The? 
landlord communed with his son-in- 
law elect, the distiller culled in a 
friend, a pious, excellent man, and — 
what else could lie done? — Hannah 
was ciiarged to confer the honour of 
paternity. Hannah showed her con- 
science, and kissed the Hook ! We 
should wish lou'e to di<ip our pen; 
in charity to the weak persons who 
honour literature, we would be 
dumb ; but what waa to be expected 
of a youth who wrote verses — love- 
verses V Of course, the father was 
the distiller’s clerk ? We are grieved 
to aild, that the yemng man, not being 
persuaded even by the solemn oath 
of the betrayed v ictim, rejected the 
proffered honour ; and when blandly 
asked by the proper authorities to 


marry her, he swore too — swore, and 
refused. He had no money — had no 
friends : he was therefore, in default 
of marriage, sentenced, in the patrio- 
tic words of the magistrate, to serve 
on board a man-of-war, in defence of 
his King and country. In one little 
W'eek poor Thomas — that is, Thomas 
— was scraping a ship’s timbers at 
the great Nore — his mother w'as 
weeping, day and night, in the poor- 
huuhe ; Ellen had l>een supported, 
like a corpse, to tb(^ altar with the 
distiller, and Hannah had been care- 
fully lodged iu two very comfortable 
attics. I'.llen did not survive the 
birth of lier first child. Sorry are we 
to say that she spoke of death as a 
happy release ; when dead, there was 
found ainorifc her little trinkets a 
leaf of the (it ntlunmi s Mafjazinf\ in 
which was “ Lines to I'JIeri,” with a 
lock of hair, enclosed in what was 
meant for a letter, but wliich boie 
only the words “ Tower Tender, 
Decern” — ; the writer having been 
surprised in his attempt at illegal 
communication “ with the shore.” 
In two years, the distiller died of 
apoplexy ; and, until of late, it was 
feared tliat many important chemical 
secrets, of great value in his busines**, 
had died with him. Happy are wo 
to say, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that such is not the cate. 

We n(»w come, and our readers 
must paidon our long preface to the 
event, to the birth of our hero. By 
an extraordinary coincidence, he was 
baptized Silas — a remarkabie acci- 
dent. for such happened to be the 
spoiiKorial appellation of the pious, 
yet humble friend of the late distil- 
ler. And yvi a little thought clears 
away the mystery, and ])laceM the 
gratitude of Hannah Siiields in a 
most ineflable light- Impressed, no 
doubt, with the paternal care—ihe 
elder Silas was sixty — of that excel- 
lent man, as exhibited in his indig- 
nation at the false young clerk, she 
bestowed upon her cliild the lionoui- 
ed name of her disinterested cham- 
pion. There was a thankf ul delicacy 
in the act, not to be mistaken. Nor 
were her obligations confined to the 
loan of a name ; she likewi.se owed 
to the senifir Silas the furniture of 
the before-named two attics. This 
was true beiievoltmce, for the good 
man never vaunted of the act; his 
dearest friends knew not of his cha- 
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rity, nny, be bad k(’p^ it a srrrc'l 
even t'roin the wife of Ids Imjsoiii. 
Pity that a casual defect in bis edu- 
cation should have caused the slight- 
est inconvenience to so worthy a 
creature, liut, we are pained to state, 
that ere liis i^odson. — yes, we may 
as well own it, the little Silas found 
in him a t'o'ifatlier — was two years 
old, tlie spoii-'or had been elected 
tieaxfiier of an uncertHiii Benefit 
4«;ocjety. The members could not 
ba\e liiade a worsi* clmice ; the in- 
geiiijous siiii{>le st»ul knew no more 
ot tij’iires than of ('binese ; )i(‘ was a 
siifiial \icliui to his ignorance of 
ariihiueiic. Of this ilefect was he so 
treniblineiy cou‘»ciou*', that iioibiiig 
coLiUl induce bira to pass hi'^ ac- 
counts. 'fbouib eavm-Mtly sme^tit 
after by all the memUeis — iny, 
though inv'ued by nenspi’pers and 
Inuidtiills, be was so inoi t»i<ily ali\ e 
to bis want of skill in nuniher'i, that 
be replied to no sinirle eiupury. Such 
sensibility it may be bard t<i belli ve* 
but be would not even show liiin*'elf. 

fioiu public life, be many 
years alter died, and ifi bis bi-d. 

Saint St'pulc.bre’s — inib*e<i, from 
Ill'S eiiiliest days it was expected — 
did ius final duty by the youiidul 
Silas; be was placed ap]»UM»tice to 
n cun*^i-ientioijs lallow-i li.uidb'r at 
Limebouse. Hi" mother at thi" lime 
had dwelt for llnee years hou^e- 
keeper to a lido- waiter in the Maine 
neiebbourbood- Now, the good 
soul, though she became, Sunday 
alter Sunday, and love fea^'t after 
love-fea->t, more prat tic.iliy sei ious — 
tbmigb blic bad thrown into the 
tUiiiies her well-iiiumbeti ropy of 
Oetirge Barnwell, and was b«'cuiiie 
a yeaily hhilling ''Ubsi iiber towaids 
the couversioii of th«^ Jews^ — ‘•till, an 
the Hctiuel will exemplify, she 
aisled in the indulgeur#* of a most 
extraordinary piece of fiction, and 
this it was: — Her son liad grown for 
twelve years under tlio iionoured 
name of Shields; she now insisted 
that he should curnmence bis ap- 
prenticeship as Flesh pots. What the 
woman meant by such caprice we 
know not, especially as she became 
more vehement in this her resolution, 
after hearing an eloijuent discourse 
on the sinfulness of false witnesbing. 
Briefly, to the wouderioent of certain 
authorities^ Silos was bound in tfie 
xuime of ^ a # ♦ the ex*treasurer» 
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Wt* can only say with Mr Otway, 

** women have strong constitutions." 

Silas, it must he owned, was ii 
sharp, shrewd lad; his master never 
doubted Ids cleverness ; hut when, 
in the first week of his service,, lie 
had Bent into circulaiiuti tw'o had 
dollars and a bhilling, many a time 
uiisiicceMsfully prulVeivd Iroiii the 
till by bis employer, he from that 
moment rose in the f*Rtiniatiun ol 
Mr Sol; but only rose to rise still 
higher, wdieii — ou two of the cuuii- 
teifeits being brought back by (be 
cuMtoiners, the one ilie wite of a 
suilor, and the ol)n:r a little girl — be, 
in ibi* most c1yf|,*but wiilud deter- 
mined tbne, efeidared llu*y must be 
mistHken ; neither dojfar nor MUiUing 
could haveisMied ^bc1r_^ liH’; 

they were not iu the liallU of 
bad coin ; besides, people sbouM 
look at till ir money before they left 
a shop. Ou bis iievt club night, ^Ir 
.Sill could not retiuiii from sjo akioi: 
ol llie extraordinary sliui [uiesi ol tiss 
ajipi entice, tboiujh be <lul iitii p:a- 
licuiaii/e the Hjiccia! cioisi* iff hn 
ruloijy. Atiei thi" time Silas wn\ed 
great iu the liiiuse; what medals of 
victory aie to the Milnier, the tluee 
pocket piec es were, in tin* I've^ of 

iii» luustiO', lo our apprentice, who 
wi^ely argued, that if bad m mey 
were uhloi tun.iiel) Uiken.bad money 
hliould be “got oil.’* Are not many 
rc''pe<’tiible peojilt? of the like ju*-: 
opinion '( 

Mr Sol was growing rich. Despit" 
the heavy excise, he continued lo 
iitiurish ; and we say not too mm li 
W'ben we avow that Silas liomiwbed 
W'itb him. He would have been 4 on:- 
pletely happy hut for the pei>eru- 
lioiin of BetMy the hou^emfl^d, who, 
whether be, would or not, was <Jeter 
iniued upon lovinif him. He Inid 
hinted ibis L4>biH mother, who failed 
Dot to bebtow the most virtuous 
abuse ou “ ilie forw'ard hu» 5 *y at 
the pnme time dei luring that women 
vv'cre horribly alteied hiiict* bin* was 
young. BcbideM, Betsy was abso- 
lutely a parish apprentice. She whm, 
it is true, buxom and good-tempered; 
and yet, with all this, she would love 
Silas; who, it iwunI be Yoofeahcd, 
w'aa too l eapcctahle id hix vieura to 
encourage two young ladies at the 
name time. Amelia Sol, a gentle 
maiden Dot quite thirty, had fixed 
the apprentice; though whether by 
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Um* proKpect <if fatli{*r’8 shop and 
guod-wilt, or wluaher by brr own 
bts'iiity,— for blic had, with oih(*r 
CMjual ( harnis, a. furtivi* oxprf^hhion 
oi e} f, Hotri<‘tiiiios t iilh*d a hquint — 
w<‘ know not. Ortaiii it thoy 
burtKMi With a fnotual ilaino ; and 
Siias, whf'ii ihi‘ trim <d' his apprrn- 
ti. nshij) had hut a fVw floors to inn, 
with an uhdauntrd tarf- opciicd thr 
b^^im•^^ lo id^ niasti‘r. 

“ W hy, sr(* yr, SiiaN," — and i\Ji hoi 
looked nnd I'pokr liki? any onn of 
tlir fju* Iniixlii'd ro-'ry old i/rniic- 
no n in ilti* ohl < oiiumIh s, — “ Ainrliit 
i.s c-on;niily lo joinl y‘jur inalrii. It 
is ini" \o»i h.i\i; lirrn a \iTy indio’.- 
tiiou-^ la<l ; hut llieu Amelia expofts 
gi i Mf oliei H. \ on lia\ I don't deny 
it, \f‘iy re-^pecUihly — up 

1*01 !y, and down l.ih — suved ino 
iin.ny had debts. Hut then .Vmelia 
cost n«e a L’lr.'i! deal of ua lo'v; tiir 
caul oit'-f's and liio lea lu.: a((‘ her 
o\Mi \\oik 1 own you uudmwtand 
Jour husiiM'Fs; hut thou Amo. 
Im’—- 

At tiil*4 ijjlen-.stlii:f irioiiient Mr 
So! wa*^ railed into fds shop, and 
ilein tnenee went into his room, 
nrcompatii* d h} three, e\ideut!y 
uueN|H'el4*<i, \i-siu»is. '! his iuterru[)- 
ti.ui was partiiuhaly uidoituieoe; 
f<»r Mr So( had inadt* hi'! ndud up t i 
pjvj' Aiijeii.i to Mi. IS, loit \ et y pi n- 
dently withheld a *'U<iderj cousiuit, 
in order t»j make the itifl mote pre- 
eious. Thouudi Silas Knew not that 
the line had heeii vvriiieu, Ju* then 
felt “that the rourso of true hn<» 
iie\er iliil run siiumih’^ — fur the ii!>t 
time in iijs life this re8t>eetahle Hp- 
preijtiee rould have sworn. lot(*u-'e 
love, inatle him iieedlehslj impatient; 
for, on the same eveuiuir, Ids wor- 
thy master re-opimed the hii.-'iness 
wdlh a clear deteiiniiiation lu “ make 
two lovers happy.” With this laii- 
dable view', he roinnieiired, Htul hud 
got ns far as — 

“ Widl, Silas, m ft viitijoiia wo- 
man ib a crovvii of ghuy,” when the 
apprentice interrupted him. 

Silas ro«e iroin the chair to vthtch 
he had been politely invited by his 
patron ; and, with praitie worthy de- 
ference, his handa hanging at Ids 
sidea, and hi« head inclined some- 
what forward, thus addressed him ; — 
Your pardon, worthy sir, for ray 
presumption this murning. 1 have 
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considered ilie (UTor of my w^ays, 
and now repent of iny audueity.’* 

“ Weil, well, it was a bold deed : 
but you’re a Jad of spirit, Silas ; and 
as afaint heart never w on — eh?” And 
here the master chuckled a laugh, 
and gave a searchiiig wink, though, 
for its eHeel, he might as well have 
winked at a dead man, or a dead 
wall ; for Silas, unmoved, pro- 
ceeded — 

“ I'Velin*;, sir, that your excellent 
daughter is far above me” 

“ Ay, :iy ; hut I'm llie la^t man 
lo bii;g ot fjuiily. If we come to 
theiiuiii, all tlic same flesh, Silas; 
and >0 ” 

Silas wr:> not persuaded l»y ilio 
philosophy of liis mazier; for he 
contitii.cd to *apf>'.i!”i/‘‘, until, op- 
pr^•^^l d hy his n-peuLaui dilb'h-nce, 
Mr >ul juic.ped tioin his seal, ran 
lo the and ealled Amelia; at 

till* Word, ilu*, modesty of Silas 
hiiem/tlieiic d into ri .snluiitm. With 
on assured air h*' was letiriiig to- 
ivattls till* door when the inaideu 
(‘ulered; it was a critical imum nt. 
I tikiniT Amelia hy the hniuj, ijer pa- 
la'iit adv}i!>eed to .*sjlas, who, shrink- 
iui^ t till let: eatt‘d — his master blill 
talkitjg, and sliil following liim up, 
and the ginde vit'Hu Mie^liint^ a 
deeper n*d, at eveiy svihiMe In 
lids ioaum r,the three* had just < om- 
plt ted the i in uit of a tolerably large 
room, and Mr .SoJ, with a gush of 
aifeetioii, aeeompanied with adinir- 
fibie ]):intoniim(*, just “like one of 
those harlotry jilayers,” hud exclaim- 
ed — *• Take lier, and bless ye both/* 
when Silas V aui.-^hed. Had ilie lloor 
<»pened and swallowed him, laiher 
and dauiihter could not have lu*eu 
nmre astounded ; they stood, each 
with an open moiiih, peliified bv his 
retreating steps, wbi< h in the awful 
tilenee told wbh honible distinct- 
iiess I How' long their astonif'hnient 
might have lasted passes our specu- 
lation lo say, had they not been vio- 
lently brought back to this world hy 
the street «Ioor, which, tuining on 
its infernal hinges, grated haisli 
lliunder ! ” On this a flood of tears 
relieved the forsaken Amelia, whilst 
a torreut of oaths comforted her 
father. The benevolent soul was 
struck to the core by the ingratitude of 
his Jam apprentice— for, from twelve 
o'clock that day, the isdenturea of 
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Silas had been waste parcbmeut. 
Was it possible that lie eon Id know 
of the mishap of the irioniin^? Oh, 
no! Had Silas been aware that the 
best of masters was e\ehe<juef ed to 
double the amount ot his worldly 
goods for only defrauding the exeise, 
lie would hare been the last to leave 
him ; for left him he most assured- 
ly had ; as on the and anxious 

fiVareh of father mnl daiiuditer, it was 
hut too apj»ar<'iit that hi* had sent 
away each and every of his three 
d(‘al boxes. 

“ Tlie seouiulrel came to my house 
with a hiindle no biirjrer than my 
fist, and he (i-iits my service with 
three boxes I” 

Someihintr must he allowed to hu- 
man iutirinity ; ])oor Mr Sol was not 
BO much disgusted at what Silas had 
taken, as at what 'sibm had hd'i. 
Amelia, who really lo\ed the run- 
away, wept and sahl noiliinir. lieau- 
tiful IB womUTi's i^ralitiide I and Ame- 
lia was grateful for [»ast favoiits : tor 
Silas was tin* fust and only “ mon- 
fiter wearinc the huniaii forui'* who 
had ever said a civil wor<i to li<‘r ' 

Hut we must not tri'e up Siljm 
undefended. It was not his fault, if 
his master sufl’ered his parlour key- 
hole to Liiuirer for paper. He had 
no wish to ])ry or Jinten ; but if peo- 
ple would talk in alt, whilst he mo- 
ved, lik(? a mole, about bis bu*'ineHs, 
family matters would < leave the ear 
which, however it tried, cfnjld not 
be deaf. If .MJas felt annoyed at the 
delinquency of iiis master, he was 
ab*!oliitely shocked that it hliould 
be tonml out; but the prolliiracv of 
Mr Sol brine made as public* as the 
ligbi ot Iji'i namesake, was it prudt-'nt 
for a yoiiuf' man, just ent'usiifcr life, 
to ally biniself lo rtiir'b a connexion r 
His heart bled tor Amelia; but the 
illiberal world would not disnimi- 
nal«»; in (piiiiintr lier, be felt he left 
his dearest hopes, ljut W'ould it be 
proper to marry “ into sueli a fami- 
fy’' — ivould it be respectable r 

As we are Uoiching on the various 
accidents of this one eventful day, 
we must not forget to cliroiiicle an 
accident which befell Hetsy — the de- 
spised, the discarded Betsy. About 
an hour after the visit of the three 
mysterious persons, of w'hom we 
liave before spoken, it was notified 
to the housemaid — though we almost 
feel couvinced that Silaa Iieard no 
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fiyllahle of the discourfie, — that she 
was suddenly become the inihlresH 
of little leas than five bundred 
pounds. A lottery ticket and a blue- 
coat boy account for the windfall. 

Silas was scan'ely emancipated 
from the thraldom of npprenticesliip, 
when he was doomed to einiure— in 
addition to the loss of Amelia-— an- 
other, and if po'^sihle, a ni(*re hirt<*r 
privati'Ui. The tide-waihT had hetui 
some time dead, and Mrs llaniiah 
.Shields, retired on her means, lived 
as slie could. Her son was iln* per- 
fection of filial compliance ; for iiis 
mother, having in a hasty moment 
commanded him never SLrain to ap- 
pear before her — (Silas |jad been 
fiomewhat eiieigetic on filthy money 
mallei s ) —bo obeyed her to ihe veiy 
letter; nay, ihougli lie heatd she w'a-^ 
in her mortal sickness, he <lid not 
dare to vii'late her ordeis. (hire, 
indeed, he ai>pronched the door ; but 
was scared from the thr»'*'lo«id !)y 
the appearance ot the doctor's boy, 
about to (bdiviu* for the i>.''.tient at 
least half-a phials. Silas \V4»n- 

deled how the man i»f physii* was i{» 
Im‘ paid, lie had no money to 
Bpaie; and in his outset of litc—lm 
he woubl wisrly h.trj) on tliai sti'u ; 
—to sadflle biinselfwith responsibi- 
lities vvbicli he had, as he I'onreived, 
no piesent meaiiHid payiiii:, was no: 
hofji*st, was not resp(‘{'table. 

Death, however, tlt‘spite of tbv* 
doctor, marcloul sternly to )»is pm- 
pose, and, deaf lo the shri* ks and 
ravinjrs ot tlo* poor soul, rrinied oli 
hi- V jetirn. Silas now comudved Idm- 
self released from the injunctions ot 
his nioiher, and with filial liaste ru-h 
ed to the lodj:ing which, to his lou 
ror, he found stripped of neai!; 
every thing. Hi* entered the room 
at the moment the nurse was cup 
ously trying a hrnail packet, in ordci 
to come at its contents without risk- 
ing the felony of breaking the seai 
Silas snatched at the miH^ive, whic i 
he found direrterl in his inollier- 
hand — that was never to he mistake/. 
— lo himself, (’asling a disappoint 
cd glance about the waiU, he de- 
Bcended the Rtairft to hirle hi» emo- 
tion, and to break the parcel. lb* 
found it to contain minute direc- 
tioQH for his inother’n funeral, and— 
hut why nienlion money at such a 
tnoment — it likewise contained a 
hundred and fifty guineas. In a ter- 
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liblc lotlor, a<I(]rcBHcd to her son, 
tlio iniserablo woninn dfinoiinred 
li<*rs(‘ir as the worst of hiiiuei s, and 
Willi iliis doep Hi^riHo of her own un- 
worihiiieHR, charged Silas not to lay 
out a penny inure than was abso« 
lately necessary on her burial- The 
young man, impressed with this so- 
lernn adjuration, as he conceived, 
most apily fulfilled his duty, by 
spending not one farthing <m the 
cenunoiiy. He was so afi’ected, 
that it was full ten days ere he could 
ti u>t liitnself near his mother's late 
rlv\>>tling, and then, what was his 
inortifieation on learning, that she 
had ln'eii interred at the parish 
ehaiijel The authorities, urged by 
the nurse, appli<‘d to Silas for reini- 
bursetneiit; at thf* ^aiiie. time hinting 
ht the prohahle ctinteiitK of the par- 
t'el, wljieh, as he refused to pay, 
they riMjuijed to see. On this point 
SJ.is was deeidet! ; tin? packet con- 
1, liiu'd family si’cieis, ot no import- 
ance to any !)Ul hiinseir, and would 
the oMTseers wish to rake up the 
enors of the dead 'f No; they were 
loo considerate to desire it ; and, for 
himself, lie trusted he was loo re- 
sjiei taiile to permit it. The over- 
seers were vamjuislK (I j and Silas 
tell that the spiiit of his mother 
was, on one ])OJiu at least, a])peas- 
ed ; lot she i«ad been put into the 
eailh ul the u*iy least possible ex- 
peii'-e. W iib this coinfoiiing aesu- 
lauce, ainl wiping away some na- 
tutai tears, Nilas, w ith <|uite dry eyes, 
looked out lor a shop. 

Jiiil a \eiy few weeks elapsed ere 
our heio was a householder. Would 
u e were eipial to the task — it w<iuld 
<ast a peipetual halo around our 
humble pen, could we faithfully de- 
scribe the feelings of Mr Silas Flesb- 
j»ot« running iiot over C'hiiiese 
t«ridires, vaulting over elephants' 
barks, and now expanding at tiie 
forms and plumage of ]>arrot8 and 
parmpiets, and now brooding, with 
iialcyoQ wings, on oriental lakes. 
Let not our reader marvel at these 
exotic images, though transported to 
London. We speak of Silas on the 
fiist Sunday ot his housekeeping; 
when lying in bed, the sun hhining, 
—[for this happened to be the sum- 
mer, when the sun was visible in 
c^very street in Limehousc]— steep- 
ing ill eastern light the bed'Curtaina 
Which encompassed Uie young be^ 
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ginner, and cant on him a tranco of 
inexpressible deliglit. It was tlicn 
the bed' furniture, enriched with its 
multitudinous pattern of beast, bird, 
fish, and tree, exercised a mystic 
power on the rapt beholder. The 
elephants grew' bigger, and twisted 
their lithe trunks iu token of glad 
greeting — the palm-trees grew and 
grew — the birds fluttered, — the wa- 
ters rippled — yea, and a stream of 
melody floated underneath the tes- 
ter! To the ecstatic eye of Flesh- 
pots every thing w'as real, was true; 
and his cars drank iu a living mtisic. 
Whence, eiuuiires the reader, all 
these w'onders V again w'c say, from 
the bed-ciirtaini. We think we can 
satisfactoiily explain the miracle. 
Thus it was. W hen Silas, at iweUe 
years old, w’as fust brought to the 
unfortunate Mr Sol, that beneficent 
man was confined to bed — suflVi ing 
from a late supper of questionable 
iiiUH*^els. — Sneer not, i«‘ader, lam- 
preys have delhroued kings ! — The 
paribli-hoy w'Bs uaturnlly awe'Siruck; 
c*very article in the presence-cham- 
ber was instantaneously hurur, as 
with Si branding-iron, into bis lender 
memory. His moral being had, in 
that one minute, it we may use the 
word, stereotyped every object pre- 
sented to his senses. Let tlie, won- 
der of the hoy explain the ecstasy 
of the man ; for tiu? veiy curtains 
which impressed the child from .*^aint 
Sepulchre’s, nctuaily hung, on the 
morning (d which wo speak, about 
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Every elephant was become his ow'ii, 
every tree, and every feather! We 
feel that a whole \oluine of imda- 
physies mi^ht hereon be wiiiten; 
the matter for the task being no 
more recondite than faded bed- fur- 
niture, and Silas Fieshpot.s, boy, c«)ii- 
trasted witli ihe same Silas, man. 
If the reader be a philosopher we 
think he will understand us ; if lie bo 
not, we own, with him, the w’hole 
paragraph to be unutterable non- 
sense. 

.So carried aw'ay were the feelings 
of Silas, so possessed was Ihs by the 
changes of the past years, and the 
hoped glories of the future — that he 
had w'holly forgotten a late most im- 
portant ceremony. Yes; his young 
wife, the good-tempered, red-faced 
Betsy, lay unihought of, by his side. 
As the marriage, in consequence^ne 
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doubt, of the recent death of Mrs 
Shields, had been so (juielly cele- 
brated, We may be excu-ied lor omit- 
litipf to speak of it. uuiil the present 
moment. Sila*<, we couceiw*. vindi- 
cated Ids cliiim to tlie softer emo- 
tions by his union with Uetsy : the 
poor girl — ahhooijln as vve have be- 
fore remarked, she was amiable 
and good-lijokirii:— lined him, and 
hi> hoMUfi was yet lileeding 
witli the thoM^dits <»f Amelia, a vic- 
tioi to the iniscotubiet of lier father, 
he manfully determined on a self- 
sarriliee to pity, and, caring 'but 
little for Her^y, magnanimously 
iOarried lier. It was oiiti, but the 
sum. won by bis bilde fuuii (\»<»p- 
et's Il.di, was a few pounds <>\or 
the annuint required for tie cood- 
will of his bite rna*«ter's e^taMMi- 
inent. Sila« nii^dit, indeetl, hase had 
time granted to pay the mom y, but 
scornii’i:: all obliLOiiion, be th< «Ji:ht ‘t 
most iuileju'ndeul to mar ry. W iih bis 
previoiisvHv ini,'s,rtnd-“ ibutii-'Ui.o* bis 
exe<Mith e (Ubec i alone know how rno 
Ijey £rrov\'s UI’l Ntn'Oe peojd • — ojhtT 
tiiile't, he e<»ntriveil to pu’cla^'e The 
giea’^rpart <jf tire foifiiture of bix 
(jtjondam einp!f>yer; nmouu' o lieh 
weie liie elepbantine lu'd eiii}r»ins, 
():i ibe very <l-iy wbieii ro*o» ,»n Silas 
h'le^bpols, sriilioned oTrllu* t r-=l time 
at his own shop door, {.(v bf' stfu'd, 
uiih bis sharp tiost eolimreJ tier, 
and Jji*- inreiHeiy-iiMiiirled *‘!e< \es 
ar •] a]»r-i!}, I'o the s*ii/ru\o 

po'-sessoi (d' lea-1 b:!!f fi plum,) 
Mr s t] <.\1 ihi;» >I fi:fn‘'e]l to toe pbi- 
lantbiepi-ts fd rieet- rnnrkM. (uui^.t'd 
in The non c'-u'e b*r unsid rb loo^-. 
Ami j'.id 'MiHH iliiak ot Ao»e- 

liar Suiry ;ue u** f<’r biiniHU\N* .k- 
re-** l<» t •-. it \\\\' ,Hho 

who ruflbsi liie boovy moMii w iri- ita* 
fiiit ijuanol : lorMi^ ba- 

\ ing (»<'ea''ion to enlarge lh»‘ uaid- 
lobe of her liusb.iod, by half a 
do;;en m‘W .shirts, ntlh-d in a foioiijn 
needle, lo nssi-t i.er own. >o\v, 
Ameiia was redrn er! ro ])]y as a 
daily ‘■finpstrc.ss, an<l it was with 
ermsiderabie empbasis, that Mr 
I’le'^lipols accfised his sjmuse of 
want of common feeling for lier late 
no uress; for, in his own words, he 
lad no doubt that ** the poor thing 
• odbi haw* crurie just as cheap.** 
*‘.\ery day added to the wealth 
and to the respectability of Kleah- 

poitij indeed, there Beemed with 
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him a subtle sympathy between 
cash and character. They wore the 
“ twin cherries*' on his household 
stalk: in very tiiith they were so 
alike, that even Silas himself umdd 
at times have been pu/zled to deride 
which was wldrh ; fortunately liia 
philosophy raised Idni abote nice 
distinction.s. It was not long ere 
TIeshpots n»se to an overseer; from 
oterseer, he dilated into coniiiii tor 
— a love of purely fiuniirinl opera- 
tions then ft*Il upon him, and he 
became, in quilt* an uno''Tentatious 
way, Hillhrokt*r. lieu* was a wide 
field ft>r his phibinlhi(>py ; wi* rni,:lit, 
lull we will not, die ji thousnnd ui- 
8t»in<‘esof its opeiiition Did a young 
couple hvi uj>, e^j>^‘riaI]} in the 
tdlou -line, lu bi** neiudibourlouHl ■— 
it was not lonjr ere the kindest of. 
fers W(‘ri* made to tliein : ntd indft .'l 
by Ple'.ljpot'* ; no, he s} tinned the 
nppiuiuo td Midi pul'll’ gT»odi'< — 

but. by bis aimi'iu'r, a frimii uln; — 
on meii'lytf.e wiirtMi si^Miaiure of 
l!o* P''’‘f}' — u’*oi!d ‘•I'nieTunos p.-jy 
df»e n baj fl -ojiMeav. P.dp.jbir, e’lN 
teiinn* L'«'bi, lor a feu •^eratrbe*’ of 
the pen I It iMjinoi be d ibat 

certain ro**n!ts, never ( out' nipJaleil 
by tbe i»!:i,ijod benf'taetoi , would 
disfres*, nil piiiiie^; l»ut i)»i se ae- 
dibiits Would only imue Ktroie^ly 
i!hl*‘tr;lti‘ tlie Woiili <*t Kled.polH, 
ife was not ibt* man to tJpptess 
younj,f bf'i^innoi'^, bv rlamounn.,' for 
In -T.uit re^tiloTJou ; loi no - -he wnubl 
tire ilo-m rnonrij*., or w ju*, aiol 
U'ijrn irio’'piu.: i)ei:.dd)oiii % be could 
b;ne nairn-d, ueit* making tiiiy per 
cent, 111- in st-mti'ly one iu'^iimeo 
U‘i|U:n-d inou- ibau toily five. Ami 
wiiai bi iteifd tlie-e u an-x.’u was 
ll»e '•ecicey with wbiib ibev' ueu* 

I fVecTed ; be knew' that it migbr, iunt 
tbe rn-dit t>l a y<»nMg li if 
a certain b ase^serui itv , or bomi, or 
inorlgage weu* kit own, nud *'<». w jih 
delicrtle f onsidi'i ation, TH-UT bu'ath- 
ed a wind alxuil it. On ||n* con- 
trary, vvln-ie be had iiio'-t. .seiicd, 
there would he luo-t pi^ii**!*: thus 
it Wow not unusiml to besr the name 
of I h*^hpol^ quoted Jis an I'xaniple 
ol mnsurnmare Iibendi:y--^as c/| n 
niHu who *' would live ami jet live.’* 
f)f course u lew malign and envioiiA 
spirits would spit ihdr bitteiness. 
It Is painful to lie coinpeileil lo be- 
Hete, that in one vciy liaid winter, 
when Mr TlcbbpolH, in the beufgrdty 
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<»f Ilia nature, disperiHcd one pouhd 
of eandloH to earli of fifty pauper 
iaiiiilieH of six — tiiere were people 
who sneeririt^ly remarked, that the 
donor had not lon^ had tlie eoniraet 
to supply the parish. Such a^per- 
i-ioris were weak as they were wick- 
ed; they could no more dim the 
hrl^’lit refipeciability of Fieahpots, 
than they could larnisn the splendid 
silu r wine cooler, preaented to him 
oil his retirement from oiVieo !‘y a 
irrii«eful vesliy. 

Wisdom is found,** says an oh- 
?.ciue poet, ** witli ehildhood *hout 
its kiieib!** l.el this he ^raiited, 
and iheie «e\er was a wiser being 
than our kind heio. No ninu took a 
n.ove lively inleie**! in the Sahhalh 
.and ])ar<n hial schools of Limehou«<e. 
rite acumen with wliirh he examin- 
t'd the an(‘-strn<*k ‘'i holars, Ium iti)> 

; w s^i\enehs when he came to the 
1 ' n nloi^oe - and liere we are remiin!- 
< d <*r a touehiiij^ ( in niu'^tauci*, 
]' avi'rfiilly e of Fle^hpots* 

1. :h eeiis(‘ <if nmral justice — ot his 
« \(eedirii' fitness as an iiniatt ur in> 
^!nn‘for of youth. Heing of the 
our hero lei ei^ed a small 
pioiniutii with a lad from the woik- 
housr, a buy uboin - lor be had no 
I'liiidi eii of' his oi\ IS— it w *\N lilw wi-h 
to make a I'reat deal of. ’fhe boy 
was dull atui delicate ; btit bis deli- 
cacy, fi'* hi« mrsster said, mludst bate 
I'f ell looked <iver, liad be been lioiJC**-t. 
l'']e*‘hpot'<, wbo taiiju'bt two schools 
noi to sttoi),’’ tails d to iinpre.'’S the 
( ommandmetil on Peter 

Our fiiind, sis oxeiseer, tvas of 
c(»urM*, nppejiled to by runny woitb- 
l»'**s people - - by persoTH who uol <‘u]y 
bail \ sTv e<pii\ ocal< laimst<»any relief, 
but u ho ceituiuly had no claim at all 
<*n the benevolence of Liniebouse, 
Snihirs ar(», proverbially, ibe most 
inconsiderate nnd ifftiorant of men : 
thus. I'leshpots was often pestered 
by the impoitttnity of htai \liig sea- 
men, who swoie they were of liis 
parish, wluui he swore— for lie would 
swear before seamen — they tvere 
not. One day— time niii*- on, Silas 
bad been five and-twimty yenrs in 
trade- a wretched sea-faring man, 
of morn iban middle age, raiiu; ns 
claiijiant on the overseer, who, in 
terms not to be misniiderKtood, bade 
him troop for an impostor. Tlic 
man ^ there w'as Btarvatioii in his 
looktt — quitted the shop with n 
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wicked oath, and Silas returned to 
liin nap in hi.-4 back parlour. No 
sooner bad he closed the door, than 
Peter ran into the sln-et, and beekon- 
iiig to the sailor, put into bl.s hands a 
part and pfarcel of his master'n Jaw- 
tul proper ty. Fortunately for ]iub- 
lic iiioralH, the boy was detected; 
and, at ilie instance of Mr Fleshpois, 
confined in tlie jiroper asylum for all 
disobe) ing apprentices. 

The cook of Mr Keelhaul, shfp- 
owuicr, in the, freedom with wdiich 
she parted with the refuse of the 
kitchen, bi»re a nalteiing testimony 
to the wealtli of her cmplojer. She 
had titai «lay sold lier meichandise 
to the tallow-cl.imdler, aiul liiatcom- 
pitsed not only the penjui- 

Mit<*s, but fue collopH of fat meat, 
accidentally, no doiji)t. thrown into 
the ves.sf b The ttansfer of this pro- 
perty had not be en made ten minutes 
iji'tt>ie llie v;db»r, law lolly reimlTed 
l»y the (*vei.v(er, f|ullled the d<ior. 
Peter had seen the man — had heard 
his rufisti r — and yet Peter, as he 
thouirlji, unobMTveti, purloined llio 
identical pieces of meat, and ran and 
placed them in the hand.s of the tar. 

Let us not (hveil on youthful de- 
pra\ity : sulVice it, the boy was con- 
i‘i5u‘.l ; in hi-' (‘onfineimuit enlartft d 
bis ac<pluirltanc(^ wlio, in the end, 
tempted him to run frtmi an excel- 
lent mn^ter. From small pickings^ 
lie went on to serious thefts; and — 
but w bat WHS to be exjjccteil — Peter 
was hiuureil feu' highway robbery. 
This y>aii)ful incident disniayw the 
wisilom of Fle'-hpots — hacl he not, 
in the first instance, prosecuted 
Peter, tlie boy might Ijnve ndibed, 
with impunity, till he beeanie grey- 
headed ; w hereas, lie was provi- 
dentially cut oil’, at seven and- 
twenty ! 

Some lliree or fotir weeks after 
the theft of Peter, as Fleshpots and 
Timbrel were settling some affairs 
of partnership — ibis was soon after 
the removal of the latter gentleman 
from .'^)H*eriiess, — the (M<*rsL*er was 
snmmftned on a coroner’s jury, 
Altemiiug at the due place and imtir, 
he learned that the deeeased was a 
sailor. On view of the liody, he 
moreover discovered it to be that of 
the importunate beggar, for relieving 
whom IVter was then suffering 
dtirance. The man had been found 
dead ; how he died was nut known ; 
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some of the jury tliouglit of too 
much liquor — some of too little 
food; Fieshpots inclined to the 
former opinion. However, the ver- 
dict ran that ‘‘Thomas Roper was 
found dead!*’ Our readtus must 
recollect the name of the deceased ; 
yes, the dead man— as proved hy 
certain papers about him — was no 
otlier than the verse>writing dlstil- 
le^’^ clerk — the proHigate youth, who 
had rather chosen to scrape the hard 
ribs of a man-of-war, than to endure 
the loving arms of Hannah Shields, 
We are happy to think, that in the 
body of ThuiJias Roper, Silas did 
not recognise that of his parent; no, 
we believe the delicacy of Hannah 
had always kept from her sou the 
name andf state of the author of his 
being. What would have been the 
anguish of Fleshpots, had he known 
he had been bitting on his own 
father V 

The event, however, passed not 
without some slight pain — though all 
in the way of business — to Fleshpots. 
Mr Timbrel partook with himself the 
delight of affording assistance to 
destitute seamen. Money was lent 
them on their wages and prize-mo- 
ney ; and it so happened, that among 
other documents, faithfully deliver- 
ed by Timbrel to his paituer, was 
an instrument which, ultimately, 
brought them in six hundred per 
cent. It was no other than the right 
to receive prize-money due to one 
Thomas Roper, and sold by him, for 
something less than an old song, to 
Mr Timbrel. How one recollection 
aw'akens another ! It was then, and 
for the first time for many, many 
years, that P'leshpots recollected a 
certain paper, bequeathed to him by 
his mother, with the addition of 
fceventy.five guineas, t<i be given to 
one Thomas Roper, sailor, whom in 
her own words, she had “cruelly 
treated.*’ Now, among the many 
thousand sailors, how w'as Silas to 
find out Thomas ? And as for any 
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cruelty on the part of his mother, it 
could not be ; the poor woman was 
beside herself with the terr(»rs of 
near death. If he hud known it had 
been the same Thomas 1 And this 
he said to himself— kind creature! 
—at least fifty times. 

.\ud Silas continued to flourish. 
His wife, at the time of his retire- 
ment from business — fur we ap- 
proach that golden epoch— had been 
dead some fifteen years, Silas felt 
her loss, was lone and solitary : for, 
about the same time, he liud been 
wounded by batic ingratitude. A 
young tradesman, to whom lie liad 
lent a considerable sum, failed in his 
payments, and escaped to America, 
it will illustrate the peculiar bene- 
volence of our hero, when we in- 
form our readers, that so far from 
visiting the innocent partner of the 
villain w'ith reprouch and contempt, 
he, on the contrary, received her — 
though comparatively young and in- 
experienced— under his roof, in the 
trustworthy situation of housekeep- 
er. Poor thing ! she received his 
dying words, and an annuity. 

Fleshpots died, fairly laden with 
respectability. He was the patron 
of twenty charities — and, towards 
the close of liis life, never eat of a 
hot joint on Suudays. He died, and 
died in peace ; for the reports, that 
in his last moments he raved about 
twenty women in white squinting 
fire at him— of half a dozen devils, 
with pig- tails, and in sailors* jackets, 
roaring about him — of vats of boiling 
gold, and such disUnnpered non- 
sense, were, we believe, fully traced 
to the malice of a disappointed un- 
dertaker. 

.Silas Fleshpots w^as a respectable 
man: this cannot be doubted ; it is 
chiselled in his epitaph : chiselled in 
large letters; for it was especially 
ordered in his will, that his rcspec- 
ubility should go forth and stand for 
ever— large. 
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I recobaiended visitors to go 
tbrou^^h the woods to Waters Meet, 
and with this object, that they might, 
on their return* by the left bank of 
the river, enjoy the evening effects 
over the continually changing scene 
from the Waters Meet to Lynrnouth ; 
taking U for granted, that no one 
who has the least perception of the 
beauties of nature will hasten his 
return during the broad day. To 
those who would leave their carriage 
at Lynmotiih bridge, and speed to 
Waters Meet, because it is a sight to 
talk about and not to enjoy, 1 give 
no advice — for it matters not wliich 
way they go, or if they go at all. 
There is likewise some shelter from 
the sun, through the woods ; though 
the way is more fatiguing, by dis- 
tance, by ascents, and by descents. 
But there can be no reason so good 
for this choice, as that the rtnurn 
may be on the other side of the river, 
during the evening light — the mat- 
ted woods, tlui water alternately in 
shade and gleaming, the hills soft- 
ened, and their windings marked by 
tender lights over the projecting 
points, and the broad mass of inde- 
scribable mixture, of ultramarine, 
purple, and gold (tlie first predomi- 
nating), will call forth admiration at 
every step, and the walk taken at 
this time will be long remembered, 
liut the npprourh through the wood 
is not the most favourable for view- 
ing Waters Meet itself- The best 
point for a first view is from above, 
in the walk on the left bank, for 
from thence the whole range is best 
seen, the folding of the hills, and the 
course of the two streams. That to 
the right inconsiderable, and scarce- 
ly more than a brook, yet extremely 
beautiful, and well worth tracing 
higher up. The pr]ncii>al river is to 
the left, indeed the other is so small 
that the junction fa scarcely notice* 
able, and will disappoint those who, 
by the name, might be led to make 
comparisons with other rivers. Here 
is no magnitude of waters— all Uiat 
is Been from above is a shallow, un- 
important stream*-uttlmportant if It 
4io not bear within it a character of 
VOL. xxzvu. no. ccxxxir# 
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wildness and freedom, seen in the 
distant, though small, falls between 
dark masses of stone, that teach it 
hut to assert its liberty, in sparkling 
foam, the effect of which is yet seen, 
in a few white streaks, that steal 
quietly under the boughs of trees by 
the hanks, and again turn into the 
middle of the stream. 

Sketchers are very unlike tourists 
in general, who go to the points and 
sigfita directly, and by the most easy 
ways. Sketchers resemble rather 
poor emigrants to a distant land, 
wlio have to work their passage. 
So Pictor and 1 could not be said to 
hate taken either of the above-men- 
tioned tvays to Waters Meet, for we 
were, as temptation took us, on 
either side of the stream. It was no 
iifnis faUtits that we were following, 
sometimes middle deep, sometimes 
high suspended over brown pool and 
foaming cataract; hut the sweet spi- 
rit of taste, the true “ genius loci,” 
that, though invisible itself, threw 
the clioicc and discriminating gleams 
of its magic, lanthorn before us, over 
rock and water, moss and leafage, 
across stream, and hack again. But 
Waters Meet we reached. So it is 
in life, there are more paths than the 
beaten high-road, that lead to one 
object, though commonplace people 
can never coniprehena that there 
can possibly be any way but the one 
they came by, and stare with wonder 
and disappointment at finding the 
Fools of Genius arrive by a way of 
their own discovering, and would 
give their eyes for all the adventures 
Uiey have picked up in the Urra in* 
cofjniia. 

Our longest detention was on the 
right bank, looking down upon the 
river, and fronting it, as it courses 
the opening of the hills, which make 
a sudden bend to the lefL leading to 
the Waters Meet We were both 
busy with our colours— and indeed 
the scene is well worth appropria- 
tion— we looked over tl^e tops, and 
between the lighter hrancheB of trees 
of a wood that descended to the 
water, and took its continnatloii to 
our left, where it roee to the higher 
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hill, which was beautifully broken 
with grey rock towards the summit, 
and formed a graceful outline, e* it 
fell towards the stream — the oppo- 
Rite ascent was, to the eye, less of a 
ridge,and more varied in its foldings, 
the longer part separated from pre- 
cipitous banks, the hollows being 
hiled with tiees, through and among 
which the side Hue of a path was 
visible. The immediate background 
to these risings was a mass of high 
wood, somewhat projecting tow^ards 
the centre, at which point the waters, 
from the two dehies to the ri^ht 
and left, meet From the point 
iroiu w'hich we took our sketch, 
these tributary streams were not 
seen. The places of their passage 
were disUuccly marked in the dips 
and falling back of the woods. Be- 
fore reaching their range, there is 
Hule more than underwood, but the 
background itself is a mass ui much 
liner wood. The colour of ihi!< sccue 
was very attractive, the whole mass 
to the right was one golden colour, 
exceptlug to wards the bottom, where 
dark shadows were Uirowii across, 
as from the opposite bank, and \a- 
ried by ihtjir iniermixture with those 
of passing clouds, coustantiy cross- 
ing the ridge ; beyond, the back- 
ground was of that beautiful deep, 
yet silvery green, which Poussin so 
successfully represented, and in this 
instance, it was rendered more beau- 
li(ul by curling blue smoke, ihiug 
up from behind the ridge, and i^ra- 
duaiiy losing iiHtdl arnoiigi^t tht deep 
tones. A" we stood high, tiie blue 
of the sky, that wan tinely het ofl’ 
against the golden hills, was rellect- 
cd below us, only intercepted by, 
here and there, the stones that were 
scattered about in the bed, and by 
tiie white mark of the interrup- 
tion they occjmioned. Upwards 
through this rose the email uut- 
ahooiB of the transparent and tend- 
erly |>eiiciiled leaves of the light 
trees immediately below us. Bts- 
yond the Hue of the rellected sky, 
upwards la the picture, tiie water 
partook of the colour of the hills 
redacted in it, and tlie nearer trees 
that beat down to it, but was cross- 
ed, though sparingly, by grey streaks, 
that at ooio^ marked its width and 
course. Hmre it was a placid and 
beautiful mirror; beyoud, there was 
the lightest touch of fofiin seen oo» 


casionally, that indicated another, 
and more busy character, at a 
greater distance. Pictor was much 
struck with the smoke in so seques- 
tered a spot, and exclaimed, “ We 
have found the enchanter's retreat, 
and are come to his mystical fumi- 
gatimi.” 

ShJe/ter. Your conjecture Is 
nearer the truth than you imagine. 
There is a building down under that 
ridge — you have nut been here since 
its erection V 

Pictor, No ; but 1 have hoard ao 
much of the bad taste in building 
at Waters ]\Ieef, and theiehy de- 
stroying the 8('eiUM'y, that 1 would 
rather hasten to the spot to judge 
for myself. 

SurtcUcr, Destroy the scenery! 
Did Pictor bclb've that a few feet 
of wall and iiabiiablc dwelling 
would dc8ti t»y Buch scent^ry tloH? 
By what r' by its dimenHiotjB > Then 
it mu'll be vast indeed. By its vnl- 
gKi- pteteuHiuiis? From that, the 
ieelifig whicl} sr*let‘ied t}»e Bput has 
resi'ued it. Aiicl had it been so, the 
wateliluJ and jealous spirit of iteau. 
ly that vbits the favouicd earth, 
and cornea in ;;leain and mouniuiti 
wreath, wouKl have soarod to the 
clouds and laid conrpbtinl before 
the winds of Heaven, that wmiUl 
have runhed down, and, in judicial 
tornado, have swept it from its 
foumlaiion — and have called from 
liielr hlei'p of yeiUB il)e satyrs to 
sylvanize the spot again with their 
hoots, after they had trmnpied to 
death the od'ending architect, tutd 
kicked him into ibu cauldron of the 
Lynn. 

Pu/jr, You know my opinion 
is favourable to arclnietlure Inmost 
hituutiuiiB^—only let it agree, in cha- 
racter with the place. It is the con- 
secration of Art to Nature. 

Shrfc/ifr. How beauiifully exem- 
plified in the Sibyl’s Temple. Wtnut 
ex4|uisite arcliitectiire is that! and 
where is ther^ more awful rock and 
chasm, and waterfall, than below 
that very Temple ? It may be said 
that autj([Tiiey has matted togetlier, 
and bound with fabulous bond, 
buildings and scenery ; but the lit- 
tle low walls by Neptune^s grotto 
have no charm of associatioti, for 
they were placed there by a French 
general; yethaveihoyncbarjBuaiid, 
standing as they do npon the rery 
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verge and boundary of eafety, se- IcurR, a delightful and Improving 
parating the small yet solid base society* of which 1 was often an idle 
from the black gulf and cavern- and unworthy member. At another 
ous uproar around it, are as an cn- time we may talk more fully of 
chanted circle in the windings of the those evenings. 1 am sure they were 
Inferno* beneficial* and great men arose in 

Pictor, That smoko* which 1 call- our little body. If* however* you 
ed the enchanter's fumigation, owes are desirous to see the house ereet- 
its mystery to the concealment of its ed at Waters Meet* let us descend 
source. to the small stone bridge* cross the 

Sketcher, The great sublime of the Lynn, and view it from the park 
crater of a volcano — but mystery above, for there you will best see 
works not always in so vast a labo- the scenery and the building, and 
ralory. I have a vivid recollection their efFt‘Ct upon each other, 
of a fine sketch of Danhy’s, where It was not long ere, crossing the 
the source was visible and insignifi- stone bridge, we reached the point 
cant, and it was its very insignifi- above, on ihe opposite bank, and from 
cance, from its apparent iunderjuate- thence had the view' opened to us 
ness to the efi’eci produced, that of the passages of both fctream**, their 
created a new' w'oiider. The subject juiK iion, and the small area, which 
was, the Fisherman of the Ara- Mr Halliday had judiciously select- 
hian Tales, letting the (Jenie out of ed for his house. It is a clear spot, 
the case. The scene w'as :i(liniui!d(», that at first \iew might appear to l>e 
it was a It»w shore, by an inlet < t the entiiely enclosed by wooded hills, 
sea, among sterile rnoutiiaiiiH, seen and waters, and so shut in and hid 
at a distance across the bay, and by an hidi'sciibable veil the defiles 
threw a shadow on the o()posite through which the streams came, 
hills, one slight spot td’ w'hich was that immediately behind the house 
f.iiiit]y illuuiimitcd, connecting as it winding oft* suddenly to the left. 1 
were, by a touch (d* magic light, the Would stiongly recommend sketch- 
whole scene, and ‘subduing all to the ers to follow this turning. There 
pi>tcncy ot the spell. '1 hi‘ Fisher- are exquisite st’idies at a very short 
man and the \Jise, were loere distance, from the house ; the w'ater 
sptUs ; but the atiiiude of the af- is nairow and somewhat variable, 
fiight(‘d man, admirable. Ah you and ilie tiees, in their magnitude, di- 
looked at th«^ sketch, you could be- rection, and assemblage, happily 
lie\e the smoke in motion, and filling blend the W'ild and beautiful. We 
all spare, and universal awe and did not upon this occasiou extend 
Htilliiess pervading the iiidi.stinct our s]»eculatif>ns beyond Waters 
earth, and sky, and water, as await- Meet. W« lay for some time on the 
ing in awful siispeiis*' the embody- bank, with our faces towards the 
ing of the Demon. Tlie scene was blue henvens, that continually send- 
ftueb as enchaiiliiient might ha\e i:ig toiib tbeir wiiujrcd » ioud*iiies- 
reiiutved from man, and ynti could sciigers to the golden hills, seemed 
believe that the P'islierman’s steps, not to have forgotten a modicum of 
as he w'onded from his home, had delicitms air for the refreshment of 
with magical conveyance tratelled admiring visitors. How delightful 
beyond the habitable w(»rld to the is the fiagrance of woods — how re- 
terra incognita, where demons dwell freshing, those lonely spots of the 
invisible. earth that, Messed by days, by nights, 

Victor, I know the piece well, hold converse with the sun, and the 
a mere half hour’s w’ork on a most moon, and the stars They are un- 
happy conception, at an evening der a hallowed atmosphere, and we 
meeting of a fow artists and ama- breathe pleasure in its purity. 

Vidor, “ Care selve beate, 

E voi solinghi, e taciturni orrori* 

Di riposo e di |>ac.e albergbi veri, 

O quanto volontierl 

A rivedervi i torno.” ^ 

Shctchtr, 1 am charmed with your building has given-sao offence to 
quotation, for it proves that the your feeling. Though it has ele- 



m 

gance^ it is rustic elegance, and 
seems as if it grew up with the 
woods, and for them; it does not 
appear in your mind to have de« 
Btroyed the idea of the solingfn t ta* 
citurni orrori, and that might seem 
strange to many ; but such exactly 
is the effect, upon me. 1 do not, 
however, quite like Guarini’s ** so« 
iinghi,” nor his ** orrori.” They are 
strong words, and too awful for the 
repose and peace, and the dwiUing 
and home of tlie next line. 

Pictvi\ Yet how often have you 
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felt the ** solinghi e taciturnl orrori,*' 
with all the pleasure of a silvan en- 
thusiast 

Sheichcr, True— but not at that 
moment, thinking of the ** Alber* 
go di pace o di riposo;" rather 
under the mild enthusiasm of a sil- 
van worshipper, that felt the pre- 
sence of nature in her most august 
temple, and in that presence, pro- 
tection. The “ Solve beate di rlposo 
e di pace,” are w'ords of homely 
liappiness, 
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“ That breathe no browner Iiorror o’er the woods." 


Pictor, I fear we are more in- 
debted to the soft Italian than to the 
House of that scene in the pastoral. 
Few pastorals have boon written 
among the real woods ; they mostly 
breathe of some urban regret**, que- 
rulous coinplaintM, afTecting to des- 
pise what it is palpable the .^oul sighs 
for. 

Sltetchei% How absurd a thing ivS 
the Courtier’s Pastoral, (iuaiini 
himself, in this very panegyric, dis- 
gusts you, offends you, by such 
words as “ dolce povertate/* and 
shamefully cuts short the Hlender 
skirts of his pasturella's petticoat, 
and has the face to congratulate the 
maiden on her beggarly scantiueHS. 
It is a vile idea. Look abi oad — na- 
ture has no stint— who can count the 


t^ce^, the multitudinous leaves, ilie 
uncountable flftwers, and the infi- 
nite all-beautiful in wincli they are 
presented to the eye, so as to charm 
in every position, that the beauty is 
t*\ery w'liere, and in greater profu- 
sion r Still these objects, and all 
God’s cretttion, are teeming with ]!ic- 
tures, so that tlu* minutest liung 
cieature has, 1 doubt not, fsOinetliir>g 
to enjoy and woiship. It is a v ile 
slatidet on Nature, whose band is 
prod’iral in liberality, that be*. tows 
not with stint and roeastire, that she 
should be under the need ol jii<ri:ling 
with s(»me travelling pedlar for a 
mutilated remnant i»f Mont bester 
cotton to make a y>eU!ct»at for Iht 
sweeu-st truest. Listen to tiuariui — 


Felice Piistorelia — 

(.'ui ciiige a pena il fmrico 
Povera si, ma selicetta, 
r. Candida gonnella.” • 


Fill your forests will* satyrs if you 
please, sihan deities, or tliVir native 
beasts, but if you give them foo<l and 
raiment, atint them not like a nigc:Brd* 
ly overseer. No painter was fonder 
of “ unadorned" nymphs than 
Titian, but he gave them plenty of 
drapery, and rich too, glistenin?, 
and floating to the hky and air. N(»w 
1 am pleased with that habitation, 
because it tells me of comfort, of 
taste, of a liberal supply of every 


want — Sylvantis may dwell there 
and keep open house. 

Putor, To choice guests-^yours 
is a “ SylvanuR I'rban," and the 
<1 welling, a < lentlemanV Magazine.” 

Sfuft her. Replete with many good 
tlnngs. Yes, and 1 should not be 
ashamed to see Pan accompanying 
S_\hia on the piano. Let me have a 
pastoral where there is no buying 
and selling, (not even sheep,) where 
the poetical, if a teal cannot, bounty 


* Gnnnrd ovs his P.iK(orril«v afttr the f,ishion of Siont, thel'cggnr, in (he nursery 
for “ Hii cut her pettiro.ils all round idji»ut— In* cut her itetilcoais nil uluivt* her 
It is well the JniiguAije gf a silketi ttxture, or hU pastoral would bo for 

the Poor-bouwa 
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shall reign, and furnish all things to every touch of beauty, and generous 
the wish ; and let mo havo no prate to conceive all imaginary purity, 
about riches, converting by queru- Rather bless these woods that they 
lous regrets, in ahected contempt, have neither monkeys nor tigers ; 
the poet's deHidcratutn into the and, if they do show you now and 
" golden age** of the banker. Poverty, then a shake or so, it is but to exem- 
like toil, is of the “ curse,*’ and is plify Hogarth's line of beauty. Be- 
unfit for pastoral. How true is the sides, think you so highly of your- 
expression of Juvenal, that the very self, as to imagine that you stand 
stiiig of poverty is, that it makes alone in goodness ? Among the my- 
ridiculous; and what can he more riads of the earth, trust me, there are 
so than Guariiii’s Pastorella ? Be- many as good, many better, and 
sides, it bespeaks injiisiice or mis- many worse than yourself. " Cast 
foriuiip, and neither of iliom belong the ni't, and it will take of every 
to the ** Care selve beate.” kind.** There are plenty in the world 

Ttr'or, No — let the poets* and for all social aflections, and no one 
painters* country, at least, be free knows that better than the Sketcher. 
fioin these and any other human Shtdter. Thank you, Pictor, you 
nuisances. I never liear a talf3 of are rifrht, and as 1 see the smoke 
them, but 1 long for the silvan dwell- rising from that newly erected dwel- 
ing of repose and peace. O, what llng,"it seems to spread the charm of 
n refuge is this from poliiirsand ini- human society, of taste, and of cn- 
(juiry. At this moment, how sweet joying thankfulness over the beauti- 
doeti it scfMn to me in contrast to the ful woods, that look refreshened by 
rcccdleclioii of recent disgust. the union, and show an ever living 

Shfichtr, Tell your detested tale, gratitude in their fragrance and in- 
and ili(‘n sit down, and rate at the fiuence. 

vvoi Id in good “ liolyday terms.** Plcior, Uisiog smoke is always 

Piitur, * • * delightful, it is associated with home 

* • • • • —and we would place a homo 

* " * • • wherever we SCO beauty; we say to 

S}.rfr\c)\ () the wrote, III the wretch! ourselves — Here would 1 live,**— 

() l ather live among ourang-outantrs. and in this place the proprietor and 
Oil ! I could outdo Jacques in mis- arcliitect have but embodied the 
authro[)y, and migrate to dwell miners sketch and desire. It is the 
among tlie more genth* monsters. picture ever present to the mind's 
/'o for. -Stay — stay— migrating mis- eye of Ulysses, When heart-sick in 
anthropy ill becomes tbo hearts of despair of not seeing it, he would 
sketdicrs, alive us they must be to die. 

" Ulysses; happy, might be but behold 
The smoke ascending from his native land — 

Death covets.*' — 

Shrh'htr. You quote from ('owper tended to show. Then the picture — 
— he has lost the feeling and the pic- The smoke ascending,’* is feeble in 
ture of the passage. Homer does not motion ; in Homer the smoke itself 
say happy would he be, as if it were would be seen to rise, and with a 
the reflection of the author, but that life and animation springs up, leaps 
Ulysses, ardently longing to see the up from his native land — 
smoke, &c. desires death. It is the Ovid is as feeble In 

feeling of Ulysses tiiat Homer in- Lis imitation — 

" Optat 

Fumum do patriis posse videre focis.'* 

To see the smoke is imperfect, the was rising, and Indeed gracefully 
Greek alone is complete. W*hen waving, but not leauing up 

Ulysses first discovers the abode of to be seen — there is not that life 
C'irce, it is likewise by the smoke; and desire in it that Homer engen- 
but Homer does not on that occa- ders. And why may not this be 
sion use the same sentient word, it Circe’s habitation ? the passage illua- 
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tratps the position as well as the for the magician’s dwelling, it Is 
incident. Ulysses had ascended a ,vt “in a look- round 

rock, and lienee saw the smoko place," — recollect it is in the midst 
arising- It is an abode fit fm* an of the depths, so that if you had 
enchantress — beautiful, well-built, nut that w'ord the po- 

and the scene appropriate to magic silton would he well marked; yet in 
arts in the depths — a place deep in spile of ihiis does Cowper, who, like 
arnon:: the windings of such a valley other prospect lovers, thought per- 
as tlii"— and in just such a haps there niiist be a distinct view, 
clear spot, thus siirroinided, as if ventured to mistranslate the passage 
words of magic power had bade the thus : — 
woods recede, and moke a place 

Wo wont 

Through yonder oaks 1 embosom’d in a vale, 

Hut hudl rtnispiviuuiS on a su viittn/ knoll — 

With polish’d rock, we found a stately dome.** 


Tsot a word about a “ sw-elling 
kimir* in the original ; but Cuwper 
thought there could not be any look- 
ing about or around wiihoiir it, and 
gives that meaning to 
He adopts (’larke’s translation, 
(^mspiciio in loco,‘* and by way of 
adding someth ing of his own to 
iiirtfch it, hits upon the swelling 
knob/’ It i.s too ''uburl)an. 

P>cfor. You are <’iitical when you 
ought to he curious, to see (jrce 
weaving in the leslibule. Here is a 
llower “ with milk vvliite blossom,” 
take it as the tntdy kriow’n by the 
gods, and defy all ♦'\il p<»wer. 

S'otrltr. VVeli, Mr Holliday has 
shown good taste both in the arc )ii- 
teccuie Hiid situation. I like the de« 
lusioii—ir shall be Circe’s— or of any 
other enchanter or enchantress, pro- 
vided he or she be not malignant. 

Malignity cannot come 
here- Ku*n at ihe autumnal equinox, 
wlien the imwling winds are ^rdtn- 
prif^oned, and sw»*ep over moor and 
inouDtaiu, the pure moon rises 
calmly o\er that wooded brow with 
an aspect of coinrnand, and the Kpt- 
riw of the wind and tempest, taken 
back, veer in their course, and seek 
Uie wildness of moor; while the light 
of the Silver Queen, streaming in 
benignant blessing over the tops of 
the still trees, bids the dulcet hum 
of the waters be heard, singing the 
listening hills to the sleep of dreams. 

Hkdchcr, You furgtjt Circf?*s 
wolves and swine— was there no 
malignity in her enchantment V 
Ptrfor. The Circe of Horner vm 
scarcely be said to be cruel— fenit* 
jiine and beautifuJ tbroughout— vo- 
luptuous indeed and capricious, but 


so by a hidden necessity that wc 
admit on the instant, and demand 
bo explauHlion. She had no ordi- 
nary rhanuK to d<*tain Ulyhses ii 
whule year, iic»r, be it rerollecfed, 
did hhe wantonly seek hi«love. She 
would willingly have transformed 
him an hif» rornpanioos — and what 
refinement uml tasiedid she display 
about her i evidence, we may eoujn*- 
ture fiom the tact, that Mercury, the 
ever bHHteniiig messenger of Jt>ve, 
stood to admire tlie s<*(*ne, before be 
sought bis interview with the en- 
chiintress. Ah Homer, ibereloie, 
thought fit to keep out Higiit her 
cruelly, the monsters have long sin<‘e 
disappeareti, or been diseiiclninted, 
and ihe (jrr'e of imagiiiatiou retains 
but the purest of her charms, taste, 
iutellecr, and beauty. 

SK’fic/it r. She. might have been the 
female presideul of a reinperance 
Soi’iety — for as then there was no 
act of Parliament a)b»wing “ lo be 
drunk on the premises,” she show- 
ed her displeasure and her power 
by transfurmitig the aots into swine ; 
and, as to her other peccadilloeii, she 
had not the happineati) to live under 
the Hcruiiny of suppression societien. 

Picior. Banter as y<»u please — as 
you have canvasaed the frailttea of / 
the Sun’s daughter, away with her, 
and lead in your own favourite Vir- 
tue to inhabit this choice scene for 
ever. For pure and undisturbed 
must ever be inmateB of this quiet 
and protected dwelling. I am not 
aurprised at the common prejudice 
that architecture is injurious to rural 
beauty, for it is founded in truth. 
Arcldtet^ural designs iu this country 
have been so very bid^ that it la a 
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wonder to meet with any buildings, houses at wateringf places. The eye 
alt(»^etlier good in itself, and appro- must have refreshment, 
priate to the scenery in wliich it is Pictor, And so should every house 
placed. But, how beautiful and be built to furnish that retreshment 
how, as it were, naturally gi-fiwlng by its variety. I would not have 
up, and belontfirig to their situarions, one room like another ; there should 
are almost all the country buildings, bc3 certain dissimilarity — square — 
however humble, in Italy I Thci oblong — round— octagon— 1 would 
PouHsinesque style is not the inven- have rooms of all shapes and diinen- 
tirui of the painter, whose name it sions. In this respect, 1 thought 
bears. He may have made some Fouthill very habitable, if I could 
choice in his selections— but they have lived in a country of chalk and 
are all in the land, that was once the down. 

land (d’ the ana. The painters were Skvtchrr* Even the simple family 
all archiiecta — the mere iiiasou has of the Piimroses sought a change 
too long held sway here, from the blue to the yellow. But 

Skftchtr, J:lxcept the old ancestral we are improving in architecture. 
Imlls, amid coeval trees, grand at Ptclor, t^rtainly, and mostly since 
all liim‘8, but especially to be seen the peace. The beautiful specimens 
in tlie ditfiiily oi nri^tocratic reperse of ancient and modern days abroad, 
at eveiuide, when the whole rookeiy are, through the invention of steel 
siiitr their evening liyriin. plates, familiar; architects are bet- 

l*tr'or. i.ong may they be pre- ter etlucated, and vviili them the 
seived U) us, and overawe the iiia*i- public taste is improving. If we may 
cious fiend of denmci acy. But the trust to (jell’s Restorations, the pri« 
nnne eomnion arcliitecfun* among rate dwellings at Piunpeii bear tes- 
tis has Im-oii for Hires detestably had, tiiiiony to the taste of those days, 
erected with the iJtifio‘<t poviuty S^ttL/nr, W'e need not the resto- 
of invf'iiiir.u— Ke4^ the specimen— rations to prove that How beau ti-* 

( thouijh I am happy to say vou can- ful in colour, dimensions, and every 
not ^ee it her( )— a Imildinu^ so am- particular, are the paiuted rooms of 
biguous, that } ou know not if it be Herculaneum I 1 once painted a 
loiJL' or stjiiaie — a dtior in tin* riiid- room alter a ^ ketch 1 look at Pom- 
db* — fi njoni at eacli si(lt% pieci^idy peii, and though it was of the bright- 
of the sJinie dimeii-ioiiN — and, as in est colours— blue, led, and yellow, 
gardtm'-, alley molded to alley, so they were so admirably assorted, 
loom answeis room — 4liii<», ditto, that tlieie was no irnudiuess. For 
from root t<» foundation — aiul per- my own part, 1 should have been 
haps one great eye ot a window in better pleaded with Sir AVilliam 
eat'fi, that admits li^ht enough to GeJi’s estimable work, if he had 
give an ophthalmia, and defies ex- been content with mere representa- 
elusion. timis of ittiiigs as they are, and 

And then the iuhabi- ground ]»lans. But building wa« 
tant’s eye, weary vviib simtlar di- the ancient fault of the (ieils, for 
mensions and aspects, ill ennui which for there was one in Martiars time 
they cannot account for, inustcliange whom he thus quizzed 
the scene, aud lly to worse lodging- 

Gellius ledificat semper: modo liinina ponlt, 

Nunc fori bus claves aptat emitijue seras. 

Nunc has iiunc illas niuiat reficitque feuestraa— 

Duin tameu ledilicet quidlibet ille facit. 

Yet there is something delightful, means*— It is a thing to dream of— 

1 confess, in fancying oue*s-seIf in the aerial as if bright with terraces— 
** poet's house*’ of that tasteful era, shining into — thti deep aaure on the 
but I do not like the juxtaposition top of Pindus, and subterranean, as 
of truth and fiction. the palaces of ligyptian wonder— 

Pictor. The po^^t's bouse ! what there would be every de^^ of 
a strange habitation that would be, lustre of light, and every shade of 
had he Aladdin's architeeta and gloom ---ever-biiiBiiig lamps and 
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brif|;liter jewels, and the mystery of 
statue- guarded lakes, the sport of 
fountains. 

Shetcher, Ohe, jam satis est-- 
you will make even Martin despair 
— though he dip his pencil in as- 
phaltum, and his pigments be 
mummy and brimstone. 

Pictor. I rejoice that I have never 
taken that line of art, for I never 
could have given rest to the sole of 
my foot till it had trode those 
now accursed territories, once in 
tiieir splendour denounced by the 
Prophets as the proud luiom. What 
wonderful remains of architecture 
must he scattered over timse ex- 
tensive regions. Arcliitecture, the 
pride of the ancients — it exalted 
itself perliaps too high for humanity, 
and is humbled — and that wiiicli 
reigneti* yet in beauty, that is left 
to astonish, is unvisited save by the 
wild beast and satyr, that make 
their lair and den in tlie deserted 
and half prostrate cities. There 
may have been more than half in- 
spiration in tlie first nrehitectiire— 
and Greece but horrow^ed. If Solo- 
mon built Tadinor in liie desert, 
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Palmyra, may not the extreme 
beauty of subsequent architecture 
have been dependent on some of 
the rules that had divine dictation ? 

SMc/ur, Divine dictation ! — Ts 
not the excellence of ail art con- 
summate truih, and when(‘e comes 
that but from inspiration ?■— we reason 
and discover rules — but taste, tliat 
makes iis feel, is instinct, improvable 
by moral and intellectual cidtnre : 
and what could such culture do. if 
the germ were not beneath V We 
must quit this spot, your desires 
have taken us into regions of deso- 
lation — and the domestic, the home- 
liness of the scene is destroyed ; 
every home is tlie centre of the uni- 
verse; }'ou have conjured up tlie 
Arabian genii tliat have folded us 
in tlieir arms and laid us amid ruin*', 
wiiere were once tlio pride of man, 
the "lory worship, the homes of af- 
fection — and nought reinains but 
the monument of the spoiler. Von 
have rohh(‘d the imagination of its 
peaie, its famied imiinitahiliiy, 
without whicii there is no idea of 
happiness — 


Linquenda tellus, et domus, et placens 
Uxor : — — — — — — — 

Tu secanda luarmora 
Lucas sub ipsum funus; et sepulcii 
Immeiuor struis domos’*— liurrixf. 


or, as Fielding liappily expresses 
it, in the meditation of (Viptain H!i- 
fil on the projected iinproveiuents 
in Sijuire Alworthy’s luansion— 
“ You provide the noblest mate- 
rials for building, when a pickaxe 
and a spade are only necessary ; and 
build houses of five liuudrcd, i»y a 
hundred feet, forgetful of that of six 
by two.’* 

Pictor. Let us hasten then to the 
Waters Meet, and I know not that 
the state of mind which you are in 
is ill adapted to hucU a scene.-— The 
course of waters iu conflict, or in 
their gentle motion; placid upon 
the very edge of their precipitous 
descent, yet in perpetual progress 
to the eternal Ocean that shall swal- 
low them up, loses not its lesson 
of mutability by the reflection you 
have made. 

We immediately descended, and 
the winding path led us close to the 
very spot where the minor stream 
unites with the larger. Neither are 


indeed large; but that to the riirht U 
very small, and would not i^icif ri^o 
much above liie coriheqiience of a 
brotik, l>ut there is a charm of wihi- 
ness thrown over it by the woods 
and masses of its rocky bed, and tiie 
foam of its many falls, seen above 
each other, white amidst deep shade, 
and the ear itself is deceived in its 
favour, traTiBferriDg to it a dignity <>f 
sounds from other waters- Looking 
up the larger stream from tljis spot, 
there is a close scene worthy the 
painter’s study. Being (pjite at the 
water's edge, the larare and cfintiiui- 
ous character of the 'wooded moun- 
tain was not perceptible, but the im- 
preKsion made hy our previouH know- 
ledge of the Jocalities remained, so 
that we enjoyed what the picture 
could not give. There was a quali- 
fying medium tliat affected both 
views— it removed iQHipidily,and one 
scene became beauty, and in the 
other, even amid the sound of wa- 
tersi which to Qie is always that of 
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terror^ it reduced grandeur to tbo 
bearable. 

VVe removed to a little distance, 
and rested (without converse) upon 
the mossy bank, under young trees 
whose spreading boughs hung their 
transparent leafage over the river, 
until the beauty ot the detail making 
itself palpable to our notions of our 
art, enticingly stole all that was too 
grand and too sombre from our fan- 
cies, and, returning to the use of our 
pencils, we practically found that 
there is pleasure even in mutabilUtf. 

The inoinents of easy transition 
from somewhat painful to pleasure- 
able ideas and sensations have a sin- 
gular fascination. They are tender, 
from not gone but fading impression, 
and fresh from present novelty. How 
like the throwing olV a wintry dream 
among the glittering dews of a spiing 
inorniTig, in wllo^e fragrance we in- 
hale geiitleness and healtli, — when 
the very air is soft and elastic as 


Hope I So the occupation of watch- 
ing and imitating the o^ects that 
charm us is particularly favourable 
to such enjoyment ; and if, in after 
hours, we refer to our portfolios, wo 
shall perhaps 6nd^ that our best stu- 
dies have been made at such times, 
and in such moods. 

Pictor had finished bis study long 
before me, and had wandered on. 
When he returned, he found me fas- 
tening my portfolio. I was glad of 
tliirt, that we might further our scru- 
tiny of the river togetlier. 

** 1 know not how it is,'’ said he, 
" hut this scene has not been suffi- 
cieiilly powerful— 'though it has em- 
ployed iny pen — to keep in bonds 
my fancy, lender the suggestions of 
our former conversation 1 have, in 
spirit, traversed Earth and Air too. 
And here is the sketch,'* 

] took it from his hand, and read 
the following 


THE GOOD AND EVIL SPIRITi. 

SPIRIT or LOVE. 

Spirit of Evil, whence art thou r 

SPIRIT or i:viL. 

I come from the wretch with the burning brow 
Ami uplifted baud. — Oh, it pleaseth tliee well 
That 1 yield the truth to thy potent spell, 

MMlllT or LOVE. 

Spirit of Evil, thou ciossest my W'ay, 

As 1 bear the penitent’s prayer to Heaven. 

SPIRIT OI EVIL. 

And why should the daring sinner pray ?— 

Wo !— blood for blood— shall it be forgiven ? 

SPIRIT or LOVE. 

Yes — blood for blood, and for human guilt — 

For sins has redeeming blood been spilt. 

SPIRIT or EVIL, 

Then let me depart, and tjuestion me not. 

There yet are souls of too deep a blot— 

And they shall he. mine ; with their loving breath 
My bidding to do — and mine in death. 

SPIRIT OF LOVE. 

Spirit of Evil, I bid thee stay. 

SPIRIT or EVIL. 

Thy spell is upon me, and I obey. — 

Speak, speak ! — but, oh ! let me shun thy look. 

SPIRIT OF l.OVE. 

Read thou tlie names in this sacred book— 

The Book of Life— of the souls that thou 

Wouldst have plung’d in the lake, where are they now ? 

SPIRIT OF EVIL. 

1 cannot curse ; but, oh I let me fiy I 

SPIRIT OF LOVE. 

Oh, now then 1 know thine agony I 
An^ls of heaven rejoice when one 
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Of milHotis is saved, by ihee undone; 

But deeper au^uiKh is thine to knou', 

That one escape from thy grasp of woe— 
The curse upon all thy triumphs won— 
Read the names of the blessed, one by one. 

SPIRIT OF EVIL. 

Let me depart — away, away ! 

SPIRIT OF LOVE. 

Spirit of Evil, I bid thee stay I 
Now, in the path of our blessed air, 

What breatheat thou? 

SPIRIT OF EVIL. 

Thy spell, thy spell 

Is on me — the flames of deep despair-* 
Within, within 1 am burning hell. 

SPIRIT OP LOVE. 

Away, away, lest Angels of Love 
Weep even for tliee, 

In thine agony, 

As they sing their hymns of bliss above. 


** Well, Pictor,” said 1, “ if your 
portfolio be less rich for the day's 
work ilian mine, you have other 
stores from which to transfer sub- 
jects to your canvahH. 1 like your 
lines for this, that though they are 
like Pandora’s box for the contents 
of evj), there is a delightful hope at 
the bottom.'' 

Instead of taking the path by which 
we came, we kept below; and a few 
hundred yards brought us to a scene 
of very great beauty. The little li- 
ver is here very confined, and falls 
over a ledge of rocks, (tijo perpen- 
dicular height may not exceed per- 
haps tifieen feet.^ Looking over the 
fall, we see it placid to the very 
edge to some distance higher up, 
wKere it is broken by smail descents 
and interrupting masses of stone in 
its bed. The junction of the two 
streams is just seen, and their couise 
intimated by the parting of the 
woods, and the projection of the 
high woody hill, Uie base of which 
28 bathed by both. 

The woods here, tliougli beauti- 
ful, and both In dimension and cha- 
racter agreeing with, and assisting 
the river in its fall, the artist will, 
comparatively speaking, pay little 
attention to. As a background, he 
may improve it. His attention will 
be arrested by the fail, for 1 do not 
recollect ever to have seen one so 
completely beautiful in all its parts. 
It is worth a journey of many miles, 
as a study for water— form, colour, 
force, and life, all uniting to make it 
perfect. Minute descriptions of 


scenery are, in a great part, often 
unintelligible and tiresome ; and 
perhspH I havi: already too much 
fallen into this error. 1 will, at aiiy 
rate, therefore, be brief. The co- 
Juuretl sketch iw before mo. The 
water does not descend in one e\en 
line, but is broken, and takes vari- 
ou.s directions, yet roumling and 
unitiug together, as if seekiiitr the 
union. The /it>t part, immediately 
from the placid bed of the iher 
above it, shows, in iiiHiiy places, the 
dark lock throMijIi it, more or less 
exposed, Homeiinies marked more 
strongly by ►ilver threads, that in 
coutiuuai change play over it. There 
are, to the rig lit of the picture, two 
lateral lecigen, over which the liipiid 
motion is tn ^ half foam, and half 
a transparent glassy sheet. Thewi» 
are separated hy a ravine (if 1 may 
use the word) of entire foam, and 
the under ledge is the darkest, and 
the stream over it is varied from the 
green to the brown; and where it 
leaves the ledge, it throws itself 
off the most delicate grey green- 
like liquid emerald, blended with 
etherial lustre. Below, I could not 
but admire the myriads of glassy glo- 
bules that (each distinctly sepa- 
rated) formed the departing mass, 
soon lost in the darker eddies. The 
sport and play— the perfect life of 
the whole, brought strongly to my 
mind that happy expression of the 
old Grecian, which he applies to the 
ocean,— the 

translatable, for multitudinous laugh- 
ter ill expreatea it— and the charac- 
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ter of the hvag et^yv^nh/f, “ the silvery under the ehade of bushes and fra* 
whirlpools/* The raasseH of rock graoce of sweetbrier, not without 
that confined the whole stream, or admiring the tenderuesH, intricacy, 
broke its parts, were? most beautiful and sweet association of larger or 
ill colour and form — studies in them- more minute leafage, — emblems of 
selves. Tliis spot would have pure innocence, that Heaven blesses 
charmed (laspar Poussin many a day, with dew, and spares uninjured from 
and Ruysdael, and Uerghein — the tempest and lightning, and that make 
former would have brought away in the idea of a retreat the more per- 
the best manner its general cdiarac- feet. 

ter,— the two latter, ‘ more accurate Shetchfff, Placid and tranquil as 
studies of its detail. this spoMs, it is just such a one as 

Pictor mid I studied here long in in fabulous romance might have 
silencje — nor, indeed, could we have been the scene of bloody tray, — of 
easily conversed, without raising our knightly combat. Ariosto would 
voices above the natural pitch, — at have loved it for Angelica’s sake^ 
all times tiresome, and seldom me- whom he would have sheltered in 
lodious. The very noise, stiange it for a while; and then, in the ca- 
to say, gave a loneliness to the scene; price of his genius, he would have 
it was UM the hissing and the loar of brougltt in ktiifa:htund steed to com- 
the dragon that keeps watch at the bat for tlie affrighted damsel, till the 
portals of silence, iinpem‘trat»le by, very leaves, in their sensitiveness, 
and iH»t admitting, other soiiiid, de- would have shrunk at the tramp* 
fying puriicipatiou of inttMi'iipiion, lings. 

yet full of that mystery thut silence Piffnt\ Or a wounded knight 
low».«. 1 fancy all this intelligihle might have come here to die, 

— perhaps it is not — hut th(*re is Shvivhvr, Or rather, like Medora, 
little harm done, and 1 will hear easily to be healed I>y gentle care. Woman, 
the charge of a blunder. woman, is the entire soul of ro- 

Having Jiere completed our work, inance, — there is no romance with- 
we made our way homewards as out her. The poets knew it. She 
well as the natuie of the ground uas the power that made chivalry, 
would allow us. We were obliged — without sweet intlueiice, all 
to ascend sottievOml ah<Me the ri\er. would ioive b<‘en savage. 1 am for 
Our path, if such it might fie called, Angelica, so let her have the fee- 
being much ov(Mgrowii, led up, after simple ol this little territory, 
a small ciicuit, to a more ojjcn space. l^iciur. And how few scenes are 
It WHS H little theatre of green, that there in natuie (1 speak as a painter) 
lay at the mountain's foot, sun ouiid- that reipiiro not such presence, 
ed with husfi and wood, on every would vve move love or pity, or ex- 
side sheltered, hemmed in with high pect any sympathy from spectator’s 
bills, not showing even tlie river heart, who, if wquld^own it, al- 
wliich makes a circuit below it. ways feels in soilie degree,the ruling 
There was no view — it was mere passion ; and vvher«'d®‘be not active 
green retreat, and shelter—this was to choose and select, has a'^Tomantic 
Us charm, and it was peculiarly generality that is the real spring and 
agreeable after our more active pur- souice of all his better feelings, 
suit and study of the picturesipie How truly says the noble-hearted 
amid the roar of the fall. >Ve Jay Spenser, 

“ Nought is there under Heav’u’s wide hollownesso 
That moves mure deare. compaHsion of minde. 

Than beautie brought t'uiiworthie wretchednesse, 

Through Knvie's snares, or Fortune's freaks unkind. 

1, wheuier lately through her brightiieiis blind, 

Or through alleageance and fast fealty, 

Which I do owe unto all woinankynd, 

Feele my hart prest, with so great agony 
When such I see, that all for pitty 1 could dy.” 

And therefore it is, general feeling coincide, and that 
1 suppose, that your genius and more or less a romantic tenderness. 
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doubtless without object, is the sub- trail ve of the feelinp^, or at least 
ject of your songs. borrows a charm from the aasocia- 

Pictor Banter as you please — tion. 

whatever it be— I am sure that there Sketc?in\ — Then well may wc eay 

is, ancient or modern, but little with the fathers of romance — 
poetry or picture that is not illus- 

Ben furon avventurosi i Cavalieri 
Ch'erauo a quella eta, che nei valloni, 

Nolle sciore spelonche e borchi fieri, 

Tanc di d'orsi c di leoni, 

TroNavaoS^l, che nei pala/zi altleri, 

A pena orriJvgr pon giudici buoiii : 

Donne, die hella lor piu fresca etade 
Sien deguc d'aver titol di beltade.” 

And let me venture to translate thiMH. 


O happy chance the ventrous knights befell, 

In days of yore — that amid mountains bare. 
Black caves, wild forests, dingle deep, and dell. 
When? horrid serpents, bears, and lions were — 
Found what in royal courts and hulls who dwell, 
With nicest scrutiny discern not --fair 
And gentle dames, in freshness of their days, 

All worthy beauty’s name, and prize, and praise. 


True to your original. — 
And see, to reward you, our fair 
party have found ih, they are ju'^t 
eziteritig upon the stage i'rom the 
opposite entrances 
Shetchrr , — 1 rejoice, hut though 
you have determined on our theatre, 
we will have no scene — and above 
all no tragedy, but, if 1 mistake not, 
we sbair dine hero like true fo- 
reaters. 

And so it was — talk of epicures! 


wlio ever enjoyed a dinner as be 
who takes it in the greenwood ? We 
continued our conversation much in 
the same strain. Pictor appealed to 
the ladies, who objected to Ho- 
mance— the eternal distresses of 
woeful knights, and more woeful 
damsels — bruises and tears. Then, 
(pioili Pictor, you may feel syin- 
patliy for suffering, and therein is 
enjoyment. — Who is it says, 


“ There is a luxury in tender tears. 
Beyond the notion of a vulgar mind >* 


And woman’s tears could wellnigh make .Spenser all for pity die.” Shall 
1 tell you vhahth^l^re ? 



WOMAN S TEARS. 


On, what are woman's tears ! 

When they arise from fancied woe, 

The oceairs waves^that waste, and wdde, 
Bear wonhless weed — in restleBS tide. 
They have tl*eir ebb and flow. 


Ob, what are woman’s tears ! 

If from the fount of gentle love— 

The dewdrops of the blessed morn, 

Kiss’d by Heaven's breath as soon as born, 
As meet for realms above. 


Oh, what are woman's tears ! 

If pour’d in scorn and wounded pride^ 
A torrent from a mountain source, 

That, pent a moment, rends its course, 
Andf spreads a ruin wide. 
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Ob, what aro woman’s tears ! 

If thankful joy the flood compels^ 
They fall but like the gentle rain, 
That blesseth and is blest again, 

And Alls the sacred wells. 

Oh, what are woman’s tears I 
The one soft tear In pity sped— 
Pearl beyond price, the crystal gem, 
That shineB in Mercy’s diadem. 

And such as Angels shed. 


I know not if Pictor made con- 
verts,, 01 ^ if there were need of the 
attempt; but he was earnest, ani- 
mated with his subject. “Romance,” 
continued he, “ is the concentration 
of every ennobling principle. It is 
the celestial essence of poetry and 
grace, lifting the soul to highest as- 
piration and firm resolve — subduing 
the ferocity of nature to gcntleuess 
— sympalliy and love the motive, 
aiul self the sacrifice — yet is it all 
Htrengtii — it lia^ no weakness. It 
lieii)8 hy power to take that deceit 
out of the heart, whicli makes it 
deceitful above all things; for what 
makes it so but the evil and mean 
passions which it is most determined 
to quench ? Ilow great is the error 
that we are tnuglit to look with sus- 
picion on the action of the’ heart, as 
if it hail no good, no germ to culti- 
vate, but that every seed of it is evil, 
and that the intellect alone must be 
practised upon, and then, however 
the heart be neglected, that ail will 
be well ! It is cowardly to deaden 
and scorn the dictates of feeling, 
lest it lead into danger ; whereas the 
great danger to the whole character 
of our being lies in the very neglect, 
(/ervantes, himself romantic, and the 
writer of sweet romance, could not 
in the degenerate world bring the 
true feeliugH in contact witli the 
common doings of life w'itliout re- 
sorting to insanity in Ids hero. But 
even so, do we ever lose respect for 
Don Quixote V over the gentleman, 
even in his wildest fits ; and when 
we laugh at the incompatibility of 
the incidents, we Jove every spring 
of his thought — every turn of his 
mind — and wonderfully, amid the 
most ridiculous scenes, keep distinct 
a veneration for the principdes, tliat 
it is often foolishly imagined the 
author meant to satirize.” 

It was not likely, that under green 
boughs^ with all Nature’s best har- 


mony alfout tiB, we should differ 
from Pictor on this point The 
mellow light, deliciously streaming 
down the opposite hills, reminded 
us that our return would offer much 
beauty to the eye, and perhaps to 
the pencil. We arose therefore, 
broke up our little encampment, and 
took our way as near the water as 
we could. We passed scenes which 
1 have before described, and often 
loitered to observe, if not new effects, 
yet such as struck us with a pecu- 
liar freshness of their beauty- There 
was one scene, from which 1 have 
made many a study, that instantly 
arrested Die attention of us all — 
never, perhaps, was it seen under 
more magical light. It was close 
and narrow over the stream. From 
a rocky bank, »nore or less seen as 
the intermitting foliage allowed, 
arose trees, witli dark but occasion- 
ally golden edged boles, that mostly 
hungover the river. One ancient, ivy- 
bound, and of larger growth, lifted 
itself largely into the sky; but below 
its height we saw the tops of other 
trees, that showed the ascent of the 
hill. liooking doiyathe s^'eam, wo 
saw but a coutinu^on of the cha- 
racter, that all ini^ht be in accord- 
ance, as if under the dominion of 
one power. The motion of the wa- 
ter gliding over its deep brown bed 
—its descents — the dark boles be- 
tween the masses of rock, in which 
the twisted roots and parts were 
but half visible — the returning foam, 
individual and numberless, follow- 
ing in the eddy the larger cpllec- 
tioiis— the umbrageous green— the 
tenderly pencilled leaves — all uni- 
ted to aflTect the imagination, to the 
creation and embodying of beings 
that might be — and to spread the 
fascination of invisible power, till 
there would be almost a persuasion 
that wo had crept into the territory, 
where what meant the eye was but 
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the delusion covering other and poetic sight Here it is in my port- 
stranger things. ** 1 "once,** said folio. Let us see if it be true^if It 
Pictor, made a sketrJi from Na- be less it have music, 
lure here, when 1 was gifted with 

“ 'J'he Faery Bank — the Faery Bank — 

Where myriads dance ail the silvery night, 

And hold their revels at soft moonlight— 

Till all the sweet dews be drank : 

Oh, it lisp^Mhe midst of parting streams. 

That steal awl^^hid embowering trees, 

Whose leaves all play untouched by the breeze. 

That ilicker with sunless gleams. 

” For days the fays hang there their beds, 

And, as they wnke, from their bright eyes throw 
Looks that gild the waterV flow, 

That a sweeter music spreads. 

“ And at twilight, twilight you might see 
To tlie island bank tJie bubbles float 
On the dark brown stream ; 'lisii I airy boat. 

Each one with its compatiy. 

” The queen is rowed in a lily’s leaf— 

The rowers are clad in silver wheen, 

With the lainbow's faintest hues between,—. 

Oh ! then let your stay be brief. 

“ The King, in the flower of faery bliss, 

Sleeps folded the while, till the slender stem 
Bends to the wave, that like a bright gem 
Rises his ieet to kiss. 

" Oh, the Faery Bank, the Faery Isle, 

On these it glow's wdth such rare light, 

That the envious stars ail tw'inkle white, 

And it beams with a goKlen smile. 

Oil, hasten away,— nh, hasten aw'ay. 

For a thing of human woe and sin 
Ne'er may mix with their kith and kin, 

Pure as the morning ray.” 

It was to be our last evening at very moonlight shed around ua. It 
Lynmouth ; we wrere reluctant, was a lovely night. How sweet an 
therefore, to leave scenery which instrument is the guitar, and bow 
we might not again see — at least the sweet and yet poweriul the voice 
same happy party. It had become poured to the silent atmosphere of 
endeared to us for its own sake, and night ; as if moon, stars, and invisible 
for each other’s flakes. We lingered spirits of the air, all hushed, were 
on our way ; and it was sunset (and listening to the human mittsttelay. 
a glorious one) ere we reached our Many were our songs — mostly ten- 
lot^iogs. We were not fatigued; der or melancholy; some Well- 
and, under the influence of a last known, and therefore not the less 
evening, could not resist the tempta* enjoyed. Our friend Pictor, who 
tion, after our tea, of enjoyinc the had now thrown off the modest dif- 
sea shore in the cool quietude of fldence which would at first have 
night. We were soon by the wa- kept Ins compositions aeeret, readily 
ter- side, under the cliffs that cast took the instrumenti and sang— 
Uteir obscure shadows into the sll* * 
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TUB MOONLIGHT INVITATION* 


Tho bird is in her nest, 

And the stars are in the sky, 

And the sleeptog fields are blest 
By the moon’s soft eye. 

Then come, my siveet Mary, with blessiug to me* 

Ilow tranquil all above. 

How tranquil is the eartli, 

Like a child in heaven’s love 
Cradled sweetly from its birtli. 

O come, dearest Mary, with blessing to me- 

How stilly sounds the sea, 

Of toil and labours o’er. 

And the wave so uiad and free 
I^low calmly seeks the shore. 

O come, my sweet Mary, with blessing to me. 

How soft the quiet light 

O'er the green of eaith is spread. 

And the stream ther4‘on runs bright, 

Liki^ to a siUer thread* 

O come, dearest Mary, with blessing to me. 

There is no waking eye, 

There is no listening ear. 

All creatures sleeping lie. 

All is ours far and near. 

Then come, dearest Mary, with blessing to me. 


Oh, Mary, come with me. 

There are spells that far expand, 

That we might wanderers be. 

In this our fairy la^id. 

Then come into the silvery night with blessing to me* 


It became late ; and, as we had to 
travel the next morning, we were 
obliged to return. The intimation 
of this necessity was followed by a 
silence that was only broken by the 


expression of our gratitude and re« 
gret. Farewell, Lynmouth I” The 
words are still a charm upon the 
memory ; and I will not break it. 
“ Farewell, Lyumouih.” 
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CONTERSATIONS of ttONalEOR DB C11 AT£AUBRIAn¥. 


A iCRDiTATiTE man who loves to 
yield himself up to a strain of un- 
compressed emotions^ to court them 
as one courts spring zephyrs^ with 
no more effort — by a simple expo- 
sure of himself to their fanning and 
soothing inlluenceB->or to inhale in- 
spiration as one inhales mountain 
air^ or to feast upon mental visions 
as one feasts upon a glorious land- 
scape, by the mere exertion of letting 
his eyes rove unconstrained over the 
expanse of nature— all outward ob- 
jects and inward sensations thus 
brought into act, soon blending into 
one indistinct puzzling charm, with 
which he is himself identified and 
intoxicated— a man of such a tem- 
perament— and it is not an uncom- 
mon one-^is a great haunter of the 
residences of the names of great men. 
This is his delight j^ar (jrnlknct. 
Some numtnis umhra consUintly over- 
shadows him, and too often, alas ! 
keeps him for ever under its shade. 
The house, the garden, the park, 
the blind alley, the garret which 
have been inhabited by those, now 
passed away, who Imve taught him 
first to feel and to think, are to him 
chosen spots to which his feet most 
willingly tend. Into each of them 
he enters, as it were into a com- 
plete mansion of ruminations atieady 
prepared for his reception, and he 
loses himself, as in a labyrinth, among 
them, wandering from object to ob- 
ject, fixed and wrapt in a gentle 
s})ell, which bereaves thought of the 
power of thinking, or rather bathes 
it in an odorous vapour bath, of such 
kindly commingled that they be- 
come indefinable emotions. Now 
be it known to our readers, that we 
ourselves are greatly addicted, in 
our bolyday hours, to indulging in 
these dreamy ruminations, to de- 
jivering ourselves over to these mel- 
lowing impressions, and that during 
a late sojourn in France we have 
visited most of the famed localities 
of that land, which are to the ima- 
gination as conjuring grounds, and 


of which we may say more anon. 
We would only allude in passing 
here— since vre have lapsed without 
premeditation into so wide a topic— 
to a visit WQ lately made to the 
Jlcmiitatfe at Moiitinorence, the 
abode of the unhappy Jean Jacques 
Rousseau ; and we mention this as 
forming one exception to the delight 
we usually experience on such occa- 
sions. For, in spite of the eloquence, 
genius, and misery of that singular be- 
ing; iu^spite of the delicious nook in 
which his little nest is embowered, 
although we were shown the very 
spot in which the AoureMe Heloisc 
was written — a little eglantine 
bower, built, or rather growing, in 
an exquisite little garden, with a ver- 
dant carpet, clieckered with sun and 
shade by the most t:ra<'eful plants 
before if, and a litrle rill of clear 
wat 4 }r scudiiiff up a sparkling foun- 
tain and tjuickening Siujnd to mingle 
with its happy murmur, a few paces 
distant, the very type and miniature 
of Julie's garden and a\iary; — in 
spite, we «a>% of the enchantment of 
this scene and of all the associations 
it brought with it, the recollection of 
thd //m/i— the most depraved and 
uncle«aii- minded fellow that ever 
existed— who had inhabited it, turn- 
ed our delight into disgust, and aU 
most made us sick of human nature 
itself. We cannot bear to hear of 
the si usihtlWf of this man ; we ac- 
count for what is called his sensibi- 
ifey simply by saying, that rf4kn 
thin/js are the. r/ntekesi to catch fire. 
The health of his mind, indeed,'was 
wrecked by vice ; but In the midst 
of the wreck, feeling— if a diseased 
excitabilitr may be so termed— sur- 
vived, and threw a dazzling gloss 
over the impurities and deformity of 
his inward soul. 

“ Frelin;?, the pauper fallswer, left 
Of iiitntj s tail mannion when *t\n i«ft 
Of ii!l its »th#»r «ci*vant« defi ; 

Hlinrer of itn tottcrloE fall, 

Olficiou* mourner o^er them al).*** 


* These lities are taken from the scrap-honk of Mr llutdrn, (the author of the 

admirable Tales of the OTlara Family,) whence we have used the privilege of friend- 

•hip to borrow tiitm. It i« ntedlnoi wv iiopc, to add, that if tiw fccliii, npraaaed is 
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But we had not intended to say 
fio much of Rousseau. It was our de- 
«ign to speak of one who resembles 
him as much in genius and eloquence 
as he diiTers from him in every par- 
ticular of moral conformation — we 
mean Monsieur de Chateaubriand. 
We happened, however, to vihit the 
Hermitage and tins retreat of Mon- 
eieur de Chateaubriand within a few 
days of each other, and this has asso- 
ciated the two incidents together in 
•our minds. We already, too, begin to 
consider the illustrious veteran, last 
named, as one of the departed, and 
this again accounts for the theme of 
sentiment into which we have lapsed. 
To politics and to the actual world 
Monsieur de (/hateaubriand indeed 
acknowledges himself to be extinct, 
but tliis gives to his position an 
almost prophetic elevation. He is a 
S2*ectator full of knou'ledije^ and unless 
there be some radical deficiency of 
understanding, such an one can 
hardly err in his anticipations of the 
future. We were tiien most desi- 
rous of enjoying an interview with 
fio gifted an individual, so peculiarly 
situated, and betook ourselves ac- 
cordingly — upon receiving a most 
cordial invitation to that effect — to 
his retreat. Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand lives in the Hue d'Enfei f close 
to the barrier of that nanit*. It is a 
<;|uarter which, though within the 
walls, seems to he quite beyond the 
life and activity of the city, and is 
thus peculiarly in character with Its 
renowned inhabitant, who is (though 
cot very aged) a survivor of his age, 
but no ]mrticipator in its actual con- 
cerns— within the precincts, and out 
of the commerce of life. I'he house 
to which he has retreated is equally 
characteristic; it speaks something 
of the ancient noble, and something 
of the poof poet. It is a building of 
eeemly size, and very ancient. It 
etands in an open space, which par- 
takes partly of the nature of a forest, 
and partly of that of a garden, which 
bas an odd effect. Its porte cocker 
advances about thirty paces in front 
of the house, and has some fine old 
architectural devices about it. Its 
porter lodges at each side of the gate 


seem quite deserted, but have a most 
aristocratical look. The long ranges 
of kitchens and stables, now partly 
fallen into ruin, tell a tale also of de- 
parted splendour. Though we be- 
lieve there are still at least two men 
servants on the establishment, one 
is rarely to be seen on entering the 
court ; and one day, after looking 
and calling about us for some time, 
there appeared certainly a roost re- 
spectable looking domestic Issuing 
from a kitchen door, and scrubbing 
most zealously a huge piece of plate, 
which, being somewhat fanciers of 
antiques, we longed greatly to ex- 
amine more nearly — but abstained. 
The exterior of the mansion, or 
bouse, or lodge, for it may be called 
either, has a most melancholy aspect. 
All is so ([liiet and so dusky that it 
is hard to fancy it inhabited. The 
shutters, doors, windows, and walls 
seem to have been unconscious of a 
new face of paint for many years. 
Yet the cleanliness all around and 
wdthin is scrupulous, and there is 
every appearance of order and regu- 
larity, tliough there is certainly not 
much alacrity in the service of the 
domestics, wiio appear to consider 
the house their own proper burrow, 
and do notallow themselves willing- 
ly to bo disturbed. Every other im- 
pression, however, instantly vanishes 
as soon as one is introduced into the 
resence of Monsieur de Chateau- 
Hand. If one visits him in the 
rooming, one will see him dressed 
quite en dvshabilUy in a long brown 
loose Burtout, in pantaloons, as un- 
conscious of braces as those of Sir 
Charles Wetherell, with shirt collar 
flowing over his coat, unhindered by 
cravat or button, with bare throat, 
and head covered with a brown 
worsted cap with a red border. (This 
is a pity, as it hides from view his 
fine temples, which would be a good 
study for a statuary.) The stature 
of Monsieur de Chateaubriand is 
very short. He Is not much, though 
a little, taller than Mr Moore. His 
address is by no means peculiar. 
He is simply frank and cordial. 
One would never imagine that he 
had been a courtier or a minister. 


them cithrr points to, or has been extorted from, Tsal afDictlon, we bold sneh aflliotfon 
in respect and reverence. 
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etui less that he had written works 
which had filled Europe with his 
fame. His mauner is perfectly pre- 
tensionless. He enters into con versa* 
tlon (even witli a stranger) with the 
utmost simplicity, and speaks of the 
high olhces he has filled, and of the 
works he has written, just as if he 
were speaking of some formal mat- 
ter, in which interest, nevertheless, 
was felt, When I was minister^* 
— “ When I ivas ambassadut ** — is the 
frerpieut introduction to some pi- 
quaute anecdote connected with 
some powerful observation, but de- 
livered with an abandon — with a 
forgetfulness of his own dignity and 
of the high station he holds in tlie 
estimation of the world, which 
charms the humble auditor almost 
into the familiar friend. Mean time, 
the play of ids countenance, his 
brightbrowu eyes and sparkling look, 
which let one into every passing 
emotion, invite the physiognomist 
to his peculiar study, and, at the 
same time, bailie his attempts. Only, 
there is some times a retreating ex- 
pression— -an urnirc jwnsei — an un- 
expressed thought — lurking, and 
coming up to the eye, but passing 
not the lips, which may, neverthe- 
less, be very easily read as approba- 
tive or otherwise. 

AVe hope now that our readers are 
prepared to listen with interest, and 
with a fellow-feeling with ourselves, 
to the scraps of Monsieur de. Cha- 
teaubriand's conversation, which we 
have lieeo able to collect. We hate 
selected all those which make allu- 
sion to England, as to English read- 
ers the most entertaining. 

When Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
disembarked at Dover in lH:i2, he 
w'as the object of a display of admi- 
ration, winch, however honourable 
and nattering, was ratlker singular 
in its iiiauifesiatiou. Hardly had 
the report of liis arrival spread, when 
a general flutter took place among 
the ladies of the town. They form- 
ed themselves hastily into an extra- 
ordinary committee, and in the first 
half hour of Uteir sitting, nominated 
a deputation, composed of twenty- 
hve of the most remarkable for 
beauty and rank, at the head of 
which was Lady MauscU* the Lady 
Mayoress, to wait upon the illus- 
trious visitor, and to present to him, 
as the author of Atmn^ Amelia^ Ve- 
Itda^ and Cyfmdoci<i^ the homage of 


the female population of Dover. At 
the approach of this Irresistible bat- 
talion, who invaded his hotel, the 
embarrassment of the ambassador 
was extreme. It was not that his cou- 
rage failed him to encounter so 
many beaming glances, but he feared 
ridicule, and doubted of the pro- 
riety of the sU*p the fair enthusiasts 
ad taken. He evaded, therefore, 
the difficulty, and lest an insurrec- 
tion should break out among the 
lovely deputatioDi he sent one of bU 
secretaries to parley with tlie be- 
siegers, excusing himself from ad- 
mitting them into an apartment 
which was not prepared for their 
reception, and begging to have the 
honour to be receiveci by them at 
the mayor's in the evening. This 
arrangement took effect, and Mon- 
sieur de Chateaubriand was no loser 
by the delay, for he was the object 
In the eieniiig not only of the flat- 
tering enthusiasm of the deputation, 
but of all the ladies of the town 
whom the Lady Mayoress could 
crowd into her sab f ns* 

We think it right to obser%*« on 
this anecdote, that although we 
doubt not that MoiiHieiir de Chateau- 
brlaud was the object of much flat- 
tering nttention on llie part of the 
ladies of Dover, we think tha^ his 
French i magi nation may have quite 
unconsciously mistaken some of the 
details rd' the circumstance mention- 
ed. Without this supposition, the 
anecdote, we confess, appears to us 
highly iiiipiohable. 

The visit which Monsieur de Cha- 
teaubriand now made to England 
was S4?parated by a space of twenty 
years from his first visit. He had 
not been in England since the emi- 
gration, and the impression which 
l^ndon made on him was very dif- 
ferent from the one which remained 
in his memory. " He was astonished 
at the rapid progress which the 
principles of the French Revolution 
had made; all appeared to him 
changed. The people appeared no 
longer to enjoy the same robust 
health, or to be so well clothed; the 
race seemed to have lost its beauty; 
the stature of the men to be smaller, 
and the faces of the women no 
longer to retain that angelic ey- 
presftioD, which ancient pictures and 
eugrarlugs exhibit. He asked him- 
self whether it was that during the 
war, there was more easiness of 
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circumstaiiceB and abundance, or 
whether it were possible that men 
should degenerate so fast in great 
cities ? ” M. de Chateaubriand 
seemed to be much struck with 
these ideas, and insisted strongly 
upon them, and indeed we are not 
sure that they do not contain the 
real truth; yet the reason of the 
difference, he remarked, might be in 
the new position from which be 
observed. He was now ambassador, 
and advanced in years ; be had in his 
former visit been young and ail had 
to him the charm of novelty. A few 
days after his arrival in London, M. 
de Chateaubriand received a visit 
from M. de Montesquieu, the grand- 
son of the author of the Esprit dts 
Lois\ who was then in England, 
where lie had married and lived 
zniich retired. As soon as he was 
fiiinoiinced, the ambassador ad- 
vanced to meet inm, and taking his 
hand with iniicli emotion, “ Ah, 
Monsieur, ’* said he, what ^deasiire 
1 receive from the honour you do 
me. i feel as if your grandfather 
deigned in your person, to come 
and vi^it me.” Monsieur de Mon- 
tesquieu (now dead), who was very 
little renowned for talent or viva- 
city of repartee was nevertheless 
that day extremely happy. “ But, 
Monsieur I’Ainbassadeur,” answer- 
ed lie, was it not iny duty to pay 
to 3 oti iny respects — you, who recall 
to my mind at the same time niy 
grandfather and Fenelou V ” 

After his first reception audience 
of the King of England, the King 
accompanied him out into an ad- 
joining chamber, and, presenting 
him to the Princes Lieveii and Es* 
terhazy, said, “ (reutlenien, 1 pre- 
sent to you your new colleague ; ” 
upon which the Austrian ambassa- 
dor replied, in a loud voic«, ** We 
are most happy and proud to have 
him among us.” But these words, 
we are ciuite sure, were not so plea- 
sing to Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
as the impromptu sentiment of Mon- 
sieur de Montesquieu, or the flatter- 
ing homage of the ladies of Dover. 

it is curious sometimes to observe 
the simplicity of Monsieur de Cha- 
teaubriand's remarks ; but from this 
kind of simplicity we never met 
with a Frenchman who was exempt. 
Their own French nationality pre- 
possesses and occupies so entirely 


French minds, that they can positively 
learn nothing of the institutions and 
manners of other nations, and there- 
fore, with a great deal even of de- 
tail knowledge, are constantly fall- 
ing into the grossest blunders. 
Thus has Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
expressed his surprise that he saw, 
on his return to England, no vestige 
of the English armies which had 
combated France since the Re- 
volution. He was astonished at 
encountering none of those grey 
moustaches^ those hoary robbers 
(who have nevertheless some good 
oiuts about them) who are to 
e met in every cabaret in France, 
as mementoes of that ruthless sword- 
sway, wliicli was unmitigated by a 
single trait of moral right. 

But frequently, also. Monsieur de 
Chateaubriand, considering England 
socially and politically, makes most 
profound observations. ** Here,” said 
he, speaking of England, all insti- 
tutions take form in concentric cir- 
cles, of which each has its chief — 
the Opposition itself is aristocratic; 
the Monarcliy is merely an oligarchy. 
Nevertheless, tUeyovtmmcnU such as 
it is, ft Hi never perish but by the aris* 
tocravy* It has nothing to fear from 
its democracy. As at Rome, the 
senators may sell their country. By 
the nullity of the monarchy, and the 
power of the aristocracy, it happens 
that there is no court; that is, no 
gentleman will consent to bend ser- 
vilely under a master. Hence there 
are no courtiers, no court intrigues. 
Instead of wasting tbeir lives in flat- 
tering a sovereign, the nobility are 
engaged constantly in keeping up 
their power in the country ; every 
one is ill his place. This aristocracy 
is a natural one; it is enlightened, 
and full of talent. Take away from 
its members tbeir wealth and tlieir 
possessions, and they will still be, by 
their personal merit, at the pinnacle 
of society. Hence the contrast 
which is remarked elsewhere is not 
to be seen in England. It is com- 
mon to ask in other nations why such 
or such a man is in such or such a 
position above his merit The ques- 
tion cannot be asked in England. 
Men there are in tbeir proper pla- 
ces.’* 

How just and strikingis this ob- 
servation in the above fragment of 
convertatioti^ •* TAc pooenwwal ti^ 
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never perish hut ht/ the aristocracy** 
Surely we have begun to see the 
truth of this dictum verified. That 
state edifice of society, the most 
wonderfully coustnicted, in harmo^ 
nious anomaly like the unii'crse^ pro- 
claiming the same author in his most 
stket work of providence among 
men that has ever existed, has lately 
trembled under the blows, and is not 
yet steadied from the shock, it has 
received from a recreant portion of 
its aristocracy. But its ruin is, we 
trust, yet stayed by tliat man, who, 
under God, stayed up the destinies 
of Europe at an equally critical 
epoch, and his coadjutor is worthy 
to share, and equally to divide with 
him his civic glory. Whence can 
such a blow be repeated ? Nowhere 
but from the same quarter. And 
this also is our safety ; for the aris* 
tocracy of England is every where, 
not only in its nobility, but in its gen- 
try, its merchants, even its shop, 
keepers, in all its rnakrtal interests. 
But heaven defend uh from the do- 
mlnancy of mere mind, which having 
not, or regarding not, any Urra fit ma 
interests, may be called th<* power of 
“ the prince of the power of the airj* 
This, by the by, puts us in mind 
both of a wise saying and a witticism 
of Monsieur de Talleyrand. Speak- 
ing of the present state of England, 
be said, “ It is the material intertsts, 
not the visionary mind of (he country^ 
which owjht to be represented in Par^ 
liamrnf, and that if the contrary should 
happen, the House of Commons would 
soon become a crack*sh'dl commonP 
The pun may pass for a foreigner, 
but the meaning involved ther<m is 
so full of sense and foresight, that it 
is quite worthy of its author. 

Turning bis conversation towards 
•France, Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
examined its condition. What 
struck him there was the love of 
equality. This appeared to him its 
destructive and predominant trait. 
Then he comparea the two countries 
t^ether, their ideas of equality and 
of^llberty, and the destinies of their 
nobility. ^ la England,” he ob- 
served, ** what the French call equali* 
ty is not understood. They ask, is 
it eligibility to place, or honours ? Is 
It equality in Uie eye of the law? 
The French are in possession of 
these rights, and the English under- 
stand noother/’ After a short silence^ 


he concluded thus^«-'* The nobility 
of England, though vanquished with 
Charles Stewart, was not In conse- 
quence destroyed. The noble order 
remained and became a peerage, af- 
ter having sustained a revolution 
without losing its rights, or having 
its aristocracy in the slightest de- 
gree tainted. The French nobility, 
on the contrary, perished complete- 
ly under the guillotine. It was van- 
quished, not as the English nubility 
were, but by the hangman. It has 
become completely extinct, and from 
its ashes have arisen mere phantoms, 
without privileges, without recollec- 
tions, pale shades which brush 
against and shrink from military ple^ 
beian intruders, who have nothing 
either but their frown to awe them — 
tlie frown of recent but also past 
power.” 

Passing rapidly to another subject. 

If 1 had to choose the place of my 
residence,** be exclaimed, *• I would 
live at Rome. There all is ruin, all 
is recollection. If you issue from 
the wrecks of a past world, you get 
into the vast campaynn of the envi- 
rons, where all is silence and soli- 
tude. From the midst of the tall 
yellow herbs which cover these de- 
serted plains, you see some solitary 
column rearing its elegant form, like 
a tapering palm-tree before you ; you 
see droves of wild horses coming, as 
in the palmy days of the great city, 
to quench their thirst in the I'iber. 
Ender the pure warm sky you feel 
life more intensely ; you breathe 
better ; ihe sun seems to clothe you, 
and a balmy heat spreads through your 
members. Quitting this desert, which 
is rather majestic, though mourn- 
ful, you re-enter Home ; you meet 
an old priest robed in white, whom 
no one fears, who harms no one, who 
loves and is beloved, who stretches 
out his hands and blesses both pur- 
ple and rags, who blesses all who 
will accept of his benediction.” 

Recurring then, as the contrast 
struck him, to England, and des- 
cribing Hyde Park, ** You may 
have remarked,** said he, *'as 1 have, 
that those large and magnificent 
English horses, whlcli make op the 
best part of the show here on a 
Sunday, have, in spite of their splen- 
did caparisons and elegant forms, 
a brutish look {fair bite). Horses, 
however, have sometimes shown 
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Intelligence. In Europe this is rare, 
but less 80 in Arabia. The ass Is 
an hundred times more intelligent. 
In the E&st he is superb. The ass 
has a tenacity in his character which 
cannot be too much praised, in an 
a^e when obstinacy is a virtue. 
IrYhat a splendid comparison is that 
of the stubborn warrior of Homer 
to an ass, who, having entered a 
field, resists every effort to expel 
him, and remains a conqueror I But 
in the West, the ass has never been 
a poetic animal. When warrior 
hordes found the need of associa- 
ting horses in their plundering and 
ravaging excursions, the ass fell 
from its preeminence, and was con- 
founded with the vulgar herd of 
animals, and reserved only for ob- 
scure and servile labours. His in- 
telligence has been thus paralysed, 
his great qualities overlooked ; an 
hundred imbecilities by no means 
worthy of him have been tacked to 
his name. This is one of the great 
acts of injustice of the age. 1 have 
a prodigious liking for asses, and 
have for a long time been their de- 
fender.” 

At another time, he said some- 
thing, in the same spirit as the an- 
cient Homan who exclaimed, ” Oh, 
Virtue, 1 have worshipped thee as 
a substance, but find thee a sha- 
dow ! though more diffusively. 
** There are men who desire to see 
every thing. As for me, 1 am not 
curious ; nothing seems to me worth 
the trouble which curiosity gives. 
Every thing wearies me; my life 
itself is one long weariness. From 
iny infancy, 1 have been indifferent 
to all things. 1 have travelled, with- 
out seeing any thing, in the vain 
hope of escaping from the ennui 
which always pursued me, and 
ur^ed on by a certain lassitude of 
existence which 1 cannot describe. 
I have observed nothing with Inte- 
rest. All has passed before my eyes 
without exciting a desire of know- 
le^e. My life has been one of in- 
difference. I should be grieved to 
have done ill, but there is no great 
pleasure in having done well. 
Virtue is dear to me, but this is ra- 
ther by reason than bv feeling. 1 
attach myself to nothing. 1 have 
served the King with all my heart, 
but without joy, and without having^ 
had much taste for the service. My 
existence is a OAmetual constraint. 


Virtue is a fine thing ; but there must 
be characters expressly to enjoy it, 
and before whom to exhibit it. Buf- 
fon perceived and appreciated it 
sometimes ; Voltaire covered it with 
derision and irony; Rousseau made 
it shameless, and turned it into a 
paradox ; but even whilst making it 
a prostitute, he was not insensible to 
its beauty. There are some intelli- 
enccB half dead; mine wasbem so. 
began, I believe, to feel ennui in the 
bosom of my mother, and since that 
time I have never once been relieved 
from its heavy pressure; all here 
below is so hollow I How is it pos- 
sible to love glory ? The most fa- 
mous man of his age died, and the 
DEATH CF Bonafahte was Cried by 
the common hawkers through the 
streets — not a single passer-by did I 
see turn from his path or slacken his 
pace to pay but one sous for the 
printed recital of his death. Wel- 
lington also, but for late events, 
would have sunk into the petit maltrc 
of London, rivalling the fashionables 
of the moment, and eclipsed by their 
superiority. Mr Pitt is the only man 
whose glory has survived him. But 
Fontanes, the last of the Romans, 
who had preserved with the tradi- 
tions of the monarchy the taste and 
purity of its great age, hardly is he 
named! It would be a real plea- 
sure to me to put his manuscripts in 
order. 1 would write a notice of his 
life. How many recollections and 
thoughts should 1 find there which 
it.jjyould be pleasing to recur to! 
Vm wife will give roe all his papers. 
I shall have much to cut down; but 
there will be a volume of prose and 
a volume of verse — two volumes 
make a man live ! That which dis- 
heartens me in all my works is, that 
1 cannot foresee what posterity will 
think of them. 1 have an interior 
persuasion that 1 have written no- 
thing good. What 1 write with spirit 
I find fault with half an hour after- 
wards; ennui returns upon me at all 
moments ; solitude pleases me no 
longer. 1 want some one— no mat- 
ter who— on whom to discharge the 
superfluity of my thoughts. When I 
was In a position to confront danger, 
I was more happy. Thus my ten years 
of persecution under Bonaparte were 
perhaps the beat of my lile. When 
the King returned, his bungling mini- 
sters prolonged my happiness for 
six vears more, for 1 had to combat 
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their ftystem and pernicious projects. 
But, the strufrgle over, my ennui re- 
turned. It io true 1 feel the burthen- 
aomeness of life less wiien 1 write. 
The Mnrtijn ami the two first acta of 
Mosesy which 1 finished in my garden 
at gave me a few moments 

of activity. There are two or three 
things in the W'orld which I admire 
profoundly. They extort tears less 
from sensibility than from admira- 
tion. An ode of Horace, and a few 
verses of Voltaire, who approaches 
him nearer than any one else, and 
some times surpasses him, have this 
effect. 

‘ Si VOU8 voul**z j’aitne encore, 
moi nmours i 

Au cropusetilc dc jours 

ltcjutt{nrx, s'il w pent, raurorr.* 

"There is in this stanza^ and in those 
which follow it, a sentiment w*hich 
touches me profoundly. But it is 
especially grand traits of exalted 
feeling which redouble my admira- 
tion. I can never think, even vague* 
ly, of the funeral oration on the death 
of tlie Prince de Conde without feel- 
ing iny eyes moistened with tears. 
Ail the riches of our language and 
all its harmony are there, irby the 
side of the last words pronounced by 
the great Bossuet over the tomb of 
the great Condo, we place Francois 
de Neufchateau eulogizing a llepul^- 
lican general, we shaTi feel all which 
our present age wants. Buffon 
excites sometimes my admiration ; 
Rousseau, never — Montesejuieu has, 
of all men, written the best of ibe 
Romans. It was a great age, indeed, 
which produced those three men — 
and Voltaire— 1 have never been able 
to read the first scene of Athaht 
without tears, and it produced the 
same effect also on Voltaire.'* 

Such are some of the fine things 
tn which the conversation of Mon- 
sieur de Chateaubriand abounds. We 
could say much upon the state of 
mind which the passage above exhi- 
bits ; upon the vanitwk vanitornm 
which even the most amiable and 
gifted men must inscribe upon all 
objects which point and reach not 
beyond the opinion and admiration 
of their fellows, even when that ad- 
miration is gained^ and a full mode 
of iioms^e and glory has been the 
recompense— -which Is found to be 
no recompense— of the aspirant after 
such things— but we forbear, and 


will terminate our present commu- 
nication by the following anecdote : 
Whilst Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
was in London, he sent to the Lite- 
rary Association fund 100 louis. In 
consequence of this liberal donation, 
he was invited to the annual ban- 
quet of the society, to which were 
idso invited many other distinguish- 
ed personages, and among others 
Mr Canning. After the dinner was 
removed. Monsieur de C'hateau- 
briand's health was proposed, and 
be was handsomely thanked for 
his generous contribution. He Im- 
mediately rose to reply, hut find- 
ing some difiiculty in expressing 
himself in English, he begged Mr 
Canning, who sat near him, to speak 
for him, upon which Mr Canning 
rose, and declared in the name of 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand that be 
bad given nothing, that be had only 
paid a debt, that he had been former- 
ly assisted, and many times, by the as- 
sociation, as a foreign author, during 
his first residence in England, that he 
merely made a return of what he 
had received from his brother au- 
thors, and that it was he wdm had to 
express gratitude, but not to receive 
thauka. 

This is really very beautiful, and 
exhibits one of those traits of cha- 
racter which are peculiar to Mon- 
sieur de (/hnteaubriand, and which 
render him so universally be- 
loved, and with this we finish our 
conversations; yet, as it may be 
some time before we have a^ain to 
return to the attractive subject of 
this pa|)er— though, perhaps, wo 
may have occasion to do so earlier 
than we now anticipate — we cannot 
forbear from making an observation 
or two on Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand’s character, as representing a 
specie* of character which is as dan- 
gerous and as inimical to happitiesn 
and ri^^ht-mindedness as it is full of 
seduction. Many have we known the 
victims of such a temperament (not 
BO well counterpoiseo, perhaps) as 
his. And in this word tetuptramejU 
(albeit it is in critical accordance 
with the sentence iliat forgoes its 
first occurrence) we have the Itey 
to all such characters. Men cast in 
this mould, take their temperament, 
which is a happy one, full of eensi- 
bilitv— and of true and healthy sen- 
sibility— for the Jo^cal (if we may 
80 speak) definition of virtue* 
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reHgion, duty, honour, principle, 
are all measured by them by the test 
of fieKng ; and this in most of the 
(fetaits of life, provided the heart be 
not predominantly corrupted by vice, 
may not lead far astray ; but in the 
aggretjafe of existence it is sure, not 
only to produce unhappiness from 
the disappointment which arises 
from false estimates, but also to oc- 
casion, from the narrowness of its 
horizon, perverted notions of right 
and wrong. For feeling, after all, 
contemplates but a mere speck. It 
is DO regulator, though the only effec- 
tive actuator. Considered as the 
former, it is treacherous to him who 
is governed by it, and treacherous to 
him who trusts to it; but, considered 
as tlie latter, it is the authentic fire 
from Heaven, without which men 
would be dead to all good. Men of 
mere feeling, nevertheless, if they 
do not become bad men, are almost 
always unhappy and wrong- minded 
men, and we have never met with 


an example which did not show them 
to be vain men. Mere feeling indeed 
supposes egotism. Now we do not 
mean to say that these observations 
can apply, without much abatement, 
to Monsieur de Chateaubriand— 'far 
from It. With reference to him, we 
mean in these remarks, nothing 
more than that his life seems to us 
to have been too much governed 
by impulses— noble and generous 
though they have been— and that it 
is to this that we attribute the disap* 
pointment and depression which ap- 
pears in bis conversations, and the 
melancholy and labyrinthic mora- 
lity, (the jubilations of fancy of 
course apart,) which pervades his 
works. Such as he is, however, 
France is not likely to see again for 
ever such a pjeux chet'alier of chi- 
valric honour and loyalty, with or 
without a genius so steeped and 
trempe as his is, in her ancient 
history and literature. 


Nights at Mess. 
Chapter X- 


Tiie trumpet would be a fine sub- 
ject for an epic poem the inspiring 
blast sending heroes forward to 
battle,— the hideous din of contest, 
pierced by the higli resounding 
music ordering an advance, — the 
rally, — the retreat, — the triumph. 
Some of these odd days, when 1 have 
nothing better to do, I will sing its 
praises tn twelve glorious cantos my- 
self. But perhaps tlie most intensely 
exciting of its various intonations is 
about six oVIock on a keen clear 
day in Ai^ust or September, when 
its splenmd aerial notes are beard 
thrilling throughout the barrack- 
yard with a call to dinner. There 
is something finer in that than any 
dther piece of music 1 am acquaint- 
ed with, and a readier obedience is 
rendered to it than to any of its other 
imperious commands. The dinner- 
hour on this day found a large com- 
pany of us assembled rouna a mag- 
nlficeDtly furnished board. Heart 
dn the Hpi^ and soul within the eyes, 
Champ4[iie making Its rounds, and 
the gailaht Colonel 0*Looney in the 
chair. What did all these things 
leave to be desired ? For mv own 
part, 1 was perfectly satisfied, and 


laid myself out for an evening of 
enjoyment. The colonel seemed 
sombre, and not in his usual spirits. 
Some of the squirearchy of the 
neighbourhood were among hia 
guests ; and, whether it was that he 
was resolved to maintain his dignity 
in the presence of strangers, or that 
something or other bad occurred to 
displease him, he spoke very little 
during dinner, and only helped him*« 
self to the venison three times. But 
grief, according to Falstaff, is a 
tliirsty occupation, and the colonel 
gave evident signs of melancholy, 
if an opinion on the subject could 
be formed from the frequency of his 
challenges to wine. He left not a 
single person at the table without 
this mark of attention, from the gen- 
tleman on his left, all down tlie table, 
till he came, in regular p-adatlon, to 
the gentleman on his right. He then 
looked round and sighed, like Alex- 
ander when he found there were no 
other worlds to conquer, and finished 
off with a dram of mostatwereminent 
Glenllvat the rest of Uie party 
went on pret^ moch as osilal» 
There was a great deal of laughing, 
which comes to exactly the same 
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thing as if there had been a gieat 
deal of wit>*-occasiona)ly a soii^ 
a toast, and sometimes an anecdote 
— short, pithy, and pleasing, as an 
anecdote ought to be, aud endowed 
with that most useful of au anec* 
dole’s qualities — that it was forgot* 
ten the next uiiuute after it was told. 
As usual, I kept iny eyes and ears 
about me, and formed my guesses 
from the countenances of the differ- 
ent strangers, what amusement we 
might expect from them wheu the 
wine liad unlocked their storerooms, 
and showed us what furniture they 
kept in their “hulls of memory.” This 
is rather a fint^ sentence, hut 1 am 
sorry to say, it is not my ot?n. It is 
a speech of Count Theodore the 
Superb, in the Fast of St Agnes. 
What it means when he makes use 
of it 1 don’t at present recollect; but 
on this occasion, 1 mean merely that 
1 guessed what sort of stories the 
dinerent visitors would tell, wdien 
they had drunk a sufficient quantity 
to make them communicative. 1 had 
not to wait long before this event 
took place. An old sprucely- dressed 
gentleman, about half way dow'u the 
table, had been chattering incessant* 
ly from the moment he had finished 
his soup. He was more like a French 
niar(|u'ts of the olden time, than a 
plain downright John Bull. Light- 
grey eyes, that wandered from one 
point to another with au unceasing 
inoiiou ; low shelving brow, aud pro- 
digious activity in the muscles of his 
mouth, gave me no very elevated 
notion of his intellectuals, aa Bailie 
^icol Jarvie calls it, while at the 
same time, there was an easiness in 
his manner, and an insinuating ex- 
pression in his smile, that made me 
disposed to receive whatever he 
said with good-humour. 

W'hatever was said by any of the 
party was taken hold of at once by 
this loquacious gentleman, as a peg 
from which to suspend an anecdote 
eitluer of himself or of some of 
his illustrious friends, for it did not 
take me long to discover that he was 
one of that very numerous aud con- 
temptible class of people that are not 
willing to be thought acquainted 
with any one below the degree of a 
lord, ms eloquence seemed only 
to be equalled by bis thirst; and for 
a little, spare, bloodless, apindle- 
abanked, Frenchideddoeklng old 
gentleman, his feats in the drinking 


line struck the whole party with 
amazement. Bumper after bumper, 
story after story, pinch after pinchr 
(for he was a prodigious Buuffer,)^ 
followed each other, till at last every 
eye was turned upon his motions,, 
and every ear open to catch Uie ever- 
lasting stream of his discourse. He 
seemed more delighted than ever 
when gradually conversation nar- 
rowed from set to set; — first, one 
separate party sinking into silence, 
and tlien another, and he was left to 
have it all his own way, like a bull 
in a china-shop, or, as that proverb 
has been improved on by some poet, 
** sole as the sun in heaven.” And 
he shone with all his might. If lie 
had been a 4‘onstcllation, he could 
not have been more prodigal of his 
rays, or more conscious of hliing the 
wiiole universe witii his light. As 
for me, he nearly blinded me ; and, 
to tell tiie truUi, 1 was growing tired 
of his egotism aud assumption, when 
the colonel, witli a knowing look 
round the table, took on himself the 
tank of trotting him out* It was a 
most glorious sight to see the light 
eyes of the conversationalist beam- 
ing till they almost jumped out of 
their sockets as he answered OXoo- 
ney’s questious. All his former 
anecdotes of himself and others ap- 
peared meagre aud contemptible, m 
cuniparison with the noble achieve- 
ments he now related. But it was 
not so much that any of his adven- 
tures, taken singly, bore the appear- 
ance of invention — ^none of them 
soared above the powers of very 
ordinary mortals ; but the thing that 
struck us all witii the impression of 
his being a second cousin of Mun- 
chausen, was the inordinate number 
of his performances. No one but 
the Wandering Jew could by any 
possibility have crowded so many 
exploits into the limits of a lifetime ; 
— the mere travelling from one scene 
of his glory to another, unless on a 
sunbeam or a railway, would have 
occupied every year he had lived ; 
—and unless friendships In some 
soils are more instantaneous in their 
growth tiian mushrooms, it must 
have taken several centuries to rea- 
der him intimate with the iliustrloue 
characters he gave us to uaderstaad 
he was hand in glove with. From 
Washington to Nj^leon, from BU 
shop PorteouB to Thomas Paym^i he 
was well acquainted widi evef7 oae 
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who bad risen above the common 
herd, for good or evil, for the last 
fifty or sixty years. With the ladies 
be was just as iatimate. Madame 
Tallien and Hannah- More seemed 
honoured with an equal share of his 
reverence and regard; and some- 
times, after a glowing description of 
the beauty or fascination of some 
celebrated heroine of the Uevolu- 
tioii, he gave us to understand, by a 
wink from bis absurd, grey, glim- 
mering eyes, that he could tell us 
a great deal more about her if he 
chose. 

“ You have travelled a great deal,** 
said the colonel, addressing the old 

f entleman, whose name was Mr 
•ye. 

Travelled ? — from my youth up. 
Never had a moiulf s rest since the 
day 1 was born. 1 first saw the light 
in a packet on tiie Atlantic— jour- 
neyed in my nurse's arms tiirough 
tiie whole extent of America, (Cana- 
da, Mexico, Peru, and Brazil — l<*ain- 
€*d to walk in the island of Malta— 
to ride in the ancient Thebaid — and 
picked up all the little information 
1 possess from that most active 
scliool master, both at iiome and 
abroad — the World. Last week 1 
landed at Peterhead, on my return 
from Iceland, and I am now on my 
way to Japan." 

** Then you are tired of ould Eu- 
rope ? ’* 

** As a thrice-told tale. Not a 
mountain rears its head unknown. 
Valleys, rivers, and cities are fami- 
liar to me as my glove. 1 hate them. 
Novelty is my passion* 1 will visit 
Japan, pass over into China, and 
^end a season in the royal city of 
l^kin, or perish in the attempt.*’ 

^ Well, it*8 a most pleasant thing, ’* 
replied the colonel, ‘Uo have nothing 
to do but follow the sun from Ja« 
nuary to December— now here, now 
there— no care, no thought. But, 
Mr Pye, have you no liule ties that 
bind you to one place more than 
another?'* 

" Not a bit; human nature Is 
every where the same. Some little 
things of that sort have, of course, 
occurred to me as to others ; but with 
me, somehow m other, moving from 

e ice to place is not only the way of 
ling In with new adventure^ but 
the surest method of concluding old 
ones. What if 1 had staid all my life 
amid the rich valleys and aromatic 


plains of Martinique, I might have 
been a rich planter, and had my 
snuff for nothing ; but these are 
scarcely sufficient advantages to 
counterbalance the monotony of an 
existence restricted to a few hundred 
miles. Ah! no i— but, gentlemen, 
let me tell you a liUle istoriCttu; 
true, *pon honour.** 

“ Out with it, Mr Pye,” said the 
colonel ; and added aside, ** Give 
him bis own way, boys, and another 
story or two will tie him up.” 

W'e all prepared to listen, and, 1 
confess, 1 was of the same opinion 
with the colonel, that the only way 
to stop his mouth was to let him ruu 
on as fast and as far as he could ; 
for it was now very evideft, that 
what with his talking, sniifliiig, and 
drinking combined, he was in a fair 
way for finding a billet under the 
inaliogany. However, the little fel- 
low, looking round with the self- 
satisfied air of a bantam cock in the 
midst of his family, took a prodigious 
pinch of BDuff*, and began. 

“ About forty years ago — how time 
files to be sure ! — 1 found myself 
wandering among the delicious 
scenes of an island in the Caribbean 
sea. Scenery loses all its effect in 
the eyes of an oid man — not that his 
eyes are dim and can’t take in the 
infinite variety of shades and objects 
.rwhieh constitute a landscape, but 
that hope lies dead within him— the 
hope of visiting the scene he sur- 
veys, and the consciousness of a want 
of power to run to the extremity of 
the horizon if he chooses, dulls all 
the enjoyment be experiences from 
the loveliest prospects of nature. I 
feel it so myself. When I have the 
gout — n am subject to the gout, and 
will tell you a good story of my gout 
and my intimate friend Ali Pasha)— 
when 1 hare the gout, 1 say, it is not 
merely the pain of the disorder that 
keeps me from enjoying a fine pros- 

r »ct— Oh BO, It is the certainty that 
can't fly to its utmost limits; in- 
spect close at hand the bills which ap- 
pear so charming In the distance; 
and break the enchantment which, 
according to my dear friend Thomaa 
CampbeQ— (fine fellow Thomps— I 
will tell yon a good story of him and 
myself this last autumn with the Al- 
gerines)— derives all its strength 
from the very circumstance of the 
oljects we contemplate being a long 
waj off. Martiniquo b a bmutifiu 
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iftiand— hilly, warm, rich, delicious, 
—and the Inhabitants! such shapes 
for sculpture as the bronae Venusea 
there present, never appeared before 
the dreams of Phidias or Praxiteles. 
I took some models of tliem ; for, as 
I told my intimate friend, the young;er 
W-estmacutt, when I was in his stu- 
dio with him about a week ago — 
Westmacott, I said— I c/o// a little my- 
self— (A b, fine fellow, Westmacott 
I’ll tell you a famous anecdote about 
him and mo, and the Homoeopathic 
Quhitesficnce.') — Well, in roving 
among the glorious valleys, 1 camb 
suddenly and unexpectedly to a pret- 
ty delicate European- looking cha- 
teau, among a grove of the^ finest, 
largest, loveliest mangolias it was 
ever my good fortune to behold. A 
fountain playM in beautiful jets d*eau 
in front of the house ; and, as 1 had 
thoughtlessly come very near the 
building, 1 couldn't avoid being seen 
by a party of elegant-looking ladies, 
who were reposing in the shade of 
the verandah. One of them, a lady 
of very dignified and imposing 
presence, advanced to me — grace- 
lul! beautiful ! lovely! elegant! Ah ! 
I must take Martinique in my way 
to Japan. 1 joined their party— plea- 
sant! witty! — but the loveliest ob- 
ject my eyes ever beheld was the 
daughter of the lady who had invited 
me to join their society. She was 
tall for her age; well developed, 
though then only twelve or thirteen ; 
the graces of a woman ! — the siinpH- 
oities of a child ! — fruit and blossom 
ill that delicious country all on the 
tree at once. 1 staid with them three 
days. 1 suspect hot weather makes 
hearts very susceptible. I was deep- 
ly smitten— at least my philanthropy 
swelled like boiling water to such a 
pitch, that it frothed over the recep- 
tacle in my heart which may be call- 
ed the kettle of friendship, and trans- 
ferred itself into the cauldron of 
Love. Happy daya! When love and 
friendship are nearly the same, pas- 
sions both* The evening before my 
departure, we had a large party 
of the neighbouring proprietors. 
The young lady and I seemed both 
disconsolate : they rallied us on the 
subject We blushed— at least, she 
did ; and the sua by this time had 
put me into a condition of perpetual 
modesty. How beautiful she look- 
ed, when her long black eyelashes 
over her downcast eyes, and 


her bronae cheek caught a deeper 
tinge from the rushing Into her face 
of alt the eloquent blood I By way 
of passing off the time, and raising 
our spirits, we had all sorts of games 
and diversions. Among oilierB, I 
gained immortal honour by the mi^ 
ner in which I enacted the part ofwk 
prophetic sibyl, i disguised myself 
in the garments of one of the female 
domestics, hid my face in the folds 
of my mantilla, affected the step of 
extreme old age, and emerged, un- 
recognised by' the whole company, 
from a clump of fine guava-trees on 
the left. My palm was crossed witli 
stiver to propitiate the fates. I gave 
such responses as pleased the party ; 
til one promising an unexpected 
present— to another a handsome 
partner at the governor's hall. But 
when it came to my turn to give my 
answer to the object of my admira- 
tion, my desire to procure for her 
all the happiness the world could 
afford very nearly failed in its ob- 
ject, from the anxiety witJi which I 
pursued it Long, anxiously, trem- 
blingly, did I hold her band, pretend- 
ing to learn her future fortunes from 
the crossings of her palms. At last, 
in a voice now effectually disguised 
by the intensity of my feelings, I 
promised her a throne and a sceptre, 
wider and prouder in their sway 
than earth had seen. How they 
laughed at this announcement, and 
made their obeisances to the future 
queen ! But the heart of the dear 
creature herself, I perceived, swell- 
e<l beneath the grandeur of her for- 
tunes. She, however, laughed, and 
told roe, when my prophecy was 
realized, to present myself at her 
court, and she would reward me for 
the promises I gave her. I disap- 
peared as quieuy as I could, and 
enjoyed for the rest of the evening 
the impression 1 had made in my 
assumed character. The morning 
came : we parted. It is not surely 
vanity, at this distance of time, that 
makes me assure you, that the 
beautiful young creature suffered 
as severely the woes of our separa- 
tion as 1 did. We sighed, we shook 
bands; again we sifted; and Just 
on leaving— ’twai in a comer of the 
building, you*H observe, where we 
were totally unobserved— she was 
ptbering some flowers, partly to 
hide her confusion ; and just on 
going away, as she raised her beau* 
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tlful head, and looked the hands of the Freneh^on the even* 

^we were within lialf a fmt of each ing of the glorious battle of the Pjr« 

other, and*’ Here the fellow ramids. How we laughed ! for Kle* 

gave a very knowing wink, and her and I were old friends — 1 will 
went on. “ What could 1 <& ? But tell you some capital anecdows of 
it glows QM i^ ipB at this inoment Kleberand myselt — how we roasted 

Denon I — But time passed on. I 
4a|f^l|Rmartinlque,aiMnave never grew tired of the slow Inovements 
P^dn it from that hour to this. But of regularly disciplined troops-^eva- 
you will say, what* has all this his- porau»d one evening, and pursued 
tory of an adventure in a distant my way along the coast of Africa to 
island forty years ago to do with the the site of ancient Carthage — thought 
remark 1 made on the advantages of of Marius, Hannibal, and two or 


travelling ? A great deal. What if 
1 had never gone there ? What a 
stupid fellow I might have been— 
unable to entertain any party I may 
happen to meet witli, with the ac- 
count of incidents not quite in the 
ordinaiy mill- trot course of affairs ! 
But iny adventure is not concluded. 
I met the beauU^ous islander again. 
For twenty years I was a wanderer. 
I was married — a husband — a father 
—a chief, for fifteen years, in the 
S<piish-na-whig-noo tribe of the Us- 
het ks. Pretty dailings ! 1 will tell 

you a famous anecdote of my eldest 
boy, young (juax-coo<Duddy, a 
sweet creature, with the fine flat 
nose of his mother, and the varie- 
gated cheeks, and perforated lips, 
peculiar to the nation. How I 
caught him feasting on the raw but- 
tock of a horse, wlVicb he had ham- 
strung, the young rogue, one morn- 
ing when ho was hungry ! Ah ! 
sweet, playful darlings ! But, as 1 
was saying, or going to say, for 
twenty or twenty-five years 1 had 
withdrawn myself entirely from ci- 
vilized existence, confined myself to 
the primitive costume and natural 
manners of our species, when sud- 
denly a longing came upon me one 
evening for the enjoyments of arti- 
ficial life. We had been banished 
from our rich pastures on the banks 
of the Squeak-buddo by a stronger 
tribe, cooped up between some 
narrow defiles, and on the eve of 
perishing of hunger — at that time 1 
was fau I overheard a party of the 
elders discoursing on the propriety 
of living on our own resources, 
which, by the metaphorical genius 
of their language, meant neiUier 
more nor less than eating each other. 
All at once I yearned atiter the fic- 
i^tious wants of Europe— gave litem 
the slip— traversed steppes and de- 
serts, crossed rivers, scaled imun- 
lains^ and found myself prisoner in 


three of the Scipios^psssed over 
to Gibraltar — and for many months 
divided myself among the isles of 
Greece — 

‘ the islea of Grei^ce, 

Where burning Sappho %vept and aung ! 

I will tell you some admirable inci- 
dents that happened to my noi>le 
friend Byron and me. — But at last, 
about the year eigliteen hundred and 
six, 1 found myself in Paris. How 
1 enjoyed the high excitement of 
that glorious time! The French are 
certainly an exquisite people when 
they have every thing their own 
way. Theatres, tournaments— for in 
those days we bad tournaments — 
(Ah! what a fine fellow Murat was! 

1 will tell you what splendid amuse- 
ment he and I had afterwards at 
Naples) — Well, theatres, tourna- 
ments, shows, balls, masquerades, 
gambling, courting, quizzing, and all 
that sort of thing, at last grew tire- 
some. I never frequented the 
court. Napoleon put me too much 
iu mind of my father-in-law Plash- 
iu-a'duhba, which means Thunder 
and Blood — the chief of the Usbecks. 

1 kept quietly at home, and formed a 
delightful coterie of opposition pa- 
triots. D*ye know Chateaubriand? 
p'inest fellow in the world. He and 
1 became acquainted on Mount Le- 
banon, and often smoked our pipes 
in the shadow of Temple. W^el), 1 
was riding quietly one day in the 
neighbourhood of Paris— felt a long- 
ing to dive into the woods— left my 
horse at the fint cotti^fe I came to, 
and sauntered through the d|||p 
glades and serene recesses of lnio 
Forests in that quarter. Suddenly t 
came upon a charming maasion; 
and in the porch of it sata party of ^ 
ladies. * Hsavena r I exclaimed* ns 
memoiy CBiried melmcA to ilm 
niScent valleya of Mar^tqusy and 
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the chateau I told you of, where I winked with a very knowing expres- 
had spent the happiest days of iny sion. The Prince de Talleyrand 
existence—* Heavens ! Low precise* was refused an audience for that 
)y alike in its circumstBDces is this day. The chain that had been broken 
scene with the other!’ and, as if to ta^enty years before was soldered 


complete the rescniMance, a lady, 
advancing from the circle, politely 
invited me to approach. Such grace- 
ful, elegant, high-bred ladies it was 
delicious to behold. And one of 
them — what grace ! what majesty in 
every motion ! eyes heavenly black I 
lashes long, and casting a celestial 
shade orei* a cheek so ravishingly 
beaut i fill, that the summer of eigh- 
teen seemed still glowingly walking 
baud in hand wiili the ripe autumn 
of forty- two. Oh, heavens I how 
charming is the sight of radiant, 
matronly beauty ! How respectful, 
and yet how affectionate seemed 
they all to this surpassing spirit— 
this crowning rose of the whole 
wreath! — We laughed, we talked, 
and ever and anon when our eyes 
met, 1 felt a palpitation at iny heart, 
and heard a voice in the inmost re- 
cesses of my spirit, saying, ‘ Is this 
a stranger ?* Hours passed on ; fine 
hr one," the other ladies of the party 
retired. We conversed together on 
many subjects ; in fact, conversation 
assumed such a depth of devoted 
admiration on one side, and of well- 
pleased acquiescence on the other, 
that— tliat— it rose, I assure you, far 
above the level of ordinary dirtati on. 
Her voice, the sweetest sound in na- 


togetlier so neatly that^l was diffi- 
cult in,lhat ynchuuting tiMjfjMit to 
believe that a single link b«rSivl||L 
been severed. Twaen’t long afw^ 
this that Napoleon proceeded to the 
divorce. In all counttles there are 
ill-natured people — even in the 
shades of Malmaison the tongue of 
scandal was not mute. They talked ; 
but talk or not, I can never persuade 
myself that Maria Louiaa owed the 
Imperial crown to so low a feeling 
in the bosom of the Emperor as jea- 
lousy of his wife. 1 may say she was 
the most discreet croivned head I 
ever met with ; our interviews were 
so secret and well contrived; her 
ladies were so honourable and so 
bound over to silence, that, as 1 said, 
they even made their tea with the 
waters of Lethe — *lwas thought a 
goodlsh observation at the time — but, 
as I was about to remark, every 
thing was really so admirably con- 
ducted, that though we mel— oh deli- 
cious meetings I— I feel perfectly 
convinced that the Emperor never en- 
tertained the slightest suspicion. How 
strange that a friendship commenced 
in Martinique should have come to 
its full marurity at Malmaison, Mar- 
seilles, and eten,— ay, even in the 
Tuileries!’* 


ture, thrilled me at every sentence 
she uttered ; but, at last, what w^as 
my amffzement when a lady, step- 
ping speedily towards us, said, with 
a profound obeisance, • The Prince 
de Talleyrand,* — (I have some charm- 
ing accounts of dear old Tally to 
give you .) — * The Prince de Talley- 
rand craves an audience of the Em- 
press.* 

** The Empress 1 my knee was on 
the ground in a moment. She rose 
— she looked at me with a charming 
smile, — and as she turned to go 
away, 1 whispered, In s voice that 
trembled under ibO enormous weight 
of adoration It carried, Josephine! 
Again she looked at me— a thousand 
thoughts rushedinto both our bosoms 
at that moment. Hartlnlqtte, tiie cha- 
teau, the fiowete ia the parterre, all 
ro^e before us like a vision nf fairy 
land, and in a voice ttiat was ioft| 
fH^odly, all j|bat m/ soul could wish. 


At this point of bis story the old 
gentleman looked round, and was 
much delighted wiili the gaping at- 
tention that was paid by all present 
to every word he was saying. This 
attention was owing partly to the 
hint of the colonel, that an uninter- 
rupted story would exhaust him, 
and put an end to his chattering, 
by aiding the effects of the wine, so 
as to silence him by sending him 
under the table, and partly that we 
were all ineffably amused by the 
absurd rhodomontades of surb a plg- 
my-Iookio^, ridiculous old boaster* 
A whispering enquiry was now sent*^ 
round the table to ascertain who bad 
introduced him, and who and what 
be really was. The answer return- 
ed was, that he had introduced hloi- 
self to a young comet of the name of 
Wintbrop, who knew no more of 
him than that he seemed a joliy old 
talkative fellow, and bad asked him 
‘ * ro ‘ - - - - 
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fluent tongue and gentlemanlike man- 
ners. We were a little puzzled how 
to act. Drunk or mad there wak no 
doubt our new< acquaintance must 
be» and it required no great stretch 
of ill-nature to conclude that be was 
a little of both. Old Hixic, who had 
cast very sour looks on the narrator 
of all these marvels, was particularly 
<enraged at seeing a stranger so en- 
tirely monopolize the conversation. 
Perhaps the noble Hixie w^as excited 
against the embellisher by the old 
feeling that gave rise to the proverb 
of the enmity betwen two of a trade. 
The colonel, however, took the short- 
est mode of settling matters, which 
luckily proved to be effectual. 

“ And pray, Mr Pye,” said the 
colonel, ** what sort of tipple did they 
give you among the Usbecks when 
you were there ?" 

** Capital ; stronger than brandy 
—a little sweet, white coloured, and 
plentiful as water.** 

** Then 1 suppose you didn’t 
spare the canteen.** 

“ We drank it by the quart — a 
cocoa-nut scooped out, holding about 
a bottle, was a most delicious morn- 
ing draught. Ah ! how my wife and 
1 used to enjoy it in the confounded 
cold mornings before the dew had 
retired." 

A wink from the colonel was 
sufijcient to bring in a very richly 
chased silver* mounted cocoa-nut 
drinking cup, a bottle of claret was 
poured intuit^ and O'Looney, hand- 
ing it to the former sovereign of the 
Tartars, said, 

'* Here, my prince, example is 
always better than precept; give us 
a small specimen of the way an 
Usbeck treats himself to a dram.” 

In a moment tlie old gentleman 
had Uie goblet at bis lips, sucked it 
in like^he vortex of the Maelstrom, 
turned his little grey eyed up to the 
ceiling, and after an ineffectual at- 
tempt to afflict us with another ora- 
tion, settled gradually down — till, 
slipping^ff the corner of his chair, 
lie assured us, by a knoreof astound- 
iog loudness, that he was fairly sew- 
oa up for the night. 

« Well, 1 thiuTc,” said Mr Hixie, 
** this chattering old gentleman has 
aupplied us with lies enough to last 
for a month or two.” 

How do we know that what he 
has told us is untrue ?” replied a Mr 
a gentlemai^ about forty or 


five-and-forty years of age, who sat 
on the colonel’s right hand, ** there 
is nothing, you’ll observe, impossible 
in any ot the adventures ho has told 
us.” 

” Impossible ? ” responded Hixie, 

" quite impossible ; look at the ugli- 
ness of the little monster, and then 
tell us to believe his cock-and-a bull 
stories about empresses and prin- 
cesses.” 

** Well, for all that, it is certain 
that Europeans have lived very of- 
ten among tribes of barbarians; that 
commoners have flirted to an alarm- 
ing extent with empresses and 
queens — that civilians have been 
taken prisoners in Egypt, and that 
many have desired to visit Japan and 
the capital of the Celestial Empire.” 

But not this little ugly chatter- 
ing fellow — 1 will never believe a 
word of it,** said Hixie; ” so if any 
gentleman has a mind to tell us an- 
other story, let it be something more 
likely than the npnsense we have 
beard from the friend of young Win- 
throp.*’ 

** He is no friend of mine. He 
called upon me this morning — talked 
for half*an-bour, agreed to dine. with 
me at the mesa, and 1 think we have 
had a good deal of fun out of him. 
His story, to be sure, did not intro- 
duce any thing about a deserter or a 
Portuguese, but *twas a very good 
story notwitlistanding.*’ 

** Faugh — the taste of it is in my 
mouth yet; and if 1 were in the 
president’s chair, 1 would either 
sconce you a bumper of salt and 
water for introducing so plaguy a 
chatterbox, or condemn you to put 
it out of our heads by a story that 
has some little truth in it.” 

” And a very good motion it is,” 
said the colonel ; ” so, my boy, Win- 
throp, after you have cleared your 
throat with a glass or two out of Uiis 
fresh magnum, 1 order you to tell us 
an adventure that you can seriously 
vouch to be true.” 

Young Winthrop bowed to the de- 
cision of the chair, and after obeying 
the Injunctions as to the clearing his 
throat, cast up his eyes to tbq ceil- 
ing, and after a preparatory comb, 
began— ^ Once upon a time”— wt 
my paper is now finished, and my 
pea do shockln^^y bsd, that^ 1 fiad it 
impossible to be sure of my spelling, 
so 1 will keep Wlathrop’s story ^ 
the next forenoon lam dbesgage^ 
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A SCREBD OK POLITICS. 
BY THE BTTR1C& SHEPHERD. 
LETTER FIRST. 


1 RAPE nonr made up my mind to 
send you a long screed on politics, 
and in doing so shall divest myself 
of all prejudices eillier on the one 
side or the other. You know well 
enough that I’m a Tory, and have 
been one since ever lean mind, which 
is now nearly three quarters of a cen- 
tury, but why or wherefore 1 should 
have been one is really more than I 
can tell you. People’s principlesseem 
to be bum witlt tiiem, for, God 
knows, I never had any interest in 
being a Tory. But, in these letters, 
1 shall let you see that I am neither 
M’hig, Tory, Radical, nor Destruc- 
tioulst, but merely a sincere lover 
of his country, and an admirer of 
his countrymen, with all their ridi- 
'culouH extravagancies. 

1 set out then by asserting, that 
the Reform Bill has been a good 
and a most valuable bill to the com- 
munity. Do nut start, sir, nor dtnff 
m^ paper in the hre, for 1 shall 
prove it to your perfect satisfaction, 
that the Refoim Bill — wheliier wee 
Johnny Russefs, or that rani-stam 
chap Durham’s, 1 neither ken nor 
care, as I believe they both told 
great lees about It — all that 1 main- 
tain Is, that it is an ex<'^e]]ent bill, 
and w*orks beautifully towards the 
pros]^>eiity of the State ; for, in the 
first place, consider the prodigious 
increase of drinking which it has 
promoted, and there is no other 
thing of such benefit to the nation 
as that. Think of the enormous 
quantities of wine, strong ale, and 
porter, w'hich have been swallowed 
in England, and the whisky toddy 
consumed in Scotland. 1 really do 
not know what would have become 
of the farmers, and the landed inte- 
rest in general, if it had not been 
for the happy and ov^powering con* 
aumpt inouced by this precious 
Bill. Then how 4m you, sir, de- 
claim against o«r Hilt and say it is 
a had bill ? Iwd, 1 say our 

Bill is a good tA as ever waa frraed, 
and its fiieads true and constant 
^ one another. a good hlii. 


has good friends, and full of expec- 
tation. An excellent bill I Very 
good friends I What a party-spirit- 
ed rogue you are 1 Why, my Lord 
of Minto commends the bilh and 
Tam Wilson o* Hawick, and Gib- 
son-Craig, and a hundred other 
great men, all commend its general 
course, and think you they do not 
know better than you? By this 
hand, if 1 were near you, 1 would 
brain you with your lady’s fan! 
What a Pagan rascal you are ! An 
Infidel ! 1 will to the King and lay 

open all your proceedings, for I 
could divide myself into limves,and 
go to buffets, for trying to move 
such a dish of skimmed-milk to 
support so honourable a cause. 

Farther, on the same head, consi- 
der, that, exclusively of the advan- 
tage to the sfp^icultui ist, this same 
glorious drinking has increased the 
public revenue prodigiously. It is 
at present the principal fund from 
which it arises. Why then try to 
set the nation on fire against tlie 
Bill, when it is manifestly that which 
enables us to maintain our armies 
and navy, to pay the interest of our 
public debt, and gives us 1 io|n'S of 
discbarging the principal, by the in- 
crease of the sinking fund. The 
custom and excise on liquors rise in 
proportion to the consumption of 
them ; and it can be proven, that the 
GODStimption has been doubled ten 
times since the passing of tills bless- 
ed Bill, which has given such a heease 
to the public spirit of the nation. It 
is well known, that drinking is the 
common, and almost the only way 
of signalizing a man’s loyalty and 
enthusiasm to the cause of his party. 
There is not a day in which every 
true patriot does not drink bumpera 
to the prosperity of bis party, and 
confusion to its opponents. Then 
the healths of all tlie leaders are te 
toast individually. There is not n 
true SOD of the church who does not 
every evening uke a rooilng gtaaa 
to die glorious church eatablMmioit, 
—otabiiity to her, and diaspfffpltf* 
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inent to the fniidelfl 
trample her under their feet! And 
after that, hour the good man is com- 
forted — his spirits cheered — and his 
faith established; — ^’tis a good bill. 

But, farther, on the same head 
The time of the greatest consump- 
tion of those precious and heart- 
stirring liquors, is at a controverted 
election. Good heavens, hour they 
vanish I for few find themselves in 
a right temper to choose a legislator 
until they have drowned their un- 
derstandings. And it is incredible 
how much a freeholder will drink, 
to say nothing of our moderate and 
rational brethren the ten-pounders. 
1 say, the lairds and farmers drink 
far more than you would believe, 
when they drink it free cost, and 
are w*armed by a clamorous zeal 
for the excellent and generous 
patriot who entertains them. 

Then there are thousands of grand 
committees every night, week days 
and Sundays, settling the status of 
the difi'ereut parties^ and the grand 
prospects of those which each of 
these coiiiinittees belong to. Con- 
sider what is drunk in all these: 
more than in all the rest of the na- 
tion. What tobacco is burnt*— what 
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who would snuff consumed— what shoes worn 
in running to different parties with 
the news and the resolutions of their 
friends — what soap and soda to pro- 
cure 8 clean shirt every night — what 
stamp duties for newspa|>er8. All 
these, and. a thousand things more, 
set in motion by this inimitable 
bill, continue daily and nightly 
to add to the national revenue. 1 
say it is a good bill. And now, since 
you set me upon the studying of an- 
cient authors, suffer me to conclude 
this capital bousing letter with an 
attempted translation from a favou- 
rite author, whom you will well 
recognise. 

rni the bowl with rosy wine. 

Around our temples laurels twine ; 
And let us cheerfully awhile 
Quaff our wine with rosy «Tnile. 
Crowned with laurel, we contenni 
M’illiam’tt brilliaiit diadem ; 

Patriot Kin^; although he be, 

We are kings as well ns he. 

To. day is ours! what do we fear? 
To-day is t»ur8 ! we have it here I 
Let's treot it kindly, that it may 
M'isli at least with us to stay. 

Patriots « e ! let's banish sorrow^ 

To the gods belongs to-morrow! 


LETTER SECOND. 


The next groat end gained hy Uiis 
bill, if not, indeed, the first in impor- 
tance, is the potent filip which it has 
^voti to our conversation. Really, 
from t)ie end of the great continen- 
tal war until this bill came on the 
carnet, was a period of great dulness 
au(f insipidity. We did not know 
what to converse about, and 1 declare 
we shepherds had nearly gone per- 
fectly stupid. Our ballad lore had 
been all ruined hy being published. 
Our religious disputes had been all 
aettled, or grown stale, even the in- 
terminable Witch of Eodor had been 
exhausted. But, behold, God said, 
let Russell be, and all was lighu’* 
Then the buzz of animation began, 
and every man and woman in the 
kingdom became politicians. In 
most other countries there are not 
above ten or twelve persons of choice 
genius and long experience concern- 
ed in the man^ement of the public 
affairs* while all the rest mind their 
. bttsineaK^j But now in this country 


there ii^ scarcely that number who 
mind tlieir business, the hill having 
given them far higher matters to 
mind. It is truly delightful to ob- 
serve what a noble zeal animates all 
ages, sexes, and professions, to re- 
form abuses in the state, and with 
what uncommon warmth old men 
and maidens, young men and chil- 
dren, engage in this glorious under- 
taking. i believe, if children under 
tw^o years of age could be under- 
stood by si^ns and syllables, that 
every soul in the realm is at this 
day a politician. 

1 have often thought how it would 
amaze a stranger totally unac- 
quainted with our present state, 
when he discovered iliat every man 
in Great Britain could talk so admi- 
rably on every political subject, and 
that there is scarcely one amongst 
us who does not spera some part of 
every day in settling the affairs Of 
the nation. Before this period we 
were very %iiorant on these matteas^ 
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the coaelrjr belog sioply divided 
late two large factions, and all that 
we knew about it was that our side 
was right, and the other totalljr 
wrong. Tike John Gray and his tenets 
of religion* But now we are all dl* 
vided into the nicest lights and 
shades of differeaoe, 

** And can div-iMe 

A hair north and northwest side.** 

This grand science having now 
extended itself to ail orders of men, 
it is DOC a little curious to observe 
that they are generally best versed 
in those parts of It which seem most 
foreign to their callings. It is no 
uncornnion thing for a divine to 
raise a war, and a lawyer to make 
peace— for a physician to understand 
the poliiical better than the animal 
economy, and to know perfectly 
when lenitives, purgatives, and 
bleeding would be of service to the 
health of the state. An alderman 
can fortify a town or fight a battle, 
and an oHicer of the army enter 
minutely into all the details of a 
proper tre^icy of commerce, or the 
new anrangemeuts necessary toward 
the right modelling of the church. 
A young nobleman, who has spent 
the greater part of his life at sports 
and amusements, plays and assem- 
blies, will decide as confidently on 
the rights of nations, and importa* 
tion laws, as the statesman who has 
puzzled his head about these knotty 
points all his life. In short, not 
only noblemen, gentlemen, and mer- 
chants arc skilled in policy, but 
at present all tradesmen, labourers, 
and mechanics, feel that they were 
born to be judges of such matters, 
and know it is their birthright. A 
tailor can cut out work tor the 
Ministry, and a shoemaker set the 
constitution on a better footing. A 
carpenter can erect a new form of 
government, and a bricklayer place 
the old one on a surer foundation. 
The women understand matters of 
government better than their hus- 
bands, and often set them right, 
when before they were quite wrong. 
The bill has wrought wonders among 
us. It appears to me almost like 
Inroiration. 

When we consider the education 
of a modem statesman, and we are 
become all such at present, what 
thanks do we owe to our mothers I 


For we must ascribe the figure which 
a zealous patriot makes to her care 
of his tender years. We cannot 
sufficiently admire or applaud the 
prudence and discretion of parents 
nowadays, who are much more 
solicitous that their children should 
be early instructed in politics in 
preference to the old exploded stu- 
dies of morality and religion. They 
know they can never make their 
BOi|S conspicuous, nor their daugh- 
ters engaging. They imbibe pa- 
triotism even while they are dandled 
on the knee ; and the first ideas they 
are taught to imbibe are those of a 
public nature. They are tauglit a 
veneration for the leaders of their 
own party, and an aversion for all 
others. He can tell you the desig- 
nation of his party before his own 
Christian, and can recite his politi- 
cal creed better than that of tlie 
Apostles. He is fairly confirmed iii 
his state principles before be is fit 
to be confirmed by the hishop; and 
is not this another beautiful efiVet 
of the working of the Reform Bill ? 
Verily U is a good bill. 

Now, in tracing ilie progress of 
the young lady and gentleman who 
are both alikt5 politicians, let it be 
remarked that 1 make no allusion to 
any party, for 1 use no illustration 
which does not apply equally to all. 
Well, as soon as they are fit to ap- 
pear in the world, they are given to 
understand that they are only to 
associate with people of sound prin- 
ciples, for their ow^ii, of course, are 
the only sound ones. They are to 
regard all the people of unsound 
pnnmplea as perfect monsters of our 
species. They must not go to their 
routs nor their dinner parties, and 
as for being seen in the same box at 
the theatre with any of them, that Is 
utter reprobation. The young gen- 
tleman's tutor must be a man of 
sound principles ; so also must his 
tailor and frizeur. As for an un- 
sound gamekeeper or companion 
on the moors, tliat is the devil and 
all, and ye( it is not easily avoided. 
I shot two days with a gentleman 
last year, who had all tlie birds of 
the niountains divided into political 
classes the most absurd, but the 
whim was the source of everlastliig 
fun. The close sitters were Radicals, 
the shy ones Tories, and the medium 
ones Whigs. Again, the eif^Ies, fal- 
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conSy and all birda of prey were 
Toiies. The rooks, daws, and hoody 
craws were lladlcala, and the legiti- 
mate game Whigs* Every one of tJie 
etiihleriiH was worse than another. 

Then the jirmaplts of Miss’s dan- 
cing-master and sempstress have to 
be enquired strictly after, as well as 
those of the family butcher, brewer, 
grocer, and mercer. It is no matter 
whether or not their cooiinodiiies be 
sound, provided their political prin- 
ciples are so. This is a very great 


benefit conferred on society by the 
bill, as it equalizes trade and busi- 
ness of all descriptions, which neter 
could be efiected before, by every 
ojiG having customers of their own 
party and no more — 'tis a good bill. 

1 should like to trace the onward 
path, and Uie advantages attamed by 
such an education, but the carrier is 
going away, and Mr Brook is impa- 
tient, so 1 must reserve the delinea- 
tion for another letter. 


LKTTER TJIIRD. 


A politician being instructed as 
ab(»ve, let us view him on the stage 
of life, and consider the part he is 
Tjatiirally bound to act in it. In the 
lirst place, observing that every one 
is \atued according to his zeal in so 
good a cause, he resolves to raise 
his Tepuialion the same way, and 
beconu'S fuiioiis and outrageous in 
n cause whose latent principles he 
iieier examined, and extremely pre- 
judiced against those whose persons 
lie has not the honour of knowing. 
ihuH his public virtues <juile eclipse 
tlio*»e wbicli adorn bis privnte life, 
and the man is lo<>t in the patiiot. 
But this is not the best of it. 

Observe hut how busy the man is ! 
How extremely busy, and yet be has 
nothing to<lo; he concerns himaelf 
in every thing, ami yet has a band 
hi nothing. This is a delightful way 
ol spending a life, thanks to the bill. 
He is a prime minister in every 
country of the known WHirld, al- 
though a poor w eaver, who should 
be woiking at the loom, but is now 
raised above it. How this divine 
Biiperiority must raise him in the 
estimation of his family, his friends, 
and hia Maker, aa well as in his (mo, 
the moat auperlative of all ! For thia 
Bupreme illumination by intellectual 
light thanks to the bilk 

Another great advantage which 
the bill has conferred is, perfect li- 
berty of action with regard to all the 
moral duties of life. What a yoke 
this is taken off our necks ! Public 
zeal supplies the place of all other 
virtues, and moreover, covers all im- 
perfections. Like riches, it makes a 
man wise, honourable, just, and 
good ; brave, eloquent, and upright. 
It is the beautifyingwhitewash which 
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cleans the ill complexion of all his 
actions — tlie only infallible nostrum 
that can make him amiable in the 
eyes of his party. A zealous politi- 
cian may bycak a promise or an oath 
ten times, and yet be lauded as a 
man of the highest honour ! Think 
of that, Mr Brook. What a privilege 
that is, and i could state many id- 
stances. A man may be a stirrer up 
of commotion and the most tumul- 
tuous riot, and yet have public thanks 
bestowed on him for his manly and 
consistent demeanour, and for being 
a peacemaker. Thus itiH to live under 
a reformed and reforming Govern- 
ment. We are all free — we may re- 
fuse to pay our debts, and be the ho- 
nestest fellows in the world. There 
is no occabion that we should ever 
go to church, or regard it, to be ac- 
counted one of its chief supporters. 
The most arrant traitor is at this pe- 
riod an ornament to the state and the 
age, in the eyes of his own party, 
which is quite suflicieut — he aims at 
nothing higher. These high privi- 
leges being all so obvious,! wonder 
how any sensible man like you can 
BO deeply regret the bill. 

Consider farther how easily a good 
and a great character is attained since 
the passing of the bill. It Is so easy 
that i have of late been several times 
most terribly taken in. At Selkirk, 
the day before yesterday, being in a 
large party, 1 chanced to be sitting 
next a Tevlotdale gentleman, from 
whose surname I entertained no 
doubt of his principles. Wc chanced 
to he talking of a friend of mine- 
« Is he honest ? quotli he. « Honest! 
ay, sterling to the backbone,” said 
1. ** 1 am glad to hear It,” returned 
be, *'and since he is a friend of 
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jours we’ll drink liis lieaUh between 
ourselves two. Of course 1 need not 
a«)k on which side lie voted at Jed- 
burgh V*’ I told him. “()li,d — the 
scoundrel ! Ilem ! ” excltiiiiied he, 
aud turning his bark on me be ad- 
dressed another, riihbing his beard 
in the utmost disduin, that any man 
should be accounted lionest who did 
not think as he thought. I was rather 
tiiunderslrijck, till 1 recollected the 
gloiious new state of the nation. I 
iiad been accustomed through a Jong 
and simple lite to consider steiliog 
honesty as not very easily attained, 
nor yet preserved ; and when any 
man asked me if sueli a one was an 
lionest rnao, I conceived he meant if 
he was faithful to his friend, grateful 
to his benefactor, kind to liis neigh- 
bour, compassionate to tin* distress- 
ed, and indulgent in his family. All 
these virtues, and many more, it re- 
quired to constitute a sleiling honest 
man in my better days. Hut now, 
thanks to the llefonn Bill, the cha- 
racter is of easier attainment. It 
re(| Hires nothing farther than being 
the slave of a party ; and tvhen a 
man asks if such a one is honest, he 
merely wants to know how he voted 
at the last election, or on the last 
question. In fine, virtue does not 
consist now, as formerly, in a decent 
and respectable mediiini. It sljiiies 
only ill extremes. Moderation is 
now the only crinie, and fiery zeal 
the only good quality. 

Another great advantage which 
the hi!! has conferred upon us, is an 
easy and direct road to erniTience. 
It refpiires s.fveD years of an ap-pren- 
liceship before a man can t Xficisea 
common trade, and much lime and 
application is neces^ury to tra'ii a 
ciiaracter in any ot the lea^nefl pro- 
fcNsioiiH. 15ol now any man may set 
up for a grand poliiirlan wheiievt-r 
he pleases. Ay, and may grow 
famous in an insfant, no mairer whe- 
ther there he any thing in his h( ad. 
The only stock retjuisite is violence 
of demeanour, strong lung'*, and a 
front of brass; and, well fiirniHlK'd 
with these, he cannot fail to have 
plenty admirers. What a piivilege 
this is to men of untutored geniiiM, 
but strong natural acquirements! 
There are many wdio would have 
lived and died in obscurity hut far 
the bill which has brought them for- 
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ward by tlieir noble aud laudable 
obstreporousnesB at elections, and 1 
have heard the heniths of such men 
toasted with enthusiasm. If a man 
breaks a head of diircreut sentimeutH, 
he Is a hero ; If he get his own ijrokeii, 
then he is a miirtyr in a good cause. 
Some get on exceedingly well, liy 
merely railing at the times, and an 
invective nguinst a rntni^UT often 
proves a panegyric to l!ie speaker. 
By aspersiijg the charncier of a gi ciit 
man, a matt may himself become 
great ; in short, the way to fame d4»i‘S 
not now, as foi nicj ly, lie tin ouirh iho 
temple of virtue; there aie pieniy 
of back doots and pi i vale cnii auci s, 
but no passage can be- gained at any 
of ibeiii save by favour and ( lamoiir, 
a slock of which is easily aetjui/ed, 
and of course the pinnacle of poliiical 
fame easily attaiiiMhle. 1 say this in 
a very great benefit, theridore let no 
man speak ngainst the bill. 

1 do not know if 1 stiould mention 
another great (pialiticatioa whit li the 
bill has hestow ed. It has made evetj' 
man peifertly ilisintej e«ted. .No 
mail, ni Ids highest U'-pliatioiis to- 
vv'ard fameoi place, has the siitfhUst 
ftHHi*.hneHf» in these. He i-s never iii- 
liiieneed by so low a eonsideiaiiou 
as interest. He proceeds on nioie 
generous motives,- -the love <*t bis 
country, and a good cause. A man 
never now a days declaiois on the 
mi^iTianagerneiit ot «n itiliee or a 
trust to il; nor proclaims ilie 

damrer of the choich, in inder to ob- 
tain a liv if>g in it. No Hijcli thing I 
When .such tails to a man's share, it 
wri'* merely fttr tlie good ot hii 
ceiiritry and Ids friends that be ac- 
cepted ib o/' f t }nt rf'uf tt', ftth Nj tufa 
tro> ^ Now, sir, lids Is iigreht 

point gained. 1 must really borrow 
Jlenry Percy’s vehenuuit expies- 
sion again ; “ By the- Ltn d, 1 say oiiru 
is an excellent bill—as good a bill 
as ever was framed/' 

I ihoiiiiht to have* finisbf'd rny 
se'Mcr.o here, but liii second tlmnghfs 
1 find i have* left out the delightful 
effee ts ii has had upon that most de- 
Jighiful pan of the comnitinity — tmr 
woMi N f This rnu**! not be, for 

I luive^ ncuked its effects on the dear 
rrcatures most minutely, and must 
dedicate a part of my next, at leant, 
to the definition. 
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BETTER FOURTH. 


Now tliat I have begun upon this 
fertile subject, I can see no end to 
it. There is a vista stretched before 
me of incalculable length, along 
which blesMingH and* benefits pro- 
trude upon one another srt closely 
from each sid*^, a« often iieaily to iri- 
teri upt the view — l>iit the advantage's 
of the bill to the fair sex cannot be 
ovei looked. It is well Known, that 
ill every iiaiional and political side 
which they espouse, they are many 
degrees more enlhut>iahLic than men, 
but never, since the days of Jhince 
Charlie, liave their feelings been 
roused to ftu< b a delightlul pitch as 
bince the pas.siiig of the lleform 
Hi!J. 

'Ihe first advantage wliicli they 
have derived from it is, that it lias in 
a great measure weaiu'd their 
thoughts and regaids fiom matters 
quite tri\ iuMn eompai ison, siicJi ns 
fashion, dies'*, and e<|uipaire, which 
are very expensive, and frees them 
from all cares of domestic concerns, 
wliich are loo low and giovcling for 
the sublime and aident beadn so 
deeply concerned in ilie afi'airsof tlie 
State. Besides, it takes them vert' 
much from reading playw and ro- 
imiLiccs, which are hut too njtt to in- 
Sfure them with wild and fanciful 
hieas, aiul lay them too open to 
Cupid's random arrows. I inust 
therefore beg lenie to rongralnl:it« 
all fathers and huMhands ou the feli- 
city of these animated times, when 
all the trumpery of m»vel reading is 
given up for the pure and earnest 
li.tine »»f patriotism. It hkewi.se cir- 
cumscribes their passion tor slander 
to a single party, wliereas before it 
was getieial, and cements the bands 
of friendship with llielr own party 
ten limes firmer — the extent of whieli 
party is suflficieiitly capfu iouK for all 
the human affeciioris. And is it not 
quite proper and natural, that tln»y 
sfttmid abhor and rail against all the 
other parties, whom they regard na 
traitors to their king, their country, 
and their church ? ' 1 say, the dear 
creatures are perfectly right, and thia 
Is a proof among many td' the beau- 
tiful woiking of the bilk 

Further, the truth is, that they are 
so taken up with the abuse of pub* 


Ur. men and measures, of venal can- 
didates for popular favour, and 
man* 8 worn voters, that husbands, 
wives, and suspected virgins fidily 
escape, which is a great improve- 
ment in 80ciet3% thanks to the hill. 
1 have seen the day w'hen they w'cre 
all on fire to learn what passed in 
fiucli and such drawingrooiiiH— who 
danced together — who paraded tb© 
rooms together arm-in ann- who 
played and sung, and who siood 
Mationary behind, looking over her 
shoulder. Such irilles! Now it is 
nil about the beautiful Knockdouii 
speeches in the House of ( 'oinmons, 
and the hopeful state of the hist 
vote. 

Another great advantage of the 
hill to the ladies, and wliiih they 
thcnihelves cannot disallow, is, that 
it has improved their jieisonal 
charms prmligiousl}*. How 1 do 
like to watch a lady’s charms w hile 
she is discussing politics ! She is 
ne\4r so animated, never so ami- 
able. Be she t*\er so pale, she has 
no need to pul on rouge; and if she 
is in her decline, her eyes sparkle 
80, that she appeals to be in the 
blush of tweiity-oue, or e\eri at that 
far-famed age, when the dav^s (»f the 
yeais of her virginity lune expired. 
Nay, 1 have seeu a single jmlitical 
paiairraph in a newspaper a greater 
heauiilier than tlie most ilelicate 
unguent i*\er advt Miseil. Ti'e)’ are 
very ungiateful if they do not shower 
down their blessiugh upon the head 
of a noble poet of small stature on 
this accouut. and applaud the bill. 

But the greatest advantage of all 
to the ladies is, that it now uniform- 
ly directs liiein in tlie choice of a 
liusbami. 'riic}' are ho heioic as to 
neglect the considerations wldch 
engage vulgar minds whenever they 
come in competition with the public 
goiid, the superiority of the lovely 
heiiJg’H party, I positiwiy know 
three lovers, who were all discarded 
in one week, because they rear! that 
most henigii and polislied ot all pe- 
rlodicala, the Kelso Chronicle; and 
one in the parish of GalashielH was 
repudiated with the greatest disdain, 
because he was seen carrying Black- 
lrood*s Jkiagazino in bis pocket f 
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TJiink of that again, Mr Brook. That 
lady had some discrimination. Tlio 
ladies are now to a ivmnan more 
I taken with a man’s party than his 
person, and witl> his priiR-ipIes more 
than his fortune ; and by this wi^e 
provision of the bill all political 
wranglings arc avoided between the 


pair when they berome man and 
wife. It is a good bill, an excellent 
bill ! let all parties then support it; 
but by all means give it fair play 
to woik, which, in a general point 
of view, sliall be the subject of my 
next and last letter. 


LETTER FIFTH. 


It will bo seen that in these elu- 
cidations of the properties of the 
hill 1 have taken no side, but sup- 
posed myself one of every party ; 
aad as I wish to instruct as well as 
amuse, I shall close this correspond- 
once with an esteemed friend with 
an advice which 1 am sure is well 
meant, however it may be received. 
I hope none will take it amiss horn 
me, as I protest solemnly that it 
flows from no vanity, but from pure 
love and kindness. 

In the first place, then, I would 
by no means wish to extinguish the 
generous concern for our country 
which at this important period luirns 
in the breasts ot old and younar ; but, 
for the sake of all lliat is reputable 
in Rociety, let us endeavour to mo- 
derate it in such a manner that it 
may not break out into indecent 
rage, anfl transgress the bo?uids of 
good manners. 1 never knew this 
have any gotid effect, but (juite the 
rcver'ic. Did you ever know a man 
convinced by being called a rascal ? 
MT made a convert by tret ling his 
bead broken, or I)eing spit upon V I 
therefore riRjuest of you, my bro- 
ther, in all general feeling, to Mick 
«:lose to your subject, and avoid per- 
sonal reibM'.iions ; and what 1 say to 
you I say to all — let no one who is 
tracing a man’s public conduct turn 
it into remaiks on his ]>rivate life; 
or, if engaffftd in a cooti'or(*rsy, at- 
tack the author, but spare tiic man. 
Instead of this, in many of the pain- 
jihlcts and periodicals of the day, 
instead of the subject premised, it 
dwindles away to some personal de- 
fect of the opponent, or blemish or 
mififortune in his family. This is a 
y)roceeding so vile and detestable, 
60 cowardly and ungenerous, that it 
reflects greater dishonour on the au- 
thor than the person aguinKt whom his 
malice is levelled ; and the reader 
Who can ho diverted with such effu« 


sions of venomous spleen must bo 
a man of as base and as mean a spi- 
rit as the writer. 

I would then humbly advise all 
wlioin I love and who love me, that 
in their political violence they will 
never call an opponent names, eiilier 
before his face or behind bis back; 
not even sucli political names as are 
commonly iistui, but seldom or never 
understood. Perhaps they may say 
they are terms of art, which are as 
necessary in politics as in other 
sciences. I do aiiree, indeed, that 
they are Utiuh of art, but cannot al- 
low that they bau* any j?ooil use. 
Tliey firr terms of art ; for they were 
first invented, and have ever since 
been propagated, by artful men. 
They are lenns of art, by which the 
wicked impose upon flie weak, and 
the designing impose upon the Wi-ll- 
iiieaning part ot niankiud. But it 
moves tny indignation when I see 
an empty fallow raising a merit to 
himself, or cmlem outing to fix an 
odium on bis neighbour, from de.- 
si^^nations which be does not hiin- 
seii understand. 

Is there any thing more unreason- 
able, than that men should use terms, 
either itt company or writing, which 
they tlo not undtu htand, and to which 
no key is subjoined either to iho 
readers or bearers ? Is there, any 
thing more nnrea.sonahle, than that 
any man siiould be at liberty to call 
a man a Wino ora Tour, terms the 
meaning of which he lias no t oncep- 
lion ? An Idira- Kadical, a Destruc- 
tive, a a Heretic, or a Free 

Thiiiker, when he either cannot, or 
does not, exj))ain what is understood 
hy tlioj-e expressions r* It is but fair 
that they should define their terms 
before they produce iliem, else 1 do 
not see how any man’s character can 
be vindicated. If the term is ex- 
plained, the person to whom it is 
applied can either own lb or entirely 
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disclaim it. Hut iiutil it ifs explained, 
he can tioitlier do the one nor llio 
otht*r. 

1 do not know whether it most 
deserves our pity or our laiigliter, to 
think hf»\v many of our honest coun- 
tryintjn have been led away by such 
empty sounds without examining 
their meaning, and instead ot loving 
their neighbours as tbernselves, have 
hated them worse than the devil for 
being — tliey know not what. A hard 
name is as efl'«M‘iua1 an iiistrurneiit 
to desir<»y a man's reputation as a 
pistol It) take away his life. And did 
I vvi^jh a man ill, I would take no 
Ollier method to deprive him of his 
friends and a(*t|naintances, and ruin 
him in their good opinion and 
oOiees, than christening him by one 
of those epithets which are hateful 
to society. 

Hot the most serious ad i ice 1 
would f,’ive to my friends, whom I 
know, like all (Uliers, are ]ioliticiatiN, 
is — not to be anL'ry with any man for 
his Opinions nor to shun his conver- 
s'llion on liMt arcounl; and to be- 
lieve, tlioui:)! Ill* (linVrs Irom them, 
tlial it is }.(>rsi!»!e he may still be an 
lione-^t in;in. 1 fear 1 shall not be 
ert tilted in tliis l.iwt particular, and 
if 1 am not, I desfiair of making it 
out, lor sh(»uld I undertake lo piove 
it, 1 sliould lind it as dillictilt as to 
piaive an axiom iu ICuciid, of whose 
science I Know very liiile. Hut I 
fhitik 1 can exjdaiii what 1 mean by 
n very ♦'irriple illiiHtralioii, wdiicb you 
cannot but remember. The last time 
vv'e met at Tibbie’s, at the liead of 
Sr. Mary's Loch, we found we W'er© 
nil biMiiid to I'.dinburgh, and all to 
meet there on tliesanie occasion. I 
think it was to dine witli the noble 
fellows of the Six Feet (-lub, so w^e 
began to lay a plan how we should 
all travel together. Hut no, that 
would not do. Timothy Tickler 
would go no other way but by 
Peebles, the old legitimate road 
which he was accustomed to tra- 
Tel. I insisted on going by Inner- 
leithen as the nearest road, and pro- 
mised you all four dinners with 
Willie Scott of Dewar. My plan did 
not take, as you had taken it Into 
your head to go by Selkirk. 1 thought 
this extremely ridiculous, as it was 
from twenty to thirty miles about. 
But that was your concern, not mine, 
and we never thought of quarrelling 


about the roads. S » Tickler went by 
' Peebles, you by .Seikiik, and I by 
Inoerleithen, aud we anived all at 
the same point as happy and friend- 
ly as ever. * 

Now it strikes me, sir, that our 
political ^rvour at the present time 
is of no greater moment than just this 
conte.st of ours about the best way. 
We all wish prosperity to our coun- 
try, but we think it most likelytto 
be attained by our own views and 
our own Hchemes. We all wish W'ell 
to our honest venerable sovereign, 
but think some particular persons 
more capable of serving him than 
others. We all wish to go to heaven, 
yet all take different paths, each sect 
believing themselves to be right. 
I hen, is it more reasonable that we 
should be pleased that we all pro- 
pose the same ends, than that we 
should he angry with each other for 
disagreeing about the means? Yet 
ti ue it is, though suflic.iently strange, 
that they are just such irilles which 
divide the world— that keep people 
at H distance all their lives, who, if 
once acquainted, would have the 
greatest mutual esteejin, and who, if 
the}' were to compare notes, might 
perhaps find that they were of the 
same opinion. 

My heart is so much set upon this 
subject — I mean uiianiiiuty in our 
counsels — that 1 fear 1 am drawing 
this letter out to too great a length, 
but 1 1 iiijimt help it. Therefore, be- 
fore I close, 1 would advise our lead- 
ers not to be led by the nose like a 
bear by a ebaiu — nor, like a crab, al- 
ways go with one side foremost— 
neither to fawn and creep, nor yet to 
snarl and hark like puppies— -not to 
Slop one ear aud blink with one eye, 
but, if possible, to walk upright, 
though the weight on their slioulderN 
at present surpasses that which Atlas 
bore. Nut lo regard men's persons 
or professions so much as their ac- 
tions; nor believe some men infal- 
lible, aud others always iu the 
wrong. Not to flatter a man be- 
cause he is in power, nor to believe 
tlie worst possible of him for no 
other reason. Not to treat the pro- 
ceedings of the Ministry as ill-na- 
tured critics do books— condemn 
them without reading, or read them 
only to pick out their faults, deter- 
mined not to do justice to their beau- 
ties. But the humour of censuring 
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ev*»ry thin» is a dan^rrous ouo, as it 
is Miiv tt» l«*ad a man into ab^iinii* 
tifs and utter roiitraclir-iions. 
can we, then, tliink cd him* but that 
* he speaks either out of prejudire or 
interest, and that lie either 

Jtuj^tiieiit or sincerity Tiie violence 
of such fiinaties has at this day 
reached a jrreater heiirht than Bii- 
tiiin ever witnessed. '!'he law's have 
Tested the care of the admiriistralion 
in his Majesty* and we Jiave no rea- 
son to <loubl his earnest concern for 
our tiHlioujil prtthperity. He has as- 
sured us that he ////.s our interest at 
heart* and his conduct has hitherto 
nvade tfood the declaration. Then 
surely it behoves t(» sit in peace 
and quietness, and enjoy the freedom 
irranted to us, trustini? to liis beiie- 
voleiil heart ; for, if we are iif»t vvant- 
ini; to oiir’^elves, we majf lie a happy 
people. Oh, that heaven ivinild 
cnnii to every common poliiieian 
common sense, that he niieht iieidier 
impUM! upon himself, nor heroine 
tlie dupe of others I I’litH is the only 
thirifr toat can ensure Ids oivn jieace 
of mind, or any lasting repose to the 
public. 

But it is a wmnderful nation this; 
for we see that out of every didi- 
cuity and dancrer slie rises mou^ 
powerful and more pure. IVue, she 
never Lad the iu.selence of the many- 
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headed monster to dread before— of 
that almighty crowd which shorteiiH 
ail disputes — whose esHeiice is 
power, and whose power neither 
faith nor reason can stay from over- 
leaping the pales of eternal truth. 
There is some poet, I have forgot 
who, that calls them 

“ Thu sriim* 

That upniii.st vvhuii the fitiiiori boiN. 
The streets aie denser in the noon of 
night, 

Thun ttt the mid-day «un. A drowsy 
horror 

Sits on their eyes, like Tear not well 
avvuUe. 

All noMiI in hoiips ; ns, ut n nijilit alarm* 
The bees drive out ujuni each other's 
bucks 

To enibos> their hive in clusters. All ask 
news ; 

Their busy caimiins run their weaiy 
ri'und-, 

^Vho!^e thiiuilerii, jrJws and commands 
(d ‘ Stience ! ' 

Afake not iioi«ie cease, tmf deafen it ti> 
inurm»;rs. 

But see (he oo>onltng hi hotvs trfihe rria>n, 
housed by the wind* info a lagin^ 
storm ; 

idf these w'iiid , and the rude 

w,ivis lefui II 

Into tloii ipiiet fust rreated mhn. 

S'u-li H liiei.igeot busy Idnslennj; crowds, 
'lotmeiiftMl l?y the ainhiuon of their 
Ipiidcrs. ” 


A Serc€d on Politics, 


SO.VxN'ET. 

WRITTEN HY TUB tlBA-btDB, 

BV I.ADY E>fMELIM: STUART WORTLEV. 

Ocean ! thy foatn-cruwned bulwarks round our land, 
'FLy inouiitaiti wall of weaves— must they he vain 
To J^hicld her from the curse, the bcourge, the chain ? 
Shall she forget in palmy pride to stand— 

Shall Ruin spoil her with its red right hand ; 

And must Ihy rolling ramparts, mightiest main, 

Prove weak to o’erwhelm her foes or to restrain ? 

Out upon those ! the abhorred, the unrighteous band. 

Alas ! the children of her bosom — they 

Who to her heart the envenomed dagger hold, 

And to her lips the cup of sore dismay — 

By such shall England’s golden days be told ? 

Ocean I ere they become the traitors’ prey, 

Shroud up the imperial Isles in thy hoar surges old I 
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‘ Tin: snvEx temptations. 

UY MARY IIOWITT. 


As obsprvntiou wns made a short 
tiiiK* siiici* in our p»;os(*nr<', wiiich 
dn*vv fiiun us, in our /♦•a! lor iMaira, 
a vvorrn prcUor !. a^aiowt th(‘ swocpiiijj^ 
acru^initui vvhiili iii\ol\t*d ln*r in 
nuiHiton with ilto other peiiodirals 
ot ihe day. 

‘‘ Ilou' much it is to ho r<'2;rr‘ttf*d,’* 
WH** I he lemijik, “ ill this pro- 
ft^sinL' a^e td' hheraliiy ami eandimr, 
then* is no neiitial iZTouiid for liteia- 
lure, no cliartered spot fenced 
loom) Ikv the hTnnaniiieH and cotii- 
te-i«s t)t eiviii/(*d mciefy, wlieie 
lirnaf v pei’-i»ns of ait panies may 
n e* ; (»ii Drioer, in the •'jmo* *'piiit <d 
p'^ace jutd loo ’-wi.!, ami temp'»n:ry 
of»livj<in h! diiirreiices, n idch lu the 
collide ol thi^ miluary ivar- 

hjM* so ol'i ii cliaraeleiises tiie meet* 
inj/ o! ijosiih* panics, under the iii- 
tiohd iiiiy o( tiuee. 

“ Iluoi in chrtTiee eiieounters of 
men on service, naiionally iip]>oHed 
to eacii other, It has tie^pieuUy oc- 
ciiiicd, iimier tavounuL^ (iictiin* 
hi.tm'es, tloit tho^c, vaIio hut a short 
hour ‘‘Uice iveie iiiioL'ltui in deadly 
eonllici— wiiou iumi as hi iel a pei lod 
liiriV he au^aiii i’rappiinu: touo'Litci in 
the Miut'i^le tdi lile and death — have 
<'X( haiijfed woiits and olhces of 
Kimiiy natiiie, heiittioi; ereatui ea of 
the. same eluv. whose eninijeH aio 
foiLfotieii as liiey sheatiie the sahre, 
drawn vmiy in llieir eounti \'h cause. 
Sluiiue I shuine ! to iliis inoriti. this 
inrelh*cMial, this i'/n utlnui of 

ouiH, ihiit while even the honors of 
war ar«‘ oceasioualiy soliened by 
thc**e conventional chaiiiies, there is 
not one spot, on the fields <if litera- 
ture iiivioiuhle fioiu the spirit of 
paity, and tu lUthlesH iutluenee. 

U Hudiees to know with whom 
an author is connected— -his naiiie, 
or that of Ills piihlisher, to form au 
unerring; expectation of llie notice 
his work wdll meet with — or whether 
it w ill receive any notice from the 
Quarterly or the Kdiiihurgh — or 

lilackwood— or*' — — Here 

it was tiiat our zeal for Maga’a hon- 
our betrayed ua into the discour- 
teous interruption above-mentioned. 


Warmly we vindicated her from the 
general charge, adducing in her fa- 
vour iiuiiiy exculpatory instances, 
and last, and most exultingiy, her 
late generous tiihute of admiration 
and piai*.e to TMiot, aiitiior of Corn 
Law Khymes, Nic. \c. The fact was 
undenialde, hut the viiuperalor of 
Maga hastily slurred it over, in his 
eagerness to biing forwaid one on 
his hide the (pie!.iii)n, which for a 
moment, we coidess, peiplexed and 
silenceil us. 

“ And why llien,” he asked, “ lias 
Maiy llowut’s IhnI puhlicaiion, ‘The 
Seven 'J'ein[)UitiiUis/ been passed 
ov<*r in cuniempiuoiis, or, it may he, 
condeffinaloiT stjence ? Mary How- 
iu, in time past an huuouied and 
honoiiiiiig contiihutor to the Maj.ta- 
ziiie — Mary Hoivitt, the gentle, the 
unoireuding, the womanly, the feel- 
ing, ilie pure hearted, the tute poet- 
ess ! How Ins she deserved censure 
or exclusion r Of what oftVnce is she 
guilty, hut of being the wife of owe, 
vviiosi* liead, iiiw aidly hdiouring wdih 
Miltonic theoiieH, and outwardly 
under * tlm tesiimony of the hwi/ 
rtuieved itself by an explosion tiiat 
damaged his own cauNo more than 
that wh ii li was the ohjrct of attack ‘r’’ 

“ Nav hut,” we repued, “ the pub- 
lication you allude to is jet recent, 
scaiceiy more than two months is- 
sued tiom the press— wait awhile, 
and we shall yet read iu Maga such 
a notice <»l * The Sev enTeinpiations* 
as it deserves — pel imps Iroiu the 
same peu wiiieh did ample justice to 
llie 4 Uiins of KUiot.” We have 
wailed — we have watched— w'e have 
fieiied and fidgeted in vain — and 
our tormentor has sneered and tri* 
umphed. But atill we were fuiu to 
urge, — “the award iabutd4dayed, it 
will he decreed, never doubt it, in 
full ineasyre, however late." 

“ Why not by yourself, for in- 
Btance V " was the taunting rejoinder, 
“ unlesa vom are fearful of outlawry, 
ahould you venture to propose so 
daring an artioJa" 

** We take up the Muntlet— we 
accept the test—we dare the pe- 
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nalty!” broke forth from our lips, 
in the confidence of excited feelin/^; 
“ we will do our he^t for Mary 
llowitt. She deserves an abler cri- 
tic, but one who writes honestly in 
the strength of an hiuicbt purpose, 
and warmly from the heart’s im- 
pulse, may not bo wholly incompe- 
tent.*' 

'i'hus it hath come to pass, gentle 
reader, that we appeal to thee this 
day in behalf of “ 'I'he Seven Temf>- 
tatioiis,” and our purpose will bo 
more than half accomplished if we 
but induce thee to open the volume 
to read and judge for thyself, divest- 
ing thy mind, as far as in thee lies, 
of prejudice and preconceived opi- 
nion. 

The plan of the work is not a no- 
vel one I nor, we must take leave to 
say, in the face of Mrs llowii’s pre- 
paratory reniaiks, one which we 
should willingly have selected for 
illustration from the pen of a fe- 
male. 

Involving, of nece&>it 3 *, that un- 
flinchiiiff use of the moral s‘*alpel 
which lay^ bare the nu>r^t hideous 
del onni lies of <»ur fallen nature, we 
revolt from its must tkilful ap- 
])!iance by a female hand, and much 
doubt, indeed, from wbatever Cjuar- 
t‘;r, or however managed, the wis- 
dom or expediency <d such expo- 
sures. 15ut having tints cunscien- 
tiou.sl 3 ’ expressed our peculiar and 
perhap.s fastidious opinion with re- 
gard to the frame- work, we ran add 
with equal sincerity that the fair 
architect has filled it up with ad- 
mirable skill, extraordinary power, 
and, whenever compatible with the 
subject, with a sw'eet and tender 
feeling peculiarly lier own. 

“ Achzib the Liar, a restless, am- 
bitious spirit,” having undertaken, 
la vaunting colloquy with two others 
wicked as liirnself, to pirove “ the 
supremacy of evil,” by “ ascending 
to the earth and winning over the 
greater number, if not the whole, of 
the human spirits he shall tempt,” 
commences bis task accordingly, 
and the volume opens wdth the 
temptation of “ The Poor Scholar.” 

He is sick, poor, and dying in his 
room, at evening, unattended but by 
the lingering affection of a little 
i>oy, one of the class he has taught 
daily. The child reads aloud to his 
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cnfceblod master a text from the 
sixteenlli chapter of the CiOhpid ac- 
cording to St John. 

And here, before proceeding fur- 
ther, we must take occasion to ob- 
serve that, jealous as we are (ay, 
with the 7nost jrahws) of that pro- 
found reverence due to the 8a<*red 
t«‘Xt, and strenuously as we object 
to all light or presumptuous applica- 
tion of it, W’e cannot think any such 
objection admissible against the in- 
troduction of the gospel quotation, 
forming* as it were, a tc‘xt to the 
beautiful and mrujifmal strain of 
poetry which folloivs from the lips 
of the dying teacher. The sermon 
is not tlie less instructive for ln*ing 
pot*ti(‘al, (w'liat but strains of tlio 
noblest poetry are the blessed Scrip- 
tures ihemselves *'') nor in our opi- 
nion is a dramatic fiction, of so pure 
and purifjing a cbarai ter and ten- 
dency as ” 'fhe Poor Scholar,” a 
more objectional>!e vehicle lor tlo* 
conveyance of religious in)]M es^iions 
than the Eastern p.ira!»M*s ol iii'^piied 
?in)hnn t*‘a(‘le*is — of tho-i* V' liieh 
proceeded iroin tle'lips that “sjiake 
as never man sjiake,” we presume 
not even to thmh in a comparative 
sense. 15ut if, in the e umJer 

immediate cousideiatitm. we lake 
upon us to justify the appropriation 
et holy writ, a deep henne of its 
awhiiiiess compells us to add, that 
it lias licen loo freely nml lioldly re- 
sorted to in anoiher passage of this 
volume. We silliule to the long 
portion selected from our solemn 
and alTeciing burial service at the 
commencement of scene fifth in 
“ The Old Man.” Mary Ho wilt, not 
being a member of our church, may 
not perliaps have formed an ade- 
quate idea of the feelings with wiiit li 
that passage mm^i be read by eveiy 
child of the Establishment who has 
heard them pronounced over the 
open grave into w^hich “ some form 
beloved” has been just lowered. 

We are made sensible, by an in- 
voluntary shrinking, that thU ep- 
proaches too near to profanation; 
yet are wt* sure that the insertion of 
the solemn passage w'as prompted 
by a pure and devotional leejing. 

Now to proceed with our inore 
pleasant duty. '* The Poor Scholar ’ 
remarks upon the sentence from St 
John-* 
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The Steal 2\w]ttaiiuiis, 

** Most precious words ! 'Sow go your way, 

The summer tields are green and hrighi:. 

Your tasks .ire done "Why do you stay ? 

Christ give his peace to you ! Good-night ! 

Jioi/. You look ho pale, sir! You are worw. 

Let me remain and he your nurse ! 

Sir, when my mother has been ill. 

I’ve kept her chamber neat and still, 

And waited on her all the day! 

Schol, Thank you ! but yet you must not stay. 

Still, still, my hoy, before we part 
Iteceive my blessing — *tis my last! 

I feel Death’s hand is on my heurl, 

And my life’s sun is sinking fast: 

Vet tnark me, child, I h.ive no fear,— 

'Tis thus tile Christian meets his end : 

I know my work is hnished here, 

And (iod — thy God too — is my friend ! 

Thy joj fill course lias Just begun ; 

Life is in thee a fountain strong ; 

Yet look ujom a dying inau, 

Ucc*‘i\« his words, and keep them long ! 

I'ear (ioil, all-wise, omnipotent, 

111 him we live and lia'e our being ; 
lie hath all love, all hlesNing sent — 

Creator — l alhei — Vll-detTeeing ' 

I'Vai him, and love, and praise, and trust; 

Yet have of man no flavlsh fear; 

Ueim-mber kings, like (hee, aie dust, 

And at oto* judgment must appear. 

Ihit \imie, and its holy fruits, 

I'lie poet’s siiiil— the sage’s sense, 

These ale ex'tited ultrihutes. 

And llicse deserve thy levereuee, 

Hut, hoy, remember this, e’en then, 
itevcie the gills, hut not the men ! 

Obey iliy p.ireiits — they are given 
'I'u guide our iiiexjierieueed youth; 

Tvpes are they of the One in heaven, 

Ch.'isiising but in love and truth. 

Keeji ihvselt pure — Sin doth deface 
'I'lie beauty of our spiritual life; 

Do good to all men — live in peace 
A ml charity, abhorring strife. 

The menial power which God has given. 

As I have taught thee, cultivate ; 

Thoii caii'-t not be too wise for heaven. 

If thou dost humbly consecrate 
Thy soul to (Jod, And ever lake 
111 his good hook delight; there lies 
'I'he highest knowledge, which will make 
Thy soul unto salvKlion wise. 

My lillh' hoy, (lion cuiist not know 
Ilow strives my spirit fervently, 

How my heart’s fountains overflow 
With yearning tenderness for thee! 

God keep, find strengthen thee fcom ain— 

God crown thy life with peace and joy, 

A nd gi ve at last to enter in 
The city of his rest 1 " 

We are much mistaken if Uiis of the most tourfiing: portions of 
beautiful paasa<?« does not equal, in Goethe’s Faust The flow of verse 
its exquisitely simple pathos, some is quiet and melodious, like the run 
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of Kilver waters, slipping nwny over 
tlieir pebbly bed. 

Tiu? poor Sebolar is lelt alone to 
his dying meditations. It is diilieult 
to refrain from large (juotation — but 
we are restricted, and must do so. 


[April, 

The Tempter who, It appears, has 
visited him for some time past in tin* 
persoiiiH(‘Htiou of a Philosopher — 
an e^prtt now enters; and, 

after some gloziiig talk^ enquires, — 


T/if Serm Temj^ttrtions. 


“ 7’// 7- II ive you perused the books I left with you? 

>(‘7. L 1 have, and like thtun not. * 

PtMs. Indeed, indeed! 

.A IV ihrv not full of lofty orflument, 

Arul Imruiiiij oli)^ui‘nri* ? r,ir a stroiij; soul, 

D.i|it!/>d in the iuiinoital welU ol thuii);iit, 

Thi*y nnist be lood. 

Sr.'ivl. I’ardon top, sir, 

Tbfv iiiv too Sipepiou<» ; they gloss over t‘i*ror 
AVitb tiii'ifl covrriii^, u liirh itf not hkt* truth. 

Oil, i^iMMhcin tint to young und uniont iiiitids; 

'I'lify will niiNltMd, atul mid pontound. 

IV'Hides, among tin- S.igrH whom \ou bo.ist of. 

With tb’ir proud iifuihm v^l^ue^, run >•* fnid 
A joiiiM', iiobln', loltoT idi.nartiT, 

]Mon* iiiiiocfiit, and yrt io'*iv tillfd with wisdom, 

Than tht* laud .Frsiu,'-' — digiiifti'd. yet huinidr; 

AVariiug 'gainst sin, and \rt lor siniirin dxing! 

Pf'jh‘>. Wtil, pass ihi* iiipti >w hat way you to the murals r 
iSV7 >1. And whriT is the I'tupiaii p,od»» ol morals 
to that, will- ii a |r\v ivohIs nt I lorth 
Unto tin* C'hii<'tiaii, — • Do }♦• so to otheis 
As yp would tiu-y should do unto f * 

And whrip, aiuottg the tahlrs ol your ports, 

AVlii( h \ou piwnid veil thp divito'st truths, 

I’ind ;iou the pruitrur Ih'odjgal routiug hai k 
l,nto hiH 1 ath*. r's bosom; — thu*) to show 
God's If. VP, and uur t « h.lioriship to hnii ' 

A\ hriv do llu’V trarh us, in our lOftny iivods, 

To lift up oiil how'vfl, hrtfkrii ht'aifs to (»od. 

And call l»!M! l athvi Lpa\i* iiu* as f uiii ; 

I am not ignorant, though my Iparnifig lia 
In this small book^rioi* do 1 a»k lur inoiv. 


PlitlfX. Ciunp, comp, tny fri»?nd, tbiw is in«'re declamtition, 
Yfiu ha\e misundiTstood both thi*m and mp, 
lh*iiir out thv prrois — you ahull linii me ever 
Open unto uuriviction. 

>■' 7o/. .See my wtwtp — 

A I. w shfut homs, and T must h«. with God ; 

And yrt y*m ask me to evolvr that long 
Tiitangirmi-iil ol subllpst sii]d*istry ^ 

'J'his IS no Ineiidlv putt: JJut I cniiiure you 
(iivp not your soul to vain philoMipliy: 

/i'he drooping Ghrisiiari at thp hour of fln.^th 
Needs other, ini;;hticr wisdom than it yipldi*.” 


Among various lurea, the tempter now forth the glorious anticipa- 
tion of an immortality of fame, which failing also, he hastily interposes. 

“ Philos, — ■ -Not to bo great— 

You do miatake my drift— but greatly uaeful : 

Surely you call not tbh unmeet ambition I 

Schol, Sir, had the will of God ordained a wider, 
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The Serrn Temptations, 

A iKiliIi'r fplifMC of on eiirtli, 

II<* would luivr j»»vpu m« stn'iijjih, and hcnltli> and power, 

I'or its iit-r(iiri(distini*>nt. 1 iniiririnr not 
'J'h.it iiitli* Itu-s la'cii dtuiis litil ruilicr Him 

\\ tio litiH iiu‘ to do that little: 

Aui! die <‘otueMt in lii'i sulliident merry, 

Wiiidi Itji'i voiu lisalrd reward above my merit.’* 

Afior sfimo fartluT iippotonl trial, with him in that liour. Aft«r some 

thn lAil One is jiiially hatlliMl. find inorit Holeinn meditation, and tender 

11 ‘iiieh “ alujsliftl ; ” and tiie poni* releieiiees to his absent, widow^ed 

Seiiohir is ouce intire left ahiiie, as iiioiher, he kneels beside his pallet 

ho patliotirally prays, “ to die in bed,” uiid prays— 

peace j” and the peace ot Ood is 

" Sf /\lii>l;;lny (rod* IttoU down 

I jM)!! tijv liM'ldr Ml uiKl ' Mii'U;;llu’li hiui! 
ti(\i> jiiiii tIu* \it'ti.rM rriiwii — 

/viid b-t Ii 4 il Iriitli Itf 4I11U * 

Oil' liuw id liiy 

T!i‘W |hm) 1 . bow iici-dy, >t.itii('d with Mn ! 

li 1 W .’.i'l i I'Tlti'I ill 

'! iiv biu^diMu, aiiil lH'bui<l (liy f;u ♦* * 

Lsii'jit »b«>u 1 * »l»'riu» il i»u', I bad 

\\ itlioii! kiuuvb'd^r, to tlu* {ii.ivr! 

1 01 tins I birv** l iu f, «*h ibl-U <ria'ioU‘- ()is»‘ ! 

Ai,d N^ill "urt!) sa\»— - 

1 Id*..-* iii*‘** !*>r tbr litr u bivdii thou hast clowned 

\’t. jli» lo'M'i -*-iidHu; L' <♦<•«! ; 
l ot pb i^^ul * that u (M c Idtiiid, 

1 tk*' way-’.itir Ibiwus, iii ijuii't s*ditu»ir — 

1 ill*'*.* ill**' lor tlu' I i\r lh.*t Wat* b*'d oVi me 

'riiioijtj]* ilw ufiiU \»'*rs i>| Mil.nirv, 

I i-.a b.*N l>r*'ii. Ilk* I hitii* r\ * 1 1 I'tifi*; tMilh» 

111'' iiOub*. tiu' i'Ui|*liaU JlULr*! ol iu\ \*iutll. 

Oil, thou ' that liiii' d tio* Jiioihn \s heart br-l'»W, 

JSlol.UII ll ill Its VViH' — 

Voi uu'iuuiui; i;ivr it J*iv. and praivo fur liravinrss. 

I JJt j, ills hovh o/t fits ht’d — hts Mother enUt's futrricillt/, 
Ahuhtr. Ala-s, jn\ sou ! and am I roine too late?” 


“ Stldl Aloilirr, f.iirwidl ! 1 hoar the hravenly voices ; 
They rail! J * .uiimt stay, rarewtdl! faivwoll ! ’* 


The clinir of spiiitufd voices pours 
forth a dyinir reijuieni, and thus 
closes this totichiin^ diarnatie poem, 
the first of “ 'fhe Seten 'feinjita- 
tions our ahstrai t of which, imper- 
fect as it is, has enu:roKsed so lavj^e a 
proportion ol our narrow limits/ihat 
we can find rmun for no more 
than a few extracts witlumt com- 
ment. They may be fenrhissly trust- 
ed to tlndr own pleading, wdtii all 
those who have poetry enough in 
llieir hearts to seize upon those 
** lights from heaven,” that escape 


common eyes, and unpoetic heads. 
Onr first scrap shall be a soliloquy 
of Thomas of I'orres,” the hero of 
the second lemptation — alas 1 we 
should rather say — the victim. Ac- 
cordingly, as our paper holds out, a 
few fiagrnents from the ex<|iiisitely 
beautiful lyrical pieces with which 
these poems are interspersed, shall 
succeed — and so — speak, Thomas 
of Torres I far advanced already in 
the road to perdition — but not yet 
hearb seared and wholly foraakem 


“ Thomatn. Ah, I remember well 
There is a little hollow hei’eabout, 

Where wild brier roses, and lithe honeysackla 
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The Seven I'eMjUations* 

Made a thick bon or : *TwaJ» here I u«cd to come 
Tu rend sivcct l»otiks of witching poetry ! 

Coiiid It he I ? I changed 

T will not think this 3Ian, wa» once that JJoy : 

The thought would drive me mud. 1 will but think 
J once knew one, who cjilled this vale his own ; 

] will but think 1 knew h merry boy, 

And a kind genlle father, years ngone, 

AVIio had their dwelling here ; and that the hoy 
Did love this lonely nook, and' used to find 
Here the fii>t nests of summer; here liid read 
All witching books of glorious poetry ; 

And thus, that as the boy became a youth, 

And gentle feeling strengthened into passion, 

And love became the poetry of life; 

Dither he w'aiidcied with a girlish beauty, 

(fathering, like Proserpine, sweet meadow flowers; 
And that they sate beneath the wild biier ro'‘ 0 . 

And that he thus did kid kiss that maiden^ cheek, 
The tirst time as a lover ! Oh iny God I 
7'h»i was the heir of Junes. A brave hoy, 

A noble heal ted boy ! lie grew a Mai;, 

And what became ttf him ? ila ! puss me that— - 
M^ould that / hrtt’fc i ot what became of him ’ " 


Id the third pot^m, ‘‘ Tho Pirato,’ 
ting^ by her slet^ping ]ov€*r 

** Little waves upon the de< p, 

Murmur soft when thou dost sleep; 
Gentle birds upon the tii'e 
Sing their sweetest hongs for thee ; 
Coidirig gales, with voices low, 

In the tree-tops gently bl{»w'! 

Dearest, who dost sleeping lie. 

All things love thee, so do I ! 


Edalh an ludian Maid, siogH thus, sit- 

** When thou w'oU’st, the se.i will pour 
'frcasiires tor thee to the shore ; 

And the earth, in plant and tree, 

Hriiig forth truit and flowers (or thee* 
And the glorious heaven aliove, 

StntU* on iliee, like trusting love. 

Dealest, who ilost sleeping lie, 

All things love thee, so do I ! ** 


From the temptation of " The Old Man,” we select — (how diflicult to 
select amoDp* gems bo bright and many I j— liis daughter Margaret's hymn . 

“ There is a land where beauty cannot fade, 

Nor sorrow dim the eye : 

Where true love shall not dn>op nor he dismay’d, 

And none shall ever die. 

M'here that liind, oh where ? 

For I would hasten there — 

Tell me — I fain would go, 

For I am W'earietl with a heavy wo ! 

I'he heaiitifiil have left me all alone ! 

i'hc true, the tender, Icoin my paths are gone! 

Oh guide me with thy hand, 

If thou dost know that land. 

For I am burdened with oppressive care. 

And I am weak and fearful with despair ! 

« Where is it — lei! me where ? 

Thou that art kind and gentle — tell me where ? 


Friend ! thou must trust in Him who trod before 
The desolate paths of life ; 

Must bear in meekness, as lie meekly bore 
Sorrow, and pain, and strife* 

Think how the Son of God 
Those thorny paths hath trod ; 

'J’hifik how He lunged to go, 

Yet tarried out for thee the appointed wo ; 

Think of His weariness in places dim. 

Where no man comforted, nor cared for Him 1 
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27ie Seven Temptations. 

Think of the blooJ-like svveut 
'With whiih Ilis brow was wet ; 

Yet how He prayed, unaided and ulune 
111 that great agony — * Thy will be done ! * 

Triend ! do not thou despair, 

Christ from Ilis heaven of heavens will hear thy prayer! ’* 

** RaymoDcl,*^ the next tempted, succumbs to the tempter, and angelic 
voices raise for the lost departing soul, the following lament:— 

** A fiong of mourning let each one take up t 
Take up a song of wo— 

The spirit is gone forth to the unknown. 

Yet mightier pangs to know! 

“ Oh thou that wast so beautiful in youth. 

How is thy glory dimmed? 

We that in gladness hymned 
The kindness of thy early love and truth, 

Shull vve not mourn for thee, 

Lost from our company, 

Oh erring human soul I 

“ Take up a song of wo, 

A song of mourning let each one begin ! 

The spirit is gone forth, 

Staiiu'd with mortal sin ! 

Oh star, shorn ot thy beams. 

How U thy glory gone? 

Since from the living streams 
Thou burst, a t'hiiiing one ! 

In blackness of thick darkness wandering now» 

Through night that has no day, 

Through pain that has no stay; 

W'andcring for evermoie, 

Lost, lost, ui t thou ! 

" Oh spirit vexed with fears, by tempests tost! 

Oh new born heir, of unihought misery ! 

Long shall we mourn for thee, 

Troni our bright company 
Tor ever, ever lost !’* 


Though “ Philip of Maine” — " and 
the sorrow of Tli<*roHa” (the last one 
of our cliief favourites) are yet be- 
fore U8 — we have not room for 
another sample — we have been too 
greedy of beauties, to husband out 
our limits fairly — one word before 
we part with our fair aulboress.— 
Let her beware of the spite of 
and look to those she loves 
dearest, through whom the cunning 
spirit is well aware he may wound 
her most effectually and we have 
heard from good authority that ho 


has been observed for some time 
past prowding about the purlieus of 
Nottingham, in the character of a 
republican philanthropist; seeking 
every opportunity of insinuating 
himself into the company and coun* 
sels of a person qualified to shine 
in far better society, whose guar- 
dian angel will yet, we trust, in 
conjunction with the angel of his 
home, defeat the machinationa of 
the enemy, and send him howling 
to his place. ^ 


NOTE. 

We cordially agree with the kind and discriminating commendation be- 
stowed by our amiable and enlightened contributor on The Seven Temp- 
tations/' In a few months or so we Intend speaking for ourselves, more at 
length, on the merits of Mary Uowitt. To her muse we have more than 
cither once or twice offered the tribute of our praise^ though hut in few 
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words ; and we cannot allow that the slightest blame attaches to us, for not 
having yet indited a comprehensive critique on conipositionH, which we 
have perused with very great pleasure, in common with all lovers of poeti- 
cal genius. We really were not aware that Mary llowirt bad been ** au 
honoured and honouring contributor to the Magazine ; ” but if we bad been, 
most assuredly we should not, on that account, have one hour sooner re- 
viewed her Poems. Our work is neither a Montlily nor a (jiiai terly Review. 

We have given no pledge to the public, to bring i»eforeif., without delay, 
all the poetry ut the age, as each new wi»ik ot wofth, great or small, ap- 
pears; on the C(uitrary, “ the liver glideth at its own sweet will*' of our 
inspirations; and with us thtTe is no knowing wiiat an liour may biiog 
foiih. We often think tjf many dtdighiful ihiogs of whicli we do not 
choose to speak; and while people are .saying, “ Oii iit» I he never mentions 
her — lu*r name is ne\er heard,*’ the ones kinuv not that our hioirtHare 
even then inditing a good matter respecting the object id‘ ibeir peevi^]l ad- 
miration. That we love poetry we Know — that w. undeisiand ii we think 
— that we do it justice in (»ur pages even our emuiiles aiKiUiU ledge, if 
indeed we have any enemies — vvldcii f«»r some lime past we have been 
(li^posed to doulkt — so gentle unvaids ns has iieen tiie Piess, Tlmay have 
happened that our political opinions — or rather life- deep conv ietioos-™ have 
sometimes disinclined us lo be veiy lorvvaid in oor piai'^e of the iiii'iatijro 
of those whose principles regaiditig ('huieii and Suite, nnd many ot the 
institutions of social lire, vm* think dangerous or peiniciou*^; and if so, we 
confess that the fault lies lightly on our conscience. l5oi iviiat i> tlie name 
of the Periodical that has betm, on the vvhol(‘, more generous and inoie just 
to genius than our own y Let our omi'^'^iotis, nei.h cs, or (»\ rt siglits be pouit- 
ed out to us ill a kindly s])irif, .‘ind in a Kindly' i. it .-hall all s|je)» suLVe-iions 
be leeeived ;in<l act<‘<l on, proiided iliey run n./f conetej to -.e-rioj leeiji.;rs, 
which we will never .saciifici*, eitlnu- fnun fear or tavtuir. How m 

our contributor’s crilb’ai aequainrarn'e to bring a ,:**nei;d iliaige ot exclu- 
sive fav<iiiritisni against .Maja, berau^-e ot a single hU[»pused iiistano of 
neglect, in the face of a hundted iri'-tances ot \\,iimest piaise bestow i-d by' 
her on tin* prodiu lions nl tlmse v\ bo lov^d not, till thioi, the lusllin:; (if lier 
green leaves, briglit though they be in ]>frerinial spring, tiinl LMisteniug wiili 
dewdropH, tliai inoriienlly evnnis}!, without one set ruing to peiish among 
all that iiiullicude of purest peai U ! Of vvlur-'e l«4me sue ue enviini-. V lir- 
fore whose sUr do \vr \vi>b a cloud tf» gatloi - Vain, iiKb'rd, v\ oold such 
wi.-h he; but our delight is t(» --ee every lumiii.uy utKiuiimed i»y vapmu — 
sotletred but by its own lialo ; ;.nd h.oi v\<' ihe povvet, tiom tin* t.u e of 
eveiy one tiiat shines in the sKv' would w f.iio di^siprite ail ohseuration — 
by a breath. Ni'ver was tie ie a mi-.* la'dr mistake th.in tot a Oiitic 

to imagine lliat lie can exrd.i iiim-jdf by low ♦■ling a Poet Then li.e l*oet- 
eHsenl Pur we love that feminine N«.un. W ho c.m spej»}\ di^pai agingly of 
them, “ and hope to be foriiu en Tlieir surnames iiave all beeoinO 
))ieasant to our Sf-rise — their < luistian names nois'ic to our sou). JoaniiA 
Haillie ! I'tdicia !it‘m.iTi-! Maiy Miiuod ' (’aM/iine Lelltia Lan- 

doo : Mary Dovviit! d lie ink diop liaogs ir< mbJing io <mr peri, as if <b*si- 
r<MiH to let down some other nuines on lio* fntp* i ! and, lo ! one has hgiiied 
itHeJf into leltiu’s 'whi(di we shall not wipi^awriy — Montague ! 'l iiiuigh 

as yet tiie niHiden doth touch the haip sitings with no anb .-s hand, that 
obeys but falteiiiigiy liie tiidding ot a heart in its sioip!i<’i;y tine to natuie. 
Write down geniijs! But, indeed, the flay lias gone by fm- all Kueh vain 
imaginatioiih; and are we claiming moie tioin oui due in a-king, if homo 
Bharc of the praise of having expfised their vanity may not he auiibuied to 


('iiaisTocin:ri Noutil ? 
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The Type of Prometheus^ 




Tutferidtje^ TIertSy Morvh *7th^ 1835. 

Sir, 

I NKKD notromind you of theattomptft which havo boon rnado in late 
yoarH, to reiidiT that hoaiitifui drama, the “ l*roriioihoU8 Bound ” ot i’K'^chy- 
lus, an auihoriry for that kind of Maiiii hoMii ihoory, which has boon unfor- 
tuofitfly loo favouriuj a lopic with one oi the inoht fiiiccchslul schools in 
inodorn poetry. It appears to mo, how'over, lliat the deeply mysievioui 
lelic of antiipiity alliifJed to, is fully as capablo of being viewed in a light 
iavourable lo Revelation as a^aiont it, ami that it is tpiite as waiTantuble 
to lay stress upon certain passat'cs v\hicli iniLdit seem to support the great 
truth ot (Christianity, as upon others, which jieiKons of an opposite opinion 
sonM'liines tpioie us militating ttgainst the system of revealed religion* 
iVihaps wlint 1 mean to express, will appi^ar more clearly if you recall to 
niiml the concliidirig part ot l^ord Byron’s Ode to Prometheus, It is by no 
ni:’ati.s my intention to be so presumptiii>us as to cross Uinces with the noble 
autlior ol lliiii povveiful lyiic. 1 merely wisli to show that, two diilieieiit 
jM'isoiiH may \iew' the same subject in two very dUlcieiit lii.his, and lo make 
c ( « nViM lo rescue -Kschylus iioni the daugiT of in ing ranked iiieti ievably 
t.s a i V 

1 am. Sir, 

Youis obediently, 

J. F. Hollinu?. 

Tct^v ulyjov rtgace ui n T^6(ri'i>cx 
«v TUfV raiv 

T eJ; ff^ftvy}\T6v U6>,i7v 

r uu-^{ Tu^^rdpcv fldvYi* 

yPsdif/L From. 


■ Titi: TYPi: or mtoMETunrs. 


}^{Li uiiri* np<iri hl^ o-u'. h of puin — 
fVifi'ri'<l hy tlir rrHluring i liain — 

'I ni II, witli eiirr;:i('s uiis]MMir, 

By ♦•h«‘h warrifuf 

Wtjih* tin* dark and lurid sky 

jMorkrd his veiridrsM aj;«iiy, 

\'iar by yrar, and day i»y day, 

'I'bus tiiv 'I'iiundrivi 'h virtiin lay; 

Vet, amidst lii*i derprnln^ unrs, 

Vision*! of the futiin* rose, 

Coitiin;; hours, iiilt'iisidy briciit, 
l).i//i>nj4 that pt'opln'tic si,*hi, 

WjoTi llie ifit'ii ol ivi’OMj; should roasp, 
And tho captive liiid ndrasi*. 

And the nveiii^er'n arm, displaxed, 
Wuik the expectant Miireieri* uid. 

O’er the pnmtrate force ot ill, 
(^otiqueror, and to vainiutsh still. 

Child «d prom iive—. heir ol’ jiower— 
Fleeting phantoin — witheniif; flower ! 
Thou, w'ho«e little life may seem 
As u weak and fever itih dream, 

But whose feeble dust shall rise, 
liaised in strength ’neath purer iklM I 
Idiw I behold tby being; here 


l't::nivd i»y tlie Aific SPti. 

Ijiiuii.mcc, pi'i'^iM'sc and Idind, 
"VViijli.n^ down iliv snliji'il mind; 
Sill, \v|it...c .id.iniiint MIC ilwiin 
M"Kch tliy ii‘'in<; idVoits v.iiii, 

I’.ib- Ycmoive iiiiMiollifd by rest, 
Vnltiiic id tliy Idrcdinp breast— 
I'lii'oned in \\ »sd»»in’s siditude 
These till* iiionrnin^ prophet viewed, 
\\ ith an oil ti’ei'wbHmin;: foiaie, 
.’spccdiiit *»u tlicir dcsiineti course— 
But amidst Itiat scene of ntfibl 
(.'uiiu* a I'.tirit and dawning' liliiit. 
Ami n viiicc, wlmsc accents idear, 
liani: it|ion hiN ravished ear — 

As ihr iniinic ol' tiie idatt 
'When the Winter’s wruili U past, 
Trlliujf ot n throne destroyed. 

And u Ldi^hting cur.se inuiie void. 
And a heaven-deHcended seed. 

Sure in promise — tried in deed. 

One whose calm and holy sw'ay 
Barth with blessing should obey. 
And tb« mind by guilt oVrthrown, 
A4 tbf Lord of hoaling own. 
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Gathered to his fathers, long 
Earth hath held the child of song, 
^Vherc the rippling Gfla laves 
Listlessly, her land of graves : 

Hut the dawn, whose golden ray 
Gleamed across hi-* desfi't way, 

We have seen, iindiinmed and bright, 
Kindled into noontide light— 

Prince of Evil and Despair! 

Ruler of the realms of air — 

"Whose unceasing work of woe 
We and all our race must know, 
Morning's fair but fallen aoo, 

Lo ! tby victor course is run. 

Yet no arm of earth alone 
Shook thy pride-exalted throne, 

Nor from the Tiryiilbian bow 
Pled the »haft which laid thee low— - 


Jiy the lorn and jityless life, 

Struggling uith the tempter's strife; 

Ry the prayer at midnight made— 

By the bitter cry for aid — 

By the scourge— the thorn — the reed— 
By the sinner's crowning deed— 

By the lubt forgiving breath — 

And the agony of death- 
When Moriah's holy mount 
Saw unsealed the promised fount— 

And the shrinking sun was veiled— 
And the earth with horror quailed — 
And the iiuoiilidc night was hurled 
lltiyless o’er a guilty world— 

Thus the glotious work w'as done, 

And the atoning ci.ntest won— 

And the captive thrall set free, 

And the deathblow dealt on Thee * 

J. P\ lioLLINGS. 


Dear Sin, — I now send you, according to promise nearly two yearn old , 
Home three-score transiations from the Anthology, some dozen or so from 
Theocritus, and a few from Homer. You ahould have had them, had it 
seemed to be your wish, last spring; and 1 had the MS. pocket-book in 
which they are scribbled in my carpet-bacr, all ibe while ] was suimweriiig 
with you in the Forest. Indeed, I made several of wbat seem to myself the 
happiest of my attempts — if aught from iny qiiiil may be called happy—nor 
shall 1 seek to doubt it, since versions of mine Irom the beaulilul (iieek 
have smoothed the brow of Christoplier North — at Tinnii’ h. While you. 
honoured sage, angling by liie edge of “ Still Si Muiy's Loch,” tvere all 
the while seen to stand double, man and shadow,” 1 tvas mentally trans- 
fusing into the best English I could, and according to your own true prin- 
ciples of translation which you have so philosophically explained, a few of 
those lovely lays,” which, 1 confess, never had sotinded so sweet in my 
ears, till I iieard them recited that morning by your own silver voice in the 
bower of the widow’s garden. Do, I beseecli you, sir, those Seiies 

of articles in wdiich ail scholars delighted, nml ibou>aijds, who were not. 
scholars, till you made them so by your exijuisite disijuiniiions; and may 
I hope t*» see again embalmed in the cloaresl amber of your genius ilie 
golden flies — or should I have said flow'crs, which 1 have gathered from tin* 
profusion spread over many secret places in the old world of imagination ? 

1 am, Dear Sir, 


Thistle Street, Edinhurgh, 
January 1, 1835. 


Yours affectionately, 

WiLUAM Hay. 


1 . 


LOVE GROVE. 

(from CROTIUS’ ANTriOLOCY.) 

This Ji Love Grove, where all these stately trees 
Arc waving softly to the gentle hn i /e. 

Here dewy meadows many a floweret gemi, 

And viok'ts put on their diadems; 

Here from these nipple^, raised in triple row, 

The Naiads' boon^ pure crystal waters flow ; 




Translations from t/ie Greeks 

And near these glades, where soft-haired Dryads stray. 
The aged Iris sails the time away ; 

Here, amid fertile vines rich olives grow, 

And all the lawns with purple clusters glow : 

Here, all uruund tin* tumful bird^ prolong 
Their notes responsive to Cigala's song. 

Stranger, pass nut ; thou need’st not much implore^ 
Hr re Hospitality keeps open door. 


11 . 

(MELEAtiER.) 

Koit netXif tcuXiu 'TtuXh^ T. A. 

l\iOi* out to Hflindora, nml mix that sweetest name, 

^Vith the strong wine — ngaiii — again — n^oia— with loud acclaim ; 
TiMt rosy wreath in IVagram-e steeped, which yesterday she wove— 
Pl.iee the memorial on my brow, memorial of my love. 

And see— the ainurotis rose"* weep, beeaii'^e her glowing charms 
No loiiger «varui tills throbbing breast, but Ideas another's nrnii. 

111 . 

(PAUL TIIK SILENTIARY.) 

Ow T« — It. T. A. 

No gracious boon i-, life, if vexing cares 
M'hiteii the temples t\itli thin hoary hairs. 

Be mine emnvjh — sinee loo tniieh golden store 
Always corrodes the iriaddencd heait the more. 

'i'hence better oft, aiiiid this mortal strife, 

In poverty than riches — death than life. 

Since thus it is, on Wisdom Ax thy ga/e, 
llets tby hem t's wishes, hem be all its w*ayt. 


IV. 

(llY MELEAtiER.) 

A»t’o^:SiTI r, A. 

Flower-sijipiug bee, ^ly ha'^t thou lately pvesl 
J'or the spiing ilowei'N, iny Holiodtira's breast ? 
WouliNt th<tu insinuate th.it thou there did’st meet, 
>Iuch of love's Iditer in that bosom’s sweet? 

Vea— yea — 1 know it all — go, loving liee, 

Tbou need’st not tell thy jo)!» or griefs to me. 


V. 

(mAUCI S AUtihNTAHll’S ) 

TO A nLAUKIlIRU. 

Mijxst* — it, t. A. 

No more, sweet iiierle, pour out iliy plaintive lay, 
IVrched on the oak's enibow'criiig, leafy spray ! 

'J'lint tree’s thy foe : the vine much rather try^ 

Which rears its sea-green, shady foliage high. 

'i'hcre Ax thy steps, and to its leafy bower 
Let thy sw'cel pipe its liquid descant pour. 

Bird-lime from oaks, hut grapes from vines they lake ; 
And Bacchus loves thee for thy music's sake. 

TI. 

(rARRIlYLlDES.) 

tx^ine HyK/rrpo rtg ayr t. A. 

While from the strand his line a Asher threw. 
Shoreward a shlpwreckedi human head he drew. 

VOU XXXVIl. NO. CCXXXIV. 2 X 
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Transiathnsfircm the Greek, 

His moistened eyes soft drops of pity shed 
While ga/i II*; on the bald and triinkless head. 
No spnde he had : but white his active hands 
Scrape a small grave amid the yielding sands, 

A sti'uv of gold there hitl he found. Ves ! yest 
Heaven will the just man's pious actions bless. 


(PALLAD\S OF AI.EXANDUIA.) 

Mr^iVtTi o Tfi^ns — «. t. A* 

'riic poor man never lives, nor thcreft*re dies ; 

7'be living wretch is but a corpse with breath, 
lie that has weahh, and all that wealth supplies^ 
Alone tiiide life in life, and death in death. 

VIII. 

(antifatkr ok sioon.) 

Tout*) toi. nS — *• t. A. 

Tears, tears, Artemuliu n'-- tears were shed 

O’er thy young cuise, while thus thy mother said-— 

“ Vain were a iioithei*'* pangs, — a father's joy. 

Vain were they all,— the pyre must have our boy: 
Vain our delight— just Usled, when it lied 
Away for e^er— to the cruvd dead. 

So soon cut otf, my child ! — and must we sea 
Nought but ihy urn and dust— instead of thee I ” 

IX. 

(ni vNn«.) 

iKXxiov fiipQv — ic. t. A. 

I mourned with tears Theionoe my wit**, 

Yet found leiicf in my surviving boy. 

But, ah ! him too hath fate bereft of life, 

And WO', of every hope of future joy. 

Gram, Proserpine, a lather’s last reiptest, — 
f)h ' lay my infant on its mother’s breast. 


X. 

(avtipatkr op STDON.) 

OCk in h>.ynuuxi, — x* T. A. 

Orpheus, no more ^halt thou, or beasts, or rock.i, 
Charm into motion, — or the listening oaks ; 

No more the rattling hail, the blustering wind, 

The drifting snow, .shall thou in slumber bind— 

Or the dark-heavi ijg ocean '» angry riwtr 
Soothe hy thy music. — Orpheus is no more. 
Alnemosy tie’s bright daughters inourned for thee. 
And dotihly mourned thy fate — Calliope.* 

Child of the dust, thy child of dust why weep, 
Since gods from death their offspring cannot keep. 


XI. 

(JULIAN THE ACGYPTIAN.) 
O'ufpux fctr K«As — x. r. A. 

She that was called the Beautiful — (su named 
More from her virtues — though for beauty famed.) 


* Hif mother. 
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Translations from the Greeks 

Is dear] ^alas ! the spring of every grace 
1 h rh'ud : — lovely all in mind and face ! 

A Venus to her hasliund,— ralliis she 
To all be!>(rlcH,~.Ho armed in chastity. 

Is there a heart of stone that would not mourn 
Her — from lier hushaiid’s arms, hy mighty Adcs torn ? 

xtl. 

(SATVRU S THVIMX’S.) 

F.t'lTAlMI ON ARlSTfON, A DANCING GIRL. 

H x^GTuXcif Ag<W<e> — t. A. 

Aristion, who skilfully eould brat 

To sound of ( aKtanrts her airy 

lleneaih the piue.-— and tt»ss her lucks on high, 

Kindling beneath the tlute*s blithe miiistrelity,— — 

She— who three nips suceessively hath quaffed 
Of powerful wine, — each cup .i single draught— 

Rests ’rieatli these elms • — Oh ’ n«*er will she delight 
In love again, — nor revelry by niirbl. 

Farewell, e< static joys I since Aths wreathed 

That head — where lloweis there fragranre often breathed. 

XIII. 

(vr.ATIilAH THK St IIOLIAST.^ 
jLth TrarUfTg^ — k. t. A 
Tlie fruit of Bacchus in profusion spread, 

W'ith luitigled dai'ce and revelry we li'ead ; 

I'he boundless juices swell the grisliing tide, 

On vv'hose rieh sweetness cups of ivy ride, 

Kike boats, from vvliich the hasty wine is quarlvd^ 

No Naiad warnitng the nnteinpeisd draught. 

'While heautit ol lihodauthe’s radiant blush 

Bedims the sti'earns which Iroin the w ine- press gush— 

Ah down she stoops, and every hosom eharins. 

AN'hile \'enus toi'tuies. and while Bacchus warms. 

IJv showers Ijjs bounty till it overflows : 

She hope alone, and nothing else, bestows. 

XIV. 

(t’ARPIlYLIDF.S.) 

M*j JC, T. A. 

^'’iew not ?/!// tomb with pity, passer-by, 

No cause to weep for me — though doomed to die. 

My ebildren's rhildi en,— three in wedded life, 

Shf my ctieval, my moat loving wife — 

All mourned for me : nor death, nor fell dUcaso 
Tore from iny bosom, or my dandling kuees, 

A child of mine — and when at length 1 «lept 
Life^a laai tweet sleep, all stood around and wept; 

While with lihatioiia and due olTeriiigt given 
They winged my spirit to the gaiet of Heaven. 


XV. 

(unknown.) 

Ai3i)s #*19 rvAiwiP— »• r. A. 

My youth’s rich harvest cropped in all its bloom 
Hath Adee hid in this anoestxal tomb. 
fSy virtuous mother^ and J^therius movraa 
Ms their Rcfinusi who In vain was horn ; 
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Translations from the Greeks 

So premature in learning;, old in tiune, 

A snge, thougli still u youth, to Styx I came. 

Weep, stranger, when these mouint'ul words you see, 

A father thou, — pcrchiuice a youth like me. 

XVI. 

(STATYLLIUS FI ACCUS.) 

OX A FOrXTAlX DEDIC ATED TO SILENCE. 

SiyijVflts ei^vcrxi — x. T. A. 

Silence. In silence draw. 

Siriitujer. For why ? 

Silence. Pray draw no more. 

SlrtiniiCi". Why ? 

Sifenre, To the silent I my sweets allow. 

Stramjer. How peevish ! 

Silence Taste — more peevish than before 

Thou'lt find me. 

Strnnijer Hitter ! 

Silence, What a babbler thou ! 

XVII. 

(anti PATER or SI DON.) 

Tiov TS W£^C<SXlWT«f KUXXd; S-i0 X. T. A. 

Where is thy stately beauty, Corinth noir, 

The iTowri of towers that proudly gemmed thy brow ^ 
'riiy tempb's, hoiiAes, matrons, — all the throng 
That swuifiK'i] in inyii.tds once — tliy streets along? 

No traces now thy former power recall : 

Gaunt war, oh ' liaple'ts, hath dexoured thee all : 

We Oceana Nereids — whom no might u'erihiows, 

Remain sole halcyons of thy many woes 


NOTE. 


Wr have given a feiv delightful apenimens of our fiiend Mr llay'rt 
Pocket-book, and hope to be? able, duiing eunimfir, to ride and rann'ick its 
sweets. Why does not Mr Merivale give us another volume of his Antho- 
logy V Till it appear, we bhail not continue our Series, for forestalling and 
rograting is our abhorreiire. In our hands are many versions of (ireek 
Epigrams by correspondents ; but they are almost all of Epigrams that have 
already appeared — some of them in a score of English dresses — we mean 
successively — in Maga. That will never do. W'e must attempt Theo- 
critus soon ; if we do not — we shall at least exhibit some beautiful pictures 
from him by Mr Price (of Hereford), whose fine scholarship has frifijiienily 
embellished our work. To the Odyssey, too, we hope to return in a few 
months— but despair of showing any version euual to Mr Chapman’s (<jf 
Trinity, Cambridge), of the Loves of Mars and Venus, Will he execute a 
few passages more in the Spenserian Stanza ? We dare not venture ou 
Pindar — perhaps some bolder and more skilful spirit may— and with all 
our admiration of the accomplished Carey, we think he has not iiniiate.d 
the majestic motion of the Theban Swan — or Eagle — we know not which 
of the two birds he oftenest resembles in his flights. In our First Double 
Number we hope to give a Translation-— and one that Mitchel himself will 
admire— of one of the Plays of Aristophanes. There is one distinguished 
Christ- Church mao, to whom we owe a letter about that greatest of all 
C^omic poeta — but we have not his address. Why will not the English 
Universities contribute more largely to Thb Magazine ?— C. N. 
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No. II. 


THE grand junction. 

Air — ** Potatoes yroiv in Linwricky 

('oME reach thy fist in fellowship^ ^oud neighbour, unto me. 

And try if Wlii^ with Kadicat can for a while a/^ree : 

'rhe BillingH^ate we used of late let either aide forego; 

We’ll hiuk each minor difFereuce, and li^'ht the common foe. 

(’unie rally, lads, both Whigs and IVids, and lay the Tories low. 

Among you some are high and drj*, and finical and fine. 

And grudge to march through C'overitry with folks like me and mine : 
Ulnckguards with Hankers, Lf^gs with Lords, will make a motley row; 
Vet sink that minor diflereiice, and join to fight the foe. 

Come rally, lads, both VMiigs and Rnds, and lay the Tories low. 

W'e know your small and silly souls, how tiimining and how tame, 

!n all yotir aims and all } our ends, Mind, impotent, and lame; 

Such poor poltroons that to a goose you scarcely can fcay bo! 

Hut w'c’ll forget that dinVrence, and light the coimnon foe. 

( ome rally, lads, both Whigs and Rads, and lay the Tories low. 

Voti think us rogues and cut throat dogs without a grain of graco ; 
l or treason, or for arson fit, for any tMug — but place ; 

For why? you say your hands are clean — while ours are but so, so. 

Vet ne\er heed the difference — but join and fight the foe. 

(<ome rally, lads, both Wiiigs and Rads, and la> the Tories low. 

Here’s Irish Dan, the beggar ntan, who sports a pretty tail, 

A id all its live-aud-forty joints are wriggling for Repaid 
Lord John and he may not agree, how far that game should go, 

Vi t let them sink tlieir diffeience, an<l join against the foe. 

i'ome rally, lads, both Whigs and Rads, and Jay the I’ories low. 

Here’s Roebuck, ripe for fire and fun, at home, or o’er the main. 

And busy now to make a row on (-aiiada’s fair plain : 

Spfing Rice with him may haidly choose sediiiotrs coal to blow. 

But let him sink tliat difference, and fight with us the foe. 

('ome rally, lads, both Whigs and Rads, and lay the Tories low. 

Your sect pretend they’d still defend the Cofbnet, the Crown, 

AVliile we should think it meat and drink to melt the baubles down : 
Yon altar fain you would muintain, while I would lay it low : 

But sink that silly difference, and face, the common foe. 

('ome rally, lads, both Whigs and Rads, and lay the Tories low. 

Our road’s the same — though not alike our purpose or our pace ; 

To purgatory you would lead— I to the other place : 

You seek but to reform, you say— tvhile I would overthrow ; 

’Tis but a trifling difference, so fight with me the foe. 

Come rally, lads, both Whigs and Rads, and lay the Tories low. 

And when at last the fight is past, and victory is won, 
then shall see, if we agree, what next is to be done; 

A scramble for the spoil, perhaps, may make some chret flow. 

And by and by your late ally may turn and prove a foe. 

Yet, meanwhile, lads, both Whigs and Rads, come Jay the Tories low. 
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3So. HI. 

we’ve nothing to lose. 

Am— “ lluntiiuj the llate^ 

O I what a prospect, bow ])leaRant and cheering now, 

Cant and corruption are vanishing fast! 

Clouds that have loured on our house all are clearing now, 
Radical Rule is approaching at last! 

I'he I'ories defeated, — the \\ higs fairlf cheated, 

Will show our friends seated,— wherever they choose | 

Hence iviih dull quiet, we* re ripe for a riot, 

We’ve all things to gain, and we*ve nothing to lose. 

Nay, ne\or doubt but with wondrous facility, 

ICvery snug office our leaders will cram: 

Strange, if at least they don’t beat in ability, 

All the dumb dunces of Grey and of Lamb. 

They’re none of your cold ones, — but bouncing and bold ones, 
Who’ll soon show the old ones — what tricks they can use: 

And then as to station, or stake in the nation, 

Or high reputation, — they’ve nothing to lose. 

Sugden must quit, iho’ so learned In Chancery; 

Lyndhursl afar ironi the Woo1sa<-k muht roam ; 

And while for ould licland O’Connell will atihwer ye, 

Harvey shall handle the Great Seal at home. 

Hurne with such skill in — dis‘*ecting a “hilling. 

Expects to be filling — Sir Robert IVel’s sfiues ; 

And thouirh some C4mfo«*ion should l)»‘ tlie coijclubion. 

The better for us, w lio have nothing to )<#se. 

Long, too JouiT, hau* the great been opprebsiiig us; 

Tories or bigs, 'twas exactly the same ; 

Whether coerciny, or whetliei caressing ns, 

Keeji to iliitnisehes — was for eier their game. 

How my hand itches — to lighten their hreeVhes 
Of some of the riches — Uiey^e hoarded like Jews I 
We tJien, in the seqmd, shall see ihiugH moie. equal ; 

At least, if tljcy’re not, why, we’ve nothing to lose. 

Some may run rii«ty, \v1h> oiiylit to unite w ith us. 

Fearing their ])o< kels yet picked in the crowd: 

Still there are many to join in the fight with us. 

If a due shar(‘ of the booty's allow’d. 

What, thouyh Old <ilory, — once famous in story, 

Now luriiiug a l ory, — hi» aid should refuse r 
Yet Bo wring and brothers, with plenty ol others, 

All «ons of — good mothers, have nothing to Jose. 

Out with your sponge, and a fig for the creditor ! 

Full time it is he were feeling our dutch : 

Strip him as bare as a Whig- paper Editor ; 

Many long years has he fingered too much. 

Let Governors grumble — if Bank-stock should tumble, 

Or old women mumble — at hearing the news : 

With consols at fifty — ^*twill make them more thrifty; 

At least what care we,— who have nothing to lose. 

Fill then the glass to commotion and anarchy ! 

Quick, let us hasten the crisis and crash I 
And if in the row we run foul of the monarchy. 

Surely we Rhan*t break our hearts at the smash. 

Lopping and levelling, — no longer drivelling, 

All tningb bedevilling,— these are our views ; 

W’e may in the struggle, find something to smuggle, 

At least tbere^s one comfort,— we've nothing to lose. 
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SPENSL'R. 


LEGEND Of- THE RED-CROSSE KNIGHT. 
No. Vll. — CONCLUBION. 


The light of honour and of glory 
had louff ceased to shine round the 
crest of the Red-Crosse— his once 
high heart bad been not humbled 
only but humiliated — he had “ bonr- 
ed to despicable gods — and in him 
our fallen nature, prone to fleshly 
sin, had endured the worst extremi- 
ties of suffering — shame, remorse, 
and despair. All the hero was dead 
— the man alive, and but alive— bet- 
ter than to be sunk so miserably low', 
and so degraded — better far to bo 
iusensaie dust. The virtue was gone 
out of him, as from a mildewed 
flower once, on its clustered stalk, 
the stateliest in all the beautiful fields 
of spring ; the light had left the urn 
in which it seemed to ha\e been ini- 
mortally enshrined as in a star, and 
the clay, turned to vilest uses, flung 
forth to rot among weeds; the living 
temple had been piofHne<l, and dese- 
CM'ated, and ruined— and ii seemed, 
indeed, as if its great inhabitant 
were gone.'* 

But fallen as he W'as from his high 
estate — from his estate of innocence 
into the lowest abyss of giiilr — we 
liave seen that he was not forsaken, 
and therefore we felt all the W'hile 
that he w-as not utterly lost. We 
fell, that Heaven would not sufVtr 
his soul to perish as long as the 
(■rosse had Tna's prayers; and all 
good hopes revived within our hearts 
on seeing her once m<»re by his side, 
— and them two entering together 
the gates of the House of Holiness. 
Initiated within its noiseless w'alls 
into the mysteries of revelation, by 
€»ne who had her idiarter to teach 
directly from the skies, how soon 
was the wretcirs soul, that had 
been sick even unto death, not only 
to health restored, but imbued with 
the blessing of a new life! Won- 
drous, indeed, was the change 
wrought on hia whole being before 
our eyes — but the spiriuial disci- 
pline by which H was produced 
shewed us the secrets, which all 
men must know on earth, who 
hope to arrive in heaven. Obedient 


in all things, at last he was 
made whole — and Jo ! once more 
resplendent in his celestial arms, 
the Red-i'rosse from those sacred 
shades is issuing into day, more he- 
roic far than when first he couched 
bis lance by Tna’s side — and com- 
missioned to prevail, with the aid of 
Him who is mighty to save, over the 
powers of hell and thb grave. 

No longer are we in Faery Land^ 
but ill Kden, the birth-place of ITna 
—and is not Hden a lovely land and 
a happy — einbiisoined in Paradise — 
and bathed in all beauty and in all 
bliss y It was so once — as sure as 
holy writ. But dark are the ways of 
(iod to man — and now under bis 
providence is it by day benighted 
in total eclipse of the Son of Right- 
eousness — and all the Tealni is sad. 
Dominion has been given to the Dra- 
gon — even to him who once was 
l alled the Son ol the Morning — and 
till he be slain — ICden is like 
Hades. 

After all her wanderings, and all 
her vv'oes, I na is once more witliin 
sight of her own silvan bowers, and 
glad, no doubt, would she be, under 
the pleasant shade, to lie down and 
fall asleep beneath a drapery of 
dreams. Hut, 

lli;;h tisnr now f^an it for X^oa 

fayrR 

To thinke of those her captive parents 
ilea re, 

j\iul thf'ir forwBsted kingdoio to re- 
pay re : 

Whereto whenas tlicy now approched 
in'are, 

With hurtle wordes her knight she gun 
to cheare, 

in her tnodest manner (hu.^ bespoke/* 

Read over that last line apin — and 
again — iny Mary — and believe that 
for thy sake, to our old eyes, it Is tlie 
loveliest line — simple though it be— 
that ever fell from poet’s pen In 
praise of woman’s manner— of thine 
and of Una, of Innocence and of 
Truth. 

How ahnple her encouragement 
of the Eed-Crosaet and how his 
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great heart- must have felt itself tfs* 
stored to all its heroic might by these 
few words ! — 

“ ‘ l)ear<* Knight ! asxh’Jirt' as ever knight 
was (It'S re. 

That all iUvsv soriowfs sumM- for my sake, 
High Heven bfhoM tlie trdious toyle, ye 
for me take! ’ ’* 

l^ever till then had Uua’s lips told 
so much of her life-deep love— their 
music now In holy unison with 
llie light of lier eyes — and what dan- 
ger would appal her chainpion after 
'^he bad said to him — 

* The .eparkeof noble enm^o now awake, 
And hti'ivc your exrelhnt hilfe to excell : 
That yo v\L*rn»«n* ronoiAiind iiiuko 
Above all knights on Karth, that btilteill 
uiidtiituke.' 

She pomt‘5 to the brazen tower in 
W'hich her parents are impiirtnied — 
the watclimaii on its top waiiiiig for 
glad tidings, that are now near at 
hand. Nothing can he imagined 
more dreadful than the firht sight of 
the Dragon : — 

** With tliiJt they heunJ a ru iijiig 

That r-t ayie tvitli terror tilled wjdr, 

And lii.l uneath to ^llake tue stt'diust 

ground. 

Eftsowtn s that dreadful dragon they es- 
pyde, 

‘‘tivfht he lay upfii the sunny 
Mde 

Of a great hill, himselfe like a great hill : 
Hut, all ftn sonne as he fi tun far dtscryde 
Those glistrii**: arnies, that heaven with 
'ight did fill. 

He roMsd himselfc full blyth, and hastned 
tlu’in untiil/’ 

The peiftict calmness of the Red- 
Crosse is nobly shown in the few 
following lines — and so is the fear- 
less obedience of Una. 

Then bold the knight hi« lady yede 
aloof. 

And to an hill hcrselfe withdraw asyde ; 
From whence she might behold that bat- 
tuilles proof. 

And eke be safe from dauager far de- 
scryde.” 

We have heard Spenser blamed 
for pausing to invoke the Muse, at 
the moment the monster is moving 
“ full blylli *' to devour Lis prey. 
And, perhaps, before an encounter 
between man and man, such invoca- 
tion migld have been out of time and 
out of place*, though sanctioned by 
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the greatest authorities. But not so, 
when in an allegorical poem, a knight 
hghta a dragon— and we need not 
now say— what dragon. From the 
begiiiuiug we have known tliat all he 
continued to do and suiVer was to 
prepare us for this final encounter 
and overthrow. The sunny side of 
the great hill, on which the dragon 
lay stretched, himself like a great 
hill, was rein(»te — he had roused 
hitnKelf “ full blyth’* as he “ from 
far descried those glisttirig arms ; 
thougli “ he hastened” towards them, 
some time elapsed ere he was close 
upon the Ctiarnpion. I'he Poet 
partakes of the coiifidenc** of his 
hero, and of the laily “ withdrawn 
aryde ” — his imagination is exalted 
— and fears not, during the approach 
of the monster that was aiising on 
an eai ilupiakt*, to exclaim, 

“ Xr.w, () ihoii Mend ziui'st 1 l’:h u- 

t*!! daiiic, 

Fayi’t' yini't' of Pi.u l us arul hN jtgnl 
hr} lit', 

'rill* rwjii.Nf of tiinr nii.l i.mii**. 

wilh im- 

HtUt tall IMOM’ ! 

lie calls upon her to inspire him 
—not now with ln*r mightiest rage 
— for such iuspiiation he may ii«>t 
need, till lie essavs to sing of wars 
yet unfought, 

*‘ ’Tivivt ilo»t r<»U'y (iueviiR nuil 

Taj Tii n 

meaning, historically, Queen Kliza- 
beth aiul ibe King of Spain — which 
song, when finished, shall be ** a 
work of labour long, and endlesso 
prayse ’’ — but for 

A while to lett down that [haughtie 
string, 

And to my itinrs thy second tenor 
rayw, 

That 1 this man of (rod his godly artnes 
may blaze.** 

From our trance, brought on by the 
magnificent diction of the invoca- 
tion, we are on a sudden aroused by 
the instant advent of the Terror. 

** By ihii, ih<! dreadful beast drew^nigh 
hand, 

Il.ilfe dying and halfe footing in hU 
haste, 

That with his largeiiesMe measuredftnuch 
land, - 2' 

And made wide ebadoiv under hie huge 
waits ; 
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An uiountaine duth the vul.'ey overcaNte. 
Ai»|M'o( hin^' lie reared high ufure. 

His body iiion.stiou!), horrible, and vaste ; 
Which, to increase bin wondrouii great- 

nrs mure, 

^\^is s\vu!ii with wrath and ]ioysoii. aTid 

wiih bloody gore." 

Sublime; — »o haith Upton — an Mil- 
toirs Satan joiirneyiujj lhrou"h tlio 
vast guif beiwt'cn beat on and lioll. 

** Xi^h fouriJiiNd, (iM he fores 
'I'l fading the crnih' coii'ii.'leiice, half on 

Hall dying. ’* 

No vvlu r*^ rise in pootry is thorn 
stu-h a dirairwl tira^oni. Ynt what 
»M hf liKt-y Nay, ymi imist tell us — 
for u»‘ no iin t;^<‘ <»f him on tin; 

n linn of our e*yo. Nfiilier are we 
^o'njj to <)nof,<* tin* stan/a*', in whirli 
lo* shows Us linil ton or and ohsni- 
ijiy alt* htiurroH tif t)jo stihiime. 
A!^ at uure a ro;ii iiJL% hUioous soiit;(l 

tlo* air, ati i shaKovS I'ht* i^round — 
whemo' or i'loiii wliit fotninir vve 
kiiow not, any uioie than we knew, 
duiiny^ one diojnlful minute, one 
day tliirty years iii;o, on a llighhiid 
moor, whence or fioni what came — 
t'oMt agioNsl, and then a roar, as if 
ii great (jU.f.;miio had hoist — but it 
uai the voo’e of a hull, all of a slid- 
4 l(‘ii inu<l(iene<{ in the solitude. A 
hill is s< "II stH tching itself up on 
The sid<' of a hill — and not only alive 
but “MmIi*' — ail alariniiig syrup- 
loin, y/f, though !mll fl\ ing and 
half fooliug," is still a hill ; nay, 
Jie waxes huger as he iiearis, and is 
as a inounlain o\ei shading the val- 
ley. Is not that exaggeialiou V Yes, 
it gross exaggeraiion — and there- 
fore entire iruili. Kor fear makes 
inounlains of moleliills.and supposes 
lliat seas not liigher than houses 
miiie the sky. i5ut was Spenser 
afraid of the mere creature of his 
imagination? Yes, he was— for it is 
only of mere creatures of imagina- 
tion that men are ever afraid— and 
then fore are all poets cowards. 
That Edmund was one in this case 
no w'onder, for docs he not tell you 
that die Dragon, 

Whii h, to iiicreaM hit wondrous great- 
lies mon*, 

\Vii«t swoln with wrath and poyson, and 
with bloody gore ? ** 

But the Red-Crosae was not afraid 
<— m t lie— for he beheld the Dragon 
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just as he was— and untroubled, 

“ ’gan fayrely couch Ids steady 
spear.” Nor was Una afraid — not 
for herself, we mean — no, not even 
for “ him, her lion, and her loid.” 
.She knew her enemy was about to 
die. Clouds take the shape of dra- 
gons — then why not hills ? But now 
the dragon has no longer the look of 
a living hill, but bath taken his owu 
apptilling paraphernalia and piopor- 
ttons. 

** And over all with bia&eri sculc'^> ivas 
armil, 

T/tUr plated cotc of intoele, ho couched 
iiearc 

'i h.it nought niote jicicc ; ne mI::hL his 
Ci.rsi* hr harmd 

With dint of iswt'i'd, nor push nf pointid 
i*prrtrc . 

Wliitli, ."in l uglp, Hti-itig pray app^'ar.’, 
H*^ aery plinnes doth luii/** lull iinlily 
diiibt ; 

So Nh.ihrd he, that horror to h* .irr ; 
Foi, a'ttlM* clashing of an anion 
S n h noyse his rouzed scales d» 1 »•! nil u' to 
the knight. 

*■ Hi-* ll.icgy wingey, >\bcri forth hr dM 
display, 

W^-rr hkr tuo sayh's, in W'hlch the bil- 
low wynd 

Isgutbrred full, and tvorkoth spp< dy way : 
Ami ike the jirunes, that did bis pint’oiis 
b> ltd, 

Wiic like inayiJc-yardcK with Hying can- 
vas 1\ lid ; 

Willi which whciias biiii lUt the ayre to 
beat. 

And there by force unnonted puHsage 
fynd, 

The chiudcs befoie him HeU.l for UiTor 
great, 

And all the Hrvem, stood still umn/.cd with 
his threat.'’ 

It is not easy to decide which is 
the more turmidahle— the tail or the 
head of the Great Dragon. 

** His huge long tayle, wowiid up in hun- 
dred fuldep, 

Docs overspM’d his long braa-scnly back, 
Whose wreathed boughteM uben ever be 
unfoldes. 

And thick-entangled knots adowu docs 

•lack, 

Bespotted as with »bicl«Ics of red and 
hlacka, 

It sweepeth all the land behind him farre, 
And of three furlongs does but litle lacke ; 
And at the point two alinges Infixed arre. 
Both deadly sharp, that aharpeat ateelo 
•xceeden tot*” 
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Suffice it to say of hie head, that the 
mouth 

“ Wytle gaped, like the gnesly mouth of 
Hell;*’ 

and in it were ranged tliree ranks of 
iron teeth, 

III tvhirh yett trifkling blood, and gob- 
bfts rau'. 

Of lute ilevouvinl bodies did appeare ; 

liiseye*=i, like blazing shields, burned 
with wrath, 

** As two brtiad beacons, sett in open 
tiel.K, 

Send foi th their fiamev fai* off t<» every 
shj re, 

And ivannng give, that enemies eoiKpyre 
'With fis e and >woui the region to invade ; 
So darn’d his eyne with rage and raneo- 
rous yre : 

But far within, as in a hollow glado. 
Those glaviiu; latnpes %vere sett, that made 
a dreadful shade.” 

Painting ! Puo ! w'hat is it ro poc. 
try r Michael Angelo liirnself could 
not, for tlie life of him, puiut a dta* 
gon with a tail “ that of three fui- 
longs did but little lacke.” Vet we 
ku(>w the power of shadow — and 
how a dragon mij?ht be elougated in 
gloom, out of which, ever ami anon, 
were to be discovered u[>hea\inL^ 
billow after billow— with a dead aea 
between — ol bark with scales all hor- 
rid, portentous in luri<l light, (»vvijifig 
not the sun for its source, but iimat<? 
wdchiu thoiiie infernal coii.s — cal! it 
n<»t liglit but fire. But lu‘re tbeie is 
no shadow but what he himself has 
made — on a sunny hill Ijo had been 
lying — and on a sunny plain he at- 
tacks the Red-C‘rosse. Our imagi- 
nation has been viMied by a success 
eion of images, each of wlccfi has 
aggrandized the visionary Munster 
by the effect of Home new terror or 
horror tliat could not have all coex- 
isted in him before ibe material eye 
— and thu«, instead of one jiainted 
Dragon, in one posture — which is all 
Michael Angelo could have hJiowxj - 
Spenaer shows us a succession of 
poetical Dragons, that arc all, never- 
theless, one Dragon — “ the same, but 
<ih! how different!”— the same only 
inasmuch as they all breathe of 
hell ; and that ia a principle of unity 
that blends together in our Imagina- 
turn a Dragon with a tail '* that of 
three furlongs did but little lack," 
and a Dragon whh no more tail than 
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an ape— that is, no tail at all- After 
all, there is nothing in this wide 
world of ours — tlie only world worth 
seeing— the world of imagination — 
like winged words. They are om- 
nipotent in their creations over the 
accidents of time and place and all 
other accidents — they alone <*ouId 
show that idea — “ his stature readi- 
ed the ijky.”' 

But lu ! they encounter— and the 
horse and Ids rider are overilirown 
— what ctiuld they less V— by him 
who with iiis tail had swept three 
part** of the stars from heaven. Hut 
the Red*tTOHse had imt been tum- 
bled from his saddle, nor had tlie 
spine of his steed been snapped — 
ULd 

** Both horse muJ man up ligbily 

and renewed the combat. That ct? * 
lentiul swoid, of keener temper tloin 
ever steel drew from ibe cold I'.bro’s 
lUnid, though yet it pieiced not 
tiiose scaly folds, astoundcil the 
great dragon. 

“ I'Ai '•f'lUiii; r<ic«‘ I'ltj/l.injM tin- fni hum 

lu’-.iHt. 

‘To hf* of su» ; 

I'oi' itrVff* frit In'- inquiM'ablr bo^Ht 
So wniulroMH tuvis* tnoji ii.nii) iMifiii 
wit; lit . 

Vh brt»l hi* prov’d ihr powri* oi‘ tiiafjy ;t 
piii.'tHaut kiHLhi." 

I'he draijon we saw had wiiii;^ — 
‘^flrtircy wuisres” — wbirh. wlicn fordi 
he did ihetri display, were *■ like ivv o 
Hails ami what vulture on I matin 
bred, what condor on the liimalaya 
rhlge ever Het such sails as those r 
So iie resolved to take wing, and to 
soar aloft, but not alone. 

” I.oijg he thi’iii bore above ilu* sijtiji'rt 
plaiiiv. 

So far as cvvj'Iihii bow a sb.'ilc may sriid. 
Till Htrujrjihng atronj; did him at la^l tmii- 
straifie 

To let ibein dowiir bi*f«i>; his i*nrl : 

As linganl hatikn pr<*suiriiii|;r to roiit<*nd 
With havdy I'lwle, abovt* his liable mt^ht. 
Him wearie pounces all in vainc rluih 
spend 

To truMse the prey too heavy for his IlifiliC, 
Which coming down to ground, does five 
itselfe by fight. 

“ He so dimixed of his grypiog grosse, 
The knight his thrillant tpeare again 
awayd 

In his bras jdated body lo cmLosse, 

And three meiCs strength into the atroake 
be layd, 
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Wherewith the stiffe beame quaked as 
aifrayd, 

And glauncing from his acaly necke, did 
glyde 

Close under hinleft wing, then broad dls- 
playd : 

The piercing eteele there wrought a 
wound full wyde, 

That with the uncouth smart tb«* monster 
lowdly oryde.” • 

The Red- Crosse wounds him un- 
der the left wing with his spear, 
whereat 

He rryde a« raging sens are W'ont to 
rore. ” 

Tiie dragon draws out the weapon 
W'ilh his claws, and 

“ forth flowed freah 
A gushing river 4>f biarke gory iduod. 
That drowned all I be land whereon he 
stood 

and the poet audaciously adds, 

“ 'I'he strenme thereof wouhl drive a 
water-mill.’’ 

By a stroke of that writliing tail the 
knight is unliorsed, hut (piickiy re- 
gains his feet, 

“ J'Voin 4df th4‘ earth with dtirty blood 
ilystuituMi/’ 

and hews away at llie crest, that re- 
hut-H eacli blow like adamant. Yet 
sucii is the toniieut of the wound 
Iteneath his left wing, that fain would 
the Dragon ily, but cannot rise from 
the ground, lie then, hraying with 
anfifuish, sends from Ins oven such a 
scorching flame, that it sears the 
knight's body through Ids armour, 
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** That he eould not endure so cruel cace, 
But thought his arms to leave, and helmet 
to uiihioe." 

Had he done so, he had been lost ! 
For what knight ever dung aside the 
armoury of faith, and fell not beneath 
his foe into death and perdition ? 
The fery thought of such sin for a 
while weakened him — while it 
strengthened the power of the fire 
that consumed his vitals. 

“ Not that great champion of the ;inti4]ue 
woi id, 

Whom famous poetes verse so much doth 
vaunt, 

And hath for twelve huge labours high 
vxtold. 

So many futies and sharpe fits di<l haunt, 
When him the poysoned garment did eii- 
ehiiunt. 

With Ontaiires blood and bloody verses 
4*harnid ; 

Am did thiM knight twelve ihonsatid do- 
loiiri daunt, 

Whom fyrii* .M4*ele now burnt, that erst 
him ni m<I ; 

That erst btni goodly arnid, now most of 
all him barnul.'' 

That last line is surely full of many 
meantngH, and methinks wo C4>uld 
discourse on tioun till that slow, hut 
not dilatory, finger, now pointing to 
twelve, hh(»ul(i touch one — the most 
solemn figure on the dial by night — 
by day the most cheerful ! But we 
h*ave your own heart to indite to 
itself the homily — and the higher 
that liearl be, the liunibler as it saith 
“ Amen I ” Verily these things are 
a my<itery — and now art thou about 
to read of a mystery greater than 
tliein all. 


“ b'nynt, wrarip, aoiv, 4*nibi>ylcd, giipV4Ml, brent, 

With hf'Ht, i4iyle, wounds, :irmps, Kinurt, and inward fire, 
'J'hat nrvrr man atirh miHrhipfrs did lormvnt ; 

Death belter were; death did be oft dvhire ; 

But 4ieath will fiever come, when iiredes nMiuire. 

Whom nu dismayd when that his foe bciudd, 

He cast to suffer him no more respire, 

Bui gall his sturdy sterne about to widd, 

And him so strongly stroke, Uiat to the ground him feld. 


** It fortuned, (as fayre it them befell) 

Behind his backs, uuweeting where he stood, 

Of auncient time there was a springing well. 
From which fast trickled forth a silver flood, 

Full of great vertuea, and for medViiie good : 
Whylome, before that cursed dragon got 
That happy land, and all with innoeent blood 
Defyld those sacred wave% It rightly hot 
The Well of Ulfo $ ne yet hie vertiice bod forgot t 
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“ For unto life the dead it rould restore* 

And guilt of siiifull eiirues cleano wash away; 
Tho!M>, that with sickiiense were infected Bore, 

It could reciirt'i and aged long flecay 
Keiirw, as one were borne that very day. 

Both this, and Iordan, did excell. 

And til' Knglish Bath, and eke the (.German Spau 
Sv (MU (Vidiisie, nor llebrua, match this well : 
Into the same the kmght hack overt hnnreii fell. 


Now can the golden riuebus for l» stcepe 
Ills fitritf lace in billowes of the west, 

Ai.il iiis f.ilijt steedes wutrid in ocean deejo*, 
iiile,'« fi oni their ioiiiiiall labours the) did test ; 
AN’IitiU that iiifeiiiiill itioiister, having kest 
Iii> wi.iiii* foe into that living well, 

("an hi.;!' iohanrice his broad diseolmii ed hivst 
All* \e 1 is \\oii*ed piteli, with loiiiitiMiance tell, 
And his yi'on wings, as victor ho did divell.” 


Ti.n vi‘\l tif I’to! You Lave read 
ot it ill R<'u‘iaiio:;s. “ And Le 
SM'.r.ved me a luiie river of water of 
ill'.’, tle.ir as ci yi>Ui, proceedinef out 
of ilie ihioiiti of Gvid arid of the 
L-iml*. Ill ll;e midst of the hlreet 
of it, ai,d on either fide of tlie river, 
wsm th* IV the tiee of life, which 
i^.re tiviho nrtniier of fruits, anti 
\U‘U] (I her fruit ev^-ry iiioulh ; and 
t'.e h.;V!fl of the ttee were for the 
J ■ if the milioiis xxii. I. 
A;.d you i(ixi*'mher John iv, 10: 
“ T]i:.u vvouldsi h'tvi' a'^ked of him, 
a;;'l he ould h'ive tiivt ii thee liv- 
iaj \vr»rer.” And verse 14 ; “ Tlie 
vv'a'er thfit I fliall t^ive him shall he 
in Jii.o a well of water hfiringing up 
into eviiiasting life.” The Kuight 


is aftc'r wards railed *' nt^w-borii i” 
tliat is, reijeneraied by baptism la 
the well ot life I 

And i.ow fares it now' withTnfl,“oii 
a hi.l wiilidriUMi," now that it seem- 
eih as it her Ked-f ’rosse had fallen, 
never mojv to rise, and that all was 
lost - he w as about to perish — 
lliat her par'uits w ere to remain im- 
prisoned till lliey should die— and 
ilial she herself was utterly undone Y 

hat t'ould she do but — pray 'I'he 
sun was goiiiij down — ilie sim sank 
— ^^\he sun remained long away— and 
ibe sun arose — and all that time I na 
was in prnym’ ; and her prayers wvre, 
li( ’aui. flow jierfectly beautiful 
the passage ! 


** ^Vhich when hi’i pcuslvi* lady saw fn.ni foirc, 

(j . c.it w(‘*‘ HiJti Miriow did h« i v»uh* a'lsfiy, 

As wi'cuini: the '•ad cud «f the waiTc j 

And gun to highest Gad cut. rely pray 
'rijiit hin'fd chaijiict* fiom het to tunic away ; 

'VVitii foMcii hands, utul knees full lowly bout, 

All night she w .tell I , lie om c adowtir would lay 
Her dainty limb'i In her sad dreriiucnt. 

But praying still did wake, and w'aking did lament. 

“ The morrow next gari candy to appeare, 

That Titan ro>c to ruruic his daily race ; 

But eandy, cre the moiTow next gaii renre 
Out of the sea fairc Titans dcawy face, 

Uj» the gentle virgin from her place, 

And looked all about, if she might "py 
Her loved knight to move his manly pace ; 

For she bad great doubt of bis iiafcty, 

Since late she saw him full before his eiiimy. 

“ At last she saw, where be upstarted brave 
Out of the well wherein be drenched lay ; 

Ah eagle, fresh out of the ocean wave. 

Where he hath lefte bis plumes all bory gray, 
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And deckt himselfe with felhers yoiitbly gny, 

1/iko eyas hauke up mountH unto the skies. 

His iiewly-buddt'd pineons to assay, 

And mnrveiles at hiinsrlfe, stil as he flies : 

So new this new-boriiu knight to batull new did rise. 

Whom when the dainued feend so fresh bid spy. 

No wonder if he woiidfed at the eight, 

A lid douittrd whether his late eiiiiny 
]t wrie, or otlit'r new supjdied knight, 
llf now, to pruve his late renewed might. 

High hmndishitig his bright draw-hiiriiing blade, 

I’pon his civhtfd sralp so ssore did smite, 

That to tile Moill a yawiiirig wound it made: 

Till* deadly dint his liiilled Nences all dismaid* 

“ I w.iie not, wbeiltiT the revenging steele 
\Ven* liai dried with that holy water dew 
AVhereiii he fell ; or sharper edge did feele ; 

Or his li..j>(i/.»‘d hands now greater grew ; 

Or other seeret \ei1ui* did ensew ; 

Kis iievrr eould the lone of fleshly urme, 

Ne molten mcttall, in his hlood einhrew : 
r<ir, till that slownd, eould never svight him harnie 
Hy Mibtihy, nut* ^lighl, nor might, nor mighty cliarnte." 

Hut not yet is lli<‘ Dragon vaii'iuish- 
c*(l — and the Ri‘d ('iot*He, ere he tiain 
Ihf \irtory, in to he d in tire. 

The mortal etinir i*< once inoi(‘ trans- 
fixed into Ilia slionldcr, \Nliile his 
body ia enveloped in folda voluiiil- 
noui>, till 

“ Inflam’d with wiu’ii, his n!t,ing Idaile 
lie he fir, 

And Jstrooke so struiifc,!}, that ihe krrotty 
string 

Of his Imgr 1"' <j'i le asoiidi r I'U Ite ; 

rise ioiiits tin In-! Ill' In sv’d, an i but the 
^tn^ p him li-fLi'. 

“ Hart lannol ihlnl’** whal outrage and 
what erii-^, 

With fowle mfuiildied sinoake and flash- 
ing tire, 

There giew a goodly tree him fairc beside, 
lioaden with ftuit and ap|ih'tt rosy ledd, 

As they in pine \eimi!iun had heen dole, 

Whereof great vertueM over all were redd : 

Tor happy life to all w'hieh thereon fedd. 

And life tke e\erla^ting did befall : 

Great God it planted in that blessed stedd 
With his almighty hand, and did it rail 
The Tree of Life, the crime of our first fathers fall. 

** III all the world like was not to be fownd. 

Save in that toile, where all good things did grow, 

And freely sprong out of the fruitful! grownd, 

As ificorrupted Nature did them aow» 

Till that dredd dragon all did overthrow. 

Another like falre tree eke grew thereby, 

Witereof whoso did eat, efuoones did know 


7’he hell -bred beavSt threw forih iitilo the 
skier, 

That all was eovered with darki ' s »• d’l'i- ; 
'J'hen fraught with raneour and ii>g(>i,,i l 
yre, 

Up cast at once him to avenge (nr all ; 
.'Vrid gathering op himsrlfe out of the 
mire, 

With his uneven wings did firrcely fall ; 
Upon his suniie-hright shield, and grypl 
it fast withall.” 

The monster is muiilated of a paw 
that still clings to the goltlen hhiold, 
and in hia agony again cipircbscoi cit- 
ing (lame from his hellish entrails,” 
w'hirh the Red-Crossc caiiuot en- 
dure, and fallH backward iu the mire, 
•• with dread of bhamc sore terri- 
fied;'’ wlienlol another of the greater 
mysteries. 
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Both good and ill : O mourtifull memory ! 

That tree through one uiuii's fault hath doen us all to dy I 

“ From that first tree forth Aowd, an from a well* 

A trii lJing ittreaiuo of batme, moat voveraiiie 
And (Uiiiity deare, whirh <m the grmiiid {(till fell, 

And (>^t'r^lotved nil the fertile plnine, 

A-*! it had deawed bene with timely ralne: 
l.ite and long health that grariou.s ointment gave; 

And deadly wounds could heale ; and retire Hgaine 
'fhe >rncele*4se corse appointed for the grave : 

Into that same he fell, which did from death him save. 


** For nigh thereto the ever-dnmiied hetist 
Durst not approch, for he was deadly made. 

And al that life preserved did detest ; 

Vet he it oft adventur'd to invade. 

By till's the di'oiiping Dity«light gan tn fade, 

And yield hin rowme to »a<l eucccediiig Night, 

Wlio with her ^ahU* mantle gnn to shade 
The face of Earth and w*ayee of living wight, 

And high her burning torch set up in 1 leaven bright. 

When gentle Fiia saw the second fall 
Of her deare knight, who, weary of long fight 
And laint through lossi- of blooil, rnoov’d not at all, 
But Jay, as in a dreiime of deepe delight, 

JJcsrneard with pretious halini', whose vcrtuoiis might 
Did heale his woundes, and scorching hen: alay , 
Againe she stricken was with sore ud’i igtil, 

And fot his safetie gan devoutly pray, 

And watch the noyous night, and wait for ioyous day. 

“ 'I he ioyous day gan early to appearc ; 

And I'ayre Aurora Irorn the deavvy bed 
Of aged Tit hone gan herseltV to rear** 

M’jth rosy cheekes, for shame as hlmdiing red : 

Her golden locks, for hast, were loosely shed 
About her ejires, svhen I na her did marke 
Ciyuibe to her uharet, ail with (lowers spreil. 

From Ileveii high to chare the rhearelesse darke ; 

With niery note her lowd fialnie.s the mouiiiing larke. 


“ Then freshly up arose the doughty knight, 

All healed of hia Iturten Htiri woiindcs wide, 

And did himselfe to Imttuile ready dight \ 

^Vhose early foe uwalting him beside 
To have de\<iurd, feo Moonc as day he spyde. 

When now he saw himselfe so freshly reare. 

As if late fight hod rnnight him danuiifyde, 

He woxe disinaid, and gan his fate to feare ; 

Nathclesse with wonted rage he him advaunced oeare*** 


No commentary is needed here by 
the Christian reader ; yet it is plea- 
sant to hear the pious Upton, in his 
simple and solemn style, speak of 
the spirit of these stanzas, ** I'he 
reader,” says he, “ knows that the 
scene of action is In Eden, and that 
the Knight, emblematically the Cap- 
tain of our Salvation, is come to re- 
store Lost Paradise ; who, after his 
SECOND fall, is to rise victorious over 


death and hell, and to lead captivity 
captive.” These two trees, the tree 
of life and the tree of knowledge, 
are mentioned particularly in Gene- 
sis ii. and ix, and who does not re- 
member Milton^ 

** And all amid them stood the tree of 
life. 

High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 
Of vegeuble gold ; andy neat to lifi^ 
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Our death) the tree of kno^vledgc, grew 
fast by; 

Knowledge of good) bought deal* by know- 
ing ill.” 

This tree of life, shadowing out in a 
figure everlasting life, is mentioned 
in Revelations, ii. 7. “ To hiin that 
ovemuiieth will t give to eat of the 
tree of life, whieh is inuhe midst of 
the paradise of God;** ^iid again, in 
RevelatiouH, xxii. ti. “and the leaves 
of the tree were for the healing of the 
iiatioiih.** “ This passage of the Re- 
velation,” says l-pton, “ makes the 
whole allegory very plain ; and hence 
jnay he explained why Spenser rails 
tin* tree c»f life ‘ the rrinie of our 
liist father’s hill,’ ’ — an expression, 
we perr»*iie, w hich Jortiri think** un- 
intelligihle — and asks, rather aiigiily, 
u hat it meatis. Wartou, loo, seems 
at a loss ; hut I pton rdwei ves^ “ that 
hy a kind of metonymy, that is ap- 
plu'il to the tiee of life wliirh hekmgs 
to man ; and it inear's that ttee, 
whic h was made rriniinal tor us to 
pn‘sun»e to reach, which was jwo- 
hihiied to us through the <*rirne of 
Adam. And he goes on to say well, 
tliat as .Spen-cT keeps nearly to scrip- 
ture, and preserveH ail along iiis alle- 
goi y, so likewise, as far as his subject 
allows, he loses not sight altog<*lher 
of the legeinJaiy history ol M ( ieorge, 
of whom it is related that tin* Dia- 
gou assaulted the knight 8o fiiiious- 
iy, tliat both man and Innse came to 
the ground sore bruised — that it 
happened a tree grew near llie place 
wlrcre the hglit wa.s, of such pre- 
cious virtue, that no venomouH worm 
durst approach iiti brauchei*— and that 
under this tree, and with its goodly 
fruit, St George refreshed himself 
awhile, and then returned more vi- 
gorously to the battle hat a di. 
vine power in that of genius, thus to 
unite scripture, and allegory, and 
romance, not only without olVence, 
but in a poem that KtrengtheuH the 
Moiil even as the bodj' is strengthen- 
ed by some plant of eovereign vir- 
tue! And why dural not the Dragon 
approach nigh the free of life V Re- 
cauae he waa “ deadly made; that ia,** 
saith our inatructor, “ made for 
death, hell, and destruction ; not for 
life, heaven, and happiness.” In 
illustration of the awful meaning of 
^ Then fi'i^sbly np arose the doughty 
knight. 

All healed of bis hurts and woundos 

witlp,” 
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you may read Psalms, xvi. 10, ** God 
would not leave his soul in hell, nei- 
ther suffer his Hoi.v Onk to see 
corruption,” — or Hosefi, vi. 2. “ Af- 
ter TWO days will he revive us; in 
the TiiiKO day he will rai-e us up, 
and we shall live in his sight.” — and 
I Corinthians, xv. 4. “ He rose again 
the TiiiKU DAV according to the 
scriptures” — and Luke, xiii. 

“ The Tiinu) day I shall be perfect- 
ed.” We should hardly have ven- 
tured of ourselves to refer to these 
texts, had we not the authority and 
sanction of the pious Prebendary, 
whom we shall alwa} s think the best 
h^' far of Spenser’s commentators — 
and he bids us consider them, that we 
may see huw ]>roper it was that this 
fight should last to the third d\y, 
and how it could not, consistent 
with the allegory, have been short- 
ened. “ This Hoi.y Onc — f///\ Cap- 
(ftin oj iuir ^dh'ufnmy ptjflcf thvdhfjk 
stfirt/i/fOy is shadowed to us in this 
fight with the Dragon, r/r. the old 
Serpent, and Satan, for on Me third 
day (k)d sends Messiah, his Son, for 
whom he had reserved the glory of 
that victory.” 

Therefore thus Milton: 

*‘ Two days uir then-fore past, the iiiiud 
i> tlmif ; 

for Ihn* I ha\f ordaiiu-d it, and thus far 
2I.i\i* suttrn*d, that tlu* glory uiuy bo 
ihiiu- 

Of ending this great war.” 

“ Michael and his angels fouglit 
agaiu.si the dragon, and prevailed,” 
Rev. xii. 7 ; ‘that is, Christ, the 
Prince of angels. And I' pton adds, 
“ What was proper in this allegory 
Spenser has taken ; and wdiat Mil- 
ton thought proper for his divine 
subject he has likewise adopted. 
This is Budicieiit for poets.” 

The Red- Crosse now deals the 
Dragon his death- W'ound — 

Sit Uowtie hu fell, and forth his life did 
brfwth) 

That vun'i^ht into smoke and cloudes 
swift ; 

So dowu lie fell) that th* eoi'th him un- 
derneath 

Did grone, as feeble so great load to lift ; 
Stt dfivriie he fell, as an huge rocky cUft, 
Whose false fuuiidacion waves have washt 
away, 

With dreadful] poyte is from the mayne- 
land rift* 
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And, rolling downe, great Neptune doth 
dihmay : 

So downe be fell, and like an heaped 
mouiitainc lay.” 

So down he fell’* ie here four times 
repeated, in imitation of tlie same 
kind of repetition of the Fall of Ba- 
bylon, of which the Dragon is a 
type — as in Revelations and Isaiah— 
‘• B^ibylon is fallen, is fallen,** &c. 
In his' account of the metamorphosis 
of the infernal spirits into serpents, 
Milton thiice repeats the same 
w oril — 

“ Down tlu'ir arms 

Down fell both spear and shield, down 
ihey as fast.” 

Tlie simile of the rock falling into 
the sea belongs — as all strong sim- 
ple siniilies do—of course, to Ho- 
iner — and to all other poets. 

Some have said, that Spenser wants 
strength — pray, did Sampson? 
Many mure have said, that he wants 
judgment — pray, did .Solomon ? \\ e 
shall not criticize the combat — which, 
from tl»e few rounds we hate quo- 
ted, you bee, was worthy of chivalry 
in its most palmy days. The move- 
ments are all magnificent — and the 
isi>iic of all those fluctuations often 
seems doubtful, though we feel as- 
sured that the Red-Crosse will come 
victoriously out of that sea of blood. 
Romance readers — and few of u**, in 
our childhood at least, have not beeu 
so on bits of whitey-brown paper, 
perhaps, grim with formidable cuts 
of men oiitstaring monsters— bau? 
all a deep delight in dragons; which 
complex emotion, did we choose to 
philosophize, we could resolve into 
its elements, without being able, 
however, to make ourselves intelli- 
gible to any mind that bad not very 
early become familiar with the poe- 
try of him, who, “ to lonely Patinos 
banished, saw in the sun a mighty 
angel stand. ’ A dragon of any di?- 
gree moves the imagination the ino- 
ment be is seen at the mouth of his 
care, basking, we shall suppose, in 
the sun ; or should we dare to take 
a peep J^ir hen in the gloom, asleep 
among the few bones, which, after 
mumbling in his red maw, he had 
spared to devour, from fear that his 
delicate stomach might be troubled 
with indigestion, and the vapours 
people his brain with blue devils. 
But the Dragon— Great Dragon 
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— seems, as you see him issuing from 
the night of woods, to be sall\ing 
from hell. The Power of Sin is im- 
personated ; you instantly think of 
the sole Power that ran slay him; 
and when he is slain, the earth looks 
greener, and the heart leaps up, as 
if his death w'ere life to us, and man 
and nature were freed fnim their 
only foe. The Bottomless Pit ! 

Throughout the combat the alle- 
gory is woiidrously well preserved 
by the poet, though it may be lost 
sight of by the reader, or but dimly 
thought of in the stronger interest of 
a flesh and blood struggle f*ir life or 
death ; and nothing can be finer than 
the close : — 

The kni|;ht him^elfc even treml>lfd at 
his fall, ^ 

S»i huge Hn»l hunlblc a mansf it s<*fturel, 
Aiul hiH deare lady, lliat lithrld it all, 
Diiist not ai>{u‘(»ch inr diead, ubirh 
inisdeeine>l ; 

Ihit yet at la^jt, wlienas tin- dni tu!] iVrnd 
She ^au not slirre, t(ir>!ihakiitg v.iitir .if- 
iiighl, 

She tiii^her drew, and huw that 
rtnl ; 

Then Oo l ^he piaysd, and thanlit In r 
fiklthfoll Knight 

Th'it had atehievde »(> great a c«>inpn*st by 
hh might.” 

No vain glorious self-exHltalio:! 
with llie Red- Cross Knight, lie 
trembles — for the first time — nt the 
very fall of Ids toe; even liis gie.ai 
heait can almost feel fear, now that 
them is no danger; and wiiiuiut 
some such fear, there could not he 
the joy of escape from dishonour or 
death. Vna, loo, ** durst not ap- 
proach for dread/* Hut how did 
she hail the conqueror? With pas- 
sionate embraces ? And di<i she sob 
away into a sw'oon ? Spenser sim- 
ply tells us, that “ at last site Higher 
drew;” and in one liu** reveals her 
angelic Hi»irit. 

“ Then God vhc praynd, and tfoinkt lor 
faithful knight." 

Spenser’s own spirit seems now 
to be invaded by a sudden access of 
lustrofirt joy— and now is the lime 
for an outbreak of sunny song, 
such a song as in Scotland we call 
** the skriech o’ day ** — meaning 
thereby the music of ail her awaken- 
ed birds. And he exclaims— 
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** Bi*1io1d T see the haven nigh at hand. 

To whif.h 1 incune my wrarie course to hcnil ; 

Vcrc the, inuliie hhrtc, and Ware up with the landj 
The which afore is fayriy to he keiid. 

And seeinetii safe from storms that may offend r 
There this fayie virgin wearie of her way 
Must landed bei*, now at her inurneyes end ; 

There €*ki* my fcelde hiike a while nriy stay, 

Till mory wyiul .md weather call her thence away. 

• 

Scarsely had J’hcehus in the ghiorniiig cast 
Yett hariM-ssi'd his fyiie- footed teeme, 

Ne reard aliove the K irlh his tl iniirig ereast ; 

W hen the la>t deadly soioke alolt did steeinc, 

'J’hat signe of last oiithrealhed life did Keeine 
Unto the watchman on the ca«tle*wall, 

^Vho thereby dead that haleftill beast did deeme, 

And to his lord and lady lowd gaii eall, 

Tti tell how he had seeiio the dragon's fatall fall. 

“ L’l ♦rose with ha->ly i<*y, and feeble speed. 

That aged syre, the lord of all l«»at l.iml, 

And looked forth, to wei t If trew indeed 
Those tydiiige-> weie. as h" did iinder’‘tfind ; 

"Whiih wheri.is new by Irjall he out foinl, 

Jle h.idd to o]»en wyde his br.iseii gate, 

'Which long time had beone shut, and out of bond 
J^ro( layiiied in\ and jo aee tlnough all his state; 

J'or ilead now %'\ns tl.eir toe, which them lorraycd Jute. 

** 'J'hen gan triumjdnint tiompets sownJ on I»ye, 

I hat sent to lleven the ♦ t idioed report 
Of their new ioy, and happie Mciorv 
GaliiKl liim, that had them long opprest with tort. 

And fast impiisoiOMl in stegi'd tort. 

Tiien all the y>eople, as iii sidcmne iVast, 

To him assembled with one full eoiisiirt, 

Heioycing at the fall of that great beast, 

Tioui whose eteriiall bondage now they were releast. 

Forth came that nnncieiit lord, and ;igeil ijueeue, 

Afayd in :uiti<|ue robes downe io the grownd. 

And sad habiliments right well beseeue ; 

A noble crew about them waited rownd, 

Of sage and sober peresi, all gravely gownd ; 

Whom far before did man h a goodly band 
Of tall young men, all liable arines to suwnd, 

But now they laurell braunches bore in hand; 

Glad sigtie of victory uiid peace in all their land. 

** Unto that doughtie coriqiierour they came, 

And, him before, themselves prostrating low, 

Their lord and patrone loud did him prurlamc. 

And fit his feet their Inwrell boughes did throw* 

Soonc after them, all daiincjiig on a row, 

The comely virgins C4&mc, with girlands dight. 

As fresh as fiowres in medow greciie doe grow. 

When inoriiiiig deaw upon their leaves doth light ; 

And ill their hands sweet timbrells all upheld on hight* 

And, them before, the fry of children yong 
Their wanton sportes and childish mirth did playt 
And to the inaydens sownding tymbrels song 
In well attuned notes a ioyous lay, 
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And inadi* rl< li^htrull musirk uXl tin* way, 

Ujitill tlii'y oami* where that raire virgin staml : 

As fayre Dia ia in iVesh sunimeni <Uy 

iiy«’i}»lies. eiiiuun^'t) in slindy wood, 

S.jnii! some du nin, some bathe in christall llouil ; 

“ .S ) '.he behtl.I ihu'ie inavJetts uiri'iiiieiit 

Wii'a rlteareriitl vew ; who, when to her they came, 

'I'heii'.seive* to ^ruiiml witik ^rucious hiitubiesse bent, 

\:iil iier .ohn M hs ho'ioiahle iiaiiie, * 

Littiiii; to Ileven her evei J.iNiiiii; fame : 
rhi’H vu her hei^.l tliey sett a nirloiol ijrrone, 
iViid iM'ijivnetl her Iw.vi e.n nest mix! <j«;ne : 

\\ hi', in he;- se,l-resi'n»b*,^iice «,•!! iieseene, 

Divl ''Ai.uie, suih as she was^ u ^ooilly in.i<den tjueeiu*.'* 


TIvKV i: oiflilU — llO.V’ (Panvtl tilt' 

liuliMp’i ! niul, at t!n‘ snrnt* i.int*, inivv 
‘ vt*L*t I llntv v>\on.ry, ami jifi lina* 
ii'aII iuM’nirsiv; 1 

^ iiirliryln<5 ail ti^ il i- in ti.i > imr 
» .iiliily list*, ui.li “ a 1' :itt tint 
ua'^ oil laml or l»i:t tvh’<*li 

lit^ly is Mip|His«'d t.i bri‘i/ 

troiii llcavori. 'Dii'; is 
p-ietry — nor do wo iVar, on w^t^o^s- 
: 1/ sufh rviflji to thi-%k — wiJi 
I lit* poet’s ievor(‘od ilin>irator— -of 
Tito trill tii[»hani ootry into J^tu- 
- Jom. wKf’ii ilio p( opli‘ “ 
hianclios (‘f palm-tl'crs, and wont 
toitli to iiioet iiiuij and oi.ed l!o- 
**anYia/* 

Not a wou! (loos tbo U(‘tU(''rosi-(‘ 
spoak — and 1 ua — ^ho, loo, is nnito. 
'Tney are onjoyiriir tlu ir /ocl-iriu'ii 
hhppitiO'«s— liunibl** in ilM-ir 
in tJjcir hi^di . stdlo — passivt* in tho 
luinds of a whole hiiiis, and 

tviJJini? to h»' 80 adorned with tlndr 
*:! aleful ffarlaiids, booau.so by tliein- 
t^olves, under Hoaten, liad been 
lirou^Jit “ poare to all the land.”' 
Tiie \ision is as hannoitious to the 
eye as the music is to the ear, and 
all is imbued with one spirit. 

“ Torth t atue that auiiclcnt Lord, and 

Jiged (^ueeue, 

Arayd In uutuiue robes downe to ibc 

growfidy 

And aad liabilimRiits light welt lie- 
seene.” 

We regard them with mingled joy, 
pity, and reverence, as they bring 
along with them the shadow of the 
gloom oftheirloDg imprisonment into 
the open daylight of deliverance ; 
their retinue of **sage and sober peres, 
all gravely gownd,” intensifies the 
beauty of the ** goodly hand of tall 
yfujng men/’ marching far before, “all 
ituble arines to sownd”— wibdom 


uiib vnb»ur ill the van ; mirti* 
tiilly arr*)!iipai*ir,s ii»aj<‘6,fy ; :ui,i h ‘iv* 
Ml iu‘by, Mirh a b oiii.I'. 

Vuuth |)\ ilie side ol ps i\ 

to riautv* ami — for iin j>iy ir- 

li^o»o, aud I lie I rs j >y 

Wvjr'.hip ! Nori^ ihi* iMU Vtoiiu;: p Jii 
of the lo'oken by thi* lu/ i 

htro);e of truth and luaui** whir.i 
Sp'-iiHcr di>es not fear lo <lrli oj., 
any iiioj?* than would U ui :ii 

have feattoi. 

‘ \:-fl .i'.l**/ :•!! ih'* ir. ,'iy la'’, 

ihi'i ill I (idi^ labh’iio iit, 

'1 .. ih.' Lic<* <.l that vii'tor.M'in m.in, 

V. hi.ai .vii ailoiOi'.J iTutn 1! 

Ami tipun with gaptn;'; It-niM 

but v\ hi'd (hry cuuii* ivherr titu 

di.ii^oii luy, 

Slit:ti,b( dfj ihr giound in lfK)ll^t^oUl 

«*\ 14*01, 

“I hr SJ^lii ivUh \dle I'cai d; l Ihrin d'l- 

IdviV, 

Ne dur.Nt uppruch him nigh, to t> ii' h, 
ur oii/e asAny. 

Suofic iVard, and ilcdd : .•»omr fVrird, nt.d 
writ it fay lid ; 

One, tiiat %vould vvisvr tkremc thm all thr 
rest, 

Wnriid him not touch, fur yet perhaps 
reniaynd 

Suine lingrlng life within hU hollow' 
bi’cst, 

Or in his wombe. might lurkr some hid- 
den nest 

Of many dnigniieUe«, his fniiUi.l! sret’.r ; 
AnoUicr saide, that in hU eyrn did test 
Yet sparrklirig fyre, and badd thereof tako 
heed ; 

Another said, he saw him more his ryes 
indeed/’ 

Then is there that tender touch of 
Die mother’s alarm for her fool- 
hardy cliiJd playing with tlie talons 
of the dead dragon— -pefijapB not yet 
wholly dead; lor the whole people 
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have gathnrf'd around iho monstioii<) vini^ly acknowledge the divine right 
carcaHS, and iiiKigination forinH for of Kings and Queens — were they all 
herself a thousand pietureH. But like I'na’s Parents — but that may 
imaginnlion is willing to let ilienfi, not be — for they ruled in the land 
one and ail, fade away, ami to iix of h^den, and in the land ol i:^den 
lier eyes on Spenser’s picture of a Ueslored. 

Iloyal Festival, that makes us lo- 

“ 'I'hus flodusl 111! ll»»* idlke hint niwnd about; 

Tin; whiit"! tlibt In urii* kitir:, \%ilh all hii 
IitMiiK univfd wli' TP tliat rliampioii 
ATter his Uu's dfli'ii'-uunt i* diu rviftaiiii*, 
iliiik *^ond]y U's, and layn^ doi-s cntt'rtaynv 
V. iiii |iiiii(rl\ o! \ vory aii<l tjold, 

And ihinnand ihankt's hint xftddi s Ibr all his paine. 
i i)» It u i»t ti tiio il.uiubtt'l' df-ait* lie due^ tieiiolih 
Her de.iiviy doth itnliiaee, atid ki<'*>eth mantluhl. 

* And all* r tu his pallai*** he ihi-m hilm*i-«*, 

ilh slia'Mji's and ti niup* ts, and with chaiinis swi el ; 

A 'id all the way the iiiy^ius pioipb* sinj^e*-, 

Ami ui»h tlnii i:aiini'tits sir»\vfs the paved street; 

In iji't* innuntiii^ np. they ijnd pitr\ eyaunre iutA ‘1 
oral!, that rnjall piiin t‘s rnni t hreann' ; 

An 1 all the ihn^re tirttin tiealh tlieir fVet 
li.'sjiri'dd with eotly seatlott of jjie.it tiaine, 

On %vhi<di they low'»\ ^itt, and hliitit; purpose I’raun'. 

U li.it medfs nif* till their t\n>t ami ^imdly 
In nhlih was nothin:; ihitotis nor vaine? 

What needed of dainty dishes to deM^e, 

Of eimifly Hei\ii’es, or murlly trajiir.*' 

''dy nariow leaves eariiiot in them eontatne 
'I'hi* hirgt^ diNcoorse ol roiall prinres state. 

A'el was iheir nuiifier then hut hate and ]dayne ; 
ror th' untiipje world i*x«a‘>M‘ and pryde did hate; 

^neh pt ond luxnnous poTiipe is hwoIIcii up but lute* 

“ 'I'lieii, when with irientes atid diinkes of every kiiide 
’riictr Icrveiit appetites they fjtieiirhed had, 

That auiicieiit turd gnn fit oce t^iun fiiide, 

Ol stiauni'e adventures, and ol’ perils sad 
Whicli ill Ills travell liitn befitlleii bad, 

I'or to demaund vf his renowned ^uest : 

Who then with ult’nuK’e {^ra^e, and euunl’nanct: bad, 
rroid piijnt tn jMijnt, ab is bel’oie expre.st, 

DiseuuiX his voyoge long, uceuiditig bis request. 

“ Great pleasure, mixt with piUiful regal d, 

That godly king and quecne did passionate, 

AVh)lis they his pittifull adventures heard ; 

That oft they did hirneiit bis luitklesse state, 

And oftiii blame (be loo iiiquo tunc fate 

'riiat heapd on him sv many wrathfull wreakes; 

( For never gentlf knight, a« he of late, 

So tossed siras In Fortune*# cruel freakea;) 

And all the while salt ieares bedeuwd the hearers cheaka,' 

Never till that day bad the King themselves alone, nor yet for the 
nnd Queen of Eden looked on tbe kingdom his prowess had restored; 
face of that victorious man.” But but for their Una’s sake. Never, on 
they received him at once into their all this earth, had daughter so well 
hearts, and at once he became tbeir desenred to be beloved by her pa- 
son. Their gratitude was not for tents as she— forshewaswithoutspol 
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or blemish ; and, much as she had 
surtVred, never liad her face been 
darkened in a siiiizle sco'vl of Heaven. 
Heaven had no ecov' I lor one so en- 
tirely iiniot-ent ; ainl she Jiad brought 
back her bi'iMity to KdiMi, unimpair- 
ed by the of the wilderness 

and diiviiiu^ dust. But for the 
Ued (’rt^-se, her parents thought, 
what lia l become of our Tna r She 
mi.dir r.ou' ha\e been— dead ! The 
.Red t i ,>s^e bad been, indeed, n de- 
liverer ; vet we can iiiiagine bow 
liijiu!>Iy ef Idinself lie spake, and 
ibai be dwelt on bis achieve- 
uv'ids tlw'ie. bis transgressions; that 
it we are tobl afleciingly in 

a ft‘'A w ords — “ with utterance gra\e, 
and comileunnce sad.” Their ** re- 
miwurd LTiK’Sl” cloiied not in bis 
renown ; be Knew b.is own worth, 
for no noble nature i.-^ uncon«‘< ious 
«fl ii> nobility; but prick* cannot be 
in the he.art of him who has con- 
quered in tlie strcpcrih that comes 
trcim on hich ; and laurel-crowned, 
mu) liyin»i(*d, and throned, tin* (’hris- 
tian h(*io, even in tin* midst of his 
])( rfoirff'd i*‘y, loigcU*^ liOt that he is 
;i sii'Mf'r. i'liey “ otten blamed the 
TfH) in.p^btune fate” — they whom he 
had K'-ecied ; but nor fate nor for- 
tune did the R<*d-Cros'-'e Jictii^'e — nor 
At'( IjimaLTo nor Duessa; in the House 
of lloline-s be bad learned another 
\Yi**d‘>m ; *and even Tna’s self, with 
all if‘T pity and all her love, bad 
never whispered that it was not to 
bim^c'll that be liad owe<lali bissiif- 
frii'C's and all bis sorrows. i>t 
ppee.King in her presence, and in pre- 
sence of her parents, and of all those 
“ sas-e and sober peres,” and of 
youths and maidens too, undoubtedly 
allowed to as‘*ist at sucii a festival, 
we may believe that in few words 
w ere uttered some of his coufessions, 
and that there was no liypocrisy 
in (drawing the veil of silence over 
some of the secrets lliat were be- 
tween God and bis own heart. No 
need— no call — to emblazon sin and 
shame which repentance has elTaced ; 
nnd conscience, instructed by reli- 
gion, whispers that memory may let 
such thoughts for a while pass into 
oblivion. Sweet then is the still 
small voice ! And did it not some- 
times so speak, how to any mortal 
man could there be an hour of peace I 
Think of Ulysses reciting his ad- 
rentures before the Court of Alcl- 
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nous — of iEneas charming the 
court of Carthage, and fatally its 
queen. How divinely has Homer, 
and has Virgil, made his hero sjveak ! 
Yet has Spenser in two htunzus in- 
spired US with profounder thoughts 
than ever could have been known 
to the 8ou1 oi Jiim of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey,” or of him whom, 
although l.cHlhett-boru, have all 
the Chiistiun nations pronounced 
divine. Blight fabling ami high the 
8tm\v of that wandt rlug Cireek — 
and of the founder of the Roman 
line the goddess boiu. But not of 
earthly empiry alone did Spenser 
sing -of its heroes, and conqueiors, 
and king**, and kesars. song was 
of the spiritual woild — ^-hadowed, 
anti lypilietl, and symbolized ; and 
earth in his poetry is aiike in its 
happiness and its iui**ery, lobe what 
it i>. becau-e boldcn, wiih all that 
there in brealhi's, in the hollow of 
Ili'H hand who madt* tin* h< avens. 

Yet dear to Spcnsei's heart, and 
fail t»> eve^, vvi’i** iii) l«ie purer 
fant'ii ^ of the i'cnius td iljf heathen 
woritl. We have seen how* l<*\ingly 
familiar 1 m* was with ail its mytholo- 
gies; lior is he loath, but idad, to 
liken even I’nri's self, in that }jroces- 
sion, to Diana PUtround<‘<l by lier 
nymphs— his joy in tlie joy of his 
own Christian viigin puriVving to 
her purity the goddess of the silver 
liow— and imagination fondly hi ink- 
ing hack the beauty from her tm 
whom it had lavishly showered it, 
to render her from vv lio«e hrovv' it 
indeed was borrowed, still more 
beautiful than before ! 

But the KpiiitofSpensiT was then 
full of mirth and joy, when he said 
of I ’ iia, 

** Ah fiyrp D'mna in fivsb siiinnipr\ day 
BeboMi's hor nymphs, eiitaun^'i'd in 
sliitily wood, 

Sum«: wiTJiih', Romo do run, some bjithr 
in chilikthll flood." 

Hig spirit wag of more fiolemn and 
sacred mood, when 

“ Thrn oayd thiit myall perp in sober 
wi«f, 

* Di*are Sonrip 1 great beenc thi» cvllg 
which ye bore 

From first to Iasi In your late enterprise, 
That I note whether praise or pltty 
more; 
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For never livinj^ iiiaii, I weme, so wire 
In ara of drailly duunj^era was ilisirest ; 
15ut bificc now safe ye seized liave the 
hhtire, 

Arif] well arrived are, <hifih God be 
blest ;) 

J-et ilei he oft use anti tvcrlaslhuj rtmL' ** 

15y llu? profound nieauluj^ of that 
hweet htill line, Sp(*nspr*H spirit 
6c«Mns even more sanctified ; the few 
wwirds that pass between llnj Red- 
Croisse and Tiia’s father are. huiius 
what sad, tiioii^hha^ipy, fnr tlie inar- 
ririL'e may not yet ht* ; hut what arc 
si\ years to lovers such as tlo^y ? 
Tiie Hebrew who met the daughter 
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of Israel at the well, for aak*; of her, 
served cheei fully twice seven years 
— but they lived cojistantly in each 
others sight — whereas the Ked- 
Crossc ia \owed — 

“ IJio-k l»j rrtourne to that gic.it Taory 

But Tna is Ijis “ by dew desert of 
noble chivalrie ; ” and the Kioi; of 
Eden has sa’d to him— 

*' Both anil cLc kln^iluine lo I 

y it 111 to tluf.’* 

And so saying— 


*■ Thin fiu'lli br (Ml!i*r| that his d iiij;hti‘r fajre, 

Thf f.iiivst I ’ll’, bis niudy diiOfiblfr ib'arr, 

Ills omdy tjnl bin uiiely b..yi*«‘ , 

\Mn) I'oitb jn in'i'i iiin.'; wiili •'.nl *i»bi r cliisire, 

As lirifibl as doili tin* inoi nin:; starJi* 

Out lit' ibi- wiili ttan.iiii' bn k*'H lM*dij.dir, 

To ti •’ that il.iu'nin^ day i** «lia«ii»tj rii*ans 
And to tin* Will Id ilo^N brill:; Ion:;- \v;**hHl Ii^'ot : 
Sil'itiri) and In'di that ladj >lK*wd lirrsilit* in wtht; 

“ So fair<« an«i fri'sh, u<* lM*‘ib<»Rt iJovvre in May; 
f-’or sbi* lind layd bi i' innui lit lull Ktob* ,t*^!de, 

And widow liivr sad \viiji{dr thniwnr away, 
\Vhi*r»*wilb Iht luMViudy iKMUin* i»br did bidf, 
on In-r wi'oidi* ioiirney sbe did ndv; 

And oil ber iiow a t'anniuit slu viid wtaro 
All lilly wliito, wllbouttm sjuit or ju ida, 

'J'but Hi'i'ind liUi* si'ka and silvi-r v^omii iirarc; 

Bui nriila'r hilUe nor bilxfi* tbru'iii di ! uj»pi'urp. 


‘‘ riie bla/iii^ bi i^btnrsHf of bor brautics bfiine, 

And tb'iious of her smi-byn\ farr, 

I’o tidl, \M'ie a.s lu strivo a^.itnsl ilii> strearno ; 

]lly iiino> au* call too riidr and bai o 

Hit hi'iivfiilv liin'-aini’iits fur to rnrhat'o. 

Ne WMiiil'T ; foi lii'i' own dran* luvi*d 
All wruf sill* dviily with hiiusollV in |d ici\ 

Did wondi'T rnindi at b< r relc'tiaJ >’j;bl • 

Oft had br scone lur fairc, but ih’ver so fairc dij;bt.’' 


No thought of Diana now with the 
poei wlio issued, through her failuT'e 
lips, ft command for I'ua to appear 
— and appear she doth, like the 
morning star. And they who hare 
seen the morning star rising, as 
Spenser hen* showR it, know" that 
the iinngc, though the most heaven* 
)y in all the heavens, is not yet ao 
heavenly aa in the frame of virgin in* 
ntkccnce the imperftonation of Truth. 
Yet not fairer id the morning star 
than the lily of the field— and una is 
fairer than them both; and though 
Bilk and silver be fair— emhiems of 


Boflness and ftinceiily — un.vonliy 
bilk and hilver lo form Una's luiuu nt 
— for it is of the linen — wo\< n in m» 
eartidy loom— of which is made the 
vestments of the saints. And could 
Una ow'e indeed aught of her beauJy 
to her garmenta y Ask it not. Hi- 
therto she had been clothed in sad- 
ness — now she is arrayed in joy. 
Now therefore is her beauty pertect- 
ed, and it breathes into the heart of 
the Red-Crosse a perfect bliss. No 
wonder that he ** wonders much at 
her celestial sight.” For new per- 
ception is given him— all obscuiing 
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shadows arc withdrawn — and in her 
native brightness he looks upon 
Truth. 

A ^lorioii^ IkhI tint 

Thaulrty ilimiiu-d '\ dam’s cyt‘s,” 

aaith RriUtui «*f an angel visitinc the 
bowers or* Paradise; hut no doubt 
now dimmed tlie eyes of the, lled- 
Ciosse» and he knew that bis I’ua — 
standing there beside her earthly 
parents— was the daughter of God. 

*• Sa t.iiiily di^ht in jireseiuv 

< .iiin*, 

Ishe to hf-r *») iv made hutnlde rovereiirp. 
And buwfd luw, that her ri^ht well Ir- 

e:ni.e, 

And added ^rare unto her excellenee.” 
but who is he 

‘‘ Willi I’yini; ^jieede, and soeuiiri^ great 
j* er**iir»*, 

C.'ime nirining in, nriurL iiki* a man dii- 
luin <b 

A ine«si‘»i,;vr with letters, whieh his mes- 
sairc >ayd ' '* 

Alas! In' who ihah sinned shall as- 
.<uredly liud tlial — by' tin* tery eou- 
stitutioii of this world - n pentance 
rannot ‘hif'hJ him from the evil con- 
tMiuentn of sin; and the trotible 
may rome tipori him in the hoQr of 
his hoiii i-t Inppines^. Aecu'^ations 
v*v(i hrotiirhi, and ‘‘uspirious awaken* 
f il, the I'cd-Gros'io knijht; 

Ti.>r irt i!.(- rharre (‘lUirnly ^4!M^ lur 
-hoy ui \} on the ear of the 
!v'iii" l-y ibi-ssa — imjdonirj ledress 
r s 

'* . ,n'I fi'-d j'oi'sakili 

h y‘\ : V 

O! ilia* 1 >it • inj»nn’ir 4 1‘ .\’l *P»* 

The Is ast^jnished— ur d 

“ III! '! m'iiIuII r\»s fi-i i’x*'.! an bin 
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‘ Redoubted knight, that fur inyiie urdy 
sake 

Thy life and hnnor late advenliivest ; 

Let nought be bid I'ruin me, that uugbt 
iu be exjiresl. 

What mean these bloody vowes and 
idle threat «, 

Thr4iuiie out iVoni wumaitisb jinpatient 
nivtid ? ^ 

What Jlevens? what nltarn? what en- 
raged heates, 

Here hea;>ed up with terms of 1 ,ve mi- 
kynd. 

My eonseierice eleare W’ilh guilty band.s 
would hynd ? 

High (Aod be witne^so, that I gnilllesie 
lime ! 

But il yonrvllV, sir Kt. !,?•*. y ^mliy 
fynd, 

Or wrapped be in lovcii of farri.*'t iliime, 
What cryme doe not it cover, but tbs- 
tltiie the same.”* 

The Uod-(!rosH«* must now' roidV'ss 
bow ho had been envi iided hy '* iho 
falsest <lanie on ground ; ’* and trorii 
his faltcrintr uortN it app<*aiH, that 
li4‘ had riol till ihon ‘•p<dM'n o' Jo'P 

Vv in, by bi^r with d . ts ;iti 1 winy 

skin, 

To 4* iabe and nlioiig T r e j d.!^, <■!. .1 or 
m’ghl, 

I’nu.irt'S me wroUpht i vvl 1. ‘d 

win. * 

But I na f!pt»akh for him biJiio'-t tin* 
hom'H'hs — hei oyt*' : *«* n ^l to Iso flo- 
ooivod— and ihro' . h i.i‘' di- .oi -^ho 
doleoiK — Arrdiiinajo. 'i In- 1 i\ lur 
fabo. is luoiod liand and ;.io:, ami 
tiling into a dungeu.j — and 

“ Thus, uben lb if v.r.ili w«i*s 

p.u idde, 

H»' jran renew lb»* ’ ^Ir f b ’.n-j, 

Afid to the knight hi" d i lU »i’ be 

lule 

Wilb sam-d rit> % nrid V4t\"t • f r eN v to 

abvde.*’ 


“ Hin ftwm* two harid*i the In,ly knott*' did knitf, 

1 bat nufie but detilh for e^er c.i?i divide ; 

His owrn‘ two hands, for «urh a tnine most fitt, 
'i'he hiiiiniing tire did kindle and provide. 

And holy water thereon sprinekled wide; 

At which the bushy teade a groome did lijfht, 

And sacred lamp in sacred chamber hide. 

Where it siiould not be quenrheil ilay n<»r night, 
Fur feare of evil fates, but burneu ever brijtht. 

Then gan they sprinckle all the posts with wine, 
And made great feast to solemn ijee that day : 

They all perfumde with frankincense divine, 

And precious odours fetcht from far away, 

That all the liou'^e did sweat ivith great aiay ; 
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AmjI .'ill llio w)iil»* RW'<M‘tt* musickf* dul apply 
IltT ( urioiiH hKill iIm* warbiiiit* nalfs to play, 

'I'o away tlie dull inflaricholy ; 

Til'* while*) one hung a soiij; oj' l?nv and iollity. 

“ During; tin* wh-ih theiv vv.is an hraveniy no’^^e 
ll<*anl Nownd tiirongli all th« palhiv'e pk'ii*;uiilly, 
Like as it had beno many an ;ui':»*!i voice 
Singing hefon* lli’ Ktoriiall IMaicsly, 

In ihi'ir trln.ill trjpliri!i<“« on h\f. 

Yeit u’Isf, no iiTatme wln-nre that hp\*<‘iiiy sweet 
PriMTPih'd, yet each oTie fVIt ‘secretly 
Ilini'^i'it't' therehy rrf’te of his ei'iicvs nn>i>t, 

And I'.iviNbed with r.nro imjiresvion in his spriti*. 

“ (/reat loy was inad** that day of young and old, 
And sn!t‘inrie feast prcflayiiMl ihronghout tlie land, 
Thai their exen'ding ninth may not he told : 
.Sullin* it lieare liy Mcn**!» to iindn stand 
The UNuall io\(‘s at kiiittintcoi loves )>nrid. 

Tliris.* happy man tlie Knight him'>'‘lfV did hold, 
Possess! il of his l.i'itHs hart uinl h.iiid ; 

And ever, when his eie ilid her heboid. 

Ills heal L did seeme to melt in pleasuies mnnihild. 


** 1I«T itiyous pivsenee, r«nd sweet eompaiiy. 

In lull < oiilejjt he iln rc did long enjoy ; 

Ne iuw.mI 4Mjv\. in* \ ile ge.vh'sy, 

11 |s deaf e <1.. lights w < re h ih!e to anioty . 

Yfl, M^iiumiiig ii. ih.il ‘e,; Idjs- lull io\, 

Jlv no'iglit diigotf Low he whiioine had svvorne, 
Jn ca e hr (o.i! ’ tii.'t nio'i trou^ hea^t destioy, 

I 'nto his I’acry Q'oene hai ke to " toiirin* ; 
rin* wh'o !i he si, .rtiy did ; and 


u 4‘r<‘ hdliiT (*sjnr{<‘;tD ! *• Th(* 
in H i inifi* <»! lilt" L:u 2 i^ ro-no, ; imI 
his \silf lii'Ui iiKnh* ln>:>;d« r-^july, 
and lo hi*r was i^rantud that 
f.!j(/ijid V<‘ nriavcd ni ^in* lirjnn, rl* nr 
and whim, for tin* fiin* lirn-n is tht* 

1 ightt'«)U‘‘nf''Ss of tlir snintR,” ID'v.xix. 
7. <]noih 

“plainly nl'iidi's to iIk' nn-liral 
union ot C'lni't iind lii*^ Cihiive!:; bimI 
llii**, loo, is tlw nllt'^o-rical allu'-ion 
of our port.’* (?a ilir li.o’*' — 

“ And s.ierrd lamp in "rcTi'X tdi.iinbei* 

hiile, 

Where it simuld not he ipn md e I da% < r 

niaht. 

For fear of evil fates, hut hiiniea ever 
hiight,” 

Ui« Irarnod ami pious person 

observt'8, that iu them Jie heUt‘ves 
SpeiiHor lias a itiystiral meaning of 
his own ; for 'tis neiilmr a liotnun, 
( irecian, nor Jowish cut^tom ; and 
Sponsor aooiiiH to allude to the mys- 
tical meaning of the wise, virghiH’ 
lamps in the parable, which, like the 
typical fire in Leviticus, vi. lU, 
** aball ever be burning upon the 


l ti.t left to iiiournt'.’’ 

:•!» iv of ]o\e: it shall never go out.’’ 

“ Toe whiles one sung a song ot K-m' ; ml 
jollity,’* 

liny, he t*nys, allude to Uu' h; lue- 
iieal song, or epithrtlamium, cinioi g 
file (/neks and lioniam, but sung 
likewise l>y “the children of the 
hfifh'grooir,” (ns they aie tailed in 
M.ttUiew, X. Jo,j aiiioiiir thi? Jewg- 
W \ ile 

“ D,*i inir the whh h there w.-e^' tm heavenly 
nui:'.v, ’ 

)ilaiu]y aliudeii to the song sung at 
the mnrringe of the Lamb, “ And 1 
heaul ns it were the voice of a great, 
multitude, hinging Alleluia! let us 
be gl’rid and rejoice, and give inrcUse 
to him, for the marriage of tli%Lnmb 
w come, and his wife has made licr- 
telf ready.” 

*' Niiigiiig before th* Ftenod IMaiesty, 

In their (rititdl Iriplicities cu hye,*' 

is language which Spenser, accor- 
dant with Christian Scripture, uses 
aleo in his Hymn of Heavenly Love; 
and Milton, too, as we all know, is 
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full of this doctrine of hierarchies 
and orders, which is to be found in 
several fine passages of Tasso. 

And l"iia lo't to uaniru.” 

The Church — savH T'pton— is yet 
m its luilitaiJt or alilicted state; //(f 
left to nnuni. fhere is, llierciore, 
only a contract ot inaniage ; ihe ac- 
coniplieihmeiit will be, uheii tb ‘ 
Church beci'iiiCt. triumplianl ; and 
when the throne of llie Faery Qnt vn 
is established in righteousness, and 
in all moral \irtues, by the retoiiiof 
herkniglits, accompanied with Fi ince 
Arthur, 

And do we always cany along 
with us in weal or woe, a si nse of 
the allegoiical eljaraeter of I'ua and 
the llei-Crosse t We believe, for 
our own parts, that we do ; and il at 
tlie double feeling, kept pt rpetualiy 
alive by divinest mt, possissvs a 
pleasurable pathos, i^hicli we ruii« 
not imagine inspired by ibe sight of 
mere simple human sorrow. The 
mystic meaning sometimes stealing 
upon us unawares, gites a profound- 
efst interest e\en to incidents in 
themselves unimportant; and some- 
ijrnes it has the (ITect of fen;periiig 
or subduing the emotion w ith which 
incidents in ihemseUes harrowing, 
would, but for it, have loo painfully 
disturbed us; so that it may be 
liuly said, that from be:riniiing to 
end of the, legend, the natural beau 
is alternately stirred and (juieled by 
the moral imagination. Ueliet is 
thus provided us against t<»o scu ie 
suffering from the sight of uiist ry — 
and thus is our fiassion of joy, at \he 
sight of Ollier’s joy, kept widiiii the 
iimils of a still delight. We seidom 
weep for Una — peihaps never; yet, 
Heaven knows, we pity her only 
lees than we love. And, at limes, 
do we not feel that we could 
calmly die for her sake? At the 
close there is hut a betioihment, 
pot a marriage; warm words, tell- 
ing of conjugal endearments, aro 
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profusely shed over one stanza ; but 
l^ia is still a virgin daughter, and 
nut a wife; 

Sii pun* and innooint as tbat same 
1 iuib" 

is she on our taking of her loveli- 
ness a lung farewell ; and as at our 
hist sigiit of her, 

SiM'tned til her hiMi t .fume hidden care- 
slu* Ii.td/ 

SO, at our Idst, 

“ Uii.» :s Irft tu mourn ! ” 

W'e fc-el as if we had still much to 
say, now ibiii wo liave come to iho 
close of ihr legend td llie Ued- Crosse, 
Knight. But w e belief e that it must 
all be in your own beaits. Another 
time we may bold communion and 
converse uith >ou on the thoughrs 
that Ilow like ie**poiiireH fiom the 
inner slirine, vvlienever vve shut our 
eats to the noisy woild, and, in such 
poetry as Spenser’s, sink away into 
dreams of a liet per biiss and a puier 
life. 

And have we, indeed, for the pre- 
sent, hiouLdilonr Seiies on .^peiJM r 
to a close, as we shut the first hook 
of the l a* ry (Jueeii r Sixty cantos, 
almost as vvomb ilul a** tlie twelve 
vve have Iravelieil thioUyjh in ieisuir 
and delight, lie liefoie u**; and sliall 
we two ever breatlie logeiberlbe air 
of those roinaiilic regions, in ivbiih 
seldom now is bemd the eeho of 
liurnau voii e or footstep— in tlie old- 
en time how populourt with life? 
But that in too sad ati imagt* ; and 
with Spenscr’wi self W’e iiope we 
shaii cintiaik on another voyage, and 
visit many an euihanted tale, aN, in 
the; good ship Fancy, loiiiui the 
world we sail, “ in stilliiei«H or in 
hiorm,” — and, home- returning, comn 
to our inooiingh at last, in water so 
ail like, tliat, tw enty fathom down, 
you may see the hliells on the glim- 
mejiiig sand — wlieie, shoulcT we 
cbooHe lo let go our author, it will 
bite the rock. 


** Kow, stiiki* your ■uiili'S, yse iolly Murinerfi, 

For Wfe be eonie into a ipiift rode. 

Where we must land some of our s, 

AlJcl (bis wruiy \e)‘st!n of her Joile. 

Here she a while may ninke Iier safe abode, 

Till she I'rpalred have her tarkles »pi-ii(. 

And wants aupplide ; and then ugairic abroad 
On ibe Jong voiage whereto hhe !a bent : 

Well may she siNredo, ami fuiily finish bci intent ! ” 
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JUDGE NOT, AND OTHER POEMS. 
HY EDMUND PEEL. 


There is no poet of inodorn timeH 
whoso fame has been so gradually 
on the inerease, and who iu the end 
is surer of attaining lot^ietery highest 
rejiutaiioii, than (vowper. His keen 
oiiservation and stiorig aenae — his 
adiiiinihle power t»F expression and 
faeiliiy of iiliistrati<oi, enable him to 
iiiipait a eharm to ‘•ubjeetK which at 
first \ie\v seem least siisce]itihle of 
poetical einbellishineut. liis terse 
ilovvs on, apparently without i fl'ort; 
and, without any o)>servable cltiinge 
in its stiiictuK', adapts itself with 
ctjual ease to tlie simplent objects of 
dasly life, and to the loftiest contein- 
phitioits on wliich the human mind 
can he ('nirageti. Overall — o\er his 
walks in the summer ineadov^s, as 
u\<‘r his meulitation on the great end 
<»f all tilings — is sh< d the feivour 
and earnestness of a deeply religious 
spirit. Hut unfortunately, the altar 
at ^vhicii he wi»rshipped olien glowed 
with fires w}iicli{ifibi<le<l neither light 
nor iient. Then one dull dispiriting 
gloom settled on every ijhject which 
lie looked upon. The earth, for him, 
had no flowers ; and e\eij heaten, no 
hi>pe. li is wrong, therefore, and 
injuiioiis to the iiiteresls ot true re- 
ligion, t«» class Cowper, without 
some reservation, aniongst our reli- 
phnis poets. Impressed — deeply 
iinpreSHed as he was wiiii the truths 
of religion, zealously alive to her in- 
terests, and Kliowiug forth in his life 
the firmness and constancy of his 
belief, we still see in Ids tvritings 
how (Christianity lost her inliereiit 
loveliness when seen through the 
distiirtiiig medium of his dark and 
spirit- depressing creed, Life looked 
back upon with regret, and death 
looked forward to With terror — an 
existence embittered with the re- 
membrance of sins for which mercy 
could afford no pardon, and repent- 
ance yield no consolation— -this sure- 
ly is not the view wddch a religious 
poet, properly so called, w'ould give 
us of our condition. Yet this is human 
life, as in much painted to us by Wil- 


liam Cowper. The gentleness of his 
nature rebelled and struggled against 
the convictions of his faith. Bui the 
poet sank beneath the petrific mass 
of the theologian. In his case, the 
fate of the ancient prophet was re- 
versed ; and he, whose philanthropy 
would have led him to pronounce a 
blessing, was constrained, against the 
inclinations of bis heart — and, may 
we add, the dictates of his under- 
Btauding — to denounce curses and 
immitigable destruction. 

We have been reminded of (kiw- 
per upon this occasion by the asso- 
ciatioiih both of contrast and of le- 
semblauce. The poems of AJr I’eel 
are tiuly Christian and religious 
poems ; and we are delighted, after 
having so often expressed our dis- 
gust at the mawkish, and sometimes 
Impious inanities of persons fixing 

their Hindus upon I^ebanon,” who 
trode that holy ground without due 
icv«‘rence cr consideration — to no- 
tice In this Magazine a volume so 
unassijining, ana yet so worthy of 
admiration, as the one on which we 
are aliout to offer a few remarks. 

** Judge Not,*’ the largest woik in 
this volume, is a poem on Christian 
Charily. Divided into two parts, it 
treats in the first of the toleration 
due from one individual to another; 
in the second, of the bond of union 
which ought to rormecl nation with 
natiou, church with church, the 
Christian with his Pagan brother. The 
author goes on to say, in his short 
and touching preface, — “ Ilavine 
Scripture tor its basis, and supported 
by texts of infallihle authority, it 
will be owing to the unskilful hand- 
ling of the author rather than to the 
unsoundness of his view^s, if the woik 
fail of carrying conviction along with 
it. That so fair a theme as (’hristian 
concord should not have occupied 
the attention of the great bards of 
our time may be matter of regret. It 
does not follow, however, that all 
would have equally felt on the sub- 
ject, or been equally prepared by 
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circumfitances to comprclimd it. a Paul, or an Apolloa, or a Cephas, 
Struck down, in the dawn of man- and too fiequeutly forgetting Christ, 
hood, in Uie spring of hi^h hopes and his hiiiniliiy, liis meekness,' niid his 
ardent aspirations, brought to the mercy ? Peiceiiingllie bad teiidenry 
brink of the grave, and foi* years per- ot a way of thinking, apt, on the part 
mitted to linger on in pain, with, of the beli»^ver, to lead to Plmiisaical 
drawn from the world, and led to pride ; and on that of the sceptic to 
look into himself, how could one so contempt and riislike of religion, 
situated fail to discover and confers the author, after mature deliberation, 
that man has every reason to he undertook the pcwin which he now 
humble, none whatever to bo proud ? submits to the public ; in the hope 
'Dial arrogant assumption is mon- that having the elory of God and the 
strous in him whom tlie emphatic good of man for its object, it will he 
language of Revelation hath descri- received with indulgence, if not with 
bed, as * wretched, and miserable, approbation, by every enlightened 
and poor, and blind, and naked ‘r* and candid Christian/* 

That beings thus destitute, thus The poem which owes its birth to 
wretched, wrecked as it were on such praiseworthy motives as these 
an unknown inhospitable coast, are is not unworthy of its origin. In 
bound to encourage, succour, and many places we are reminded of the 
console each other, who ran doubt Y teiseness and concentration of the 
That on the contrary they thwart, verse of Cowper. We do not, In- 
harass, pillage, and oppress, who is deud. meet with passages that ap- 
ignorant Y Even in the religious proach him in power, nor do we hnd 
w'orld, as it is called, how rarely do the same abundance of imagery, at 
we meet with the forgiung spirit, once simple and poetical, hut in 
the patient endurance, tlie noble hu- many places we meet with plain 
mility of the early Christian** ! What tnouijhtH liappily expressed, and a 
heathen do we now find exclaiminif, hustniued tone of cheerful and ra- 
* See how these Christians io\ e each tional piety, which to u« has the 
other ! * Is love likely to prevail great charm of being evidently the 
among persons in the halnt of con- hpontaneons growth of the author’s 
trasting Uieir own miserable nteriu heart* In the ff)Jlowing passn^e, 
with the demeiits of others? Of where he advocates the neressirv of 
Netting up certain opinions ns the being pun* ourweUes before we \efi- 
standard of truth, Itoin which to tore to be ceir orious on others, wc 
dilFer even tiie i-hadow of a shade U rf‘cogni-e a reKemblarK e siirh r.s v e 
held damuable i' Of dcbatlu? ahtiUi have di* cribeti. 

Thou s**lf r.f kiu*!, 

To vii;f wliil*' Of blind ; 

T«'» pl'H-Opt iUJOlurr’.i “ 1o jfrrr»*ivf‘, 

'i’liifiP iwti— wl.t’ji hinird — b;v’kvv.iid t'? b^lifv** ; 

Ht;roif< 'VfJiliiri,* l<» Jtloilir a 

Cootull tliy ( oii«i utif', and thy moru). Ti>'‘rirl > 

'j'he within Ui< ' «i4i t th* u f 

iVai^c \vhi> ohi*y, and puitUh who r<*ht.*l 
Art? rising 5iH'j'ie»r? 

\i(:« dis : nirjtrnaiiri'd u’.id worth r.»rr*tt ? 

I’.ri'p (hi' f*f th« ptin* 

»i*niMriH P, iu.d lib' rty MTuri* ? 

7*hy aim ont h»‘‘irt ut Ira-t to bring 

T’nder to tin* li<'avr?jly King? 

Rj'flprt ! ;w!.i)o\vlt*<lgr rpa-jt»ii*si Hola-r sway, 

Being rvery b<*f(pr psH'slon into play ; 

And having rmrlfrcd (»od and man thrlr dtir,* 

And. done what«*ver thou art botiml to do ; 

When thon art perfect, then, and not till then, 

A%cend the Judgnent-seat, and sentence men. 

Oh, did w« rightly exercise that rare 
We mUemploy in stripping otlier» hare, 

The world were better — enmity would eea»4 
Luet yield to purity, and strife to peace ! 
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Then pause, thou sti-rn iri*iuij>itor ! No more 
The black abvfss human uuiU ex|)l»re ; 

No more on ruiiirtl reputations raise 
Thine own ; be silent where thou caiist not praise. 

The way of ‘ IjO* eternal ’ rather teach 
I5y rigbleuiis actions than by railirifj speech : 

A good example inny perchance avail, 

’Where taunts exasjierate, an l counsels fail. 

Cease, child of clay, devoted to the worm, 

To push ^hy tlioiighis be\ond tln ir props*r term ; 

With impious arrogance to claim the part 
Of Him, wlupse province is to read the heart; 

To covet a prernuative too liigh 
For the dim faculties of thiti;;s that die. 

Which neither ungcls nor archangels can 
Attain, reserved for him who moulded man ; 

A veil impenetrable being (brown 
Ov'tT the h art — laid bare to Clod alone. 

What title hast thou, with suspicitius eyes, 

The motives of mankind to srrutini/.e ? 

Into their si cret < hambers cans* thou see ? 

If daikness dwell there, what is that to thee? 

Who to acrotiin another's set vatit culls? 
lie to hiH master only 'tund*- or l^lls, 
li light thou lose— -sincerely h.iithing sin — 

1 he reformation of tli\se!f begiti, 

I‘or whnt art tbo>i, coiiteinijer of thy Kind, 

Hut naked, po<ir, weak, miserable, blind ? 

(Va^ie then tfi rirruTiiM*ribc the grace of Cod — 

To poiM* the hulunce, or to lift the n»d ; 

Kemeniher how (be Scriptinc hath declared, 
i hat sin-h .'pure not, irta\’ii will leavi unspsred.’* — F. i 

Tliia nxlrat l is a fair sprcinicn, F»‘Jt wp are rather incliiird to attri- 
holli of the spii it and of the conipo- htiin the success of ihi.H species of 
sUion <»f the poem. We nre not «o writing to a pervc'rsion of taste, nnd 
santrnine as to expect that exh‘»ria- a decrcHse of really religious irn- 
tioijs, htrwever vi^ni (Mi‘'ly wordeti, preshions. Persons of an unde- 
will have inueh eflect in ehet kitrg praved taste, and a stronir sense of 
slaiitler and presumption; Init we religion, would be railuT shocked 
are happy to «ee the ntlemjn made than gratified with the shallow sell- 
hy an author whose owti writings suffii ieney of the authors of what 
exemplify the virtues he wouhl in- me calii-d “serious** productions, 
culcale upon oihers, ]ler«‘ is no Hut, in truth, we believe the seciet 
Pharisaic pride — no assumpiiou of ot their extensive circ ulation lies in 
superiority; cjiialities wdurh, we are tliis — that a great cla^s of zealous 
sorry to say, are the charactertsiicH snd welldntcntioned Christians cou- 
of most of the pseudo- religitms sidcr it their duty to support, as far 
poems of the day- I’herc are few as they can, a style of liteiature op- 
things, in fact, more inexjdicable posed to the lighter and more fri- 
than the success of tho^e piobald volous publications from which they 
productions. Arguments have been are cimscientiously debarred. In 
founded on their popularity, that fulfilment of this supposed duty, 
religious feeling has made great they purchase,-— but, so far as our 
progress^ within the last few years, limited experience extends, they do 
amongat readers of ail ranks. And nothing more. It is a narrowing of 
a faruier proof of Uie suength of religious feeling, and not an exten- 
ihia feeling U deduced from the very sion of it — a feeiingt we fear, of pu- 
atupidity of the works ivJdch have ritanical strictness, confining a jwr- 
so extensive a circulation, in the tiou of the public to the perusal of 
same way as the extremity of a works with at least tlio name of re- 
man's hunger Is proved by the gar- Ugious to recommend them,— that is 
Iw^e he is sometimes glad to eat the true cause of the apparent po- 
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pularity of that peculiar style of Me fear Mr Peel lias lilt the un* 
coinpositioD. At the same time, we fortunate medium, where, the gene- 
are ^orry to confess, that the demand ral reader will think him too serious, 
for the giants of literary divinity is and the /*rcM////r reader will consider 
hy no means on the increase. It, him too Catholic in ins ideas; and 
indeed, can scarcely be expected yi't, we would fain hope there are 
that the shelves <»f the same library many of all classes who will approve 
should be opened to Jeremy Taylor of such passages as the following 
and Tlionias Uagg. 

** If prosperous furtuur snliire ihr st>ul, 

’VVei) may wo droail its <laiii;<*rotis contro!. 
r>ut lot not him who from toioptatiuti flies 
AfVuiJ to faoo the woihl’s soft witohoiicH ; 

Nor him who in pursuit ef proiins»*(t joy. 

Hath met with 4ji«>appoiiitmeut nuil atiiioy ; 

Nor him who, shriitkin^ from tin* iliii of stiifr, 

'J ukes rofujic in the tranquil v,ih» Itfi- ; — 

I.et none <»f these too li:;h(l\ jn*l^»* the jitiiid 
^^hilh loves to hohl eorumiiiiion with its kinil, 
hose upright nature, buoyant as the Air, 

Nor pleiisulf cad perteit, nor sin lUsiiare. 

*■ In many a luoulii the potter casts the i l.iy, 
luibueil with eveiy tifi:;e from to ^ay ; 

‘Ihus vi are iiiouhftii ; thus to oi.e ^ummI i-nt), 

"With varied colounnu of ihourlit. n at u inl. 

Ilehores us, iliorelme, uitbM’oiuiut; piide. 

Harsh thoii^htK, ami iioui;htv ]<M»k'., to la) aside, 

'1*0 keep the toiii;ue that hlessvlh (lod, itiun ^'al! , 

The heart— his tettt}>b‘ — opui tii.to all; 

Noth* j'olijiii;.', notu* condeintiln^ ; to the Lord 
Leaving alike to punish and i< uaid ; 

'I'll hint, vA'I.ose beams < n d and evil fhinc 
‘ Ik'iievoleiit, heneCreut, divlm*. 

'J'he Eternal Father, h.nl of aM that lives, 

7 ’he means of bliss to ever) beir'u give*. 

IJv him ereated, as by hmi preserved, 

-f//)i;tvr enjoyed the bounty - «oii< deserved; 

For aUt the Sou Internal laid aside 
J/ii amaranth of J)»*lry, an<l died ; 

Oil aUj who seek assHtanec from above. 

The £ tenia! .Spirit J 14; his — for Gud is Love,"’ 

With the intention of ihis poem, emulous of the Catalogue of Ship«, 
and the Christian spirit in which it ho many proper namei are intro- 
is written, we have hiated that it is dueed. A poet Hhould act on tho 
Impossible to hnd fauU; hut much suggestion of the '• Scholasth os,'* 
as we are jdeased with them, they and present us with one brick, or at 
hare not blinded us to many defects tlie utmost two, as specimens of his 
in the compobitiotj, w'hich are the building; and, as ff the enormity of 
more surprising, as the passages we his traiisgression in this way were 
ha ve extracted show, that the author not sunicient, Mr Peel seriousty 
has it perfectly in bis power to avoid makes an apology in a note, that the 
them. In many places his rhymes untunableness of our English names 
are inadmissible, and entirely spoil had prevented his introducing more, 
the effect of the sentiment they con- Since we are in the humour for 
vey. Overwhelms *' is no rhyme finding fault, we might easily gather 
for « condemns,*' nor such words as a plentiful crop of them, by passing 
** abhors ** for " lawa.’* But these over into ilie second volume, which, 
are minor considerations, which a though still brcaibing the same spirit 
httle care would obviate. Me have of benevolence and piety, it devoted 
piore serious objection to the taste to subjects of a more miscellaneous 
wnh which, in one passage, as if nature. In what language Mr Peel 
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found the model for his verses — as bath*” it surpasses our humble 
from the arrangement of the lines scholarship to discover. Perhaps 
and the initiiil capital we guess them the reader will be moie fortunate, 
to be — called an “ l)de to the Sab- and we r^uote a few' stanzas : 

Hast wntciir.l fhr peiisniitry from many u path* 

Throne’ll fn-M, and and farm, 

Collrclinjj round ihf church ? 

And heard thr salntation of tin* heart ? 

And M'rn shaking of toil- hardnird hands ? 

Thi* nod <»f rrcoj^nitioii, 

And tlii' snrille hinc«-rr? 


And Hilt ll ji’ravcd ? T«i mr, who many a limp 
'I’hp xillajfiT'. of Shankliti hav«; admired, 

In Svuiday ilulhrs arrayed 
In Siind.iy idcanliijC'S, 

'l*hr<n*^ini; the ITotisp of Prayvr ; • some Ai^ainst 
’l'h<‘ s.u jTd slrdi'tfiir hMiiinu, where *lis kint 
Ily uioiniri:{’s rony lip; 

iin the ;;ra*‘sy slope, 

Stretidi' d ul full h'liijtli, whiKt others sl.>\vly up 
*1 In* inidul.ttiii;^ Villa^i* ^rem aoi'imd, 

Niiw lij I l»e elm** 

Which skirt that MTilanl lawn,” iNc. 


\\ e mii^lit perhaps find oth(»r pas- 
sives avniiist ivliirh we eoul<! o!»feet 
even more •'irnngly than ihi*^. Hnl 
we are anxious to part from this an- 
lln»r <m the same gooil terms on 
wlin li vve c<mnnenced his acquaiu- 
tJinee. And f(»r this pin {)ost3 we have 
*»nly to turn to ast}le- of composi- 
tion. in wliicit wt; boldly state that 
we consider him to have few mas- 
teifj — we allude to the Sonnet. We 
do not ot course mean the loftier 


style of this composition, such as 
8i‘eme(l fit vehicles for the indigna- 
tion of Milton* or, in our own days, 
to the scarcely inferior majesty of 
Wordsworth. But in the simple son- 
net, where one gentle thought winds 
its unostentatious way thioughout 
its whole extent, w'e know no author 
of the present day* with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Bowles, who has ex- 
celled the writer of the following 
lines ; — 


TO LOVE. 

** Spii it! that ill mortality 4ris^;u!Hpd, 

Didst to redpein us, <|uit the iralms ahove, 

Soul of rrpatiuii, uiicrratcd love ! 

O that thy ju ccppts were by man more priz’d ! 

Thy law# less diwe^arded, less despised ! 

Spirit! that ligbtedst like unto a dove 

On the ificarnatP Deity, us move 

To love ibat goodness which our good devised ; 

To love e’en those who love not us, dispel 
Oiir prejudices, cairn the tuibulence 
Of jarring passions, evil’s power fpiell ; 

That BO mankind, under thine iiifliience, 

Kach with hin brother brotherly may dwell, 

Slow to offend* as slow to take offence.'* 

Of all subjects for a poet at this ou which to try one’s skill. Yet, in 
mature age of the world, we consider the following four sonnets, though 
** The Seasons” the most hacknied, we recognise no new thought, nor 
and therefore the most dangerous any very unusual power of expre8« 


• The regular attendance of the parUhioners of ShanUin at church, and at the 
lord's table, reflects credit on them and on their pastor, the Rev* Justly Hill, Arch- 
deacon of Buckifigbam. 
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BioQ, there is a eustaiueil harniooy, 
and a purity of words and sonti- 
ments, which to uh have au inde- 
Bcribable charm. Tliroui^hout them 
all there is dittccrnilde a feelin£( so 
chastened, and a piny so meek, and 


at the same time so fervent, that to 
us each of them seems soleinn and 
trust inspiring, as when “ some peal- 
ing anthem swells the note of 
praise.” 


TO SCKlNti. 

“ llopf* ol' ('rfatioii! for ali livifu 

tlu' earth, or wintiMwiui; ihr air. 

Or iho wavr rloavioi', tliy r.in^eH sh.ii** ; 

'I ln? im* jjrowN tVuitiiil ‘ufwlh thy hrotj Jtnr W’lfjgs, 
Th,* tlowfr suul ihi* !n*ih:o,o 

Thr of ihv* lhirk«'t pair ; 

I.ove warms thr warltl. uiitl Joy is I'vrry wherr ; 
iTm iht* pak* rhihl m raiv liTnl <ftrr.»\v sings, 
iio doth Hill lovr lhi*»‘, thou prol't;.* IViiiit*, 
gfrii.il inllueiu*** is Irlt by *11 ^ 

W ho ilnih n.it rl. lh»* apponiifd tiin- 
o’ ih’ pi'inii 1* .!♦ aiu! ihf ru* knii H t-ailv ially 
Who stft’S not io thy h»uuf i» s ihr ••uiiliiDe 
Author ol Nature, i>f hiu li.r ami f.iil ? " 


TO Si MMKR. 

Season of j'lViots ! for r>.»\v thf garijfu ivsk*, 

Of rvrry kiiul and coli'ui <ii »h pour 
Dflirat^ jH*t(ou\i' rouiol the f<.t«{ii.t‘ ilioir ; 

Xiivv thf i»yri«*ga tusciou>l> *i\ i fh. v%*-, 
lutoxiratlng pvery brrfZf tliaf Mows ! 

Thf bean and rh»\ir d.iintil\ hiiMlhf oVi 
Thp heliN, nw\ hoiifysiirkh 's fr.igr.’int storp. 

And iipwr mown hay at pvi*niiig\ drwy rIot»p. 
Spasofj of bfhuty * lor the tiet* aiv now 
Of fullest foiiHge and gayest gre*»!j ; 

How tair the friiitage on the bended bough ! 

How \Ai iuus the plumage to be seen ' 

hlui -evid Niiiurnrr with uficloiidcd brow, 
(iuee.n of the Sirasons — utidii^puteil Q'ieen ' " 

TO AtTL JJN. 

*• Season of changes ' — mte with phnty crown'd. 
With golden n»rn and ruddy fruitage guy. 

And rfa|*prs feuatiug in meridian day ; 

A'fiv, as if weary nf repletion, found 
Strewing with fruiU and foltajge the ground, 
VVclconiiiig desolation and decay; 

Him perud venture eager to obey. 

Who muketh e'en the barren to abound ; 

IfiNpire me, Autumn, gratefully to bleas 
Who yields the purple grape and yellow grain, 
Tow’rd uli bis creatures touch'd with tenderneiis : 
And when the walnut * ita dark learea doth rain, 
Startling the sonl with Nature's nothingness. 

Let not the warning voice be beard in vain." 

TO WINTBn, 

^ Thou of the anewy veat and biwry hair, 

With icicles down hanging. Winter, hail ! 


* The walnut efaeda tmrUer tbua moat trees its foliage, which falle with a ruetUuf 

noise. 
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Not mine at tliy authority to rail ; 

To rail thrr stern, hleak, com fort les'<i, and hare, 
As though thou Wert twin-hrother to desp.iir ! 
liiilher slnill piaises in my unig jjievAil — 
Truises of Him, who gives us to iniiHic 
The j'reshfie^s of the iiiiiiifei ted ail . 

So aj4 1 hfhold ihe rhar hhie sky, 

U'lie eai'o! of the rohiii reuhreast in nr. 


Along tt'e fi'itzeii waters seem to ily. 

Or sutlly 1 ‘U'ihiiiiied uhile the fiic burns dear, 
Ha!>k ill tl<^* ligitt of u beloved eye, — 

So long shall ^V||aer to luy soul he dear." 


Perhapfi wo hat o now Haiti ontiugii, 
hut bofort* wo pait, wo would oflVtr 
a RUp^oHliun or two us to iho ftilure 
oftortH of Mr Pool. In ihi; soft, llie 
birnpio, and the .sincoro, he is oaiou- 
latod to exnd. Lot him loavo to 
others the djlliiMiitios of the ode, 
and— if ho w^ould allow us to hint — 
tho jooularttioH of hin familiar opts- 
llos, roinotnhoriui; llnit tho ioridoKts 
which dorivo inipoitanco in iho oyos 
of his private liiiuids, liorn tho cir- 
('umhtanco of tlo it liuppriiinL: to one 
in whom llioy aro natuially so doop- 
ly inioroRiod, Iom* ilioir ofl'ort iti tho 
cold formality ot jiriut, and ilio o)o*3 
of iiidiilereut atiangt Let him 


restrict himsolf to the ground which, 
wo belie VO, he may make in a pecu- 
liar manner his own. Not that we 
would ligidly hind him to Bubjects 
suL'aohiivo of nothing hut thoughts of 
plot y ; for he has sliowu, that he has 
ilio power of awakening sympathy 
with llio events of common life. 
1 here aic two short poems, such as 
inny i )0 called occasional, w’hich 
bit ike us to be very beautiful ; and, 
though this notice has already gone 
beyond the limits we intended, we 
me so puy/ied “ which of the two to 
choose,'* that the reader ivill excuse 
US if we conclude this article by 
ijuoiing them both 


TO AN INFANT bLKKPINO. 

’• lli)W hali4»w« d ' huw uiu arllily thy rriKXie ! 
Thi* HuiiMlrd aim !cvr<ili*d ahovr ihv veal— 
lli» n\.»l iliUMvii urro^'i tho oduoh (»1 rrfit— 

Tht‘ hand half <«pcri, cowling to cU»h« 

'I’hc di lii'uto white tiiigcir* dippM i’ tho rost»— 
Arc thoi not hoiiutilul ? and soeiii.s not hlebl 
With happy (livam'i that gciuiy heaving breast, 
Nor dreading foi tign nor doine?lio foos ? 

Dream on, doai jiilHiil ; lor away uill dy 
The raiiu that hioodoth o’er that candid brow , 
Sail leurei will deluge that dark Iringod eye ; 
And urigui>h tear the heart all tranquil now 1 
lie "t MI '—if thou before the Power on high 
Hut learn, like patient Job, to meekly bow ! ’* 


TO A I.ADT LEAVING ENGLAND. 

** From lunne, frieiidii, country, (oceuirs favourite ialf*) 
].ove unrelenting Miminons thee in lia^te. 

To regioiiK under »kies aereiier placed 
In the fair Orient. May furtune. smile 
Upon lliy venture, latly ! Hope beguile 
Of fear thy bosom, having fondly traced 
A prosperuiiH voyage o’er the watery waste. 

Heaven guard and guide thee unto good I Meanwhile 
Of each belov'd one, fold the dear adieu 
Around thee like a mantle, on the deep, 
htiiuy will mUa thee, mourn thee not a few; 

From tome ahall thy fair image banish sleep ; 

And more than one along the billowy blue 
Look witiful,— ponder on tbe paity— -and weep.'* 
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Bisnoi’j? are hii:?bear8 to iho dis- 
eciUiu;.X vuli^ar, and the (^liurch of 
Kn^laiid a oiiisanre ; by the enlight- 
ened of all dfiiomiaations of Chrint- 
iaiis they ar«‘ held in respee.t; by all 
the wihe and g<»od of the Epi8eo]ial 
persuasion, in reverence and love. 
The niinistera of that Cliurch art! in- 
deed a ('hristian order. By example 
as u'cll as by precept, they have dif- 
fused over tin? land a spirit of be- 
nignity, chaiity, and peace ; by their 
learning they have vindicated their 
faith, and by their piety they have 
illustrated it ; while they ha\ e borne 
their faculties meekly, and shown 
that the greatest ghjiy of genius is 
its dedication to the sertice of reli- 
gion. For all the feelings that soften, 
and all the thought.s that exalt, and 
all the lessons that instruct huma- 
nity, where may wc look, and have 
our search so surely find so richly 
rewarded, as into the writings of 
those interpreter.s of the works and 
of the word of (rod — the Fngli-h 
Divines? 

The literature of England has al- 
uays owed much to her ('htirch. It 
has deiived lh(‘nre, directly or indi- 
rectly, its religious character. Phi- 
losophy has been guarded against 
scepticism in our sclionN, by the 
piety that has breathed fr<»in our 
Temples; and PtK?try, which clings 
too passionately to earth, has been 
won to wing its way to heaven. 
Too Few, indeed, have been the Bri- 
tish bards w'ho have sung of the 
highest ihernes revealed to man— the 
secrets that belong to Eternal Life. 
But the frame of their souls has been 
sanctified, far more than perhaps 
they knew, by the influence of those 
holy ministrations in which they 
have habitually joined in high cathe- 
dral or bumble chapel ; and it is ob- 
aervable of all the great poets of this 


age, that, as their hair has begun to 
grow grey, their hearts have been 
more ]»rofoundly alT.'Cted, and their 
g€*niiis more earnestly insj)ircd by 
the Bible. In Wurdsworlirs poetry 
we see now soMclliing far bi'lter llian 
the beautiful /eligion of the XN oods. 
His EcclcsiaMica! .SoitncU are the 
finest illustraiions cd' Christianity; 
and more than symptoms and traces 
of the same sacred spirit— much of 
its diiiiie t — breaihcb over and 
through the later productions of 
other Hiing bards, who were too in- 
sensible or forgetful of holiest lore 
and love, in the eiithuslism with 
which their youth Kindhul towards 
objects truusiK^ry a** the clouds. 
It is only in the rubbish, by a hor- 
rible prof.inatjon, iiil.snHmrd reli- 
gious poetry, that the jibsence of nil 
religion andnoiu it all hearts 

revolt in Uistru‘'i of )j) jioct 1 *^}', ev- 
cept the sibnpb* ont*s, uiio nrr‘npt to 
mistake words for tii'nL^s, and, sin- 
cerely pi(»us rhenjselves, SU-p(‘ct no 
deceilfijl [kreteie CM in o'h ’r^, but In*- 
lic-*e that hreaih, inou’ded into ijoly 
eyHabliogs from scripture, mtJ'-t be 
the inspiration of ptayer and woi- 
sliip. 

These few remarks may perhaps 
hf? felt form no iiiappi opi iai“ pre- 
face* to fiomt? ipjotalions from the 
volumeH now lying before us, in 
which W'e think then* is much poetry, 
not indeed of a high kind, but of a 

f ’Of>d; poetry pervaded by a true re- 
igious spirit — sincere, in itM aource 
and progress, as some hill- born 
stream, that, without ever grow'ing 
into Ji river, cheers many a pleasant 
meadow, while flowing peacefully 
onwards to iu own small bay of the 
sea. 

Who would not be won by this 
Sonnet to the Header ? 


** Whoe’er thou art, to whom *ti» joyto flfc 

From the wcuJJ'e haunts, not hy it«ii horg be£iitr«J, 
Of taste yet purr, of manners undclird. 

And gaze untirM on sky, and earth, and sea; 

To whom the aong of birds is harmony. 


The British Mootfafl; a Poem in Twelve Paris. By Rirhard Mant, and 

Lord Bistjop of Down and Coonar. In two volumes. I ondon : John W. Parker. 
West birand, 

/ 
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And beauty the meek floret of the wild : 

Ob, Nature'* aimple, unperverted Child, 

For thre 1 write, and crave a friend In thee { 

Come, hand in hand with me her ways explore. 
Mark'd by the year's beginning, growth, decline! 
What hinders but we draw of thoughta a store. 
Pleasant and good, from tbat abundant mine ? 
But oft to pause forget not, and adore 

By nature*8 works reveal'd the Cause dirloe t ** 


The subject is as old Vs the hills and 
the heavens — but blemings on them 
— the hills and the heaVene are none 
the worse of age. To gratefitl eyes 
and hearts they are for ever beauti- 
ful — and in their beauty they seem 
for ever new. We iriean to say, that 
with new feelings we daily look on 
their “ old familiar faces ’’—and in 
mingled dreams of imagination and 
memory, sweeter to our souls is 
every rising and every setting sun. 
Cannot one smile of nature give us 
back, in one emotion, pU^asutes that 
were sprinkled, in their enjoyment, 
over many years ! In a Bingle sud- 
den shadfiw, thrown over iis by a 
cloud passing l>y the sun on some 
uncertain day, how often is the heart 
of a man oppressed, as with the ga- 
thered gl<»oni of many nights of 
misery in which he had almost wish- 
ed to die ! 

But we must not be melancholy 
— for the merry April is hupatient to 
be let tif waiit<»ii on llie “ dre- 

dal earth” — and the greensward in 
very dew'v prime is pranking itself 
with flowers — ha ! that bank of prim- 
roses is even now as gorgeously fur- 
nished as ’twill be on old May-day 
with the golden broom. The Sea- 
sons ! The Months! The Weeks! 
The Days ! The Hours ! Poetry baa 
personified them all — she calls them 
children of the Year — and the Year 
is the daughter of the iSun by Ura- 
nia, whose nuptials were celebrated 
by the Planets with dance and song. 

Therefore, of all the poets, he who 
sang the *• Seasons” and the '* Rolling 
Year” must be dearest to Apollo — 
the g(»d of Light and Gloom. Both 
glories belong to hia domintoo— he 
commands them hy the opeotog and 
the shutting of bis eye— atvd jjpadly 
they obey their kiof . But all poets 
tHwiever sang— end more than ailihe 
rest our e wtt-*dtave paased tfaefr If vee 
fai beautifying die sphetev. Iliey 
hare fnscmcted: us to undetataadf the 
solar system which Newton diseo* 
TOL. xacxrxx. no. ccxxxi?* 


rered— and hare illustrated the lawa 
of attraction and sympathy by so ai^tk 
diviner even than his science — an art 
that has brightened or obscured into 
larger or lovelier lustre — clearer than 
Are — softer than air-*tbaa water 
more sadly dim — now seeming so 
close to earth tbat you might almost 
touch them with your hand from the 
mountain-top, now retiring or reti- 
red into infinitude — niiBlons on miU 
lions confused and almost lost in 
what seems but a haze — zone beyond 
zone, with black abysses between— 
and the whole hut as a speck on the 
boundless universe— of what have 
we been thinking but the — stars ! the 
stars 1 

Bui our humbler home is yet a 
while on the earth, and of the earth 
in humbler strain it is that we would 
speak— though had Heaven made us 
a poet, we had sang to Tell us many 
a lofty hymn. Say rather to Mother 
Ivarth— -for tenderer is the love that 
IS borne to the maternal bosom, 
yielding to mortals the boon of sus- 
tenance and sleep — the dream we 
cal! life ! and when tliat is over, the 
imagination of everlasting rest ! Oh ! 
that our lot had lain far away from 
cities — "beyond the sprinkled vil- 
lages and farms” — though they in- 
deed are sweet in the pieasaiice of 
the morning and the evening air. 
and all the hours of brightening or 
sobering air between— in some deep 
domicile, solitary io some glen roar- 
ing in rain with Hs unnavigable 
rivet that rushes unbridged from 
source to sea— except where oak or 
pine has fallen across tome cbasm«- 
iti moss imprinted by the red-deer*8 
hoof 1 Blot out tim words— for In 
base ingralHude have we forgotten 
Windermere ? Nay— bow can we 
forget what ia for erer before ear 
eyeal Bleeeed be Ibx 

^ndowy bed, belong eqoafly te 

eaiibaadhearett— OMOf who m 
eailed the BemniMf ittf wba If 
dtyseN oMt mAmi fli 
Ax 
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tloaiing Paradise— even were her 
Nhore-hilU silvan no more — grove- 
less the bases of all her remoter 
mountains — effaced that loveliest 
splendour sun-painted on their sky- 
piercing cliffs ! And can it be that 
we have forsaken Thee 1 Fairy-land 
and Love- land of our youth ! Hath 
imagination left our brain^ and pas- 
sion our heart, so that we can hear 
bani^ilrnent from Thee and yet en- 
*^3ure life ! Such loss not yet is ours 
• — witness these gushing tears. But 
Duty, ** stern daughter of the voice 
of God,” dooms us to breathe our 
morning orisons far from hearing 
and sight of Thee, whose music and 
wlui^e light continue gladdening 
oiln r ears and other eyes^as if ours 
had there ne.ver listened— and never 
gazcil ! As if thy worshipper — and 
sun ! moon ! and stars ! he asks ye if 
he loved not you and your images — 
as if thy worshipper — oh ! Winder- 
mere ! were — dead I And does duty 
disp*»iise no reward to them w'lio 
eat j jure at her bidding what was 
once the very soul of life *i Yes \ 
an cxceedipg great reward — ample 
as tilt* heart’s "desire — for content- 
men t is borne of obedience — where 
no repinings are, the wings of 
lliotiglvt are imped beyond the pow'- 
(T ol ilio eagle’s ])luiries — and happy 
are we now — with the human smiles 
at.J voices we love even more than 
thiios thou fairest region of nature ! 
hi^ppier than when we rippled in our 
pimsace tlirougli the billowy moon- 
light — than when w^e s it alone on the 
nioiiiitain within the thunder-cloud. 

At tliib rale tve bhall ne\er get to 
the Months— a Poem,”— and if we 
do not keep a check on our fancy, 
W'ill he inditing a poem of our own 
— A Drcam of WiNUEHMKRV. That 
W'ould be indeed a work of superero- 
gation ; for we have had one for seve- 
ral years in a portfoliij — but where 
the portfolio is, we cannot conjec- 
ture — lying, perhaps, among the 
beau tiful sweet- briers, somewhere or 
other, in the Calgarth woods. We 
remember poring over it in the green 
twilight of one of those glades— and 
reciting it to ourselves with no other 
audience than a scjuirrel, who seem- 
ed to suppose we were Wordsworth. 
It has gone the way of Five Cantos 
of ** Edderiine’s Dream,” and the 
world will wag without it and them 
•—as it indeed would have done 


almost equally well without the 
Iliad. It IS amusing to think Low 
well it would have wagged— had 
tiiere been no such being as Shak- 
speare— and consequently no Schle- 
gel. 

And this again brings us — may 
it lie us down — to our subject 
— the “ Months, a Poem.” Thfs 
Months are j?odebted to Dr Mant, 
Bishop of Down and Connor, for 
many beuigt! things he has said of 
and to them — the twelve apostles of 
nature ; yet bad they been excellent 
Christians, though they had never 
bowed ihcir young heads to receive 
confirmation from his hand, nor 
looked reverently up to his lordship 
in the pulpit when preaching an or- 
dination sermon. 

Think not that we are going to 
unsay what we have said in com- 
mendation of the good Bishop's 
“Months.’' We are" about to give 
them -aud from the heart— still 
greater praise — for we are not — an<l 
never were — as you Kimiw — among 
the number of those wlo) are into- 
lerant of all hut the very highes? 
poetry. Many are the pleasant paths 
that lead through the domains of na- 
ture. All who love lier may net as 
guides to some sweet spots of scen- 
ery — and in their own solitary roam- 
ings, may make discoveries even 
w'here genius had often l»een before 
them, exploring the inexhaustihle 
riches of some small silvan nook 
belonging to a yiair of liun(>ts. Some, 
people despise descriptive pt»etry; 
but, for <mr own parts, we scarcely 
ever read a page of it, even the pooi- 
Cht in the poorest magazine, without 
either finding, or making, a new 
image, or a new modification of an 
old one — which comes nearly to the 
same thing — as the twinkling of a 
leaf can wholly alter fiom gloom to 
gladness the character of the f/enif/s 
loci — a [dump of rain change Dryads 
into Naiads — a single hive-bee bring 
a home-feeling into the heart of the 
most lonesome wild, and an imagi- 
nation of cottages — the peep of a 
spire, seen from the mouth of a fo- 
rest cave, where the wren warbles, 
conjure before the eyea village-green, 
where rustics are dancing round the 
May-pole, or transport us into the 
village church during the time of 
psalms. Therefore you must not 
despise descriptive poetry, if jou 
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love UB ; to please us you must ad- 
mire Mant 8 “ Mouths^” — and you 
will be delighted to find how crea- 
tive of beauty is the spirit of admi- 
ration— for it feeds the love that 
kindled it, till all it looks on seems 
more and more worthy of the love ; 
and in such a mood to tread upon a 
weed — much more a spider — would 
be felt to be murder — and to de- 
serve death without benefit of clergy 
— were you even, lik| Dr Mant, a 
Bishop. Such a crime ne would not 
commit — were it to entitle him to 
sign his name Cantcar ; for a 
humaner being never mused in the 
woods. lie well deserves now to 
inhabit a palace — for he was happy 
in a small parsonage-house — first as 
curate — then as vicar — then as rec- 
tor — and the Bishop has the same 
meek and humble mind that he pre- 
served unchanged in every change 
of condition — nor are meekness and 
humility lovelier on any brows than 
on those that wear a mitre. As you 
love us, you must love Dr Mautaud 
his ** Months.*' 

But you still persist in reading 
only the highest poetry? Well, 
then, you study Shakspeare ? That 
is rii'ht. But why not condescend 
to take an occasional skreed — as the 
Shepherd would say— of Homer? Be- 
cause he is a poet of the second de- 
gree. So is Dante and Milton. W’here, 
then, stand Spenser and W’orde- 
worth ? in the third degree. Sou- 
they, Shelley, (/olcridge, Campbell, 
Moore, and Rogers ? In the fourth. 
Bowles, Montgoinery, MiJman, Barry 
Cornwall, aiiu a few others ? In the 
fifth. The rest ? Nowhere. Ton our 
honour, you are a very proud per- 
sonage — a very fastidious fellow in- 
deed — and we should like, from 
mere curiosity, to listen to your own 
strains, more especially when you 
happen to be inspired by a fit of the 
colic. To be serious and angry, you 
may be assured, sir, of this — that 
even he, who among the minor poets 
goes by the appellation of ** The 
rigmy,” and fondles a muse little 
more than a span long, is a giant in 
imagination to you — and in the pur- 
lieus of Parnassus would be graci- 
ously nodded to by Apollo, while 
the God would order Pan to kick 
you off the premises, and send you, 
with a flea in your ear, to write ar- 
ticles on the Belles Lettres in the 


Omnibus. It is, we cheerfully con- 
fess, true that many a man can make 
a pair of stanzas, who could not, 
were bis salvation to depend on the 
feat, make a pair of breeches ; but it 
is equally true that many a man can 
make a pair of breeches, and good 
breeches too, who, had he even the 
same awful inducement, could not, 
by continuing to toil through four 
generations of men, that fall like 
leaves, get up a pair of stanzas, an]} 
very bad stanzas too, even the worst 
that ever were sowed by single or 
double stitch, close or open ; there- 
fore, the least of the minnows among 
the shoals of Minor Poets, that turn 
up their silver linings — or bellies — to 
the sun in the shallows, would seern 
a whale “ wallowing unwieldy enor- 
mous in bis gait,*' when seen rising 
at a midge- fly, which you had pre- 
viously in vain endeavoured to de- 
vour. A minor Prose-writer— which 
you are — is the least of all the ani- 
rnalcula* — and no experiment in op- 
tics could magnify hitii into any thing 
like the bulk of one of those nuiii- 
sters that lately terrified the isle% 
from its propriety in that drop of 
ditch-water, which p/f/sf/uam ciniia 
liMi tormented, and convulsed and 
ensanguined with carnage. The fact 
is, that you are invisible — and the 
wonder is that you are not inaudi- 
ble too — so be thankful that you 
have a voice, for otherw'ise you never 
could have given the world as- 
surance of a 

But we speak now not to mites, 
but men ; and we beg those who are 
bard to be pleased with poetry, to 
think how many kinds there are of 
musical instruments and of music. 
When, all at once, gins blow llie 
mighty organ, nobody thinks of a 
flageolet. But is it not equally true, 
that when all at once ’gins pipe that 
minim the flageolet, nobody thinks 
of an organ ? We never heard Vin- 
cent Novello handle the organ, but 
though wc had,8hould webare theieFs 
delighted to hear Sandy Ballantyne 
finger tlie flageolet ? A fiddle is not 
a nute, any more than a flute a fiddle 
•—but cannot Nicholson charm those 
who have had the misfortune to be 
astonished by Paganini f So much 
for musical Instruments, and they 
who play thereon— and we have 
selected a very few modem instan- 
ces out of the millions of all ages 
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that havo occurr<*d botTveeii the p^T- rxprftHsi^fl, and with a fine simplicity; 
furmao<N‘s uf David uu tht^ harp, aud tUtsse, tiM- the uiest part, denote 
those of the celebrated Chiu chop- names and nouns— of trees, flowers, 
per, who was a Jew too, we believe, or birds; aud we cannot but think 
but a German one. 'Tis just the that the creatures— animate or inanU 
same witli musical compositions — mate— deserve the distinction. The 
and we can ansn'er for ourselves, ]>roniUe made to the eye is not broken 
that we have lost uothiu<< of our de- to the heart, and we repeat, that the 
lif^ht in tiie simple Broom o' the a oluines are full of truth and nature. 
Cowtleukuowes, since we were We say so, after frequent perusals 
“rapt iii>pired’* by tlie sublime of many parts <]|r them both— ainouiit- 
_<[]reation of Handel. And thus are iii^, wo dares'.y, to the whole — on 
we a^aiii brought to Dr Mant's i ho banks of t«ie Tweed, one day of 
Months, which we ran read with white clouds, when we could not 
pleasure, after the Days of Hesiod, move a iish, even in the o/ier'^shal- 
or the Ni^fhts of Young, or Pollock's lows of Cantronua Mains. Yet the 
Course oi Time, and before veutu- poem, as the Bishop calls it, (it is 
ring on Eternity” by an anony- not a poem,) has one radtcjil vice — • 
inous writer, who wishes it to be we would tain use a gentler word — 
bound up In one volume with his which, w« fear, is incurable — languid 
^Mnfinitude.” From Shakspeare's uniformity ; the “fatal facility of the 
Tempest wo cau turn, without a octoayllubic measure” has betrayed 
moment's warning, to Crabbe’s Vil- him into a style liitTusive and prolix^ 
lage Register— from Miranda won sometimes to a degree altogetlier un« 
by a Prince, to Ph<el>e Dawson se- pardonable— letussay at once 
duced by a tailor — and though Lady and there are many passages, perhaps 
Afacbeth be on the whole the more fifty lines long each, that fur any 
Impresnive char«icter, we have al- meaning that is in them, might be roiri« 
ways felt Mother Millwood to be pressed in to b ve with great ad vanlagf*. 
more imposing — nor can we think The Doctor so loves all that is amia- 
that the career^ and its close, of the hie, that be sometimes drivels, and 
Thane of Fife, are more true toxiature then we cannot help thinking that we 
than of the City Apprentice. see symptoms of old age. But having 

Leaving all such illustrations of said this much, and with reluctance, 
the comprehensive character of our we cau say, and with perfect truth, 
creed, and <-easing to ramble, we can- that if there be here and there some- 
not help expressing our satisfaction thing of the fondness of advanced 
with the modest manner in which Dr years, their is much of their wisdom. 
Mant’s “ .Months ” have been pub- and of their gooiiiiess— and every 
li^hed ; up to this moment, we can- where conspicuous their piety ; if the 
not charge our memory with iiaving fire be wanting that bums but in 
seen any extracts from them in any youih or inaultood's prime, its place 
])eriodi(*al-~-and if it be wafted into is often supplied by a gentle flame, 
favour, it will be on its own wings, that sheds a dim religious light” 
and not by the most ignominious of over the sw'eetaiid soothing imagery 
all flaeaus — the power of pnifiuy — with wduch the volumes are fiiled i 
by vAich so many ’worthless works the. writer’s fanc.y, if not very p<*wer- 
have been forced, for a short season, ful, is very susceptible, and all its 
into a wretcho<l notoriety, and then play U inspired by the most amiable 
aunk into the jakes. The very ex- teelings ; his observation of the moF.t 
terior look of the volumes is attrac- delicately characteristtc minutiae of 
live, with its cerulean cover and all natural productions is singularly 
graceful foilage ; and the interior is fine ; and he shows in every pagir 
at once elegant and simple, in the that be is, in the beat sense of the 
distribution of the page and the dis- terms, a florist, a botanist, and an 
tinctuesB of the type, which rejoices, ornithologist. Indeed, we know not 
more than is nsttal. but mt more than where else to look for more dsllghw 
to oiir eye is pkasant. in Italics ful portraiture of flowers, plants, and 
and oiuttrsuu These are employed birds^ than in these most pleasing 
te|^ppapbaeiato i e nti awitsw|iich» volumes ; and, as a naluralist^ Ums 
Bol unlreqwentfr eonmon- same of Mant may be joined wUk 
mib aneugh, are often eeiy bappiijr those of White, KBi^piIUMniie|JMi% 
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Mudie, and Bennet ; and his volumes 
and theirs be lodged, as household 
irorks, on the same shelves of our 
library with those of Wilson and 
Audubon-^** alike, but oh, how dif- 
ferent!” W’e rather suspect that 
we fell asleep on a brae, with his 
book on our bosom, that afternoon 
on which angling seemed to be, like 
our pannier, an empty name; but 
we must attribute thA slumbers of 
one not constitutionally somnolent, 
in greater measure to the murmur- 
ing of bees, tlie hum of the small 
unseen, the bleating of lambs, the 
rawing of rooks, the croonin' of 
cushats, the high-up hymn of the 
lark, and the liquid lapses of the 
most musical of all rivers — to say 
nothing of ** clouds that waver to the 
half-shut eye,” and finally waft away 
with them the sleeper into tlie land 
of dreams. 

During the first week of April, 
Maga will be read by millions all 
over Britain, and by hundreds of 
thousands more rarely sprinkled all 
over Ireland ; so here is a pleasant 
passage about April, assuredly one 
of the loveliest, thougl) in Scotland 
she be somewhat a little capricious 
or so — but really so are all her siso 
ters — of the family of tlie year. 

Hail, April ! Lo, inspired by thee 
I'ull many u hively form 1 nee 
Us loiijr f;ni*nit!ire mume, 

(.)f vrniifllariil lenf, and woodland bloom. 

** No more with taswls here and there 
Besprent, hut in a venture fair 
’riie I -arch to welcome thee is irecn, 

1 'nmiii^hMi, of the tendei'est green, 
iiright tints, to welrome thee, adorn 
Ol' teiiderest green the full-rohed Thorn. 
Of broader lubes, and darker grain, 

Ills leaves fur thee the Maple- Plane 
73evelopes from their crimson sheaths : 
For th^e bis bright and twisted wrealbs 
Five-fingerM, like a giant's hand, 

The Chestnut's lengthening shoots ex- 
pand. 

Forth from his comrs roby holds 
The Lime bis pale green leaves unfolds. 
The Alder thnnigh the wmi'ry mead, 
About the moantain’s roeky Wd 
Ths BUf'eh fbr theo Ms loavsa 
And aioi and ipvaadtef Bmsli arrays^ 
•To (num thyasussia^ a tblcteikif rimasn} 
TUs Ms smoath' plalsa of glanip ahawrp; 
A»d, Mrtsllaili od tha irandlaail 
;Biatnrag|itirlMiiM Urn blowuMfStai 


<< And, Aprib many a b1oi.aom*d tree 
Besides appears to honour thee. 

If dull to March’s wooing, now 
For thee the trembliug Aspen's bough 
Shows its long drops of scaly down, 
"White, but with rings of mottled brown. 
For thee the Ash-tree’s brandies gray, 
Whose lingering leaves crave hmger stay, 
Send now their flow'rs unsheltur’d forth : 
And, offspring of the hilly north, 

The beauteous tree of mountain fame. 

The Ash^tree’s kinsman but in namcy 
For thee with winged leadts spread • 
Puts forth his blossoms’ cluster’d head. 

** And wilding fruit-trees, such alone 
As Britain’s isles can boast their own, 
indigenous, of more delight 
Miiiistrant to the eurious sight. 

Than grateful to the craving taste : 

The Crab with virgin whiteness graced 
Ting’d with the rove’s modest glow ; 

Of virgin whiteness, like the snow, 

The cluster’d Cherry ; and more rare, 

Of rival white the blooming Pear : 

More justly valued for their use, 

For swelling pulp* fur flowing juice, 

But not in form, or native die, 

Or texture, lovelier to the eye, 

"Where, nurs’d by man's improving care. 
"With Peach and Apricot they share, 

And luscious Nectarine, the praise 
To light the garden *s vernal blaze ; 

Or claim, their undivided reign, 

The blooming orchard’* lich domain. 

“ Nor, April, f.ul with scent and hue 
To grace thee lowlier blossoms new. 

Not only that, where weak and scant 
Peep’d forth the early primrose plant, 
Now shine profuse iinniHuberVl eyes. 
Like stars that stud the wint’ry skies: 
But that its sister Cowslips High, 

"With no unfriendly rivalry 
Of form and tint and fragrant smells, 
O’er the green fields their yellow hells 
Lnfold bedropt with tawny red, 

And meekly bend the drooping head. 

Not only that the fringed edge 
Of heath, or bank, or pathway hedge 
Glows with the furze’s golden bloom : 
But mingling now the verdant Broom» 
With flow’ra of rival lustre aerk’d, 
Uplifts its riiRpeller form sreot. 

** And there, apon the sod below. 
Ground-ivy's purple blossoms show, 

Like hahnet of crusader kuigbt. 

Its anthers’ crostUke forms of whiter 
And lesser Porlwitikls’s bloom. 

Like carpel ef Damascus^ loom, 

VmfOa wtHi height blue the tisme wove 

Of verdant foliage : and above 

Wltk mtIhwMte iaw’r% wheMe mod 
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Rich fruitngei to the taste and smell 
ricasant alike, the strawberry weaves 
Its coronets of threefold leaves 
III mazes through the sloping wood. 

Kor wants there, in her dreamy mood 
What fancy*s sportiveness may think 
A cup, whence midnight elves might 
drink 

Delicious drops of iiectarM dew, 

While they iheir fairy sports pursue 
And roundelays by fount or rill ; 

The streak’d and chequer’d daflodill. 

** Nor wants there many a tlow*r 
be^idc 

On holt and heath and meadow pied ; 
With pale green bloom the upright box 
And woodland crowfoot s golden locks ; 
And yellow cinquefoirs hairy trail ; 

And saxifrage with petals pale ; 

And purple bilberry’s globelike bead ; 
And cranberry’s bells of rosy red ; 

And creeping gromwell blue and bright ; 
And cratiesbiirs streaks of red and white, 
Or purple w'ith soft leaves of down ; 

And golden tulip's tiirban'd crown 
Sweet-scented on its bending stem ; 

And bright-eyed Star of llethlebem ; 
AVith those, the firstlings of their kind, 
AVkicli through the bosky thickets wind 
Their teiifirils, vetch, or pen, or tare. 

At rtiiidoin ; and with many a pair 
Of lefifits green the brake embower. 

And many a pendant painted flower. 

“ And, April, to thy genial smile 
Ilesponsivo, countless forms the while 
Of animated life obey 
Trie summons of thy gentle sway. 

1( uncongenial blasts before 
Have stay'd their passage to our shore, 
Now wafted, gentler tnontb, by thee 
O'er midland or Atlantic sea, 

The threefold tribes of swallows haste, 

In thy first days, or ere to waste 
Thy midmost course has run. Nor fails 
He of the pinion's broadest sails 
To track their path, their brother Swift. 
IJiit tlio’ to brave the stormy drift 
Re his the pinions’ amplest spread, 

And his with fleetest action sped 
The airy flight ; more late to come. 

More prompt to quit bis summer htmt, 
Is he of all the fork-tail’d race ; 

As if hie wlutVy dwelling-place, 

Hard by the Stormy Cape, or far 
In regions of the eastern star, 

Forbade across the tedious way 
Or ^uick approach or lengthen'd stay* 

** Nor, April, dost tbon fall to bring 
To greet thM birds of sborter wing. 


Infirm of flight ; yet such as trill 
3Itdodious from their tender bill 
Sweet music. If the white-throat's 
lay, 

Flitting from hedgerow spray to spray, 
Or gently mounting through the air, 

7’o mark his bosom silvery fair 
Invite us ; — or from loftiest tree 
AVith brisk unwearied melody, 

Of sable breast and snowy bead 
And quivering Vil of crimson red, 

The slumbering morn the Redstart 
wakes ■ 

Or 'mid the groves and tangled brakes 
The AVood-wren from his yellow throat 
Chants forth his shar|t and shivering 
note, 

Peculiar or his whisper'd song 
That Warbler, olive brown, among 
Thicket, or furze, or sheltering grass ; 
AVbile untaught peasants, as they pass. 
Deem the loud whisper of his bill 
Is but the cricket* s chirrup nhrilL 
Nor, April, think 1 scorn to see 
On newturn’d tilth, or upland lea, 

Tho' thin and weak her pow’r of song. 
Tripping the. nibbling flocks among. 

Or hunting brisk from ridge to ridge 
The worm minute or lurking midge, 
AVith sulphur brea<tt, and olive wing, 

The pretty Shepherdess of Spring ; — 

Or ill the shelter’d solitudes 
Of southern Kugland's sprouting woods, 
Hear with his soft repeated coo 
His mate the gentle Turtle woo;— 

Or catch on some sunshiny day 

* The plain song of the ('uckoo gray,' 
Resounding from his shallow bill 
AVith cry monotonous, and still 
Repeated ; but though rude and dull 
Of sound, of pleasing thoughU is full 

* The plaitisong ’ of that shallow bird, 
Then first amid the flushing heard 
Of vernal beauty, at the time 

AVhen the young year is in its prime ; 
And, ere that prime be overcast, 

'I'he Cuckoo’s homely song is past." 

The good Biftliop— who must have 
been an Indefatigable bird-nester in 
his boyhood— though we answer for 
him that he never stole but one egg 
out of four, and left undisturbed the 
callow young — treats of those beau^ 
teous and wondrous structures in a 
style that might make Professor 
Rennie jealous, who has written, like 
a Vitruvius, on the architecture of 
birds. He expatiates with uncon- 
trolled delight on the unwearied ac- 
tivity of the architects who, without 
any apprenticeship to the trade, are 
jouroe^men, nay, maeter*bailders. 
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the first spring of their full-fiedged 
lives — with no other tools but a bill, 
unless we count their claws, which, 
however, seem, and that only in 
some kinds, to be used but in carry- 
ing materials — though with their 
breasts and whole bodies, indeed, 
most of them round off the soft in* 
sides of their procreant cradles, till 
they fit each brooding fcainch of fea- 
thers to a hairB*-breadft, as it sits 
close and low on egraor eyeless 
young, a higher raised up above 
their gaping babies, as they wax from 
downy infancy into plumier child- 
hood, which they do how swiftly ! 
and how soon have they flown ! You 
look some sunny morning into the 
bush, and the abode in which they 
seemed so cozey the day before is 
utterly forsaken by the joyous in- 
grates, feebly fluttering in the nar- 
row grove, to them a wide world 
teeming with delight and wonder — to 
be thought of never more. With all 
the vai ious materials used by them 
in building their different domiciles, 
the Bishop is as familiar as with the 
sole material of hisown wig — though, 
hy the by, last time we had the plea- 
sure of seeing and sitting by him, 
he wore, his own hair — ** but that not 
inui!h,** for, like our oun, his sconce 
was bald, and, like it, showed the 
organ of coiistructivenessas fully de- 
veloped as C'hristopher or a Ohaf- 
fiiu li. He is perfectly well ac({uaitit- 
ed, too, with all the diversiues of 
their modes of building — theirorders 
of architecture — and eke with all 
those of situation chosen by the 
kinds — whether seemingly simple in 
their cunning, that deceives, by a 
show of carelessness and hecdless- 
ness of notice; or with craft of con- 
cealment, that baflles the most 
searching eye, hanging their beloved 
secret ill gloom not impervious to 
sun and air; or, trustful in man's love 
of his own home, affixing the nest 
beneath the eaves, or in the flowers 
of the lattice kept shut for their 
sakes, or half-opened by fair hands 
of virgins, whose eyes gladden with 
heart- bom brightness, as each morn- 
ing they mark the growing beauty of 
the brood, till they smile to see one 
almost as large as its parents sitting 
on-Che rim of the nest, when all atonce 
it hops over, and, as it flutters away 
like a leaf, seems surprised that if 
can fly! 


And so 'lIs bustle ull, nor iv<;t 
Nor respite ; for the purpos’d nost 
Till by instinctive skill are snujrht 
Materials rude and quaint, and brought 
Each to the appropriate place, as each 
The general laws of nature teach : 

The general laws, to all as known 
In common, and to each its own. 
Whate’eroD earth's broad bosom lies, 

Or on the passing breezes flies. 

May serve their urgent need, they catch 
And bear abrupt away : from thatch 
Of cottage roof, or haystack, draw 
The loosen'd hay, or dangling straw ; 

Or w'ith keen glance enquiring peep. 

And from the rich manuring heap 
Take of its matted stores ; or cull 
The wiry hair, or softer wool, 

Of horse or ileery sheep ; and now 
Twigs from the dry and sapless bough. 
Now tufts of cottony down combine, 

Or of the spider's filmy line ; 

Or fibrous root, or grassy bent, 

Or feathery catkin, with cement 
Composed of neatly moulded clay : 

Now the green moss, or lichen gray. 

Or leaves, whose gather’d heaps imbed 
The woodland's shady depth, or shred, 
Paper, or w'ood ; and oft a plume. 
Perhaps their own, the narrow room 
Their nestling's future hou-«e to form, 
Without, within, compact and w'ann. 

“ Nor less di\eisified in place, 

The dwellings for their future race 
Tho various kinds are planning. These 
Choose the deep shude of forest trees. 

Or lowlier shrub, or on the edge 

Of cultured field the platted hedge, 

Orchard or garden, by the leaves 

Fresh -spreading shelter'd : those the eaves 

Projecting of man’s friendly roof 

In populous city, or aloof 

III rural haTtilet's dwellings rude, 

Or ill the grange’s solitude. 

Window or rafter’d beam select. 

For some suffices to protect 
Their lurking place, in mouldering w'all 
Or bank, where ever bubbling fall 
The riitinels of the living brook, 

Or refuse heap, a hollow nook. 

Those the green lands, and grassy leas. 
And pastures by the waters please : 

These the wild mountain’s Jone recess. 
Or UwrllingH of the wilderness 
Secluded ; where they shroud alone, 
Beside some bare o’erniantling stone 
From storm defended, or within 
The btiwery heath or prickly whin : 
These the old Baron's feudal fort 
Dismantled, or the cloyster’d court 
•f ruin'd abbey ; while the boughs, 
Where the rude eounds of wUd^ oaroose 
Once echoed^ or the cloisten dim 
Return'd the chant or measured hymn^ 
Now circle through the lonely grove, 
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Tbe tbrilling notcn of joyous love. 

Or what to pensive ear the tone 
May heem of grateful orison.” 

“ Come, let us walk abrend, and see 
Amused with what variety 
The little arrliitecis tlieir work 
Have plautiM ; whih? some already Inrk 
In covert oVr their procreant bed 
Close brooding ; some the unformM shed 
Now but prepai'e, less prompt to ply 
The IiouiewirV’s duty, till the sky 
]More tfenial and the •^welling spray 
Disclos'd forbid prf)Iorig'(i delay. 

“ Nor far afield hi seiirrh to roam 
Iiebovps thee ; if about thy home 
Tall tree, or shrub, or budding hedge, 

Or hollow nook, or jutting ledge, 

Meet nestling pla«*.e afford ; and tboa 
Tree nature's denizens allow 
To dwell antnjiired, nor molest 
The fortunes of the rising nest. 

Tor used to men, and human haunts 
And actions, if no terror daunts 
And drives them from th«r place pre- 
ferr’d, 

Tull nnany a sociable bird 
Forgets the wildness of bis race. 

At least forgoes if : and the place 
Of niHfi's abode not his alone 
Ts!eem?», but chooses for its own. 

** ]\Iole!«t them not ! the vernal bloom 
Jf chance the trying hill consume. 

The }11 oVrlook'd tbeyll more than buy 
The induigiOKT with the snail or fiy 
Kxcluded : — if the ripenint! fruit 
Pfrrhani'e their curifius palate suit, 

I'o I hi' pieus’d ear they more than pay 
Its value ivith the tufieful lay. 

And if «t times *ti'. haply true, 

That ini**eli!ef more than go<>d they do. 
Still tbfes not the considerate mind 
And gentle feel a joy refin’d, 

A sort of iieuvitdy joy, to see 
fjod’s creainreN round about us free 
From bann, rejoiring as they can 
In their briet Ule’s precarious span? 

And would we not desire to know, 

Or wisli we rather to forego 
Such joy if pnndiased at the price 
Of some poor trivial sacrifice?” 

** And see the Blackbird and the 
Thrush, 

Oar irtmates in the lowly bush : 

And nettttirig in tbe lofty tree 
Tbe Missel-bird our inmate see. 

Already noray the curious eye 
Aslant their patient forma descry 
Close coweriftg : let tbe passing glance 
Suffice thee; tier with raiii adranee, ^ 
Or modoo of fho extended arm, 

The motiber firaot her ebargo alami ; 
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The shelter of her pent-house wings 
While o*er the pregnant eggs she fiings^ 
As yet with mot/nm unendiied ; 

Or nestles o'er the callow brooil. 

And fosters the now lively nest 
With fervour of the beating breast. 

Here on the lawn, in lauruf^tiue 
Or holly tee the ChaffiiMdi twine 
With hair bis moss-wove limne cunipact. 
There with like zsal^ but less exact 
Of skill, the ptrusive Sptirrow weaves 
Hu in the s|Aut or jutting eaves. 

There 'ndd the fruit- trims' blooming 
bowers, 

Wliere now the warm prolific hours 
Tempt him the i\y buds to <|uit, 

And through the fiowery nrehard flit, 

Or garden, for his filmy prry 
EnUvenM by the sunny ray. 

The Blackeap sec: And now with trill 
Of wild note from his mellow bill 
He cheers, and now with gnat or fiy, 
Canght sporting in the arnre sky, 

Attent IfM brooding consort feeds : 

And, as the nestling task proi^eeils. 

Oft may you mark his sable crown 
Exchanged for Iier's of russet brtMvn, 

** I^w in tbe garden's thorny bouiHl, 
O' under, on the shelving mound 
'Mid waving beiit-gnws, or the bloom 
Of bUssom'd furze, her humble home 
The Yellow Bunting plants. And she, 
lieft of her early progeny 
By thoughtless sport, again preptires 
Her simple nest and household earea, 

The Hedgerow Chanter. And above, 

In shelter of the fir-tree grove, 

W'iiere the broad bough its shadow lend.^. 
Her home the Golden Wren susp.uidi. 
Nor does her duskier kinsman fly 
Aha»f from marrs suriety ; 

The streamlet's overarching bank. 

Beset with gnuts and mosses dank, 

For the broad fsedar's arm, or fir 
Wide-spread, or spiral juniper, 
Kvehanging ; or the. hawthorn spray, 

Or straw- rnoPd thatch of treasur’d hay, 
Or out-house eave, or Ivlwl wall, 
Resounding his btythe madrigal. 

*' A rradif! for the (ireenbird's bed. 
And bowery covert uVr her head, 

The forked pine .snppties. A hole 
In wall, or tree's decaying Imle, 

The Ox^ye’s artless nest receives. 

With thickening ahritttd of fpnmting 
leavea 

The (}ulekwt hawthom^a prickly splnaa, 
Ur goawberryX wb«re tb« Juiooet 
Iwfnea 

Hla bmisft compact or covo wkbln 
The abrubby ood ekiaCfoliielir*d wbla^ 
*Goifwt tyo or hond o ahalter throw 
And harrier from Isfadiog fbe^ 
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** Deep in the thorn's entangled muae, 
Or where the fruit-tree's thicketiifi^ 
•pruya 

Yield u <<er.ure and close retreat^ 

The dusky HuUriiich plans her seat. 
There, where jou see the cluster’d boughs 
I'ul forth the opening bud, her spouse 
With mantle gray, and jet-like head, 

And dainiiig breust of crimNon red. 

Is perch'd with hard and hawk-like beak 
Intent the embryo fruit to sAk. 

Nor t eases from his pleasing (Idl, 

The ovehard'H budding hope tf spoil. 
Unless with quick and timid elance 
Of his dark eye your dread advance 
He notice, and your search evade, 

Hid in the thicket's pathless shade. 

** But most of all to haunts of men 
Familiar, though to savage glen 
And vriMidlciiid wild he oft may roam 
.Vduded, lift his wintry home 
No less the liedbreast makes his bower 
b'or nestling in the vernal hour ; 

In thatcb, or rcMit of aged tree 
Moss' grown, or arching cavity 
Of bank or garden's refuse heap. 

Or where the broad-leav’d tendrils creep 

Of ivy, and an arbour spread 

O'er trellUM puich or cottage shed." 

All mtiHt like Huch verees as thesdy 
and many will love them ; and there 
are triatiy hundreda as good or better 
aluiiit the maiuiera, cu^tume, habita, 
tlisjiotiiuoiiH, and rharaoter of birds, 
— of which by and by we may give 
you a prlance, — scattered through the 
iMontliN, from January to December 
inciuHive; nor does the benevolent 
Bishop e\er weary of the theme. 
Kveu January, he knows, has its few 
early singing birds, such a» the lled- 
brca>t, the Blackbird, tlie Thniidi^ 
and ilu» Missel-Thrush ; and he dis* 
serts oil the notes of one and ail of 

them, like an orniihologrist with a 
good niusiral ear ; and, indeed, wdth- 
ouc a good musical ear, no man cau 
be an ornithologist. He may, indeed, 
be able tt> discriminate the tiuack or 
cackle of the Middlesex goose 
from that of the Glasgow gander; 
but the Muscovy duck would puzzle 
him, and he would be all abroad with 
him of the canvasa-back^ the delight 
of Jonathan. Flocks of small birds 
during the ini^al month, the Bishop 
confesses, are not musical, hut they 
make amends for their sorry aong ^ 
their exuremo vi?aclty; even 

then, when the earth !■ barer than 
the sky, the Lsrk doth often idng, net 
OQ near to hearen*s gates, and n 
shorter lyric than in advancing 


spring, or during that sweetest sea- 
son when neiiber he nor you can 
say whether ’tis spring or summer. 
We do not at this moment reniernber 
any mention of the January song of 
the Lark in any other poet, — though 
all poets have sung of the bird at 
once BO hiiinbie and so aspiring, 
either wakening by the daisy’s 
side,” on the lea, or sitting in the 
braided furrow ; and looking on bim 
then with his graceful crest, you 
might think he could nor sing nor 
soar — uplifted by ecstasy into the 
blue profound, all ascent and song, 
till you no more can see, and must 
listen to hear him, and then, as if his 
orisons were accepted, fondly waver- 
ing earthwards, and after a pause, in 
which he seems dallying with a 
home-sick passion, dropping down 
like one dead, beside his mate in her 
shallow nest. Bui that is not in Ja- 
nuary, nor need we say in what 
month, for you know it. 

Pairing lime, you know too, is in 
February, and the good Bishop is 
most animated on the courtship of 
birds— their rivalry — and theinhrmi- 
ties common to them with all earthly 
things. Then it is tliat the Missel- 
Thrush— and some others besides 
Iiiiii — build — rooks, for example, in 
England — though never, or but rare- 
ly, till well on in March in Scotlaud. 
The Bishop is at home in a rookery-— 
though he does not tell us what he 
thinks of rook- pie. His March, too, is 
full of good oniitbology; and, though 
we have socnetinies been inclined to 
Husf>ect that he is not altogether ac- 
curate in his dates, we believe, on 
redpctioD, that be is so, and that our 
experiences are in some, things diffe- 
reut from bis, because of the diffe- 
rence of climate. The descriptions 
in Mani’s Months, on that account, 
will not always be found to coincide 
with those of the same «d>ject8 or oc- 
currences inGrabame s Birds of Scot- 
land ; but both poeta are right, nor 
have we detected in cdther any grave 
mbtake or serioiis error. After all, 
our poets, great or amall, are our 
beat naturaltala; and their virtue, 
not their vica^ is, that they are given 
to emhelikh. Timt k bat the effect 
of huenser feeliaf; and what dm 
dull call klmbood, die quiek know 
to bo the truth— »the whole ttulk^ 
aad nothing but the tanidu 
And now wo dduk wo hear aomo- 
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captious critic cry, what ! are these 
f^uotatious about birds ail you have 
to show us from Maut's Month of 
April?" They are not all— yet the 
rest is very much ol the same charac- 
ter, aud assuredly we could ourselves 
say a thousand things on the whole 
creditable to that capricious creature, 
that are not to be found in these vo- 
lumes. But the Doctor did not 
pledge himself to exhaust the sub- 
ject ; and you may be thankful that 
neither so did we ; he has dwelt on 
what, according to his feelings, are 
the most delightful attributes of 
April— and says not a word about 
angling; whereas we would have 
wearied you out of your love of life, 
by prosing upon it for many thousand 
lines, you all the while looking more 
blank than our versei aud frequently 
tempted to put a period, not to our 
paragraphs, but to your own exist- 
ence. For though Richard Mant is 
often prosy enough in all conscience, 
he is a mere trifle in his petticoats to 
Christopher North in his sporting 
jacket — witness even this article, 
slow beginning, never ending,” 
which we have been informed by Mr 
Hughes has set a succession of com- 
positors sound asleep, and rendered a 
range of readers comatose. Besides, 
couHider that March, April, and l^iay, 
are buna fide but one Month — tnu 
juncta in und — and that you must 
peruse them all in that light before 
you can pronounce whether or no 
our diocesan has done them justice. 
March is the season of flowers — so 
is May. Nay, January has her wreath 
of honey-suckle leaves — primroses 
— daisies— ‘furze — wall-flower — cat- 
kins of the hazel — smaller periwin- 
kles — ivy-leaved toad- flax — and 
** snow-drops, emblem of maiden 
lovellnesB" — of all which the Shep- 
herd, whose crook is a crozier, doth 
tenderly treat. February, too, can 
gatljer her wreath of “ flowers, and 
weeds as beautiful as flowers,” and 
many a time and oft have we paused, 
as she passed us somewhat disdain- 
fully by, to admire her flaunting 
forehead. Ay, flaunting Is the 
very word, for though usually sour 
and sharp as an old maid with a 
sDow-drop at her nose, hopeless of 
loves fruitions, February in the sun- 
shine that elicits the insects, resem- 
bles the same old maid on her way 
to church to be married at last to a 


strapping son of Tipperary— and the 
whole ueiehbourhood runs out to see 
her decked with procumbent speed- 
well, barren strawberry, dandelion, 
butcher's broom, vernal pilewort, 
daffodils no less, nay violets, ** darkly, 
brightly, beautifully blue,” as her ex- 
pecting eyes are keeping a look out 
for the “ bold bridegroom.” As for 
March, who comes in like a lamb 
and goes ohi like a lion, be is Flora’s 
head'gardl^ner, and you see him busy 
among bright and balmy heaps of 
incense, wishing for no wages, and 
contented with bed and board. What 
we have said is sufficient to show 
that you must not read any one 
month — and least of all April — by 
itself; but must study a groupe of 
Fratres and Sorores, for there is no 
understanding the appearance or 
character of any one, male oi female, 
without viewing it in closest connex- 
ion with the kindred nearest its own 
age — and then you are aware that 
there are twins in the family — we 
leave you to find them out if you can 
— and DOW for May — ^and heigh for 
Mav-oay. 

** It was of old a festive day, 

That usher'd in the birth ot May. 
ilt^bt early on the jocund morn, 

When that dciightfu! month was born, 

Or ere the thruih’s new-dedg’d brood 
Came forth their caterpilhr food 
To pick upon the dewy lawn. 

Scarce liglited by the dickering dawn ; 

Or ere from his low place of rest, 

Hid in the sprouting corndeld's breast, 

* The lark, the Rhepherd’s clock,' had 
sprung. 

And bathed in light ethereal sung 
Aloft his blithesome roundelay 
Of greeting to the morning gray; 

While yet the amorous nightingale 
Told in still twilight’s ear his tale 
Of rapturous joy and love repaid, 

Thick warbling through the woodland 
glade ; 

Regardless of the timely sleep, 

The noble from the castled steep, 

The burgher from the busy change. 

From village, hamlet, lonely grange 
The peasantry, a mingled throng 
Lasses and lads, and old and young. 
Pour'd forth promiscuously to pay 
Observance to the merry May ; 

With shout and song, and winded horn 
Alert to w»ake the slumbering mom ; 

To rove the good greenwood, and bring 
Away the spoil of early spring. 

With nosegays deck'd, with garlands 
crown'd. 
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And hanjr each smiling Itotnesfead round. 
Window, and door, and porch with 
bowers 

Of verdant boughs and blooming flowers. 

** And then at home the joyous scene ! 
The Maypole on the village green. 

With ribbons, dag, and chaplets bound ; 
And pipe and tabor's mirthful sound ; 
And merry bells in concert ringing ; 

And merry voices blithely singing ; 

And merry footsteps featly Vlancing 
With jingling bells; and moVris. dancing, 
*]VIid clash of swords and Kendal green. 
About the season's maiden Queen, 

In crown and flowery mantle drest, 

(iave honour to the vernal feast. 

“ Touch'd by the lint of mellowing 
years, 

And view'd far off, the scene appears 
One but of innocent delight. 

And yet perchance a nearer sight. 

As space diminish'd oft reveals 
Spots that a distant view conceals, 
flight open to the thoughtful eye, 
Knough to rai-e a serious sigh, 

Foi much of inconsiderate dec. 
Intemperate rout and revelry, 

With lack of purity combined ; 

Kiioiigh to satisfy the mind, 
llowe'tr the fancy love to glance 
On by-gone tlieines of old romance, 

Tis well that now is past away 
'J'fie observance of lliose rites of May. 

“ But who what now remains would 
blame 

Austerely of the Alay-day game? 

And who so gtave, ns when he sees, 
lieturnmg from the woods and lehs, 
rile luds’ uiid lasses' village troops 
With garlanded and riblson’d hoops, 

A!i sparkling with the morning dew, 

Tale priinro.^i'S, and harebells blue, 
Bright goluilocks, und pansies pied, 

And scented hawthorn's snow^-white 
pride, 

And all the garniture of spring; 

And hears them blithely carolling, 
AlemoriuU of the elder times, 

Tfieir rude traditionary rhimes, 
Gathering of doles a little store 
In pilgrimage from door to door 
Yes, w’ho so grave, so dull of heart 
To hoar in others' joys a part, 

As from such pastime, void of guile 
And harmless, to withhold a smile 
And tribute to the garland gay, 

Nor wish them all a melry May ? •• 
Mant'a May is by no means the 
best of his months. We desiderate 
much of that spirit of blessed mirth 
which doth then bound, and abound, 
and rebound; and his measures, 
which ought to he wild with excess 
of joy, like rivulets " dancing their 


mazy round,” and numrrniis as the 
blended voices of all beings not by 
nature mute, are tame iu their flow 
as art-induced irrigations creeping 
along a lawn, undiversified as the 
cuckoo's cry, though, like it, melli- 
fluous, for the Bibliop lias an ear for 
sweet sounds, though it too greatly 
affects the monotonous. With not 
a few happy touches he tinges his 
trees-^but what merit is there in 
that? He should have flushed his ^ 
woods with beauty, till ** our sense 
ached at it” — till ” our souls were 
sick of love." Each kind of tree, 
taken per #<?, “ shines well where it 
stands” in his picture ; but they do 
not illustrate, and beautify, and glo- 
rify one another as they do in na- 
ture. He shows us no Forest, His 
list seems versified from Evelyn or 
Gilpin, without their poetry — his 
Scotch Firs would faint at the thun- 
der of the Linn of Dee — had 31ona k 
oaks been like his, there would have 
been no Druids. But we never 
shame a poet by quoting his poor 
lines — and to make some amends 
for our veracity, we praise, while 
WQ present it, the “ Lily of the Val- 
ley.” 

Fair flow’r, that lapt in lowly glade 
Dost bide beneath the greenwood shade, 
'I'liari whom the vernal gale 
None tairer wakes on bank or spray, 

Our Kngiitnd's Lily ot the May, 

Our Liiy ol the vale ! 

Art thou that ‘ Lily of the field,’ 
Which, when the Saviour sought to 
shield 

Tile heart from blar.k despair, 

He sliow’d to our mistrustl'iil kind. 

An emblem to the thoughtful mind 
Of God's paternal care ? — 

“ Not thus 1 trow; for brighter shine 
To the warm skies of Pulestinc 
Those children of the East ! 

There, when mild autumn's early rain 
Descends on parch'd Esdrela's plain, 

And Tabor's oak .girt crest ; 

“ More frequent than the host of night. 
Those earth-born stars, as sages write. 
Their brilliant disks unfold ; 

Fit symbol of imperial state 
Their sceptre-seeming forms elate. 

And crowns of burnish’d gold. 

** But not the Jess, sweet springtide's 
flower, 

Dost thou display the Maker's power. 
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His skill and handy-work, 

Our western valleys' humbler child 
Where in green nuok of woodland wild 
Toy modest blossoms lurk. 

“ What though nor care nor art be thine, 
The loom to pl^» the thread to twine ; 

Yet, boni to bloom and fade, 

Thee too a lovelier robe arrays. 

Than e*er in Israel's brightest days 
Her wealthiest king array'd. 

Of thy twin leaves the etnbowed skreen, 
'Wliich wraps thee in thy shroud of green ; 

Tiiy Kden. breathing smell ; 

Thv arch'd and purple- vested stem, 
Wiieiice pendant many a pearly gem 
Displays a milk-white hell ; 

Instinct with life, thy fibrous root, 
Which sends from earth the ascending 
shoot, 

As rising from the dead ; 

And liliH thy veins with verount juire. 
Charged thy (air blossoms ;o produce. 
And berries scarlet red ; 

Tlie triple cell, the twofold se(*d, 

A ceaseless treasure-houNe decreed, 
Whence aye ih) race may grow, 

As from creation they have grown, 

While Sfjniig shall weave her flowery 
crown, 

Or vernal breezes blow : — 

“ Who forms thee thus with uniieen hand ; 
W'lio at creation gave cominund, 

And will’d thee tlius to be, 

And keeps ihee sfili in bttnt; through 
Age alter age revolving, who 
But the Great God is he ? 

Omnipotent, to work his will; 

Wise, who contrives each part to fill 
'I'he post CO each assign’d ; 

Still provident, with sleepless care 
To keep, to make ttiee sw^eet and fair 
For man's enjoyment, kind ! 

* There is no God,' the senseless say : — 

' O God, why cast'st thou us away ? ' 

Of feeble faith and frail 
The mourner breathes bis anxious 
thought 

By thee a better lesson taught, 

^weet Lily of the Vale* 

Yes ! He, who made and foster* thee, 
In reason's eye perforce most be 
Of msjeatytltvtiie: 

Kor deems slie, that bis guardmii care 
Will He in man's support forbear, 

Who thus provides for thtAe,’* 


We know not well why it ia ho, 
but we are seldom happy in mid- 
summer. Heaven forbid we should 
speak slightingly of any season — and 
we confess that Uie cause must lie 
in ourselves — for what is there in 
nature to make a rational man sad 
about the time of the summer sol- 
stice ? Dr Mant seems then even 
happier than his wont, and so good 
a man nng»t be always happy; his 
animal s^^rits seem to rise as ho 
writes in'* the table of coiUeuts of 
Juno, ** reign of summer establish- 
ed.’* His Jiily, too, is fervid, though 
be cannot describe— not he, indeed 
—a thunder storm. The story of 
Uie fate of the family^purty — 
young maul CDS all — that perished 
in a moment on Malvern hilts, is 
ineflVctively told — and was much 
more umcliing — wc w^ell remember 
reading it — in a Woicester newspa- 
per. Butletiipass. The tuagniflceuci^ 
of the meridian sky — of the risiug 
and setting sun — is not a theme lor 
the Bishop's iiiiisc — for thotiirh he. 
no doubt, has a heiise of the sublime, 
he has nut the power of woiding ii 
— nor could he ever hate said of the 
sun what Wordsworth says of him— 

Oiitdiiiiiitu liki; a visibb' ji^ol 

Tint path on whu'h he tiotb*." 

But he i* at home in the hay-rield, 
walkini; Udiiud the mo wets, and in- 
f peeling the swathes with the eyii 
of a botaiii*«t, or Htnilling among the 
cocks, as the cones rise Indore the 
rakes, and the meadow becomes a 
city of round-headed leiits or blunt- 
ed pyramids. ’Tis titany a day since 
we read »ucb a pleasant passage as 
this — 

n<*rr, as thr iiwarthy tuowert pass 
Slow through thv ull and ruKiw^t graat, 

In marfthMU'd rank, from ftiiio to nide. 
With circling stroke and mraHur'd «.trii)e, 
Beliiire the ocytho'n wide sweepiitg swuy 
The ru4««t meuduw’M tall array 
Falla, and the bristly aurliu'e atrows 
AVjth the bniwa swathe asooceniove rvwi. 

Ah, take they heed, nor on her nest 
The Partridge iU-aecur'd nudeet! 
l>eep In the grals behoU her sit ; 
iielucUnt from her ctmch te flit, 

Though the stout mower's whistling 

blade 

Incautious her abode invade. 

And threaten, 'mid the falling heap, 
Awiy herself and brood to sweep 1 
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** Roused from her humble pallet^ 
mark ! 

Up Hturts alarm’d the brooding Lark : 
And round and round her dwelling flies 
With fluttering wings and plaintive cries. 

** And, hark! with oft-re|>eated wai)| 
Heard but not ttceii, the restless Rail 
For her low home forbearance begs! 

Scarce issued from the ruptured eggs. 
Swift through the scatter’d morning dew 
The young their fleeting llam pursue. 

In pity (.pare them ! Le« trepaiin’d. 
Though cherished by youryoiidling handy 
Rereaved the captive birds decline, 

And fur their dam and freedom pine ! 

** Here the blithe hamlet’s gather'd 
throng, 

With toothed rake and forked prong. 
Maidens and boys, in order due 
The mower’s ridgy track pursue ; 

Turn with ju'-t cure the tedded hay 
Alleriuite to the mellowing ray ; 

Or loosely o’er the sunny mead 
The scatter’d rows pi'oiiii‘<iCuoUH spread ; 
Or what may til) the lou tided lap 
In Miiuller heaps coilecled wrap ; 

Or ill more broad and lollier piles 
Uuild the rich produce : while with 
bin ties 

At hand the Joyous fanner eyei, 

Safe Iroin the assault ot lowering skiesy 
O’r the iliiong'd field to stature grown 
Complete the huyroek’s tawny cone. 

*• And there the toiling horses strain 
Slouly to inovi* the imnderous wain. 
From pile to pile the slow wain goes . 
And still at eneh more lofty grows, 

While the st<tut swains bvlow supply 
Fresh tiirdcN to the swains on high, 
Hei<ps upon heaps, the grassy load : 
Thence, lumbering o’er the homeward 
road. 

It Hwellt*, aiiurit'd with trophied bough. 
The rick C4»iiipact, or tretisui d mow. 

JSor w.int ibeic oljecu of delighty 
To charm, together with the sight. 

The ear and suit II : of peeilesa scent 
The new -cut herbage redolent, 

Chief from the stem of vernal graaa, 
Confest lor sweetness to surpass 
The tviKidnilV’a Kdtiu-Mowing breath ; 
.And swe* ping through the yielding 
swathe 

With l ushing Kound, or the shrill tone 
Re* echoing of the shm^fieiring bone 
Now arul ega'm, the naower’s Rcyttie ; 

The village maideti’s oanol Uithe ; 
llie village afory circliug round 4 
And shout, and laughter ’a jocund soundy 
Andy join’d to voice of guiding swulny 
The rumbling of the loaded wain. 

** Nor wants therey what may well en« 

g«K« 

The mind reflecting ; if* a page 


Of nature’s book here open tbrowHy 
We wish by care to make our own 
Its rich contents ; and scrutinise 
Discreetly with botanick eyes 
The clover’s many-duster’d bead 
Of winged blossoms, white or red : 

And, each according to his kind, 

The grassy tribes by God design’d 
Fur use of bird, of beast, of man. 
Unmark'd by casual glance. But scan, 
A^ceniling from the fibrous root, 

Joint after joint, the juicy shoot, 

The Hthlk, the leaf, the waving plume,* 
The sheltering husk, the fruitful bloom. 
And last the swelling seed ; and say. 
Though little deck'd by colours gay. 

If plainer sample, or more fair, 

Of pow’r, contrivance, wisdom, care. 
Appeal to iiniij’s fumsiderate serise. 

And, ruling all, Wnevolence, 

Than nature’s lowliest children yield. 
The grass and heibage of the field.” 

His picture of the corn>6eld and 
the reapera is not so good, and he 
had far better have let the story of 
Ruth alone — wliitli is sure to be 
spoiled — aud likely to lie ruined — 
when taken out of that loveliest 
of holy scripture. We have thus 
got into August — but we cannot say 
that his poetry improves with the 
fading, faded, and fallen leaf. His 
autumnal tints are fai- from being 
gorgeous — aud he is no Poussin. 
But, if his imagination sometimes 
be languid, his heart is always alive 
— and he never alludes to their con- 
dition, or paints their occupations, 
without previously speaking of the 
poor. He blesses the god-giVen pre- 
cept that enjoins the land-owner to 
leave to them the corners, and the 
gleanings of the harvest field. IBs 
hwn chnrilies privilege him to write 
tiius — and they inspire him to write 
thus beautifully — 

** 1 love to 8«H» kind heav’n bestow 
Abundance on mankind below t 
Then chief, when ’tis bestow'd on one, 
Who lives nut for himself alone, 

But, like the rich and fruitful ground. 
What h« receives, disperoes round. 

In part Co blees the sows of men ; 

And grateful gives a part again. 

Like inceiiiie-brpBtbing fields, to rise 
le tribute to tbo bounteous skies. 

« Nor 1 ms I love to see the stem 
Augmented of the Jowly poor ; 

By honest toil Indnstrioos wrought. 

By frugal care, and prudent thought. 
With peacefulnsm and heart's oontent. 
Which of the Fomit of good, that Boat 
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I4£»«ad its UMdiogi^ nsladfal* fis]^ 

To Him tbo moed ^tbankfal prsiso. 
And tlMiiis^h to Him, who firm us sU^ 
The torf- Wit altar be but small, 

Tlw owning there of little price ; 

And from that humble eaciificts 
So the world deems, a trivial flame 
Ascending, though orith beav'oward aim, 
With but a feeble light arise. 

And seek acceptance from the skies 
1 hnow not but as rich a scent 
That turf- built altar may present, 
{Sxpressive of the heart*s desire. 

That offering poor, and feeble fire, 

As grateful to the smell divine ; 

As, flaming on the golden tbrine, 

Ten thousand hecatombs, and more. 

In homage from the imperial store/* 

The Harveat Waggon, the Harvest 
Queen, and Harvest Home, which, 
in the poetry of Bums, and Grabame, 
and Allan Cunningham, and the 
Shepherd, are all so animated, that 
the scene leaps off the page, and 
arranges itself on the field, the road, 
the stack-yard, or the barn illumined 
with tallows, ten to the pound, ad- 
hering to the walls by their own 
mase, with here and there a larger 
fellow in a bit of tin, proudly ima- 
gining himself to be a lamp — in the 
Terse of Mant are spiritless as the 
painted prints one secs in parlours 
of way- side inns — hut they are not, 
like them, ludicrous or vulgar. Per- 
haps they bad been better had they 
been so ; but the Bishop has no vi- 
vacity — and afraid of being thought 
coarse, or low, he never ventures on 
those broad strokes which, when 
dashed off by genius familiarly con- 
versant with rural life, ’ rings the 
whole scene boldly out in truthful 
prominence, with all its lights and 
shadows— till you bear as well as 
see it— 

** A wild scene 
Of mirth and jocund din.** 

Of the Harvest Moon he sings in a 
piore suitable strain— and we wish 
we had written this appeal or in- 
, junction to reapers as ^ptember is 
alealingaway, and corn yet standing 
in theSeld^ not to let sHpan hour in 
idleness 

** Time prcatcc : hacte not then awsy 
^^pstleiit with the setting day I 


Nor, though in' twilight veird the eun 
Have now his dally journey run, 

Cease ye the busy work to ply t 
For, lol bis substitute on high. 

As if to warn you not to close 
Your toll in premature repose ; 

At if to prompt you ellll to wield 
The sickle *mld the harvest Add ; 

With face benign and fair display'd 
At once to monish and to aid ; 

Eve after eve glad the scene, 

With brief tbr intervals between 
Her risings eech successive night ; 

Kve after eve with aspect bright 
Scarce tninish'di nature's timely boon. 
Comes forth full -orb'd the Harvest 
Moon." 

Half of September, and the whole 
of October, are occupied by the 
Bishop*s effusions on his darling 
feathered bipeds— for with htin they 
are all darlings, from the kitty-wren 
to the golden eagle. About the swal- 
low he pours himself out in two 
hundred and thirty lines, and be 
really gets wearisome exceedingly; 
we know not if they were all in- 
dited standing on one foot, hut we 
engage, for a pot of honey, to indite 
double the number of equal merit— 
and the Bishops are not without 
merit— standing, like any other unin- 
spired Christian, ou two— a pair of 
soles, either in silk, cotton, worsted, 
or bare. The “green skarf, and sable 
cormorant,'* he despatches together 
In a couple of doxen liueH^ dull 
enough; bis solan goose is lengthy, 
and we see he never saw the Hass ; 
“ ponderous gulls and liglitcr mews ** 
he dismisses without cereinony, and 
he is terse on terns. He waMtes, 
however, more breath on the puIRn. 
“ Brown Skua Eagle of the Sea,*’ hew- 
ing an “Island king,'* becomes a bad 
subject in the Bishop’s hands, as 
we see him catching the prey 
** the ravening gull 
Disgorges from his gullet.” 

Yet for all this sad or poor stuff, he 
makes amends by the soliloquy be- 
tween himself and the Little Petrel. 
It is too long, and occasionally a little 
languid, but contains so much natural 
sentiment and imagery that it is 
worthy a place in Maga. 
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We romfmber tlie timo, and many 
far youiigur than wo may lomoinbor 
it, when the Poetry ot* Wii.lmm 
Wohdswdrtii was known but to a 
few devout worsliippors, to wliotn 
it was a religion. That name, now 
illustrious all over the civilized 
world, was thou with the niilliou — 
groundlings fondly believing them- 
selves flky-dcnizens — as.sociatcd 
with all bnv and ludicrous images, 
and pronounced by them but vvith 
derision and contempt. They — the 
Men — pitie>d us — the liahies — who 
fancied we saw beauty in Uiose 
vhihlish compositions fit only for tlie 
nursery — The Lvrk al Ballads. 
Their laughter was long and loud; 
and “ cave-loving Echo, daughter 
of the air” loved to multiply it from 
stately Kdinborough throned on 
crags" — where the Critical Philo- 
sophy, in the heart of Scotish mists, 
had erected her metropolitan tem- 
ple. Vain babbler ! her tongue that 
for BO many years had wagged so 
Merry- Andrew-like, to the delight 
of the moat intellectual audience on 
the earth’s surface, began to wax 
clammy and then dry — till in sore 
dismay the old Lady — ycleped t!»e 
Critical Philosoph}' — felt it cleaving 
to tlie roof of her mouth—aud tlie 
mute surd — choked in her sliriuo 
by her own unutterable respimses — 
with a gasp expired. There were 


none to close the eyes— or with de- 
cent care to rompo^^e the limbs of 
the bed ridden Piiestess. The sub- 
ject was unfii for chirurgeon or 
raien— and was left to moulder 
away on the rock — the spot yet visi- 
ble in a patch of yellow weeds —for 
the soil was too tfiiri for sepulture 
— on the verdant face of our Acro- 
polis, 

Scotland — thank heaven— has pro- 
duced her due number of great and 
good Points, but, if you except Beat- 
tie, not a simple true critic. Then 
Beattie was Itimself a poet — not in- 
deed of the highest order—but of 
pure inspiration — and his line native 
genius, richly cultivated by various 
learning, showed itself in unerring 
taste and judgment in ail his disqui- 
sitions on the works of “ the vision 
and the faculty divine.” Adam 
Smith had no imagination — no pro- 
found seiisihiliiieH — and was satis- 
fied, without seeming to care much 
about it, with the French school of 
poetry and criticism, which he 
thought was one with the Greek — 
Racine beinsr with liim another 
Sophocles. David Hume was of 
opinion that, if Shakspeare be con- 
sidered as a Man, born in a rude age, 
and educated in tlie lowest manner, 
without any i^^tl■uctioIl, either from 
the world or from books, he may be 
regarded as a prodigy ; il* represent- 
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ed as a Poet, capable of furnishing 
proper entertainment to a refined or 
iuteiii^ent audience, we must abate 
much of tliia euloiry”;— and David 
adds, “ a Ktrikiiii? peculiarity of sen- 
timent, adapted to a singular cliarae.- 
tor, he frequently hits, as it were by 
inspiration; hut a reasonable pro- 
priety of ihoii:;ht he cannot lor any 
tinu? uphold.’* — “It is hi vain we 
4ook either for purity or simplicity 
of dicilou. His total ignorance of 
all thi‘ati ical art and conduct, &c.,\ve 
can excuse!” Lord Kaines was 
acute, nor can we lay to liis charge 
any such blind and deaf blunders as 
thuseot Scotland’s greatest melaphy- 
siciaii — but he had neither enthu- 
siasm nor fancy, and his Kleinents of 
Criticism can be considered credit- 
able but to a paper Lord accustom- 
ed to pronounce interlocutors in a 
court of which Apollo was not 
President. Gerard on Ta.-le lead- 
able — and that is alh-but not so 
Geiard on Genius, lliaii s Lecuiies 
are conqmsed of coii»rnonph-c4*s 
carefully collected fxoin the 
critics — but no man ever had less 
V in bis soul— and (biwpi r has 
rightly puuiounte*! iiim the dullest 
and inostdi ) of all the tribe. 

StewMrt felt some kinds o( eliduuule 
and ornate lyiicul pfielry, and has 
expatiated uell on its beauiit s ; 
but the citcle was narrow ixi which 
bis adiniraliim inr»ved ; and he kuew 
little o!‘ the boundless uoild of Ima- 
gination. S > poor a poet as Thonifis 
Brown — nnd no versifier was ever 
more auihitious of ibe laurel leaf 
— could not but be a pour critic on 
poeliy — even his fine analytical 
power then deserted him— or rather 
he is seen vaiidy alti-mpling to ex- 
ercise it on inateiidi.s which he did 
not understand — on feelings whudi 
he had never experience*! — on pas- 
sions that had never with sudden 
access invaded his own amiable but 
Dot very masculine^ heart. Mr Alison 
alone of all our Scotiish w’riters on 
Taste, aiong with high intellect pos- 
sessed the poetical temperament — 
he alone has written imaginatively 
on liiiagination — and his work on 
Association is of itself worth, twenty 
times over, all the other woiks to 
which we have alluded —Beattie’s 
excepted — on the piinciples coii- 
pciously or uriCOii»*cioiisty obseeved 
by genius In Its iminortarcications. 


JVcw Volume. [May 

Whatever other powers may have 
flourished in Scotland during the 
lime we have been speaking of— and 
iiiaiiy flourished — assuredly if cri- 
ticism have any thing to do with its 
production, growth, and culiuie — 
among them could nut well have 
been Imagination. Our philosophy 
was cold and speculative — it missed 
the majesty of its own sui>ject — and 
w^as little conversant with those 
truths, in wliich Poetry lives, moves, 
and has its being. Our pidbtsopherH, 
with the few exceptions alluded to 
— were the most prosaic, of G<»d’s 
creatures — and at tlie same lime the 
most sceptical — some of them not 
firmly believing any thing, and simie 
i»f them giving up, without regret or 
reimiise, tlieir faiili <*ven in the 
primal intuitions ot Nature. 'J'liere 
was little relit^ion among them wh<^ 
were accotiiUed the mailer minds 
ot their age and country ; and as they 
gave the tone to ihouiflit and feel- 
ing among tht‘, cultivated cla^f^es, 
tliere was in the rnuiotial cdiaracter, 
as exhi.bited by those classes, none 
of that fiii'h enthfl^i;%sm, without 
whi< h the intellect never l)t*rometi 
itiia^ihat;vt' or creative — and ibej' 
did not produce a single Poet. Be- 
tween Thom'ou and Gampbcll, Beat- 
lie alone appeal e*l — Bums ht-brngevl 
altcnreiher touiuithei order ol heinga 
— and not 4)a»* of the 'I'hree owed any 
thing to latat iiuiGi vaunted philo- 
sophy of the human mind in which 
it Jias pl<*ased Scotland to place her 
pride. Jomna Uailne — tJu* (rreaieat 
female piua the world has ever seen 
— liojuith she choae to ca.st her poetry 
pci haps in too phihtsophical a form — 
owed her inspiration to nature and 
Shak-pear4t; James (vrahnme, of far 
huiiihier genius but as true, iinmor- 
taii/.cd in hie Sabbath the sweeteat 
and holiest reminisce iicesol hisearly 
rural life, witli the multitude of 
common minds evanescent as sha- 
dow's; the Author of the Pleasures 
of Hope fortunately gave his iiiela- 
physicH to the wind, and looked witli 
a poet’s eye on the glorious aggre- 
gates of nature ; and Scott, v\'ho cared 
not for the Hchools and their budge 
doctors, beiield in his country’s bal- 
lads, 

“ The to “iivage virtue dear, 

Ttiat WMii «r yi»r« the public far, 

Bre PtviUy, m* !a!e and nafte, 

2i«(l qurndeil the firrs of feuilst rsfV*. 
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glimpRen of a state of society which 
in his imagination grew into full and 
perfect day, repec»pled with a rare 
of beings over wliotn llu? grave had 
long closed in vain — his genius 
Lringing l)ack from oblivion ages 
of his country’s liialory all pictured 
as vividly as when the balefires 
blazed Oil Tweed, and ilie beacons 
rose like stars on every hill- top in 
the Forest. 

In .Scotland, then, we see that Poe- 
try, righilv so called, lies owed no- 
thing to Pbilosopiiy, wrongly so call- 
ed, but has lisen up in f-piio ot it; and 
wliat has been t)je cljuracter of Cri- 
ticism since the, commeucetneiu of 
the ccfituiy? It has been gradually 
enlighi* ning itself to a jieicejition of 
the tmth under the instnictiou of 
that \ery genius which, for too long 
a season, in its blindness it foolishly 
bougiu to teach — lu expound, for- 
Kooth, tin* ptincip.les of tiie (it\ine ait 
in winch genius is couimishioned 
by Heaien through licavenly intui- 
tions to excel. It lias iiad the sense, 
at last, to see that the laws of poetry 
are to be found in the works of the 
]iufttK and no w hereelsc, for there they 
aie exemplified, after exeinplais in 
natun* wliich only poets know — and 
that the only true Kcienci* is inspira- 
tion. Philostiphers— and ciitics are 
no IcHH-^niight have uiidei stood this 
long ere now, as Arisiitlle understood 
it, ihougli few of his couiineiitatorK. 
Put lliey must have clean forgotten 
it, when such a man as David Hume 
could have so miserably maligned 
and despised the Master Mind of the 
M'orld. Ignorance, almost as gross 
as his, may be laid to the ciiaige of 
one and all of . our Scotihii ciitics 
ioterineddling with the, sons of song. 
And this biings us back to the equally 
irrational abuse of Wordsworth, with 
wdiich for year.s the press in its free- 
dom groaned and yelled — the same 
presa that all at once fell mute, as 
if tho spirit that worked it had been 
overawed by a Budden sense of its 
own impiety — and after a pause, 
began to clatter almost as senselessly 
praise of Uie prevailing poet, 
whose empire has now become w'ide 
as the light! 

Into the cauaef of this judicial 
blindness, in which the eyes of 
some men's souls, not unjustly ce- 
lebrated for their perspicacity in 
other regions of thought^ were seal- 


ed as if with blackest night, we shall 
not now' stop to enquire ; hut where 
now have the sconiers hidden their 
many-coloured heads? In what se- 
cret spot have tiui fools buried their 
cap and bells ? Turn up the leading 
periodicals of those days, in which 
Wordsworth W'as decJaied to be a 
crazy Simpleton — the Incarnation of 
Namby-Pamby — and blush for your 
country — nay, for your kind, and 
most of all — if ever you did indeed 
cliuckle over llie wretched ribaldry 
that then w'as thought wit — -for i/our* 
st/fi An Edition of his VVorks in 
Five A^ilumes is lying before you 
— and here is a Sixth Volume — 
w'e devoutly trust it will not be 
the hiht — iu them all not “ one line 
which dying he would wihli to 
blot’*— for iu them nil, not one line 
without its image, feeling, sentiment, 
or thought trui^lo nature, and there- 
fore, iu her high «u* Jtumble moods, 
dear to nature, who will not let one 
ot them die. (’ompare any oik* page, 
or any twenty pages, with the eha- 
racter given of Wordsworth’s poetry 
in the ub^'olete criticism that sought 
to send it to oblivion. The poet now 
sits on his throne, in the blue serene 
—and no voice from below dares 
now to deny bis bupremai y in his 
own calm dominionH. And was it 
of him, whom devout imagination, 
dreainins? of ages to come, now sees 
placed iu his immortality between 
Miltou and Spenser, that the whole 
land once rang with ridicule, while 
her wise men wiped their eyes “ of 
tears that sacred jnfu had engender- 
ed,” and then relieved their hearts 
by joining in the laughter the 
universal Brui^ll nation? ” All the 
ineffable absurdities of the bard are 
embodied in these six volumes — the 
sense of the ridiculous still survives 
among us — our meu of wit and 
power art*, not all dead— we have yet 
our satirists great and small — edi- 
tors iu tliousaiids, and contributors 
in tens of thousands — and subscri- 
bers in nuUiuns — yet not a whisper 
is heard to breathe detraction from 
the genius of the high priest of na- 
ture, while the voice of the awakened 
and enlightened land declares it to 
be divine — and uses towards him 
not the language merely of admirap 
tlon, but ot reverence — of love and 
gratitude due to a benefactor of fati- 
nanlty, who baa purified its paaslona 
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by loftiest tlioughts and noblest sen- 
timents, stilling their turhulemte by 
the same processes that magnify 
their power, and whowiiig how the 
soul, in ebb and flow, and when its 
tide is at full, may be at once as 
strong and as serene as the sea. 

We are privileged to speak thus — 
for we r,‘iiHMnbi*r the first appear- 
ance of lids great poet. Seemed 
then to us ** ii new morn risen on 
mid day.'” Five-and- thirty years 
li?ive birK'j* fled over our heads — but 
in the miil?t of many changes which 
timelta^' wrought in our iuiier world 
no change has there ever been 
either of thought or of feeling then 
awakened by the poetry of Words- 
worth. No change — but a perpe- 
tual deepening and strengthening, 
and sauciifying — our love growing 
more solemn, and at times sadder, in 
the consciousness of* the near ap- 
proach of our life to its close — the 
revelations made to us by llie poet 
being contemplated now by the light 
of our setting, as they were then by 
that of our rising sun! 

la the joy that tlicu ail at once 
briglitcntd our wliole being, and 
that wn felt to be one with the 
joy of nature beiiililied by a new 
poetry, the friend — tlie friends 
dearest to our Sminau heart— -and 
with w.hom we bad up to that grand 
era iu our existence held sweet 
converse tog<;ther on all that in com- 
mon we mosf dearly loved — partook 
aslartr<*ly as that love desired ; and in 
the expansion an<l elevation of our 
spirits we too f<*U as if we were 
Poets. Nor were we altogether de- 
ceived ; — for profound feeling, 
ihoutrh inspired from without, and, 
as with us then, by t'e* agency of a 
Hupejior spirit, — and it wa^ as if an 
angel hud met us on llio way, and 
spoken to us of u new world and a 
new life even bem atii the very skies 
and on the very earth with which 
we bad been fainiii.ir in youth's of- 
ten unthinking liappiiifS'*, — becomes 
hi its bliss creative, and biighteus 
with beauty of its own the visions 
which highest genius brings from 
afar to sail over its head like a com- 
pany of clouds more glorious than 
had ever before filled the firmament, 
or to surround its feet like flocks of 
flowers iovelici than spring had ere 
then lavished on the earib, dmdal 
now indeed, and burdened with beds 
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of lustre on which the soul laid it- 
self down in transport, and sank 
away among the incense into imagi- 
natioirs dreams that wavered in a 
region still and sweet as blended air 
and water — the holy confusion of 
earth and heaven ! 

And what we felt— must it not 
have been felt — iu equal greater or 
lesser passion — by many of the 
youthbood of the land ? For we were 
then young — and our feet were like 
the feet of the wild deer on the 
nioiintalus. Of ourselves we can ^ay 
—that 

“ The ,soun<!inj 2 f cnt:iravt 
Iluunfmi Till' likv* a is-iud ; tiio tJ! im*!., 
The tuoituUiid, .*111*1 tip; dark aitd ti:y 
tvooil, 

Their cdlimr** au'l tlieir furfij-*, «iTe tu 
me 

An a;*,, I tile : ri fai lin'; anti a 

That ha'l ti" ucoil i.f a r.’np.t’r chirm, 

l»y thnu^^ht s'lpjtlnd, vx a'i\ mlv-rcs!. 

Pill). >r rout'd t-pju ll.*’ eye." 

T'liesc lines vividly express the pas- 
sion wliich all liave fell vvlioni ir hits 
pleased luaven to give a heart alive 
to the love of nature. Hut suck 
passion cannot 8U'*tairi itstdf as life 
proceeds, and if not tniusmuted, 
dies — leaving the h(‘arl forlorn, as 
the beauty of the earth seems to va- 
nish. And to most of uk happens such 
hopeless loss — becau.«e we are not 
wise in our w orship — and have been 
worshipping an idol. W'ordsw'ortli 
taught us — as he must then have 
taughlrnany — and has since taught all 
who iiave ears to* hear and hearts to 
understand— that they alone can de- 
light in nature to the last who culti- 
vate ail their faculties of love — and 
they are our highest, and must be 
fed on spiritual food. He has 
tiiiougiioiil aUlit.s poetry instilled in- 
to us tliMt creed, by lessons in which 
its spirit breathes alike, wdiether 
drawn from tlie “ sweet flow'er 
whose home* is every wliere,** <*r from 
the “star of Jove so beautiful and 
large” by it'clf in lieavcn. 

That limo is pan-t. 

And all its .irhing joysi urtf now no more. 
And oil its diz*y ropturco. Not for tbh 
IVnit I, nor mourn nor murmur: other gilu 
Have J'ollowed, for »uch l(m«, I would be- 
liove, 

AhuniJant rcc’oinpf*uso. Tor 1 havo harned 
To look on nature, not o« iu the hour 
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Of thoughtloss youtli ; but bearing often* 
tinioH 

The htiil. Rail music of humauity, 

harsh nor grating, though of amplest 
power 

T(i chasten aiul eubdue. And I have felt 
A jirosouce that distuihs me with the jf»y 
Ol elev.iled thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of 'Oinething far more deepU interfused, 
Wliose dwelhng is the light of setting suns, 
Ar.<l the lound ocean and the hving air. 

And the blue shy, and in the mind of man : 
A iiioticin .wid a spirit, that ihipeU 
A 1! thinking tiling's, all ohjects of all thought, 
And joll'i thiiMjgh all things. Therefore am 
I still 

A Inver of t’le rneadoivs arul the woods, 

And nintiiitains ; and of all that we behold 
rrnin tliis green earth ; of all the mighty 
world 

f>l‘ eye and e.ir, hntli what th<‘j half create, 
At.tl wliiit |»eicei\e; wcU pleased to recog- 
nise 

In iiatnie .and tie- l.ioginge of the senM‘, 

Ti * ariciiei (d iji\ purest thought', the 

nurse. 

The guide, the guardian of rny heart, and 
soul 

(>f all mv moral being. 

Afi tlic ](>\ e of nature is a profound 
afiVctlon, bucli poetry as this, in 
u'hich the poul’a intercommunion 
Mith nature is nearer and dearer 
thni) in any other that solitude ever 
ins])ire(l, can never lose it« power 
over the heart that has once re- 
ccivt'd it into its recesses, till that 
lieart has lost all enjoyment of 
whut constituted the purest bliss 
of youtli ; and such loss can never 
betali US as long; ** as life is wise and 
innucent." Wurdsworth, in liis own 
impassioned youth, drew' too keen 
enjoyment from those almost animal 
instincts by which he was impelled 
to < leave to the bosom of beauty, 
when 

“ From rock to rock he went, 

In pleasure high and turbulent,*' 

ever to speak disparagingly, in tho 
calm of years, of feelings prepara- 
tory to that diviner bliss which 
wells up from the depths of the 
tranquillized spirit, when it no 
longer craves for sensaiions and im- 
presbions, tliough they too come to 
It without seeking, tempered and 
subdued, but lives mainly on reflec- 
tion and meditation, for which mate- 
rials have been unceasingly laid in, 
with no prospective care indeed of 
the future, but solely for sake of their 
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own delightful acquisition at the 
time, yet felt afterwards to be riches 
the soul can draw upon to the last 
issues of life. His earlier poetry is 
full indeed of such instinctive emo- 
tions of tenderness, and love, and 
joy, and young hearts must delight 
in them, sprinkled as they are all 
over the Lyrical Ballads, as W'e our- 
selves once delighted in them ; but 
only they who, as they grow older, 
love to listen to “ the still sad musib 
of humanity,** can feel the religious 
worship of nature in which Words- 
w'orth has led his whole life. There 
are few pictuies painted by him 
merely for the jilcasure of the eye, 
or even the imagination, tliough all 
the pictures he ever painted are 
beautiful to bo'.li; they liave all a 
moral meaniug — far the greater 
number of ilmm a meaning more 
than moral — and his poetry can be 
compreheiKicil, in its full scope and 
spirit, but by those who feel the sub- 
limity of these four lines in his Ode 
to Duty — 

** Flower.') biiiirh before then on their beds, 
And fmgrance in thy fooling tiTarls ; 
Thou dost J^^c^c^vc the Mtarsfioin wrong. 
And the niOAt ancient lieavena thiough 
thee arc IVesh and strong.’’ 

Is thy life disturbed by guilty or sin- 
ful passions? Have they gained a 
mastery of thei* — and an ihoii in- 
deed their slave ' Tlien the poetry 
of VVoid'» worth inrivt be to thee 

“ As is n [lictiirr fo a blind luan's eye ;** 
or if thine eyes yet see the light in 
which his poetry is enveloped, and 
thy heart yet feels the beauty it re- 
veals, in spite of the clouds that over- 
hang and the storms that trouble 
them, that beauty will be unbearable, 
till regret bccoinca remorse, and re- 
morse penitence, and penitence re- 
store thee to those intuitions of 
the truth that illumine his sacred 
pages, and thou know'est and feelest 
once more that 

The primal duties shine aloft — like 
stars,” 

that life’s best pleasures grow like 
flowers all around and beneath thy 
very feet. 

It has been a long, silent, and stead- 
faat happiness to us to watch the 
progress of Wordsworth’s poetry all 
over the land— and to observe it 
atei^lng unobtrusively, like other 
blessings to tliose who are willing to 
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welcome Uiero, into the private aanc- 
tuariea of life. What on this earth 
so cheering to those w ho love their 
kind, as to befmld the widening of 
the circle within uhich move all 
pure and holy thoughts ! From the 
first we prophesied that, next to 
Cowper, ^^^>^ds^vo^th w'ould, ere 
many years elapsed, be llie poet best 
beloved in happy domestic privaciea, 
and our prophecy is fast being ful- 
filled ; it wants for its complete ful- 
fillment, fverhaps, but that final coii- 
secratioii which the death of a great 
poet gives to his woiks. Distant be 
that day! Yet in the course of na- 
ture it cannot be very far distant; 
and to the heart that loves and re- 
verences him, it must often be felt 
to be near. Never was the spirit of 
a mortal being more entirely em- 
bodied in irnpcrisluiilc words; as 
mankind become more enlightened 
and more religious, his poetry will 
peern to be more, and more beaiitt- 
ful ; nor can vve imagine that they 
will ever outgrow his vvisiloni, or 
that the virtues of our nature will 
ever be so purified and elevated as 
not to find a n fieciion of themselves 
in tliose still waters, overshadowed 
as tiiey are with the soulV divinest 
imagery, and unrutiled by any dis- 
turiiiijg breath. 

We care not who may blame us 
for thus speaking; for vve know' that 
Wordsworth is the only Great Poet 
who has ever dev(»led his whole 
life to P(>ptry, and }>otired into it bis 
whole spirit, not for sake alone of 
his own delight in the creations of 
his owm g«*nius,butf«)r the good of his 
fellow-creatures— we say it wdth all 
reverence — for the glory of his 
Creator. Such language as w»e have 
used of him is ailow'ed by all to he 
justifiable when used of the hv»lieat 
of our great Divines— and if his life 
be set apart like theirs to his high 
vocation— Ids piety as sincere — his 
wisdom as wide — and his genius 
greater far — we know not why w^c 
should fear to speak of him, his life, 
and his labiturs, in language that can 
be objected to only by those who 
are so ignorant of the history of our 
race as not to know, that from the 
shrines religion has built in the souls 
of meditative men to whom God bas 
given the gift of genius, have flowed 
the most conobiisg influences all 
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over human life, next to those wdiich 
have come direct from heaven. 

Nor are w'e not privilegel to 
cherish a better feeling than |iiide in 
the belief or rather knowdedge, that 
by a hundred papers in our pijriodi- 
cal, vve have helped to diffuse 
W«irds worth's poetry not only over 
this island, but the farthest depen- 
dencies of the British empire, and 
throughout the (hiited States of 
America, jilany thousands have 
owed to us their (Mnaiicipation lr«im 
the prejiidires against it. tinder 
which tiiey had wilfully remained 
ignorant of it during many ye!Vl^; 
and we have instructed as many 
more, whose hearts were free, how 
to look on it will) ihohc < yes of lovo 
which alone can discovei the Beau- 
tiful. (hmimunications liave been 
made to us from across the Atlan- 
tic, and froini the hcait of India — 
from the ()(‘cident and the Orient 
— thanking us for having vindicaterl 
and extended the fame of the best 
of our livioi: bards — till the name of 
M’ordsvvorth hns become a bouse- 
boid word on the banks of the 
Mississippi and the (ianges. It 
Would loiv e brum so, had w»» never 
lived, sft ; and many a 

noble nature has worsldpped his 
genius, as displayed in our pages, 
not in fragments but in perfect 
poems, accompanied with our com- 
ments, who bad no means, in tho^e 
distant regions of p(»ssessing bis 
volumes, whereas onr woik flies on 
wings to the uttermost parts of tlic 
earth. 

As for onr own dear Scotland— for 
whose sake, with all her faults, the 
light of day is sweet to our eyes — 
twenty year* ago there were not twen- 
ty copies — w** (piestion if tiiere were. 
ten — oftlie Lyrical Ballads in all the 
land of the mountain and the flood. 
Now Wordsworth is studied all 
Scotland over — and Scotland is 
proud and happy to know from hia 
Memorialsof the Tours he has made 
through her brown heaths and shaggy 
wn>od«, that the Bard's heart over- 
flows with kindness towards her 
children — that hl« songs have cele» 
braied the simple anci heroic cha-« 
rarter of her olden times, nor left 
unbonoured the virtues that yet sur- 
vive in her nHiional character. All 
faer generout youth regard him now 
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as a great Poet ; and we have been 
more affected than we should clioufeie 
to confeKH, by the grateful acknow- 
ledgment of many agilted H|>iiit,that 
to us it was owing that they opened 
their eyes and their lieai t!> to the inef- 
fable beauty of that poetiy in which 
they had, under our instructions, 
found not a vain \jt»ionnry delight 
alone, but strength and succour and 
coiiHolatiou breathed as from a shi iiie 
in the sihuice and solitude <if ua* 
luie, in which stood tiieir father’s 
hut, saucti lying their humble birth- 
place witli pious thoughts that made 
the very week days to them like 
Sahhaths — nor on the evening of the 
S.ibhalh might they not blamelessly 
be blended with those biealhedlrom 
the Hihle, enlarging their souls to 
leiigion by those me<litulive moods 
which such pure poetry inspires, and 
)»} tho^e habits of reileclion which 
its hiudy forms, when pursued uii- 
dei tl»e influence<»f thoughtful peace. 
We have read “ the Chuichyard 
sifiumg the Mountains’* — that Hook 
of the Mxcurbioii which is itself a 
iiohlt* poem — with the shepherd in 
Ills sideling— with tlie schoolmaster 
in his hut — with the cleT<ryrnan in his 
inari««e. In lliat inansj-, how will 
this Sormct'- 'Oiie ol tin* ujosI li*’auti- 
ful in the new voiuiiK* — he ///.' ' Hut 
we shall not <|Uole it hy iisell — hut 
along with a tew oibeis fioiii a fo:- 
iner volume, inspiied hy a kindred 
sjdi it, while the l\u l was inedi- 
taling on the Kt clesiHslieal Hi^lory' 
of Ihiglaiid. Let it lake prece<lence 
ill the short sciies how picgnant 
with piety ! In these times, how full 
to many of <*olJ^olalioll and ho])e ! 
To many — if their hem lb be not 
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utterly callous — of reproacb— which 
may it lead to contrition ! We have 
btill an established Church — worthy 
of all love and reverence — and dear, 
we believe, to the hearts of ih» peo- 
ple of this yet religious laud— dear. 
Jet us hope — in spite of their seem- 
ing desertion of it, to those who are 
about to be its rulers. Oh that they 
would Jibteii to the wdsdom that 
speaks bO sw^eetly and so solemnly 
in biich strains as these ! That with 
this great Poet and Philosopher 
and Slates man— and the wisest in the 
laud have declared that the highest 
endowments essential to each of the 
three characters are all possessed by 
Wordswoith — they would study the 
bistoiy of the National Kstablish merit 
of Christianity in England from its 
fi rst i ntrod uction to the consu rnmaiion 
of the Papal dominion— from that to 
the close of thft troubles in the reign 
of Charles the First— from the Res- 
toration to the present limes ! They 
would ilien know what is the mean- 
ing of corruption and decay, of re- 
form and renovation — and what the 
causes of the decline and fall— of the 
restoration end stability of the true 
faith. They would learn to regard 
with a holy fear that holy structure 
whose downfall is now desired by 
so many of the tveak and w icked — 
and uo’uld sliueldcr at the saciilege 
at uhith ihf ) now hut smile ! An- 
olh< r limo shall acc«>mpany the 
port all <Iowii “that strange eventful 
hi^tOIy/’ Mtitii while we select 
a fi w' soniictM fjoin the niagiiifi* 
ct nt bt rirs, and leave them without 
a single woid of ours to your own 
nieditutions. 


ON Tin: blUUT OF A MANsE IN THE SOlTII OF SCOTLAND* 

“ Say» ye hu’ rlumK fHr-srring hills, 

ill** hiwkinjf Iluitit*'* t>l nn'W 

ScHttii ’d all Briiuiii civiT, through deep i^len. 

On airy uphitid, and by forest rills, 

And oVr tvide plains whereon the bUy distils 

Her lark’M hivtd warldintfs; does nught meet your km 

More fit to aidiniite ihe Poet’s pm, 

Aui;ht tbnt more surely by Its Hspeet fills 
l*ure minds with slnhhs e«%y, UiHii the Abode 
Of the Rood Priest : who, faithlul through nil hours 
To bis high charge, and truly terviiiR God, 

Hus yet u heart iind hand for trees uiid llowers. 

Enjoys the wulk.s his Predecessors trode, 

Nor covets lineai rights iu laudii and towers r 
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rEnsrx’i TioN of the kcotisii covenanters* 

** Wlieii Alpiiu- >'aUs threw forth a bu]>pliant cry. 

The m of Euglaiid interposed 

And tlie snord sioppeii ; the hleedinp; wounds were dosed ; 
And I'.iith [irt’SLTVed her aneieiit purity. 

Ilnw little boots tliat proeedent of good, 

Si-urned or forgotten, Thoti caiist testify, 

I'or Knghmd's vhaine, O Uealm * from wood, 

Aluunta.n, and moor, and r;owded vtiuet, where lie 
The headless martyrs of tie* Covenant, 

Sl.iin by eompsitriot-protestants that draw 

Frojn oouneils Sins\.K**^*i as intolerant 

Their wairariT. Ilodies fall h\ wild sword-law; 

Hot who would foiet; the Soul, tilts with a straw 
Against n Champion cased in adamant.'* 

01tI,n;\TIONS OF civil, to hf.moiocs UHERTV. 

“ VngTateful country , if thou e'er forget 
The sfuis who for th\ nMl rights have bled ! 

How, like a Uomnn, Sidney howeil his head. 

And llusst'l’s tnihler hhunl the seaftohl wet ; 

Hut Tlu'se had fallen for profitless regret 
Hail not fin hol\ ( imich her Cli.iinpions bred ; 

Arid claims ironi other world inspirited 
The Star of hlhert} to rise. Nor \et 
(Ora\e this wilh.u tli\ heart') It spiiif.ral things 
He ioht, through ri|t.ilh\, or scorn, or jtar, 

.Shalt llioii tliv I'U’ofdi r .'.aio*]us.'.s support, 

IlfiweVv'r hatdir W' .n uistlji •l'*ar; 

H'Joit iMmeJi(..e, H.’.ivcn to Ilea\(tr hv iratuie clings 
And, rf dts-e\ uid thence, its course isi short.*’ 

IM,\< ICS OF 'VVOU.Smi*. 

** .^s star that chines dv| endent upon star 
Is to the skv while we look up in love; 

As to the deep fair ships whidr though the\ move 
Seem fixed, to r_\cs that watch them from afar ; 

At- to the ^iand\ disert fcuntaiiiF are, 

M’ith palm groves shadcil af wide intf'rt*als, 

\\ Itoie fiui^ arouu«I tlie Min-huriit Nnti\c falls 
flf roving tiled or d'^udlorv war ; 

Such to this Uritisli Nh- her Christian Funeii, 
l^ach linked to each fm kindred services ; 

Her Spires, her Steeplo-towcrH with ghtti ring vane* 
Far-kcnticd, her Cliap*-i» lurking among trees, 

^Vherc a few villagers on bended knees 
rind Molace which a busy w^orld diMlaiub.” 

PASTORAL CHARACTER. 

** A genial hearth, a hospitable board. 

And a refined rusticity hidong 

To the neat mansion, where, his Floch among. 

Tile learned Pastor dwells, their watchful Lord. 

Though meek and patient as a sheathed sword. 

Though pride’s least linking thought appear a wrong 
To human kind ; though peace he on Ins tongue, 
Gentlencs.s in his hear I ; can earth idford 
Such genuine state, pre-eminenc*? «o fiee. 

As when, arrated in Chri'^fs .••utlority. 

He from the Pulpit lifts hiff‘ awful hand; 

Conjures, iniploree, and labours all he can 
For re-Bubjccting to divine command 
The itubborn spirit of rebellious Man ? ’* 
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Monastic Domes ! following; my downward way, 
Uutouclu'd by «)nr ro«iet 1 marked your fall! 

Now, ruin, lu-auty, ancient stillness, nil 
Dispose t/» jodynienls temperate as wu lay 
On oiir past selves in life’s decliuiiig day : 

F«)r ns, by dibci)>tiitL> of Time made wise. 

We learn to tolerate the infirmities 
And faults of others, {ieutl\ as ho may 
Tiiwards our own the mild iostnietor deals, 

TfJiehiofj us t<> jiopet them oi forgive. 
iVrverM'ly eurictus, then, for hiililen ill 
Why *'bould wi- 1 m oak Tini'*’* cbaritalde seals? 

Oiici* ye were holy, ye aie holy still ; 

Your s]dnl fieely let me drink and live!” 

XKvv ( iiriu iiES. 

** Hut liberty, and triuntph''i on the Main, 

And laurelled Armio'— not to he withstood, 

What ^erve tlu y V if, im transitory j^ood 
Iiilent, and sodubius of ahject gain. 

The state fab •'iirely m»t preserved in vain') 

T‘r ib'-ai tn ‘‘h.i'M* diu- cbaiimK whicli the I'lood 
nf'^aeud Ti ' til may en<<’r — till it hrood 
t) -T the wide realm, ns o*ir tie* l’Ii,yptlan Plain 
'J he ail>*>n'taiii)ng Nde. No more — the lime 
Js eof 'cious of lier wans ; thntuuK Kngland’ti bounds, 
in rival li.i'te.the wjshed-for Teinjde** rise! 

I hem ilndr sahhath h'dls’ h.irmoninus chime 
J’Joat on the breeze — the heavenrn •‘t ol all sounds 
That hill or v.ile pudoirps or iiiull»plic.s ! ” 

( lU Rril TO IJE EKTf TEI). 

‘* lie lb’”* the chosen site ; — the virgin sod, 

3VItii>.t4Mied from age to age hy dewy eve* 

Shall di'.:i;»p''nr — and grateful earth receive 
1 he ciiriMT-stone from haiid« that build to God, 

Yrm reverend hawthorns, hardened tn the rod 
Of winter storms, yet hmidiug ehi'erfully ; 

Tln*s<* l»irest oaks of Dtiiid ineiiiory. 

Shall long snrvixe, to shelter the Abode 
(h renuine I'lilth. Where, hapiv, ’mid this band 
Of d.ii'^it s, vliej-beriK sate <f y<ire and wove 
IMay-faihiml.s, let the holy' Mtar stand 
For kneeling adoratliiU ; while — abirve, 
llrooils, visibly poriiay(d, the my site Dove, 

That shall ]irnti-ct from hlasphemy the land/* 

CATIllIDllAI.S, &C. 

“ Open your Gales, ye everlasting Piles! 

Typis of the Spiritual ('he.reli which God hath reared; 
Not loth \ve rjuit the newly -hallowed sward 
And humble altar, mid your sumptuous aisles 
To kneel — or thrid your intiicate defiles — 

Or dnv^n the nave to pace in motion slow; 

Watching, with upward eye, the tall tower grow 
And mount, at every step, with living wiles 
Instinct — to rouse the heart and lead the will, 

By a bright ladder to the wo#d above. 

Open your Gates, ye Monuments of love 
Divine ! thou, Lincoln, on thy sovereign hill ! 

Thou, stately York ! and Ye, whose splendours cheer 
Isis and Cam, to patient Science dear ! '* 
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INSIDK OF hMNd’s COLLECK Cll APKL, CAMUUIDGR. 

“ Tax myii! with vain fxprnM*, 

>Vith ain»s the Arrlntfct who phinnnd, 

Alhrit lal)(iininL; lor a b.ind 

Of wliitf- io!kh 1 Schtiiais only, thrs imuuMiso 
Ami iihiiiiju.-. Work of fine inteiligenco ! 

Givi' all tli>>o cao^t; hif;h Ht‘nv<*n njui'ts the lure 
Ot inrelv -iMiciiLiteil le-s or niou’ ; 

So det'mod the .Man who fn^hioiii d for the Kcnsi* 

Tln"ie lofry lulhus, spread that hranehiri^ roof 
.^elr-poi'fd, anil j-cooped into tea thousand rrll^, 

Where hi^ht and ^h,u1e repose, where music dwells 
Linirenni; — and w.iiidei on ns loth to die ; 
l.ike thoughts wliose very sweetriess \ieldt*th proof 
That lhi'\ were horn for immortality.*' 

THE SA5IE. 

M'hat awful pers'^w'ctive ! while from our sight 
With gr:ulii il stealth the lateral windows hide 
Their ]*ortr;m\ires, their stone-wiuk chmmers, dyed 
In the suit ehejjucrings of a sleepv )i"hr. 

Mart) r, or King, or Hunited Iveimte. 

M’hoe'cr \e bo, that thus — \ Mif'ielves unseen — 

Itnhue )our pti-on-hars with solemn sheen, 

Shine on, until \etcide with coining Night I 
But, from the arms of silence— ’ <) list ! 

Tlie music hiiTstetli into second lile 

Tile notes luxuriate — every stom* 's Kii»scil 

By sound, or ghost of sound, in ma/y stnt" ; 

Ileart-thriliing strains, that cast helore the eye 
Of the Devout a Veil of ecstasy !’* 

CONTI NT. KD. 

*• They dreamt not of a perishable home 

Who tlius couM build. Be mine, in liours of feai 

Or groveling thought, to seek a refuge here ; 

Or throu;rh the mslts of Westminster to roam ; 

W'hcrc liuhbles burst, and ioHy’.s dancing fo.un 
Alc'lls, if it cros'i the threshold; where the wreath 
Of awij struck vsi*ilmi droops; or let iny path 
l.ead to that vooruer J'ile, whose sky 'like dome 
Hath typified by reach nf daring art 
Infinity's e;uhra"e ; wl.o?'»‘ guardian crest, 

The silent C rus?, among the atara shall spread 
As now, vrluiu she hath ri/xo seen her hreast 
Fiileil with ineinentOH, satiate with its part 
f)t grateful Kngland's overfiowing Dead," 

That is indeed sacred poetry ! that mysterious bond our natures 

How comprelieiiftive is the sympathy are brought into more endearing 
of a truly pious heart ! How religion communion — now more than ever 
reconciles different forms, and brethren, because of the blood that 
inodes, and signs, and symbols of was slied for us all from His blessed 

worship, provided only they are all side \ Even of that most awful mys- 

imbued with the spirit of faith! tery in some prayer- like strains the 

This is the toleration Christianity Poet tremblingly speaks; them we 
sanctions — for it is inspired by its have not taken from their place; but 
own universal love. No sectarian as those we have selected, what lines 
feeling here that would exclude or« do you remember at once so aflfect- 
debar from the holiest chamber in ing and so elevating-breathing so 

the poet*s bosom one sincere wor« divinely of (hiristian charity to all 

shipper of our Father which is in whose trust is in the Cross! Who 

heaven. Christian brethren! By shall say what form of worship is 
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most acceptable to the Alnoiglity ? 
All are holy hi whidi the boul seeks 
to approach him — holy 

“ tin* chaptil liirkitij' nnnititj tr(*es, 
Wlii're .1 i’c'W vill.igt'rs »*ii Iwudo^l knoes 
Fiiul Milare wliicli a b^t^y woild (li<v(}ains ; ** 

we feel as the poet felt when he 
breathed to the image of some old 
abbey — 

“ Om't* )(' wertj holy, ye are holy still ! ” 

And what heart partakes not the 
atve of his 

“ lifiK'nth th:»t hranchiiijif roof 
Si'll*<|)ol:teJ, iiinl into ten thon«aiul 

n llv 

M'horo In; lit and >)ha<lf' r<*pos<*, where 
i! wlIK 

Lingvo iiijr -*and wandering on as loth to 

•lie ! 

Koad the first of these sonnets with 
the last — and then once more the 
sttHiDH that come between — and you 
will be made to feel how various 
and Ikjw vast beneath the sky are 
the regions set apart by the soul for 
prayer and worship — and that all 
places become consecrated — the 
high and the humble— the mean and 
the magnificent — In which Faith and 
Piety have sought to hold commu- 
nion with Heaven. 

liut tiiey who duly worship God 
in temples made with hands, meet 
e\ery hour of their lives “Devotional 
Ex'i'itemeDts ” as they walk among 
his works— and in the later poetry 
of Wordsworth these nhouiid— age 
having solemnized the whole frame 
of his being — that was always alive 
to religious emotions — but more 
than ever now as around his paths 
in the evening of life longer fall the 
mysterious shadows. More fer\id 
lines never flowed from his spirit in 
its devoutestmood than tliose— awa- 
kened by the sounds and sights of a 
happy day in May— to him— though 
no church- bell was heard— a Sab- 
bath* 


DEVOTIONAL EXCITEMENTS. 

Not to th^ earth eonflucd. 

AaoeiHl to heeven.'* 

“ Whore will they stop, those breathing 
Powers, 

The Spirits of the new-born flowers ? 

They wander with the breese, they triad 


WHiore'cr the streams a passage find ; 

Up from tlieir native ground they rise 
In mute aerial harmoine** ; 

From humble violet, modest ih) me 
Kvliided, the essential odours cliaib, 

As if no «pHce below the sky 
Tbeir subtle flight cmiM satisfy : 

Ileavt'ii will not tax our thoughtu with pride 
If like ambition be ihttir guide. 

“ Roused i)y this kindliest of May-show- 

The spirit- quickoner of the flowtjrs, 

That with moist virtue softly cleaves 
The huds, and freshens tlie young leaves. 
The hi^d^) pour forth their souls in notes 
Of rapture from a thousand tliroats. 

Here checked hv ton impetuous haste, 

Wliile there the music runs to waste, 

W''iih bounty more and more eulaiged, 

Till the wholf atr is ov«*rcharge<l ; 

Give ear, O Man' to their appeal, 

And thirst for no inferior y,eal, 

7*h(»ti who ranst thinh, as well as feci. 

‘^iVIount from the earth; aspire! aspire! 
So pleaiU the town’s cathedral choir, 

.In strains that from their Holeinu height 
Sink, to attain a loftier flight ; 

While incense irom the altar breathes 
Rich fragrance in etnhoriied wreaths ; 

Or, flung from swinging censer, shrouds 
The tap‘*r lights, and curls in clouds 
Around angelic Forms, the still 
Creation of the painter’s skill. 

That on the service wait concealed 
One moment, and the next revealed, 

— Cast off your bonds, awake, aikse, 

And for no transient ecstasies' 

What eNe can mean the vi'*ual plea 
Of still or nmving imagery ? 

The iterated summons loud. 

Not wasted on the attendant crowd, 

Nor wholly lost upon the throng 
Hurrying the husv streets along 'i 

** Alas' the sanctiticH combined 
Jly art to unsensuali/e the mind, 

Decay and languish ; or, as creeds 
And humours change, are spurned like 
wemls : 

The solemn rites, the awful forms, 

Foimder amid fanatic storms ; 

The priests are from their altars thrust. 

The teinpleb levelled with the dust : 

Yet evermore, through year# renewed 
In uudiatutbed vicissituda 
Of seasons balancing their flight 
On the swift wings of day and uigbt. 

Kind Nature keeps a htfaveuly door 
Wide open for the scattered Poor. 

Where flower- breathed uioenso^to the okica 
Is wafted in mute harmonies ; 

And ground fresh cloven by the plough 
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Is fragrant with a humbler vow ; 

Whore birds and brooks from lcnf\’ dells 
Chime forth unwearied canticles, 

And vapours magnify and spread 
The gh)ry of the snu's bright head ; 

Still constant in her iMirship, still 
Conforming to the almighty \Vill, 

Whether men «)i reap the fields. 

Her ad'iionitinn" Nature ^iohls; 

That not by l>rea<l alone we live, 
fb' what a hatid td tlesh can give ; 

7’hat cvvr\ iia.\ should leave some part 
Tree for a >Jibb<»th of the heart ; 

So shall the setenth he truly blest, 

From inoni to we, with hallowed rest.** 

■Wordsworth’s smaller poems arc of- 
ten felt by us to be linked together 
by the finest aflinities, which per- 
haps are but aftiuilies between the 
feelings they inspire- Thus we turn 
now from the lines we have just 
quoted to some stanzas on a subject 
seemingly very dift'ermt, yet \vc 
do so from a feeling of such fine 
affinities — which haply are but 
those whicli subsist between all 
things and thoughts that are pure 
and beautiful. Hear how a Chris- 
tian l^)et, as lie gazes on a Family 
that holds not life ( hristian Faith, 
embraces them in the folds of Cliris- 
tian Love — and how religion as well 
as nature sanctifies the tenderness 
that is yearning at his heart towards 
them, who though outcasts by Hea- 
ven’s decree, are not by Heaven, 
still raerriful to roan, left forlorn on 
earth. 

A .11 WISH FAMII.Y. 

(in a SiMnll v.m.lf.y opposn e st goak, 

UPON ini: iimN£.) 

“ Genius of Raphael I if thy wings 
IMigbt Lear thee to ibis glen. 

With faithful inemury left of things 
To pencil dear and pen. 

Thou wouldst forego the rieighbouiiiig 
Rhine, 

And all his majesty, 

A fltudious forehead to incline 
0*er this poor family. 

The Mother— her thou must have seen, 
In spirit, ere she came 
To dwelt these rifted rocks between, 

Or found on earth a name ; 

An image, too, of that sweet Boy, 

Tliy inspirations give: 

Of playfulness, and love, and Joy, 
IVedcsttned here to live. 

Downcast, or shooting gUneei far, 

How beautiful his eye^ 


That blend the nature of the star 
With tliat of summer skies ! 

I speak as if of sense beguiled ; 

Uncounted tnonihR are gone. 

Yet am I with the Jewish Child, 

That exquisite Saint John. 

I see the dark brown curls, the brow, 
The smooth transparent skin, 

Reiincd. ns with intent to show 
The holitirsH within; 

The grace of parting Infancy 
Hy blushes yet untamed ; 

Age fuithful to the mother’s knee. 

Nor of her arms ashamed. 

“ Two lovely SlNter.'*, .still and .sweet 
A-, flowers, stand side by side; 

Their sttul-’-ubduiiig h»oks might cheat 
The Christian ot his pride; 

Such beauty hath the Kternal poured 
I'pon ibein not forlorn, 

Though of a lineage nnce abliorred, 

Xor ytt redeemed from scorn. 

“ Nlysterioiis s.afegiinrd, that, in spite 
Of pt>\ erty and wrong, 

Doth here prese> vc a lining light, 

From Hebrew fninitairrs sprung ; 

I’hat givf •. this ragged group to cast 
Aruiiiid the dell a gleam 
Of I’alestitie, of glory past, 

And proud Jerusalem !*' 

These exqtiiMte lines seem to be- 
long of right to " MernorialH of a 
Tour on the C'ontinent.’* Indeed 
this .Sixth Volume is Hupplomentary 
to the Five, nod it was tiie author's 
jotentioi), frum which happily he has 
departed, to reMcrvti its contents to 
be interspeibod in some future edi- 
tion of his nit'^cellaneouH poems. 
.Somet htaii/as e(pjfilly exquisite with 
those now quoted, and associated 
with them in our memory by the 
affinities we have hinted at, we can- 
not help giving from tlici *' Memo« 
rials,” ^ic.— for never was charity in- 
culcated by an appeal to the heart 
at once so simple and so irresistible. 

COMPOSEP IN ONE OF THE CATHOLIC 
CANTONS OF SWITZERLAND. 

** Doomed an wc arc our native dual 
To wot with many a bitter shower, 

It ill befits UR to disdain 
The Altar, to deride the Fane, 

Where patient sufferers bond, in trust 
To win a happier hour. ^ 

** I love, whom spreads the village Uwo, 
Upon tome knee- worn Cell to gase ; 

Hail to the firm unmoving Crow, 

Aloft, where pines their bronchet taw ! 
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And to the Chanel far v^ithdrawn, 

That lurks hy lonely ways ! 

** WhereVr we roan) — alon^ the brink 
Of Kliine — or by the Kweepiii" 1\>, 

Through Alpine vale, or ch.jinjjaign wirle, 
W/tatt'\‘r ivc look uu, at our side, 
lie Chariif/, — to bid us think 
And fed, if tee would hivu\** 

The “ Memorials of a Tour on the 
Continent ” — vvliieh having taken up 
we cannot lay aside wjlhout repe- 
rusing them half by book and half 
by heart — occupy but bome sixty or 
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80 short pages^yet they are worth 
all the prose tours published since 
the Peace and before it. Not that 
they would be found by any means 
useful to the ordinary tourist as his 
Vade Mecum. For they take no no- 
tice whatever of a thousand sights 
which it is the duty» if not tlie de- 
light, of the ordinary tourist to look 
at and jot down in his journal. But 
when Wordsworth does speak of 
them it is with a voice of power that 
glorifies their grandeur howevet 
august^ and solemnizes their magni- 
ficence. For example— 
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HRUUES. 

“ llrugfji I saw attired ivitli golden light 
(Streamed fioiu tin; we-»t) as with a robe of power ; 
’Ti-. pnosed away ; — and now the sunless hour 
That '•lowlv introdoeliig peaceful night 

sult^ wiih fallen graiidi-ur, to my sight 
Oilers tlie beauty, ibe inairiiifit'eneo. 

Anil >ober graces, left ber for defence 
Au:alnJ«t the lojuiie'. of Tune, the spite 
(b l\)itune, and the d ‘**o!ating »‘tonm 
Offutme Ailvanee not — •^pare to hide, 

0 gentle Power of Ibiikness’ tlicae mild liUes ; 
(tbMMjre ini^ yet theje .‘■dent aveiuies 

01 htateliest Arehiteclure, where (he forms 
<if Nmi-bke hemales, with tuft motion glide '. 


RRl'GES. 

“ Tho Spiiit of .Vntiipiity — en-^hiined 
In -uinptuovj'' lioildiug^, \fH-al in >\veet '^ong, 

In Ibett.te, Hjn akiug with heroic tongue, 

Ami with dcMM't ‘■id’ mu tio-< eiitwlntu!— 

Stiilii*' to the M*at of grace within the mind; 

Hi nee l'orin'> that glule w.ih swan-hke ea^e along ; 
il eiice niotions even anid the vulgar throng, 

To an harnioujous deci ncy confined ; 

Ah jf the Stretts »^crc coiiM'crated grouml, 

The (’ity one vast Temple— d*‘dicitu 
To mutual ie’*pecl in thought .iml deed ; 

To leisure, to lorhearanceH M‘date ; 

To hoe.ial cares from j*'«rr;ug jiassions freed ; 

A nobler peace than that in deserts found! ** 

IN THE TATHEDRAL AT » OLOGNK. 

“ (t for the help of Angels to compU to 
This Temple— A ngeU governed hy a plan 
How gloriouAy purMied hy daring Man, 

Studious that JJe might not disdain the seat 

Who dwclh in He.aven! Hut that inspiring heat 

Hath failed ; and now, ye Powera ! who&e gorgeous wings 

And rplendid aspect yon eniblazoningn 

But faintly picture, *twere an ollice meet 

For you, on these unfini»hed Shafts to try 

Tlie iiiidriight virtues of your harmony : — 

Thia v.tKt Design might tempt you to repeat 
Strains tint call forth upon empyreal ground 
Toitnortal Fabrk^s — ri^ing to the sound 
Of penetrating harps and voices sweet !” 
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Tbefle are lofty strains, worthy 
such lofty subjects, and truly Words- 
worthian — but.bow" sweetly are in- 
terspersed between them and others 
like them some of humbler mood, 
most touching; iu their t^impie pathos 
— sucli as a Hymn for the boatmen as 
they approach the Kapids— Lines on 
bearing the sou? of the harvest dam- 
sels floating h(»meward on the lake 
of Brietit;?— the Italian Itinerant and 
the Swihs Goatherd — and the Three 
(hittakM* girls, representatives of Ita- 
iiati, of Helvetian, and of Scoti^h 
beauty, brought together, ns if by 
magic, intc» one picture, each breath- 
ing^ in her Tiaturnl grace, the 
peculiar spirit and difitinttive cha- 
racter of lit-r country’s charms ! 
Such gentle \isioiis disappear, and 
we sit by the hide of the I’oet as he 
gazes from lii.- boat llnaiintr o!i the 
Jake of Lugano, on the ('hurch of San 
Salvador, wliicli was almost destroy- 
ed by Jiglitning a few years ago, 
while the altar and the image of the 
patron saint were untouched, and 
devoutly listen while he exclaims — 

fount'iins iI\Tr‘<. M'a*.on5t, titne», 
L<‘* ali ivnujid llx* of lu-avi o ; 

Out frl'it'k lU'votion iiimmI- iIk;o all ; 

And Faith, so oft of tin-* llii.dl, 

V hilt* fht*, !>;. ,ild o: Vaturc, niinih**, 

Alav htipe to I)l’ f 'lgivon. 

“ CJlory, and (latrioth- L<iv<', 

And ali tin* PitrnjjM of this Ir.u! * spot 
tVlMoli m4*n 4 m 3I esirtli ’ havK ) earned to seek 
Associate wjtli the simple meek, 

K Jigiun in tin* sainled grove. 

And in tin* hallowed grot. 

* ‘Thither, in tnne of adverse shocks. 

Of tainting hopes and hackwaid wills. 

Did mighty Tell repair of old— 

A licit) ca-t in Nature^ moold, 

Deliveicr o| tin* ‘•leatilas^ rocks 
And of the ancient hills ! 

He, too, of battle -martyrs chief, 

'Who, to rccal his daunted peers. 

For victory shaped an open sjiace, 

By gathering with a wide eiubiace. 

Into bis single heart, a sheaf 
Of fatal Austrian spears.” 

But we mtM/ quote the whole of 
the wondrous stanzas, entitled E- 
clipse of the Sun, 1820/' 

** High on her speouhitive towdyr 
Stood Science nraitijig for the lloitr 
When Sol was destined to endure 
TAat darkening of bit radiant face 


‘Which Superstition strove to chase, 
Erewhiie, with rites impure. 

“Afloat beneath Italian skies, 

Through regioiih fair ns Paradise 
W’e giuly piisseil, — till Nature wrought 
A silent and unlooked-fur change. 

That fbecki'd tlie desultory range 
Of joy and spiightly’ thought. 

“ W'liPTeVr was dipjied the toiling oar. 

The ivave*> d.inced imind us .ts before, 

As lightly, thouc.h of altered hue ; 

Alicl recent enoll 1 (*^s. «-ueh as tails 
At noon-tide fr<ini iiiiihrageous walls 
That sereen the morning dew. 

*' No %aj>our stretched Its uinrs; no cloud 
(’ast t.ii or near a luiirky shioiei ; 

The “ky an mure tiehl i{i*-]d,i\ e4] ; 

’Tw.is •.uolurht sheathed .ami gently charmed, 
t)f a!l Its sparMiuL^ rays rlisaniu'd, 

Ami a.* iu slumber laul 

*■ <)t something nieht and d.iy between, 
Like nm'ui'-liuie— Init the hue v.,is g«ei‘n ; 
Still intHinsj^iiic, W’thoiit shaduu. ^jt^ead 

jtrtliue io(k .n,i{ eiirx'd shur**, 

Wh. •re fyfl/ -,| t!te |* '•-'lut fr*uti lijs door, 
Aijd on th*‘ f»n«iior<uij'** head. 

“ It tinged tli^ .inh.in stiu-jis. — it lay, 

Lugano ' on tl.y .Uiiple bay : 

The -oh'inui/uie \,i! was dr.awn 
O'er X’jiias, T«'M.i*‘<> ninl Toweis, 

'!'(* A!hie,*a-i<»'s olive bowers, 

PoTiezsa’s %erd.ii.i hwn. 

“ Pul fancy, wi‘h the speed of fiie, 

IJath dtd to in's hdiiesi sp.re, 

And there ai<glits 'n.id that aerial h<*st 
Of tigun-'' human niid divine. 

White as thi mjows of .Apennine 
Indurated hy frost. 

“ Awe-stricken she behrdds the array 
Tli.it guards the Temph* night .and day ; 
Angels she sees that might from heaven 
have flown, 

And virgin Sainta — who nut in vain 
Have striven byr putily to gain 
The beatific crown ; 

Secs long-drawn files, concentric ring*, 
Each narrowing above each ; the wings— 
The uplifted patins, the silent marble lips, 
The starry zone of sovereign height 
All steeped in this portentous light I 
All suffering dim eclipse. 

“ Thus after 5Ian had fallen (if aught 
These perishable spheres have wrought 
May with that issue be compared) 

Throngs of celestial visages 
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Darkening like water in the breeze, 

A holy BHiloesH shared. 

** Lu ! while I speak, tlie Inhnuring Sun 
His j^lad did ive ranee has begun ; 

The cypress waves its <sotnljre plume 
More chei'tlly ; and Town rmd Towej 
Tlu* Vineyard and the Olivo bower, 

Their lustie re-assume! 

** O ye, who gxiard and grace ni) Home 
AVhile in far-di^tant I.ands we loam, 

Was such u vi-'ion given to you ? 

Or, while w** looked with fivoured eyes, 

Did sullen mist hide lake and skies 
And mountains Irom }our view ? 

1 ask in v.iin — and know fai leas 
Jf siokness, sorrow, or flo tress 
M-tve sjjaiefi my Dwidlinc to tliis hour ; 

Sad blindness > Imt ordaiiu'ii t<i prove 
(tur Faith in Heavens uiiiailiug love 
And ull-eoiUrolliiig Power." 

\Vi* (1(1 not to proiioinu'o, 

thin ilif* Ijiii'^t lyrical ("ffusinn of com- 
hiued iboiiirht, passnni, H<‘iitini(*ut,an(l 
iiiiamTy wiibiu tli« ubolc compass 
of poetry. If Uie Ix^autiful be iii- 
dtMtil essentially different from the 
suitliine, we bore feel that the two 
spirits may bo made to coalesce so as 
to be in their united a^encieH one 
divine* power. We ('tilled it lyrical, 
chiefly because of' its iranHiiioiis. 
Tboui^b not au ode, it is ode) ike in 
its iiivucatiotis ; and it mit;bt be set 
and sung to iiiUHir if Handel were 
yet alive, and St Cecilia to come 
down for au hour from heaven. 
How solemn the opening strain ! 
anti from tlu* momentary vision of 
.Science on her speculative Tower, 
how gently glides liiiugination dou n, 
to take lier place by tin* Poet’s side, 
in bis bark afloat beneath Italian 
skies — suddenly bedimmed, lake, 
land, and all, with a something be- 
tween day and night. In a moment 
we are conscious of Eclipse. Our 
slight surprise is lost in the sense 
of a strange beauty — solemn not 
aad — settling on the face of nature 
and the abodes of men. In a single 
stanza filled with beautiful names 
of the beautiful, we iiave a vision of 
the Lake, witli all its noblest banks, 
and bays, and bowers, and moun- 
tains, — when in an instant we are 
wafted away from a scene that might 
well have satisfied our imagination 
and our heart-— if high emotions 
were not uncontrollable and ornnL 


potent— wafted away by Fancy with 
the speed of fire — lakes, groves, 
cliffH, mountains, all forgotten — and 
alight amid an aerial host of figures 
human and diuuc, ou a spire that 
seeks the sky. How still those 
imaged sanctities and purities, all 
white as snows of Apeimine, stand 
in the heavenly region, circle above 
circle, and crowned as with a zone 
of stars ! They are embued with 
life, la their animation the figures 
of angels and saints, insensate stoikes 
no nuire, seem to feel the Eclipse 
that shadows them, and look awful 
in the poi leutous light. What poet 
but Wordsw'orib could have tran- 
scended the grandeur of that mo- 
ment’s ^isionr Not even Milton, 
lu liis inspiration he transcends it 
tar — and beholds in the visages of 
that aerial host those of the sons of 
heaven duikcMilng with celestial 
sorrow at the Fall of Man — when 

*• Thronr*^ «f celi“-tial vivRiyrs 
Darkf^riiiit! lik»* wafer in the, bree/p, 

A holy 8a<liiPS}i sbar»'<l.” 

Never since the day on which the 
wondrous edifice, in its consummate 
glory, first saluted the sun, had it 
inspired in tlu* soul of knetding saint 
a tIuMigbt so sad and so sublime — 
a thought beyond the reaches of 
the soul of him whose genius bade 
it bear up all its holy adornments 
so far from earth, that the silent 
company seem sometimes, as light 
and shadow moves among them, to 
be in ascension to heaveu. Kut the 
Sun l>eginK again to look like the 
Sun, and the Port, relieved by the 
jovful light from that awful trance, 
delights to behold 

Tv»vvii and Tower, 

Tne Viiiryard and the Olivu liovver, 
Thrir luMtre l euBbuine j 

and breathes there a man with soul 
so dead” that it burns not within 
him as he hears the heart of the hus- 
band and the father breathe forth its 
love and its fear, remembering on a 
sudden the far distant whom it has 
never forgotten — a love and a fear 
tliat saddens, but disturbs no^ for the 
vision he saw had Inspired him with 
a trust in the tender mercies of God ? 
Commit to faithful memory,0 son of 
a day! who may some time or otberbe 
a traveller over tlie wide world, the 
sacred stanza that brings the Poem to 
a clo80-^<l it will not&di$oooai« 
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fort thee when sitting ail alone hy the 
well in the wilderness, or walking 
along the strange 8trtu*ts of foreign 
cities, or lying in thy cot at mid- 
night alloat on far-ofl' seas. 

But let us now turn to thcv Memo- 
rials of Wordsworth’s Tours in Scot- 
land. We said that the Bard loves 
Scotland — though we are sorry to 
know that he is somewhat shy of so- 
journing in her cities— more espe- 
cially Edinburgh. Let us see the 
light of Ilia countenance — we be- 
seech him — for here his head wdll be 
honoured— and for years he has been 
worthily spoken of in the Edinburgh 
lleview. It is not using us well to 
glide through our good town like a 
common shadow—^nay, to sleep one 
night at least in Glasgow — without 
visiting Edinburgh at all — as if the 
wise men of the East were not com- 
parable to those of the West — which 
we really cannot allow — though we 
cheerfully confess we have no such 
piienumenon to show as the Glasgow 
Gander. 

Wordsworth’s first visit to .Scot- 
land afipears to have been in the 
year lvSU3— hi'^ second in IbEl— his 
third in ISJl — and LisS fourth in 
18.13— and sad to say we never saw 
our native air move the locks on his 
lofty temples. But we have trod 
many a time and oft, w'ithiii these 
last thirty years, every glen and 
every mountain side or summit that 
ever felt the pressure of the Poet’s 
feet. We too hare written a few 
pages in prose and verse about the 
Highlands and tlie Lowlands — 
though none of them may have ever 
met his eyes — which have not been 
neglected by our compatriots— and 
Scotland has declared herself well 
pleased with many sketches and not a 
lew pictures of her scenery, and of the 
domestic life and character of her in- 
habitants, by Christopher North. All 
hail Wordsworth ! in the flesh or in 
the spirit, as on stilts thou fordest 
the Tweed. On primrosed bank and 
brae— and on hill- breast of heather 
— elastic be the greensward and the 
brown bent beneath the feet of the 
best-beloved of all English bards; 
and at the close of the day, when 
the hamlet is still,” mayst thou lean 
on the arm of the best beloved of all 
Scotish reviewers, and by him be 
ushered, at ** the woe short hour 
ayont the twai’,*' in that stUl hamlet 
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to the spare chamber with its rushy 
bed. Sir Walter has reaped a hun- 
dred harvests ou our hills — and we 
and others have gleaned many an 
armful ; but the whole soil of Scot- 
land was sown ages ago with seeds 
that send sprouting up, in joyful 
resurrection, crop after crop of bold 
and beautiful thoughts that seem 
thicker and thicker as scythe and 
8i(‘kle passes through them in vain — 
while reapers and mowers wonder 
as they look behind to see the undi- 
initibhed produce, and would be- 
lieve in glamuury, but for the sweet 
scents and sunny colours beyond 
the power of witch or warlock to 
imitate — as the living bloom is all re- 
dolent of heaven. 

Wordsworth in Scotland, as in 
England, and Switzerland, and Italy, 
and ih * Tyrol, is still Wordsworth, 
iic'tc t ;o he reaps 

“ Th'‘ Ihirvi' ta of :i f, 

Tl;at lijoutis Jill 1 u*i li ‘j own ; *' 

his and feffliru^^ and vi- 

sion and dreams, and f Jiicies, and 
jinaL'IiiiMosis, an* all his own by 
son:»* divine rit,dit which no other 
iiiortJi! shares along with him; and 
true as thf^yall are to nature, are all 
distiiis:ni-<hed by •‘Ome iindtdinable 
but delightful charm peculiar to 
his own being, which assuredly 
i.s the most purely spiritual that 
ever was enshrined in human dust. 
Safe in his originality, he fears not 
to trav(*l the same ground that has 
been travelled by thousands — and 
beaten, and barren, and naked as it 
may seem to be — he is sure to detect 
some loveliest family of wild flowers 
that liarl lurked unseen in some 
unsuspexted crevice — to soothe bis 
cars with a transient murmur, the 
spirit of the wilderness awakens the 
hee that had dropt on the moss as if 
benumbed by frost— the small moor- 
land bird, revivifled by sunshine sent 
from heaven, for the poet's sake goes 
twittering in circles up the air above 
his head, nor is afraid that its nest 
will bo trodden by his harmless feet 
— and should a sudden summer 
shower affront the sunshine, *tis that 
a rainbow may come and go for his 
delight — and leave its transitory 
splendours in some immortal song. 
On the great features of nature-— 
lochs and mountafns — among which 
he has lived all his days— he looks 
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with a sMvno but sovereign eye— as 
If he hold thorn all in foe— and they 
htooil there to uvnninister to the de- 
— we iiiUrtt not h»y the piide— 
of him, 

“ Sole Kinj; of rruik} (’unilxTlaiHl.” 

And true it is, that from the asseoi- 
blage of thrir burnntiis in the sun- 
bo t 

“ iiu|iulsfsi of iliejuT in<.0(i 
Ihivc ( tune to him in jsoliUnh ,” 

• 

than ever vl.sited the lioart of any 
other poet. 

'Mie iin.-j^rory in hi^ Hliiid Highland 
Boy, thooiiit 'lis euliilrd a tale for 
eliildieii - ih in r»»nn* stnnzaH mngni- 
iieent — for ti)*‘ Ij.od Kiiown well that 
the liigliest ]»oi*tiy is not tiirown 
ji’.vny on Uoj woiolei ing houI of child- 
liood. 

“ V<‘t in' liioi jnfMiy 51 n**.lh‘s^ 
lioih when he Immi J (In* Tnirlo’s *^rriam., 
Ami w lion h»’ IumhI Oo’ ro.ir, 

AihI hi'ui'l tho v^atrr htal tlir <'hurc 
Ni'ai' which ihfir utood. 

*• a lake their cott:m‘ 8too<l, 

Not Mtiiuli l(ko ouis, a peaceful ilonrl * 

But one of mij^hly ni/o* ami s( ramie j 
'J'hat, roinili or Miiooih, is toll of change, 
Ami btiriing in iis bed. 

“ V'or til ihi'* lake, by night and day. 

Tin* great Sui-ufiliO’ finds its way 
I'hioiigh loi.g. hoi” windings of the hills; 
And drinks up all the picity rill-, 

And rivers huge ami Mrozig : 

'riif'ii iinrrii's imek the mail it r.iinc — 
Iti-tui'iis on rriand still the same; 

'J'his did it whrii tin* earth was new; 

Ami this for i‘vcniuirc will do, 

As long as earth shall last. 

“ And >viih the mining of the tide, 

('nine Boala ntid Ships that safely tide, 
B»*lween th»^ woodft and lofty i“ocki« ; 

And to tho Shepherds with their flocks 
Bring talcti of diMaut iamlH." 

This is subliuio in its biinpiicity ; aud 
so is Gleii-Altnaiu, or the Narrow 
GUm. 

Tn this ntiil phic« where murmurs on 
But oiio meek streomlrt, only one— » 

A eon vent, oven a hormit’e cell, 

'Would break the si I dice of this dell ; 

UIh not tpiiett it is not ease ; 

But something deeper Tar than these : 

Tiio separatiou that fa her^ 

Is of the grnvo ; and of austere 
?0L. XXXVII. NQ. CCXXXV* 
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'VVt happy feelings of the dead : 

And thereforo was it rightly said 
Tiiut Ossian, last of all his race. 

Lie'! buried in tbiai lonely phiec.” 

How mournful ! Even more so — if 
that ran be — tinged too with the ter- 
rible— and steeped, in places, almost 
in a savage spirit — is the poem sug- 
gested hy a beautiful ruin upon one 
of tiie islands of Loch Lomond, a 
place chosen for the retreat of a sch* 
litary individual, from whom the in- 
habitation acquired the name of 
the “ Brownie’s Cell.” But how ex- 
quisitely beautiful the close 1 The 
ghost of the miserable man has been 
evoked aud laid— and thus Words- 
worth, in a transport, describes the 
ruin that encloses bis grave. 

** Spring lindh not here a melancholy breafct, 
When i-he applies her annual test 
T(j dead and living ; when her breath 
Quickens, as now, the wither'd heath;— 
N'li ikinnling Surunier — nhen he throws 
11 IS soul into the hricr-rose ; 

Or calls the lily from her sleep, 

Prolong'd beneath the bordering deep ; 

Nor Autumn, whf»n the viewlesM wren 
Is narbling near the Brownie's Den. 

Wild lleliquel beauteous as the choien 
spot 

In N\ sa’s isle, the cnibelUsh'd Grot ; 
Whither hy care of Libyan Jove 
(High Servant of paternal Love) 

Young Bacchus was convey’d— to lie 
S.itV from his step.danic ilbca's eye ; 

Where bud, and bloom, and fruitage glowd 
C'lose crowding rouud the Infant God, 

AH colours, and the liveliesit streak 
A foil to his celestial cheek ! ** 

The Address to Kilchurn Castle 
upon Loch Awe,'’ is one of liis most 
glorious inspirations — so thought Sir 
Walter Scott — whom we once beard 
recite it with a trumpet-voice — 
while his grey eyes now glowed and 
now gloomed, and alternate fires 
and clouds seemed^-as we gazed on 
the mighty minstrel possessed by 
the genius of his great triend, in this 
strain kindred to nis own, yet felt to 
rule over him by a power peculiar 
to the imagination that conceived it 
—to flicker and float across that pile 
of forehead. We have listened, too, 
to WordswortJi himself chanting it, 
while the sound of the cataract of 
Lodore waa ali the while ** like thuiu 
dor beard remote.” Here U 1** 
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ADDRESS TO KILOHURN CASTLE DPOMT tOCIl AWB* 

** Child of loud-thrpattfd War 1 the mowotaiQ Stream 
Roara in thy hearing ; hut thy hour of reft 
Is i‘ome, and thou art silent in thy age ; 

Sava when the winds sweep hy and sounds are caught 
Ambiguous, neither wholly thine nor theirsi 
Oh f there is life that breathes not ; Powers there are 
That touch each other to the quick in modes 
'Which the gross world no sense hath to perceive. 

No soul to dream of. '\Vhat art Thou, from care 
Cast ofif — abandoned by thy rugged Sire, 

Nor by soft Peace adopted ; though, in place 
And in dinieusioo, such that thou might'st seem 
But a mere footstool to yon sovereign Lord, 

Huge Cruachau (a thing that meaner Hills 
Alight crush, nor know that it had sutfered harm) j 
Yet he, not loath, in favour of thy claims 
To reverence suspemls his own ; submitting 
All that the Cod of Nature hath roniVrred, 

All that ho has in common with the Stars, 

To the memorial luajostj of '1 iruo 
Impersonated in thy calm decay ! 

Take, then, thy seat. Vicegerent unreproved ! 

Now, while a farewell gleam of ci'cniiig light 
Is fuiidly lingering on thy Hhatterod front. 

Do thou, in turn, he paramou'U ; anti rule 
Over the pomp and bc.iwtt f»f .i sc'um 
M' hose mountains, torrent-, Jake, and woods, unite 
To pay thee hoin.ige ; and with tiicso aie joined, 

In willing admiration and respect. 

Two Hearts, which in thy presence might be called 
Youthful as spring, .shade of departed Power, 

Skeleton of unflehhed humnnity , 

The Chronicle were t^elcorne that should call 
Into tlie compass of ilislinct regard 
The toils* and struirgles ot ihy mfancy ! 

Yon foaming flood seeins ulolionles^ as ioc ; 

Its dir/y turbulence eludes tin* eye. 

Frozen by di>taiicc ; so, majestic Pile, 

To the perception of this Age, appear 
Thy fierce beginnings, nofiencd ami subdued 
And quieted in character ; the strife, 

Tlie pride, the fury vincontrollahle, 

Lost on the aerial heights of the Crusades ! ” 

The true Highland apirit ih there, tary magnificence. In the “ EIFuaion 
blit another spirit, too, which Words- in the Pleasure-ground ou the Banka 
worth carries with him wherever ho of the Bran, near Duokeld,** there is 
goes in the sanctuary of his own ge- grandeur in his scorn of the cbfldish 
uiui^aBd which colours all it breathes pantomime of waterfalls flowing 
On^lending lovelier light to the fair, from the ceilings of that senseless 
and mete awful gloom to the great summerhouse, at which so many 
eoaeuling what else were but grown- up babies keep staring in suc- 
eold death. His sympathies with all cpsive groups from about the be-> 
that it true iu art are as intense as ginning of June to the end of Sep- 
his Sfiupadiiea with all that is good tember. Who that has once seen 
In nature; but, habitually benign as can ever forget the ineffable face of 
the Bud toy he fa intolerant of the that Ossian ? 
paltrineasea and impertinences of 

art when they intrude on nature’s wbat, He— who mid the kindred throng 

reign, and mar the effect of her soli- Of heroes that inspired his tong, 
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Doth yet froq\ient the bill of htorniB, 

Tht* htars dim-twiiikling through their forms ! 
What ! 0'<sifiri here — a paioteil tiiralh 
Mute iixtuie on a htiu'coed wall ; 

To HC'rve-»an unsuspected screen — 

For show that must not yet ho seen ; 

And whtMi the moment comes, to part 
And vanish, by mysterious art ; 

Head, harp, and body, split asunder 
h'or ingress to si world of wonder ; 

A gay suloon with waters dancing,** &c. 

The only objection we ftave to the 
liiieH that iiniiiediately follow ia that 
they are so nielliiluoua and grac^eful 
aH almoHt to make us like the very 
folly they satirize, and more than re- 
concile iiH, while we read, to the 
''illusive cataractB.’* But they are 
succeeded by flome of the nobiest the 
Poet ever wrote — look, for example, 
on bis imagined sUttue of an Otssiau ! 

Then let him lifw with patient stroke 
An OsH.'in out of muiul ruck, 

Ami b'jvt* the ti^sirativo man 
I'pou (b^ margin, roaring bran! 

Fixed, like the 'J’einpkir s#f tin* steep, 

An o\<*rl.istiiig watch to ke<‘p, 

AVitli local Mmctiiica in tiust, 

M(»rc piccious thsin a loTiiiit’s slust ; 

And virtues through the mass infused, 
M’hich <dd Ifhdatry ahus,'tl, 

“ What though ilie graniti* would deny 
All b'rvour to the sightless eje; 

And touch from ilsiug suns iu xaiu 
Solicit u Memnouiau strain ; 

Y«*i, in some fit of anger sharp, 

Tim Wiud might force tbo deep-grooved 
liarp 

To utter melancholy moans 
^«ot uiicnunectvd with tho tones 
Of s«ul-mck llc-sh and wears hones ; 

While grove and river notes would lend. 

Less deeply sad, with these to hleud !” 

He looks again on tbo paltry pageant 
and 

“ Thirsting for redress 

Itecoils into the wihlonioiis.’* 

Wordsworth frequently ppeaks with 
a mournful reverence tif Osbiari. But 
not of Macphersoirs O^sian, whom 
we cannot help thinking he doth too 
much detipise — for surely there must 
be poetry iu that imaginary world of 
dreary though weary mist. He haa 
imaged to hiniaelf an Osaian of his 
own — worthy ancient Caledon— and 
never thinks of him without think- 
ing of old age and the loss of eyes/’ 
Peace to the aoula of tlie Heroes I 
And sometimes Wordswortii does 
think of the heroea of Scotland— not 
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of Fingal, and the other phantom 
kings and chiefs of Morvern — but of 
him, who 

“ Fought for Scotland, left the name 
Of 'Wallace to be found, like a wild 
flower. 

All over his dear country ; left the deeds 
t)f Wallack, like a family of ghosts, 

1‘o people the steep rocks and river banks, 
Her iiacunil sanctuaries, with a local soul 
^ >f iudepeiidence :md stern liberty/* • 

Shame at once and glory to Scotland 
that the following stanzas, ** Com- 
posed at Cora Linn, in sight of 
Wallace's Tower," should have been 
wTitten by a poet of England. 

Lord of the Vale ! attounding flood! 

Tio* dulll'^t le.if ill this thick wood 
tiuakes — cotiscioLi'i, of tby power ; 

The caves reply with hollow moan ; 

And Mbrates to its central stone, 

A'on time- cemented Towor ! 

** And yet how fair tho rural scene ! 

For thou, (> Clyde, hast ever been 
lleneficent as strong ; 

I'leaned iu refrosbrng dews to steep 
TIjo bltlc trembling flowers that peep 
Thy shelving rocks among. 

“ Ilenre all who love their country, love 
To look on thee — delight to rove 
M here they tliy voice can hear ; 

And, to the l*atriot- warrior’s Shade, 

Lord of the vale ^ to Ilerues laid 
In dust, that voice is dear ! 

Along thy banks, nl dead of night 
Sweep*, vihibly the "Wallace Wight; 

Or htauds in warlike vest. 

Aloft, beneath the mtxin’s pale beam, 

A Chiimjiitm worthy of the Stream, 

You grey tower's living crest 1 

** Put clouds and envious darkness hide 
A form not doubtfully descried : 

Thrir transient iiiissiou o*er, 

O say to what blind region flee 
Thej»« shapes of awful phantasy ? 

To what untrodden shore ? 

** Less than divine command they spam ; 
But this we from the mountains learn, 

And this the valleys show. 

That never will they deign to hold 
CuinmuBum whore the heart is cold 
To human weal and woe. 

^‘Themmtefntjeet soul in vain, , 
walk the Marathowan Plakf 
Or ^rid the shadowy gloom. 

That 0 tiU inveata the guardian Pk«i| 
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AVliero stood, sublime, Lcouidas^ 

Pevotuil to the tomb. 

“ Nor doem that it can aui^bt avail 
For Mit'U to glidu w ith «>ar or sail 
llciioaiU the pin} w<»o«l, 

M'hcre Tell once drew, by Uri’n lake, 
llis ven.neful shafts — prepared to slake 
Their tliirst in 1} rani's blood.** 

Yi‘t, afuT all, in mnst moodfl, we 
love hi- ])(>(• try bcHt when it deals 
'with the eonniioii on ^oin^s of life, 
and its ordinary affection^. For it 
beatuiiies all deaivst realities, and 
tht^ heart cleaves to them the closer 
because of the clianii they deri\e 
fioni ih.'it pine imagination which 
tinges them as if with tnoonlight, 
or wiili the hues of the inoruiDg 

6UT1. 

“ Swcot Ilij^bland plil, a very frbower 
Of beauty til} eaithl} dowor! 

'rwlce seven con*4enunp your- have shed 
Thyir vilino’st bounty on tliv head ; 

And these gray rocks ; tliis hoie^ehold law'n ; 
Tliese trees, a veil half withdrawn ; 

This fall of water, tliat <loth make 
A murinnr near the silent lake ; 

Thi^ little ba}, a <|nit't mad, 

That Inddi in shelter thy .abode ; 

III truth, together do }♦* seem 
Like soinethiug fashion'd in a dream* 

Sueli forms as from this covert peep 
AVlicu «*arthl> cares arc laid asleep ! 

Vet dream iiud vi'-ion ii> ihou art, 

] Mess thee VMth a human lieart : 

Out] shield thee to thy latest years ! 

] neither kiiov\ thee nor thy peers; 

And vet 10 } eyes are idled with leans.” 

“ What ! you are stepping west- 
ward V' Raid a woman whom the 
poet and Imh Hiiitor met in a solitary 
region after Hunset— and the obser- 
vation, HO well-known to the ear of 
every native, being new to theirti, 
awakens bis fancy, and aa he conti- 
nues his journey, he composes on 
the words a little poem which some 
have laughed at, and we have seen 
others read not without tears. The 
people of Scotland are not aware 
how impresHive tlo ir most familiar 
phraseology often to our good 
friends fiom the south — for exam- 
ple, their perpetual reference to the 
mW/t. A stranger requesting direc- 
tions to some street of some town, is 
told by Saunders to keep straught 
east — then to turn to the north — ^ud 
by and by to incline a little south- 
wards*-«nd be will eee the shop 
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facing him to the west of the wynd. 
To one not conversant in a strange 
country witli the points of the com- 
pass, such directions are as perplex- 
ing as they appear poetical to Words- 
worth. The honest “ well -dressed 
woman” was not aware of having 
said any thing mysterious, and has 
doubtless remained ignorant till this 
day of her haring inspired by that 
usual saluiatioii the imaginative ge- 
nius of the author of the Excursion. 
But the truth is, that they who laugh 
at the lines composed on such occa- 
sions, are not wise, but foolish ; in 
their ears their country's speech has 
lost its virtue — they me continually 
using words of which they have no 
feeling— and are insensible to tlie 
pathos tvhich is often implied in 
customary phrases, which aflect the 
heart of an alien, or set his imagina- 
tion on the wing. 

** The voice wa-« soft, .'iiul she who f!]jukc 
Was walkin*» by her native Lake! 

The ftalut.itiim Iwnl to iii(> 

The very tiouinl of e(luru^y ; 

Iti power wab fvit ; am’ while my eye 
Was fixed upon the glowing »>k\, 

The echo of the voicf enwrou;>Iit 
A human •tvet’tneuN with th** thought 
Of travelling through the world that lay 
Before me in my endle!»» way.” 

To us or you a girl shearing in a field 
by herself is no such rare wight as to 
set us a-singing a lyrical ballad ; but 
Wordswortii, it w*ou]<l appear, had 
never seen such sight till one 
day he C4ime upon it in the High- 
lands; and immediately his heart 
was inditing a good mutter, even 
The Solitary Ueaper,” one of the 
very loveliest of all his lays. 

** Jlcbobl her, dingle in the fluid, 

Yon dolitnry Highland La><*> ! 

Heaping and dinging by Koraelf : 

Stop here, or g».‘ntly pa*-*! 

Alone falie cutn, and binds the giain, 

And ^ingd .*1 inclancholy strain ; 

O livtuii ! for thr.* Vale profound 
Is ovci flouring with the sound. 

Xo .Nightingale dirl ever ehaiint 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of Travellers in some shady haunt, 

Among Arabhin ShihL : 

Such thrilling voice was never beard 
In apring-tiiiie from tlte Cuckoo-bird^ 
Breaking the silence of the scat 
Amoog the farthent Hebrides, 
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** Will no on« tell me what fcho siii^rs ? 

Pi rhr»j>R thf* olaintivp nnmimrs flow 
I'or ol(J, iu.h:ij>j>y, faroofl'lhingi, 

Aijil long ago : 

Or it «omc more humhle lay, 
r.ninili.ir matter ot* to>rJay ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss or pain, 

Tloit has iieon, and may ho again ! 

“ Whato'er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song roul<l have no ending ; 

1 saw her singing at her work, 

And o'er the siekle bending ; — 

1 listened — inotiotih’ss and stdl ; 

And when 1 mounted up the hill, ^ 

The niusie in mv heart I boro, 

Long iiitor it was heard no more.” 

Have our friends been ail along 
aware that we have been quoting 
and rominenting on Poenis—witli the 
exceptiuubiitot three — notinWords- 
woriirw New Volume, but inter- 
ispersed liiroui^ii bis old Sitra ? What 
matters it ? The oldest volumes are 
as new as tiie ytmni^eht, and as fresh 
— and they will all enjoy together 
immortal ytuuh. Mind we are not 
writing an Essay on the (leuius of 
'W'ordswortli— not we indeed^yet 
haply Home of you may understand 
and feel it bt^tter now and here in 
these pages than you did before; 
for our Hidection has been made in 
love — and love is ** judicious — so 
naitli Milioa. Hut here are lines, 
kimlred to ninny of those in wiiich 
you have been now delighting, from 
Ids New Volume, and supremely 
good as the best composed by him 
in what we may almost call the 
olden lime. There is no need for 
us to tell you how much the Broach 
is still prized by pei Hous in humble 
stations in the Highlands. 

TIIK I11UI1LAND nnOACU. 

“ If to Trarliiioii fjiiib bo <hir, 

Aiul »»i*hoca from ohl viTsy speak true, 

Ere the moek Saint, Cuhiinbii, bore 
Cl lari tblinga to luna*K aburo. 

No common light of nature blcRactl 
The mountain region of the tvei«t, 

A land where gentle inannerH ruled 
C)*er men in dauntleeK virtue» schooled, 

That raised, for centiiricH, a bar 
Impervious to the tide of war ; 

Yet peaceful Arts did entrance gain 
Where haughty Force had striven in vain ; 
And, *tuid the works of skilful hands, 

By wanderers brought from foreign lands 
And various elimos, was not unknown 
The clasp that fixed the Roman Gown ; 
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Tlr* Tjhulii, wh' PC >li.\;*'', I uefu, 

Slill in the Jlighlaud I'io. cIj is ncn, 

The t-ilvcr Broach of iria-**) frajiic, 

W'orn at the hrca«it of some grave Dame 
On Tond or path, or at the door 
Of frrn-thnlr.hcd Hut on In sUhy moor : 

But delicate of yore its mould, 

And the material finest gold ; 

As might licsecin the faircbt Fair, 

W'hether she graced a royal chair, 

Or shed, within a vaulted Ilall, 

No fancied lustre on the wall 

Where shields of mighty Heroes hung, * 

While Fingal heard what Ossiau sung. 

“ The heroic Age expired — it slept 
Deep in iti tomb the bramble crept 
OVr Fitigars hearth ; the gra'^sy sod 
Cirew on the floors hi*i Sous h:ul tu»d : 
Malvina! aherc art thou ? Their statu 
The mddest-horn must ahdiciit». 

The fairest, while with fire and sword 
Come Spoilers — hoide impelling horde, 
Must walk the sorrowing mountains, drest 
By ruder hands in homelier vest. 

Yet still the female hosrmi lent. 

And loved to borrow, ornament ; 

Still was its inner w'orld a place 
Reached by the dews of heavenly grace ; 
Still pity to this last retreat 
Clove fondly ; to his favourite seat 
Love wound his way by soft approach, 
Beneath a massier Ilighland Broach. 

** When altcTiiRtiona came of rage 
Vet fiercer, in a darker age ; 

And feuds, where, clan enc»»untering clan, 
The weaker perished to a man ; 

For maid and mother, when despair 
Might else have triumphed, bafllmg prayer, 
One small lacked not power. 

Provided in a calmer lumr, 

To meet such need as might befall—* 

Hoof, raiment, bread, ot burial : 

For woman, even of tears bereft, 

Thu bidden silver Broach was left. 

As generntions rome and go. 

Their arts, their customs, ebb and flow ; 
Fate, fortune, Rweep strong powers away, 
And feeble, of themselves, decay ; 

What poor abodes the heir-loom hide, 

In which the castle once took pride 1 
Tokens, once kept at boasted wealth, 

If s.ived at all, are saved by stealth. 

Lo ! ships, from seas by nature barred. 
Mount along ways by man prepared ; 

And in far-stretching vales, whose streams 
Seek other seas, their oanvass gleams. 

Lo ! busy towns spring up, on coa-'ts 
Thronged yesterday by aiiy ghosts; 

Soon, like a lingering star forlorn 
Among the noveUies of morn. 

While young del^hts on old eneroach. 

Will vtalsh the last Highlgnd Broach* 
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But wben, from out tboir viewless bod, 
Lik« vapours, years have rolbMl and .''pread ; 
And this poor verse, and worthier lays, 
Shall yield no lii;ht of love or praise, 

Then, by the spade, or cleaviuj; plough, 

Or torrent from the mountain s brow. 

Or whirlwind, rerkle'^s what his might 
Entombs, or fori:e» into hght. 

Blind Chance, a volunteer ally. 

That oft IjefiieiuN Antiquity, 

And clears Oblivion from reproach. 

May render back the Highland Broach.’* 

* It iti allowed on all liauds now 
that there are no sonneu in any 
language coniparahle with Words- 
worth’s. Even Milton must yield 
the palm. He has written luit about 
a dozen or so, Wordsworth some 
hundreds — and though nothing can 
surpass ” the inspired grandeur of 
that on the Piedmontese Massacre, 
the tenderness <jf those on his 
blindness and on his deceased wife, 
the grave dignity of that to a Young 
Lady, or the cheerful and attic 
grace of those to Lawrence and 
Cyriac Skinner,** as is finely said by 
the writer of an article in the 
Edinburgh Review on (ilasKford’s 
Lyrical Translations, yet mantf of 
Wordsworth’s equal even these — 


and the long and splendid array of 
hia sonnets — deploying before us in 
series after series — Hstouishes us 
by the proof it atlurds of the inex- 
haustible ritdies of his iniagiuaiive 
genius and his moral wisdom. One 
series on the river Dud don— two 
series dedicated to Liberty — three 
series on our JCcclesiaHtical History 
— miscellaneous semnets in niullt- 
tiules — and those last poured forth 
as clear, and bright, and str<mg, as 
the first that issued fioni the sacred 
spring ! From the “ I'Jew Volume ’* 
wexan afford to quote but five — all 
very fine — and the fifth we feel 
must deeply affect the heart of every 
true St'otsrnatj. No two liutnan be- 
ings were ever unliker each other 
in their personal and poetical charac- 
ter than W'iiliain Wordsworth and 
Robert Burns. Yet luiw tenderly 
does the blameless bard always 
think on him who often went, alas! 
so far aside from the right path- ^ 
how’ tenderly, even as brother woiihl 
speak of dead brother, ilioiigh too 
wise ill his virtue to suffer it tt» be 
believed that ** light which leads 
astray is light from heaven!** 


TflC TROSACnS. 

** Thorc\ iKit .*1 nook within thi«t ^nl^jun Pass 
were an apt confcs-'iow i! far i inc 
T;iu»ht Uy bis surnnicr hi* aiit4imn gone. 

That Life is but a tab* of morning gra^-s 
Withered ut eve. Frmn j^cmes of uit that chase 
That flioiight away, turn, arid with watchful eves 
Feed it mid Nature’** olil fchcitica. 

Rocks ri\f‘rs and smooth lakca more clear than glaio* 
Untrmched, unhr»*ath**d upon, Tlince luippy Gueat, 
]f from a gohlen p*T<,h of a.«peo «pray 
(October*H workmanship to rival May) 

The pensive warbler of the rudJy breaat 
This moral bwtetuu by a heaven^taiight lay, 

Lulling the ye.ai-, with all lU cares, to rnsu” 


KAOLCS. 

(composed at DUNOtXlE CASTLE IN THE BAY OP OBAN.) 
** Dishonoured Rock ami Ruin ! that, hy law 
Tyrannic, keep the Bird of Jove embarrod 
Like a lone criminal whose life is spared. 

Vexed ie he, and ecrcama loud. The last 1 'eaw 
Waa on the wing ; stooping, he struck with awe 
Mib, bird, and beast ; then, with a Consort paired. 

From a bold headland, their ]ov*d ocry '« guard, 

Flew high above Atlantic waves, to draw 
Light frtm the fountain of the setting siu>. 

8ttel» was this Prisoner once ; and, when his plumes 
The eM-bUst ruffles as the storm comes on, 

In spirit, ibr a moment, he resumes 

Hit rank ’moog freeborn oreaturea that live fre cb 

Hb power^ his beauty, and his majesty.” 
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HIGHLAND HUT. 

** See what guy wild flowers deck this earth-built Cot, 
Whose smoke, forth-issuing whence and how it may, 
Shines in the greeting of th»‘ Sun’s firht ray 
Like wreaths of vapour without stain or blot. 

The limpid mountain rill avoids it nut ; 

And why sliouldst thou ? If rightly trained and bred. 

Humanity is humble, — flnd'i no spot 

Which her Ileavtm- guided feet iiliise to treed. 

The walls are cracked, sunk »s the flowery roof. 
Undressed tlie p:ithwa\ leading to tin* door; 

Hut love, as Nature loves, the loneU Poor; 

Search, tin their ivnrih, *-«»me gentle heart wrong-proof. 
Meek, patient,* kind, and, were its trials fewer, 

Jkdike less happ\. — Stand no more aloof!" 

TO THE PLANET VL\Ui>, AN EVENING STAR. 

(composed at i.orii lomond.) 

** Though iov attend the orient at the birth 
ftf dawn, it cheers the lofty spirit most 
To wateh thy i<M»r‘*e when J).r. -liuht, fled from earth, 
In the grey sk^ hath left his lingering (jhost, 

Perph'xed as if betwi'en a •‘j lendmir lost 

Ami splendour -lowly mu-tei'i.g. Sincp the Sun, 

The ahsolote, the w otld-.ilKiU lung < hu* 

Heluifjolshed half hi- empire to the Host 
LmholdeiuMl b\ thv goid iriee, holy Star, 

Hidy a- princely, who that lonk- on rhee 
Touching, as now, in thy huuillity 
The mountriiii borrlcrs of tlii- seat of care, 

Can question that th\ countenauce i-, bright, 

CVlc'tial Power, as much with h>M‘ as by in ? ” 


MOfiSGiFU 

** * There I ’ -aid a Stripling, pointing witli meet pride 
Towards a low roof with green trees halt concealed, 

‘ Is Mo-sgjel farm ; and that’s the very fodd 
Where Hums plouglied up tlie Dfiisy.* Par and wide 
A plain below stretched Hca-ward, while, descried 
Ahuve fcCH-cIuiuJ-, the Peaks of Arr.iu rose ; 

And, hy that simple notice, tli** repose 
Of earth, Hk> , sea, and air, was y\\ itied. 

Hcncath * the random Ltrhi of clod or stone * 

Myriads of 1 daisies have shone forth in flower 
Near the lark*M lU'st, and in their n.atuTal hour 
Have passed nwa), less happy than the One 
That hy the iinwilliiig ploughshare died to prove 
The tender charm of J\)elr> and Love,** 


And what, we hear you ask, is 
the character of the poem that gives 
its title to the volume Yarrow 
IlevUited ? '* “ The title Yarrotv /fe- 
vUited will stand in no need of 
explanation, for readers ac<iuainted 
with the author’s previous poems, 
suggested by that celebrated stream’' 
— “ Yarrow Un visited/* “ Yarrow 
Visited,” and “ Yarrow Revisited/* 
must be all three read in Instant 
succession — say rather with a sweet 
long pause between, that their per- 


fect beauty may be felt— and having 
done so, you will then understand a 
profounder meaning than Milton 
himself knew to bo in them— in the 
words he used of the nightingale— 
“ Most musical, most melancholy.** 
Coleridge was Indeed a oharniing 
melodist and harmonistf but Words- 
worth, lielieve us, ii » greater iw— “ 
for while in hispoetry sound is often 
still sweeter than in Chnstabeile or 
even Genevieve, proPoutoder is me 
sensei and deepeci therefore! Oink 
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tliey toji^ether Into tho soul. The 
Ftaiizas are a memorial of a day 
paaaed with Sir WaltrT Scott, and 
other friends, visitiiii? the banks of 
the Yarrow under his guidance Im- 
mediately before his departure from 
AbboUford for Naples. 

VAKKO^^ KLVISITKD. 

“ Tho yontli, who may have gained, 

Or s«‘ok', a * Wiosnmo Marrow/ 

AVas hut an Infant iti tho l;ip 
• AVhon first I loukod on Yarrow ; 

Onco luoie, by Now ark's Ca'^tlo-gnto, 

Long loft without a AVariler, 

I stood, looked, listenud, and with Thoo, 
(iroat Almstrol of tho liordor ! 

Gravo thoughts iuUmI wido on that sweot 
day, 

Their dignity mstalling 
la gentle bo>oms, whdo ^“r^* lo.ivos 
Woie nn the hou«4h, or filliu" ; 

Ihjt hreezos pla\otl, and sun^hino gleame l— - 
The forest to einliohlen ; 

Reddened the fier\ hues, and shot 
Transparence through the golden. 

For hnsy thoughts tlie Stream fiowe<l on 
III fcjaiTi> agitation ; 

And sjopt in iiianv .i e.;* st'il pool 
‘ For ijuiut (viurempiation : 

No public and no private rnro 
Thofreehorn mind eiitlinlling, 

AVe made a day of happv h'uus, 
f)ur happ) da NS recalling. 

** Driak Youth appeared, the Morn of youth, 
AA’ith freaks of giacelul folli, — 

Life’% temp: rate Noon, her srdeT F.ve, 

Her Night not melancholy, 

Fast, present, future, all aj’peared 
In harmony united, 

Like guests th.Tt meet, and some from far, 

By cordial love invited. 

“ And if, as Yarrow, through tho wooda 
And duv^ the meadow Hinging, 
l>id meet us with unelteri'd fat*;, 

Though we were changed and changing ; 
ir, i/ic/ff some natural •>hadow'> spread 
Our inward prospect over, 

The soul's deep \ alley was not slow 
Its brightness to recover. 

** Eternal blessings on the Mu^n, 

And her divine employment ! 

The blameless Muse, who trains her Sons 
‘ For hope and calm enjoyment ; 

Albeit (sickness lingering yet 
Has o'er their pillow biooded ; 

And Caro waylay their steps — a Sprite 
Not easily eluded. 

** For thee, O Scott! compelled to change 
Green Eildon-hill and Cheviot 
For warm Vesuvio’s vine- clad slopes ; 

And Ic^ve thy Tweed and Toviot 


Vohme. {May, 

For mild Sorento’s breezy waves; 

ISlay ela(«hic Fancy, linking 
AViili native Fancy her fre^h aid, 

Prcierve thy heart from sinking! 

“ O I while they minister to thee, 

Each viiiig with the other, 

May Ilenlth letiirn to mellow Ago, 

With Strengfh, her ventnrnos Iirothor ; 
And I'llier, and cavdi brook ami nil 
llenowju d 111 Mnig and *101 y, 

AA’ith iie.ioMgini'd hei.uly shine. 

Nor I'l'c one ray of g^^l^ ! 

** For Thou, Ujjon a hundred ^trea:n«, 

By tale^ of love .-.nd soiiow, 

Of laithfiil love, uml.'uioteil fjutli, 

Ha*<t .shed the ptiwer ol Yarrow ; 

And NtreauiN. iinkitown, hi!!.. v<t uii.eeii, 

AA here*! r lliy p,o!i i!.\ii,' tliei , 

At paient Nature’s gratetiil imI!, 

AVith gladness mu-'l re^juite Tlsee. 

“ A f*^rai‘ious wel.-(u»e wh-ll he fkiot*, 

.'‘Ucll hink" ot !4<N e .Old liomnjr 
As thv own Yarrow g.ive to uic 

A\ li'oi fir'.r I ca/' '! npioi ).er ; 

Beheld what I h.iil te.iied to see, 

Lnwi'-.u/ to '•im i-n ’ -r 
Dreams (^i*;(smed op lioin ttarU d;»y»», 

The holy rii.d the tero.-r. 

And what, for tliii fi.iM world, Nverc all 
That ii.ortfiU do oi sufk r. 

Did no lespon*.! ve l.arp, no pen, 

Mcmorii! tri'rmte olo r ^ 

Yea, NNhaf wete iin:,ht> Nature'*, self? 

Her feature.^, could ih'", wai »s, 

Fnht Ipefl bv th.e po«?iic \ijiiee 
'J hat Io uiIn spejik., wirfon im ? 

Kor dium that localised Ihmianre 
FliN- hi!*.' ttitli our .'fT' r»io!i' ; 
Fn*‘ai»CMfo'*. (;ur f'nrs — made spoit 
For fanerfiii dej '< tioris ; 

Ah, no * till* vlnioii't of the past 
hu'-ulu the heart in lei-hri/ 

Life a« <ihe is — our charufctu! Life, 

With friends and kindred doaling. 

* Dear witnes*?, Ye, whojo* thoughts that 
dar 

In A'ar'-ow\ groves Wi*fe center'll ; 

AA’ho throuoh the “ili nl pi rral r.tedi 
t)f liioulderiiig N'ewfuk enter'd, 

And chiinb tlio wind ng stair iliut onco 
Too tiinidiy wa- mmiuiid 
By the ‘ l,oi Minstrei,’ (not the Iasi) 

Ere ho hi*. Tale n eMintcd ! 

“ Flow on for ever, A^^trow Stream I 
Fiidil thy pensive duty, 

AA'cl! pleased that future Uard!* should chnnt 
For wmplo heart** th> beauty. 

To dream- hphr d"ar while yet uo^eon. 

Dear to tie- Csimmon sunshine, 

And dearer still, as now 1 feel, 

To meniory'ti bhadowy moou»hine f" 
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“ OvcK on a limo/’ said Cornet 
WiiiDirop, the rpiiet town of Hij(- 
j^lesworih was [i ir:1itei’.(‘d from its 
propriety hy a very w^ell anlheiiti- 
oatpd apparition. It was about six 
ffM't bi^li; Jiad a powtoful pair of 
whiskuMs, bold, joyou^Jookiut^ Idark 
eyes, and ibe riu»st fashionably iuad« 
riotiu'H lira )i«d (‘v<*r biu n soon in 
till* oounty. Every ni^bt, j«/stas it 
becaine dusk, it iiokIo its appear- 
ance under the garden- wall ot a fine 
old manor-house, about lialf a mile 
from the town, pace*! .‘■lowly up and 
down ftir a cousi(ier5\i)le lenirfb of 
time, niul on the !ippr<»Hcb t>f any 
passiMitfer, eiiber triubvi ti(»ist‘lessly 
past liim, or, as w.is mo-f coinmouly 
the ease, disappeared. Various ecm- 
jec tures were hazarded as to this 
rery umisual oerurrtuiee ; — many 
eruiuiries were in^tle, and the eon- 
elusion to winch the wise people of 
Hisfirlesworth eame was this, that the 
afiparition, whatever it was, was that 
of a very luu'dsrujte fellow, about 
four or five and twenty, witli the 
pride of a liasbuw and the stliVness 
*jf a Ihjik, from which two eiicuto- 
stances they unatdmotisly decided 
that it had very inueb tin* ap()f }ir- 
auce 4 »f a milifary m ui. It was tra- 
eed to the gateway of the PiebaM 
Horse, tlie ttrincipal hostel fd the 
bonujLdi, arid, ill fact, tlie iiunt M*ep- 
tical in such matters wnu e convinced 
that the reports on this <»rcasifui, liko 
souie of tiie hisbionuide w<’re 

founded on facts ; for Uic lioniface of 
tlie aforesaid hostel deposed, for 
the last ten 4leys the identical ghost 
had occupied Ids two best room^be. 
jog No. Idaiid No. 1-2; and, moreover, 
was the best judge of potl wine that 
hud ever taken up Ids residenee in 
the Piebald Horse. In a few dnys 
after these facts were elicited, the 
piiHiitoni diHContiriued its appear- 
aiicea, but not before it was rti- 
irioured, that on one or two occasions 
it bad not ‘ walked ' alone, but bad 
been nccoinpanled by another np- 
paritton in a b(»nnet and cloak. Whe- 
ther tliis last eireuinstance. w^as true 
or faistf, the good folks of Higglea- 
ivorth never discovered ; but I have 


every reap on to believe it wan true, 
as I have heard the story over and 
ov<*r again from the two persons wlio 
were prin* jpally concerned in the 
fidveniure. JMy liieiid Harry \il- 
liers was as line, jovial a heajt- 
edfellowase<»idd be imagined. Some 
people might perhaps say he was not 
8<» clever as he might have been, as 
I believe. 1,?* did not pretend to see 
iiiueb beauty in tlie preface to Hel- 
leodeiiiis, novel* Iriviiig horird of that 
performance, and altugether was in- 
clined lo consider the eelmoliiien, as 
he him«elf would have exprej^.sed it, 
considerai'le humiiugs. But bis 
pid:rment in horse llesh, pleasant 
hinall laik, and eNeellcnt disposition, 
went a gr«‘at way to sup})ly his want 
ofappreciKtioii of tlie cla-.sical imwita 
of my old pedagogue, l>r Parr. In 
the innuor-bouse, which 1 have told 
you waft about halfamile from 
iliggleswoitb, lived a yeiitleman of 
the name of Tracy, one of those 
charactei.s who are commoner iii 
life llian is often imagined, wlui 
make up, by prodigious smiyity to 
HvHnirers,aud an affectation of good- 
ness and generosity, for the peevish- 
ness and meanuess they display to 
their d»‘peiidents. Every one was 
eliMpietir in die praises of Mr Tracy, 
—the kind, the good, the indulgent 
Mr Tracy, — except his Bervants, 
vvliom he nearly tiiarved, and his 
daughter, whom he tyrannized over 
as if I he had been his shiv e. 1 don't 
exactly know whether ITarry Viliiers 
trotdded bis bead much about the 
Bufferings of our sable brethren in 
the coloti'es, but 1 know be was 
loost iiidefaiigablc in his zeal for 
the emancipation ot the beaulihd 
Jiilisi Tracy. For tbi« purpose, he 
would not have grudged twenty niil- 
lioiiH out. of bis pock«*T, it he had had 
them ; but unfortunately, though he 
had a very decenlish sort of lorume, 
he had neither enough to pay oft the 
nationsd debt-, nor even, as be feared, 
to satisfy the expectations of the 
grasping and nmbitb>«« papa. How- 
Svfr. liB had one ronaolarf«m, and 
that was. that he know the daughter 
was neither grasping nor ambidoua. 
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A captaincy of dragoons, a small es- 
tate, a few thousands in cash, the 
strength of a Hercules, and expec- 
tancies from an ancient aunt, left 
him very little room for care or de- 
spondency — not to nieiiiiou that his 
fortnight’s visit to the venerable bo- 
rough of Iligglesivorth leftliiiii very 
little room to despair in a matter in 
which he was more deeply interested 
than even the C4>iidition of his funds. 

** (^11 inountiiu the coach which 
wka to convey him to CheUenhatn, 
his redectioos were by no means un- 
pleasant. He had no doubt of gain- 
ing the full approval of his aunt, and 
he W'as now proceeding to her house 
to lay the whole story of his hive 
before her. This aunt of Mrs 
Edw'ard Viiruus, was very well 
known in the gay society of the ciiy 
of pumps and vanities. F.it, fair, 
and fifty-two, a fortune in her own 
right, and a surpassing (reniu'- for 
whist — what more had she to desire? 
She had every thing that could con- 
duce to liappitiOss or (‘cunfcu t ; and 
had only two impediments to luu* 
felicity, and thes^ wimo a heart with 
the susceptibility of sixt**en, and a 
certificate of her birth, which was 
dated 1761. How she had got throu^^h 
tlie twenty years of her wi(lovvhf>od 
without a second yoke, nobody could 
imagine, it could not be from th(3 
circumstance of no one making; her 
an offer, as she had seldom fewer 
than half-a-dozen, wdio were anxious 
to prove their estimation of her 
beauty and accomplislimeuts by 
presiding at the best furnished table 
ill Cheltenham, and taking posses* 
fiion of one of the pretties? esiaten in 
the county of Gloster. Of all ihcise 
obliging and disinterested offers, my 
friend ilarry was the confidant. She 
never gave a decided answer, but 
responded to the declarations of lier 
suitors in so very statesmanlike a 
manner, that the acutest of them 
were puzzled as to her meaning. 
They still lived in hope, and I sus- 
pect there were few old bachelors, 
who, after the hrst month or two of 
the season, did not look with very 
peculiar feelings on the pillared por- 
tals and beautiful plate glass win- 
dows of number twenty- four. And 
when, in addition, a handsome, dark- 
brown chariot, with a knowing look- 
ing little postilion, came flashing 
round the corner, and pulled up at 
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the door, in waiting for the lady of 
the mansion, it was astonishing to 
see how gouty old squires and liver- 
less nabobs * swaled jauntily’ along 
the pavement, and summoned glau- 
ces of intense admiration as the 
sweet * cause of all their care and all 
their woe* tripped into the cxirriageas 
lightly as could be expected from 
thirteen stone and a half, and depo- 
sited herself on the cushion with a 
ponderosity that proved what un- 
bounded confidenci? whe had in — the 
strength of the spiings. 

“To this lady Harry presenU^d 
himself; after a dinner, 

the aunt and nephew had a long and 
serious cmiversuiioii. 

“ ‘ And so you sec, my dear aunt 
Dorothy 

* La ! Harry, why will you al- 
ways call me aunt lltnotliy ? — 'tis 
such a lidiculotiH old-iaHhtoned 
name.* 

“ ‘ What shall 1 call yon — Anti- 
quity, or Antlf»athy, or whal ?' 

** ‘ 1 was clirihteiojd Doioihea Leo- 
nora.’ 

“ ‘ ^Vell, then, my dear Aunt Do- 
rotiiea L^umora, I am going to tell 
you a secret.’ 

‘ Oh, delightful-— somebody else 
wdshes to be inlr(»duced to me. Well, 
’tis loo bad. Is be young or old?* 

“‘Who?’ 

“ * The gentleman.* 

“‘1 haven’t H:iid a single word 
about Hgeiillenian ; I was only going 
to you, in leturu for all the c<»n- 
fideijces you have reposed in me, that 
I am most tremendously iu love.* 

“ ‘ You ? h«»w can you talk such 
nonsense ? Such a thing is contrary 
to law.’ 

“ ‘ What is contrary to law ?’ 

“ ‘ Why, marrying one’s uncle’s 
widow, to hfi sure.* 

“ * VVhat the deuce do you mean? 
I never said a syllable about uncles 
or widows, or any thing of the sort. 
Do you remember the Tracys who 
lived in (^hainherfield house ? * 

“ * To he sure 1 do,’ cried Mrs 
Villlers; ‘what a dear, good temper- 
ed, pleasant man they say he is.’ 

“ ‘ Hiiin I do you remember his 
daiiglkter J* 

« * Tall — very handsome — dark 
eyes— 1 remember perfectly— rather 
bald, I think; with whiskers slightljr 
grizzled.’ 

' Whiskers— Julia Tracy— why. 
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.aunt, you must be dreaming— >l tell 
you hhe is the most beautiful little 
creature that fancy e’er coiiceived 
or poet feigned.’ 

“ ' 'Jakes Hiiuflr, 1 recollect,’ conti- 
nued the widow ; * they told me be 
was very rich — certainly. Harry, 
you may bring him as soon as you 
like.’ 

*• * Well, I see I must keep my 
secret for amne other time. You 
will go on talking about Mr Tracy, 
when all I want you to do is to listen 
for a feiv minutes till Miave finished 
telling you about his daughter/ 

* Ah I poor tiling, 1 recollect her 
very well, Wliat have you to tell mo 
of her ? ’ 

“ ‘ Simply, tliat I hope very short- 
ly she w'ill stand in as near a rela- 
tionvhip It) you as I <lo. Will you 
treat her wt 11 ? ’ 

“ ‘ Cfiacious! how you huriyoney 
Has Mr Tracy empowered \ou to 
say all tins > ’ 

“ ‘ Not he — but Julia has.’ 

‘ Indeed y 1 should like to be a 
little jMurt* actjuaiuted with them be- 
lure 1 decide on so itnporiaiU amaU 
UT.* 

“ ' She Avill be astlutiful to you as 
if you WH'ie her mother. She has no 
female relation, and on that account 
lier home is of course not so happy 
as it WMMild otheiuise he,’ 

** ‘ She must b«5 rulhei a sensihle 
sort of person for onti so young. 
How old is she ? ’ 

" * Not quite eighteen/ 

“ ‘ Poor child ! what a time she 
has to wait before she reaches the 
inatuiity of her charms/ 

“ As hlie said this, Mrs Villiers 
looked with a benign expreKsiou at 
the image of a robust lady with a red 
face rellecujd in the opposite mirror 
— ' Hid she tell you all this herselJ V ’ 

“ * Jivery word of it, and a great 
deal more besidea. She has a great 
deal of delicacy on the subject, and 
made a point of gaining your consent 
and full acciuiescenco before any 
offer was formally made/ 

** * 1 must make some more en« 
quiries— are they coming again to 
Cheltenham V * 

** * Oh, yes — and that is the reaaon 
I am so anxious to secure a favour- 
able reception to her before hand. 
Cbatnberneld House is let, and ahe 
tella me her father is looking out for 
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another, if possible, in this very 
street/ 

“ * How excessively complimen- 
tary ! Did you tell tliem 1 intended 
to leave this house for the summer, 
as Dr Snatcher recommends the sea- 
side y ’ 

“ ‘ Oil, yes, 1 told her that — but I 
was in hopes you would remain this 
summer, more especially as tliey are 
corning here in a week or two. lie 
is resolved not to be very distant. 
When he is w'ithin a door or twcuof 
this he will of course cultivate the 
arquaintnnco very sedulously ; and 
if every thing is settled satisfactorily, 
it will prevent the trouble <d' moving/ 

** She laughed good-humouredly 
as he said this, and Harry w^as de- 
lighted with the friendliness of the 
manner in which she entered into 
his views. He had now little doubt, 
hinee he had obtained the concur- 
rence of his aunt, that even Mr Tracy 
W'ould he satislied w'ithhis proposals, 
and he accordingly prepared himself 
to open the siege in due form the 
moment that gentlenian arrived . 

In the mean time affairs at the 
manor-house were going on even 
more uticornfortahly tlian usual, Mr 
Tfficy was forced to exjiend so much 
of his good nature and pleasantry 
among ihe parties he inei at dinner, 
that he hud nut a grain of any of 
them left for his home consumption. 
His harshness, in Jact, seemed every 
hour to increase, and it was with 
great delight that Julia heard him 
announce his intention of immediate- 
ly proceeding to Cheltenham* She 
was ordered to have all her prepara- 
tions completed by a certain day, 
and it was resolved that he should 
write to the Plough, aecuriug apart- 
ments till they could obtain a house. 
Julia ventured to suggest the pro- 
priety of writing to Mrs Villiers, to 
ascertain whether she intended to 
let her mansion for the summer, and 
as Mr Tracy had a particular liking 
to the it^reet where it was situated, 
be resolved to act upon her sugges- 
tion. The letter was written, with a 
request that the answer might be 
addressed to the Plough— the prepa- 
rations were all completed, and in 
due course of lime ahandsoroe travel- 
ling cltariot deposited the father and 
daughter at the door of the hotel. 
Not unobserved did the/ asako their 
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appearance, and n f)u8h oii the 
cheek of the young lady, and per- 
h.^ps a sudden start, siiowed tfiat 
she was not uncouscious of the 
presence of Harry Villiers. Ho 
was now delighted with the certain- 
ty of being within a reasonable dis- 
tance of the object of his admira- 
tion; every day, he felt satisfied, 
would throw tlo’Tn together, and ho 
resolved ro cultivate tlm friendsiiip 
of the old man in spite of the know- 
ledge he had of the repulsiveucss of 
his qualities. 

“ Buoyed up with these pleasing 
anlicipaiion‘», lie hurried oif to the 
house of Mrs Villhus, to aniioiince to 
her the arrival of the party — hut fur 
the last few days there had been an 
uir of mystery about that usually in- 
genuous lady, which puzzled him 
very inucVi. On the piesent occa- 
sion she received his Htinouiicement 
with an nflVctalion of such interest- 
ing consciousness, and made so many 
exclamations of wonder, surprise, 
and indecision, that Harry was per- 
fectly a'ltonished at the fuss she 
made about the arrival of one who 
Avas so shortly tr» he lier niece. But 
bis aunt’s eccentricities were w'ell 
known to him, and the kind way in 
w'hich she spoke of Julia, the com- 
pliments she ]»aid to li”r good sense 
and delicacy, completely reconciled 
him to the old lady’s absurd beha- 
viour in other respects. He was 
particularly delighted with the inter- 
est she seemed to take in liis happi- 
ness, wdien she told him that in order 
i<i settle the hiisiness as speedily as 
possible, she intended to invite Mr 
Tracy to call on her the next morn- 
ing ; and that then, whatever arrange- 
ment was come to, the comforts of 
Julia should not be forg«»iten. With 
this inteutioii she retired to her wri- 
ting desk, and after an hour or two 
of hard labour completed a note, 
addressed it to Mr Tracy, and sent it 
off to the Plough hotel. On this 
Harry was enraptured withdthe pro- 
spect of success that liia aunt’s co- 
operation afforded him, and resohuul 
to make a formal ofi'er of his he^rt 
and hand, as it is called, on that very 
day. Ho called on Mr Tracy for that 
purpose, hut found neither of them 
at home; he therefore thought it 
best to lose no time, and though he 
was no great peninaD, he managed to 


ask the fathers consent, and assured 
him of his aunt’s concurrence, in a 
very business-like inanuev, upon 
paper. His acquaintance with the 
father was very slight; and his love 
for Julia had grown up impercepti- 
bly by their frcujuently meeting at 
the houses ol mutual friends; jiiirti- 
cularly at iho house <if a di^ituot re- 
lation of Julia, with whom, during 
her father’s residence in ('lielien- 
hatn, she was ne:irly domc?‘ru‘«Ted, 
and w’ho did all in her power ro en- 
courage the t)irtuiiuii. SHiisfied « hh 
himself and pleased with all ilie. 
world, ho went to bod tint nigtit and 
dreamed of a parson in a whiti* sur- 
plice, and a couple td' pir^rillou- w irii 
marriage favours in iheir ciij*^’. 

“On the following day Mrs \ jl- 
liers Avas all expectaiimi. She wns 
superbly dresst d, and was all the 
morning in the draivin^room prac- 
tising her airs and graces. 

“ ‘ La! Harry,* she said, * 1 won- 
der AA'bat can be keeping Mr TiMcy 
— he seems quite a mati of business.' 

“ ‘ How' do you know' V ’ 

* By his letter, ilirry; hut, la! 

I haven’t shoivn you his Jcltcryet, 
He rornos to the point at once, and 
misses out ail liigh fiown coTupli- 
ments about beauty, and ail tb it 
of thing. ' fis quite a new st\ le of 
making an oiler.’ 

“ ‘ I don't see, for my ]Crui,’ re- 
plied Harry, ‘ what use there is in 
80 plain a mnu?*r for rMliculou-s 
complirneiitM on either side, bei w c« n 
two 8lraighttorw'ar<l si-nsible peo- 
ple.’ 

“* Wliy, you know, Hariy, one 
likes a little delicate tatemion; but 
perhaps Mr Tracy and 1 had better 
leai'c little trifles of tfifjt sort to you 
and Julia, after wo have come to 
some delinitiie arrangement. Bm 
purely Mr Tracy Avill he here imme- 
diately — hadn’t you betiei leave roe 
to receive him alone y Jt in a cb.i;. 
cate huHinesn to manage in the pre- 
ience of a third party.* 

“ ‘ Ah ! my dear aunt, you can’t 
tell how much 1 am obligrul to you 
for your kindnesa. Depend upon it, 
you will find Julia as grateful as po»- 
»ible when you have given her a 
happy home.’ 

“ And 80 Haying, he left the room, 
and proceeded to the house of ti»e 
friend where Lia acquaiittance with 
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Julia liarl ronimenrod, and, though 
u was still what is r.iiU«Ml oarly, most 
uimr( (Hiiitubly, nvul ot‘ course ua- 
i*xj>c*rtc(Jlj’, the lirst peiHoii he eii- 
i'ountered on (*tjtcririi 4 the drawing- 
room was Julia herself A few worda 
8u/li(^ed to explain, in Harry's most 
eUxpieut style, that his aiiui entered 
warmly itito liis closii^u, and iiad ap- 
pointed a meeting that \ery inorniug 
with IVJr Tracy, to plead his cause 
aseflVctuaily as she could ; and, com 
sideling that Harry tyaa Inn* next of 
Kin, and tinit she was leputed to be 
enoi'iinoisly rich, the two sangpine 
young ptMiple enlenuined little doubt 
that the sulky sellisimess of the old 
man would be oviTcoiiie, and his 
consent be readily obtained to their 
union. 

“ In the mean lime Mr Tracy,' with 
JuH frtce, dressed out in Us sw<*eleHt 
siiiiiets, pi’t'sentful hiioself in tlio 
draw ingt'imm of Mrs Viliiers*. That 
lu<iy looked as senilmontai as she. 
possibly could, and the excessive 
pitliieness of tlie gentleman's man- 
ner, and his synteinatic deference 
ami respect, added greatly to her 
embarrasHruent. After a few obser- 
vations about the weather, and other 
inattiMH ot that kind, the. old gentle- 
man drew his chair closer to the 
sofa <d* his atteiitivf*. listener, and 
said, ‘ And now, my dear madam, 
will y(Mj permit me to say, that your 
an-^wer to my letter was higldy sa- 
liNteciory to me ? ' 

“ * Oil— dear — well — but you will 
uudiu'htand from it, Mr Tracy, that 
I have said nothing definitive on the 
bubjert.* 

“‘Certainly — but the tone of 
Kindness in the letter — according so 
well with tlie amiable character of 
the wriier — and the benignant ex- 
pression of her countenance — lead 
me to hope, tiiat the busiuesR will be 
quickly settled to our mutual aatis- 
iaciion,* 

“ ‘ Oh — dear — you rather hurry 
mt* — one can’t exactly decide on so 
impottant a point. My nephew, 
Harry Villiers* 

“ • Pardon ims luy dear madam, 
for interrupting you,* said Mr Tracy, 
making a strong effort to retaio the 
tuavity of his Took and manner, ‘ 1 
have received n note from him ; but 
— tlm matter on which 1 am speak* 
Sog to you just noW; is far more in« 
tereeting Iq 
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** * Oil, dear— you are very po- 
lite, 1 am sure.’ 

“ ‘ Have you considered the pro- 
posal 1 did my Kelt the honour of 
making you f * 

“ ‘ Oh— -1 assure you I value the 
compliment you have paid me very 
highly, hut these things n (piire de- 
liberaiioii. 1 am not so young as 1 
once was.’ 

“ ‘ Madam 

“ ‘ 'j'lic first I)loom of youth is past, 
but 1 am not ignorant, that many sen- 
sible men pi'idVr a more advanced — 
a more mature— perbopb a more sub- 
dued period of life.* 

‘ Yes— ])recisely— a moat valu- 
able remiiik,* replied Mr Tracy, 
looking considerably puzzled. ‘ This 
soema a veiy comfortable house, 
Mrs A'iUierb.’ 

“ * A^*ry — I am very much attach- 
ed to it, and li*ave it with regret, 
ibougb only for a very sbuit lime.* 

“ ‘ (), my dear madam, 1 fehould 
not wish to depiive you of it long.* 

** * Ymi are very obliging.* 

‘ 1 shall take particular care of 
lids very elegant furniture.* 

“ ‘ Sir? * 

“ ‘ I say, that when I get posses- 
sion of this house, 1 shall take care 
that the furniture hufleis no damage 
when 1 am master.* 

“ ‘ Really— why, ’pon my word, 
Mr Tracy, you take one by burprise. 
1 have not bound iri>self by what I 
said to you in my note, and niauy 

previous arrangeineuts ’ 

“ ‘ Oh I as .for that, my dear Mrs 
VilHers, the details can easily be 
managed by our respective solicitors 
— papers and things of that sort 
drawn up — formally signed, sealed, 
and delivered — but 1 thought it was 
the least I could do to make you my 
oflVr in in rson.’ 

“ ‘ Niilhing can be more Mattering. 
When I have taken a little more lime 
to think * 

‘ Why, ihero can’t be much oc- 
C 4 ision for thougliL Nay, I am will- 
ing to make, it a sort of provisional 
bargain — and to dissolve the connec- 
tion whenever you shall desire it.’ 

“ * Mr Tracy ! I am astonished.’ 

** * Nay, more; iny dear madam, 
it would perhaps really be the best 
plan if you wen*, to take me on tTial 
for a short time;— say; six weeks or 
Itiro months.* , i j » 

•« * Mr Tracy I I am sbockea/ 
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« In short, iiiy dear madam, I feel 
certain your good nature wilt excuse 
me when I tell you, that my only ob- 
ject in making you the offer which I 
did, was to get possession of this 
house as quickly as I could.* 

‘‘ ‘ Ileally, sir, your language is 
very plain.’ 

‘*‘1 think, when people of our 
time of life enter into any business 
at all, we can’t be loo plain to each 
other — it pre rents many disagree- 
after- thoughts and misuiider- 
standings. You know my wishes.’ 

«. ‘ Perfectly ; after your very ex- 
plicit declaraiion, it is impossible to 
mistake your meaning.* 

*“ Then, dear matiHin, answer me 
in oue word, will you take rue on 
trial or not V ’ 

“ * Mr Tracy, are you serious V 
1 never heard o( such h propo^ifi(»n.’ 

“* The cornnioiietit thing in Hie — 

I will bind myself under a penalty 
—but our attorneys can settle all the 
legal particulars. He Kind enough 
to let me know, in the <q>en frieuuly 
maonc^r you have show'ri all tli rough 
this conference, by what time your 
arrangements can be completed, so 
as t(» give me possehsion of the 
house ? ’ 

** ' *Pou my w*ord, Mr Tracy, if I 
was surprised at the plahiness and 
absence of cornpliineut with which 
you addressed me in the first letter 
you hciil to me from lligglesw'orth, 
the mode in wliich 3’uu prosecute 
your suit is still iixire unusual. 
One would scarcely supp<»-'C that 
you came here 011 so momentous a 
business as a proposal of marriage.’ 

“ ‘ That, iny dear madam, can 
wait till you and 1 have come to 
some ftettlement upon matters more 
nearly concerning ourselves than the 
love of a thoiighiless j'oung luau for 
a ailly young woman.’ 

“ ‘ I understood from n>y nephew 
that your daughters comfort was 
one of your piiucipal inducements 
for making these propt;salH to me.’ 

“ * Certainly, a coud'ortable liome 
would be a great increase to her 
happiness, and tiuit you have it in 
you*- power to afford her.’ 

“ ‘ She heema a very sensible, con- 
siderate person, and I am highly 
iiniehted to l»er for the favourable 
Opinion she entertains of me; — but 
one’s own happioeas is to 6e coosl- 
derwl first— and till I know more of 
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you, you will of course excuse me 
if I hesitate before taking so very 
serious a step.’ 

“ ‘ Serious Y as what ? ’ 

" ‘ As changing my situation.* * 
* Oh ! 1 have already told you 
that i wish you to do so only for a 
very short time.’ 

“‘Sir? You quite amaze me — I 
never expec u*d so very odd a man- 
ner of making an offer.* 

“ * All offer ? my dear madam — an 
offer ot what I * 

“ * Of marriage, to be sure.* 

Maiiiage! Mrs Villicrs, — an 
offer of marriage ? — 1 liave ceitaiidy 
received a proposal for the liaiid of 
my duti^diier fiom ('aptuiu VillierK, 
j'ouA^phew — but liiut is the only 
offAp the kind 1 am at preheiit 
acquSinled with ’ 

“ ‘ Indeed I ’ said Mrs V'illiers, 
* and pray, what was your inieution 
in sending lue a letter wliich 1 re- 
ceived fuuu you, dated from jour 
estate at ) ligi<lesw»u“th.* 

“ ‘ Madam, I took the liberty of 
ofleilng myself as tenant of this 
house, as 1 understood you were 
anxious to visit the sea-side a 
few months. You held out eW'y 
prospect of ai'c'edimir to my wishes, 
ill the answer you addressed to mo 
at the Pioui^h liottd. I was in hopes, 
as you invited me to visit you to-day, 
it was to fulfil my expectations iu 
this respect; but! fear, madam. your 
thoughts are .'-o filled wilii the pro- 
]>osa{s of your nephew, which I un- 
derstand havt» met with your full 

fsanciion, tiiat’ 

“ ‘ I’ropiwalH of my nephew ! I 
never heard of them.* 

“ ‘ Indeed Y Then my answer to 
the young gentleman shall be very 
succinct Uiid ititelHgible. Will you 
allow me iu the mean time to wish 
you a very gotid morning?’ And 
bowing in a very stately tnnniier to 
the aHtouished Mrs VdUers, lie 
smiled benignly, and stalkgd out of 
the apartment. 

“ ‘ Well,' said the lady when abo 
tvaa left atone, ‘ if this isn’t a very' 
puzzling piece of business I don’t 
know what is. Here comes a geii* 
llematj, after writing me an open 
declaration, and after receiving an 
answer to tt, leaving him in doubt 
whether he is accepted or not— and 
tells me, after a aeal of rudeaeM, 
about marrying him on trial, that his 
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whole object in writing roe that 
letter waa to gain poaseatiion of my 
house. 1 wish Harry Viliiers would 
come home.' And. at her wish, her 
nephew appeared. 

*** 1 am come, my dear aunt, to 
thank you again for your kindness, 
and to hear the issue of your inter- 
view with Mr Tracy.* Mrs Viliiers 
made no answer to this, hut pulled 
a letter out of her reticule, put it into 
her nephew’s hand, and said, * read 
this, and tell me what •you think of 
it.* He did as he was commanded, 
and read as follows. 

“ ‘ lIi(jnlf^'orth Mmior~hoHsc. 

“ * It would perhaps require au 
npology if 1, a comparative stijd|||r, 
took the liberty of addreshin|^|^^fty 
on a Huhject in which 1 am dii^ly 
interested ; but to you, my dear Mrs 
Viliiers, 1 open myself at once — re- 
lying on your good-nature and wil- 
lingness t<» oblige. In what 1 am 
alxmt to say, I proceed on the sup- 
position that you an* as anicipus for 
a change as I am. ^^'e both suffer 
from tiie solitude of our situatious; 

this season of the year Cliel- 
te^Bi itself must he as dull and 


cridcal rigmarole; why didn’t he 
apply to your agent at once ? ’ 

u < wjjy bhould ho apply to my 
agent V * 

** * To ascertain your terms, to be 
sure.’ 

“ ‘ Harry, Harry, you’re as bad as 
Mr Tracy — yo^ have read the old 
geutlemau's fetter— what is it?— • 
whai does he w^ant ? ' 

“ * He wants to take your house, 
to be sure, for the summer months; 
for 1 told Julia you were going To ^ 
the sea-side.* 

“ ‘ Oh dear— well — did I ever — 
WVll — if that isn’t — what shall 1 do? 
\N hat will he think?* 

“ ‘ Why, w'hat’s the matter, aunt? 
— what have you done ?* 

“ ‘ Done ! — why, I’ve answ'ered his 
letter as if it had been an otter of 
marriage, and not a bargain about 
my house. Dear, dear! what shall 
I do ? * 

“ ‘ Let me see wdiat you said in 
your answer,* said Harry, almost in 
rouvulhious of laughter at the per- 
plexities of his aunt. She gave him 
a copy of the epistle she" bad ad- 
dressed to Mr Tracy, and he read 


uninterestimr as the retirement from 
which 1 write. Out? of my olijecU 
ill making my proposal to you, is to 
secure a comfortable home for iny 
daughu^r. A hmise so replete with 
the elegancies which have been pro- 
cured by the tBsie of Mrs Viliiers 
must he admirably suited fur this 
purpose. Perhaps we miglit arrange 
matters to our mutual satisfaciiofl, 
if you would allows me to make you 
mistress of Higgles worth Manor- 
house, while you installed me as 
master of Number Twenty-f<»ur. On 
this and all other matters, wdien we 


* Sir, 

“ * I can’t help tlianking you for the 
honour you have done nie^ioMlijig 
my aKsistaiicc to make yourtudfe 
ter's home happy. This house^^n 
very couitoriahle one; and I wtn| 
not deny that Higglesworth Manor- 
liouse, to one so fund of the country 
as 1 am, has cousiderahle attractions; 
hut we will leave these things for 
after deliberations. Perhaps 'a per- 
sonal interview would answer our 
]>urpoHes bettor than a correspond- 
ence; and if you will do me the ho- 
nour to call on me to-morrow at 


procecid to final settleracnts, you tw^elve or one o’clock, I shall per- 
w'ill find me disposed to be liberal, haps have it in my power to give 
I will not conceal from you that I Miss 'I'racy a comfortable home, by 
am anxioiiK to come to a conclubiou an arrangement which will meet 
as speedily as possible ; and if you with the approbation of all parties, 
will write to me-^addressed to the — I remaiu your obedient servant, 
Plough Hotel — whether I may hope • Dorothea Leonora Villiers,* 

to succeed in my suit, you will con- 
fer a great obligation on, madam, " At tbe^ moment that Harry fi- 
youT most devoted, bumble servaut, nislied tlwi reading of tldiij^tate^an- 
‘ Frederick Tract.’ like document, a servant enteremthe 
room, and presented him with a note. 
" ‘ There ! * cried Mrs Viliiers— It was from old Tracy, and wwia 
* wbaf do you think of that ? ’ these words ^ 

** * Why, that it Is a piece of hypo- * ^ 
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*• * in coDBequ^ACC of a very extra- 
ordioary interview I liad iliis day 
with your auut, in which she pro- 
i'tiAsed au entire ignoiancw of your 
having honoured Alitis Tracy with 
the offer of your liaiuJ, 1 bci<, on iho 
pan of niy dau:;hicr, to decline your 
farther acquaiutanc^i ^ and 1 huvo 
tho hououi to h(*» sir, &c. 

^ rafOKUicK Tkacy.* 

* Wjiat the devil ia this yoirve 
‘ hoeii doia^ V ' ciicd Harry. * Did I 

nut udi you that Julia inalsted on 
iny gettiui^ a prouiiae of a kiud re- 
cepihm iioiii you h<‘foie alie would 
allow matters to any firtlici r’ 

* \\h — hut la I now only think — 
1 really thought she had sent me tliat 
uieasage inconsequoucc of knowing 
that her father in tended to ahk mo 
to become her bUqunother.* 

“ ‘ The deuce you did ! and so 
with ycnir iiousent^e about marrying 
old Tracy, you have destroyed my 
happiueha and JuliaV ! * 
o t — [ Jiaven’t— and now tliat 
I think of It, it W'ili get me out of the 
absurd set ape 1 have <r<»t into, if I 
write to Mr Tracy in your behalf.' 

* Will you y-rrThen never mind 
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what has happetied-:--yott are a dear 
good-tempered old auul after all; 
and if you tliink old Tracy has treat- 
ed you ill in any reapect, Til call the 
old r.ibCid out — thr)ugh, unfortunate- 
]y, it is iif»t ihf* fashiou to shoot one's 
father* in-law.’ 

MiilUuK wtM*o soon sciUed tolho 
satisfaction t>f all parties. Mrs Vi U 
liet H retained her house in (jheUen- 
liatn, and the young peo{do built a 
c;qdtal new nninsion on her property 
in the vale of (j'b/ster, where they 
live — as lhe/luu^^'ry siories used to 
i'lid— as hapj)y as the day is long. 
And so, gentlemen, there is an cud 
ot n;y story." 4^ 

“ Well, it is not quite so roujautic. 

of toy little old friend iiu- 
table hei(%" said Mr Hixie; 
“HIfI rejdly believe it bus every 
cliance of beitu^ true; fur, ciJi»e me 
if 1 bCe tr.iv (lilVjculty in t!»e husiuesa 
from becinning lt» i ad. I Knew 
vvhriH \ er yon opened your mrniih 
lu»w ’twtnild be. Only 1 think old 
Tracy uas an unouBcbnjablo old 
bloehlioad not to jump at the widow. 
If I own’ lifid my way to ( helieo- 
Itam, I shall make an 
Number Twenty-lour myselfjj||r^ 
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^ " SfK, will you buy any rhubarb — 
most excellent Turkey rhubarb?" 
asks the turhaued dealer, in Ijih best 
Ki)gli«h, of the thousandth passen-^ 
ger, who, with a wily gJanie at the 
drug, and a slitver troi^ the crown 
to the sole, liurriea past, deigning 
b 6 syllable in reply. It not that 
be despibcs the inedicii^l qualities 
of rhubarb : by no means^lie knows 
them to be admirable. ;1 but then, 
ninety-niuB times out <3 the hun- 
dred, he believes, or triwi to make 
^ liiDiftelf beiigve, that he hf r no need 
of To bis brolbe^s and sis- 

ters, “w his wife, bis^'sons and his 
daughters — indeed, to all his rela- 
tives, friends, and acquaintance, he 
maybe all but convincingly eloquent 
on the *• sovereign remedy ” ot rhu- 
barb; but for himself, he knows, hifi 
constitutioQ-^be i?cver required it. 
A mau who presents a history,, cUn* 
taining professedl^r rigid tessons, la 


a vender of drugs ; a book witli an 
avowed inoinl is— rhubarb. 

Shall we then, at once, nvovv the 
tendency of the narrative of Michael 
Lynx — the Man wim knew him- 
self y " — No ; we eschew sucii peril ; 
begging to insisuic our friends, that 
if, in llte following pages, they find, 
not a s^ing of moralities, but any 
thing like a single moral, Jt must be 
to their own searching sagacity, and 
not to our ju etneditauoii, that they 
will owe so questionable a discovery. 
Thu^, assuring k large portion of the 
reading w'orld, that w'e mean nqtbiog, 
we think vve are ju dified in the most 
reasonable hopes of fixing its atten- 
tion. 

Miclme] Lynx was born — aa it is 
allowed that Mio jvyf*^l event took 
place pTcciseiy nine months and 
three days after tJ^e marriage of bis 
iuother, the frlends^nf the iiray**a}i4 
ive take our relkQ^rs to be^imme* 
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l^iatelf such— are not autlioriised to 
i^call upon U8 for the precise date of 
the pariah register. It ia sufficient 
for every reasonable purpose, that 
Michael was most unequivocally— 
most undeniably born. \Ve care not 
to dtvell upon the event, it not being 
with Michael^ as with crowds of he- 
roes, one of the two must rcmaik- 
able accidents of bis existence. How 
many thousands are no more thau 
human candles ! They are lighted, 
and they — burn out. Kot so our 
Michael. Ills “ brief candle ” first 
saw the light in a garret, fearfully 
elevated above the classic ground, 
east of that spot, where, in the time 
of Richard the Second, gnipca, it 
is said, were persuaded to ri[)cn, but 
where, in the present degeue^fe 
times, oxen are at certain days con- 
gregated, though not to tread the 
ii uitage of the legendary vine. We 
speak of Smithfield. If Michaers 
taper of life burnt irregularly, some- 
thing is to be allowed for Ute inllu- 
eiice of early accident ; the w Indow 
frames of tlie room in which he was 
born were most impartially fitted 
with brown paper, h is true, great, 
fiteadjljl^ shining lights have come 
dow'ti to us iVoiiJ panels ; but 
Micbael tvas not one of these. He 
W'as deprived, by the local obscurity 
of his birth, of even the playful 
boast of Pope Sextus the Fifth, ivlio, 
born in a hovel, wdiicb admitted the 
6un through a thousand crannies, 
vaunted that he w^as Jiato di rasa 
lUustre — “ born of an illustrious 
house.’* Now, as to his liouse, 
Michael — and it is saying much — 
might have counted daw for Haw 
against any Pope in Chiistenduni ; 
but though he had all the defects, he 
could not boast — in the peculiar 
place, and under the circumstances 
In which he w'as born — of that light 
which made them illustrious ; for it 
is sometimes better to be the bastard 
of Apollo, than the lawfully begotten 
of PiUtUB. 

We have to excuse another defect 
— a defect implanted in Michael 
from his earliest years. It cannot 
be disguised, that Michael's taper, 
ere it was one-third consumed, was 
often placed in a bottle. Now, see* 
ing that all men are but so many 
candles, it should be allowed that 
the steadineBs with which they beam, 
the clearness and the duration of 
TOh« xxxYiif no. cczzxr. 


their light, the absence of volatile 
insects which make them waste and 
flicker, the lack of winding-sheets, 
and other weakening superstitions, 
that beset the tallowy torch of flesh, 
depend almost entirely upon the 
quality and the currents of air in 
which it is doomed to be lighted, 
and to burn. If this be a vulgar 
error, like the broken-down gentle- 
man who Cl led mackerel, we ear- 
nestly hope that nobody has hear^ 
it. 

A candle in a bottle I We have 
made it our business, through life, 
to iinirowly maik a candle, when so 
placed; atid we fearleesly assert, 
defying contradiction, that no candle 
thus i^itiiated, CAcr burnt fairly' and 
truly, with credit to itself, and full 
honest duty to its master. Mark, yc 
philosophers— behold, yc chemists 
— how the gross stream winds itself 
around the vitreous neck of the de- 
8tro} er, meandering down in twenty 
ducts into one dull, noisome pond of 
fat! 1 h there a breatbing man who 
hath not seen tliis ? If there be, let 
him seek to know the great moral 
lesson ; and when he sees— as surely 
l.e will see— the substance of the 
taper riiriiiing into darkness, the 
blight wick grown dull and black, 
with sooty lumps, thick as blotches 
on a drunkard’s nose— loading and 
deforming it — then let him take heed, 
and .never hope to burn his cai!kllc' 
in a bottle. 

Michael passed the first seven 
years of his life in healthful dirti- 
ness, flourishing in filth. He was a 
well -planted root, and shot up firmly 
from the soil. As for the prejudice 
against what is vulgarly called dirt, 
like every other prejudice, its nurs- 
ing mother is ignorance. It is only 
necessary to observe any of the tens 
of thousands of little imps twaddling, 
creeping, running, screaming, hillu- 
ing, bellowing, beyond the confines 
of clean respectability, to' feel as- 
sured of the sovereign excellence of 
dirt. There they are, a part and 
parcel of the mud pies they knead 
and chaffer tvith. ** Our heart leaps 
up when we behold ” a brood of un- 
clean children — little new-made 
Adams-^so dirty, there seems but 

? aTt of their clay dried into flesh, 
'ride may read a fine lesson of hu« . 
miiity in such faces; yea, there is a 
deep primitive truUi in their very 
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earthliness. Let pampered virtuosos 
feed their sickly sensibilities with 
paiutiugs and carvings— let them be 
rapt with Raphael's form, with Ti- 
tian's colour— let their mouths water 
at the small pretliuess of a Cellini- 
let them treasure their blooming 
canvas, their images in marble and 
ivory, in bronze and gold— let them 
treble-lock their museums and their 
cabinets— but leave to us the true, 
riie inimitable tirra cotta of rare 
hun»iin ilesb. Thus, every alley is 
our gallery — every cuUrtc^sac our 
ample studio ! could, we feel it, 
write upon tt^e subject until dirt 
changed under our pen as at the 
touch of Midas’ finger. We could 
read a great moral truth in a be- 
grimed cheek ; we could— and how 
many pious fathers might we evoke 
from their dusty cells to bear testi- 
mony — prove the deep sagacity of 
many by-gone saints in tlieir con- 
tempt ol water. T low many of 1110*50 
excellent men — of those noble pil- 
lars of llifir faith — bau* come dj»wn 
to pOfttenry with any thing but clean 
h:u»ds! In how many tlioiisand in- 
stances (see the lives of anchorites, 
popes, ancient sulphur- breathers, 
and modern rantip<ilcs)haB the odour 
t>f sanctity been any other than the 
absence of linen r We imve read a 
list of thousands of relics (all duly 
authenticated), and have not met 
with <me shiit in the whfde cata- 
logue. 7’hus far to combat a rnor- 
biil sensibility of what are absurdly 
called the decencies of life; hence- 
I'orth, let our readers— width are 
only three other words f(ir all the 
world —look with an instructed eye 
upon external uiicleanness ; let them 
not tin u away from the uiiseeinliness 
of the mere covering, but hug it 
closer to their hearts for its foulness. 
Gods ! 4iad we time and space to 
w^rite an encyclopedic chapter on 
dirt, what saints, what heroes, wliat 
politicians, wliat poets, could wc 
pick out of the mud ! To our story. 

And Michael grew in a congenial 
soil. W'e regret that, up to his 
seventh year, no particular event 
announced the dawning of that light 
which in after days brightened and 
dazzled bis circle. Passing over two 
brief captivities in the Compter, with 
one private whipping^ as matters un- 
worthy of the historian and of 
Michael, let us set out with him is 


the wide world. Stay; to disarm 
scandal, wo may as well explain that 
Michael's first imperfect knowledge 
of criminal law, arose from his love 
of apples — a love, as it appears, so 
deeply implanted in our common 
nature — so involved in its profane 
accidents ! An apple — but the story 
is trite as pippins— -taught Sir Isaac 
Newton true gravity; an apple taught 
Gregory the Seventh a lesson for 
popes ; an apple saved CJyin of the 
Clough from the gallows ; an apple 
might have educated Michael Lynx 
for that filial destination. We have 
now no time to discuss it, but trust 
the reader is fully impressed with 
the importance of the subject. Much 
may yet be said of the apple 1 

Hehuldiiig Michael at ten years 
old, we caciuot but believe that na- 
ture and destiny, like inexorable old 
women as they are, wrangled at his 
cradle. Nature endowed the rhild 
with her rarest gifts, hut the beldam 
Kate long denieil their profitable ex- 
€Tci*e. It Is thus the, opposing 
powers sit, brooding over tbe world, 
pleased at nothing so much as at 
thwniting eacb other. It is thus na- 
ture inafces her beautiful, her beat 
creatures, and then destiny snatches 
away the glorious handiwork, and 
locks it for ever in a corner cup- 
board. Again, nature produces some 
poor mislinpen thing— some half- 
made image — loathsome without, 
and daik within — when her sister 
liag, with a grim laugh, pounces on 
the abortion, hugs it, dandies it, and 
ringing its nose with gold, hanging 
priceless jewels at iu ears, high up- 
lifts the gilded ugliness. Think of 
it, ye tvho, from the nursery to the 
family vault, walk upon lamb’s wool 
—think how many noble slaves hath 
the witch destiny, acting her ab- 
horred behests,’' daily sweating " in 
the eye of the suu ” — pining in the 
darkness of the night — how many 
are bowed by her invisible chain — 
how many prisoners in the city — 
how many serfs in tbe field ! She has 
her captives ; and yea, with a false 
and foul redigion, she has her idols 
for her slaves to wors}iip_her con- 
secrated crocodiles — her solemn 
monkies. 

Nature had given to Michael tbe 
easy means of a carriage and Hverles^ 
but destiny would not readily en* 
courage the coachmaker and tailor. 
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The bountiful goddess had made our 
hero musical and imitative; but des- 
tiny, who for a time made the god 
of music himself a sliephcrd, marked 
Michael for something loss, and 
Smithfi«t)(l for his Arcady. Now, had 
Michael been born within the pur- 
lieus of Drury-Lane—liad he been 
even pot-boy to a theatrical public- 
house, how diilerent had been his 
fate — how primrose-decked bis path 
to fortune. Of what availed his 
powers of song — his* gifts of mi- 
micry ? It is true, he was the idol 
of the critics at the Three .1 ugh; but, 
like their numerous brotherhood, 
though they could let fall showers of 
praise, the)' could not give the small- 
est piece of pudding. (By the way, 
why does not some lecturer on pneu- 
niuiics define the precise time that a 
man may live upon mere piaise? 
\Ve should like to see a popular 
poet in a moral air-pump) ! Michael 
wouhl imitate every domestic beast 
of the field, and was judged— a rau) 
and liappy accident to rhe performer 
— by persons who really knew some- 
thing of the subject. Had he to 
miniic a goat, a hog, a calf, an ass — 
there were among the auditors the 
most competent judges of the per- 
formance. Happy Michael ! how 
many a playwrigdit has yearned for 
each critics, and only Rometimes 
found them ! Here were gifts, had 
the profeRsor been the favourite of 
destiny- To hear Michael, was to 
fancy Noali’s ark sounding in Ids 
larynx: indeed, “ he was no vul/^ar 
boy ! ’* and had fate only thrust him 
into a playhouse, with such conver- 
tible talents, in a very few years he 
might have had a bank account, and 
green and gold liveries. Had he only 
lived in these days, when, like a 
Turkish pacha, the dramatic muses 
have horse-tails for banners, Michael 
bad surely emerg(*d, even from the 
obscurity of the Three Jugs ; but in 
tiie dark times when Michael roared, 
and growled, and brayed, and neigh- 
ed, jackasses were of no stage value*: 
Mr Garrick had no taste; besides, un- 
like all hla brethren, he bad a touch 
of envy. 

From ten to aeventeen d id Michael 
tend sheep as a professioD, and imi- 
tate them as an enjoyment. A mark- 
ed change then ensued; he had 
hitherto been a bIovod, be now be- 
came a fop ; be cait aside a thatch of 


worsted, which, for at least twenty 
years, under various owners, bad 
usurped the name of cap, and as- 
sumed a Htraw-hat of more than 
briniRtone lirightueHs; there was, 
moreover, a cunning knowledge of 
life in the tic of the black riband that 
girdled it— a true knowledge of the 
magic wmrth of appearance — of, as 
in later life he would say, the use of 
the exterior. He had a deep-blue 
frock, one pair of leathern breechgs, 
and shoe-buckles, if not all silver, at 
least copper, very preciously and 
thickly cased. 'fhiis habited, a 
switch in his hand, and a sprig of 
lavender in his mouth — so fitting, it 
looked as though it grew there — 
Michat‘1 would drive his flock. Vir- 
gil’s shepherds (they /latl tlieir 
faults), in all their glory, were but 
cow-boys to Michael. If he did not 
play upon a pipe, lie smoked one. 
with an air very far beyond the pas- 
toral ; if he did not milk sheep, no 
hand could more adroitly kill them ; 
if he were not called uj)on to guard 
his ewes from w'olves, no youth, 
especially twice a day, had a more 
cra\ ing regard for mutton. Another 
change, besides the vulgar mutation 
of dress, came upon Michael ; or it 
may be, tliat it came with the dress ; 
the shirt of Nessus had its poison, 
and shirts and new coats, on skins 
unused to such delicaciesjhave sorne- 
times a subtle and inysteiious influ- 
ence — “ there is magic in the web.*' 
How the refinement came, wg pattsc 
not to enquire; but certain it is, 
from the day* that Michael first ap- 
peared in his reformed costume, he 
gave up his brutal imitations, at least 
of the lowest of whul the humility of 
man calls the lower animals. He 
would still mimic a few of the 
nobler cteatures; but it was only 
when he was in very excellent cue 
indeed, and at the pressing request 
of friends — a request very often put, 
and consented to— -that he would 
condescend to make an ass of him- 
eelf. Tlie Goose he solemnly for- 
Bwore at seventeen: how many of 
our wisest sages have come far short 
of Michael ! 

This determination of our hero 
was, however, for a time fatal to 
Michaers worldly prospects. When 
he ceased to be a vulgar beast, he 
ceased— and the like map'bave hap- 
pened to the most convivial sonla-i- 
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to be attractive to bis circle of former 
adoiircrs. But, tlio truth tnust out 
— ambition was at the bottom of this 
false delicacy. He had, iu au evil 
hour for his reputation, visited a 
menagerie at the festival of St Bar- 
tholomew. From that moment, ho 
was haunted by the roaring of the 
forest kiu&;s— fioni that moment, he 
despised Ids former accomplish- 
ments, luddiog them as worse than 
nought, and henceforth determined 
to*df) liotJiiug but the lion. It was 
in vain that friends dissuaded, critics 
Bnecred, and foes rejoiced — it was in 
vain tiiat he was called upon for a 
growl or a bark, in both ot which he 
was pre-eminent ; he would do 
nothing but roar, and bis roaring 
was contemptible. Foolish Michael! 
thou mightsi have continued to the 
end an applauded prosperous puppy 
— but to try the lion, was to fall in- 
deed ! And yet, in the homely his- 
tory of Michael, read we not the fate 
of thousands 't There ere greater 
houses than the TJiree Jugs, in n Iiich 
the same mistake is dally, niglitl) 
made; there art* persons of gi cater 
likeiihood than Michael, wlui ^\ill 
attempt a roar, tvhen the very ex- 
tent of their ability is a toleiable 
5 'elp. We might multiply parallel 
examples, but leave them to tile 
reader, who, or he must lack ac- 
quaintance, can number them by the 
gross. 

Fortune, how'cver, did not wholly 
dtsert Michael; for at the time of 
Life waning popularity at th(5 Three 
JugH, he had fallen captive to the 
sloe eyes, and damask cheeks, of a 
maiden, a dwcdler on the Barnet 
road. Divine, enduring, charitable 
woman! Though Michuil was a 
mongrel to nil mankind, to Siisaii he 
was a veritable lion! It is thus, 
though tiie poor dolt be jeered and 
scorned abroad, the love of u'omun 
crowns him monarch at her side ; it 
is thus, though the silly goose be 
jducked bare in the w'orld, that new 

wings at bis shoulders beein to 
play,” when looked on by her eyes ! 
Michael W'ooed with the regularity 
of a stop. watch; for ever at the 
appointed tim6» be breathed the gen- 
tle signal, which, with corresponding 
punctuality! brought the maiden to 
nis arms. 

At the period of the fulness of ids 
psfislcii, many sheep bad been stolen* 


One theft was marked by peculiar 
daring, and the evil growing dally 
wrorse, called for rigorous puuitih- 
ment; a hundred guineas was the 
promised reward for the apprehen- 
sion of the robbers. All Smithheld 
w'as in consternation ; since the ex- 
pedition for the Golden Fleece, 
there w^as never such a stir-^** a 
hundred guineas reward!" 

We spoke of the concerted signal 
between Micbael and Susan. It was 
a dark, wintr.y night, and the pastor 
Michael approached the habitation 
of his adored, a cottage constructed 
with a fine taste fur the picturesque, 
and au equally fine contempt for the 
elements. Michael trode with the 
stealthy footsteps of a hero of ro- 
mance, or a smuggler ; indeed, a cus- 
tom iioubH officer would have paused, 
doubling whetlier the intruder caiim 
with a* contraband pasttion, or with 
illicit brandy. Michael, “ holding 
his bfcmh fur a lime" (at certain 
seasons the house of the beloved 
btiikeH Hoh'unily upon the heait)— 
crept as closely to the hut as pru- 
dence coiiriselled (lor Su**an shared 
the common calamity of hertdnes, 
she had a fat In r), and* then, with his 
soul at his lips, uttered the well- 
known sound. But how to doscriho 
ilV Michael, in the single hone.siy 
of his nature, spoke, as he thought, 
with the mouth of a inerc^ sheep ; but 
ivliat bleating! how modulated — 
how softened — whh what passion, 
trembling in its tones— with what a 
tale of hopes and fears, in its few 
vibratious ! A man of urdUrary &en- 
sibility hearing it, would have for- 
sworn mutton fur U:e rest of his 
days. There was such pathos in the 
sound — such eloquence of the Iteart ! 
This, sympathizing reader, is, you 
feel, no rhapsody; you, v\ho have 
heard love rdiue the roughest notes 
— you, who have knowri him tuno 
haisliUGRB itself to music, will do 
some reverence to the bleating of 
Michael. Ample justice you cannot 
award, for you did not hear it. 

Susan tripped from the cottage ; 
she joined her lover— she spoke — 
yes, in soft, low accents twitching 
Michael by the arm, she exclaioieo, 
“ Hush ! you fool— Tni here I ’* Mi- 
chael answered not; he stood, as on 
the sudden, struck to stone: per- 
haps he felt the abrupt truth of Su- 
san— perhaps, h^ felt the cold; we 
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cannot answer ; but, certain we arc, 
that the signal of love had found an 
echo in tlie throats of a near flock, 
for bleatings came through the dark- 
ness, not unaccompanied by human 
oaths. Michael, without a word, fol- 
lowed the I [ind ; and the roused 
father of Susan, hearing the iover’s 
footsteps, followed liiiii. Michael 
approached the prison of the dock, 
an old dilapidated barn ; a light 
glimmering through the crannies, be 
beheld — for he knew T;he ruddle, 
knew the faces of the innocent vic- 
tims— the stolen sheep ! Had he 
doubted the identity of the beasts, 
the peculiar cast of features of two 
men, — one employed skinning a fat 
wedder,aud another about to prepare 
a second for the like operation — 
would not have convinced him of his 
error. As lie stood, in that biief 
moment, lie felt, in imagination, tlie 
weight of a hundred guineas sudden- 
ly fall into his pocket; another se- 
cond, and without any trick of fancy, 
he felt a huge hedge* stake fall upon 
his back. His first cry was “ thieves I ” 
his second, murder ! ” 

We cannot here suppress a few 
words on, what wo may call, the na- 
tionality of the principal of these 
exclamations. \Ve. hold it to be a 
signal evidence of the immense 
wealth of our country — a flattering 
proof of our commercial greatness, 
and of the. universality of property', 
that when man, woman, or child, is 
assaulted — though neither shall he 
the loser of so much as a hair — tlic 
cry of the assailed is " thieves F* A 
man receives a cowardly insult; the 
poltroon runs away ; w'hat suddenly 
trips up his heels — what, but stop 
thief.” The cry, knocking at every 
man's breeches pocket, makes liim 
champion the distressed. Tltere is a 
freemasonry in the words, and when 
hallooed, all men proft'er helping 
hands. Of the two exclamations, 
** thieves” is strikingly national — 
murder” is enjoyed by otlier coun- 
tries ; certainly, there is no compa- 
rison in their relative effect Sonic 
fifty years ago, at a crowded draw- 
ing-room, two countesses — beautt- 
fuT as angels — were beset on their 
way to their carriages. One lost a 
necklace— the other, a bracelet; one 
cried “ thievee'' — die other, “ mur- 
der ; ” the thief, with the stolen pro- 
perty upon himi was instaady ta- 


ken; the murderer, pocketing the 
bracelet, was suffered to walk away. 
When we heard this, we vowed, 
were we a countess, never, in any 
situation, to trust to “ murder;” no 
-—let every woman in the hour of 
danger— that is, if she wish for intru- 
ding succour, scorn ** murder,” and 
place her reliance upon “ thieves ! ” 
The fine tenor shouting of Micliael, 
accompanied by the sharp treble 
screaming of Susan, whilst her fa- 
ther, at every blow he dealt, groafi- 
ed a deep bass through his teeth, 
scared the varlets in the barn ; one 
of whom, making a rush from the 
door, received from the paternal 
cudgel, a misdirected tiiwack, which 
levelled him. However, he was 
again upon his legs, when Michael 
fastened upon him, and the lover and 
the thief, grappling each other, they 
both fell to the earth. There they 
lay, writhing and rolling, he of tlie 
hedge- stake raining ah impartial 
shower of blows, now upon his fu- 
ture son, and now upon the slieep- 
fitealer, ns each came uppermost. 
The combatants blasphemed — Susan 
got new strength with screaming — 
the father growled as he laboured, 
the rescued sheep set up bleatings 
of thanksgiving, — wdien, in the midst 
of the burly, half-a-dozen tapers, 
like so many Wills- o'- the- wisp, broke 
throiigb the darkness; and the voice 
of the parish constable, wiili tlie voi- 
ces of two men unknown, tvere 
heard in the distance. From that 
moment, the thief, with Oriental re- 
signation, lay motionless — Michael 
sat gasping upon liim, the father with 
one liand leaned upon his staff, and 
wdth the otlier, wiped the sw'catfrom 
his forehead ; Susan smootiied her 
hair, and dried the corners of her 
eyes. In this condition tlu^y awaited 
the nppvoacli of the parish function- 
ary who, acknowledging the greeting 
of Susan's father, stooped, with his 
light to the ground, when Susan ut- 
tered a scream, sharp enough to 
pierce the horn laiithorn which dis- 
closed the horror; for the blood ran 
in streams down Michael's f;icc,drip- 
ping upon the face of the thief below 
him, and, for the time, almost blot- 
ting out his identity. But Tips, the 
constable, was a stern thinker, pay- 
ing little respect to blood ; so, some- 
what wiping from the features of tlie 
thief the property of Micbgel; there 
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came to light the well-knoirn visage 
of Jack Robinson, better known by 
the genial alias of Flowers- in- May. 
** He*8 my prisoner — and there’s the 
stolen sheep,” cried Michael. And 
a good iiiglit’s work thoii’st made 
of it,” rejoined one of the men— 
“ n hundred guineas, and only for 
a cracked crown.” Questionless, a 
hundred guineas are “ worth a poor 
mini's keeping;” but whether, in the 
pre '^eut instance, the exchange was 
in ilie yoiiili'a favour — whether Mi- 
chael’s ; m mahr had been iiiortally 
injured by Susan’s plus re- 

nuiined a ca^e for tlie surgeons and 
the assizes. Happily, Michaers skull 
W'as 1)0 egg-shell, and though, al- 
most i in mediately on the arrival of 
Tips, he swooned, and, at least to 
Susan’s father, looked dangerously 
interesting, lime and a plastei made 
all whole again. Perhaps, too, there 
was some potent anodyne in the 
sympathy of tlie paternal clubman, 
for no Mioner dhl he hear of the re- 
ward, than all his prejudices niclied 
atvuy, and nought remained in his 
breast, hut admirati(»ii for his valu- 
rouii son-in-law. Hesides, as both 
father and MiehaM, w ith au exem- 
plary delicacy, breathed no syllable 
of family quarrels— -ihe broken skull, 
aiidbiuised party-coloured carcass 
of our hero, were put down to the 
black' accomit of the sheepstealers, 
on whom ue shall expend but a few 
wordi. The luckless Kloweis-in- 
fJay — his compnnion never came 
near him inkls lait trial — wa-» judged 
and sentenced. Michael received the 
hundred guineas, and Tips a most 
handsome compliment from the 
Bench, losrether with an extra paro- 
chial reward, for his cat-like vigi- 
lance. Oh the night of the scuibe, 
Tips had been to call a midwife, but, 
with praiseworthy fortitude. In* for- 
bore to intrude upon either judge or 
vestry a hingle word about his do- 
mestic misfortunes. 

Michael and Susan were married ! 
The hundred guineas, which had 
produced a halter for ^’^^>werfl in- 
May, had bought bridal gai lands for 
the youthful couple : hemp-eed and 
nuptial flowers sprung from the same 
bed ! That a hymeneal wreath should 
be only a cotithiuatiou of the yarn of 
the rfqveioaker ! Shudder not, ye 
gentle youths— shrink not, ye timid 
Virgins {-.when Susan pressed, with 


her loving arm, the neck of Midiaeb 
there arose no compunctious work- 
ings to his throat; when Michael put 
on his nightcap, it brought no thought 
of FIowers-in-May to Susan. No; 
the hangman wove no dreams for 
tiiem ; they slept peacefully, as 
though the only gallows were in 
Utopia. Was not tliis insensibility ? 
Certainly not; for, much to the dis- 
appointment of an overflowing Old 
Bailey, FI otvers- in-May was not 
hanged. I'lie night before his in- 
temled appearance, he had broken 
prihon, aud one of his legs ; certainly 
no very clieap escape; biill, as most 
met! have two legs, and none have 
more than one neck, when disloca- 
tion is inevitable, it is well that the 
greatest evil be sliarcd by the great- 
est number. Michael at the same 
time reapi‘d the reward of — (a rare 
union)— mimicry and modesty. Jove 
lowed his love as a bull— Michael 
bleated, an innocent sheep : mark 
tlie fruits of his huuiility : had he 
visited Susan as n lion, would ihcio 
ha\e heeu any response from the 
stolen Hock V Would they hate ac- 
knowledged by a single note, by the 
hligthles iremor, their fears of the 
destroyer ? As a lion, Michael might 
Jia\e r4>ared aud starved ; love tamed 
him down to a sheep, and fortune 
flung about him a fine thick fleece. 
That many men would think of 
Michael ! 

Having married our hero, we shall, 
for some twenty years, leave him to 
himself and his wife I years ! 

If the reader startle at me change 
W'e are about to show him, — if he 
smile incredulously at the shifting 
of the scene, and vow we pen a 
fairy tale, aud not a true aud sober 
history, we 

Here, librarian, Imnd this sceptic 
a few volumes of the 
There, sir ; turn over uot the leaves 
of twenty years, but of ten, of five, 
or tw^o. A fairy tale ! Why, all the 
dreams of Fastern visionaries are 
weak, colourless fantasies, to the 
stern doings of this tangible world. 
Should palaces, built in a night, call 
up our vvouder, wlien, in a few years, 
we ha\e seen the temples of living 
kings Ko oppositely tenanted V The 
stage Harlequin is now a poor im- 
becile— ouMtipped, outdone by the 
real antic ; all others are bate im- 
pottorsi Uaingt wfaoae wickerwork 
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peepB through the covering : Fortune 
alone is the true mountebank 2 See 
— now* she borrows a regal crown, 
as the Jack pudding, with a smirks 
begs of his audience a wedding ring : 
mark how she whirls it, and twists 
It, and now hiding it in some base 
corner, now lending it for a holyday 
ornament, and now plucking it away 
again — and now, with a harlot's 
smile, and a profound curtsy, re- 
turning it to its despairing owner. 
And now, she sits uppii a palace 
step, with halls and sceptres in her 
lap, casting them now high, now 
low, like an Indian juggler. And 
now, site takes some forlorn nestling, 
and — /ireafo — he \sjjnllifs Juris / And 
now, after the thing has strutted, and 
screamed, and called on nations to 
reverence its plumes — ivith no more 
ceremony than a farmer’s wife seizes 
one gosling from its brethren — does 
fortune catch the radiant bird — dis- 
honourable catch ! She gripes him 
by his glorious tail — and plucks the 
peacock of his every plume. 

Mr and Mrs Lynx, at the close of 
twenty years, were resolved on re- 
treating with their honourable spoil. 
The hundred guineas had rolled and 
gathered, giving the lie to vulgar 
superstition, which, with the malice 
of envy, had predicted ill luck to 
the sudden gain. How many sleek, 
oily souls — when they count their 
hoards, no matter how acquired — 
must chuckle at Uie bugbear? Mi- 
chael had, however, flourished upon 
average honesty ; he had never vul- 
garly picked a pocket — and certain 
we are, he never so much as dreamt 
of forgery. He had grown rich ; and 
as his purse swelled, his tastes en- 
larged. Retired from the drudii!;ery of 
making money, his only thought was, 
how to extract dignified happiness 
from the four per cents. Michael was 
fixed in a suburban villa, command- 
ing a most extensive view of metro- 
politan vapour; his house was as 
fiae, as light, and almost as diapha- 
nous as a Chinese lanthorn; for 
Michael was none of your churls 
who build about their domesticities 
with walls and hedges ; not be. The 
curious traveller might have counted 
every mouthful swallowed by Mi- 
chael at breakfast and dinner; for if 
be were not quite as unconscious, 
be was as careless of publicity as a 
JionejT'bee in a ^lass hive. And tbiS| 


after all, ia true retirement. Soli- 
tude is not a thing of trees and bricks 
•—but a part of the immortal man. 
Michaers retreat was all that he 
could wish ; bis garden was very 
promising — his orchard, in little 
more than a quarter of a century, 
would 'Mn summer yield him shade 
—in winter, fire," whilst his lawn 
looked not common grass, but, close- 
ly, and almost as regularly shaven 
as its master, seemed like an un- 
wriiikled sheet of green baize. He 
wanted nothing ; for a red and blue 
macaw broke a stillness, that might 
have been oppressive; and for em- 
ployment, Michael for the first three 
months superintended the education 
of a perverse kitten, whose ravenous 
love for a dozen gold fish in at least 
a two-quart globe, as they glanced in 
the sun — Michael would sometimes 
think of his guineas — he, after com- 
mendable pcrseveraucc,subdued into 
the coldness of mere respect And 
is tliis the Michael of Smithfield ? 
Remember, reader, tw'enty years! 
It Is not half the time that yonder 
elepliant, cribbed in a den of cun- 
ning joiner’s work, was the rough 
denizen of the forest; and now, 
maik the tame grace witli which he 
takes a sweetmeat from that fair, 
while hand 1 Moralists exclaim that 
all men are forgetful of nothing so 
much as of their end ; this is a mis- 
take; wlien they rise they are more 
oblivious of their beginning. When 
Michael stood at his garden porch, 
holding 'tM'ixt his lips a sprig of jas- 
mine, plucked from his own tree, 
growing upon ids own freehold, he 
would have been a cunning meta- 
physician, who could have persuaded 
him that he was the very Michael of 
twenty years ago ; at mo^t, he might 
have had some va^ue impression, 
some interrupted glimmering of the 
fact, but nothing that ho could have 
couscieutiousiy sworn by. It would 
be a profitable sorcery that could 
evoke the spectres of our buried 
years, making them pass, one by one, 
before our eyes, each shadow fol- 
lowing the meanness, the foJly of its 
day ! What a picture-galli^y to 
sear our eyeballs I” And ye^ what 
heart-burning, what contention with 
the exhibitor I For how few would 
own die shadow of ten, or five years 
back, to be their true likeness,— 
thehr verq f 
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Michael was completeljr ha^^r. 
Hd had an enduring wife, a nne 
house, fine grounds, a well-stocked 
cellar, and, he thanked Heaven — 
people generally do, when prayers 
and the physicians have failed — no 
children! If his mansion were not 
very durable, it could boast the 
brightest paint. If it were not built 
upon rock, the surrounding gravel 
walks shone like red gold. His 
house might have been more coni* 
nfod ions, but not so handsome. And 
thus Michael lived, or rather stag- 
nated into old age, embedded, like 
a jewel in cotton, in all the comforts 
of this our eating, drinking, and 
bleeping existence. 

And to what did Michael owe this 
full prosperity V To the hundred 
guineas ? Yes, for they brought with 
them more than gold ; they brought 
self-knowledge. From the day that 
Michael touched the shining reward 
he became an altered man. It was 
then he ‘'knew himself;” it was 
then, reviewing the folly of his past 


ambition, and contrasting its effects 
with late results, he started in the 
world with a proper consciousness 
of his powers, and a resolve never 
to attempt beyond them. This was 
the secret of his success — it was 
this that clothed the tatterdemalion 
— that housed him— that gave him 
“ land and beeves.” He might, had 
ho porsisted in his vanity, have 
mummed away a whole life, a moun- 
tebank and vagabond; but the for- 
cible illusirt-tlon of his true powers, 
fixed his eyes upon himself ; ho 
looked inwardly, and seeing there 
no lion, at the last hour “ knew him- 
self.” 

We might close this, our rambling 
story, with a budget of moral reflec- 
tions; we shall levy no such tax 
upon our readers, la every walk of 
life, from St Stephens* to St Giles*, 
how many Michaels become ridicu- 
lous, misatithrop)ic, miserable, iin- 
'principled — as lions, who might have 
been useful, kindly, happy, honest 
»-aa mere plieep I 
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SONNETS BY THE *' SKETCHER." 

ON A DULL SPRING. 

And is this Spring ! that frenzied Poets feign. 

And whimpering lorcrs, in their sickly rhyme 
(The privilege of fools), sweet beauty's reign ? 

Yea, rather seemeth it the grave of Time ; 

Around whose rusty monument forlorn. 

Scant flowers and buds, that mock eartli’s penury. 

Do bloom, like jewels sot in hideous scorn 
On the scath'd brow of bald antiquity. 

So, on the Reveller’s face, ih’ orijjinal Sin 
Blossoms in deadliness, like the foul mark 
On Gain the murderer — so on Beldame’s chin 
Sprouts vegetation throuffh the wrinkled bark; - 
And when the old Hag aflerts to smile and sing. 

She only is more ghastly — This is Spring ! 

OCTOBER. 

Wood Nymph, October, thou art in thy “ sere 
And yellow leaf” — go, doff thy gaudy trim— 

It belter suits thee ’mid the twilight dim. 

And lonely iiaunts, to walk in sober gear, 

Than throw, like Proserpine, with forced cheer^ 

Thy garlands on the bosom of thy grim ‘ 

And gloomy I)is— haste to thy bridal— hear! 

The moaning winds, thy nuptial music hymn ; 

And for thy marriage-gift, the wreathed snow 
IVepares a vesture cold, thy winding-sheet; 

And faded flowers, and leaves of russet, throw 
Odours of Death, in token at thy feel : 

(io, deck tliyself with rue and drooping fern. 

To meet iby Bridegroom Winter, dark and stern. 

WINTER. 

Winter, a surly fashion, thankless, rude. 

Misnomers thee a heartless niggard. Time’s 

Stern Reckoner, chill'd with maxims harsh and crude. 

To me, thou’rt usher’d in with meny chimes— 

Thou lightest blazing hearths in ancient Hall— 

And biddest guests, and wakest jocund laugh— 

Thou openest wide to the poor Prodigal 
Thy parent-arms, and kiH’st the fatted calf— 

Thy Keen breath kindly spares the aged thorn:— 

So some old healthy Shepherd on a rock. 

Calls with the blast of his unpolish’d horn 
To better fare and w^armer fold his flock : 

Thou blowest, like old Boatswain out at sea. 

Piping all hands, to mirtb and jollity. 

TIME. 

Time was. Time is, and Time tvill be no more ; 

Thus the mind’s preparation is expressed— 

And every stage of life still leads to rest: — 

Time was — and I would brightest worlds explore^ 
Face the broad sun, and like an eagle soar, 

New fledged and buoyant from his mountain nest ; 
Then gorgeous things, gold, jewels, pleas’d me best. 
Time iB-..the vision of those flights U o’er— 
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Now would I rather, like the humbler bird. 

That closer folds her unassumiog wlogf, 

To drop in leafy deli, where nought is beard 
But gentle music, and sweet murmuring. 

With foretaste of more lasting rest deferr'd, 

To passing Time a peaceful requiem sing. 

TIMK AND OBLIVION. 

Old Time sat in a glacier's frozen cave. 

Teaching his daughter, stern Oblivion, 

The World's large History, deeds by Heroes done, 

The pride of Kings ; and much of him who gave 
Whole realms, to furnish one vain Queen a vobc — 

“ Give me such royal dower," Oblivion cried. 

1 will," quoth Time: "Speed with me oVr the Globe.’* 
They sped, and cities crumbled 'ueath their stiide. 

The Pyramids alone stood hrrn, and staid 
Their menaces — aghast stood Time auidle, 

Oblivion forward rusli'd, and tiiuiitiuK said, 

** Stand Monuments <it* rue"— and toueb’d each pile, 
Each scroll, each sculptur'd character and name, 

And wither’d up the records of their fame. 

TlMb AM> TUi: KKVKLl Kit. 

A Reveller mock'd Time, as he <lid pass : 

" Begone, old Mower! needs an arm more lithe. 

And strong and stout, to wield thifie ucly h \ the, 

If thou wouldst mow nianktud and llcth as 
Time in his wrath sped on — and •‘hook his glass, 

" 1 warn no more, but strike." — The scorncr i^liihe 
Mock’d on, and bade Idrn come and take liis lithe. 

Time struck — The Funeral CHine, with ib h'stand Mass. 
What says the Will ? Time I dely, my name 
And life of mirth engrave thou deep and wide." 

'Tis done— with group of children Time next came. 

That bestride, tombstones, and mar sculplur'd piide; 

" Spoil on," quoth he — " two words alone 1 claim, 

T/iCf/ are wy triumph, be lliey spared, * He died I ' " 

AN HOI K. 

Oh ! who can prophesy the coming days ? 

One hour 1 thought tvas mine ; then, said 1, this 
I snatch for happiness, from Time’s abyss ; 

Lovely the, scene, as if tlie gentle fays, 

Had hemm'd it in with verdure ; and sweet raya, 

From Lov e’s pure source of light, came soft to kiss 
Flowers, that again breatird out imparted bliss: — 

In midst a dial stood— it caught our gaze. 

There was no flaming sword from Paradise 
To drive us — but a peaceful shadow cast 
Upon the dial. There 'twas writ — ** Time flies.” 

** What stayeth not, is not," quoth I. " The past,” 

A voice re[»lied, " in bliss will 1 restore, 

When all things are eternal, Time no mure.” 

MAUA. 

Hark I bow the feather'd songster, f Jhanlicleer, 

Aa layeth the poet, winds his buglehorn, 

And, at his cheerful bidding, disappear 

The sbadee of night, and the forth-stepping morn 


[Mar, 
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Lifts up her veil before her glisteoinj^ face^ 

To bless the wakeu'd world with gladsome mirth : 

So Maga, with clear voice, call’d to new grace 
The care-worn things, that crept on this dull earth : 

So, in her majesty and ([ueenly pride, 

Cynthia walks forth amid the clouds of night; 

And spreads a glory round her, far and wide 
So the night-wandering ship her pilot-light 
Spreads to the llourid'ring monsters in her lee, 

And sheds a radiance round the ghastly sea. 

TIIK SIN4;lNG niRD. 

W’hy dost thou Jly, sweet bird? oh stay, prolong 
Thy strains: — last evening, from thy leafy spray 
(Whence now false fear doth frighten thee away), 

Thou didht enchant iny ste]» — To do thee wrong 
Would ill requite thee for thy gentle song: 

And more for this, that listening to thy lay 

Dear Laura sate ; wliose eye, of purest ray, 

lieanrd peace, tliat well had charm’d celestial throng; 

All iinobserv’d 1 saw her — and did mark, 

Ilow like an angel, clad in heavenly white. 

She seem'd, amid the shade of foliage dark ; 

IJke one that stay’d awhile her upward flight, 

As eailhly embassage had pain’d her breast. 

And thou didst soothe her with thy song to rest. 

TtlK owi.. 

W’hat means the whooping owl, that nightly sits 
In the dark hollows of the shadowy wood, 

Scaring from hlce|) tlie silvan neighlmurhood ; 

Or strangely by the muon-lit ca*‘Cment flits; 

And by old ruins, moans and laughs by (its, 

Mocking the solemn hour in changeful mood, 

As he, old gentleman, had lost his wits — 

Is e\i] boding in his speech, or good ? 

Poor I’owl, thou hast no omens — we ourselves 
Are fancy's fools, interpreting thy notes : — 

Percliarice ihou’rt waichman to the merry elves, 

Bidding them don bcniines their leafy coats, 

Eie Dawn should catch them on the brook's bright shelves, 
And prick them homeward wiib the sunny motes. 

THE GREENWOOD. 

This nook the tiny theatre lias been, 

Where elves have acted plays, such as they took 
From the fond legends of old fairy book — 

Their tiling- room, under these hollows green. 

And crowded glow-worms lighted up the scene— 

These hanging boughs the orchestra, that shook 
With musiV, such as tunes the nightly brook — 

Their audience, twinkling stars, and muon serene*— 

Their hongs inaudible to ear uublest. 

But the blithe laik, listening the live-long night. 

Against the rt^edy tuft liath loan'd her breast. 

And borne them to Heaven’s gate, at morning light; 

And birds that elves most love, with emulous throats 
Ho catch in leafy glens sweet fairy notes. 

THE SEA. 

Over the sunlit ocean, danced our brave 
And gallant ship. I thought of fables old. 
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Beautiful as the azure> waving gold 
Beneath me— Nereids in their coral caves, 

And Venus rising from the jocund wave, 

When cloud-throned Gods did her ascent behold ; 
Then sank the sun — night ciime, the billows roll'd 
With swell and roar— and darkness of the grave— 

It was no hour for fabled Gods. Alone 
The majesty of heaven was all abroad — 

His pathway in the immensity unknown. 

’Neath his pavilion of thick darkness aw*d, 

I worshipped— Lord, thy spirit of love the deep 
First moved — still let thy love these waters keep* 

UELANCtlOLV. 

It was an hour of deep and chilling gloom, 

Congenial to my dark and lonely mood ; 

1 wander'd by the melancholy wood, 

Whose bare scath'd branches made for darkness room. 
And dry leaves strew'd the ground, as Nature's tomb, 
And moaning winds, like fiends of hellish brood, 
Mutter’d forebodings round of coming doom. — 
Months passed — and there again full sad 1 stood ; 
There was no change in me, no inward gleam. 

Nor knew 1 change of outward scene, until 
My downcast eye iook'd up — as in a dream, 

Fresh verdure did the bilvan hollow:- fill — 

O, Spring ! said I, tiiou dost a mockery seem, 

For all within me Is dark winter still. 

SYMPATHY. 

There was a soft enchantment iu Jior eye, 

That charmed all it met, and round It wrought 
A syropalhetic incense of pure thought. 

As in some fane of loveliest sanctity : — 

Such was the look of angel from the high 
Emblazon’d heav’n new lighted with glad feet, 

Blessing and blest, and bent on errand sweet ; 

Radiant with love and beaming charity. 

Such was the light tiiat shone o’er leaf and (lower 
In sinless Eden, when that gentlest pair 
Hd their Creator’s image planted there) 

Together walk'd, or sat in silvan bower, 

Or in the moon’s mild lustre wond’ring stood, 

And their great Maker saw tliat all was good.” 

FAITH AND LOVE. 

When Noah catered in the blessed ark, 

And with him, of all creatures, two and two, 

Twin graces. Trust and Love, their radiance threw 
Around that home — a solitary mark 
Of mercy, mid the deluge deep and dark. 

Wrath universal, that creation slow. 

Thus through the stormy winds, the lunar bark 
Shines peaceful, floating iu her sea of blue— 

As he In God, so did in him confide. 

Within that safety ark, each living thing— 

So the sweet dove, sent forth, return’d and hied 
Again, the olive branch of peace to bring— 

Then sped away, trusting that love would guide 
To her her mate with an unerring wing. 
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(ONSOLATIUN. 

I was in misery — Reason to me came, 

And talked most erudite— till my ears rang 
With wisdom, tlio* not such as syrens sang— 

1w there were admonitions, and more blame. 

1 was in misery still — In Friendship's name 
Then Sympathy with comforts to me sprang-— 

Wept — pitied me — did the world’s ills proclaim. 

As it‘ the catalogue would soothe one pang ! 

Away, away,*' 1 cried, “ another's nroes 
Increase, not lessen mine.” Then was 1 wild. 

And call’d on Death to strike — but Hope arose 
And stay'd his — then turn’d with aspect mild, 

“ If not on Earth,” quoth she, ” there is repose” — 
There is in Heaven,'* 1 cried, look'd up, and smil'd. 

rUNISlIMENT AND AIERCY. 

I wander’d by a river, on whose sides. 

And oppo£»ite, two different structures lay — 

A church, bright glowing in the sunset ray — 

A prison — there a chilling gloom abides, 

’fruc emblem of the wretchedness it hides — 

Here biuners howl and curse, there kneel and pray. 
The river, like aiiother Styx, alway 
The regions of the lost and blest divides. 

Behold ill the.oe, man's glory and his shame, 

Ilis remedy for sinners — God's for him. 

Pardon ihiough faith in his Redeemer’s name. 

For stripes add chains, and dungeons dank and dim, 
Inexorable law — and blind despair — 

Here Heaven proclaimed to penitence and prayer. 

CONTRITION. 

As one that, venturing in fraii bark, would brave, 
Ere he w'ould lose some worthless merchandise. 

The howling storm — Hope gone, leans up and cries. 
Lord, save us or we perish — help and save 
So to the perilous world my bark I gave, 

And sins i should have cast away did prize— 

But now 1 call on Him that walk'd the wave. 

Lord, ere 1 perish, save, though thou chastise ; 

Bid thou all evil tlioughts from me depart — 

Thou didst expel all them that impious trodo 
Thy holy house as 'twere blaspheming mart— 

Lord, sanctify me even with thy rod ; 

With thy indwelling love., make pure this heart. 

Meet temple for my Saviour and my God. 

REACT V. 

O what is Beauty ? Poets say a flower — 

A flower ! it fades e’eii in the scented air 
It perfumes. — Beauty, to the mind's eye, fair 
Beams ever with it's own immortal dower. 

Sweet Purity, instinct with heavenly power : 

'Twos thine, Aleestes, pattern of virtue rare; 

And thine, chaste lady, in the charmed chair ; 

It aw'd tlie lion in sweet Una's bower. 

O, Beauty is not in the roseate cheek, 

Hot dotli In dimple, nor strange lustre lie, 

But in the patient look, the firm, yet meek 
(Charm'd from the notice of all vulgar eye). 

It enters the soul's depth, and wins assent^ 

Like a blest Angel, on sure mission sent. 
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Sonnets ilm ** Shetcher*^ 

THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 

Fair plant, thou art no nursling of the winds. 

That in their rude affection, wildly free. 

Come from their ocean caves to visit thee, 

And rock tliy cradle bed — thus sternest minds 
To things of gentleness sweet Nature binds — 

And har<Iihood to meek simplicity. 

And healthiest virtues clothes with roughest rinds. 
O that such wrong in tenderness should be ! 

The eye of Beauty is thy sun — the breath 
Of loveliness, and maiden’s softer care. 

Thy fragile form luxuriant cherishetb, 

That outward wilds and winds but ill could bear. 
The best, the fairest, ripest, are for Death, 

That shall transplant them to a world mure fair. 


L A Not: AO E. 

Oh — words are for opinion**, policies, 

Inventions, disquisitions, science, art, 

Minisuing to ctafty reason— but the lioart 
Owns not such weak interpreters ; ihfjt lies 
Feeling, that ties the tongue, and from tli min'd eyes 
Makes tears, more eloquent than speech, to sian. 

Pain, anguish, agony — mere words — impart 
No sense; who hears them lives, who feels them dies; 
When the sight sickens at the gilded dower 
In KUQshiitc— and the twilight clouds aho\e 
Seem like a pall <if deatli on earth to lc»wer — 

What to another can the sufferings pro\e 

The si<‘k one feels ^ — Heware, nor learn tlu* power; 

The heart's sole, a»d interpreter — is love. 

Bit sn , 

Within her mother's arras my inhmt lay, 

And death fa«t settling on her a*^pect mild, 

Like marbh* innocence. The night was wild, 

And the wii-de shook the casement with aiVray, 

As they vveEo fiends, impatient fur their prey. 

And (pjarreH’d for my poor departing child : — 

Again they shook — in death iny infant stoiTd — 

And the winds howl’d into the nightawar. 

I rose in madness, for the fiends, iiictbought, 

Had la’en her — and I nray'd— how vain my fears, 

Some spirit whis[jere<l — “ Sounds with terror fraught 
Are but delusions human fancy liears — 

Heaven’s love is in ail sounds, nor is there aught 
But blessed music to Immortal ears.” 

THK CHANGED. 

I loved — the earth, and all things on it, grew 
To instant loveliness— sweet sounds the ear 
Delighted, and th' o’ershadowing atmosphere 
Receded, as if pierced with heavenly dew, 

That spread abroad a lustre strange and new. 

—I loved no more — a^k me not why— but hear 
The change, that as a curse of darkness threw 
A veirtwixt Heaven and m&~-and all was drear,— 

The fount of tears was dried, or 1 hadVept 
To be so poor a thing ; without a g’learn 
To guide me, to old haunts forlorn 1 crept, 

No balm in air, no music in the stream— 

As one, that was an angel while he slept, 

And woke a slave, with memory of his dream. 


tMir, 
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f^onncta by the Sketcher.'* 

A PICTURE, 

A horrid tvood of unknown troeit, that throw 
An awful foliage^ snakea about w^hoae rind, 

Featoon'd in hid<^ous idleneKH, did wind. 

And Kwiiig the blark-greeu maKBes to and fro* 

A river, none knew whence, or where, did flow 
MyHteriouH through — ewoln cloudH on clouds reclin’d. 
And lay like freighted ships waiting a wind — 

And moans were heard, like some half- utter’d woe— 

And shadowy muiisters glided by, whose yell 
Shook terribly th* unfathoined wilderness. 

Lives there such scene ? God’s works invisible^ 

Mot niidiHcoverki, their true stamp impress 
On Thought, Oeation’s mirror, wherein dwell 
His unattained woiiders num!)erIesR. 

AUORKSS TO THE STATU?: OF HYMEN. 

Hymen, thou art depicted with a torch, 

Wljohe two-fold names shoot upwards, and then turn 
Inwards, as they would each the other scorch — 

Kiiibletii of hearts that bicker as they burn ; 

Thoij’it like some \engeful angel, with his rod 

Ot tire, or with the llaming sword that drove 

From Fden, love. So poets feign’d the god 

Hermes, rimiid uhose caducous spitetul strove 

Two serpiMits intertwined, — their swoln throats cramm’d 

\^ith venom, e\er at each other hissi. 

With sucli dire wand the spirits of the damn’d 
Did Hermes downward urge from bcenes ol bliss.— 
Hymen, avert llie omen of iny verse, 

Ami change this state for belter, not fur worse. 

S \Tt UN AM) IMU)TEI S, OR IH MHLE DF.SIRKS. 

Saturn took refuge in old Pioteus’ cave, 

His beaten pinions sliiveiing tioni Uie blast, 

A!)d from his shoulders Hakes ol snow fell fast, 

^^ hile liniously without the tempest drave. 

For pastime at hi?* iieanh. Old Proteus gave 
Saturn hi» mirror, and there bade him cast 
His eyes, and see what things he most would crave, 
Future inventions that before them past — 

Steam -vessels, coaclios, cottons, cloths, silks, things 
Teu thousand new — ** Now then, old Loiterer, 

Choose well," (|uoih Proteus, covering for thy wings. 
Silken perchance." — Not so, nought 1 prefer," 

Quoth Saturn " (leave we silks for eaiihly kings), 

To flannel drawers, and a comforter." 

FROM THE ITAI.IAN OF DELLA CASA. 

( O Duke Selva.) 

O loved and lonely wood— as to a friend 
To whom 1 have unbosom’d many a thought, 

Weary and sad — what change in thee is wrought I— 
Winter, with horrid grasp, as it would rend, 

Has shook thy verdant tops, and Frosts descend. 

And thy umbrageous ancient locks hare caught, 

As mine — and ^stead of vernal flow’rets, nought 
But snows along thy sitnny glades extend. 

In this short, darkling, m^iancholy hour, 

Wandering, 1 muse, now age’s frosts begin 
My spirits seize, and every limb enfold,— 

Till all without is chilled iu within. 
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But far niora merciless, my winters !ower« 

Bringing me nights more Jong, more drear, and cold* 

FBOM THE ITALIAN OP PELLA CASA. 

( Ques/// y'tfa Moriah.) 

This mortal life, that in a little hour 
Of shadow passeth by, hath left obscure 
Till now that better part of me, and pure — 

Deep shrouded in the mists that round it lower.--* 
Now I behold, great God, in fruit and ilower. 

In winter’s cold, and the rich garniture 
That summer brings, thy mercies ever sure, 

, And manifold thy measure, Grace and Power* 

This, the pure air, and the clear light of day " 

That to our eyes unfolds this Earth— -the vale 
Which from its dark abyss thou bad*st expand. 

All that Heaven covers, once in chaos lay— 

Thou didst divide the darkness with thy hand 
Sun, Moon, and Stars— thy fingers made them all. 

I.IUERTY. 

O angel Liberty ! wliere ait thou iU^d ? 

Must tyrant multitude, or tyrant king. 

Usurp thy reign, and oh ! the meaner thing, 

Base faction, to the earth thy bounties tread. 

And to the winds thy golden liarvests iling ? 

Must man be tyrant \o himself ? tlie head 
Contending with the heait, the heart to wring — 

And passion ei er sway in \ Irtiic's st^ad ? 
oil that I had the pinions of a dove. 

With inspiration of thy holy breath. 

Sweet Liberty ! to reach that rest — where love. 

Fix’d in thy perfect law, aye goverueth— 

For thou art not of earth, but uenven above, 

And here thy faithful minister !s Death. 

THE tyrast’.s death. 

The mighty Tyrant dead ! and ond'pour hearse 

Folds the world’s master — calm bosom, where. 

The hurricanes of passion rose to tear 

And rend to desolation, apd to curscb 

And all the loveliest things bf eartli disperse ; 

Meekness and love fled the^ portentous glare 

Of his stem sye — as he a lion were^ 

Stalking the forest of the universe.. 

So silence in the once loud crater sleeps. 

But not ip death — for therein children play. 

And gather sweet flowers 'mid the malted heaps. 

But who shall man’s volcanic rage allay^ 

Yet leave biro life ? He that the wild waves keeps. 
And gilds the desert with bdbignant ray. 
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SHAKSPBARE IN CiCRftlANY. 

Part III. 

THE IIISTOKIC'AL PLAYS. — JULIUS CiESAR. 


Frosi Christian Italy, with its bla- 
xiDg passions of love and hatred, its 
luxurious and lieadlong pursuit of 
pleasure, its enthusiastic yet half 
sensual devotion, turn yve to antique 
Pagan^Rome, with its grave and state- 
ly manners, its calm Stoic or Epi- 
curean philosophy, its airy and poe- 
tical religion ; wdiore, in the Forum, 
eagle-eyed orators are holding lls- 
t(*ning senates in awe; where the 
white-stoled tinmens are at their 
service quaint’* in yonder temple 
of Jupiter; where chiefs, at whose 
name the world grows pale, are 
climbing or descending the ma- 
jestic Capitol ; where, in the shady 
porticoes or gardens beyond the Ti- 
ber, sagos and their scholars are 
meditating, or reclining; through 
whose crowded and magnificeiit 
streets already rolls the tide of the 
population, the riches and the glories 
of the world. Let us see how the 
master mind, which has so deeply 
penetrated into the spirit of modern 
times, wlio has traversed the whole 
realm of fancy with tlie ease and 
certiiinty of his own Ariel, will find 
his way through this Jong hollow 
valley of auti(|uity — everywhere ao 
dim and cloudy, in many parts palled 
ill the thickest gloom ;— ^without 
even the lantern of learning to assist 
iiim, and nothing to guide him 
through the obscure, but the inward 
and inextinguishable ray which ge- 
nius sheds oil all it lights upon. 

If the creative power, energy, and 
profound depth of Shakspeare’s 
mind are best indicated in those plays 
of hid which are of pure inreuttou 
^mid in regard to character, Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and Lear, though founded 
on fabulous chronicles, tiuiy be con- 
oid crc'd as sucii), — the wonderful 
oonipleteuess and halanccof his mind, 
its remarkable uniou of sagacity with 
power, of accAiracy of judgment, 
Rnd moderation in taste, with unpa- '^ 
ralleled reach of imagination, are 
best illustrated by Lts historical 
.plays* If, in his plays of pure iu- 
VentioD, he was thrown more abso- 
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lutely on bis own resources, and for- 
ced, like the Israelites, to find the 
very straw out of which his bricks 
were to bo made, the form at least 
of the structure which lie wasr to 
rear wdth them, was at his comx 
mand: No taskmaster prescribed its 
site or plan ; all nature was before 
him, olTering its inexhaustible ma- 
terials to liis choice, and he could 
place them beside each other iu har- 
monious conjunction. But, in ap- 
proaching the held of authentic his- 
tory, ids situation was very dilFerent. 
He was calkMl upon, not to create a 
pa1a<‘e at will, from the vast stores 
which his treasury afforded, but to 
reconstruct, in its original symmetry 
and beauty, a ruined and dilapidated 
edifice, of which nothing remained but 
fragments of broken pil lard, crushed 
arches, choked-up vaults, and half 
vanished staircases ; an architectural 
labyrinth, chaotic and unintelligible 
save to those to whom genius gave 
the clue. Yet every fragment 
which lime had spared from the 
wreck, was to be preserved untouch- 
ed,— sacred even from genius itself; 
and out of the heterogeneous masses 
which lay strewed out, “ gold, silver; 
or base lead/* massive marble or 
crumbling clay, must be endea- 
vour, as he best might, to sup- 
ply the gaps, build" up the broken 
towers, restore those buried vaults 
to the light of day, discern by con- 
jecture the original meaning and pur- 
pose of that which •seemed shape- 
less and uncouth, and give back to 
the whole structure its outward 
bciaiity, and its internal adaptation 
and signiHcarice. To do this effec- 
tually, and at^ Shahs pciire has done; 
totakc,if we may be allowed the com- 
paiLon, the buiUs-?'hht\< which his- 
tory has wTitteii down for u-», and to 
fill up the theme, to unite those half 
connected conclusions in such ex- 
quisite and natural sequence, with 
»uch appearance of unity and com- 
aciness. Is a task, demanding perh- 
aps powers of a different kind, but 
scarcely inferior, on the wbole, to 
3d 
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tlioflo by which a Hamlet or a Cali- 
ban havt^ been called into existence. 

The dirticulty of such a task is 
pre eminently felt in every attempt 
to revive the spirit of classical anii- 
<iuity, or to carry us back into fami- 
liar contact with the heroes of Greece 
Sind Home. In drawing: the cliarac- 
ters of those who have occupied a 
prominent place on the theatre of 
the vvorhfs history, in modern or com- 
paratively modern times, a certain 
coii.iniinity <»f feelings and sympa- 
thies, existing between ourselves and 
tilt* subjects of our delineation, — 
amidst all the dittVrouces which tem- 
pevAtuent, habits, or situation may 
produce^vviil always afiord us a to- 
lerable key to their probable coruiuct 
or feelini’s in eiven situations, while 
the more detailed and frequent no- 
tices of their history, which are at 
our commiiid, though siill leavinit 
much for irnafrination and jiKlgment 
to supply, are, like lamps in a city at 
night, sudicient to criiide us on, dimly 
perhaps hut safely, from one point 
to another, to our journey’s end. But 
between the days of Paganism and 
those of Christianity there is a irreat 
gult fixed, not to he Hur:nounte<i by 
iuhoiir, and which only the strong 
wings of genius enn overlly. The 
change from polytheism to (,‘hristiani- 
ty is HO sudden and complete, the 
influences thus brought into play so 
new and complex, ilie habits, inaii- 
ners, tbe wln>le reJadons of the sexes 
and of society, the whole forms of 
polity, t))*» whole objects of sympa- 
thy and dt'sire, here and hereafter, 
are so chang^o, that we can have no 
assurance id the correctness of any 
analogies drawn from the present to 
the past, and rnii'^t IV*el that in our 
attempt to reconstruct from the 
meagre rnat4!i ials of history, aided by 
reasofting from our own feedings and 
passions, a consistent and real cha- 
racter of classical anti(|ii}ry, we are 
either presenting a cold outline of a 
few superficial and obvious qfialities, 
or accumulating an incoherent patch- 
work of others which never existed 
in the same being. 

Tbe French, no doubt, have often 
cut the knot more simply, by at once 
converting the heroes of Greece and 
liome into Frenchmen, endowing 
t'leni with motlern feelings, passions, 
and forms of politeness and gal- 
lantry, and leaving, in fact, notliisg 


classical about them, except their 
supposed local habitation and name. 
Thus inconsistency of drawing is in 
some measure avoided ; for tin; cha- 
racters, under whatever name dis- 
guised. are, inff(s ct nicuU., from their 
entrance to their exit, modern French- 
men; and they think, speak, nod act 
naturally enough in their vocation. 
But all truth of local colouring, all 
impression of reality, arc of course 
at an end ; all peculiarities are at 
once sw'ept away by this levelling 
principle. Who can doubt, foV 
instance, that there were many and 
inaiked distinctions betwtM*n the 
(ireek and Roman; \ et uho can 
point out the smallest cbaracterittUc 
difl'erenres between the (ilr<*«*ks of 
the Iphigenie, the Greeks of the 
Trojan war, and the Koin.ui^of Cin- 
na and Britannicus — tin* Romans of 
the meridian and declining empire r 
Not in this npint Shakspeare 
gone to work'. His studies from 
the antitjue are neither mere ini- 
per*<onations of a few tiadiiioiml and 
prescriptive qiirdincs wiorh n:ake 
lip our lague abstrai't notion of the 
Roman or lite (ireek, nor inoderni- 
zAtioris of history, carrying the spi- 
rit of tlM‘ wars of the Hoses or the 
Reforncuion, and the manners and 
intrigues of the court of Klizab<‘th, 
into the coii'^piracies of the (,apito), 
and the Htruirgles of “ the last of the 
Romans.’’ He has taken the charac- 
ters as lits found them in history; 
he has stirrouiided them by no mo- 
dern colouring ; yet m^itlier has he 
shrunk from following them into the 
inmost recesses of character and 
feeling. F ar from being mere images 
of certain feelings of patriotism, bra- 
very, and am hi I inn-..- mere Himulacra 
of liummi beiiurs— they are living, 
breathiijfir, acting men, with the thou- 
sand shiiting impulses and altenja- 
tions of good and evil feeling, of 
greatness and littleness, of resolu- 
tion and weakness, which charac- 
terise ourselves and those around 
118 ; yet, as by some magic, all those 
feelings and impulRes, every word 
and action, carry us hack thousanda 
of years along the course of time ; 
we feel, for the first time, the amsu- 
rance that we are indeed in the 
Eternal (.’ity— that such were the 
majestic heinas who in its streets 
and senates contended for empire-^ 
such its venal, and vaciBaUng, and 
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profligate imiltitiideB, ever ready to 
sell themsehcH to the highest bid- 
der— siieh its orators, wielding at 
will this tierce democracy^such its 
warriors, so beautifully blending 
calm philosopiiy with action— such 
its festivals, election'^, conspiracies, 
♦piarrels, and reconciliations. In (h>- 
riolaniis, Julius C:es:ir, Antony and 
Cleopatra — fand, let us add, tliougb, 
perhaps, ala hurniile di-'tance, in the 
udiiiirahle romance of ^'alerius^ — 
alone do we ever experience that 
species of interest, that conviction 
of reality, will* which we are im- 
pressed hy an interesting narrative 
of rmue modern times." The con- 
spiracy against ('tesar agitates us 
with suspense and ciiiiosity like 
those of I''i<»sco and Pierre ; the scene 
where f'oriid.uius (') the suf- 

frages of tile cili'/en'i; llie oration 
OA er Ca^-^ar’e body ~ hurry us on like 
llie tumiiUuou® canvassings and po- 
pular declamations of a modern elec- 
tion ; and yei in all this we have the 
full (nu'suasion that there is nothing 
inwhrn ; that the true spirit of the 
past does in truth animate these 
creations, and that the essential 
truth and propriety of history, “ the 
goodly usage of the antique time/’ 
has never been violated. 

We say the rssrnhtt/ truth, because 
nothing is more easy than to convict 
Shakfc-peare of minute mistakes in 
Ids Homan plays. A French critic, 
for instance, who would not liave 
felt the least scruple, ** peindre 
Caton galant, et Brutus dainerct,” 
would probably be much shocked 
by serung a Homan mob throwing 
up their or weaiing /tnrhets, 

or healing the rh/rh proclaim the 
Lour in the ("apitol ; or finding Ca»- 
Bar’s gardt'iis placed on the wrong 
side of tlie Tyher. In the delinea- 
tion of the inner man, Shakspeare. 
drew his materials from Ids own 
breast, and then he could not err ; 
in externals even, his admirable tact 
and quick perception seem to mip- 
ply, in a great measure, the want of 
learning, and to enable him, with all 
his limited reading, to avoid every 
material violation of manners or cos- 
tume ; in the slighter matters only, 
where inaccuracy was of little con- 
sequence, can any mistakes be point- 
ed out. And even when pointed 
out, they are almost instantly for- 
gotten. 


Nothing at first sight appears more 
artless than the conduct of the action 
in these classical plays ; in which 
Shakspeare appears to invent no- 
thing, hut to follow with close 
fidelity the course of history. Yet, 
even under this apparently ri- 
gorous adherence to the letter of 
history, lies frequently the pro- 
foundest art of condensation, se- 
lection, and omission, of all whU*h 
does not bear upon the main ob- 
ject of the play. No new events arc 
added, and, in one sense, perhaps, 
none are omitted, for all are indica- 
ted, more or Jess, but each is redu- 
ced to its proper degree of promi- 
nence, and is either expanded in 
action, or briefly adverted to in al- 
lusion, according to its relation to 
the leading idea w'hicb the play em- 
bodies. What Pjiitarch, for instance, 
duly despatches in half a scnunce, 
.ShBk‘'P>eare moulds into one of his 
most touching and poweiful scenes, 
—the quarrel and reconciliation of 
Brutus and Cassius : and the same 
is the case with Antony’s artful and 
admirable oration overCie'^aFH body. 
In like manne*', much upon w hich the 
old gossiping bitigrapber dwells with 
prolixity, Shakspeare passes over 
with a irannient notice, his aim being 
not to exhibit the character of (';esar 
alone (for, in truth, scarcely a single 
personage in the play is so slightly 
t<iiiched as the one from whom it 
derives its name^, but to present a 
grand picture ot the public life of 
Home, at a moment when demo- 
cracy was about to resolve itself for 
ever into its natural enthnuasia — 
despotism ; and to group round the 
stately central form of the pbiU»80- 
phic Bniius, in whose character 
stoicism, and an ideal of republican 
virtue, antagonize ho strongly and so 
strangely with influences the most 
benevolent and humane, — a varied 
portrait gallery of subsidiary charac- 
ters, in which the virtues, vices, 
passions, and sentiments of the time, 
should find their representatives. 
This is indeed the true spirit of his- 
tory. Shakspeare invariably seizes 
the subject in its most poetical and 
dramatic point of view; gives unity 
and rounding even to the most com- 
plicated scries of events, by extract-, 
ing their spirit, discerning their con- 
necting principle, and then carefully 
detaching and throwing into shadow 
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every thinpf which does not tend to 
bring out in higher relief their cba- 
racteristic traits, wliile he lavishes 
his whole treasury of imagination on 
those features which he retains, and 
renders more impressive and lovely. 

How admirably, for instance, has he 
performed this tUbk in that magnifi- 
cent sei ies of plays from English His- 
tory, in vvliic'h he has pursued her an- 
nals iliroughchanging sceuesof glory, 
disusti-r. and crime, from the depo- 
sition of the Second Richard to the 
era of the Reformation, and the re- 
turning sunshine of the days of 
Elizabeth. We rise from their 
perusal with a far more perfect ap- 
prehension of this gloomy and trou- 
bled period of our history — with a 
more di^^linct conception of the 
causes, the secret springs, and real 
connexion of events, which ha\e for- 
merly appeared inexplicable or inco- 
herent — with a clearer understand- 
ing of the spirit “ and body of the 
time,** than any history has yet af- 
forded. >"o narrative of any historian 
could hiive presf*nted in so fearful, 
so heart-rending a light, the horrors 
of the wars of the Ruses, and the 
misery under wliich the country 
groaned during that ominous and 
desperate conflict, as Shakspeare has 
done in the three parts of Henry VI. 
Horror seems to sit upon the thresh- 
old of tlie drama. The tone grows 
deep^'i' deeper, till the picture 
appears to be painted more with 
blood tliau colours. Murders 
avenged by murders; — fierce bat- 
tles, in wliicli the father and son 
fall by each other’s hand, — victories, 
which ou either side England must 
mourn— treasons, witchcrafts, adul- 
teries — hollow leacups made but to 
be broken — uul versa! and unredeem- 
ed selfishness— no pity asked or ex- 
pected, all tlie bonds of human socie- 
ty toin asunder — an infinite series, 
in which crime generates crime, 
without a prospect of returning 
peace ; this funereal pageant unrolls 
itself before us in endless perspec- 
tive, and saddens the heart by its 
intense and unmitigated gloom. Fit 
actors in such scenes are the beings 
with which they are peopled ; forms 
often of colossal and massive gran- 
deur, but all ** dabbled in blood;*’ 
Beaufort dying without a sign-* 
hoping nothing, believing nothing; 
“grisly ** Talbot, the terror of France, 


Clifford revenging his father’s death 
with blood-thirsty affection, luxu- 
rious Edward, “perjured Clarence,” 
“ his great father-iudaw, renowned 
Warwick,” and, conspicuous amidst 
the ghastly procession, the terrible 
Richard, — lowering obliquely at first 
like a thunder cloud on the horizon, 
which enlarges and approaches, till 
at the close it pours out, as in a de- 
luge, the elements of destruction with 
which it IS overcharged. If any 
thing could increase the dreary sense 
of moral confusion which all this 
leaves on the mind, it is that the only 
redeem iug traits of goodness and 
humanity which exist in this pollu- 
ted scene, are found in the weak 
vacillating King Henry, the tool and 
puppet of all parties; that greatness 
IS always associated with guilt, that 
impotence seems annexed to inno- 
cence as the condition of its exist- 
ence, and that in the solitary instance 
where we bestow our pity, vv4* can- 
not at the same time withhold our 
contempt. 

On the subject of these dramas 
from Euglibh history, howeter, — one 
of the noblest monuments of nation- 
al poetry of which any country ran 
boast— w'e sliall probably have oi‘ca- 
sion to speak more at length here- 
after. At present we must return to 
what forms more peculiaily the sub- 
ject of this article, the plays founded 
on Roman .subjects. 

So far as the nature of the subject 
permitU^d, Coriolanu.s perhaps is as 
)erfect in its way as Julius CV.sar; 
>ut iu the funner the field was com- 
parative 1 y u arro w ; th e i u te re s t al in os t 
exclusively^ arising from the deve- 
lopement of a single character ; the 
accoinpaiiiineiits not of the same 
splendour and variety. In Julius 
Caesar, oa the contrary, a canvass of 
immense size is crowded with the 
most interesting historic; person- 
ages ; the cunpire of the world is at 
stake — all the powers of evil and good 
seem visibly to contend for mastery 
upon the scene ; and it is but natural 
that with such elements to work 
upon, a drama of more stirring and 
varied interest should be the result. 
As a successful study, however, of a 
single character, nothing in Julius 
Caisar can excel Coriolanus himself; 
and it is indeed truly wonderful to 
observe bow Shakspeare, without 
softening the repulsive features of 
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his character, lias contrived to ex- 
cite our admiration, and engage our 
sympathies for a being whom we 
find it impossible to love, and fre- 
quently even to comprehend. 

VVe know that both in this case 
and that of Julius C-msar, the only 
classical assistance which Shakspeare 
possessed, w'as the translation of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, by Sir Thomas North * 
(itself a translation from the French), 
a work utterly destitute of all spi- 
rit or feeling. From Livy and Di- 
onysius of llalicarnassuH, lie could 
derive no hint«, for of these no trans- 
liilioiis existed— and assuredly Shak- 
speare never consulted them in the 
original. Yet the character which 
Shtikspeare, in ignorance of these 
sources, has produced, exactly cor- 
responds witli the conception we 
should ourselves have form(‘d, after 
reading all which ancient history 
has put together on the Puhject. 

( -oriolanus is to ho regarded as any 
thing hut a ynufi ct liero, and it 
would be a great mistake to suppose 
that Shakspeare idenlifies himself 
W'ith him as such. His chief great- 
ness, indeed, is relative, and derived 
from the meaniicss or haseness of 
the being, ^ hy whom he is siiiTounded, 
the Siciiiius, Brutus, Aufidius, to 
whom he is opposed. 

“ III* M*<n* no lion not Itunnuis 

hin(lt».*' 

Brave indeed he is to rashness — but 
Ids patrician pride ayjprtiaches to 
madness; it excludes all sympathy 
W'ith inferiors, wliom he legards as 
creatures of another elaj’. heu the 
humbled crowd an* entieating, in the 
day of famine, for a grant of corn from 
the patricians, he lo’wers himself 
BO far as to mock their misery by 
taunts and sarcasms, and drives them 
home to starvation without a feeling 
of remorse. His contempt for them 
is mingled with hatred — with a feel- 
ing almost of physical disgust. A 
spirit of despotism has been implant- 
ed by nature In his breast; it has 
been nursed by the arbitrary habits 
of military command, till selfishness 
has overgrown and overpowered all 
his other feelings. In such a cha- 
racter there can be no true noble- 
ness-^tbough Goriolanus’s lofty esti- 


mate of himself, the laurels which 
encircle his brow, the terror he every- 
where imposes, the idolatry with 
which his party look uj) to him ; and 
yet withal a species of bastard mo- 
desty which makes it irksome to him 
to listen to the praises which he knows 
that he deserves, the contempt and 
dislike with which w'e cannot but 
regard the motives and charac- 
ters of most of his opponent^ — 
surround him with a ficiitioiis no- 
bleness, and lead us, contrary to 
our better feelings and calmer 
judgment, to rejoice at the success 
with which the impciious dictator 
at first tramples down all opposition. 
It must indeed he admitted, that 
if Shakspeare loved and venerated 
the pmplr in the higher sense of the 
word, no one ever more thoroughly 
despised the jntjuiluce^ or delighted 
more to expose the aimlessness, 
fickleness, ami ingratitude of their 
conduct, or the selfishness, un- 
der the guise of patriotism and 
purity, by which their noisy^ If^aders 
are generally intluenced. Both in 
(xiriolarius and Julius Qesar he 
seems to ha\ presented us with a 
perfect anthology of popular follies 
and vices; placing the rabble of 
Rome in the most contemptible light, 
and aijgrjivating its usual vices by 
the addition of gross cowardice. His 
picture of tlie democracy and their 
lulers is indeed apjdicable not to 
Rome only, hut to all times and to 
all counti ieh, and Hazlitt might with 
justice (»bs(*r\c, that any one w’ho 
studies ('oriolanus might save him- 
self the trouble of reading Butke’s 
rellcctions, or the debates iii Parlia- 
ment sinee the J^’ieiich Revolution. 
Might we not indeed almost believe 
tiiat the whisper of a faction in our 
own day was to he heard in these 
wwds of the Roman Opposition 
orator Sicinius: — 

“ AsscniMf prospntly the peoi»h* hither ; 
And when they hear me say — If shall be 
so 

I* //<{' ri(/ht and sircn(jth o’ the commons, 
ho it either 

l^\»r death, or fine, or banishment, then 
let them, 

If 1 say fine, Gryfin” ; If death, cry death i 

Insisting on the old preiogatlvo 

And power i’ the truth o‘ the cause." f 


1579, 


t Act iii. See. 3. 
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This revoltinfir picture of mob 
rule was not only puliiicaily true, 
but dramatically ueccbsary. With- 
out this abasement of the cliaracter 
of the populace, the toweriiif' ar- 
rogance and unrelenlitiir harsh- 
nesK of ('oriolanus, whicli border 
occasii'naily upon iusauity, would 
have l*eeiJ intolerable. As it is, we 
fi^ei to .cards him bouieihiiig of that 
syiiipailiy wldch we should expe- 
rience towards a lion set upon by 
cui'd. Nature has certainly placed 
within his breast sonicthing of the 
vis insaiii Jeonis,” the same cour- 
age and the same ci u<*lty. Savage 
as he h(»we\ er, it is too much that 
he should he tinide aniaik lor ‘^hucIi 
hinall deer” to bait and snarl at, nor 
is it iiltocetljer possible to suppress 
a feeling of satisfaction — a sense 
of poetical justice — when tin* lordly 
animal dri\e9 the yelpdng park 
before him, or crushes a whole 
crowd of Jiis pitiful opponents be- 
neath hi^ giant paw. 

Hut ( 'or ^olsinu^^s ovenveeuing es- 
timate of Ji! ruse If, and his utter iii- 
difb*reiice to the ieelitrgs of iithers, 
on uhicli SliiikspeaK* has dwelt so 
atroiigly, prepaie us for the cfiiiie 
which he ullimateiy perpetrates 
agaiiJ'^l icK couiiirj . (iiievous as his 
injuries might be, n paiiiot, a man of 
noble natuie would Jia\e bi^riie them 
in silenc**; lie would sooner have 
raised his arm against liiniself than 
again^i nis coiintry. But ( ’(uiolaiius 
has no true patri<ni*m,and little Hue 
nobility of heart ; Ids own greatness 
has always bei*ii to him a subjeet of 
more Mt.il inleiest than tlie prospe- 
rity of Home; aiul he huriies to 
aveng*’ his wrongs u;hui his coun- 
try wilh the lancour and eageruess 
W'ith wir.rli he wou.d ha\e is reaked 
bi« vengeance, on a ])t rNtmii] livah 
Most poetical and fsiurhlng is the 
moral which Shaksj>eare imjiressea 
on our minds from this crime of 
CoriolatiTis and iu corisequenceK 
For him theie is In nciforward no 
rest, no peace — no firm alliance 
either with Homan <»r Volscian ; des- 
poiidency, and an evil lfM>king for of 
judgment, begin to haunt his mind 
and cloud his spirit from the moment 
he yields to the entreaties of Vo- 
iuntuia, and re-enters the city which 
had banihhed him. And in the vio- 
lent death which so soon overtakes 
him, we trace the avenging hand, 


not of Auhdius only, but of that 
Nemesis winch never leaves long 
unbalanced, even ou this eui th, tlie 
scales of right and wrong. 

Tiie character of (hn iolanus then, 
thougl) far from a pleading, is a mo^l 
iiiasteily and seif c•<»u^iste^t didinea- 
tioii. it iias a colobsul brcadili and 
luugrii licence about it, biiiird to tbc 
almost my tide period of Hotnun bis- 
tory from which it was taken, when 
actors and events weie all impressed 
with a certain stamp of giguntic and 
fabulous graiideut ; and yet iu ki» 
iiiiiiute and masterly a way are> llu^ 
iiregulai and impetuous workings of 
this great but ])erve!>e mind laid 
before us, so perfectly arci its prin- 
ciples of action brougfiL to cipe.rate 
w'ithiu the sjdiere of reality — with 
such intense iividiie'^s i*H the tumul- 
tuary wmbl of intrigue, p(»puiar i io- 
leuce, nnd jealousy, tiitougli which 
tin* hen» is condenuied to move and 
struggle, brouglit hcfoie u*', that, as 
we f»a\e jdready said, the imprehMoji 
it prt»duces is n.ther that of our be- 
ing spectators id these scenes iheiii- 
aelves, lhati readers of a dramaiK’ 
com post lion. 

Hut the character of roriohinus 
stauilN, it may be suid, almo.4 alone 
in the play — lor noiit* of the others, 
wilh the excepiiou of the diy hii- 
moilst Meuenius, are drawn w'itb 
much caie or mijjutem ss of finisliijig. 
It \vv vvis'Ii tt» liiid a pl ^y in whu Jj a 
vaiiety ol cliaia<*ters, all of fust- rate 
impoi lance, atid events of corre- 
sponding inngoitude ami intereet fo- 
hcituml engicuMitir aiLcution; and tt* 
foiin an id» a of tlie pei lc<*i mici'csh 
with vvhii h Siiukspcare could throw 
his mind back into the region id'an- 
li<piity, vve iiujsl Hirii to the infinite 
vaiii ly of Julni . f tesar. '1 hat tlds 
play, SI) full ot life, of i haracter, so 
penettated !)y llie spiiit ot poetry, 
should have heea rhaiaideiised by 
Johnson as cold, mmst sui[)iise even 
tlio**e v/hoare least (li<Kposed to sub- 
Kcrihe ill general to the doctor’s les- 
Iheiical \iewr*. OrtHinly he inoiio- 
pollzes the opinion ; for probably 
llie most obvious and striking cha- 
racteristic of the play to every read- 
er is, that, ilioijgti perfectly Roman, 
it i« also Ko perfectly human, and 
that we can with ao little, effort place 
oiiiHelveH among the stormy aceueH 
which it presents, and watch wilh so 
intense curiohity aud interest the 
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fihiftinfr fortiineR of this preat contest 
on which haiips njspiMidoil the do- 
minion of the world. The sketches 
of character, tiie ohservaiice of iiti- 
nute particulars of niauner and ha- 
Lit, the turn of the dialoirue, would 
almost suLTircNt the idea that Sh»k- 
speaie had actually hecu preseiit, 
had known the indixiduais hy lonir 
inrimacv,had waU hed their looksand 
CestureK, and “set iu a notebook"' 
the very words to whiclt their var} iiif^ 
<*haracterH, temperaments, and emo- 
tions i^ave hiiih. How beautifully is 
this wondeitul power illustrated in 
the 8c<*n(* where ( Jaisar enters with his 
train after tlie ti^ames are over, and 
unfolds to Antony his Kuspicious of 
and their Luouijds ; and 
where C-iceroV appearance, “ with 
ills fiery and ferret eyes,” as “ crost 
in conferenct* by some seiiritors;’* 
<^;e'ar'H deafness, .\n tuny's easy 
teijipei and lliouirhlless i e\( li \ ; and 
above Jill, the speakinir poiirau of 
the spare and wakeful C'n'^hiiis, ivitli 
his ** lean and hunjiT look,” the <»b- 
eerver who i<»oks <|uile ihrouuh the 
deeds of men, loviotr no n)i4'*ic, sel- 
dom smiliiiir, and tlien only as if he 
mocked himself, all tliese hints and 
allusions are drojjped in with such 
ex<juisite skill and appeal ance of 
nature, that it is dilficuii for us to 
fiersuade ourselves iliat ('a'sar c‘oiild 
have s|u>keii (dhervvise, or that «uch 
was nut the outw ard tonii an<l pie- 
sence of those who were ilic objects 
of his attaciiinent and his fears. 

I'or the sirikintj scene whicli fol- 
lows hetw'eeri Hrutus and (’assius, 
in which the latter endeavours to 
gain over the fonm i to Ids desip^ns 
against C'a'.sar. as well as for the 
most dramatic and heautiful scene of 
the nocturnal meeting of the conspi- 
rators at lirutusV luiuse, IMutarch af- 
forded no hint. The prodigies by 
which it has been preceded, — the 
reKtlessiiesB of even the calm H rut us, 
the arrival of the conspirators, shioud- 
ing their faces iu the mantle, the 
reading of the leittu* by the light of 
the whizzing exhalations in the hea- 
vens, and the secret and gloomy 
council that follows, produce an 
awfully real and impressive effec:t 
on the imagination. The deep inter- 
est and curiosity thus awakened, is 
sustained by a series of scenes of 
unparalleled dramatic force and va- 
riety. We seem to be agitated 


with the suspense of the conspi- 
rators tliemselves, as they throng 
around their victim in the Senate 
house, and with their terrois after 
the great Julius has fallen. Then 
tlo* sfieecli of Brutus — its effect on 
the giddy populace, the masterlyora- 
tiun of Aiuuiiy, by which its eilectis 
ho thoroughly neutralized, the gra- 
dtial woikiiig up the spiiits of the 
crowd to mutiny by the alluhioi|S to 
(-jesar’h will, his scars, the stabs 
ivhich liad pierced his iiiaolle — the 
honourable and friendly hands by 
wdiom tiiose stabs had been in- 
fli<‘ted— these scenes certainly place 
.lulius Cfe^ar, in ])oint of diamatic 
interest, far higher than either Corio- 
lanus, or Antony and Cleopatra. The 
interest in the fast tw'o acts, it must 
be admitted, declines. Yet these 
were indispensable, for Biutus ob- 
viously, and not C\'i‘sar, is the hero of 
the play, and it was necesi-ary to fol- 
low' out his fate to his defeat and 
death at FhiiippL The fourth act, 
however, contains one scene su/ii- 
cient to redeem any jilay, the cele- 
brated scene of (piarreJ and reconci- 
liation hetwi en Brutus and Cassius, 
in w'liich, although Shakspiare has 
draw'ti exctiisively fiom his ow^n 
store«, more of the spiiit of Roman 
life is to be found than in all our other 
classical plays put loceiher. 

Fassiiig from the events to the 
churacK^i'K of the play, our atteution 
is immcdiati ly liiiected to the 
strongly conirasletl characters of 
Brutus and (/ussius. Though Sliak- 
spt arc’s leaning tow'ards monarchy 
is Will known, and is suflicienlly 
obvious, not only from ('oriolauus 
and Julius (’ipsar, but iroiu many 
others of his plays, it is singular that 
the mo«*t captivating picture of pure 
repui>licanisin that ever w'Hs drawn 
should liave prticeeded fioni his 
hands. Such is Brutus. The rest 
conspire uud slay from envy of 
Great Cmsar, — 

“ III* only in a liunost tluniglit, 

And ^•olnIno^ good to all, inaKrs one of 
thtni.” 

His natural iiiclinaiioiis we all calm, 
gentle, and benevolent; willingly he 
would pass his life iu philosophic 
musing; with didicultyis he itnpell- 
ed unto the thorny and devious path 
of political action. Yet not from fear 
of consequeacea, for he is bravery 
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itself; he loves ‘‘llienaine of honour 
more than he fears death the pas- 
sionless calmness of his spirit is the 
result of a mental constitution which 
nuiliing mortal can agitate or un- 
hinge. But he feels liiat in the 
troubled atmo'-pliere of conspiracy, 
Ills pure miiul cannot breathe freely ; 
and tlie nntnral hunianily and ten- 
derness of his disposition are se- 
cretly at war witli the stoical dog- 
of patriotism, by which he eh- 
tleavours to steel himeelf to the 
bloody deed in which he is about 
to be involved. This native gen- 
tleness of di^position never for- 
sakes him ; even while his own heart 
is heavy with anxiety fi>r the ap- 
proach iec: battle, be can find time to 
bestow his care and Kvinpailiy upon 
the over-v,'oaried Lucius. These very 
qualities, lunve% er, which render him 
amiable, untit him for the promi- 
nent partite is coudeniiicd to take in 
the struggle ; even when he has 
drawn the swoid, he cannot ding 
away the scabbard ; nor follow out 
conspiracy ititu all its hb/ody C4iu« 
ee<juences. Hence he t-paics Antony, 
whose, povver.s indeed he iniMindtu- 
stands and underratos, and itdls at 
in'.! the \icliin of his own mistaken 
humanity. 

The gloomy Ciiss!n«i, on the con- 
trary, is nil energy and acliiui— a 
ni.'in on whose brow nature, with her 
own band, has wiitteii conspirator. 
Shak‘'pc.'in» has home what hoUcned 
the diuk colouring of cnu lty, vin- 
diclivs'nc>N. and a\diice, willi which 
Plutarch has painted his character, 
but be U“a\es jiim a being of mixed 
and {pii'stior.able motive.'*; iinpies- 
bive liirougb bis firnniess and rapi- 
dity of decision, but repulsive in his 
mental conformation as in his oiit- 
W’ard form ; “ a good hater,” but 
scarcely capable of loving or of 
being loved. Nothing in him is pure 
or unalloyed; envy and private re- 
venge mingle with, and pollute all 
his patriotism ; if ho hates tyranny 
much, he hates (’aisar more. b>en 
while combating in the name of 
Idierry, he can sell and mart his 
ofIice<f for gold, while he refuses a 
supply to hi* dearest friend. His 
>ireni:lb of mind and uncompromis- 
ing character give* him a strong in- 
ftuence over others, but he feels the 
inferiority of his own nature and 
principles when compared with the 


purer mind of Brutus. Hence the 
superiority of the latter in the quar- 
rel scene, in which the parties seem 
to have changed characters ; where 
the gentle Brutus takes the high tone 
of command and reproach, wliile the 
once resolute and energetic ("assius 
feels his spirit rebuked, and after a 
brief struggle, acknowledges his 
error, and bends before the supre- 
macy of \irtiie in the shape of his 
friend. 

‘‘ But we prattle something too 
wildly,” and are keeping ourGcrman 
commentators waiting rather too 
long. We now turn to our friend 
Horn, and shall begin by his obser- 
\atioiis on the Roman people re- 
presented in this play. 

“ No one e\ er had a higher estimate 
of the peoph tlinn Shakspeare — no 
one a lower estimate of the pttpuluce ; 
1 mean that idh^ nibble that swarms 
about the mark ciqilace— the heart- 
less creatures who aie aUvnys traping 
after somciliing new; jirepan^tj to- 
day to l rum pie in the dust the ol/pci 
of tlieir j esterilav s idolatry, il it can 
l»e done without danger or diseom- 
fort to tlienis«*l\ os. This ral)hle, 
ShaK>peare ha-i fre(|uenlly madi the 
su!»ject of his satire. It would even 
appear timt lie bad a singular plea^ 
sure in so doing, partly from the 
feeling ol just conttimpt wbicb it 
in-pired, partly from the comic and 
ainuttiiig materials it afibrded. Tbo 
poet who undei Stands his aim so 
cleat ly, may well be allowed to in- 
dulge in a sneer aiiainst those who 
know not their own minds or objectH- 

“ We UK* introduced accordingly to 
a numerous ciowd, glad to find any 
pretext lor com ei ling a ivorking day 
iuto a ijididay, and ns they bad lor- 
merly sbout^oi at Pompey’s chariot 
wheels in ids procesMions through 
the streets, now equally prepared u> 
greet with like ncclamauotis (’ai.sar, 
from whose ariivai they anticipate 
a still moro hrilliant spectacle. A- 
inoDg these a coblder is partieulm ly 
prominent, who excite* by his jests 
the hot .'ind impatient MarceltuH to 
still greater irritation, and there is 
something exceedingly amusing iu 
this contest between bne who has no 
time to spare, and another who has 
too much, and thanks tho Gods when 
he is able iu this way to get quit of 
it. Yet, amusing as it is, this siiene 
is also full of tragic meaning. Wo 
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fice iIk! tiibunes Flavius and Ma- 
rullus, in the fulness of health and 
strength, clad with ail their oilicial 
dignity; we hear them inveighing, 
thundering against this Roman rab- 
ble; and in the very next scene Fla- 
vius and Marullus can no longer 
vent their reproaches: both are 
nHort., *• For pulling scarfs ofl’ (’m- 
Bar’s images they have,* as Casca 
diily says, ‘ been put to silence.* 
This is the only funeral oration which 
is pronounced over the eloquent 
tribunes; at the fearful time w'hen 
Ciesar is about to fall, and to be fol- 
lowed by a Rrutus and a Cassius, no 
time is left for a longer epitaph on 
such as Marullus and Flavius. 

“The malln(^r in which tin*. ‘ rabhle- 
nient’ are n*presented as acting when 
Antony ofl’ers ('joiar the crown, is 
just arnl characteriKiic. Tliey are 
glad that (’le^ar declines it; but 
when he falhs down senseless, and 
aficrwards when he shows them his 
bare breast, seamed vviih scars, their 
syiiipathies aie r(»used, and they 
would n<» longer oj^pose liiin were 
he to bifid bis tenqiles with the dia- 
dem. His menial gieatness they 
cannot comprehend ; hut when he 
unfolds his scaried bosom, and ad- 
dresses to them a few' touching 
word**, they all at once perceive that 
lie is a great man, and not uiiw'ortby 
to he n king. 

“ This scene, which is related by 
(’asca, leads to the still more impor- 
tant one of Ciesar’s murder. hen 
be falls, I ear is the first feeling w'hieh 
seizes the crowd, and they fly, think- 
ing only ol their own safety. Then, 
rcf'overing their conipo*-ure a lit;le, 
smd coiiliding in iluir numbers, 
they demand saiist.iciion, find Uru- 
tiis admits the justice ot the de- 
iiiMul, and decliireh his readiness to 
give them the Huii> fact ion tiny ask. 
The very ofl’er seems to produce the 
desiied effect. A perbonage so dig- 
nified as Rrutus, has promised them 
Batibfuctitm ; that is enough for 
them ; — hon^ they are to be satisfied 
seems to them a matter of indifier- 
ence, but not so to the noble Rrutus 
himsfdf. He speaks in brief flashes, 
in pointed epigrams, and sometimes 
as if in anticipation of the style of 
Seneca. The people are now more 
than satisfied ; — it even requires ex- 
ertions on the part of Rrutus to pro- 
cure a hearing for Mark Antony. No 


sooner, however, do we perceive 
that he is really to ho allowed to 
speak, than we antieipate that all 
the effect of the preceding speech 
will speedily be neutralized. He 
needs only io employ fm other and 
somewhat Asiatic mariner, and we 
say that he is in a fair way to pro- 
duce the impression at which he 
aims. Rut Antony’s object is not to 
make an impression for an hour, but 
for days ; the Romans must not only 
shout and rage, but act. If he can 
only hurry them now into some de- 
cisive step against Rrutus, they are 
his and Octavius’s; and their after 
conduct is at the command of him- 
self and his commonplace asso- 
ciate.” 

Of Antony’s own character Horn 
speaks eloquently and justly. “ An- 
tony is one of the most distiiuruished 
characters which Shakspeare has 
dr«'iwn. The over abundance of his 
nature makes him delight in the 
dangerous attempt to reconcile ex- 
tremes in thought and action. He is 
rash and considerate, brave and lux- 
uiious ; he does not. fear death, but 
endeavours, while it lasts, to crowed 
enjoyments of every kind into this 
swiftly fleeting existence. While 
C’iesar liv es, Antony’s dangerous dis- 
positions are little excited; for Cte- 
sar is a being for whom he feels un- 
qualified love and reverence, to 
whom he willingly bovv's; and to- 
wards whom he stands in a sort of 
dependence, of whicli he even seems 
to be proud. Rut all his views 
change vvi’li CVsar’s death. He has 
HOW' lust the only tihjeci of his at- 
tachment, and his character becomes 
dangerous in the highest degree. To 
submit to any other is impossible ; 
least of all to these conspirators, 
most of whom he despises. Of Bru- 
tus alone he has formed ahighesti- 
mate; but he does not love him, for 
the lofty virtue of the man has to 
him a repellent cflect; and towards 
Oassius he has now no other feel- 
ings than those which Ctesnr at first 
expresses, and which at that time he 
bad endeavoured to combat His 
oration to the people Is too generally 
admitted to be a masterpiece inca- 
pable of being surpassed, to require 
any detailed notice. It is^ the pat- 
tern of that eloquence which has no 
higher object in view than to per- 
suade the crowd ; but this object it 
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itsc^lf; lie loves “ibenanu' of honour 
more tbau he fears death,*” the pas- 
sionless calmness of his spirit is the 
result of n mental constitution which 
nothing mortal can agitate or un- 
hinge. Ilut he feels that in the 
troubled aMno^'phere of conspiracy, 
his pure mind cannot breathe, treely ; 
an<i the natural hunuiuity and ten- 
derness of his disposition are se- 
cretly at war with the stoical dog- 
mas of patriotism, l»y which ho en- 
deavours to steel liimself to the 
bloody deed in which he is about 
to be involvi'd. This native gen- 
tleness of disposition never for- 
sakes him ; even while his own heart 
is heavy with anxiety f*>r llic ap- 
proaching buttle, he can find time to 
bestow his care and sympathy upon 
the over-wearied Lucius. These very 
qualities, however, which render him 
HO amiable, unfit him for the 
nontparthe is condemned to take in 
the struggle ; even when he has 
drawn the swoid, he t'annot fling 
away the sc.il>hai(l ,• nor follow €>ut 
conspiracy iiilo all itsS bloody cini- 
eetjuences. lli'tice he ^ pares Antony, 
whose powers indeed lie misunder- 
starols and underrates, and falls at 
la^t the victim of his own mistaken 
Liimauity. 

The gloomy ('dssius, on the con- 
trary, is all energy and action— a 
man on wiio^e brow nature, with her 
o’vn hand, has writtim conspirator. 
81iakspi*are has somewhat fioUrned 
the, daik colouring of cruelty, \iii- 
dictivenf'S, and a\aii< {», witli winch 
PJutarcli has painted his cln, racier, 
but he iiirn a being of mixed 

and (piest oiaiile motives; iinpien- 
bive through his firmness and rafii- 
dity of decision, but repnlRive in Ids 
mental contormarmu as in his out- 
w'ard form ; ‘‘ a good hater,” but 
ficaretdy c^apable of loving or of 
being loved. Nothing in him is pure 
or unalloyed; envy and private re- 
venge mingle with, and pollute all 
his patriotism ; if he hates tyranny 
much, he hates Caesar more. Even 
while combating in the name of 
hherty, he can sell and mart his 
office “j for gold, while he refuses a 
hijpply to his dearest friend. His 
i^trentfth of mind and uncompromis- 
ing character gives him a strong in- 
llnence over others, but he feels the 
inferiority of his own nature and 
principles when compared with the 


purer mind of Brutus. Hence the 
superiority of the latter in the quar- 
rel scene, in which the parties seem 
to have changed characters ; where 
the gentle Brutus takes the high tone 
of com maud and reproach, while the 
once resolute and energetic Cassius 
feels his spirit rebuked, and after a 
brief struggle, acknowledges his 
error, and bends before the supre- 
macy of \ irtuc in the shape of his 
friend. • 

But we prattle something too 
wildly,” and are keeping our German 
commentators waiting rather too 
long, \^‘e now turn to our friend 
Horn, and shall begin by his obser- 
vations on the Homan ptvpU' as re- 
presented in this play. 

“ No one evc?r had a higher estimate 
of the /»cfv A than Shakspeare — no 
one a lower estimate of the pnpnhtrr ; 
1 mean that idle rabble that sw.'irios 
about the miirket-])lace — the lieart- 
lesK creatures wlui au* always gaping 
after something new ; prepared to- 
day to tnuiiph’ in tlie dust the o!>j»'eS 
<d their yestenbq s idolatry, il it can 
be done without lianger c^r diseorn* 
fort to Iheinsehes. This lahlile, 
Shakspeare ha^ frecpiently made iho 
subject of his satire. It would even 
appear that he had a singular plea- 
sure in so doing, partly from the 
feeling of just ( ontempt whieh it 
inspired, partly from the comic and 
amusing materiiiis il afl’orded. I’lio 
poet who llndei^rands bis aim so 
cleaily, may widl be allowed to in- 
dulge in a Mieer airainst those who 
know not llieir own minds or ohjects, 
** We are inti odured accordiimly to 
a iiurnerous cto\v<), glad to find any 
pretext lor com ei ting a working day 
into a holiday, and as they had for- 
merly shouted at Poumey’s chariot 
wheels in his i»roee»sion« Ihroueh 
the street'^, now equally pieparcd to 
greet with like acclariiuiions (hesar, 
from wdiose arrival they anticipate 
a still more brilliant spectacle. A- 
mong these a cobbler is iiarticulaiiy 
prominent, who excites by bis jcftts 
the hot and impatient Marcellos to 
still greater irritation, and there is 
something exceedingly amusing in 
this contest between one who has no 
time to spare, and another who has 
too much, and thanks the Gods when 
he is able in this way to get quit of 
it. Yet, amusing as it is/ this scene 
is also full of tragic meaning. We 
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B(?e the tiibuiieB Flavius atid Ma- 
rulltis, in the i'ulness of health and 
Btren^th, clad with all their ufhcia) 
dignity ; we hear them inveighing, 
thundering against this Roman rab- 
ble; and in tlie very next scene Fla- 
vius and Murtiilus can no longer 
vent their reproaches : both are^ nu 
imrv, * For pulling scarfs off Cte- 
sar’s images they have,’ as Casca 
drily says, * been put to silence.’ 
Tliis is the only funeral oration which 
is {»onuu!iced over the eloquent 
tribunes; at the fearful time when 
Ciesar is about to fall, and to be fol- 
lowed by a Rrutus and a Cassius, no 
time is left for a longer epitaph on 
such as Mariilltis and Fla\ius. 

“The manner in which the ^rahble- 
nient’ are repri“'ented as acting when 
Aiitony offers Cu'siir the crown, is 
just and characteristic. They are 
glad that (\*e^ar declineh it; but 
wlieii he falU dt>vvri senseU ss, and 
after wai (Is wlien he shows them his 
hart* hn*ast, seamed with scais, their 
symjuitliies aie roused, and they 
would no longer oppose him were 
h<* to bind his temples vvilli the dia- 
dem. His menial greatness they 
cannot couqiieliend ; hut wlieii he 
unfolds his ^c{lrred h(»sotii, and ad- 
dresses to ilojin a lew touching 
wolds, they all at once perceive that 
he is a great man, and not unworthy 
to he a king, 

Tliis scene, which is related by 
(^asca, leads to tlie still more impor- 
tant one *>f C’iesar's murder. \Mieu 
he falls, lear is the first feeling which 
seizes tlie crowd, and ih(*y lly, tldfdw- 
ing only of liieir own safely. Tlifm, 
recovering their coin))o**uie a little, 
and confiding in ilnir nmnhers, 
they demand saii>faclion, fiinl Rni- 
tus admits tiie justice of the de- 
mand, and decline*, his reiurniess to 
gi\t* them the satisfaction they ask. 
'^I'iie very offer seems to pioduce the 
desiied effect. A personfige so dig- 
nified HH Hrutu*(, has promised them 
satisfaction ; that is enough for 
them ; — hoir they are to be satisfied 
seems to them a matter of indiffer- 
ence, but not so to the noble Rrutus 
himself. He speaks in brief flashes, 
in pointed epigrams, and sometimes 
as if iu auticipation of the style of 
Seneca. The people are now* more 
than satisfied ; — it even requires ex- 
ertions on the part of Brutus to pro- 
cure a hearing tor Mark Antony* 


sooner, however, do we perceive 
that he is really to ho allowed to 
speak, than we anticipate that all 
the effect of the preceding speech 
will speedily be neutralized. He 
needs only to employ anotber and 
somewhat Asiatic manner, and wo 
say that he is in a fair way to pro- 
duce the impression at which he 
aims. Rut Antony’s object is not to 
make an impression for an hour, but 
for days ; the Homans must not only 
shout and rage, but act. If be can 
only hurry them now into some de- 
cisive step against Brutus, they are 
///.s' and Octavius’s; and their after 
conduct is at the command of him- 
self and his commonplace asso- 
ciate.” 

Of Antony’s own character Horn 
speaks eloquently and justly. “ An- 
tony is one of the most distiugiiislied 
characters wliich Shak^ipeare has 
drawn. The over abundance of his 
nature innkes him delight in the 
dangerous attempt to reconcile ex- 
tieiiies in thouglit and action. He is 
ra.sh and considerate, brave and lux- 
uiious ; he does not.fear death, but 
endeavours, while it lasts, to crowd 
enjoyments of every kind into this 
svvilily llreling existence. \Vhil 0 
Cresar lives, Antony’s dangerous dis- 
positions are little excited ; for (^'e- 
bar is a being for wliom he feels un- 
(pialified love and reverence, to 
whom he willingly bows ; and to- 
wards whom he stands in a sort of 
depcndiujce, of which he even seems 
to be proud. But all his view's 
change wi’h Cresar’s dea^h. He has 
now lost the only object of Lis at- 
taclnmuit, and his character becomes 
dangeioiAs in the highest degree. To 
hulunit to any other is impossible ; 
least of .'ill to these conspirators, 
mobt of whom he despises. Of Bru- 
tus alone he has formed a high esti- 
mate ; hut he does not love him, for 
the lofty virtue of the man has to 
him a repellent rfiect ; and tow'ards 
Casbius he has now no other feel- 
ings than those wdiich Ca*sar at first 
expresses, and which at that time he 
bad endeavoured to combat. His 
oration to the people is too generally 
admitted to be a masterpiece inca- 
pable of being surpassed, to require 
any detailed notice. It is the pat- 
tern of that eloquence which has no 
higher object in view than to per- 
suade the crowd ; but this object it 
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eftVicts in the higheRt deirree. Of true 
poetical cluqueuce we do not now 
bpeak ; Such wofild in the circuiii- 
RtaiiceK be out ol piace.** 

Thoiuh the ]tl:iy takes its name 
from f'iesar, and derives its interest 
from the consjdrut*-y agHiiist liim.and 
it»coii«e(jueiires, he has by no means 
been diawn with the same iiiiuute 
iini^hinlr, nor in the same spirit of 
h>ve a-i lirutus. The outlines are 
corn et, no doubt, so far as they t;o, 
but little of tbe inward man is le- 
\eaied to us; not unwisely perhaps 
as Slhikspeaie clearly did not wish 
that any ii\al should divide the in- 
terest and attachment we feel for 
the amiable Ihutus. “Here he is 
exhibited as sickly, irritable, ner- 
vous, neitber externally nor int4*r- 
nally free; but still retaining gran- 
deur enough to render him the cen- 
ttal point of the piece. iNatures 
such a*' bis, after a scene like that 
where iie (‘ndeavours to win over 
the jKMiple by tlie pretended decli- 
imiion 111 the crow'n, feel, as it were, 
pecijliaily riifid and fnizeii up, and 
ihorebfre the acute and suspicious 
remark on fat and lean men, in le- 
feicnee to Cassius, willi which he 
enters, i^i peifeetiy in character. So 
al?i<» the e vpvession of his own great- 
ness. 

• Ibit ] ff.ii' him not ; 

Vet H ifiv oaiiif* Wfi** ii ililr t«* 
i ji<.t Kimw Iht* III, to ] ,nJ|(*i$hI a^'oid 
*•>0 i s th.it •'paiv *’ 

Tile masterly scene with Calphur- 
nia and Uccius is exactly in ihe 
s'amff tone. ll:s belo\ed wife has 
had an ominous dieain, which, uni- 
ted with the many portents which 
have occurred, has excited her mind, 
and she implores hei hiisbatid not to 
go to the (yspitol. He combats her 
fears like a itornan hero— with calm 
dignided sentences — hut at la'-t,to be 
redeased from the importunity of the 
v^umuHt he yields for a moment. No 
BOODur, however, is he again brouglit 
in contact with a /nan (Decius), than 
he revolts at tlie thougiit of excusing 
bis absence by an untruth, and the 
nnly answer he returns is, that he 
u'i// not come. And even this reso- 
lution Itself he abandons, the mo- 
ment he hears from Uecius the more 
favoural>|e,arid, as he thinks, also the 
sounder interpretation of the dream. 
** His position in regard to the 


more distinguislied Romans is In- 
dicated in two words. He treats 
them politely, but they are little to 
him. That lie sliould know of the 
fever of Oaius Ligarius, need no 
more surprise us titan that Wallen- 
stein sliould be able to recollect the 
names of the privates in the regi- 
ment ot Pappenheim. To Antony, 
with whom he lias most in coiiiiiiou, 
lie addi<*sse8 a half friendly jest. 
His relation tf* Prutus is not here 
alluded to. 'Die poet has indeed 
taken care tliat we bhoiild know it 
from other sources ; but this was not 
the iiiomerit to awake our pity hy 
the thought. (Vsar is tiuiy trreat, 
but aUvaxs cimseious of his great- 
isess ; itiid there he ceases to be ami- 
able.” 

JShiik?i]>eare has introduced tlie 
name of C'icero in this play. And 
thoo::h no p;)ti in the ni‘iion or dia- 
li»gue is ashigtied to him, he is cha- 
vaeierised with Hincular ielieily 
by one ot tvvo aiitjsi(»nH in the 
.spee<dieS4d Htutus and (\issius llis 
\aiiity, Hbich would never altovir 
hint lo eiig;)::e in any thing wlieie 
he could not take ilif> lead and play 
the first part, is at once perceivetl hy 
Bnuiis, who objects to his being 
made privy to ihe cun‘'piiacy, on 
the ground 

'Pti.i* 111* will iM’xrr foMi'iV' iiny ibiog 
7'b-tl olht*r ” 

Another pas^i^g observation of Cas- 
ca <m bis I'bai Hi ler, is thus al- 
luded to by Horn. “ U is utiques- 
tioxmbly a task ol dillicuhy to de- 
pict in a diamatic wotk eminent 
men where they are but subsidiary 
perAonuires, and where little or no 
space can behfl’ordi‘d ibein. YelW’C 
atrk, and justly, that tbe poet shall 
cliarucieiise them even in this li- 
mited space, since lie has introduced 
their name.'x. How has .Shakspearc 
executed the ta^k in this iustatice ? 
(Jasca is relating the movement 
among the Patricians and the popu- 
lace, which had been produced by 
Antony’s ofl’er of the crown, and 
('mMu's rejection </f it. Pew rno- 
meuin in Roman history appear so in- 
teresting as this ; and Cassius's ques- 
tion how Ciceio took it, is a natural 
one, 'I’Jie answer, ‘ He spoke Greek,' 
gives us the complete character of 
C/icero in three words. Ho has not 
strength of mind to take a decided 
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part befori* Uie iinpulKC is given ; he 
will mil even express a decided and 
geueially iutelliginle opinion — that 
he may h ave hiinself uidVlteied to 
acl, when things hhall )tH\e moulded 
themselves iiiio a scimevvhat clearer 
shape. 'I'iieie it* less of ciivvardice 
than of a ctiurlly reserve alioiit him. 
To the com in on people, he does not 
choose to speak, nor lias lie any 
wish lobe understood by siicli whim- 
sical kniehts ns (’a«ra! If Shak- 
speare could have read and studied 
tlie whole vvoiks of (’icero, and all 
the jinlinnentH which have heen pass- 
ed ill reyfiid to him, he could not 
have selected a more characteiistic 
mode of descripiion than these 
word"', ‘lie spoke Greek/ 

‘‘ ('asca is a character forcibly 
drawn w ilh a few features. He lias 
a siroug, ruLTSTcd natiiii*, which has 
displaced its stienuth with more 
than conmion force in the days of 
youtli. Jlui llie world soon becomes 
too narrow for his wi<ie btain, and 
he cannot find in il what he had met 
will* in his own heart and head, or 
ill tlu‘ cieations of poetry. He had 
flatteied liims*'lf, that without much 
trouble he should rise to einiuence, 
but he has heen unsiu'cessful ; and 
while (‘a*sar all in all, and Hrulun 
and (,'assiuH the ol>jects of general 
Jov<‘ oi udmiiation, he is still es- 
teemed as lOfthiiiiT inoie than a tole- 
jaldy guild soldier, <»f which the 
Mate has ihousandsS. Whether he is 
areal ii'puhlican maybe doubted; 
at leas^l, compared with lirutus and 
Cassiuh, he certainly is not. But he 
hales Ciesar's arbitrary power; and, 
indeed, llie man himself, who has 
thus risen so liigh him— a 

feeling which is iiiin^led witli envy, 
and renders him cunning and do- 
ceiifui.” 

If, in general, the dramaiic por- 
traits of the men of nntiejuity have 
been failures, tliia is still more true 
in regard to llie w'omeii. One otit- 
Jtne, "stereotyped, us it w^ere, Mif« 
ficea for all. 'I’liej' are all liero- 
ines, and ixithing but heroines; 
and as ibeir beroism generally ex- 
liules ill words, and not in actions, 
tbeie is, in general, someibiug ai- 
most comic iu their effect. 

** *Shakspeare,'’ says Horn, has 
portrayed hia Homan w^omen In their 
true relation as such. He has not at- 
tempted to invest them with the ro- 


mantic variety of character which mo- 
dern times have bestowed; but, with- 
in their limited splieie, they have 
been more richly endowed by him 
than by any other poet. Tin ir \ ii tue 
consists iu conjugal love, thlelity, 
prhlK in the iiiteinal and external 
dignity of their iiiisbauds, nntl pa- 
tiioiism. With what art he could 
combine these simple traits of cha- 
racter, and distinguish their sha(]es 
iu diireretit individuals, his Homan 
plays affuid the cornpletest proof- 
In this play we meet with two wo- 
men, Galphuriiia and Portia, both 
resembling each other in that en- 
grossing attachment to their hus- 
bands, on whicli Uie characters 
rest; and yet what a dilTerence do 
we perceive in them! ( alphurnia 
lives only in (Cesar’s life ; tor this 
she watches day and nigbt. His 
renown is a subject of pleasure 
to her, but also of c are ; he has 
altnoHt too much of it ; and now 
biie would retain him — her husband 
— wholly to herself; he must labour 
no more, for he has iabour<*d but too 
inucli already; she would liave him 
spare himself, that he may be spared 
for her. She loves him not as a 
liiishand only; she treats him as a 
mother w'ould her child, or as a len- 
der wife would tend a once great, 
hut now sickly husband/' — “ Portia 
i« conceived in a higher style. Her 
love for Brutus is not only deeper 
but stronger; and she comprehends 
his whole greatness and ainiahility. 
.She is ('alo’s daughter, and endowed 
with all the stiengili of mind of 
which a Homan republican was ca- 
pable ; blit she is also a woman — a 
tender-loving and anxious w'oman. 
In the scene wit!* Lucius, (Act ii. a. 
4, ) hcM* feminine <*l»aracter appears 
in all its nc'tr/fa, wliere her anxiety, 
which site is constauily afraid of be- 
traying, goes fo far that she ima- 
gin(*s tiie boy has heard her whisper- 
ed wish for Brutus s success; and 
then withthenaturaicuniiingand rea- 
diness of a woman, adds, as if in ex- 
planation to him, “ Brutus liath a suit 
which Cuisar will not grant/* All 
this, however, every one will readily 
perceive fur himself; we may be 
periiiiued only to direct attention 
to that which gives the charac- 
ter its peculiar form and value— Ua 
wonderful blending of the great and 
lovely— of courage, siaiplictty, and 
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womanly anxiety. All these quali- 
lies might indeed have been placed 
aide by side by a poet of only mode- 
rate talent; but to unite them dpa- 
micallr^ as they are here united, 
only the power of a truly great poet 
could eftect.” 

We had intended to sa)" something 
on the sequel to Julius Ciesar, An- 
tony and (.’Jeopatra,— a play also of 
extraordinary pc»wer, though far less 
generally known to English readers 


[May, 

than the two others to which we 
hare alluded, for the truth is, that 
our acquaintance with Shakspeave 
can scarcely be said to extend be- 
yond his acting plays, of which An- 
tony and Cleopatra has never been 
one,— but to do it justice, our re- 
marks would extend beyond the 
space we can afford ; — and here, 
therefore, for the present, we think 
it better to drop the curtain. 


Vcmocracff in America, 


DEMOCnArV IS AMEIIH’A. 


r.Y MONS. ALEXIS 

Perhaps there is no subject on 
which men in Europe arc so univer- 
sally ignorant, or in which they ex- 
pect to possess more krn»wledire, 
than on the democratic institutions 
of America, "riiese are hy the one 
party proposed as models to which 
ail European societies should forili- 
with and suddenly conform, and l»y 
the other held up as carrying in their 
very seeds the elements oflheir fu- 
ture and not distant desfriiction. 
The one set of politicians see only 
the weakness of these institutions, 
as resulting from the absoluu* sove- 
reignty of the people on which they 
are suppo'^ed, and righilj*, to be ba- 
sed, ami their antagonists look upon 
tliern as an abstract idea of liberty, 
puttothi! experiment, and crowned 
with success. Jiut to whichever of 
tliP.sfMuews UP maybe inclined to 
give our adhesion, we must notice, 
iirst, that they seem to us both of 
them to bear within them a false sis- 
Bumptioii, tiz. that society in Ame- 
rica has been built upon some theo- 
ry : for reasoners, contsidering state 
organizations as wholes, and finding 
theories in them, by a common mis- 
take regard them as resulting there- 
from. "This is a delusion which the 
miqd, engrossed by the totality of a 
work completed, fre(|uently puts 
upon itself. It considers a social 
edifice as it would a house, and re- 
fers at once from the structure to 
the architect, to bis plans, his mea- 
surements, bis rule, and his compass. 
But if we would draw correct con- 
sequences, we should completely 
reverse the mode of proceeding, and 
analyze govemments not in their 
finished states, and as the result of 
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phnis, but in their beginnings and 
growing details, and as the result of 
prrulinntii %. If this were done, the 
gross deceptions which spring from 
invidious compaiisons heiw(‘eti state 
and state w'ould fall to the ground, 
and each would see that in its jneu- 
liar self resided its juruhar sources 
of amelioration and wellbeing: for 
to reason justly from one subject to 
another, one must discover ajairih/ 
betwixt them, and it is known that 
between two great calculaiionH, an 
almost imperceptible fractional dif- 
ference in any part of the one will 
give a result immensely different 
to their totals. A Jusf comparison 
then between nation and nation, with 
a view to proposing (me, in any sin- 
gular particular, as a model for the 
other, may be pronounced impos- 
sible. Ihe inhabitants of Mexico, 
a people bearing a great social re- 
scmbl-mce to the .Vmericans, lately 
atlempiecl to naturalize, in their own 
country, tin* federal in.stitiitions of 
their neighbours, and the experiment 
failed nioht ('omplotely. But even 
supposing a parity in aM other things 
(ivhich Hupp(»sition here involves a 
contradiction), there never can be a 
parity between ftrea and growth. 
Not, however, to prolong this argu- 
ment, which might lead us too far, 
we will conclude it, by declaring 
our thorough conviction that the 
habit which nations have got of look- 
ing out of themnehm for reforms, has 
occasioned more disorder and mis- 
government (for they reciprocally 
produce each other) than all other 
causes put together. 

We have thought it well to pre- 
face what we have to say of the ad- 
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mirabie work before us by the fore« 
going observations, as they appear 
to us to separate our Bui>ject — as it 
ought to ])e separated— from all the 
foreign associations, prejudices, and 
perversions with which it is often- 
times mixed up, and which distort 
the judgment as much in its views of 
America, as in its views of Europe. 

Mons. de Tocfiueville begins bis 
work by describing the religious 
cliaractcr of the first English set- 
tlers in the New World, and, what 
is Jiighly gratifying in a Frenchman, 
he seems to attribute to the scrip- 
tural [»iety which marked all their 
proceiHlings, and which their pos- 
terity yet retain, much of the pro- 
sperity which the United States have 
tuijoyed. But he appears to think 
that these happy consequences would 
have attended the conscientious ob- 
Hervaii(‘e> of any worship, or at least 
he points out no distinclioiis to be 
made on the subject. We must add, 
therefore, for him, that the Pro- 
testant refoimed worship alone, in 
all the experimice of liistory, has 
been favoura!)le to, or, to speak more 
correctly and forcibly, the mother of 
civil liberty. That all other religious 
doctrines and riles have ever been 
degrading and enslaving, and that 
even when the yoke of these Las 
been broken ufl'and cast away, eman- 
cipation from them has not been free- 
dom, but merely a ruinous brndiimj 
out of hounth^ as bad or worse tlian 
the superstitious thraldom which 
preceded it. We will now give some 
extracts from the journal ol Nathaniel 
Morton, one of the first settlers, and 
we feel persuaded that the fervent 
scriptural piety and wisdom that they 
breathe, will refresh the spirits of 
our readers, as it has done our own. 
It must really be delightful and (if 
they so take it) fertile iu ])rofit for 
a nation to trace their origin to such 
a godly patriarch as this Nathaniel 
Morton, and it must be a very per- 
verted moral taste that would prefer 
the glory of a t’sesar. 

** 1 have always thought,'’ says the 
venerable patriarcli, .from whose 
New England Memorial we are <ix- 
tracting, ** that it was a sacred duty 
for us who hare received such nume- 
rous and memorable testimonies of 
ihe divine goodness in tiie establish- 
ment of this colony, to perpetuate 
the memory of this work iu writing. 


that which we have seen, and that 
which has been delivered down to 
us by our fathers, we ought to trans- 
mit to our chlidren, that the genera- 
tions to come may learn to praise the 
Lord, and preserve constantly the 
recollection of his wonderful works.” 
After this exordium, the Memorial 
describes the departure of the emi- 
grants. In til is manner,” it con- 
tinues, ** they quitted this city (D^lft 
llaieft), which had been to them a 
place of repose. Nevertheless they 
were calm, for they knew that they 
were strangers and pilgrims here 
below. Finally, they arrived at the 
port where the vessel was in wait- 
ing for them. A great number of 
their friends who could not go with 
them, had accompanied them thus 
far. The night passed without sleep, 
in effusions of affection, in pious dis- 
courses, iu expressions full of true 
Christian tenderness. Tl»e next day 
they went on board; their friends 
still followed them, then were heard 
on all sides violent sobbings, tears 
were in all eyes, aud the Jong and 
renewed embracings and ardent 
prayers between those deparliugand 
thu&>e left beliind moved even stran- 
gers. The signal for sailing being 
given, they fell on their knees, and 
their pastor raising bis eyes full of 
tears to heaven, recommended them 
to the compassion of the Lord. They 
then took leave of each other, and 
pronounced a farewell, which to 
many of them W'as eternal." 

^Ve must give one more extract, 
which describes the arrival of the 
emigrants in America. 

“ They had now passed the vast 
ocean, and reached their destina- 
tion; but there were no friends 
to receive them, no habitation to of- 
fer them protection ; it was mid-win- 
ter, and those who know our climate 
know the severity of that season, and 
what furious hurricanes desolate the 
coasts. In this season it is didicult 
to traverse known countries, much 
more so to form an establishment in 
newaud unfrequented tracts. Around 
them spread an hideous desert, full 
of animals aud savage men,^ whose 
number and degree of ferocity was 
unknown. The earth was frozen, 
and the soil covered witli forests 
and thickets. Every thing had a 
wild aspect. Behind them^ nothing 
was to be seen, but the immense 
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ocean which separated them from 
the ciulized world; and to find a 
little liope and peace, they could on- 
ly turn their eyes to heaven, from 
wheiice came their help!*’ How 
much more beautiful, touching and 
sublime, la this simple record of real 
facts, than nil the imagination of 
Virgi! could supply him with, when 
recouu liner the voyage and adven- 
tures of Eneas, which were under- 
gone in order “ Jiomnnum comim' 
oeo^?w,”and yet the imaginary and 
real history run almost parallel. 

After having given this account of 
the iniro(lucii»»n of the relit^Mous s|>i- 
rit into AiiUMica, Mons. de Torque* 
ville prorccds to examine the politi- 
cal constitution of that country, to 
which his whole work is devoted, 
and in tracing this to its cradle, his 
cyb first fixes on the townships, or 
communes, as he calls them, ot the 
I nited States, in which he discerns 
the germs, not only of American, but 
of all modern liberty; and in truth, 
a glance over hi’*t<iry will show us 
th-^t it was to towii’^hips or indej;etid- 
ent cities, that Italy and the Low 
Countries owed their fi eedom and 

? rospprity in the middle ages. 

ranee also, duriiur the period ot the? 
llugonot war, hid tair for the attain- 
ment of permanent civil rights, by 
the same means. Switzerland hai, 
excepting short intervals, ever main- 
tained through her free cities, an in- 
terior domestic liberty; and Eng- 
land, without her civic franchises 
and provincial administrations, to 
W'hich may be added as emanating 
therefrom, her corporations and 
commercial associations, could never 
have grown into such a stupendous 
fabric tor tlie residence of fiee men, 
as she has done. In the edifice of 
social freedom there are many man- 
aioDB, but the one on which they all 
depend is that of commerce or city 
liberties, hi America, liowever, this 
species of institution is of more im- 
portance than any where else, for 
there it constitutes i/ie only centre of 
o}der. Other and higher authorities 
seem not to have grown out of it, but 
to have been dtUrytted from it. Be* 
yond the township all is agitation, 
confusion, violence, and constant 
change ; society seems to be brought 
to tlie brink of dissolution ; but in 
the very height of each Crisis every 
ttwtt falls back upon his city, town, 


or hamlet, and there recognises an 
autliority of which he individually 
form.s a constituent part, and is an 
administrator, and he obeys, and the 
danger passes off as if by magic. 
Mons. de Tocqueville observes of 
this institution which has such ad- 
mii able virtue to hinder disorgani- 
zation when all things else tend to 
it, that tliere is none less creatable 
by guvemments, or that baffle more 
legiHlative enactments. 

The liberty of towns,” he says, 
** escapes, as it were, the efft*rts <»f 
man. Rarely is it created. It is 
born spoutaiieously. It springs out 
of a society half barb.iitjus. It is 
cotisolidatioii by the coiistaut artioti 
of laws and maimers —by ciirutn* 
stances out of nil human control, 
and eHpt*ciaIly by time. Of all the 
nations of the i 'unh u at of Kur«>pe, 
there is not one which umlc!v.taiids 
this liberty. Nevertheless it is in it 
that resides tlie strength ot n free, 
people. It to general hl»cf ty what 
preparatory m IiooIs arc* to science. 
Witlioii! it, a p>*oj>!e may give them- 
selves a free irouMiiment, hut cannot 
possess the ''pirit of freedom. Tem- 
porary pas?*iojjH, lire interests f»f a 
moment, or chance, may give them 
the exterior fortns of independence, 
hut despotjsjn, driven min the core, 
will, Sooner or Ulcr, reappear upon 
the .surla«‘e ” 

Thus we see. that freechuii natur- 
ally irrows out oftlic //of States, 
not from the speculaitve wisdom, 
but from the simple, wants of men ; 
and to this remark the b'ssons of 
history vidil teach us to add, that 
when the natural action of ihese 
wants have hei*n frustrated, or that 
men rebel hi mere wautonii(*«s, so 
that speculative wisdom or theories 
come to usurp their place, the result 
aimed at is never attained. There 
U then a disproportion betvveeu men 
and their aims. Men belong to an 
advanced generation, and the things 
aimed at exist not at all, and to have 
an exishMice, they must have an 
infancy^ tt'hich, to a race centuries 
old, would be preposterous ; never- 
theless, if they are to be, they must 
begin at their beginning. They 
must first exist in their primitive 
state, and then grow Mp^thronyh ages, 
into their maturity. It is in vain to 
attempt to force them. Man cannot 
have them all at once matured^ to suit 
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)ii» own aclvancrd growth, by the 
sheer power of his will. The spirits 
he invokes will not obey him. (iod, 
they say, we know, and providence 
we know, hut who are y4i« that we 
should do at your bidding, and in a 
moment, what CJod and providence 
give us centuries to act'ompiish — 
and they tear him to pi<‘<‘es. To re- 
turn, however, from this dj(n‘(*»»ion, 
if it deserves i<» be called so, city and 
provincial liberties constitute, ac- 
cording to the true doctrine of the 
work before us, nt/ aHzatn^n of 
power, and die abveuce of tbese, or 
the absorption of all nfiminialnitwe 
lunctioiiH by the head of a Stale, 
n nfralizaiiau i and on ibis distinc- 
tion— whilst lie regards a Injistutiw 
and centfalizilimi as indis- 

pensable — Mtuisienr de Toc<jueville 
has made it < lear, that the great dif- 
ference between despotii* and free 
goiernmenls exiht; but he considers 
the ci\ic liberties of Kn^dand to be 
under better reguUlion than ibose of 
America, for the latter, he observes, 
are almost completely separated 
from all Stat^ control, an<I to a 
stranger present the aspet't, and are 
someiimes attentied witli, the real 
evils of anarchy; and he sees not 
U'hy, as in the motlier country, they 
should not, withotit encroaching on 
their free opeialimis v^iihiii their 
sphere, be subordinate and auxiliary 
to a :i‘enern] centre of adininlsiratioii. 
On ibis subject be makes the follow- 
ing Kti iking observations, some t^f 
wbicb apply to America, and others 
t4» France. 

“ For liie rest/' be says, “ 1 am 
convinced that tliere are no nations 
more exposed to tall uiidtr the yoke 
of administrative centrali^tation (the 
great stitler of libel fyj, than those 
whose government is democratic. 
The p<M‘manent tendency of such 
nations is to concentrate all the exe- 
cutive authority in llie. hands of one 
power wideh directly represents the 
people, because beyond this power 
there is nothing but the mass of in- 
dividuals all equal. But when this 
power is invested with all tlie attri- 
butes of government, it is almost in- 
evitable that it should strive to pos- 
sess ilself of all the deuile of admi- 
nistraiion, and, in the long run, it 
will hardly want the means and tbe 
opportunity. France has itself fui^ 
nished an example of this. In the 
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French Revolution, two Movements 
took place, the one favourable to 
liberty, the other favourable to des- 
potism, for the IleA’oliition acted at 
the same time against royalty and 
the ])rov inrial institutions. It stiuck 
whh indisertminate hosiiiiiy all 
whicJ] had preceded its absolute 
power, and all which mitigated its 
rigour; it was at the same time re- 
publican and centralizing. This 
double character of the Ficncji 
Revolution has been seized upon 
with alacrity by the lovers of abso- 
lute ])ow'er. VVhen you see them 
defending an administrative centrali- 
zition, you may think they are la- 
bouring in the cause of despotism; 
— no sui h thing. They are defend- 
ing one of the great conquests of the 
Revolution. in this manner, it is 
easy to be the disguised minister of 
tyranny, and the avnw^ed champion 
of libtM’ty at the same time.” The 
inference to be drawn from this last 
observathm is, that Fiance is at the 
present day farther removed from 
the^ acijuisition of civil lil^rry, than 
she was in the time of Louis XIV. 
7'he despotism was then merely in 
the man or the monaiThy ; it is now 
rooted in the very soil by Uiis system 
of centralization. This, however, 
belongs not to our present subject. 
To return. * 

A first supptficial view of the 
American constitution strikes a dis- 
tant beholder as simplicity itself. 
Not only can he discover no other 
element of power than the popular 
one, but he sech even this carried to 
its iitm<»st extent by univeissl suf- 
frage. 'I here seems nothing to break 
the unity and directness of its ope- 
ration. As he examines, however, 
more closely, this simplicity and 
unity altogether vanish. He sees, 
that'althuugh the element of social 
order is, in its generic apptdlation 
(if we may use the word), but one, 
it is so divided and subdivided into 
numerous centres of action, that It 
operates from its several circles 
upon itself, as though it were many^ 
and in this respect anstvers the same 
ends that mixed forms do in fCtigland. 
He w»es, first, the townships of which 
we have spoken, then the counties, 
tlien the states at the bead of these ; 
then that these states are twenty four 
in number, differing in climates and 
in interests, and then the general go- 
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rernment the federal uniob reprs- 
aeating id external afTairs tbe com- 
bined whole} and arbitrating in inter- 
nal mi^tera between twenty- four 
independent nations. He now per- 
ceives that what he mistook for a 
simple^ if In fact the most complimttd 
governinent that has ever existed 
upon tbe face of the earth* The po- 
pular will, he sees«*tlie greht sove- 
reign—has broken up itsownaotion 
into a multUuda of partlUonSf in 
order to counteract its headlong ten- 
dencies* It is every where, he ob- 
serves, manifested in its full violen^ 
snd every where checked in its mid- 
career, by the complex organiasation 
it has ^ven itself* I'iotwithatan^* 
ing this, however (which eur space 
will merely suffer us to allude to 
without illustrating), M. de Torque- 
ville shows that the permanent 
safety of the American constitution— 
from the very nature of a democracy, 
and still more of a federal democracy 
— is very precarious. lie shows, 
first, that tlie great cementing nation- 
al power rests upon a mere /icUon. 
The union, considered abstractly, is 
nothiug. It has neither mateiial 
force nor material possessions, and 
yet by the exercise ol the metaphysi- 
cal right with which it is endowed, it 
has to rule over and adjust the con- 
flictingintereetHof twenty-fourdillcr- 
ent people. For this purpose, its 
great, we may say oidi/, instrumezic, 
is a supreme court of judicature, 
appointed by the President, inde- 
pendent and irresponsible. It is 
true this court is nominally institu- 
ted to lake cognizance only of fede- 
ral ijuestions. But wo must mark 
.well, that with it resides the compe- 
tence to pronounce fr/iot arv federal 
fjue^tions, and it is thus brought into 
constaitt collision with the several 
>le^&laiure8 of the separate states, 
ann impairs materially their inde- 
^pendence. It has even already in- 
terfered with their domestic legisla- 
tion, aa in the instance of the federal 
^dfMcree, making it illegal to annul 
the obligation of contracts, and in 
aniHhtr ^deolariDg that no law shall 
have a rotroaotive effect. Besides 
lids, almoStaiktuestionsof commerce 
may. bo cohoi4bre|I federal ; and as it 
is next lo io^ssibla that the sepa- 
ralb should not .have peculiar 
bulgecl» the supreme 


court may thus meddle with and re- 
gulate kiuiUers in which the iiiost 
essential and daily Intlirests of a 
mercanllle populationare concerned, 
and, in this manner, wrest from them 
gradually their independence in its 
most important heayiog* Now, it is 
hard to believe that ws court, so 
despotically endowed — thougli it 
may not at present act despotically 
—will not, when the American states , 
shali have grown up to their full ' 
proportions, and shall present strong- 
er contrasts in ioterests and charac- 
ter than they do now, find occasion 
so to inte^ose its authority between 
them, as either to absorb all power in 
itself, or— what is mtnre pro- 

duce such a convulsion among rival 
interests, as will bring about its own 
destruction, and — by"a natural con- 
sequence — tlic dissolution of the 
unmn, of which it forms the chief 
bond. But wheilier this will happen 
or not, it is certain at least that there 
exists, in the heart of the rno^t com- 
plete democracy the world has ever 
seeu, an authority more unlimited 
au<l uiidefitjiM), and that may become, 
from its attributes, more all-pervad- 
ing and aibabsorbiiig than has ever 
grown out of any other form of go- 
%crnrnent. On this subject, .Monsieur 
de Toc({ueviil(^ makes the following 
observations : — 

“ ill the hands of the seven federal 
judges, are committfd constantly, 
the peace, the prosperity, the very 
existence of the union. Leave them 
out, and tlie consiicutioii is a dead 
letter; it is to them that the execu- 
tive power appeals to reshit tlie en- 
croachments of the legUlaiive body, 
to them the legislature addresses 
itself for defence against the enter- 
prises of the executive power; to 
them the union looks to enforce the 
obedience of the states ; to them the 
states to repel the exaggerated pre- 
tensions of the union ; to them the 
public interest appeals against pri- 
vate interest ; to them the spirit of 
conservation against democratic 
instability. Their power is immense, 
but it is a power of opinion. They 
are alf potent as long as the people 
yield obedience to the law; out 
their power ceases as soon as the 
law is despised. Now, the power of 
pinion is that which Is the most 
ailBcult to exercise, because it is 



Impossible to 6t exactly its Jimita. felt^ £edb staia isinluelfsufieiap't 
It is often as dangerous WLgo be- for itself. The grand usiUty of tbd 
yond, as to fall below it. union is one tbet eontempUtes oidy 

The federal judges should be distant dangers ond emergencies not 
not Otxfy good ciiiaens, honest and to be foreseen; its monody irfen« 
enlightened men, which all msgist^ ternal affairs ^red it no predoasW 
trates should be, but they should nance, because these ere insignlg- 
besides he statesmen, men capable cant. Its existence an a balance of 
of discerning the spirit of the time, power, and a ch^k upon the odier 
of enoounterii^ obstacles thst may states, is, naturally^ b> thedemeem- 
be overcome, and of yielding te the tic spirit conside^ radier as an 
current, when It would •otherwise evil than a good ; and the only oe& 
sweep away, with their own author sibfe benefit which results from Its 
rity, the sovereignty of the union, existence, in ordinary times, c<mslst8 
anti the doiuinibu ot the lawa in its forming many nations intoone^ 

** The preiililent may fall into and thus excluding witjional enmities 
error, and yet the staio not suffer, from the soil, which would otherwise 
b^H^ause the power of the president most assuredly have grown up, and 
is limited; the C/ongretB may err, and averting the vexatious impediment 
the union not perish, because beyond to eommerce, which would arise 
tlie Congress is the electoral body, from the necessity of guarding every 
which may change its spirit by frontier with a line of custom-houses, 
changing its members, liut if the But this benefit, great as His, is of a 
supreme court should ever be com* negative kind, and of such kind 
posed of iinprmlciit men, the confe-" would the states desire the power of 
deration would have to fear coiiiplete the federal government to be* They 
anarchy, or a chil war. wish it to exist but not .to be felt. 

** For the rest, let us not deceive The moment it makes itself active, 
ourselves; the original cause of daa« it is considered as an enemy; and 
gcr h not iu the coiiatitutiuu of the the general advantage which resides 
tribunal, but in tlie nature of federal with it, weighs not for a moment 
gciveriitnents. VVe have already seen against the i>articular Interest it may 
that no where is a strong judicial run counter to. Thus, on the ques- 
})ower so iieceshary as iu conlede- tion of the tariff, the state pf South 
rated slates. But this necessity Carolina, with arms In its. hands, 
imposes the obligation of giving it made the general Congress rescind 
great extentand complete indepeud- its own resolutions, and at tli0 same 
euce. Yet the more a power is time promulgated the nidi^tnp doc- 
e Mended and iudepeiideiit, the trines which, if acted on, would corn- 
greater is the danger tiiat results pletely dissolve the union. ,But be- 
troiJi its abuse. The origin of the sides the weakness which it exhibits, 
danger is not in the constitution of whenever brought face to face with 
this' power, but in the constitution any single state, there are .many 
of the state w'hich makes such a other reasons to show, we think, that 
power necessary.’* the federal government is not made 

We liave now shown, W'e think, for permanence ; for how can per- 
that the very functions of the fede- manence be established on constant 
ral union may lead to its ruin, but it fiiictuaiion ? The government of 
is mud) more likely, w'e believe, to each state may endure, because 
perish from not daring to put forth each has a bend of union in itself, 
these f unctions than by their abuse ; and thei^Bfbre there is no dgnger of 
it is certain, at least, that hitherto its its falUug to pieces; but the* federal 
authority has been on the decline, union is not one but twenty-four, 
ami not on the increase. Whilst the and these twenty-four not atahlo 
states indeed were weak, their po- uj^ch^nging societies, whose, in^« 
pulation small, and a common dan- e^ts may be adjusted hf a preiwu^ 
ger threatened their existence from lated system^ but aqdeiies vj^ryinif' 
without, the federal government was yearly in th^iv popuWkms, 
strong ik'cause a common centre of sources, oharacterSf nod roijpo^ve 
action, and a regulating po werin the bearings. These 4woO|y'‘fojar' JgW 
different commonwealths watf wanted, out of lhirteeiu.«»do^t«t w lWW* 
This want, however, is no longer four may probably, gtowiorljf* Sul 
VOL. xxxvii. MO. ccxxxy. fi ff 
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as their number jfrows, so does the 
precariousness or the union. Wash- 
ington was originally at the centre 
of the confederated states, it is now 
at their extremity. TJie Mississippi 
was at that time a nearly uuinliabited 
country, whereas, within foity years 
its population has increased thirty- 
fold, wiiilst the population of other 
states has only had a threefold in- 
crease. This, as well as its situation, 
fertility, and commercial resources, 
points it out as inevitably to become 
tlie central point of the federal go- 
vernment, but its inhabitants are 
rude and uncivilized in comparison 
with those of the other states of 
the union, and tlierefore unfit to 
have the predominance. The in- 
habitants of the south also, where 
slavery prevails, exhibit a broadly 
marked distinction of character 
from those of the north. liesides 
this, some states have increased 
immensely in wealth and numbers, 
whilst others have decreased, ^'ir- 
giniahad fornieily thirty-three mem- 
bers at Congress; it has now only 
twenty-one. New York liad, in the 
year l/Ot*, but ten ; it has now forty. 
These foity might, if they chose?, 
perhaps give tlib law to the whole 
Congress. To sum up our argument, 
we believe that it is utterly impos- 
sible any durable union should he 
established on so shifting a founda- 
tion, or tiiat a power, whose force is 
merely oue of (mark, it is a 

common object of jealous hu^picion 
u'cti iWii ), should so unite ail dis- 
senting opinions in its own favour, 
as to produce concord and unanimity 
between a multitude of independent 
nations, comparatively strong and 
weak, rich and poor, prosperous and 
declining. We look indeed upon the 

f overnment of the federal union to 
e nothing more than a great scaf- 
folding, to subsist till the building 
of a great house is finished— the 
great continent of the new w'<»iid 
peopled, cultivated, and colonized. 
It answers the providential purpose 
at present of preventing the work- 
men falling out among themselves, 
and of destroying each other, instead 
of prosecuting the great w'oik for 
which the junction of all their hands 
is required. But when this great end 
shall be accomplished; i^hen the sen- 
timent of mutual weakness in which 
the confederation arose shall be 


succeeded by a sense of separate 
strength and sufiiciency; when the 
one ohjffiL t and character, which as- 
sociated all together, shall give place 
to broad contrasts and iuterests the 
most antagouUtick, w^e cannot be- 
lieve that the union can continue to 
exist. We are quite unable to dis- 
cover what will then be the ont? uni- 
versal cementing interest. Even at 
present the states appear to us to be 
rather conjoined than united. 

\A'e have devoted so much space 
to the coiihidenuion of the feueral 
government — which, in the present 
phasis of American society, is the 
only institution of which any thing 
can with a hIiow of probability be 
predicated — that we have left our- 
selves but a very narrow limit to 
advert to what we would further 
\vi>h to notice in the admirable work 
before us. We must therefore he 
brief, and confine ourseltes to one 
topic only out of the many that are 
spread so invitingly before uh ; and 
<»f these, the question, whether or 
not, with reference to America, a 
pure democracy be capable of dura- 
bility f appears to us to admit of the 
coucisest solution. Tiie constitution 
of tlic, United States is generally in- 
stanced as a }>roof, that this form 
of govern me lit, if not the best, U at 
least a pt unanentli/ practical one. 
Now we must say, that our studies 
of this corihtitiitioD itseU ha\e led us 
inoio forcibly to the opposite con- 
clusion than all oth(*r arguments put 
ttigether. In the first place, how- 
evx'F, we are willing to confess Oiat 
democracy has hithc^rto been for 
America, taking its good with its i), 
perhaps the best species of govern- 
ment she could have adopted. And 
why y Because the whole population 
of the country has consisted solely 
of o»€ itidfisinoiffi ciasit. Manual and 
mercantile labour have been the only 
thhiga to be represented, and the 
former In a degree much predoud* 
nant over the latter. Jfands have 
been alone wanted, and tlHsrefore 
hands alone counted ; and although 
other wants begin to arise now, we 
aie not sure that, whilst the great 
task of the inhabitants of the United 
States is to clear, cultivate, people^ 
and colonize the soil, the govern- 
ment, which has the least control in 
it, and leaves men most at large in 
their enterprises, will not be (be 
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most advantageous. Men in large 
apacefi, jostle not agaioRt each other, 
eapeciaily when their work is a com- 
mon one, their interuHt a common 
one, and there is room for them all. 
Industry and enterprise, with vast 
uiiorcupie<l fields before them, may 
be almost left to themselves. Local 
regulations,— which the Americans 
possess in tlieir tijwuahipft^ and which 
constitute really their only vlficthre 
governmeiu — is nearly all that is 
wanted. Tlie more liiiclwcked they 
are in oth«T respects the belter. 
Nuitiftna alone in this case ought to 
be I epn »ented,bi‘caiise iiumhi iH con- 
btitiite the great desideratum. Hut 
when the gieai woik of Inuttls shall 
be completed, htunh will Jose tlieir 
juedomiuating value; when the all 
absorbing necessity of siamal 
dnisfn} simll be abait^d, and it conti- 
nues no liuiger to resolve nil classes 
of society into im * , many distinctions, 
as yet hardly known, and ali con- 
nected with or arising fiom inUHcc^ 
fwtl sufu nuriff/y will emerge. Tho 
(piestioii then will be, siiall ail these 
yield ilie political arena completely 
to a iMiinerica) majority r lliiberlo 
lliis has, in the fullest sense, happen- 
ed. Iti the late question of the bank, 
the mercantile lutereHt, allbough it 
is not widiout a Hliare of represen- 
tatioH and means of aeif defence, 
was entirely Kacrlticed — to that of 
the populace. Monsieur de 'Focijoe-. 
ville asRurea m that universal suf- 
frage has a similar effect in sacrifi- 
cing intelligence, to ignorance, Kdii- 
cated and enlightened men, lie says, 
shun public life, and take shelter in 
reriremeut, knowing they liave no 
qualities to recominetid them to mob 
labour, wliilst those who are sent to 
watcii over the fortunes of ilie state 
are generally such as have been uti- 
able to manage, with profit, their pri- 
v'atc affairs. “ When one enters,” 
lie continues, “ the ('Immber of Uc- 
pre.sentalives at VVashington, one is 
struck with the vulgar aspect of this 
great assembly. The eye seeks iu 
vftiu for some celebrated naan on 
whom to rest. Nearly all the mem- 
bers are obscure individuals, whose 
names give back no imago to the 
mind. They are for the moat part 
village attorneys, small traffickers, 
or oven belong to tho lowest class of 
the people. And in a country where 


education is nearly universal, it is 
said that the representatives of the 
jieople cannot always write correct* 

^ We must now add, as most stri- 
kingly connected with our argument, 
a passage on the tyranny of the tnajo^ 
rityt by which it will bo seen how 
much more crushing this species of 
tyranny is than that of the most po- 
tent despot that ever ruled with an 
iron hand over men ; and how effeiES- 
tiially— if it could maintain itsell^ 
it would for ever prevent society 
from rising above its foundations. 

“ An absolute king,” says Monsieur 
de Tocqueville, “ lias but a material 
power ; he can constrain actions, 
but cannot touch the will, but a ma- 
jority is clothed at the same time 
with a lon e material and moral ; it 
rules the will as much as the actions ; 
and hindt^rs togctiier the act and the 
desire vvliicti would prompt it. • * 
In America the majority traces a 
formidable circle around thought. 
V\ ithin its limits a writer is free, but 
wo to liirn who should dare to ven- 
ture beyond it. Certainly he has no 
aofo da fe to fear, but his life is 
made a burden to him, by daily per- 
secutions and di.sgust8 of every sort. 
T/te pohtU'ol career is closed vjwn. 
hiNuJorItt lias qlfcndfd thesoh pou er 
n hich coaid optn it to tam, * • ♦ • 
Princes have, so to speak, materiali- 
sed violence; democratic republics 
have rendered it as intellectual as 
the human will which it would con- 
strain. I nder the absolute govern- 
ment of one, despotism struck tlie 
body ; and if tlie object of its resent- 
ment liad tire king against him, be 
might have the pe<rple for him; but 
ill deincK^racies, tyranny proceeds 
dift'erently. You are tree not to 
think as 1 do, it says; your property 
and your life are secure to you, but 
from this day you are a stranger 
among your fellow-citizens. You 
may keep all your privileges, but 
they are become useless to you ; if 
you ask for the votes of your coun- 
trymen they will not give them; if 
you wish to gain their esteem, ^it 
shall he refused. You may remain 
among men, but you have lost the 
rights of humanity. When you ap- 
proach your fellows, they wU ny 
from you w from an impure b^g; 
thoae even who believe in yowf In. 
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nocence will abandon you also. Go 
in peace ; your life is left to you, but 
it is worse than death.” 

Monsieur de Tuccjiicville then re- 
marks upon the obligation which is im- 
posed on every writer in America to 
ftaticr the majtu ity, and contrasts this 
with Labru} ere iiibabiting the palace 
of Louis XI whilst he wrote his 
chapter oij great iiien,ainl Moliere wri- 
ting pieces of seVere cricicism on the 
o<{/irc, \vl»ich were acted before cour- 
tiers. i3ut in Afiierica the majority 
lives in perpetual adoration of itsell. 
For lliis reuNon, there is no freedom 
nf thuutjfti there, aud therefore no 
literatine. The majority rules with 
a perfection and abstract complete* 
ne»s of despotism never before rea- 
lized, and hardly within the bounds 
ot fancy, over all active and all spe- 
culative life connected w’ith action. 
The iiiiiiority is struck with a fiat of 
moral annihilation, and the setert 
men of the nation, of whom this 
minority will always be composed, 
are thus voted into nun- existence, 
and only suffered to enjoy the gross 
gratUicaiions (»f auiinnl life in peace, 
on the condition that they remain 
(juiet, and attempt not to interfere 
w ith or gainsay the decisions of tiie 
mob. Tlie doctrine; in iact, of ecpia- 
lity is applied to the intelligence, 
and it is laid down as au axiom, 
w hicli lies at the root of ail pure de- 
njocracy, that there can be no supe- 
riority, either intellectual or moral, 
that is not given and expressed by a 
ni'ijor number. 

Xow it must be observed, that the 
t vilr, we have above specified, great 

they are, are, comparatively speak- 
ing, haidiy felt at present, because, 
America, both tlie majority aud 
minority may, on a general view, be 
said to constitute but one aud the 
same description of men. They 
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both represent labour^ and this is of 
such paramount importance at the 
actual moment, that every mental 
endow'ment becomes— in an inferior 
sense too — attendant on it. A good 
stout labourer will yet for some time 
to come be of more value, and, in a 
political light, more highly consider- 
ed, in the New World, than a New- 
ton, a Itacon, or a Shakspeare. We 
would look forward, however, to a 
more advanced period, aud would 
ask — la Ailterica for ever to he the 
land solely of traffic and hand- work, 
and is all understanding higher than 
a mechanical one (if we may use the 
expression) to be perpetually ba- 
nished from her S4>il ? Lveii if so, 
we could show, did our limits per- 
mit, that her democracy could not 
last. But if she is to become, as she 
muu by inevitable progression be- 
come, polite and refined; if she is 
to be great in intellect as well as in 
physical force ; if the gratification 
of social wants, with superadded 
luxuries, is not to satisfy iier, or 
mere traditional knowledge to con- 
tent her ; if her mind is to rise from 
the earth, and have iU wants, its 
labours, its delights, and to bring all 
the results ot its researches to adorn, 
dignify, and liberalise the otherwise 
grubbing pursuits of society ; if she 
is to consider man not a mere work- 
day labourer, but au inquisitive in- 
telligence, and this world, not so 
much a material as a spiritual labo- 
ratory; then must she find some other 
interpreter than bare numhers to ex- 
press her w ill. 

We recommend Monsieur de 
Tocqueville’s w'ork as the very beat 
ill plan on the subject of America 
we hare ever met with, and we 
think we may claim the same praise 
for it with reference to its execu- 
tion. 
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rnrisE or tiik midge. 
OiiAr. Xl\ • 

THE MOONHEAM. 


T'uk morning after we arrived, 
we were sitting at breakfast, talking 
over our past expedition, and plans 
for the future, when two letters were 
laid on tlie table. Tbe first was to 
iny uncle, and ran as follows : — 

7fuvnnnfj,snrh n date* 

** My dk au Frem he, 

I sailed from tliis on tbe l.jth 
ult,, and had giit pretty well to the 
northward, when it came on to blow- 
like fury, and 1 was driven back with 
the loss of several of my sails, and 
the boivsprit badly sprung. 

" Knowing that 1 would touch 
here on my way home, I had desired 
Uaters to be forwarded from England 
if any thing material occurred, to 
the care of Mr M ; and accord- 

ingly, on iiiy return, I received one 
from our iniitual friend Ferrit, of 
Lincoiii*s-lnu, informing me of my 
brother Henry's death ; aiid^ what 
surprised me, after all that had 
passed, an acknowledgment of hia 
having been married, from the first, 
to that plaguy Swiss girl. Mademoi- 
selle Jleluise de Walden. This 
makes a serious difference in iny 
worldly afiairs, you will at once see, 
as the hoy, wdiurn you wrill remember 
as a child, must now be acknow- 
ledged as the brail of the family. 
Hut as 1 have no children of my 
own, and have wherewithal to keep 
the old lady and myself comfortable, 
and bad already left Henry iiiy heir, 
having as good ns adopted him, 1 am 
rather rejoiced at it tlian otherwise, 
altbough be does me out of a ba- 
ronetcy* Why that poor dissipated 
brother of mine should have been 
so much ashamed of acknowledging 
his low marriage, 1 am sure 1 can- 
not tel), as tbe girl, I have beard say, 
was handsome, and tolerably edu- 
cated But now, of course, tbe mur- 
der is out, so there is no use in spe- 
culating farther on tlie matter ; Ferrit 
writes me, that the documents con- 
firmatory of the marriage are sJl 
right and properly authenticated, 
and be eencs me a probate of poor 


Henry’s will, to communicate to 
his son, who is now Sir Henry Oak- 
plank, and must instantly drop t|je 
De Walden. 

have sent letters for him to the 
admiral ; but as the youngster may 
fall in your way in the Spider, lo 
which 1 have appointed him, and in 
which he sailed for Jamaica a few 
days before iny return here, I think, 
for the sake of your old crony, poor 
Henry, as well as for my sak**, ton 
will be glad to pay the boy some at- 
tention. 

•• Give my regards to Mr Hrail, if 
still with you. 1 have uot a nuhle 
freight on board — near a million of 
dollars — so, in the hope of meeting 
you soon in England, 1 remain, my 
dear Frenelie, your sincere friend 
and old schoolfellow, 

OuvKR Oakplank.’* 

Tbe next leltei* was as follows : — 

“ H, M, fichoottcr Spider ^ Mtmirjo 
Jhiy — such a dafr. 

•‘Mv niCAii Sir,— I have only a 
minute to advise you of my arrival 
here this morning, and of being again 
under weigh, in con»ei|uence of w-hat 
1 have juHt learned of the vagai ies of 
our old ac(|uaiutHnce the Midge. 1 
trust 1 may fall in with her. 1 saw 
your friends, the Hudsons, safe out- 
side the Moro, on the — ulto., in the 
fine new ship, tiie Ajax. 1 left tluMU 
stemming the gulf stream wdth a 
beautiful breeze. 

“ I wish you would have a letter 
lying in the hands of the agents, 
Peaweep, Snipe, and Flamingo, in 
Kingston fur me, as I am bound to 
Pori Royal whenever my present 
cruise is up. Yours sincerely, 

“ Henry pe Walpkn.” 

Aha, Master de Walden— not a 
word about Mademoiselle Sophie, 
eh ? my friends the Hudsons indeed ! 
but never mind— I rejoice in your 
good fortune, my lad.*’ 

That very (er^oon 1 was taken ill 
with fever ana ague, and became; 
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gradualljr worae^ until I was so weak 
that 1 could scarcely stand. 

Lennox had come up to see me one 
morning after I had been a week ill ; 
he informed me that old Jacob 
Munroe tvas dead, having left him a 
heap of money, and that he was 
about going down to the Musquito 
Shore in the schooner Muonbeatn, 
a shell trader belonging to ids late 
uncle, and now to hiinself, as a pre- 
piyatory step to winding up old Ja-> 
cob's estate, and leaving tlie island 
for Scotland. Hearing I liad been ill, 
a thought had occurred to the kind- 
hearted creature, that ** a cruise 
would be just the thing to set me 
on my legs again and, accordingly, 
he had come to oiler me a passage 
in his schooner. 

Dr Tozy was staiuling by. “ Not a 
bad notion, Mr Lennox f do you know 
1 bad Home thuugiits of recommend- 
ing a sea voyage myself, and now 
since I know of such a good oppor- 
tunity, 1 by all means recommend 
Mr Brail to accoffqmiiy }ou, unless, 
indeed, you are to remain too Jong 
in some lile muddy creek on the 
Mui*(juito shore.*’ 

**No, no, sir, the Jenny Nettles, 
another vessel of ourn, sailed a foit- 
night ago, to see that tlm turtle-sheil 
is all ready, so I won’t be eiglit-aud- 
forty hours on the coa^^t.'* 

** Then it is the \ery thing.*' 

And so it wasf arranged. My uncle 
drove me down next day to the hay, 
and the following iiiuniing 1 was at 
sea, in the beaulitui clipper schooner, 
the Moonbeam. Once more 

“ The walern lioitve arouinl me ; and on 
high 

The windn lift up their voices.** 

We had been weveral days out, 
and were bowling along nine kniits, 
with a inoftt lovely little breeze 
Steady on the quarter. 1 was loun- 
giiig at mine ease under thf% aw'niiig, 
on a hencoop, reading. There was 
not a cloud in the sky. The sharp 
atom was roaring through the water, 
the sails were critically well set and 
drawing to a wish, and the dancing 
blue waves were buzzing alongHide, 
and gurgling up through the lee Wup- 

S eni right cheerily, while the flying 
sh were sparking out in shoals from 
one swell to another. It was one of 
those glorious, frefih,aiid exhilarating 
Biornings in which H is ecstasy for 
a young chap to and which are 


to be found in no other climate un- 
der the sun. Besides, 1 was lu rap- 
tures with the little fairy, for she was 
a beauty in every respect, and with 
the bracing air that was hour by hour 
setting me up again. While I am 
thus luxuriating,^ 1 will tell you a 
story — so come along, my boy. 

A NRG HO QUARREL. 

We had several negroes amongst 
the Moonbeams, one of whom, a suil- 
maker, was busy close to where I 
lay, witii his palm and needle, fol- 
lowing his vocation, and mending a 
sail on deck — another black diamond, 
a sort of halfdiich curpenu^r, w'as busy 
with M>nie job abalt of him. I had 
often noticed before, the peculiar 
mode in wliieh negroes quarrel. 1 
Would say that they did so very cla«- 
fiically, after the model of Homer's 
hc^roes, for insianee, for ihey gene- 
rally prtdude their combats w itJi long 
speeches — or perhaps it would be 
more (‘onect to call their method the 
.^oeiaiie motle of lighting— an they 
rommeiiff* and I'nrry on with a seiies 
of (jnestif)ii%, growing more and more 
stingiiur as they proceed, until a light 
becomes tiUHVoidublc; as in the pre- 
sent cese, 

'riit* origiti of the di^ptUe was 
rather complex. 'I'liere was an In- 
dian boy on board, 4»f wdiorn more 
anon; and this Ud, J^entiox, with a 
spice of liiti original call ini:, lia<l been 
in the habit of teaebiug to read ami 
to le«arn a variety of inlaiitile Ichnous, 
which he in turn took delight in re- 
tailing to tiie negroes; and tht»r« he 
is working away at tliis moment, re- 
versing the order of tldngs— tho 
young teaching the old. 

Piilmriecdle appears a very dull 
scholar, while ('hip^ I can perceive, 
Ih sharp enough, and takes delight in 
piquing Poluiy. Chip says his les- 
iK>n glibly. ** Ah, daddy (!hip, you 
shall make one }>arKOH by and by— - 
quite cleber dis nnirning— so now, 
Palmneedie, come along,” and Palmy 
also ac(|uttted himself tolerably for 
some time. 

“ VVhat you call haoimal bab four 
legs?” said Indio, in contlttuation of 
the lesson, and holding up fourfiog« 
ers. Here 1 thought of my eousfan 
Sally, 

•‘One cow,” promptly rejoined 
PalmneedJe, working away at Ike 
Bail he was laeading. 
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•‘Yes — to be surd certainly one 
cow hnb four legs ; but what is de 
cow call ? ** 

Oh, some time Nancy, eorae time 
Juba.** 

“Stupid—I mean wliat you call 
cbery cow.” 

‘‘ How do debil Bhould I sabo, In- 
dio r ” 

Hpcaase,** said Indio, I tell you 
dia morning already, one, tree, fi\e 
time; but blop, I aall liml one way 
to make, you reuuMiiber. •How much 
you hab youitiflt'— hur**ly you 
can tell me dat V ” 

“Two—] hab two feetja— dore.’* 

“ Ib»n, what is you call r ** 

“One fjuadrupetl. You tink I 
don't know dal ? '* 

“ One quadruped ! bo, bo — I know 
you would say so — you say so yes- 
terday — really you wery niosli iilork- 
liead indeed — f/^/f wbat de eow is 
call, man. Vou I why you is call 
one omnivorous biped widout fed- 
dei — dal is what you is call ; and de 
reason, Mas«a Lennox tell me, is, be- 
cause yotj nyam as uiosb as ever you 
can get, and don't wear uo tedder 
like one fowl — mind dat— you is one 
onud\ort)Us biped.’* Here ( hip be- 
gan, I saw, to(jui/ Palmy also, 

“ Now, Massa Indio/' said the for- 
mer, “let me be coolniassa one 
leetle jiiece. 1 say, Palmy, it is find 
dat you hab two tVets— dat you eats 
all you can grab/' ) “ your 

ow’ii and your nei^hbouis” — 
fihtfal ) — “ dat you hab no fedders in 
your tail — and deretore you is call 
otti' snmnfj't rnuii trqiud '* (at least wbat 
lie said sounded nion^ like thin than 
any thing else). Now, dere fa 
dat ugly old one-foot-neger cookey ” 
(the fellow was black as a sloe him- 
self), “ wid his wooden leg, what 
would you call /<c { link well now ; 
he only hab leg, you know/’ 

** One iinirorn^' said Palmy, after 
a pause, and scratcbing bis woolly 
skull. But my laughter here put an 
end to the school, and was Uie inno- 
cent means of stirring up Palmy’s 
wrath, who, mortified at perceiving 
that I considered the others had 
been quizzing him, was not long of 
endeavouring to work out his re« 
venge. Slow as he might be at his 
learning, he was any thing but slow 
in this. Palmueedle now took the 
lead in the dialogue. “ Chip,** said 
Palmy, “enough of nonsense ; so tell 


me how you lef de good old woman, 
your moder,eh ? *’ 

Chip, who was caulking his seam, 
laid down his caulking-iron and 
mallet, pulled up his sleeve, hd- 
geted wdth the waistband of his 
trowsers, turned his quid, spit in his 
hst, and again commenced opera- 
tions, grumbling out veiy gruffly, 
“ my model- is dead.** He had clear- 
ly taken offence, as Palmy evidently 
expected he would do; but ichji I 
could not divine. Palmy proceeded 
in ids lesBon of “ tenzing made easy.” 

“ Nice old woman— sorry to hear 
dat.” 'ni« rascal had known it, 
however, all along. “ Ah, now I re- 
member ; she was much swell when 
I last see liim— and face bloat— Ah, 
1 feared, for long time, she would 
take to nyam dirt at last.** 

“ Who tell you so — who say my 
nioder eat dirt r ’* cried Chip, deeply 
•Stung; for the greatest affront you 
rail pnt on a negro, is to cast in his 
teeth eitlh r that he him.<telf, or some 
of his near of kin, labour under that 
iny.steriouH complaint, mnl tVeshmne* 

“Oh, nobody/’ rejoined Palmy, 
with a careless toss ot the head; “ I 
only touglu she look wery like it— 
glad to hear it wa.s not so liowsome- 
dever — but sartain she look wery 
mosli like it — you mos allow dat 
yourself, Chip '( ** Tlie carpenter 
made no answer, but I could see it 
was woikiiig. Palmy now began to 
sing in great glee apparently, casting 
a wicked glance every now and then 
at hfs crony, who thundered away, 
rap. rap, rap. and thump, thump, 
thump, on the deck, paying the seam, 
as he shuffled along, with tobacco 
juice most copiously. At length be 
got up, and passed forward. Palmy 
sang louder and louder. 

C’Ome, mind you don’t change 
your tune before long, my boy,” 
said 1 to myself. 

Chip now returned, carryinga pot 
of molten pitch in bis hand. As he 
stepped over Palmy’s leg, he split, by 
accident of course, some of the hot 
duid on his foot. 

« Broder Palmneecfle — broder 
Palmneedle— 1 am wery sorry; but 
It was one haxident, you know.” 

Palmy winced a little, but said no- 
thing; and the roaster of the schoon- 
er coining on deck, sent Chip to 
stretch the sail in some particular 
way» and to hold it titerOf for the 
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coDvenience of the sailmnker. Every 
thiug remained quiet between them 
as long as the skipper was near, and 
1 conunued my reading; but very 
shortly, 1 heard symptoms of the 
scald operating on our sallniaker’s 
temper, as the affront had done on 
the carpenter's. 

Quoth Chip to Piilmneedle, as he 
sat down on deck, and took hold of 
the sail, Really hope 1 haven't 
burnt you, ater all, Palmneedle r* ** 

•“ Oh, no, not at all,** drawing in 
his scalded toe, however, as if he bad 
got the gout in it. 

Quite glad of dat; but iiiin do 
look swell a Icetle, and de kin begin 
to peel oil* a bit. 1 am sorry to 
see.** 

“ Oh, no,” quoth Palmy again, 
quite cool, **no pain, none at all.** 

A pause — Palmy tries to continue 
his song, but in vain, and presently 
gives a loud screech as Cliip, in turn- 
ing over the clew of the sail roughly, 
brought the earring down crack on 
the parboiled toe. “ What you mean 
by dat ? ” 

** What I have I hint you? Ah, 
poor fellow, I see 1 have bund }uu 
now, ater all.” 

** i tell you I is not burn^^ sings 
out Palmy, holding his toe hard 
with one baud; ** but don't you 
see you have nearly broken my foot ? 
Why did you hit me, sir, wid de 
clew of dat heavy sail, sir, as if it 
had been one mallet? Did you do it 
o’ propos ? ” 

“ Do it on purpose,” rejoins Chip. 
** My eye ! I drop it light, light— just 
so ; ” and here be thundered the iron 
earring down on the deck once more?, 
missing the toe for the second time, 
by a hairbreadth, and only throttgh 
Palmy’s activity in withdrawing it. 

At this Palmy's pent-up wrath 
fairly exploded, and he smote. Chip 
incontinently over the pate with his 
iron marline- spike, who returned 
with bis wooden mallet, and the ac- 
tion then began in earnest— the com- 
batants rolling over and over on the 
deck, kicking, and spurring, and bi- 
ting, and bucking each other with 
their heads like maniacs, or two 
monkeys in the hydrophobia, until 
the row attracted the attention of the 
rest of the crew, and they were se« 
parated* 

* ♦ » ♦ 

I had risen early the next morn- 


ing, and was wearying most parti- 
cularly for the breakfast hour, when 
Qiiacco, who was, as usual, head cook 
and captain's steward, came to me. 
” Massa, you never see soch an a 
face as Mr Lennox bab dis iiiorn- 
ing. 

“ Wby, what is wrong with him, 
Quacco ? ” 

** I tiuk lie mos hab sleep in de 
moon, sir.” 

” Sleep in the moon ! A rum sort 
of a lodging, Quacco. Wbat do you 
mean ? ’* 

“ I mean he mos hab been sleep 
in de moonlight on deck, wddout no 
cover at all, massa.** And so we found 
he had, sure enough, and the con-se- 
qiience was, a swelled face, very 
much like the moon herself in n fug, 
by the way, an if she had left lier 
impress on the poor fellow^'s rnug; 
‘Mier moonstruck child ; ’* but I have 
no time for poetry. It looked moie 
like erysipelas than any thing c?!se, 
and two days elapsed before the 
swelling subsided, during the whole 
of wdiich lime the poor fellow ap- 
peared to me — hut it rnialit have 
been fancy — more excited and out 
of the way than I had seen him since 
W'e parted at Havanna. 

(yaiijt be possible that the planet 
really does exercise such influences 
as we read of, thought 1! At any 
rate, I now for llie first time knew 
the literal correclness of ilie henuti- 
ful Psalm — “ The sun shall not smile 
thee by day, nor the moon by niifht.** 

We had now been a week at sea, 
the morning had been extreinidy 
squally, but towards noon the bmeze 
bf?came steadier, and we again made 
more sail, after which Ltuaiox, the 
master of the schooner, and 1, went 
to dinner. This skipper, by the way, 
was a rather remarkable personage, 
— rejoiced in tins euphoneoiis, 
but soiiiew'hat out of the? Wity, appel- 
lation of Toby Tooraloo; sfrondb/^ 
his face was no/ a tragic volume, but 
a leaf out of a farce. It wits for all the 
world like the monkey face of acocoa- 
nut, there being only three holes per- 
ceptible to the naked eye in it, that Is, 
one mouth, always rounded and pur- 
sed upas if he had been whistling^and 
tiro eyes, such as they were, both 
squinting inwards so abominably, 
that one guessed they were looking 
for his none. But it a person bad 
been set to make an inventory of hb 
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phyisiognoiiiy, at first sight, against 
this feature the return would have 
been non est inventus* This would 
have been incorrert though, for the 
curious dial a gnomon, sucii as it 
was, countoraunk, it is true, into the 
phiz, and the wings so nicely bevelUtd 
away into the cheeks, that it could 
not be \ouched for, iniless when he 
sneezed, M'hich, like the blowing of a 
whale, proved the reality of aper- 
tures, although you might not sec 
them. His figure was short and squat, 
his arms peculiarly laconic, and as he 
always kept them in motion, like a 
pair of dappers, his presence might 
be likened to that of a turtle on its 
hind fins. 

l^he manner and speech of Ml 
Senor Tobias were, if possible, more 
odd than bis <Mitwnrd and physical 
man; bis delivery being a curious 
mixture of what appeared to be a 
barbarous recitative, or sing-song, 
and suppressed laughter, although 
the latter was only a nervous fritter- 
ing away of the fag end of his sen- 
tences, and was by no means intended 
to express mirth ; the voice sounding 
as if be bad been choke-full of new 
bread, or ns if the words had been 
sparked oif from an ill set barrel 
organ, that was revolving *in his 
brisket. 

1 hope,** said T, to this beauty, 
*‘you may not be out in your reckon- 
ing about your cariro of shell being 
ready for you on ih<‘, coast, capUiiu V 

“ Oh no, oh no,.— ho, ho, ho,** 
chuckled Tooraloo. 

“ What the deuce are you laughing 
at V ’* said I, a good deal surprised, 
iieing a silent sort of fellow liis pecu- 
liarity had not* been so noticeable 
before. 

Laugh — laugh — ho, ho, he. I 
am not laughing, sir— quite serious — 
he, he, ho.*' 

** It is a way Mr Tooraloo has 
got,” said Lennox, smiling. 

** Oh, 1 see it is." 

'* I am sure there will be no disap- 

E ointment tills time, sir, — ftou\ since 
»ig Claw is out of the way,— -ho, ho, 
bd,** — <iuoth Toby, 

Big Claw— who is Big Claw ? ** 
said 1. 

** An Indian chief sir, and one 
of our cAiV* traders, — he, he, lio, 
— and best customer, sir, — ho, 
ho, he,— but turned rogue at last, 
sir, rogue at last— he^ be» be— left 


my mate with him, and Tom the In- 
dian boy, voyage before last — he, he, 
he — and when 1 came back, he bad 
cheaU^d them both. Oh dear, if we 
did not lose fifty weight of shell,— 
ho, ho, he.*’ 

** And was that all ? ** said T. 

** That tras all — ho, ho, ht%” — re- 
plied I’oby. 

“ Your mate was 511 used, you 
said, by liig Claw ? ” 

Yes, — bo, bo, lie.'* , 

“ Ah bow, may I a«k ? ” 

“ Oh, Big C’law cut his throat, 
thaCs ^///— ho, ho, ho.” 

“ AH i rather uncivil, however,’* 
said 1. 

” Very, sir,”— (luoth Toby, — “he, 
he, he.”* 

“ And why did he cut his throat V ” 

** BecaiiHo he made free with oue 
of Big Claw’s wives — ho, ho.” 

** So — that was not tl»e thing, cer- 
tainly ; and what became of the 
wife.” 

“ Cut her throat, too— ha, ha, ha ! ” 
—as if this had been the fuuuiest 
part of the whole story, 

“ The devil he did » ” said I. “ What 
a broth of a boy Ibis same Big Claw 
must be ; and Indian Tom, 1 see him 
on board here ? ” 

“ C‘ut his throat too tliougb — ho, 
ho, ho— but he recovered.” 

“ by, I supposed as much, since 
he is waiting behind your chair 
there, captain. And what became 
of this infernal Indian bravo — this 
Master Big Claw, as you call him ? ” 

“ Cut hiH ou'u throat — ha, ha, ha ! 
— cut his own throat, the very day 
we arii\ed, by Gom, ba, ha, ba! 
ooro ! jooi o ! liooro for this being 
a sort of climax, he treated us with 
an extra lumblificatiou iu Lis giz- 
zard, at the end of it. 

Here we all joined in honest 
Tooraloo’s lia, ha, ba! — for the ab- 
surdity of the way in which the story 
wa«« screwed out of him, no mortal 
could stand — a story that, on the 
face of it at first, bore simply to have 
eventuated in the paltry loss of fifty 
pounds weight of turtle-shell, but 
which ill reality involved the de- 
struction of no lewer than three fel- 
low creatures, and the grievous 
maiming of a fourth. “ T/tat*s aU^ 
indeed I” 

By this time it might have been 
lialf-paat two, and the tears were alill 
vet on my cheeks, when the vessel 
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was suddenly laid over by a heavy 
puff, and before the canvaHs could be 
taken in, or the schooner luffed up 
and tlie wind shaken out of her MaUs, 
we carried away our foretopmast, 
topsail, and all ; and, what was a 
more serious matter, sprung the 
head of the mainmast so badly, that 
we could not cai ry more than a close- 
reef^ed uiainsidl on it. What was to 
be done 't It was next to impossible 
to secure the mast properly at sea ; 
and, as the wind had veered round 
to the south-east, we could not fetch 
the creek on the Indiuu coast, whi- 
ther wo were hound, unless wo had 
all our after-sail. I'hero was nothing 
for it, therefore, but to hear up for 
San. Andreas, now dead under our 
lee, W'hero. we might get the mast 
comfortably fished, anti wo accord- 
ingly did so, and arrived theie and 
anchored about dusk, on the evening 
of the seventh day after leaving Mon- 
tego Bay. 

San Andreas, although in reality a 
possession of the crown of Spain, 
was at tlie time, so far as I could 
learn, in the sole possession, if f 
may so speak, of a Scotchman, a IVIr 
* * — at Jeast tliere were no inhabi- 

tants on the island that we heard any 
thing about, beyoml himself, family, 
and negroes, with the latter of whom 
he cultivated any cotton that was 
grown on it. sending it from iinit‘ to 
time to the Kingston market. 

We had come to, near Ids house ; 
and when the vessel was riding safe 
at anchor, the captain and I went 
ashtue in the boat to call on Mr 
in order to make known our wants, 
and endeavour to get them remedied. 
There was not a soul on the solitary 
beach where we landed, but we haw” 
lights ill a long low* house, or shed, 
lliat was situated on a ridge on the 
right hand of the bay, as yoii stood in, 
and in one or two of the negro huts 
that surrounded it, and w'ere cluster- 
ed below it nearer the beach. After 
Home search, we got into a gravelly 
patii, worn in the rocky hill side, 
like a small river course or gully, 
with crumbling edges of turf, about 
a foot high on each hand, against 
which we battered our knees at every 
step, as we proceeded towards the 
house. 

Tt was a clear starlight night, and 
the dark house on the summit of 
the ridge stood out In bold relief 
against the deep blue sky. Hush 


—bark I ” A piano was struck with 
some skill, and a female voice sang 
the beautiful song set to the tune of 
the old Scottish melody “ The Weary 
Pund o’ Tow.’’ 

This was a startling incident, to 
occur thus at the w'orld’s end. 

Hey day,” said I ; but before I 
could make any farther remark, a full 
rich male voice struck in at the 
chorus— 

“ lie’s fur awjiy, he’s far away, hut 
Mirely he will eoiite. 

Ye inoiiieuts 11 y, su ifily by, and send 
iny soldier home.” 

We remained riveted to tlie spot 
until the nmsi<* ceased. 

1 say Tooraloo, 7‘ohy, my lad, 
you have not sculled us to fairy laud, 
have you ? ” 

*• Oh no, it is old Mr dnugli- 
ter, tlie only white, lady in the island 
that I know of, nud iMippose one of 
her hrotliers i« accompanying her — 
ho, ho, he.” 

*• Very like ; but w'lio liave wp 
here ? ” as a tall dark figure in Jacket 
and irow ^^ers, w'ith a Spanish cap on 
his head, came dancing along the 
ridge fiom the house, and singing to 
himself, appaiently in the exuber- 
atii e of his spirits. 

He was soon ( lose to, confronting 
us ill tiie mirr(»w road, and bounding 
Irom hide to side of the crumbling 
ledges of the footpath W'ilh the buoy- 
ancy of boyhoofi, alth(»iigh the frame, 
seen betweiMi me and the starlight 
sky, appeared fierculean. 

‘ Ililio, Walpole, what has kept you 
so late y ” 

We made no answer, and the figure 
closed upon us. 

“Pray is Mr at Jiomp — he, 
he, hp y” said our skipper to the 
stranger. 

'I'he party addiesHpd stopped sud- 
denly. and apjieared a good deal 
startled- But he soon recovered 
himself, and answered, — 

“ lie is. May 1 ask who makes 
the eiKjuiry in such a merry mood ? ” 

“ Yes ; I am the master of the 
Moonbeam~ba, ha, ha— -a Montego 
Bay trader, hound to the Indian coast, 
but obliged to put iu here in distress 
— he, he, ho— having badly sprung 
some of our spars — ha, ha, ha.** 

“ Then what the h— 1 are you 
laughing at, sir ? '* rejoined the itrin* 
gar, savagely. 

“ Laugh— laugh— why; I am quite 
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serious, ns a drowned rat, 

—why, I arn put in iiere in distress^ 
sir— )ia, ha, ha.” 

It AvuH time for me to strike in I 
anw. “ It is a peculiarity in the 
gentleman's manner, sir,” said I, 
** and no offence is meant.” 

•• Oil, very well,” said the other, 
laughing hiaiself, and turuirig toTohy 
once more. *• And this other ? ” con- 
tinued the stranger, very unceremo- 
niously indh^atiiig inysidf to tie sure. 

“ My pasMcnger— he, hf , he”— said 
the man, with some discretion, as 
there was no use in our case of men- 
tioniiig nnines, or lieing more cotn- 
iiiiinieative than necessary. 

“Oh, I Kee-good-night — good- 
night;" and away sprang my gen- 
tleiiian, without saying another word. 

lie might hate waited until wo 
got time to ask him who he. f“us at 
any rale,” said 1. 

“ \Vliy,“ said Tohy, “ that may be. 
» question lie may liave no joy in 
answering — ha. ha, ha.” 

“ True ror /e.»i/, Tooraloo,” said I, 
Beiijie, 

Ue arrived in front of the low 
building, whose windows opened on 
a small terrace or esplanade, like so 
many port lMiles. 

The building stood on a vldge of 
limestoue-rocK, o .•'t)ddh\ as it is 
(all(‘d in the West Indies^, iir tongue 
of land, that from fifty or sixty feet 
high, wliere the liouse stood, drop- 
ped giadually. until it ended in a 
low sandy spit cohered with a clump 
of cocoa-nut trees, Avith tultn of mau- 
grove bushes here and ilicie; form- 
ing the cape or foreland of the bay 
on the right hand as you stood in. 
This low point trended outw'ards like 
a book, HO us to shut in tbe entrance 
of a small concealed cove or natural 
creek, which lay bi’vond it, separated 
from the bay we lay in by Uu* afore- 
said tongue of land, so that tbe 
house commanded a view of both 
anchorages. 

From one side, as already related, 
the acclivity was easy ; but towards 
the creek the ground fell away sud- 
den and precipitously; and on the 
very edge of this rugged bank, the 
house was perched, like an eagle's 
nest, overhanging the little land- 
locked cove. 

There was a mup of fishermen 
negroes in front m the house, talking 
and gabbling loudly as usual, one of 
whom carried a net, while three 


others followed him with broad- 
bladed paddles on their shoulders, as 
if they had been pursuing their call- 
ing, and were now retiring to their 
houses for the night. 

“ Is Mr *** at homey” said 
Tooraloo— really I can no longer be 
bothered jotting down his absurd 
ho, ho, be. 

“ Yes, massa,” said the negro ad- 
dressed ; and without waiting to 
knock, or give any sign of our ap- 
proach, tlie skipper and 1 entered 
tlift liull, or centre room of the 
building. 

From the partial light proceeding 
from till*, open door of an inner apart- 
ment, I could see that it was a deso- 
late-looking place, with a parcel of 
bagH of (‘otion piled up in a corner, 
and lumbered, rather than furnished, 
with Heveral skranky leatheru-back- 
ed Spanish chairs. 

Several rooms opened off each end 
of llie said ball beside the one from 
Avbiclj tbe light streamed. The skip- 
per unceremoniously passed on to 
this apartment, motioning to me to 
follow him. I did so, and found 
an old gentleman, dressed in a 
gingliam coat and white trowsers, 
and wearing a tvell-AA^orn tow wig 
and spt'CtHcles, seated at a small 
table* Miioking, with a glass of 
spirits and water beside him, and 
an empty tumbler opposite, as if 
some one liad been accompanying 
him in his potations; while a young 
lady, rather a pretty girl, seated at a 
piano, with some music open before 
her, was screening her eyes from the 
light, and employed, so far as I 
could judge, in peering down to- 
wards tlie cove, as if trying to make 
out some object in that direction 

“ Well, father, I cannot see either 
of them ; surely they have put out 
all the lights on purpose; not a glim- 
mer, 1 declare.” Turning round, she 
started on seeing us, ana rising, left 
the room suddenly by another door. 

” Who may pe be now ? ” quoth 
tlie old man, taking his cigar out of 
his mouth, and knocking the ashes 
off the end of it against the candle- 
stick. ** Are you any of Captain 
Wallace's people?” 

No,” said Tooraloo, laconically 
enough. “ Was that Captain Wal- 
lace we met going down the path 
just now f *• 

He gave no answer, but again en- 
quired, “ who wB were ?” 
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Our situation was oxplaincd to 
him, that we had put in, in distress, 
and wanted assistance ; and he pro- 
mised to send his }>eople to lend a 
liand with our repairs lu the morn- 
ini'. 

** But who was the gentleman we 
met?” said I, repealing Toby's 
question, and endeavouring to pin 
the old 111 an to an answer. 

“ Indeed, sir, 1 cannot rightly tell. 
He is an American 1 rather think, 
and commands two Buenos- Ay re- 
aii ” 

Here some one couglied signifi- 
ranlly under the open window. " The 
old man looked dogged and angry, 
as if he had said, “ VVhat the deuce, 
mayn't I say what I choose in my 
own house;” and, gulping down 
his grog with great fierceness, as if 
determined not to understand the 
bint, he comhiued, speaking em- 
phatically through his set teeth. 

“ Yes, sir, he commands two pri- 
vateers at anchor down in the cove 
there.” 

The signal was twice repeated at 
this. It was clear there were eaves- 
droppers abroad. Our host lay 
hack euilenly in his chair — 

“ Ay ! And what kind of craft may 
they be V” 

1 scarcely knew what 1 said, as 
the notion of the ptivateers, and of 
having gentry of the usual stamp of 
their crews in such near neighbour- 
hood, was any thing but pleasant or 
comfortable. 

“ A schooner and a felucca, sir,” 
said Mr • • * in answer. 

Some one now thundered against 
the weather boarding of the liotise, 
making every thing shake again, as 
if a drunken man had fallen against 
a hollow bulk-head, and I heard a 
low grumbling voice, as if in sup- 
pressed anger. 1 could see ivith 
half an eye that thU had aroused 
the old gentleman, and made him 
pocket hiH peevtshueHSpfor he now jtcf 
nimself in his chair, and screwed his 
withered features into a most taci- 
turn expression. 

The Midge again,” thought I, 
by ali that is unfortunate— oh for 
a glimpse of Henry de Walden and 
his Spider!” 

It is the devil and all to be watch- 
ed — to have the consciousness that 
the very stones are listening to you, 
and ready to fly at your head, and 


no armour, offensiins or defensive, 
about you. 

A sort of desperation was in con- 
sequence coming over me, and 1 
rapped out, but still speaking so low, 
that I considered it impossible that 
1 could be overheard by any one 
without — 

“ 1 think I know that same Cap- 
tain Wallace's voice — I have heard 
it before, 1 am persuaded.” 

“ You have, bave you?” said some 
one oiitsidt;, with great hi iter nebs, 
but in a suppressed rone. 

The ex(‘Jamati(»n was apparently 
involuntary. 1 started, and looked 
round, but saw no one. 

I know ijotliiiig of him, as I Maid 
before, gentlemen,” conliuiied the 
old man. 

At this moment I bad turned niy 
face from the open window towards 
Toby, to see how^ he took all this. 
A small glass hung on the wall 
above his head, in which (murder, 
I grew as cold as nn ice-t rcani ) 1 
had a momentary glimpse of a fifr*r<*<* 
sun-biirued coiinieiiauce, the lips 
apart, and the wdnte leeih s(‘t as if 
in anger, raised just above the win- 
dow sill. It glanced for an instant 
in the yellow* light, while a clenrher! 
hand was held above it, and shake n 
ihreaieuingly at old • ♦ 

I tiirneci suddenly round, hut the 
apparitioif had as suddenly disap- 
peared. It was clear that * * " m»w 
wished more than ever to end the 
conference. 

I know nothing beyond what I 
have told you, gentlemen — hv pays 
for every' thing like a prin<‘e— fur 
his wood, and provisions, and all, 
down to a nail.” 

I was now DO ways anxious to pro- 
long the oiirivi‘i’sarion myself. 

** I don't doubt it, I don't doubt 
it. Well, old geiilleiiiaii, good-night. 
You will send your people eai ly 'r " 

“ Oh yes, you may be sure of 
that.” 

And we left the house and pro- 
c:eeded to the beach, as fast, you 
may be sure, as wc decently could 
without runnitiff* W’o both, Noticed 
a dark figure bustle round the cor- 
ner of the house, as we stepped out 
on the small plateau on whiolt it 
stood. 

Captain Toby hailed the schooner, 
in no very steady tone, to send the 
boat ashore inetaiitly-^*^ imlanUtf ***^ 
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and I aat down on a amooth, blue, 
and apparently wave- rounded etone, 
that lay embedded in the beautiful 
white eand. 

“ So, HO, a leaf out of a romance 
—miracles will never cease,” said I 
to Tooraloo, wlio was standing a 
short distance i'rom me, close to 
the water's edge, looking out aiixi- 
ouhly lor the boat. “ I'licre is the 
old Midge again, Toby, and iny 
Montego bay fiieiid, Wilson, for a 
do/eii^miiid be don't tf‘eat us to a 
bec<»ud 

IMltlon Df di** 

J)»-ur Toby Tootuloo. 

Why, captain, there is no speaking 
to you, except in rhyme, that name 

of yours is so Hillo! where 

away — an eartlnjuake, or are the 
st<»ries alive here 't So ho, Tobias— 
si*e where i arn travelling to, Toby*” 
ns the rock on which 1 sat began to 
heave h<‘iieath me, and to make a 
strange clapjjering sort of noise, as 
if om* had been flapping the sand 
with w'ct swabs. 

“ Tooraloo, see here— see here — 
I am hewdtehed, and going to sea 
on a shingle stone, as I am a gentle* 
nian^l hope it can su im as well as 
u'fdh '* — and over 1 douudered on 
my hack. 

1 liad come ashore wdtfiout my 
Jacket, and, as the skipper picked 
me lip, i felt something warm and 
hi i toy flowing dow'ii my back. 

“ Wliy, where is my crulzer, 
Toby— and what the deuce can that 
be HO warm and wet between my 
shoulders ” 

A turtle iiest—a turtle nest,” 
roared Toby, in great joy— and so 
indeed it proved. 

Accordingly, we collected about 
two dozen of the eggs, and, if 1 had 
only had my senses about me when I 
capsized, we might have turned over 
the lady -fish herself, whom 1 had 
so unkindly disturbed in the straw, 
when she moved below me* We 
got on board without more ado, 
and having desired the steward to 
get a light and some food and grog 
m the cabin, I sent for Lennox, who 
was busy with the repairs going on 
aloft, and, as 1 broke ground very 
seriouHly to make my supper, com- 
municated to him what we had seen 
and, heard, , 


1 had alreadjfr in the course of the 
voyage acquainted him with the 
particulars of the ball at Mr Rose* 
apple’s, and of my meeting with, and 
suspicions of 'Mr Wilson, and that 1 
verily believed I had fallen in with 
the Kame person this very night, in 
the captain of a Buenos- Ay rean pri- 
vateer. 

** A firi vateer ! ejaculated Lennox, 
— a privateer— is there a privateer 
about the island V ” • 

“ A privateer r* said the captain 
of the Moonbeam — “ no — not one^ 
but tivu of them, ha, ha, he — and 
both anchored t'other side of the 
Muff there, he, he, ho — within pistol- 
shot of us where we now lie, as the 
crow Hies ; although they might re- 
main for a year in that cove, and no 
one tlie wiser, ho, ho, he, — In my 
humble opinion, they will be foul of 
ii> before morning, ho, ho, he — and 
inoHt likely cut all our throats, ha, 
ha, ho.” 

Poor Saunders Skelp on this fell 
into a great quandary. 

“ What shaU we do, Mr Brail ? — 
we shall be plundered, as sure as 
fate.” 

“ 1 make srafill doubt of that,” 
quoth I, “ and 1 only hope that may 
be the worst of it ; but if you and the 
skipper think with me, 1 w^ould be 
off this very hour, sprung mast and 
all.” 

“ How unfortunate!” said Len- 
nox—" Why, 1 have been working 
by candle light ever since you went 
away, stripping the mast, and see- 
ing all clear when the day broke, 
to But come, 1 think a cou- 

ple of hours may still replace 
every thing where it was before 1 
began.” 

Our determination was now 
promptly taken, so we swigged off 
our horns, and repaired to the 
deck. 

" Who is there ? ” said some one 
from forward, in evident alarm. 

it was pitch dark, and noting 
could be seen but the dim twinkle 
of the lantern, and the heads and 
arms of the men at work at the mast 
head. 

" Who is there, aft by the com- 
panion ? ” 

" Why, it is me, wliat do you 
want ? ” said Lennox. 

^ Nothing ^ particular^ air, only 
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there are people on the water cloee 
to, ahead of ue — take care they do 
not make free with the buoy.** 

“ Hail them then, WilUams, and 
tell them, if they don't keep off, that 
we will fire at them.” 

1 have hailed them twice, air, 
but they give no anawer.” 

We all went forward. For some 
time 1 could neither aee nor hear 
any thing. At length 1 thought I 
iieard low voices, and the dip of an 
oar now and then. Prenently 1 dis- 
tinctly saw white sparkles in the 
dark calm water, towards the mouth 
of the bay, as of a boat, keeping her 
station on guard. By and by, we 
heard indications of life on the lar- 
board bow also. 

“ Why, we arc beael, Lennox, my 
boy, as sure as fate,’* said I. 

“ What boats are those ‘r ” 

No answer. 

“ If you don't speak 1 will fire at 
you.'* 

A low suppressed laugh follow- 
ed this threat, and we beaid, as 
plain as if vve h.*id been alongside of 
the strangers, three or four sharp 
dicksS, bke the cocking of strong 
musket locks. 

“ Privaieers-men, its sure as a gun,** 
said Tooraloo — iih dear, and they 
are going to lire at us, don't you 
hear >’*— and be ducked bis pate, as 
if he bad seen them taking aim. 

“ I see two boats now as plain as 
can be,” taid Lennox. 

“ Well, well, if you do, we can't 
help it,** said I but do take my 
advice and stand by, to !»« oil the 
moment there is u breath of wind 
from the land, n li/ t/r / *’ 

All hands were called. We piped 
belay wdth the repairs, (-ecured the 
mast as well as we could, hoisted 
the maiiiHail, and made every thing 
ready for a atart; and just as we 
had hove abort, a nice light air came 
off the land, as if on purpose ; but 
when we were in the very act of 
tripping the anchor, lo! 'it fell calm 
again. As to our attempting to tow 
the schooner out of the bay with 
such customers right ahead of us, 
it would have been stark staring 
madness. We had therefore to let 
go again, and began to reoccupy 
ourselves in peering into the night. 
The roar of the surf^ on the coasti 
now came louder^ as'it struck mo, 


and hoarser, as if ilie ground-swell 
had begun to roll in more heavily. 

We shall have the sea breeze 
shortly, Lennox, take my word for 
it — it is blowing a merry capful of 
wind close lo us out there,*' said 
1; but the t^rru/ again sprung up, 
notwithstanding my prognostication, 
so we hove up the anchor^ ran up 
the jib, and the Moonbeam, after cant- 
iiig w'ith her bead to the eastward, 
began gradually to slide towards the 
offing throirgh the dark and midnight 
sea. Presently sparkling bubbles 
began to ripple against the stem, and 
to Ixiz away past the bows, as she 
gathered way. 

Accustoiin*d now to the darkness, 
we could peiceive the boats ahead 
separate, and take their stations one 
on 4‘ach bow, keeping way with us, 
as if watching u< We had loaded 
the two carronades with musket 
balls, and had our twelve muskets 
on deck. We continued gliding 
along, and presently the buat-t, as 
if by sigiuil, lay on ilieir tiais, and 
letiiiiir us slioot past then», cltfsed 
astern of ijs, and then pulled a stroke 
or two, as if they Imd an intiuktiou of 
coining up, one on each ({miner. 

“ If you come nearer^'* said Len- 
nox thtough the trumpet lo the boat 
that was [lulling on the starboard 
side, “ 8# help me, Ood, 1 will fire 
at you.** 

N<» answer. The breezi* at the 
instant took ofi‘, ami they aj))){oach- 
ed uiihin jiisltd shot, one on each 
({UJiiter, hut did not come any 
neaier. 

“ They are only seeing us t>ff, 
they don’t mean to annoy us, Len- 
nox, after all ; so hold on stead ily, 
and don't mind tliem,** aaid I. 

But the, zeal of Tohy Tooraloo, 
w'ho had hy this time got much ex- 
cited, and be banged to him, had 
nearly got us all into a scrape. 

" You villains, 1 will teach you," 
quoth the valiant Tobias, “ to insult 
ati arm(*d veKHcd — so stand by there, 
roei)-<-givo them hvo of the carro- 
nades "^as if he had had any other | 
and before Lennox could interfere^ 
he had sung out “ Fire ! ’* 

Bang went both crarronadea whSak- 
ing up the surface of the aea <m 
either beam into a fiery f<wiii« Ike 
bullets spanking away In ffakea ef 
ffre, until they dropped aahore IH 
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the fllstance. The same low fiend* 
ish laugh was heard from the boat 
nearest us, and as if they had only 
waited for this very foolish act of 
aggression on our part, to commence 
an attack, one of the boats pulled 
ahead, and then made right for our 
starboard bow, 

“ Hillo I ” said I, thinking the 
Rubicon was passed, and that our 
only chance now was to put our 
best foot foremost — “ Sh^er olV, who- 
ever you are, or I w’ill show you, 
iiiy fine fellow, tiiat we are wul ptag^ 
iiig with you, any how and pick- 
ing up a musket, 1 took deliberate 
aim at tlm boat, and fired. 

A loud “ Ah !*’ declared that tho 
shot had told. This was followed 
by a deep groan, and some one. ex- 
Ciaiined in Spanish, ** Oh dios, soy 
iiiuerto ! 

“ ('lose and board him," sliouted 
a loud and aturry \oice from the 
same boat — ** ('lose and boaid him 
— cut their tluoats, if they resist.” 

At this moment, as old Nirk would 
have it, it agaiufcl) calm, and the boats 
began to approach rapidly, the other 
threatening our larboard quaiter; 
but whether they were not (piite 
satisfied of the Kind of re^t'piion 
W'e might give them, I know not, 
but they once more lay on their 
oars when close aboard of us, A 
clear and well-bUmn bugle from tb« 
boat where the man liad been hit now 
awoke the sleeping echoes of the bay. 
Gradually they died away faint and 
more faiut amongst the liills. ** 11a, 
that is no reveiberation, that is no 
echo ; bark, it is answered by another 
bugle from the cove. Now we are 
iu a remarkably beautiful iness,^* 
said I ; *’ see — see." A rocket was 
sent up by the boat nearest us, and 
instantly answered by a steady red 


light from beyond the clump of eo* 
coa^nut trees, through whose hair* 
like stems we could perceive tlie 
little Midge with her tali lateen sail, 
stealing along in the crimson glare 
like some monstrous centipede of the 
ocean, and propelled by her sweeps, 
that flashed up the dark water all 
round her into blood- like foam, as 
if old Nick's state barge had floated 
up red hot and hissing. A loud rush- 
ing noise now growled down ou*ub 
from seaward, aiidonecould perceive 
a squall, without being a pig, whiten- 
ing the tops of tho swell, even dark 
as it was. 

“ Haul ofiV’ sung out the same 
voice, just as the breeze struck us. 
** Sheer oA', and let the scoundrel 
alone, aud mind yimrselves — he will 
be on the reef close to us here bo- 
dily in a moment.” 

“ Tiiank you for the hint,” thought 
I, forgetting, iu my anxiety to escape 
tlie instant danger of going ashore on 
th(*. rocks, that, by returning, we were 
lecularly running into the lions 
mouth. ** The reef is close to you, 
is it y " Tooraloo had caught at this 
also, so it was about ship on the 
other tuck ; but, notwithstanding, we 
had the utmo.st difficulty in getting 
back to our anchorage before it came 
on to blow right in like thunder, 
and there, we lay on deck through 
the livelong night, exposed to a piti- 
less shower of rain, in a state of 
most unenviable anxiety, expecting 
every moment to be boarded. 

Neither the felucca nor boats fol- 
lowed us in liowever, bo we conclu- 
ded they had returned to the covc^ 
as all continued quiet. But the wea- 
riest /ii'ght must have an end, as well 
as the wearic^st dug, and at length 
the long iooked-for morning broke 
upon us. 


Chapter XV. 

THE JIRBAKINO MAVE. 


As the day lightened, the wind 
fell, and by sunrise, it was nearly 
calm iu the small bay, ahbough we 
could see the breeae rougheniiig the 
blue waters out at sea. 

Pfesently, Mr negroes came 
on board* and before deteririining 
what to dsv or proce^ng with our 


repairs, we endeavoured to gel out 
of them some more inforntatlon re- 
garding the privateers, to give them 
no worse a name, and their crews; 
but apparently they knew ncKbim^ 
beyond what we were Btreedjr ait- 
ofiaiuted with. 

^ Nice peoples deat Captah 
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Wallace! Oh, quite oue gentleman 
— plenty money — plenty grog«-Ab, 
wery nice peoples,” was all that 
Quashie knew or seemed to care 
about — at least all that he would say* 

While we were yet irresolute as 
to the prudence of stripping the 
mast, with such gentry almost with- 
iu earshot, a small dory, or light 
canoe, shoved her black snout round 
the headland on which the cocoa 
uufs grew, paddled by a solitary 
figure in the stern, with an animal 
ot some kind or another stuck up, 
monkey- fashion, in the how, which, 
as it came nearer, 1 perceived to be 
a most noble Spanish bloodhound. 

I looked earnestly at liie stranger 
tlirough the glass, and concluded at 
once that he could be no other than 
our fricud of the preceding evening. 

** I say, Lennox ” — he. had been 
standing at my elbow the miuiite 
before — "that's //.*.•/ man — there**— 
pointing with the telescope. 

“ Mr Lennox is below, sir,** said 
I'ooraloo, " but you are right; It is 
sure enough.*’ 

Tiie man paddled briskly along* 
side, when the bloodhound enught a 
rope iu his teeth, that was hanging 
over, and, setting his feet against the 
bowpost, held on until his master 
jumped on board, which he did with 
the most perfect sa)ujfnmL 

" Now for it,*’ thought I, he Is 
come to tell us ctviify that we arc to 
have our throats cut for shooting one 
of his beauties last night.** 

Having deliberately secured bis 
dory, by making fast tlie painter 
round one of the staucheons of the 
awning, he called to his dog — " Ma- 
tamoro— here, boy, here,’* and saw 
him safe on board before he had the 
civility to make his flow. At length 
he turned to me, and 1 had now no 
difJicuitf whatever in making out 
my amigo Mr Wilson in the identi- 
cal Buenos Ayrean captain, although 
he had altered his appearance very 
materially from tlie time 1 had seen 
him in Jamaica. A wk ward as our po- 
sition appeared to be fast getting, I 
could scarcely keep my eyes off the 
beautiful animal that ' accompanied 
him; first, because 1 admired him 
exceedingly ; and, secondly, because 
he seemed deucedly inclined to 
bite me* He was as tall as a stag- 
hound; whose symmetry of head and 


figure he conjoined with the strength 
of the English buli-dog. Uis colour 
was a pale fawn, gradually darken- 
ing down the legs and along the neck, 
until the feet and muxzle were coal 
black. He gamboled about his mas* 
ter like a puppy, but the moment 
any of us spoke to him, he raised his 
back into an angry curve, with the 
black streak that ran down it from 
head to tail bristling up like a wild 
boar’s, and setting his long tail 
straight, as if it had been a crow-bar, 
or the Northumbrian lion's; and then 
his teeth— my wig! the laughing 
hyuma was a joke to him. But 1 
must return from the dog to the 
mail. He w'as dressed in very wide 
trowsers, of a sort of broad, yellow 
stripped silk and cotton Indian stuff; 
slippers of velvel lo<»king, yelloivish- 
brown Spanish leather, and no 
stockings ; a broad belt of the same 
sort of leather worn round his waist, 
over the ample folds of an Indian 
bhawl of a bright yellow colour, with 
crimson fringes, the ends of which 
huug df»wn on one side like a sash, 
lasieued by a maguificent gold buckle 
in front, worked into the shape of a 
thistle. Through this cincture w'as 
stuck, ,.011 the' left side, a long, 
crooked, itory-haudled knife, in a 
shark-skin sheath, richly ornamented 
with gold ; while al>eautifully work- 
ed grass purse hung from the other, 
conuiiiiug Ida cigars, flint, and steel. 
His shirt was of dark ruby- coloured 
cotton, worked with a great quan- 
tity of bright red embroidery at tbe 
sleeves and throat, where it was 
ruby-fastened with the largest gem of 
this description i had ever seen, also 
fashioned like the head of the afore- 
said Scotish thistle, witlt emerald 
leaves, and set in a broad old- fa. 
shioned silver brooch— the only sil- 
ver ornament he wore— such aa the 
ladies of the Highland chieftains in 
days of yore used to fasten their 
plaids with on the left shoulder. It 
w^as evidently an heir-loom. Vain, 
apparently, of the beautiful but Her- 
culean mould of his neck, he wore 
his shirt collar folded bark, cut broad 
and massive, and lined with velvet 
of tbe same colour as the shirt, and 
no neckcloth. 

He bad shaven his whiskers since 
1 bad seen him, but wore a large jeb* 
black mustache on i|is upper iip, fUid 
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a tfristad Panama chain round his 
neck, supporting an instrument made 
of some bright yellow hardwood, 
highly polished, resembling a hoat> 
Bwaiii*s pipe in shape; the ventiges 
Inlaid with gold. 

liis cap, of the same sort of leallier 
as his belt, was shaped like the 
drooping top of a hussar's, falling 
down on the left side of his head, 
and ending in a massive tassel of 
gold bullion (with a tortoiHe- shell 
scoop in front, dropping low over 
his eyes, hooped in with a broad 
gold rim), while a band of richly em- 
broidered gold thistles encircled 
the lower part of it. 

lie wore bull' glovc^ which, when 
Citawii oil' and stuck in his belt, dis- 
closed Itands richly decorated with 
several valuable rings, and, although 
strong and muscular, lair as a 
W'oniau's. 

I'here had been <mr alteration in 
his appeal ance, however, that 1 sur- 
mised he would liave dispensed with 
if he could; and that was a broad, 
deep, and scan-ely cicatrized scar 
down his sun* burnt cheek. 

'* My ICiijgston fiieiid— jnoof posi- 
tive," thought I. 

1 had never seen .so liandsouic a 
man, bron/iHl almost l>lack though 
he W'as by wind and fierce suns — 
such perfect symmetry, conjoined 
with such muscle and btrengtli—such 
magnifii’ent bodily prupoilnmH, with 
such a face and forehead ; and such 

f ieari-wliite teeth— 'but the fiend 
ooked forth in tljc withering sparkle 
of his hazle eye. 

The thistle," said 1 to myself, as 
the old Scottish broocli, and the ge- 
neral predominance of the national 
emblem in his equipment attracted 
my attention ; " alas, can love of 
country, pervading as it is, still 
linger in the bosom of a man i>'U/iout 
a country; of one whose hand is 
against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him ; of the Tiger of (he 
Sea / '* Yes, like the dying lamp in 
the sepulchre, flickering after its fel- 
lows have long been for ever 
quenched, whose faint and uncertain 
beams seem still to sanctify, if they 
cannot warm, the gloomy precincts, 
where all beside is cold, and dark, 
and dead;— it was the last ray of 
blessed light, gleaming through the 
mist of surrounding rottenness and 
TOL« xnzrii. NO. ccxxxv. 


desolation— the last pale halo of vir:* 
tuous and hoiy feeling hovering to 
depart from off the obdurate and 
heaven- scathed hcait of the God^ 
forsaken PIRATE. 

Unjust — unjust. There z/y/s on- 
other — a kindlier, a wrarincr, a 
steadier flame, that stili burnt sun- 
bright in that polluted tabernacle — 
all worthy of a purer ahrine — nor 
left it, until abreast of Ute spark of 
life itself— it was shattered from his 
riven lieart by the dart of the De- 
stroyer; and the dark and felon spirit, 
wiiirled to its tremendous account 
on the shriek of unutterable despair, 
crushed from him in his mortal 
agony, ns the dancing weaves closed, 
howling Bud hissing like w^ater- 
liends, over the murderer’s grave. 
But let me not anticipate. 

From his manner I could not say 
whether he knew me or not 

So you have put in here in dis- 
trcHs," said he to the master of the 
Moonbeam, glancing Ids eyes up- 
wards, where the people were at 
work at the head of the mainmast. 

“ Yes, sir,'’ said Tooraloo, hut be- 
fore he could get in another word, 
our fihiiti was in the main-rigging 
hiinscU', and near tlie iiiBSthead. 

Eigh, cigh,'’ filing out Palmnecdle 
and Chip, who were helping the car- 
penters and liggera aloft, ** u hot dia 
— uhv dia ‘r " lor the dog w^as follow- 
ing his master like a monkey, 
and barking, and sprawling with his 
feet through the ratlines — so each of 
the negroes, seizing a rope, slid down 
on deck, and with such vehemence, 
that they tapsizf *l on their backs, 
cocking up their black trotters in the 
air, after a most ludicrous fashion. 

“ Oh, I see— I see,” said Wallace, 
or Wilson, descending, and swinging 
himself in on dillsh with the grace of 
an Apollo ; “ masthead badlv sprung 
—and your chaps seem to be going 
clumsily enough about their work 
too” — (a trutli, undoubtedly)—*^ I 
will send you my carpenter’s crew 
to lend a hand in fishing it." 

Thank you, sir," said Toby, with 
much the sort of expression and tone 
of a contrite culprit thanking the 
bangiuan for adjusting the rope. 

I w^as myself cruel Jy taken aback 
by such unlooked-for civility, I will 
confess. 

But won't you step down and sfie 
fix 
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my owner, sir ; he is in the cabin,** 
quoth Tooraloo, in doubt what to 

sat/ or do — metre again. 

“ Oh, certniiily — no obj^^ctlons — 
but won’t you go lirst, sir ? ” said be, 
with one baud on the companion, and 
politely indicatiiif? the ladder with 
the other, cloaking Ida real object, 
however, which w'as clearly that he 
initfht not be taken at advantage. 

Tooraloo and I went below on thi**, 
aa one needs must go when the de\il 
drives, and were iininediately fol- 
lowed by the stranger. 

Lennox was busy with some 
papers, and htooping down over his 
open dcbk, with ids pen crossed in 
Lis mouth, when we entered — 

“ The captain of the Buenos Ayre- 
an privateer, sir,*’ said Tooraloo, 
Bttipping at the door and ushering 
Idiii in paf't him -^jamming Idmselt 
as Hat as a tloundcr against the door- 
post. as if to pre\eiit even a lihro of 
Ids clotidne fiiim touching tl»e other. 
—Lennox looked up, — his ej ehrows 
instantly contracted, his cohmr fa- 
ded, and he ftecaine as pale as death, 
'i'he pen dropped unlo^eded from hw 
lips, while the large law pafier that 
lie held in ids leit hand, in which lie 
had appavenlly been writing, trem- 
bled like fill aspen leaf. — At leturlh 
he ground out between his teeth — 
Ila'.t. thou found iiie—O mine 
enemy?’* 

“ i'otutd //o//’*— said the other, 
wlio iiad started, or rather staggered 
hock, alfO apparently overcome with 
extreme Kurpiise, and nearly cap- 
siziiiif Tooraloo, Knocking tin; breath 
out of his body against the door-post 
with a grunt, ** round jhtu, *Sauudei'S, 
why it I have, it has not been in 
consequence of loohing for you, let 
ine tell of s^il tbe unex- 

pected iu^DB|tbat ever befell me, 
so help iSI^ W Bpthis is*’ 

“ Blaspluu^Nffot, William Adder- 
fang — take not J/is name into t/our 
mouth —you tiavc found me, let that 
eudice — and am I wrong in calling 
j/i/u my many — me ! ” — 

Yes, .^aunders — you arc wrong 
— and with little of your jtrofessinn^ 
and none of your romance and nun- 
sense^ my boy, I will prove you are 
wrong at a nttiog opportunity — so 
there** my band, man— •there’s my 
hand.*’— Lennox sprang back, as If it 
had held a viper—** Heyday” said 
th^ other, drawing bimself up fierce^ 


}y— .<»why I thought yoti might hare 
allofved bygones to Ae bygones at 
this time ot day— and surely 1 may 
cry quits now, after your having 
scoured your knife against iny ribs, 
at” 

Here be checked himself, and 
Lennox also madeaneiTort to resume 
his composure. He now shook Ids 
hand, but very much as one would 
shake a red-hot poker — and then 
w*lth no very good grace asked him 
to sit down to breakfast, which he 
did with apparent cordiality, and a 
deuced good one he made too; 
chattering and doing the agreeable 
all the while, as if he had been an 
old and intimate acquaintance come 
on board to welcome us on our ar- 
rival. As for me Benjie — 1 freely 
confess that 1 could not have told 
whether 1 was eating biscuit or 
blancmange; and 1 verily believe 
you might have palmed castor oil 
on me lor colfee, and I never w^otild 
have noticed iu 

“ Adderfang — William Adder- 
fang — the reducer of Jes^y Miller! ” 
— j^rdd i to myself — “ here's a coil — 
the villain who stabbed and robbed 
me at liavanna ! — the master Wiltion, 
of Montego bay — the, man with the 
blund.o bu!4» at Kingston. — Whew ! 
This dev il (»r a follow to pounce upon 
us so unexpectedly, iuan out of the 
way place like San Aiidreari too! and 
with a couple of whacking privateers, 
to give liiera still their genteel 
name, and a hundred and fifty neat 
young gentlemen to back him. — 
'i'here’K a climax of agreeables for 
you — if he should recognise mr now 
Come, this dorA' account with a ven- 
geance for the floating notious that 
crossed my mind at Air Koseapple’a 
—I w'as sura I had seen him before.” 

Still, notwitlistanding these jdea- 
snnt drefim.% I gave in to circum- 
stances, better than either of my two 
shipmaieH, 1 fancy ; for Lennox could 
eat but little, and was evidently 111 
at ease — as for the skipper be 
gobbled ineciiauically— }ie could not 
help that; but 1 noticed that he 
watched the stranger like a cat 
wMtcliing a terrier, starling at his 
every motion ; and when he dropped 
his knife bv accident on the fiemr 
and stooped to pick U up, be held 
his breath until be saw him at work 
at the biscuit and cold ham agilni 
as If he had cenaldered there was 
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a tolerable chance of his giving him 
a progue with it en passant, }UBt for 
the fun of the thing as it were. 

Gradually, however, I got more at 
eane, and was noticing the extreme 
beauty of liia Bhort curling auburn 
hair, now that Ida cap was thrown 
aaide, with a daMi of premature 
grey here and there, like hoarfrost in 
early autumn; and the noble ivory 
forehead, paler by contrast with tiie 
bronzing of his fare, and Hnioolh as 
monumental alahaster while his 
fierce spirit was in calm, but crisp- 
ing ill n moment if his passions 
were roused, like the ripple on the 
calm sea luifore the first of the 
breeze; when he rose abruptly and 
led the way from the cabin. 

^Vhen we <*ame on deck — Adder- 
fang, or \Vilfion, or Wallace, or 
whateAor hi.H name for the moment 
might, be — whibtled ** loud as the 
scream <»f the curlew,” and an armed 
boat immediately shoved out from 
under the mangroves that grew on 
the small poiiit or headland near 
iJie cocoa-nut trees, and pulled to- 
wards us. 

“ (Millie” — thought I, he seems 
determined nut to trust too much to 
our forhearance either.” — Tfle boat 
approached— it was apparently a 
very fast one, pulled by lour splen- 
did fellows in neat wliite trowsers 
and blue shirts, and all with cloth 
caps handsomely embroidered. — 
They had their cutlasses buckled 
round their waists by black belts, 
and there w'ere four marines iu 
white jackets, two in the bow and 
two aft, sitting with their musl^cts 
upright between their knees.— The 
otbeer commanding the boat was a 
tall sallow young man, very Yankee 
in appearance, dressed in a blue 
uniform coat, and one epaulette, 
with uniform buttons of some kind 
or another, so' that altogether I 
should have taken him for an officer 
in the United States navy, had 1 ac- 
cidentally met him. He came along- 
side. 

*‘Mr Kenrick said Adderfang, 
who evidently, but from what motive 
1 could not tell, was most desirous 
that we should be off from our an- 
cfiorage as fast as possible — ** send 
Wbit&er and four of his crew from 
the Sparkle”— this I guessed was 
the BCQOoner, although i afterwards 
found her real Spanish name waa 


the Mosca — and see— it is to get 
all put to rights aloft there — the 
liead of the mainmast is badly 
sprung you can tell him, and be will 
know better than any of us what to 
bring.” 

" Ay, ay, sir,”— said his subaltern, 
and without more ado the boat 
shoved off again, not for the point, 
however, but direct for the beach 
under Mr ** house, where the 
officer landed, and the crew, leaving 
a boat- keeper on the beach, began 
to skylark about; but evidently 
they had their instructions never 
to move so far away but that they 
could reach their boat again, at least 
before we could, if we had tried 
it.—! knew from their lingo, that 
those youths were all of them either 
Americans or Englishmen, probably 
a mixture of both. 

PreseDtly Tooraloo, at his request, 
or command, for although the words 
were civil enough, the tone sounded 
deuced like the latter, put Adder- 
fang ashore in the Moonbeam’s 
boar, and under the idea that if 
there was any danger toward, 1 ran as 
much risk where 1 was as on the land, 
I asked to accompany him, so tliat 
I might reconnoitre a bit by the way. 
Accordingly we were walking up 
to Mr * # # 's house, when 1 thought 
I would diverge a liule, in order to 
have a parley with some of the 
boat's crew, who I had noticed con- 
verge towards their own boat when- 
ever they saw ours put off; but 
before I could ask a question, the 
oibcer before mentioned interposed, 
and with a great deal of mock ^civility 
offered his services, if 1 wanted any 
thing. 1 bad no plea to avoid him, 
BO 1 followed Adderfang and Toora- 
loo to the house. 

I now found, when 1 could look 
about me In the daylight, that it was 
even a narrower tongue of land than 
what 1 had imagined, on which the 
bouse stood, and that divided the bay 
where we were, from the narrow 
land-locked creek where the two 
privateers were at anchor. 

Where 1 stood I looked right 
down upon them— they lay in a 
bcauUful little basin indeed, wife 
high precipitous banks on the aide 
next me, nut with a smootii' bard 
white beach at tiie head of 
and on the opposite side. The en- 
tsianee was very narrowi nch pistol- 
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Bbot acrosa ; close to the ehore, and 
imtnedtatoly below me, lay a largo 
schooner, but I could only see her 
mastheads and part of her bowsprit 
and foro-riggirig, as she was moored 
with her stern towards the high 
bank> so as to present her broadside 
to the opening of the harbour, and 
her boivs to that of her consort, the 
little iMidge, that lay further ofl' and 
close to the shore on the other side 
of tho creek, at right angles with the 
schooiior, so as to rake lier if she 
bad been carried, and at the same 
time to enfilade any boats coming 
in to attack her. Both vessels had 
the Buenos Ayreanilag flying; blue, 
white, and blue, horizontally. 

There w'ere sentries along the 
beach ; one being advanced near to 
where I stood, who, when 1 made de- 
monstrations of descending, very 
civilly told me to heave about, and 
go hack again. I remonstrated, and 
said, “ In the inland of a friendly 
power 1 saw no right that he, or 
one else, had to set hounds to my 
rambles.” 

lie said he knew nought about 
whose island itiras. but he knew what 
his orders n cie ; “ so if I veniurod, 
he had given me fair warning.” 
\yitli this, he threw his musketacross 
bis body, and slapped the side of it, 
to see that the priming was all light. 

“ You are very obliging,” said I; 

“ but, pray, put yourself to no mcon- 
venience whatever on my acx’ouiit, 
as 1 shall return.” And, like the 
tlkief ill the heierooat. I <Af/“go back 
again.” 

By sunset that night our repairs 
were finished, and a message came 
from Captain Walhicc^ tliat he 
pccffjfi we would weigh and he off at 
daylight in tlie morning — a hint that 
we were right willing to take, I as- 
sure you. 

The bearer further said, that he 
was ordered to leave a small blue 
and yellow flag, that wa were to 
hoist if we fell in with the Water- 
wraith, a sebeoner- tender that he had 
cruising about the island, which 
would prerent her from molesting 
us. 

Murder ( Are there three of 
them hOf boo*'— trundled out 
our frieud^ Toby ToomJoo. 


When we tried to get the carpen- 
ter’s crew to take payment as they 
were leaving us, they said they were 
positively forbidden to do so, and 
their captain was not a man to he 
trijkd With. 

“ Why, so It appears,” thought I. 

Lennox was mute and melancholy, 
but we could not better ourselves, 
so at length we retired to rest. 1 
could not sleep, however, so 1 was 
soon on dut'k again, where 1 found 
both Lennox and Tooraloo before 
me. 

” Do you hear that, sir ? ” said the 
former to me, so soon as I came on 
deck. 1 listened, and heard a low 
moaning noise that came off the land, 
swelling and dying away on the iitful 
gusts of the terra/, like the deepest 
tones of an Kolian harp. 

” 1 do,” said 1, “ and liark — is that 
a bell V — no, it cannot be, yet the 
sound is most like.*' Again we all 
listened eagerly. But the voice of the 
wilderness bad ceased, and we were 
about comineuciug our pendulum 
walk on the confined deck, when 
once more it came off, and in the 
very fctrongest of the swell, the same 
ringing sound like the tolling of a 
deep “toned hell in the distance, 
stvung three times over us distinctly 
on the night air. ” Who struck the 
bell forward there?” 1 sung out, a 
good deal 8tartled-»no one answered 
— we all then passed forward; thtte 
was no one an tiedi-^^* xejy strange, '* 
said 1 — ** what can it be ? ’* 

*• My drecry,” • said poor Len- 
nox, with a faint laugh. 

“ Davy Jones— Davy Jones — tho 
devil-~tho devil— the devil — hooru, 
hooro, hooro ! ” ijuoih Tooraloo. 

Whatever it w'as we heard neither 
sound again, but they had scarc«rly 
ceased when a email glow-worm 
coloured spark, preciei.ly like the 
luminous uppearaucc of a piece of 
decayed fish, flitted about the fore- 
top-gallant yard and royabmast- 
head, now on the truck, now on 
either yardarm, like a bee on the 
wing, during the time one might 
count twenty, and then vanished. 

” And Uiere goes his worship vi- 
sibly ; why the air must be fearfully 
surcharged with electricity to be 
sure,*' said I, Benjie, We were all 
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astonUhmenl-butthe plot was only 
tbickenii)^. 

“ How loud and hollow the sound 
of the suif breaking on the reef 
there is, Lennox,*’ 1 ciuitinued. “ I 
liavo never seen such a strong 
phosphoreseence of the sea as to- 
night. Look there, the breakers on 
the reef are like a ridge of pale fire. 
AVhy, here are a whole bushel of 
portents, Lennox, more numerous 
than those which preceded the death 
of (\esar, as 1 am a gentleman.” 

The Dominie did not relish the 
jibe, I noticed. “ It may be no laugh- 
ing matter to some of u« before all is 
done, sir.” 

Poo, nonsense ; but there may 
be l/^nl (fct:f'tcr brvti tu'j^ Master Len- 
nox.” 

” V(‘S, sir. We shall have a biecze 
soon, I f<*ar.*' 

*' No doubt — no doubt.*' 

“ There’s a s(piall coining — there’s 
a tfjuall rorniiig — ho, ho, lie'* — 
lumhled Toby. 

“ Where — \vhf?re r 

“ There — light out there.” 

** I’uo* poo — that’.s the reef — tho 
while breakers — eh, what? — why it 
moves, sure enough — it is sliding 
across liio inouUi ol the bayi-ihere, 
whew”— ns a blue light was burned 
in the oiling, dischKNing di.stinctly 
enough a small fechot>uer slauding 
in for the Jaiid, under easy sail. Pre- 
sently ad was dark again, and a 
night-signal was made on board of 
licr with lanterns. 

“ Waterwraiih as sure as can be,” 
said I ; •* hut why does ho bother 
w ith blue lights and bignahs? wmuld 
it not bo easier to bend in a boat at 
once V ” 

“ Too inucli sea on — too much sea 
on,” quoth Tooraloo ; “ and no one 
would venluie to thread the reefs 
and run in iu so dark a night as this 
is; BO he has no way of com muni- 
eating but by signal.” 

After a little we tioiiced tlie small 
white WTeath steal back again like a 
puff of vapour, Shd, crossing the bay, 
vanish beyond the bluff opposite the 
cocoa-nut trees. 

“There— > she has said her say, 
whatever that may have been, and 
has hove about again, sui e etiougb ” 

We saw no more of her that night, 
and with the early dawn, W'e were 
once more under weigh, sliding gen- 
tly out of the small haven. 

1 am sure I could not tell how the 


little beauty slipt along so speedily, 
for tho collapsed sails were hanging 
wet and wrinkled from the spars, 
so light was the air; and as we be- 
gan to draw out into the ofiing, and 
to feel the heave of the swell, the 
motion of the vessel made them 
speMk and flutter, the water dashing 
down in showers, at every rumbling 
flap of the soaked and clouded can- 
vass. ^ 

The night had been throughout 
very hot and sultry, the sky as dafk 
as pitch, and now the day broke 
very low’iringly. Thick masses of 
black clouds rolled in from the 
oiling, whirling overhead like the 
smuKe from a steamer’s chim- 
ney-stack. It lightened in the 
south-east, now and then, and as 
w'c drew out from the land, the dis- 
tant grumble of the tliunder blended 
hoarbcly will) the increasing noise of 
the suif, as the swell, at one time, 
surged liow'ling up the cavernous 
indentations on the ironbound 
coast, ebbing, with a loud shoaling 
iu«)h, like a rapid river over shal- 
low's; at another, pitched in sullen 
(fiudii n?ainbl the rocks, and rever- 
berated from their iron libs with 
a deafening roar, that made air and 
sea trembre aguiu. As we got out of 
the bay, the growling of the sea in- 
creased. and came more hollow, the 
noise being reliected from the land 
in sounding echoes. 

C’lose tli(« waves rolled on iu 
long sluggihh undulations; in colour 
and a()pitreut c onsisteucy as if they 
had been titoUcu lead ; the very 
divers that w'e disturbed on their 
dull grey KUTf«tce, ynn along, leaving 
dotted trails, as if it had been semi- 
fluid, or as if some peculiarity iu the 
iUinoi«phere had rendered them un- 
able to raise themselves into tho 
murky air. 

Shuala of sea-mews and other 
waterfowl were floating lightijq and 
twinkling with their white w'iugs iu 
tho cold grey dawning, as we crept 
through amongst them and disturb- 
ed them, like clusters of feathers 
scattered on the glass like lieaving 
of the dark water, afraid apparently 
to leave the vicinity of the laud ; 
every now and then the different 
groups took up iu succession a loud, 
screaming, like a running fife pass- 
ing along the line, and all would be 
Btul again— while birds that hovered 
between an English martin and 
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Mother Cary’s chickens in appear- 
ance, kept dippinp:, and risings and 
circling all round us ; and the steady 
dying pelican skimmed close to the 
tops of the swell, on poised and 
motionless wing, as straight as a 
point blank cannon shot; while a 
shoal of porpoises were dappling 
the surface to windward, with their 
wheel- like gambols. 

** What the deuce makes the fish 
juosp so this morning?'* said 1 to 
Ivcnnox. as several dolphins sprang 
into tlie air aiiead of the Moonbeam 
— What is that ? — a puff of w'hite 
vapour, with a noise for all the world 
like a blast of steam, rose close to 
us. 

The blowing of a wViale, sir; '* 
and immediately thereafter the back 
of the monster, like a black reef, or 
the bottom of a capsized launch, 
was hove out of the water, and then 
disappeared slowly with a strong 
eddy; his subaqueous track being 
indicated on the surface by a long 
line of hubbies, and strtrUng ripples, 
like the wake of a ship chiving the 
water rapidly, growing stronger and 
more perceptitle as he neared the 
surface to breathe again. 

“ Ah ! that accounts fur it. There 
again he ri.‘»es.’" 

“ Yes,” rejoined he ; l)nt see 
how he shoves out into the odiug, 
although the shoals he is after are 
running in shore. As sure as a gun, 
lie is conscious of the danger of 
being emhayed if the weatherVoraes 
to what I fear it will be soon.” 

*' Lots of indications that a close- 
reefed topsail breeze, at all events, 
is not a thousand miles off. Master 
Lennox,” said I. 

Out at sea, ilie swell tumbled mure 
turnultuou'^ly ; the outline of the, bil- 
lows seen with startling clearness 
by the flanhes of lightning, on the 
verge of the horizon; while nearer 
at hand, the waves began to break 
in white foam, and ndl to wards 
us with hoarse and increasing 
growls; although the light air that 
was drifting us out c^me off the 
land, and consequently blew in the 
directly contrary direction from 
whence the swell was proceeding. 
Threatening as the weather looked, 
liglit off the cocoa-nut trees at the 
point, we perceived a boat^riisiDg and 
disappearing on the ridges and in 
hollows of the SM luce a black 
buoy. 
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** So— an ominous looking mor- 
ning, Toby. Still, our friends of the 
blue, white, aud blue bunting, are 
determined to see us fairly off it 
seems ; for there is their boat watch- 
ing us till the last you see.” 

“ So 1 perceive, sir,” said the skip- 
per ; “ but if it w'ere not for iheir 
neighbourhood, Mr Brail, 1 wiiuld 
have recommended Mr Lennox to 
stay where he was until the weatiier 
cleared ; but there is no help for it 
now'.” 

The morning wore on. We were 
DOW' sliding along sliore aiiout a mile 
from the beach, and our >icw' down 
to the westwaid, as we approached 
the southernmost point of the island, 
began to open. 

The higher part of the land ivas 
quite clear; the outline, indeed, 
dangerously distinct and hvin-bKti 
accoiding toiny conception; l>utlhe 
white chuids that th>ated over it 
when we first started* like a .sea of 
Wfiol, and wbicli usually rbe and ex- 
hale under the inutning Kun, had in 
the present cast; rolled off to the 
southward, and lay heaped up in 
well-defuu'd nms^'es, Jik<* the suu»ke 
of an tmgageinent tlualing sluggishly 
in the ,ihuudi*r-calined air, close to 
the surface of the water. 

1 was admiring this uncommon 
appearance, not without some awk- 
ward foreliodings, ivlu*n a fiaw of 
wind off the land rent the veil in the 
middle, or rather opened an arch in 
it, at Uu* end of whose glmuuy vista 
rose the island as a dark background, 
and suddenly disclosed a small 
schooner lying to, so clear and ino- 
deMike under the canopy oi vapour, 
that 1 can compare ii to uoihiiig 
more aptly than a sea scene in a 
theatre, 

liillo ! ” said T, “ what vessel is 
that down to leeward there ? It 
must be our friend of last night, 1 
take it. Hand me up the glass, if 
you please.** 

Where's the small flag— where's 
the small flag ‘r ” sung out Toby. 

“ Here, sir,” said ('hip the negro, 
as he bent it on to the signal halyards. 

** Then hoist away,'* rejoined Too- 
ruloo. “ The Waterwraith titat down 
to leeward, sir, to a certainty.” 

” .Sure enough,*'’ 1 replied ; ” I hope 
he will let us go wUhout overhaul- 
ing us. 1 am not at aJI amorous of 
the society of those gentry-rquite 
enough of it in thebay yondi»>Tob} 
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The moment she saw us^ she made 
sail towards us, but hove about again 
BO soon as she had answered the 
signab which she did by a similar 
liag» and then stood in fur the laud 
again. 

In a minute, the mist once more 
boiled over her, and she disappeared. 

It crept slowly on towards where 
we lay, for it was now nearly calm 
again, although the threatening ap« 
pearanccs in the sky and on the 
water deepened if any thing, and 
was just reaching us, when we 
lieard a cannon-shot from the thick- 
est of it. 

“ Heyday — what does that indi- 
cate, Lennox ? ” 

" Some signal to the other villains 
in the cove, sir — and then, in a low 
tone as he turned away — “ but to 
me it sounds like a knell.” 

Another gun — another — and an- 
other — “ Some fun going on there at 
all events,'* said 1. 

l*hc breeze now freshened, and 
the fog hank blew oA'and vanished ; 
when lo! our spectral friend the 
W'aUirwraiih reappeared, but on the 
other tack this time, and about two 
miles to the westward of us. with a 
large schooner, that had hitherto also 
been concealed l)y the fog,*sticking 
in his skirts, and hlazing away at 
him. In ten minutes tiiey botli hove 
about again. They Imd now tlie re- 
gular sea hree/e strong from the 
eastward, and were close- liau led, un- 
der all the sail they could carry, on 
the starboard tac'k. 

“ Confound it,*’ said Lennox, who 
was now beside me, ** we seem to 
have dropp<*d into a nest of them — 
it will be atiotiter privateer.** 

“ Then why is she firing at the 
small one Y ” said 1. 

“ Oh, Boiiie make-believe ma- 
noeuvre,*’ said he. 

ifut 1 had taken a long look, and 
was by no meauB of this opinion. 
The smallest vessel, the schooner 
we bad first seen, w^oiild evidently 

g o far to windward of us, but the 
irger was right in our track; so 
avoiding her, if we stood on as w^e 
were doing, was out of the question. 

However, better take our chance 
with this chap out here, than run 
back into the lion's mouth,” said L 
So W8 kept on our course, having 
now got Uie breeze also, and steer- 
log large, bo as to go a-bead of the 
BchOQuer^ anlm otood away to 


intercept us^ We were beginning to 
think he was going to take no notice 
of UB after all, and had brought him 
end on, when a flash spurted from 
his bows, and a swirl of white 
smoke rolled down to leeward. 

** He hsB fired at us,” said 1, as 
the shot hopped along the water 
cl OHO to us. 

** Then hoist away our colours,” 
Bsid Lennox; Jet us know the 
worst of it at once.” 

The next shot pitched over the Jee 
quarter, and knocked one of qur 
hencoops to pieces, unexpectedly 
liberating the feathered prisoners. 
Toby’s lingo — for he was now in an 
ecstasy of fear — became very amu- 
sing. ” !Now, men, rouse aft the 
forebheet, and du some of you catch 
that duck. Clap on the iopr^ail 
haulyardi. — mind the capon^top- 
gailant and royal liKulyards also — 
bless me the turkey is overbo.ird — 
wJiy, that royal is all aback — chick- 
ens — topgallaiit-sail U not set at ail-— 
both geese — now a Miiall pull of the 
boornHiieet. You blood of a black—* 
female dog” — to Chip, the negro car- 
penter — “ belay all that— murder I if 
both the guinea birds are not over 
into tlie sea.** 

“ Ha I ” said I, “ I thought so — 
there goes the blue ensign and pen- 
nant. He is a man ot war, thank 
Heaven ! ” 

“ Heave to, captain,” cried Len- 
nox ; but just as w^e had shortened 
f-ail preparatory thereto, the large 
schooner ranged alongside, and fired 
a broadside of round and grape slap 
into us, whereby Lennox lumself and 
other tw’o poor devils w'ere wound- 
ed, and our rigging considerably 
cut up. 

“ That’s the Spider for a thou* 
sand,” said 1 ; “ but what the deuce 
can he mean by firing at us ? ” 

“ 1 can’t tell, but 1 don’t think that’s 
the Spider, sir,” said Lennox, “ so 
make all sail again, captain— haul by 
the wind, will you Y ” And away 
we staggered once more, running in 
for San\\ndrcaB as fast as we could 
split; but with the large schooner 
close at our heels, and firing away 
like fury, the little Waterw>’raith 
promptly availing himself of this in* 
teriuae, by tacking, and standing off 
the land again. 

Why, Toby, you and your owner 
are both mad— what betioi pf it Will 
you make by going back/' 
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Lennox had gone below to have 
his arm bound up by this time. 

“ You would not have us tack, 
and get another broadside, sir ? Be- 
sides, look at the weather, sir, even 
putting the schooner out of the 
question,” said Tooraloo. 

“ Ah, there indeed, you have some 
reason.” 

Toby saw his advantage. “ Sure- 
ly you would not have us keep the 
sea in such a threatening morning, 
and<n such company, sir 

.The prudence of this was becom- 
ing every moment more evident, as 
the daik waves were now breaking 
all round us, and the water ivas 
roughening and wliitening to wind- 
ward ; it was clear we should have a 
sneezer before long. 

Thanks to our excellent sailing, 
we gradually dropped the schooner, 
until wo were out of gunshot — wc 
were presently up with tlie island, 
and ran in, and once more camc-to 
in our old corner ; hut the man-of- 
war kept in the oiling, apparently to 
reconnoitre. louiid a priva- 

teer's boat at our old anchorage, 
most like the one that had seen us off 
iu the iiiovniiig. It was coming out 
with Adderfang Idmself iu it — all 
his gay dress thrown aside— he had 
neither hat nor cap ou, nor shoes, 
but wore a simple blue shirt, and 
canvass trowsers ; the former open 
at the breast, disclosing his inuscu- 
iar and hairy chest, and W'ith the 
sleeves rolled up to his nruipits. 
He was covered with dust and per- 
bpi ration, and had evidently been 
toiling fiercely at something or other 
with hi.^ own hands. He was armed 
to the teeth, as were his boat's 
crew. 

•* What brings you back, Mr 
Brail ? ” said he, his brows knit, 
his eyes llashing fire, his face pale 
as death, and his lips blue and 
trembling, evidently in a paroxysm 
of the most savage fury ; what 
brings you back ‘r and what vessel 
is that astern of you ? No conceal* 
inent, sir; I am not in a mood to 
trifle.” 

** She is a man- of- war, captain,” at 
this critical juncture sung out the 
tall, sallow man, w'ho had been in 
command of the boat on the pre- 
vious day, from the top of the cliffs, 
where he had perched himself like 
an ugly qgrmorant, with a glass in 


" 1 thought so,” said the pirate 
with great bitterness ; ** J thought so. 
Fool 1 to believe that any thing but 
treachery was to come from that 
whelp I Walpole — here, men, lend 
me a hand.” 

And before we could interfere, be 
was on board, with four despera- 
does as powerful almost as himself. 
1 had never witnessed such devilish 
ferocity before in any animal, hu- 
man or inhuman, except in his W'or- 
ship’s dog, ,who was jumping and 
foaming about the deck as if he had 
been possessed by a kindred devil, 
or had been sufl'ering under hydro- 
])hobia; only wailing apparently for 
the holding up of his master's little 
finger to luiicii on Toby Tooraloo, 
or breakfast on me, Bciijte. 

“ Here, Matamoro, here,” roared 
our Hihiijt}, indicating the compa- 
nion to tills beaiuilul pet, who 
thereupon gliinced down ii like a 
ierret alter a rat; and from the 
noise below it uas clear he h;j<l 
attacked Lennox. Addei fang and 
two ol his men instantly followed, 
and presently the poor dominie, 
bleeding fioin ins rectfDt wound, 
and torn by the dog in the shoulder, 
w'Hs dragged up tlm ladder, bound, 
and hoi,n bodily into the boat. 1 
was petrified with horror. Lennox 
gave me one look as lie passed — one 
last concentrated look of the inoht 
intense wo. 1 never shall foigct 
the expreshiou : It .teemed to say, 
“ Do you believe what I told you 
at Havanna to have been a dieaui 
fn//r, Mr Brail ? ” 

“ Wliere are you going to take me 
now, Mr Adderfang r I have bad no 
communication with the schooner 
in tlit* ofling. Don't you see I am 
wounded by lier shot. Mind what 
you do, or you shall repent this,” 
cried the poor fellow as they drag- 
ged him along. 

Let him go,” I sung out, ns they 
were about" shoving oflf. ” Men, 
stand by me. Uelease him, you 
murdering villain I Where would 
you take him to, you bucaniering 
scoundrel ? ” 

“ To hell! — and mind you don't 
keep hiiu company— to meet the 
fate of a spy ! one that has brought 
.nn enemy on me, when I was will* 
iiig to have forgotten and forgiven. 
Let go the painter, sir — let go, 1 
say.” 

And he made a blow with his cutn 
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lasB, that missed me but severed 
the rope; and as if the action had 
lashed him into uncontrollable ra|!;e» 
he instantly drew a pisU>l, and bred 
it at my head. The bullet Hew wide 
of its mark, however, but down 
dropped Toby Tooraloo; while Ad- 
derfang shouted, — 

“ Shove off, men — give way for 
your lives — pull.” 

And in a twinkling the boat dis- 
appeared behind the small cocoa- 
nut-tree point • 

“ Good God, sir,’* said Toby, 
lying fiat on his back, where 1 
thought he had been shot, “ what 
is to be done? They will murder 
Mr Lenn(»x.** 

“ Very like ; but 1 thought you 
were killed yourself, Toby.*' 

“ No, sir— no, sir — only knocked 
down Ijv ilie wind of the shot, sir — 
wiu<l ot the sljoi, sir — ho, ho, hoo I” 

“ Wind of a pisiol bullet no big- 
ger tliaii a pea ? For shame, 'J'oby ! 
— fright, man, friglit,'* 

Hut we had no lime for reflec- 
tion; for tiie schooner was now 
riglit oir the mouth of the small 
bay, apparently clear for action. 
Slj’e was a inan-of-w'ar, beyond all 
ipieHlIon; and 1 still ivas convinced 
feiie was the Spider, rresentiy she 
liauled round the cocoa-nut- covered 
cape, and took up a position, so far 
us 1 could judge, upjuisite the mouth 
of the creek. Ob, what w’ould I not 
have given to have been oii board 
oi her! Hut ibis w^as impossible. 

The blue and yellow private sig- 
iihl that Adderfang bad sent us, and 
which bad been kept flying until ibis 
moment, was now hauled dow'u, 
close past my nose- 
‘‘ Spider! — tube sure that the 
Spider ; and no wonder she should 
have peppered us so beautifully, 
Master Toby, wdth such a ynicher 
ior our honesty aloft; with this 
same accursed signal flying, that 
she had seen the VVaterw'raith hoist. 
There I the murder is out; what 
conclusion could De Walden have 
come to, but that wo were birds of 
a feather V ** 

** Ay, ay — true enough— liooro ! 
hooro ! hooro ! — rumbled Tobias, 
sweating like a pig with downright 
fear. 

Tooraloo and 1 now hurried 
ashore in the boat, without well 
knowing what to do, and ran to the 
ridge to see, if possible, what be- 


came of Lennox. The boat where* 
in he was, stopped for a moment at 
the schooner, tlie Mosca, apparently 
giving orders, and then pulled di- 
rectly for the Midge, where the 
people got out, dragging poor Len- 
nox along with them. When they 
ot on the deck, the barbarians cast 
im headlong down the main batch- 
way, wliich w'as immediately bat- 
tened down, and then hoisted in the 
boat. • 

The crew of the schooner below 
me, whose deck, as already de-' 
scribed, was bid by the high bank, 
were now busy, 1 could bear, in 
clearing for action ; and several of 
them were piling up large stones, 
and making fast hawsers from her 
mastheads to trees at ilic top of the 
cliff near where 1 stood ; so that, In 
the event of bt^ being carried be- 
low, it would be impossible to tow 
her out,— while the stones would 
prove formidable missiles when 
laiincbed from above. 1 also per- 
ceived a boat at the foam-fringed 
sandy spit opposite the cocoa-nut 
trees, that formed one side of the 
narrow entrance, wliosc crew were 
filling bags with sand, and forming 
embiasures in a small battery for 
two carronadcB, that had been al- 
ready landed, and lay like two 
black seeds on the white beach. 

TJm Spider bad by this time 
tacked, and stood out to sea again, 
apparently astonished at the extent 
ot the preparations ; but after a 
brief spare, she hove about, and in 
the very middle and thickest of a 
bcpiall, accompanied by heavy thun- 
der and vivid lightning, she dashed 
gallantly into llm harbour ; but just 
as the came abreast of the battery, 
she took the ground ; she bad tailed 
on the bank, and bung. Her masts first 
bent forward as if they would have 
gone over the bows, the rigging and 
canvas shaking and flapping convul- 
sively; but instantly the sound sparu 
recovered their upright position with, 
a strong recoil, like two tough yew 
staves when the bowstrings snap. 

“ Now, Master Henry, you are in 
for It,’* thought I. . 

This was the signal for, the bat- 
tery to open ; ' but the grape from 
the Spider soon silenced it. How- 
ever, tlio broadside of the schooner 
beneath roe was raking h^ wi^ 
terrible effect I could see ; while 
they were unable to get a single gun 
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to bear. At length, by lightening 
her, her broadside was got round, so 
as to return the fire ; and now the 
hellish uproar began in earnest 
For several minutes the smoke, that 
rose boiling amongst tlie trees at the 
top of the cliff like mountain mist, 
concealed all below; and 1 could 
neither sec nor hear any thing but 
tiie glancing spouts of red fiame, and 
thunder of the cannon, and the 
brjght sparkles and sharp rattle of 
the small arms biendi^ with the 
J'VflliDg and shouting oi the com- 
batants: but the next squall made 
all once more comparatively clear. 
The battery, I perceived, was again 
manned, and galling the Spider most 
awfully; but just as 1 looked, a 
boat’s crew from her stormed it, 
driving those who manned it along 
the sand-bank towards where the 
Midge lay, spiked the guns, and then 
returned* The freshenim; breeze, at 
tills instant, forced the Spider over 
the shoal, and she entered the creek. 
Giving the Midge a broadside in 
pasKiijg, in thehofie of disabling her, 
so as to leave nothing to cope with 
but the Mosca; but the sting was 
not to be so easily taken out of the 
little vixen. Presently the Spider 
anchored by the stern, within pistol- 
shot of the schooner, right athwart 
his bows, and then began to blaze 
away again. 

The cheers from the Spider in- 
creased, and the shouts of the pi- 
rates subsided ; but the felucca, 
which had slipped on being fired 
at, and warped out between the 
Spider and the mouth of the cove, 
now dropped anchor again, tvitb a 
spring on her cable, and began to 
dash broadside after broadside of 
round and grape right into her anta- 
gonist’s stern, — thus enfilading her 
most fearfully. 

i could make nothing out all this 
time on the Spider’s deck; for al- 
though 1 now and then caught a 
glimpse of it, during the moments 
when the strength or the gale clear- 
ed away the smoke, and could 
dimly discern the turmoil of fighting 
men, and the usual confusion of a 
ship’s deck during a hot engage- 
ment; yet the moment my optics 
begun to individutdize^ as Jonathan 
says, the next discharge would whirl 
Us fea^ry wreaths aloft, and hide 
every thing again half way up the 
vmth that itoed out Hke tire blaet^ 


ed pines piercing the mountain 
mists. 

Hilo! my eyes deceive me, or 
DOWN goes the blue ensign on board 
of the SpitjUr / / / So, fare thee well, 
Henry de Walden ; well 1 wot, my 
noble boy, that thou hast not lived to 
see it — Strike to pirates !— -No I Nol 
J/ow could 1 be such a fool ? — it is 
but the peak haulyards that are shot 
away, and there goes a gallant fel- 
low aloft to reeve or a^iee tiimn 
again, amidst a storm of connd, aad 
grape, and musket- balls. He can- 
not manage it, nor can the gafi’ be 
lowered, for something jams about 
the throat haulyards, which he strug- 
gles in vain to overliati) — then let it 
stick ; for now he slides down the 
drooping spar to knot the peak 
haulyards there — look how he sways 
about, as the gaff is violently shaken 
by the flapping of the loosened sail, 
fur both vangs and brails arc gone — 
mind you are not jerked over-board, 
niy fine fellow — imader ! he drops 
like lend into the pn(l of smoke be- 
neath, shot dead by the enemy's 
marksmen — another tries it— better 
luck this time, for be reaches the gafl- 
end, and there the peak rises slowly 
but steadily into the air once more, 
Uie eifsign streaming gallantly in the 
wind. Whew! tlie bunting clips 
into the smoke to leeward, vanish- 
ing like a dark-winged sea-bird dip- 
ping into a fogbaok, the ensign 
haulyards being shot away— -worse 
and more of it — down goes the 
inaiiuopmast next, royal mast, pen- 
nant and all ; snapped off by a shot 
as clean as a fishing-rod — no fun In 
all this, any how— well done, my 
small man — a uee middy emergea 
from tlie sulphureous cloud below, 
with a red ensign fluttering and 
flaming around him, as if bo 
were on fire. He clambers up the 
mainriggiug, and seizes the meteor 
there — snzes / he nai/s it to the 
mast. He descends again, and dis- 
appears, leaving the flag flaring In 
the storm from the masthead, as if 
the latter had been a blazing tordi, 

I began, however, to think De 
Walden was getting too much of 
it between the Midge and the 
schooner, when 1 saw fire and thick 
smoke rise up near me, as if burst- 
ing from the afterpart of the latter 
vessel; and, at the moment, Uie 
increasing gale broke tbo SpMer*« 
springs that ft aUft ^ wind Mi 
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also compelled lier to use, to keep 
her la her statioD,— so that, from 
beiug athwart his hawse, she swung 
wiiii her bows slantingly towards 
her oppouent’s broadside, and lay 
thus tor some time egain, terribly 
galled by a heavy raking fire, until 
the men iti the Mosca were literally 
Sforehed from their guns by the 
spreading flamep. 

1 could now see that the pirate 
crew were leaving lier; ^o 1 slipped 
down nearer the edge of the clifl*, to 
ha\e a better view of wliat was go- 
ing on beneath, but keeping as much 
out of the line of lire as possible. 

The schooners hull was by this 
time enveloped in smoke and wa- 
tiog led (biines, and her fire silen- 
ced ; v\ liile the Spider, taking advan- 
tage of the lull, was peppering the 
Jltile Mitlge, who was returning 
the compliment manfully; her hroad- 
hide, from the parting of the warp, 
being now opposed to hers. 

'J'ne Clew of the Mosca now 
ainiijdoned her in two boats, one of 
n iji< h hucceeded in reaching the 
Midge; wluie the other made for 
the> t»hore on the opposite ^ide of ilic 
ci eek. 

Seeing me on the. lidge, th«*i’ogues 
in the latter stopped, and tuced 
ftbtmi — “ Heaven and earth, what is 
that r” I was cast down sprawling on 
iuy back. 

What dbt is — what dat is, do 
massa say ? *’ ipiotli honest Qiiacco’s 
voice at this juncture; ** Massa so 
wns shee one whole platoon tire at 
him V if massa will keep walloping 
his arms about like one breevsemill, 
and make grimace, and twist him 
body dis side and dat side, like one 
monkey — bal>oon you call — and do 
all sort of foolis ting for make detu 
notice him, massa mos not be sor- 
piise if dey soot at him.*’ And true 
enough, in the intensity of my ex- 
citement, the strong working of my 
spirit had moved my outward man 
as violently as that of a Johnny Raw 
witnessing hU first prizefight. If 
iny contortions were of any kindred 
to those the sable serjeaut Illustra- 
ted his speech by, I must have 
made rather an amusing exliibitiou. 
** Look, if two of deni bullet no 
tell in de tree here, just where masiiia 
was stand up, when 1 was take de 
liberty of pull him down on him 
battam ; beg pardon for name aei^ 
vnpoliteful place before waasa.’’ 


** TbankSy tmatv armourer,” cried 
I. Benjie. But the gale, that now 
** aside the shroud of battle cast,’* 
blowing almost a hurricane, agedn 
veered round a little, and the Midge 
was under weigh, near the mouth of 
the creek, standing out to sea. 

The weather was, indeed, getting 
rapidly worse — ^the screaming sea- 
birds fiew in, like drifts of snow, 
scarcely distinguishable from the 
driving foamilakcs. The scud cmne 
past in soaking wreaths like flasbefc 
of white vapour from the safety 
valve of a steam-boiler; anon there 
was a sudden and appalling lull, and 
the white smoke from the guns rose 
up, and shrouded the vessels and en- 
tire cove from my sight. Tiie clouds, 
surcharged with fire and water, form- 
ed a leaden coloured arch over the 
entrance to the cove, that spanned the 
uproar <»f dark white-crested waVes, 
boiling and roiling in smoky convo- 
lutions, and lancing out ragged 
shreds from their lower edges, that 
shot down and shortened like a 
fringe of streamers, from which the 
forked lightning nanhkd out every 
now and then clear and bright* 

To the right hand, directly over 
the cocoa-nut trees, these fibres, or 
shreds of cloud, were in the most 
active motion, and began to twirl 
and whit-k round into a spiuuiog 
black tube, shaped like tlie ti uiik of 
an elephant ; the widest end blend- 
ing into the thickest of the arch 
above, while tbe lower swayed about, 
with an irregular but ponderous os- 
cillation ; lengthening and stretching 
towards the trees, one moment in a 
dense column, as if they had attracted 
it, and the next coinracling with the 
speed of light, as if it had ^ sudden- 
ly been tcpclkd by them, leaving only 
a transparent pbantom-like track of 
dark shreds iu the air, to show 
where it bad shrunk from. There, 
it lengthens again, as if it once more 
felt ah afiiuity for tbe sharp spicuhe 
of tbe leaves, that seem to erect 
themselves to meet it. It almost 
touched Uiem— flash — the electric 
fluid sparked out and up, either from 
tlie cocoa-nut to’ces themselves, or 
through them as conductors from 
the sandy spit on which they grew* 
I saw it distinctly ; but the next mo* 
mant the pent gale, as if it had bumt 
seme invisible Wrier that confined 
It, gudied down as suddenly as it 
baa takta and rtronger tten ha» 
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fore. I was blinded and almost suf- 
focated by the bearicst shower ever 
davsbed by wind in the face of mortal 
man — the debris, so to speak, of the 
vanished waterspout. 1 can compare 
it to nothing but being exposed to 
the jet of a fire-engine. 

A column of dense black smoko, 
thickly starred with red sparks, now 
boiled' up past the edge of the diff 
UD(ler me — presently it became 
streaked with tongues of bright 
^rssing flame, which ran up the 
rigging, diverging along every rope 
as if It bad been a galvanic wire, 
and twisting, serpent* Tike, round tbc 
Mosca's masts and bigber ^pars, and 
licking the wet furled sails like 
boa constrictors fitting their prey to 
be devoured. See how it insinuates 
itself into the dry creases of the 
canvass, driving out the moisture 
from the massive folds in white 
steam ; now the sails catch in earnest 
— they drop in glowing flakes of 
tinder from the yardfi — there the 
blue and white pennant and ensign 
arc scorched away, and blow off in 
tiny flashes ; and, in the lulls of the 
gale we distinctly hear the roaring 
and crackling of the fire, as it rages 
in the hull of the doomed vessel 
below. *' I say, Quacco, mind we 
don’t get a hoist, my man — see we be 
not loo near — there the guns go off 
as the metal gets heated, for there is 
not a soul on hoard.'’ 

Oh dear! o!i dear—soe that poor 
little fellow, sir — ho.’ Ito! ho!” rum- 
bled Tobias Tooraloo, wlio all this 
time was lying flat on his stomach 
beside me, with bis head a little 
raised, turile*fashion. A poor boy 
belonging to the pirate schooner had 
been caught and cut oft* hy the fire 
when aloft, and was now standing 
on the head of the mainmast with 
one arm round the topmast, and 
waving bis cap in the most beseech- 
ing manner at us with the other 
hand — the rising smoke seemed to 
be atiftiog him, at least we could not 
hear his cries; at length the fire 
reached him, when after several 
abortive attempts to climb higher up, 
he became confused, and slung him- 
self by a rope to the masthead, 
without seeming to know what he 
was about — he then gradually 
drooped, and drooped, the convul- 
sive action of his bead and limbs 
becoming more and more feeble; 
merciful Providence I the flames 


reach him--his hair is on fire, and 
his clothes ; a last, strong, and sud- 
den struggle for an instant, and then 
he hung motionless across the rope 
like a sroirclied and half-burned 
fleece. 

It never rains but it pours. 
*' Hark 1 an earthquake I ” and, as if 
a volcano had burst forth beneath 
our feet, at this instant of time the 
pirate schooner under the cliff blew 
up with an explosion that shook 
earth, and air, and water — shooting 
the pieces of burning wreck in 
every direction, that hissed like me- 
teors through the storm, falling 
thickly all around us. 

The Midge, the Midge — she elides 
out of the smoke! See! she gains 
the ofling. 

But the Avenger of Blood is be- 
hind ; for the Spider had now clear- 
ed the hLirhour's mouth, and was in 
hot pursuit. The felut cu with her 
sails — a whole constrdlatioii of shol- 
lioles In them— double reefed, tear- 
ing and plunging tlirough it; her 
sharp stem ftasliing up the water 
into smoke, in a Vain attempt to 
weather the sandy point “ Won’t 
do, my boy, you cannot, carry to It 
as yoiinvill, clear the land as you are 
standing ; you foust tack soon, unless 
you mean to jfiojp the little beauty 
over it.” As I spoke, she hove about 
and stood across the schooner, ex- 
changing broadsidesgallnnily. “ Well 
done, little one.” The Spider tacked 
also, and stood after her — a giin ! — 
another!— both replied to by tlie fe- 
lucca; the musketry peppering away 
all the while from each vessel ; the 
tiny white puffs instantly obliterated 
by the foaiii-drift^and now neither 
fired a shot. 

The gale at this moment came 
down in thunder ; all above as black 
as night, all below as white as wool* 
The Spider shortens sail just in time 
— the Midge not a pistol-shot ahead 
on the weatherbow. See, the squall 
strikes her— her tall lateen sail shines 
through the more than twilight dark- 
ness and the driving raiu and spray, 
like a sea-bird’s wing. Mercy I how 
she lies over! She sinks in the 
trough of the sea! — Now she rises 
apin, and breasts It gallantly!.— 
There ! that’s over her bodily ; her 
sails are dark, and sea-washed three 
ports up. Look ! how the clear green 
water, as she lurches, pours out of 
the afterlcitch of the ssU like a cas* 
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cade! Now! she is buried again; 
no ! buoyant as a cork — she dances 
over it like a wild duck. See ! hoiv 
she tips up her round stern, and 
slides down the liquid hollow ; once 
more she catches the breeze on the 
opposite rise of the sea; her sails 
tearing her along up the watery accli- 
vity, as if they would drag the spars 
out of her. Now she rushes on th<> 
curl of the wave, with her bows and 
a third of her keel hove out into the 
air, as if kIio were golflg to shoot 
across tlie liquid hollow, like a dying 
hsli, into the swelling bosom of the 
next sea. Once more she is hove 


on her beam-ends, and lild by an in- 
tervening billow. — Ha I what a 
blinding flash, as the blue forked 
liglituiiig glances from sky to sea, 
right over where 1 saw her last !— 
hark ! the splitting crash and stun- 
ning reverberations of tbe shaking 
thunder, rolling through the empy- 
rean, loud as an arch- angel's voice, 
until earth and air tremble again. 
She rights ! she rights ! — there i the 
narrow shred of white canvass glegms 
again through the mist, in the very 
fiercest of the squall — yes, there 
no ! — God of my fathers ! 

IT IS BUT A BREAKING WAVE! 


SONO. 

BY l.ADY EMMELINK STUART WOKTLKV, 


I. 

Moon ! thou hast gently won 
Now thy high place and free. 
Shedding calm looks upon 
Misery gnd me ! 


II. 

Those lovely beams and bright. 
Almost appear to be 
Smiles sent to awaken uigbt, 
Memory and me ! 

III. 

Moon ! those pure rays ere long — 
Smiling undimmed — may see 
Borne — yon dark yews among— 
Death — but not me ! 


IV. 

Haply, to fair Realms flown, 

1 may look down on thee, 
While deathless joys shall crown 
Myriads and me I 
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the child’s bubul in spbino* 

BY DELTA. 

Where Ocean's waves to tbe hollow caves murmur a low wild hymn, 

In pleasant musing I pursued my solitary way ; 

Then upwards wending from the shore, amid the woodlands dim, 

From the gentle height, like a map in sight, the downward country lay. 

Twas in the smile of green April, a cloudless noontide clear ; 

In ecstasy tbe birds sang forth from many a leafing tree ; 

Both hud and bloom, wuih fresh perfume, proclaimed the awakened year ; 
And Earth, arrayed in beauty’s robes, seemed Heaven itself to be. 

So cheei t'ully the sun shone out,— so smilingly the sky 
O’crarched green earth, — so pleasantly the stream meandered on,— 

So joyous was the inunnur of the honey-bee and ily, — 

Tliut of our fall, which ruined all, seemed traces few or none. 

Then hopes, whose gilded pageantry wore all the hues of truth, 

Elysian thoughts — Arcadian dreams — the poet’s lahlhig strain — 

Again secmi d shedding o’er our world, an ainnrantliine \ouih, 

And left no vestiges behind of death, decay, or pain. 

At length I reached— a churchyard gate — a churchyard ? Yes ! hut there 
Breathed out such calm serenity o’er every thing aiound, 

That “ the joy of grief ” (as Ossian sings) o’erbaluied the very air, 

And llie place was Jess a mournful place, tlian consecrated groiind. 

Beneath the joyous noontide sun, beneath the cIoudleKS sky, 

’xMid bee^ that huniitjed, and birds that sang, and iloiveis that gemmed 
the wild, 

The sound of measured steps was heard— a grave stood yawning by— 

And lo I in sad procession slow, the funerai of a child ! 

I saw the lUile colIin borne unto its final rest; 

The dark earth shovelled o’er it, and replaced the daisied sod, 

I marked the deep convuUivc throes, that heaved the Father's hrea«t, 

As he returned fioo luiefly given 1) that loan of love to God ! 

Then rose in my rebellious heart unhallowed thoughts and wild, 

Daring the inscrutable decrees of Providence to scan,— 

How death should he allotted to a pure, a sinless child, 

And length of days the destiny of sinful guilty man ! 

The laws of the material world seemed beautiful and clear; 

The day and night, the bloom and blight, and seasons, as they roll 
In regular vicissitude to form a circling year, 

Made up of parts dissimilar, and yet a perfect whole. 

But darkness lay o’er the moral w^ay which man is told to tread; 

A shadow veiled ilie beam divine by Ilevelation lent; — 

How awrfully mysierious are thy ways, oh, Heaven !” 1 said ; 

“ We see not whence, nor know for what, fate’s arrows oft arc sent ! ” 

Under the shroud of the sullen cloud, when the hills are capped with snow, 
When the moaning breeze, through leafless trees, bears tempest on its 
wing; 

In the Winter’s wrath we think of deaUi, but not when lilies blow. 

And, Lazarus-like, from December’s tomb walks forth triumphant Spring. 

As in distress o’er this wilderness 1 mused of stir and strife, 

Where, ’mid the dark, seemed scarce a mark, our tangled path to scan, 

A shadow o’er tbe season fell ; a cloud o’er human life ; 

A veil to be, by Eternity, but ne’er by Time withdrawn. 



De^tukney and Aipiratim. 


DESPONDENCY AND ASPIRATION. 

A LYRIC. 

By Mrs Heuans. 

Per colter miglior arqua alsa le vclet 
Omai la navicclla del inio Intellctto.— D anti. 

Mv soul was mantled with dark shadows, born 
Of lonely Fear, disquieted in vain ; 

Its phantoms hung around the star of morn, 

A cloud -like weeping train ; 

Through the long day they dimmed the autumn-gold 
On all the glistening leaves ; and wildly roll’d, 

When the last farewell flush of light was glowing. 
Across the sunset sky ; 

OVr its rich isles of vaporous glory throwing 
One melancholy dye. 

And when the solemn Night 
Oarae rushing with her might 
Of stormy oracles from caves unknown, 

Then with each fitful blast 
Prophetic murmurs pass’d, 

W akening or answering some deep Sybil tone, 

Fur buried in my breast, yet prompt to rise 
With every gusty wail that o’er the wind-harp flies. 

“ Fold, fold thy wings/* they cried, "and strive no more. 
Faint spirit, strive no more I— for thee too strong 
Are outw'ard ill nud wrong, 

And iinvai (1 wasting.fires !— Thou canst not soar 
J^reo on a starry way 
Beyond their blighting sway, 

At Heavei/s high gale tierenely to adore ! 

Ilow' sliouldst thou hope Earth’s fetters to unbind ? 

O passionate, yet weak ! O trembler to the wind I 

Never shall aught but broken music flow 
From joy of thine, deep love, or tearful woe ; 

Such homeless notes as through tlie forest sigh, 

From the reed’s hollow^ shaken, 

Wlien sudden breezes waken 
Their vague wild symphony ; 

No power is tlieirs, and no abiding-place 
In human hearts ; their sweetness leaves no trace,-- 
Born only so to die ! 

" Never shall aught but perfume, faint and vain, 

On the fleet pinion of the changeful hour, 

From thy bruis’d life again 
A moment’s essence breathe ; 

Thy life, whose trampled flower 
Into the blessed wreath 
Of household charities no longer bound. 

Lies pale and withering on the barren ground. 

" So fade, fade on ! thy gift of love shall cling, 

A coiling aadnessi round tby heart and biaiOi 
A silent, fruitless, yet undying thiiiff, 

All sensitive ti pain I 

And atlll the shadow of vain dreams sball fall 
O’er thy mlnd'a worldi a daily darkening pall. 



Fdd, thea, iliy wounded wing, and sink tubdued. 

In cold and unrepining quietude I *’ 

Then my soul yielded ; spells of numbing breath 
Crept o’er Jt heavy with a dew of death/ 

Its powers* like leaves before the night-rain» cloeliig; 
And, as by conflict of wild sea- waves toss’d 
On the chili bosom of some desert coast, 

Mutely and hopelessly 1 lay reposing. 

When aiicpdy it seeing 
As if a soft mist gleam’d 
Before my passive sight, and, slowly curling, 

To many a shape and hue * 

Of vision’d beauty grew, 

liike a wrought banner, fold by fold unfurling. 

Oh ! the rich scenes that o'er mine inward eye 
Unrolling, then swept by, 

With dreamy motion i Silvery seas were there 
Lit by large dazzling stars, and arch'd by skies 
Of Southern midnight’s most transparent dyes, 

And gemm’d with many an island. Wildly fair, 

Which floated past me into orient day, 

Still gathering lustre on th’ illumin'd way, 

Till its high groves of wondrous flowering trees 
Colour'd the silvery seas. 

And then a glorious mdnutain* chain uprose, 

Height above spiff height ! 

A soaring solitude of woods and snows, ^ 

All stee[)’d in gulden light ! 

While as it pass’d, those regal peaks unveiling, 

1 heard, metlioiiglit, a waving of dredd wiags 
And mighty sounds, as if the vision liailing, 

From lyres that quiver’d tliroughten thousand strings : 
Or as if waters forth to mu!*ic leaping. 

From many a cave, the Alpine Kcho’sliall, 

On their bold way victoriously were sn^eeping. 

Link’d in majestic anthems ; while through all 
That billowy swell and full. 

Voices, like ringing crystal, fiU’d the air 
'With inarticulate melody, that stirr’d 
My being’s core ; then, moulding into word 
Their piercing sweetness, b^de me rise and bear 
In that great choral strain my trembling part 
Of tunes, by Love and Faith struck from a Lurnan heart 

n 

Return no more, vain bodipgs of the night ! 

^ ‘ A happier oracle within my soul . » 

Hath swell’d to power a clear ^hWItvering light 
..Afounts thcoi4;h the battling clouds that round me roll, 
And to a new control 

Nature’s full hatp gives forth rejoicing todes, 

Wherein my glad sense owns 
Th’ accordant rush of elemental sound 
To one consummate harmony profound r . 

One grand Creadoikllymnt . . ^ 

Whose DOtet the Serajmkn 

Lift to tho glorious height of music wing’d mod crowu’dr 
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Shall not those notes find echoes in my lyre. 

Faithful though faint i' — Shall not my spirit’s fire, 

If sloivly, yet uns\i'erving)y, ascend 
Now to its fount and end ? 

Shall not my eartlily love, all purified. 

Shine forth a heavenward guide ? 

An angel of bright power ?-*and strongly bear 
My being upward into holier air, 

Where fiery passion -clouds have no abode, 

And the sky’s teuiple-arch o’erflows with God ? 

The radiant hope new-born 
Expands like rising morn 
In iny life’s life :^and as a ripening rose. 

The crimson Bha*dow of its glory throws 
More vivid, hour by hour, on some pure stream 
So from that hope are spreading 
Rich hues, o’er nature shedding, 

K icli day, a clearer, spiritual gleam. 

Let not those rays fade from me once enjoy’d, 
Father of spiiits! let them not depart I 
Leaving the cliiH’d earth, without form and void. 
Darken’d by mine own heart! 

Lift, aid, sustain me ! Thou, by whom alone 
All lovely gifts and pure 
In the soul's grasp endure; — 

Thou, to the steps of whose eternal throne 
All knowledge Hows — a sea for evermore 
Breaking its <M*ested waves on that sole shore— 

() consecrate iny life! that 1 may sing 

Of Thee with joy that hath a living spring 

111 a full hcait of tnusic! — Let my lays 

Through the lesouncling mountains waft thy praise, 

And with that theme the wood’s green cloisters fill, 

And make their quivering leafy dimness thrill 

To the lich breeze of song! O ! Jf?t me wake 

'j'lie deep religion, which lialh dwelt from yore. 
Silently brooding by lone cliff and Jake, 

And wildest river shore! 

And let me summon all the voices dwelling 
Where eagles build, and cavern’d rills are welling, 

And wliere the cataract’s organ-peal is swelling, 

In that one spirit gather'd to adore ! 

Forgive, O Father | if presumptuous thought 
Too daringly in aspiration rise ! 

Let not thy child all vainly have been taught 
By weakness, and by wanderings, and by sighs 
Of sad confession ! — lowly be my heart, 

And on its penitential altar spread 
The ofl'erings worthless, till Thy grace impart 
Tlie fire from heaven, whose touch alone can shed 
Life, radiance, virtue ! — let that vital spark 
Pierce my whole being, tvilder'd el»e and dai % ! 
Thine are nil holy things — O make me Thine, 

So shall 1 too Le pure — a living shrine 
Unto that spirit, which goes forth froM Thee, 

Strong and divinely free, - 
Bearing thy gifts of wisdom on its flight, 

And brooding o’er th^m with a dov6*like wing, 

Till thought, word, song, to Thee in worship sprlogi 
Immortally endoVd for liberty and light 
TOLi xixnu MO. Ocuzr, S o 
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" The Girondiftts,** finya Dumont, 
chagrined at the losa of their places 
ill the Administration, proceeded to 
tlie most ruiuuiis excesses. They 
experienccMi now that cruel neces- 
sity to which all who seek to rise by 
Ihe passions of the people are sooner 
or lati r subjected — that of subinit- 
tiiu'^ to the vices, and allying them- 
selves with the brut'dity, of the mob. 
They openly associated with and 
flattered men of the most revolting 
habits and disgusting vulgarity, and 
roiTiiiienced that system of revolu- 
tionary eipiality which was so soon 
to banUh politeness, humanity, and 
every gentler virtue, from French so- 
ciety. They resolved to rouse the 
people by inti irnmatory petitions and 
harangues, and hoped to intimidate 
the (hnirt bj' the show' of popular 
resistance ; — a dangerous expedient, 
and which, in the. end, proved as 
fatal to them as to the power against 
W'hich it wfis directed.'^ ♦ Is it of the 
Girondists and Jacobins, or of the 
WJiigs and Radicals that these words 
are spoken ? of Hiissot and Vergrii- 
aiid, or lirougham and Russell r* So 
wonderfully identical is the march 
of Democracy in every ag(? and coun- 
try, and so exactly similar the situa- 
tion into which the shortsighted, 
shallow politicians, vvlio hope lo rise 
upon t!i<‘ passions of the people, 
sj)eediiy biiiig themselves, that what 
in anirnied of one crisis or era, be- 
comes directly applicable to another, 
and liuniau vice and folly, ambition 
and wickedness, run in the same do- 
plorablo circle fiom the beginning to 
the end of the world. 

What we long ago prophesied has 
come to pass. The Reform Bill has 
utterly and for ever extinguished the 
Whigs. Before it acconipliMhed one 
of the objects for which it was in- 
tended— before it had exteiminated 
the principles, or ruined the disciples 
of ib'tt— before it has blasted one 
principle of Conservatism, or choked 
up one fountain of loyalty, it has 
utterly annihilated the weak, ambi- 
tious, and reckless party which^ for 
selhsh aud ambitious ends, forced on 
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that perilous innovation. The Bill 
was to have given the Whigs a long 
lease of power : extinguished alike 
the obdurate Tories and unprinci- 
pled Revolutionists: saved us equal- 
ly from anarchy and despotism ; and 
established on the basis of united 
property, intelligence, and virtue, a 
permanent governinent,8uited to the 
wants, and iti unison with the wishes 
of the immense majority of the nation. 
AVhatlias it done? Has itsecured pro- 
perty, satisfied education, brought 
the Legislature iuto harmony with 
the public voice, banished faction, so- 
pited discord, benefited or blessed 
the people ? Has it elevated the 
Whigs, rendered the great families 
of that party the real depositaries of 
pow'er, and reduced (VGonnell, with 
ins united band of Rapists, Dissetit- 
ern. Infidels, and Revolutionl^ts, the 
defi])icah!e and powerless b<Kly that 
w’Rh ariticipated y All this was pro- 
mised, not once, but a thousand 
times ; and all this, not thousands, 
but tniilions, were simple or deluded 
eiiou*;h to believe. Where aie th€»r»e 
promises and anticipations now y 
What eneadiness and permanence of 
government has resulted to the au- 
thors of the measure from the 
change : Before it had been three 
years in ojreration, it had diiven 
Lord (irey from office; separated 
the high-minded \MiigR, with Stan- 
ley and Graham, from their more 
obsequious colleagues; overturned 
the Melbourne Administration, and 
now, as the last step in the chain of 
degradation, reduced the haughty 
houses of Cavendish and Russell in- 
to the humble followers of an Irish 
Demagogue, and compelled tlie de- 
EcendauU of Howard and Sidney to 
range Uiemselves in meek obedience 
at the beck of a paid Agitator, whom 
they themselves denounced, in the 
Speech from the Throne, two years 
ago, as a public enemy I 
The House of Commons is now 
diuded into tliree parties, of whom 
the Whigs are the weakest, both in 
point of numbers and respectability. 
There are ;I00 United Conservatives 


Dumont^ 966. 
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under the banners of Sir Robert 
Peel, 500 Radicals, Papists, and Re- 
volutionists following the footsteps 
4»f O’Oonnell and liO AVlnt's in the 
guidance of Lord John Russell. Jn- 
(•essantlj^ haunted by the paKvjon for 
pow'er, and chagrined at iho total 
failure of all the spiendid expecta- 
tions wliicli they had formed from 
the greit healing measure, they have 
noHT fiubiiiitted to the humiliating 
necessity to whicli they have by their 
own acts reduced themsclvcH; and, 
abandoning all their pi int'iples, have 
corixeiited to range themselvcH ns 
auxiliaries under the great Revolii* 
lioiiary Leader. What were the ori- 
ginal [irinciplcB of the Whigs, under 
Somers, Algernon Sidney, and Uiis- 
sell > Pierce and inveterate hosti- 
lity to tlie Papists, and the Irish 
Agitators; firm and unbending siip- 
poi t of the Protestant Constitution 
)n C.’lnirch and State ; a religious 
adherenee to the ancient institutions 
and iibei'tieHoftheemi)ire; and a cor-> 
dial union with liolland, and a)) the 
Protestant party in Europe, against 
tiie auibititui of tlm Papal powers 
nod llu^ military force of Prance. 
What are the principles <»f their 
moncrrel and degenerate descend- 
ants in our days? Tame submis- 
tiion, a?»jert llaltery, crouchilig ser- 
vility to tlie lii»h Agitator; a cor- 
dial unitui with Homanists and Inti' 
dels; a marked disregard of every 
religious observance; an anxious 
desiro t« re-establish Popery — 
the grave, In every age, of free 
insti til lions ; an inveterate hos- 
tility to tin* Protestant proAinres of 
liolland, and intimate nlliwnce with 
the despotic throne of Catholic and 
Infidel Prance. These are the prin- 
ciples in which the Whigs have ter- 
minated; ibis the Serbinian bog 
which has swallowed up the cause 
for which Hambden bled in the 
field and Sidney on the soaftold. 
What has occaslonod this hideous, 
this monstrous tergiversation ? 
Their reckless, ignorant, and insa- 
tiable Impatience for power, which, 
regardless of consequences, led them 
to force through, and impose upon 
the country, in a moment of mad- 
ness, a vast organic change, which, 
after annihilating thefr own power, 
has left them no place in the arena 
of politics but to range themselvea 

mw an avowed RevolttUonerf 


Leader, and make up for the seces- 
sion of all the eminent and noble 
inemberR of their party, by a close 
alliance whli Infidels, bankrupts, 
and prodigals; a total abandonment 
of all their former principles; and a 
frantic, insane attempt to re-estaldish 
the very faith which their aiices- 
tors on the scaffold resisted, and 
overtmu the very religion wbicli 
they would have peiibhed ratJier 
than abandon ! 

The prospects of the ConseM^a- 
tives, again, have never, since tha 
death ot Mr Pitt, been so fair as 
they are at this moment. The con- 
dition and weight of a party are not 
to be cKtiuiated merely by the seem- 
ing lloiiribhing or adverse state of 
their afinirs, any more than those of 
an individual are by the external 
splendour or simplicity with winch 
lie lives. It is in periods of adver- 
sity that the spirit is nurtured which 
oveicomes difficulty; and amidst 
the Puiihliine of prosperity that the 
corruption is s]iread which ruins the 
most powerful empires. During the 
high and palmy days of Toryism, in 
tlie midst of the splendour which 
followed the peace, and when over- 
shadowed by tlie laurels of Trafal- 
gar and Waterloo, the spirit was ga- 
iliering strengih, unknown, unhei'd- 
ed, unobserved, which was destined 
at no distant peiiod to overturn the 
Constitution. During the anarchy 
and turbulence wdiich followed the 
Reform agitation, the truth and jiis- 
lico of (’onservative principles 
struck root linnJy and irrevocably 
in the minds of all the reflecting and 
enlightened part of the community ; 
and, under the alternate rule of 
Whig imbecility and Radical or In- 
fidel tyranny, which has since suc- 
ceeded, tliey have spread rapidly 
and generally through all the better 
and educated classes of society. To 
have given this noble and increasing 
spirit a consistent and beneficial di- 
rection, and turned it to the sup- 
port of ^reat and generally inte- 
resting objects, is the immense be- 
nefit conferred upon the nation by 
Sir Robert Peefs acceptance of 
oilice. Already Ibe admirable effects 
of that couraj^ous step appear in 
the votes of Parliament; already 
they appear In a tenfold greater pro- 
portion in the feelings of the romi* 
try. U la uo Iwgfn a feeble die* 
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pirited band of 100 or 120 Conserra- 
tivt*8 who stand manfully but mourn- 
fully up to certain defeat iu the 
House of Coinm>ms ; but a power- 
ful, determiued plialanx oftlOO mem- 
bers, who can nlrnoHt already equal 
their antagonists in luimber, and ex- 
ceed them tenfold in property, 
worth, talent, education, and every 
generous or patriotic feeling. It U 
no longer a few insulated towns 
whicli petition, at the hazard of in- 
sult violence, or conthigratiou to 
the petitioner**, in support of the 
Constitution, blit hundreds of coun- 
ties, cities, and villages, which have 
Himultaneously come forward to ral- 
ly round Sir llobert Peel, and im- 
plore him to stand between the 
country and Revolutionary spolia- 
lion. Symptoms such as these; — a 
spirit such as this, is the true spring 
of great and heroic achievement; 
the certain forerunners of renovation, 
security, and glory. 

Nor let the great and noble ("on- 
servative party be discouraged be- 
cause they have been compelled to 
retire from power, aii<i the coalition 
of Revolutionists, Papists, and Infi- 
dels is for a time triiimpliant. Those 
who are dislieaitenecl liy such an 
event, only show how supeiik-idlly 
they had jiidgeil of the tenden- 
cy of the Reform Pill. The ef- 
fects of that Revolution were so 
prodigious, the innovation it made 
so appalling, that the only surprising 
thing is, that it did not utterly sweep 
away and annihilate before this time 
all our institutions, and prostrate the 
BriiiNh empire at the feet of a Radi- 
cal faetloii, as ronfplet4dy as Franee 
was by the bloody flail of the Na- 
tional Assembly, lu Scotland and 
Ireland, less accustomed than Ikii;- 
land to bear the perilous exciteiinoit 
of power, this eftect lias alrc^ady in 
•ome degree taken place. If the em- 
pire was composed entirely of them, 
or suth as them, the march of Revo- 
lution would be certain, and inevi- 
table ruin attend all the iustitutiuua 
of the country. Hut the loyalty, mo- 
deration, and sterling sense of Eng- 
land has at length been aroused to 
vigorous efforts. Already a majority 
of its representatives are in tlie Con- 
servative interest; and although the 
vehemence of Ireland, joined to the 
Revolutionary cupidity of Scotland, 
have given a minority of twenty or 


thirty on the whole to the other side ; 
aiill the step made towards a respi- 
ration of thu proper balance within 
the last twelve months has been pro- 
digious — one such step, and the vic- 
is gained. 

That this will be the rei^ult at the 
next general election appears inure 
than probable. The coalition of 
Whigs, Revfdutioiiists, Pdpihts, 1>U- 
seuters, and Infidels which has now 
taken place, has iieccKsarily had the 
effect of Bunibilatiiig the third patty, 
who diiidiAfl ard paralysed large 
a portion of the iniiidliug ranks of 
society, and restoring matters to 
their own proper and nalui ai footing; 
that of two parties, the Destruciives 
and Conservatives, who divide be- 
tween them the whole coniinunity* 
There is and can be now no lue- 
dtum ; those that are not with us ate 
now decidedly against us. The 
moni;re), spurious breed of libenil 
conceding Tories, w'bo by their half 
nieasureh brought the empire to tao 
blink of ruin, is alniost extinct ; tlie 
remnunts of himoiirable constitution- 
al Whigs have all but di^appeaied. 
Hardly any remain but detei mined 
('otisttuuionaitHts and avowed Re- 
volutionists. Society is restored to 
ita original and permanent form ; 
the cofitest of the House of Have 
agaiuKt the House of Want is fairly 
commenced, and every hiiriiati being 
must erelong fmd himself drawn on 
one side or other into the strife. 
The contending ptinciples of good 
and evihof virtue and vice, of Heaven 
and Hell, which have been at issue 
since the beginning of time, are now 
openly arraytMl OirHinst each other ; 
on the one side, unflinching foitiliide, 
rourngeou.H rank, enduiiiig woith, 
supported by talent, learning, and 
probity ; on the other, rev olutioiiaiy 
audacity, reckless indigence, despe- 
rate wickedness, aided by energy, 
falsi’hood, and ambition. It may not 
be easy to say to wlitcb of these two 
parties victory will iu the first in- 
stance incline — it cannot be difficult 
to prophesy with wliii It. in the end, 
the triumph will perinaueiitly rest. 

The queHiion upon which Sir Ro- 
belt Peel s Administration resigned 
wa:*,na usual in such a crisis, a mat- 
ter of coniparatively little impor- 
tance. He resisted, and rightly and 
nobly resisted, the principle of 
Church apoilatioa; Wail knowiogi 
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thut, if ouce introducod, ii would 
admit of houndless application ; that 
the robbery of a guinea in as much a 
crime as that of a iiuudred tboiiisand 
pouuda; and that the Revolutionary 
party, by which it waa aupported, 
waited only for the eatabliHlinient ot 
the precedent, that Ecclesiastical 
pro})erty might be diverted to other 
purposeH, to commence a general 
assault upon all the pussefisions of 
the ('hurch. It was to force on this 
result, and not for any practical be- 
nch t to be anticipated fro*m tiie mea- 
sure itself, that the united Radicals, 
Papists, and Infidels stood to their 
guns so ligorously during the con- 
test. Rely upon it, O’Connell and 
his hungry baud of followers looked 
for something more substantial than 
the appropriation of a problematical 
and incoiiKiderable surplus in the 
year |HS8, when they ranged the 
Whigs under ilieir banners, for the 
grand attack on (/hijr(‘li property. 
It was lor something instant and im- 
mediate— for speedy gratification of 
party spleen and factious passion— 
for the instantaneous gratification of 
the lust for power, that the disgrace- 
ful alliance was formed. It signi- 
fies little what the nominal tjuestion 
of discussion was, the real |>oint at 
issue was the immediate spoliation 
of the ecclesiastical estates. As such 
it was understood by both parlies, ns 
fuicli it was n*garded l»y the country, 
nod as such it has created a division, 
which, f(»r ever extinguishing the 
\Mdgs, has severed Ute w'hole coun- 
try into the two great parlies, which, 
Mioner or later, in all llevolutiuiiary 
convulsions, engross between them 
the whole of the community. 

To do the Radicals justice, iliey 
are no hypocrites. If numbers have 
long been, and some, pet baps, still 
are, blind to thidr real ol»jects. It is 
not for want of a loud and undis- 
gui^'cd proclamation of them by 
their leading and ablest organs. 
Hear what the Examiner says on the 
real points at issue in the Irish 
Church Question : — 

The Establishment must be put 
down by law, or the people will put 
it down by methods which law does 
not sanction, but is unavailing to 
revent. No measure, short of abo- 
tioD, will meet the popular demand* 

** The grievance of the Establish* 


ment is not that it exists in this shapes 
or after that fashion, but XhdXit ejcists 
in any shupe^ or after any fashion — in 
a trardf iU hrimj is its ct ime'* 

“ ‘ Appropriation* is a good word : 
but, to be frank, the phrase * appro- 
priation of surplus’ dues not please 
us — for there is implied tlmreiu an 
admission that the Church is only 
wrongfully possessed of that portion 
of its property which is over and 
above dc.cei)cy, and the warrant of 
the gorpei. • 

** Reduced by the rules of good 
government, and with due respect 
to tlie religious rights of the people, 
it is * all burpiiiM,* and should every 
farthintjhe ^appTujn iatid' tothe uatioiu 
** This, somebody may say, is not 
to reform, but to subvert; we grant 
it. With respect to the institution 
ill (piesilon, we are su’overterp, not 
rcfoiiners. There are cases for the 
pruning knife, and there are cases 
for the axe.” — dlxammer^ Ayril 18. 

This is at lea'll fdain speaking, so 
plain that be that runs may read. 
To the same purpose we <|uote the 
leading article of a new journal, the 
** National,” established on the day 
that Sir H. Peel resigned, and which, 
thou|;h a straw, shows how the wind 
sets in the Radical quarters. 

“ The first eflVct of tlie momentary 
recall of F^arl Grey from his digni- 
fied retire mem into the Royal pre- 
sence, was a suspicion that an at- 
tempt to construct a ' pure old 
Whig' Government was the al- 
ternative that presented itself to 
the rniud of Majesty at tiiis must 
awkward crihis for llio Court. 
It vanished fiom every sane head 
as quickly as it came. Loyalty 
itself forbade ibe entertainment of 
such a thought. Nobody eoiild with 
decency atiiibute to the King the 
conception of an idea, winch could 
not have been conceived by the least 
sagacious of his subjects, without 
furtiibhing good grounds for the 
issue of a commlssiou de hnatico 
itiffuirendo. To nominate Earl Grey 
(high as are his claims to respect) 
as tlie successor of Sir Robert Peel, 
would be to attempt to carry us 
back from the opening of the second 
to the opening of the first Reformed 
Parliament — a scheme only less 
absurd and impracticable than the 
exploded project of carrying us back, 
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in (tpite of tho Reform Billj to the 
days of the old rotten borough re- 
presentation. A Government might 
as easily' be formed out of the six 
insides of the ‘ Derby dilly.' 

“ We have had enough of these 
changes from tweedledum to tweed- 
ledee— of these disiiiieiions of ve- 
]iicle,witho!a difiereiu e of protjress. 
The country is in no mood to slacken 
the pai-e at which the majority iu 
the HiMjse of Commons hate iudi- 
cati'd their dispuaitioii to travel. It 
ds little likely trust itself to the 
guidance of ineu, who think that the 
tortoise moves on too speedily, and 
who deprecate the perils attendant 
upon the velocity of a snail. Who- 
ever comes iu must make tip hts 
mind to fto out again, or (jo on. The 
WMilgs, n a ii purl’ f known untltt thot 
n 't'/nvy oi'ti n< rnaffy srptn aff d/t ton 
nflice rts' fke T(nit^ mc^ Tiiose of 
the once confederated body who 
may be called into power at this 
juncture, mn^t nsofee hi tjovern upon 
pr/uc‘/ih'S >o rhs>'hf tippro rimotiup to 
thoHV of R oiiCfilhfu, us to coinmnud 
the support of at len«t one liundred 
aod filly Members of the House of 
(’ommous, identifii‘d with the po- 
pular cause in rjiiliament, and to ho 
won by nothing less than prompt 
and positive movements in the on- 
ward path. To stand still is now 
as impossible as to retrograde ; to 
inarch a hair’s breadth at a time, 
with long pauses between tlio mo- 
tions, ia eijually impossible. In spite 
of the past, which, though h he for- 
given, iioed not he forgotten, we 
look with confidence to some of the 
men who mustlorm part of the Afl- 
miiilstratlon mjiv constructing, for 
an ImporteTit change in the lone and 
purport of their future (>abinet 
Councils, and fur an abandoniixmt, 
not of the ]>vinelples they may have 
entertained, but of the policy they 
have pursued. The clipping and 
rompromising era is gone. The 
Tories have had their final trial. 
If their pucressors ktniiatr to jnafui 
the spirit of the apf the sphit o f their 
rfflr — if they shrink in fear of con- 
sequences — their trial will also he a 
filial one, and a sentence of baiiish- 
iuent and oblivion will be passed 
upon them. If they move with re- 
luctance, thfp %ciU be metciiessb/ 
premd. If tliey keep ttol pace with 


loioit. they must make way 
or those who will.” — JVufi'owtf/, 
April Id. 

These aubouncometits, made in 
the ni* 6 t tumult and triumph of vic- 
tory, are in the liighest degree satis- 
factory. They promise a brighter 
day than this country has known 
since the di'^asti'Oiis era of the Re- 
form Bill. Tlint the Enalish nation 
(for yrtu exclude the Scotch and 
Irish populace as obviously unable 
to bear the e.xciiemont of ])olitical 
power) will sufler these principles 
10 be carried into effect, is whnt 
cannot for a moment be imagined. 
The Eiiglisli are, it must bti con- 
fessed, prone to delusion, and 
liable to occasional and ungo« 
vernable fits of folly ; but they 
are nevertiieless, excepting in the 
low'er orders of the inanufaclii- 
ring towns, strongly iUtnehed to 
their religious and monarchical in- 
slitulioiiH, and capable, when orire 
thoroughly roused and awHkened 
to their daoirer, of great and perse- 
vering eflbrlM iu iht'ir defenee. 'I'o 
suppose that ICngland, still governed 
at Jieart by these principlea, not- 
witlHtaiidiiig the pollution and de- 
lusion of reecnt times, will submit to 
see ibym fnerlurned by a com- 
binatiim of Irish Papists and Scotch 
InhdfdK, is out of the question. She 
is still, nolwithstamling the chancres 
sire has undergone, the ndiug pow- 
er. She still returns iiM) out of the 
fl.iS Memher.H who compose the 
House rd’ ('otnmons ; and four-fifths 
of the wealth and streiigtii of the 
State h to be found within her bo- 
som. Will she submit to see her 
Monarch degraded, perhaps de- 
throned ; her ( 'tiurch despoiled, 
perhaps extinguished \ her institu- 
Tioijs levelled with the dust by a 
reckless and unprincipled roaritiou 
of Popi-<h demagogues and Scotch 
adventurers, wdih the base itjinp of 
the Whigs, to overturn the Ciiuivb, 
which it was once tlreir first object 
and greatest glory to support V The 
extraordinary, the unprecedented 
impression which Sir Robert Peel’s 
memorable stand in defence of the 
f hurch and Monarchy baa made 
oyer the whole country | the piles 
of addresses with which he has been 
besieged, ifnee the contest bejrailt 
prove that the nation, tnBngUina at 
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leasts ifl Btil) right at heart; that the 
former aberrationa of the people 
arose from delusioD, not corruption, 
and that, when the frauds which 
have been practised upon Uiem are 
once thoroughly exposed, they will 
exert with irresistible vigour their 
giant strength. 

This was what we always thought, 
and it was in this that we ever saw 
the only ray of hope which broke 
in through the thick darkness of the 
last six years. That the men of 
education and proper in England 
w'ould submit to be plundered and 
enslaved by a band of revolutionists 
and iiihdeJs; that they would vo- 
luntarily, and with their eyes open, 
surrender the religion which has, 
for two centuries, been co-existent 
with the glory and prosperity of 
tlieir country, and the institutions 
which have been handed down un- 
impaired through a thousand years, 
was what we never for one moment 
imagined. It was their delusion and 
misappreheusiou, not their wilful 
aberration, that we leared and do 
fear. It ivas under this lamentable 
error that the Reform Bill com- 
manded so general and other- 
wise inexplicable an assent. The 
people felt uncomfortable and cha- 
grined from many cODcurriifg causes, 
and tliey really believed what the 
W higs, for their own bellibh pur- 
poses, told them, that a remedy for 
all their evils would be found in 
that innovation. It was not because 
they thought it would, but because 
they thought it would not over- 
turn the institutions of the empire, 
that the great bulk of the better 
classes of society sup])ortcd the 
measure* No doubt there were 
others of a diilereut description, 
many ambitious and designing nieu, 
who, secretly bent on revolution, 
urged on the change, as the most 
likely means of effecting that ob- 
ject, and a multitude of blind igno- 
rant followers who warmly support- 
ed any thing which promised to pull 
down Uieir superiors, and elevate 
themselves, alike careless of, and in- 
capable ef, appreciating the conse- 
quences. But the greater part of 
the men of property and education 
who supported the perilous step, 
never were desirous of revolution 
or spolialtai4 they really believed 
that (he change wouM oeneit-lbe 


middling classes of society, without 
seriously injuring their superiors; 
Uiey thought that a mixed Govern- 
ment of KiDg,Lords, and Commons 
might co-exist with the Ten- pound 
clause; that the National Church 
would be only the more strongly 
established, by all classes being ad- 
mitted to a share in the Govern- 
ment, and that the institutions of 
the country, divested of the rust 
and corruption of ages, would ac- 
quire fresh vigour and stability fj:om 
Uie auspicious change, wltich should 
restore their original character. * It 
was the extent, — the enormous, and, 
to men of information, inconceivable 
extent of this opinion which occa- 
sioned all our difficulties, and is the 
origin of all our present dangers. 
Those possessed of historical infor- 
mation were from the first aware of 
tiie vast extent and prodigious peril 
of this misconception, and thence 
the vigorous and intrepid efforts 
which, ill every part of the country, 
they made to resist the change ; but 
bow many are those possessed of 
historical knowledge compared to 
the mass of the people Y Not one 
to a thousand. TJicnee it was that 
so many good and able men were 
swept away by the Reform mania ; 
they had virtue, probity, good in- 
tentions, and were well-informed 
in their own depai*tments, but they 
wanti^d the one thing needful, 
torical haouledtjei aud hence the 
general prevalence of a delusion 
attended w'ith peiiious, it is to be 
hoped not irreparable, consequences. 

Now, however, the danger is no 
longer remote aud consequential— 
visible only to tUe far-seeing eye of 
historic research, or the piercing ken 
of prophetic anticipation. It is no 
longer the small black cloud, no 
larger than a man’s hand, on the 
verge of the horizon, which is vi- 
sible, but the thick pestilential cloud 
which threatens to envelope the 
world in darkness. O* Connell and 
the Radicals are now, if not form- 
ally invested with power, really the 
directors of Government. They pos- 
sess two hundred votes in the House 
of Commons; and w'lthout their aid^ 
Ministers would in a week be left 
in a fearful minority. Whether in 
or out of office, therefore, they must 
be the real rulers of GovernmenU 
Tbmsi ih^tuithority is only to be (be 
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more dreaded if thef are placed be- 
hind the flcenes, and intrusted with 
the wdres which are to move the 
puppets whom they place upon the 
stage. Now, what are the principles 
and intentions of O'Connell and the 
Radicals-— the real rulers of the 
State ? They have told us a thousand 
times what they are. lliey are re- 
Holved to separate Ireland from the 
English Union; in other words, to 
establish an Hibernian Republic In 
ciosH alliance with France, after the 
model of that proposed by Wolfe 
Tone and Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
to the French Directory, in 17P7. 
They are determined to agitate till 
they have utterly destroyed the Esta- 
blished Church. ** Its fault, in their 
own words, is, that tt e.rists.** They 
tvill re-establish Popery in nil its 
plenitude in the sister ish*, not as in 
other papal states, in honour sup- 
ported by property of its own, hut 
servilely dependent on the roiitii- 
butious of the poor; that is to say, 
a mere engine in the hands of the 
demagogues. They are determined, 
in O'Connell's words, to put an end 
to the ** cant of national faith,’' by 
conliscatiog the whole public lunds; 
in other words, extinguishing the 
great saving>baok of the poor ; ♦ 
and thereby, in consequence, occa- 
sioning the immediate stoppage of 
every hank in the kingdom, and in- 
ducing a general bankruptcy of every 
person engaged In trade or niunu- 
tactures. I’iiey arc resolved to re- 
duce our military and naval esta- 
blishment at least to the diminutive 
standard of J792— a scale which is 
totally inadequate to the necessities 
and secuiiiy of the empire as it at 
present stands, and will expose us, 
on occasion of the next breaking out 


of hostilities, to Imminent danger 
from foreign subjugation. They are 
determined to reduce still lower the 
elective franchise, especially in Ire- 
land, where, experience has proved, 
it is already too low for the return 
of a rational body of representatives, 
and by the intruductioD of the bal- 
lot, and annual or triennial Parlia- 
ments, complete the dependence of 
Government in all its hraiirhes on the 
popular voice; wdiile, by forcing on 
the (Jroivii Ibo creation of a vast body 
of peers, wholly subservient to w’bat 
is called the popular cause, they w ill 
render impossible any resistance by 
the barons of England to these en- 
croachments, and, if necessary, se- 
cure the means of their total aboli- 
tion. These are Uie designs openly 
at owed by the Radicals and Revo- 
lutionists; and it is this party which 
is now, whatever leaders may be 
nomiiiiiliy placed at the head of af- 
fairs, really coiniuir into power. It 
is in vain, thereloie, to say that the 
dangers, ho long foretold by ibe I'on- 
sertanves, are remote and cbimeii- 
cal, tbe reMilt of disappointed bopes 
ami crazed imaginations. 1'liey are 
in<-tantand imminent; the party pro- 
fessing them will speedily be in 
power, and before twelve months 
are ov4t, they w ill be embodied iu 
bills which are supported by the 
whole intlueiice of Government, and 
all the weight of the united Papists, 
Infidels, Radicals, and Revolution- 
ists, w'liose alliance has driven Sir 
Robert Peel from power. 

Still w'e contemplate the prospect 
without dismay— at least with little 
dismay compared to that which we 
felt during the chaos of unanimity 
exhibited by the middling ranks dur- 
ing the Retoriii mania, in every part 
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of the empire. That the danger is 
great, it would be folly to deny. It 
is great on account of the unexam- 
pled political profligacy which has 
dictated tltc present coalition of 
AMiigs, Papists, and Radicals, and 
the "dticiued majority which they 
have*, by the cft’ect of the Ten-pound 
clausi*, acrpiired in tlie House of 
(•ommons. It is in vain to conceal 
that the powers of Governme’ht aie 
Huhstaiiiially though not apparently 
in the hands of the Revolutionists, 
and that the weight of \he Kxecu- 
live, instead ol being exerted to 
check the advances of Democracy, 
will all lic employed to facilitate its 
progress, and increase its power. 
At such a Cl i>is, if the higlier orders, 
including under that word not merely 
the jioble in rank, or the aflluent in 
circiiiic4ai5ccH, but all whose infor- 
111 J ioii, t lieiiiN, or i.ctpiiicinents, ele- 
\ri:c them ithiM <‘ the populace, weic 
to iIcM It lieii country as llie Fiench 
cuii:;rr.iiTf did, or n sign the contest 
in despair, there catinot be a doubt 
ilrat lh(' icsult would be the same 
h( re, n't in that devoted country, 
that a l'‘\v }eJirs of anarchy, spuJia- 
lion, and Mood, would be termina- 
ted by the sword, and the lihciiies, 
icdcpcndmce, and glory of England 
he toi cv( r lost in an old ag<? of des- 
potism and decrepitude. But it is 
iJccaiiMi they have not done, and 
will not do this, that w'e still enter- 
tain )•< pcs, and sauguino hopes, of 
the icon it. 'I’he eyes of the higher 
and cduruted classes, of all who have 
jn r|nii cd iuformaiion, or posscsspio- 
peny. hate long been opened to ibo 
imminence of the danger. The 
gain of one hundred steals at the 
last clediou, proves that the mist is 
rapidly falling from the eyes of the 
middling ranks, wliile the unexam- 
pled exiciit of the petitions to Sir 
Uohert Peel, ou occasion of his re- 
tirement, demonstrates, tliat lu all 
but the depraved or deluded urban 
roMhtitiiciu'ios, It has already reach- 
ed the lowest. \MjeD, in addition to 
this, some of the favourite measures 
of the Revolutionists are brought 
forward, tiie Repeal of the Union, the 
c'onflscatiou of (!)or|iorate property, 
the Establishment of Popery in Ire- 
land, the spoliation of the English 
Church, or of the public funds, it is 
impossible to doubt that the electors 
will be generally roused to such a 
sense of their danger, and of the de« 


lusious which have been practised 
upon them, as will enable the friends 
of the Constitution to regain their 
ascendency in the House of Com- 
mons. 

That we do not over- estimate the 
probability, the strong probability of 
a reaction to this extent in public 
opinion, must be evident to every 
one who considers the language now 
used by a large portion, and that too 
the most influential of the public 
press, which was foremost in aup- 
portiiig the Reform Bill- The Loitr 
dun journals W'hu possess the great- 
est circulation, and are known to 
watch with the most discerning eyes 
the changes of public opinion, are 
now us powerful and as able in de- 
fence ot what remains of the Consti- 
tution, as ever they were in support 
of the Reform inania. Let us listen 
to the Times, whose ability we ever 
lelt and acknowledged, even when 
must vigorously ad\ ocaling that mea- 
sure, which we liuifoi inly and as stre- 
nuout'ly opposed, now predicting the 
consequences of the ({’Connell alli- 
ance, which, from the position of the 
Gieat Agitator and bis whole Tail cm 
the Treasury benches, is too com- 
pletely realized. 

“Li.'st.en, Englishmen, to the pro- 
posals of this enemy to your name 
and nation. 

•‘As the price of supporting a 
\Viiig Radical Government, he insists 
that the law-oflicers of the Crown in 
Ireland sliall be nominated by him 
(O’Ckmnell ! !) He iusihts that he 
(O’Connell) shall have a veto on the. 
appttinlfmnt vj ihc kVrm*//, the King’s 
representative in Ireland ! 1 Ho 
strongly urges that the elective fran- 
chise in Ireland shall be lowered to 
LJi ; that he, O'Connell (not having 
yet poAver enough over the Irish cou- 
Rtitucncy, which has returned near 
fifty members at his bidding!) may 
be enabled to command a suflicieut 
number of votes to give stability to 
the Whig- Radical Government! 

“ The Agitator does not ask to be 
appointed himself to office. He is 
too cunning for that. 1st, The King 
has the sense and firmness resolutely 
to refuse it; 2d, If the King were 
willing to receive into his service 
the bitter enemy to his Irish crown, 
Mr Daniel O’Connell knows very 
well that the honour would cost him 
A higher price than it could by pos* 
•ibiiity repay— that be would lose by 




it his despotic sway over the multi- 
tude, and with it his infamous but 
enormous rent ; and, lastly, that in- 
stead of being at the mercy of the 
Whig Ministers, by their powers of 
discarding him from office on misbe* 
haviour, he would hold a scourge 
over them, by threatening, whenever 
the spirit moved him. to withdraw 
from them his Parliamentary sup- 
port, and leave them in a miuority. 

** But, great Heaven! do we live to 
seethe day when such a negotiation 
be entered upon by any noble- 
man or gentleman having access to 
his Majesty’s presence widi a man 
of CVConneU’s history, political prin- 
ciples, and projects ? Can, w'e ask, 
any Minister, or candidate Minister 
of the British Crown, dare so much 
as to w'hisper within the Royal hear- 
ing the demands of such an adven- 
turer upon his Majesty’s patience, 
and on the honour and dignity of tlie 
people of this great country ? What! 
name the law-officers of tlio Crown, 
and have for his creatures those in- 
dividuals w'hose official duty it may 
become to begin their functions, as 
public prosecutors, by a criminal 
process agaiust llietr owm patron ! 

What! restrain the Sovereign of 
the British empire from tiominating 
for Lord-lieutenant of Ireland any 
nobleman to whom this turbulent 
and scheming Papist shall object ! 

“ A British Minister representing 
a ottct linffhiih party permitting a de- 
magogue like this to force upon him 
a measure almost tautainuiint to uni- 
versal suffrage, on pretence of ena- 
bling the said mob tyrant to serve 
more completely the Admiotsiration 
of to-day, when, after ha^ ing acquired 
through such extension of the suf- 
frage a dominion over tite electors 
of 9i) out of representatives, he 
may to-morrow play upon the fears 
and proffigacy of his Ministerial me- 
nials, and drive them into the perpe- 
tration of any political crimes, how- 
ever desperate in tfieir nature, how- 
ever deimly in their consequences, 
to the peace, the unity, and safety of 
the reim, on imin of being, by a nod 
of this * infernal Jupiter,' at once 
burled oat of office. 

^ We caimot, we dare not, Indulge 
the mingled teiror and homiiiatlon 
whicdi tldingt Hke those conveyed to 
us in the course of yealerday, and to 
the effect above staled, hare nised 
within our minds. If the WUg 


lords, who hare so far listened to 
0‘Connell» plead the hard necessity 
of their condition, and exclaim, 
* What can we do f bow can we 
form our Ministry without his 
help ? ’ our answer, and, if we mis- 
take not, the answer of all England, 
will be, ‘ Then r/u mtfarm your 
fiistry,' The hardship of the case 
upon these ambitious personages is, 
that forsooth titey are urged on to 
disgrace and rrime by a necessity of 
tfu jr otvn crmtiny — by a party neces- 
sity^a faciiuus necessity— a neces- 
sity of which no honest Englishman 
admits or sees the pressure, beyond 
the pale of their own Whig-Radical 
clique. Who asked them by a suc- 
cession of factious votes to turn out 
the Minister of the King's free 
choice, that they might seize his 
|>ower ? They say it is ‘ necessary’ 
to their Cabinet, that they should 
serve irepiicilly O’Conueirs will; in 
other words, it is more necessary 
that Church and Statfs and Protes- 
tant Ireland, and the existence of 
the Empire, should be saciiliced be- 
3*ond redemption, than tliat the Whig 
leaders and theJr Kadicai conlede- 
rates should remain for six mouths 
longer out of office. Ooc€» more, 
and in all sincerity, and in bitteruess 
of heart, we appeal to our country- 
men, whether they will thus allow a 
band ol selhsh place- liuniera to roll 
the Oown of the Cnited Kingdom 
in the dust.” — Tirntm^ April 14, 
Listen also to the Morning Herald, 
one of the steadiest and ablest, bo 
cause the most moderate, supporters 
of the Reform Bill through all its 
stages. 

England has bad to undeTgo the 
struggle of a reformation in reltgiou, 
and it would now appear as if she 
were destin4»d to undergo ilie strug- 
gles of an attempt at a' counter- re- 
formation ; and as the bouse of Ros- 
seli took a prominent part in tiie for- 
mer case, so it ukes a leading slwre 
in the latter, but on the opposite 
side. Is this a proof of repealauce 
for sharing in the coahscation of iffie 
property of the Church of ileme ? 
We doabt very much that it is that 
species of repentance which will 
amount to any thing like vtdai^y 
restitution. 

The attempt of the Whigs of the 
present day to confiscate a portion of 
tbeprofierty of that Ohoreii of wMsh 
Iheirottcfistorswefo 
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will not stop with the Irish branch of 
the establishment— tlieattack iamade 
cm tlie outworks before the citadel is 
stormed ; but we confess we do not 
tbiuk Die piincijde of confiscation 
the Worst part of this Wldg mea- 
sure. It is ilie avowed intention of 
appropriating the confiscated pro- 
perty to Papal objects which strikes 
us with most alarm. An allu^joti is 
made to the Church of Scotland, but 
th<*re is no aualopfy.. The Scotch 
CInindi is a branch of Protestantism, 
but Dip Cliurch of Rome is an anta- 
gonist (/hurch to Protestantism in all 
its hraiichcs. The VVhiijs W'ould de- 
vote a poi lion of the propto ty of Die 
Pnitesrnnt Church to the purposes 
of a religion which sets out with de- 
ny ing I he knowledge of the Scrip- 
tiircH to the ]>oople, and }ei the 
\Miigs call themselves the friends of 
un’nt r^al education. But the sacri- 
legious attempt has roused the Pro- 
testant spirit of this land, and though 
the assailants arv» eager and fierce, 
the temple of the Reformed faith 
bliiill not want tor defenders.” — 
llnuU, Apiil N. 

And again the same paper adds, 

“ 'Hie ditricuhies which lie in the 
w ay of the construction of a Whig 
have been create(^ by the 
Whigs themselves. In their eager- 
ni's.s to drive Sir Robert Peers Ad- 
miiiistratiou Ironi udice before its 
measures of safe and constitutional 
Reform could be submitted to the 
sober reason of ilic' country, they 
were under the necessity ot having 
recoin so to auxiliaries, w liose claims 
to n sbaie of the ill-gotten power 
they feel it unsife to admit and dan- 
gerous to decline. Even if some, of 
them have resolved to get rid of 
principle and the sense of shame to- 
gether, and to ' go the whole hog ’ 
with Die Irish Agitator, the King is 
nut so bereft of understanding or 
the support of the country as to sup- 
pose he has no other alternative than 
to secure what remains of regal 
power by a surrender of the virtual 
sovereignty of Ireland to the repre- 
sentative of the Papal democracy of 
that part of the United Kingdom, 
but soon» in that event, to bo btoken 
up and dismembered. Advocating, 
as we do» and as we have done for 
^rears, a full and efficient reWtn of 
the Irish as lireU as the Eagiftli 
pmxkitt th^ Cfattrch EsttAMttaattti 


we can have no wish either to con- 
ceal or to spare the abuses which 
deform Its beautyand impair its use- 
fuIlle^B. But it is one thing to sweep 
the temple clean with the besom of 
Reform, and another to lay to its 
foundations the pickaxe of the level- 
lers. The Roman Catholic legisla- 
tors are sworn not to do any thing 
that would tend to weaken or sub- 
vert the Church. How they have 
observed that oath their recent rotes 
have shown. Still we trust theynviJl 
not be able to subvert it; but sho|iId 
they be, it does not require extraor- 
dinary sagacity fo foresee that the fall 
of the htonardiy will not he far ofl 
“ The abuse lavished by the Ro- 
man Catholic press on Lord Grey at 
this moment proves, if any thing 
were w'anting to prove it, that Papal 

? ;ratitude for benefits received from 
leretic hands exists no longer than 
it Is found convenient to appear to 
be grateful. Liberal as our senti- 
ments are with regard to religious 
creeds, of which w"e wish a full tole- 
ration to all, yet history and experi- 
ence constrain us to believe that the 
Protestant who politically serves the 
Roman ("atholic party, and refuses 
to go all lengths — who dares to pre- 
serve some independence of mind, 
and declines to become their slave— 
is alivays treated worse in the end 
than their consistent and unflinching 
enemy. Great as is the ingratitude 
which Lord Grey now experiences 
because lie will not sacriiice all Eng- 
lish and Protestant feeling, to pro- 
mote the ambitious views of the Pa- 
pal Agitator, it is not greater than 
was experienced by their indefati- 
gable advocate Grattan, when he da- 
red to have au opinion of his own, 
and to refuse to submit to the most 
degrading dictation.*’ — Morning 
Jhralfl, April 15, 

When language of such energy and 
ability as this is habitually used by 
the journals most dependent upon 
public opinion, and most solicitous 
to follow its various changes, and 
who stood foremost in the ranks of 
the Reform champions, it is idle to 
dispute that a vast reaction In the 
public mind has taken place, and is 
taking place, and that it has reached 
a class where the^democratic psrty 
have hitherto found their chm and 
most respectable support. 

The lUidIcil Mwtpipm era 
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sparing of their abuse of tlie Times 
and other journals, once the decided 
advocates of Reform, on acrouut of 
what they call their political tergi- 
versation. Ill truth, however, the 
charge is not only ill-founded, hut 
the reverse of the truth. The 
Morning Herald and the Times are 
neither turncoats nor renegades 
wlien they advocate Reform and re- 
sist Revolution ; they are only doing 
what the advocates of Reform 
throughout asserted their political 
creed prescribed. What did the 
Radicals tell us during the progress 
of Catholic Emancipation and the 
Reform Bill, was the real import of 
what they desired ? Wliy, that they 
were at heart the true frientls of the 
Monarchy and all its iustituiions ; 
that they were desirous to renovate, 
not destroy ; and that the charge of 
their being desirous to spoliate pro- 
perty, overturn religion, or diMnein- 
her llie empire, was a srandulous 
falsehood, invenied by Toiy malig- 
nity, and pHlmed <»n lulgar ere. 
diility. Now that the thing Ii.is hap- 
pened whii'ii the Tories ;•)] along 
predicted n tnild occur, and proper- 
ty is openly threatened with spolia- 
lion, not merely l>y a \oU* of the 
House of Common’^, but the pro- 
claimed iiiteniion-* of (iovernmetit, 
they have the effrontery to accuse 
those persons of ineon^iitency who 
adhere to the int(MiiioiiH wliieli they 
themselves unitui oily professtMl, and 
who endeavour now to realize the 
oft-iepeated tale, tlial Reform would 
not lead to revolution! The real 
renegades, tlje tiue deceivers, are 
those who vehemently, and with the 
must earnest pro;s>tatioiis, as^serted 
one set rd' principles, while they se- 
cretly, and in their heaits, entcruiu- 
cd anotlier ; wlio bport wiih oaths, 
and make (Ieii'*ion of protchtations ; 
who keep their piomises only as 
Jong as it senes a poliiiral purpoM; 
to observe them, and break them the 
instant they ace a supposed expedi- 
ence in BO doing; who style them- 
eelrcB the friends of freedom, while 
they are pursuing measiireB calcu- 
lated to induce the most degrading 
bondage ; who profess a regard for 
religion, while really intending to 
overturn it; and utter the words of 
allegiance with their lips, while 
their hearts are scheming the over- 
tiirow of the monarchy ; who treat 


the people as the instruments of 
their ambition and the puppets of 
their wdll ; who, totally disregarding 
all projects of practical benefit, and 
stopping by their faction all plans of 
real iiiiprovenieiit, keep the nation 
in that perpetual vortex of agitation, 
from wdiich nolhiog but e\il can 
accruo to others, whatever tempo- 
rary elevation may arise to Uiem- 
selve^’. 

The conduct of the Conservatives 
since they fell Irom ponder in Novem- 
ber 18;J0, h'as been a mod4d of poli- 
tical wisdom, ability, and virtue. 
What they had done before that time, 
we fearlessly told them In the pleni- 
tude of their power; what they have 
done since, we take a jnide in re- 
counting, now that they have again 
been driven from the helm of affriirs. 
lender circumstaiu'es of unexampled 
dirtiruhy, anxiety, and danger, they 
haul purMU(^d a course equally re- 
moved from obstinate ndberence to 
old instiiurioi.s, and weak concession 
to p'jpular ilainour. VMien the 
whole powejs of the state were 
turned to the side of anarchy ; 
when that of the Crown was in 
the handH of an adininUtratiori 
nhich wielded it for the purposes 
only of their selfish ambition, and 
set the nation on fire by a tast 
and uncalled- for concession; when 
they were a-eiaih d equally by the 
frown of nutboriiy and the mad- 
ness of liie people, lliey rulmly and 
resolutely stood at tludr pOsSts, bra- 
ving cveiy contumely, facing every 
danger, Wilbstanding every allure- 
int nt, and incessantly urging, with 
unexampled ability, the disastrous 
consequences which would eusuo 
from the tneasurc und^T dlscussitin. 
After it passed into a law, and they 
were, in consequence, reduced for a 
time to a triiiing minority in the 
House of Commons, they coulinued 
tlie same patriotic and dignified 
course, disdaining to join in a coali- 
tion, or indulge in any factious oppo- 
sition to a Ministry, who, in their 
opinion, had inflicted so serious a 
wound on their country, supporting 
them whtme ver they brought forward 
a measure calculated to promote the 
good of the country, and throwing 
over them the shield of their talents 
and their moral influence when their 
were asiwlled by the fierce anarchi- 
cal faction whom their efforts had 
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raised to such a fearful pre-eminence 
in the state. On no occasion what- 
ever did they coalesce with the Ra- 
dicals ; on no occasion did they re- 
fuse to the Government that siippoi t 
which the interests of the country 
required, how prejudicial soever it 
might be to their own immediate 
advancement, 'rwenty opportuni- 
ties of throwing their opponents into 
a minority, and diiving thcrnsfroni 
pow'er, they inlentionaHy passed by, 
and couiiiiued in their patriotic post 
in opposition, strenuously iMidea- 
vouriiig to mitigate the evils of that 
change which they liad done nothing 
to induce, but every thing in their 
power to prevent. 

Gondiict so noble, disinterested, 
and patriotic, met wiiii its reward. 
The Reform mania subsided ; the 
incap.acity of the \Vhi;js became 
daily more apparent ; diiisions biukti 
out on all sides from the ** constant 
and active prensure fi(»in without,” 
which the great organic <‘hange in 
the constitution had In ought to hear 
directly on the A<liniuist,ratiun. 
Lord Stanley and Sir Jamps (fraham 
lirst broke olf, in coiisctpieiice of the 
projected spoliation of the Irish 
riiurch ; Lord Grey next was expel- 
led by a dark intrigue, in which the 
great Agitator was a ptincipal actor; 
Lord Althorp and all the respectabi- 
lity of tiic (>dbinct were then ex- 
pelled; Lfird Brougham dragged 
the Great Seal through the din of 
the Scotch Uadicu) constituencies ; 
and at length the Adininistration fell 
to pieces from avowed inability to 
conduct the (ioverninciit, without a 
direct submission to the Radical 
faction ; and the King, shaking olV 
the load which liad so hmg lain upon 
him, joyfully sent for the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel to 
conduct the public afrairs. 

Since assuming the helm, the con- 
duct of that great statesman has been 
a model of wisdom, resolution, and 
ability. At once perceiving that 
from the altered temper of the tiiiiea, 
it was no longer possible to conduct 
the Government w'itlioutH coDhider- 
able change in many departments of 
the State, and wisely judging tiiat 
the only way to stem the torrent of 
Revolution is by affording a cautious 
remedy for every real grievance, he 
pledged himself in the outset to com- 
mence a reform of every practlcai 


abuse, and, at the same time, stead- 
ily resist every approach to revolu- 
tionary spoliation. This was real 
reform, divested of ail its dangers 
and all its evils ; and if tbo Relortn 
Bill could have led to that result, 
and no othety it would have been 
hailed us an unmixed blessing by 
every fiiend to humanity. The mea- 
sures which he introduced, or which 
were in progress under his auspices, 
promised to cfTect all the improve- 
ment which the partisans of innova- 
tion debited, without any of the pe; 
rils which the friends of existingin- 
stiiuiions appreiiended. They were 
such as Mr Burke long ago prescri- 
bed a? the only remedies calculated 
to arrest the evils of the French Re- 
volution ; they were such as subse- 
quent histmians have unanimously 
ilesiguated as the only measures 
whicli could have extracted the poi- 
son from that fearful convulsion, and 
converted its undoing eiKMgy to the 
good of mankind. The reiurrnation 
of the ('hurch of lingland and Ire- 
land, without alienating a farthing of 
its property, hut providing for the 
greater lilicitMicy and respectability 
of its establishment — the introduc- 
tion of a sreneial and compulsory 
commutation for tithes over both 
kingdoms — tht* aboliiioii of imprison- 
meiit for debt in small cum s, and re- 
straioing of arrestment of wages of 
the labouring classes — the cstablisli- 
nient of local couits, without any of 
the evils to which Lord Brougham's 
plan was subject — the issuing of a 
c(»mioission to con.sider the means of 
abolisiiieg Hogging in the army— and 
many olhi*r projects equally salutary 
and safe^had already signalized an 
AdmilJi^lraliou, wliose parliamentary 
career, unusually stormy and diffi- 
cult, had not exceeded six weeks, 
when it was brouglit to an abrupt 
termination. 

And wiiat was the policy of the 
Whigs duiing the period wlien these 
bcnelicial proji'cts were in progress 
or preparation ? Did they imitate 
the dignified and patriotic conduct 
of their great opponent, and abstain 
from all factious opposition to a Go- 
vernment which had embraced all 
that was safe in their own reform 
designs, and matured so many plans 
which they professed to have at 
bean I' Did they unite* with the 
Cona^rvatives to rostratn the ad« 
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vanceB of the Radicals, to the peril- 
ous nature of whose projects they 
were now, by bitter experience, so 
fully awakened, and dioiinish that 
“ (‘onstant and artirc presauro from 
without,” which Earl Grey had de- 
clared was inconsistent with any 
thing like good government? l)td 
they imitate that noble and patriotic 
forgetfulness of all selfish objects, of 
which the C onservatives, in support- 
ing them, had so recently afforded 
an" illustrious example, and on which 
they had so often and so lavishly be- 
BtoVed their praise ? They did none 
of those things; nay, they did the 
very reverse, (‘ordially uniting in 
factious opposition with the dema- 
gogue whom they had themselves 
denounced as a puhlio enemy in the 
Speech from the. Throne, they began 
their hostility to the King's Govern- 
ment before even the Speaker was 
elected — resolute thus to show that 
it was to no measures of whicli they 
disapproved, to no policy which they 
condemned, but to the existence of 
the (Joiiservaiives, on any terms, In 
office, that their hostility was direct- 
ed. (\>nsideriii£r the treneroiis for- 
bearance of their opponents towards 
themseUes, on which they htid so 
often bestowed tlicir loudest com- 
mendations, not as an example to t)e 
followed, hut a beacon to he avoid- 
ed, they opposed alike every mea- 
sure— good, bad, or indifferent — of 
Government; they were only hin- 
dered from withholding the supplies, 
and thereby stopping the circulation 
of the empire at its heart, by the evi 
dent impossibility of carrying: so «!eH. 
perate a measure, even in n llefoiin- 
ed House of CoinrQons and at length 
they united in a factious attempt to 
engraft on a great remedial measure, 
calculated, by their own admission, 
to allay, as far as any legislative men- 
Burea can allay, the initation and mi- 
Beries of Ireland, a project of spolia- 
tion, calculated for no present effect, 
intended only to come into opera* 
tioD fifty years hence, but of service 
to them, as CBtaLlishing a principle 
which would embarrass the Govern- 
ment, by bringing the measure they 
had introduced, thus disfigured, into 
collision with the House of Peers. 
The prospect of rolling the crown of 
England in the dust— of sbakinff the 
Protestant religion in the three king- 
dams— 'of Inttalliog the aaarchkw 


faction in power— of forcing an Ad- 
ministration dragged at tlie chariot- 
wheels of Revolution on their S»>- 
vereign — were as nothing in the 
estimation of these men, <*omp!ired 
to the removal of Sir Robert Peel 
from office. They have licked the 
dust beneath the feet of O’C/onnell, 
retracted all their aspersions, eat in 
all their vituperation : diued with 
him, 'praised him, and magrnifu d 
hint, and at last made it a coudition 
that he shall have, a large slmre 
indirectly, vtnd therefore the inure 
dangerously, in the government of 
the very sovereign into wlnfic mou(h 
they put, only two years ago, the 
strongest censure upon liim vvliich a 
king can bestow on « subject. Aiul 
this is the consistency and 

diMUteresteduesfi of the Whigs! 

When ii pirly who act <ui the old- 
fashioned nud establisbetl priiicipIcM 
of public virtue, con^ist4•u<‘y,l^ul ge, 
nerosity, arc assailed by a coaHliuii 
who scruple at no advantage which 
tergiversation, violence, and faction 
can afiord, they can I ar ily fail in 
troubled times, iu the first iII^taln•e, 
to he overthrown, just ns a to an who 
travels quietly along the hiubway is 
no matcii for an armed c!<'sper«ilo, 
or one who pursues the humhb* ca- 
reer oi uuobtru.sive iudu**^}' is 
eclipsed in the <*urset by niK>!!M'r 
who shincH in the hotrowed lo^tie 
of siicce‘*sfijl fraud, Btit imtw'ith* 
standing all tliis, it will be found in 
the end, that honesty is the be^t po- 
licy. The fruits of iniquity are 
short lived in public as well as pii- 
vate men ; ihe transient lustre which 
they diffuse is the passing glare of 
the meteor, not the steady and l>enc- 
ficent light of tho king of day. 
Such factious, seifish, and unpriuci- 
])lcd conduct in the end rcroilB 
upon its own miihors ; the reward 
of the opposite set of meastircjj tuny 
be slow, but where society is not 
utterly con*iiptecl as it was in I Vanco 
at the outset of the Revolution, it is 
certain and permanent. Already 
the splendid eloqaeiice, resolute 
conduct, and statesrnandike wis- 
dom of Sir Robert Peel have se- 
cured him a place iu the hearts of 
all true Engl ihh men, second only to 
that of Mr Pitt. Already the foun- 
dation is laid In public opinion, of an 
Administration on Conservative prln- 
dplea, which^ at some future psrfod, 
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will coDsira to the dust the coalition 
of Radicals, Catholics, and recreant 
Whigs, by which it has been op* 
pressed. 

The question on which the Admi- 
nistration of Sir Robert Peel resign- 
ed is one so perfectly clear, both on 
principle and experience, that no 
bona Jidc opposition is conceivable 
upon it. Seeing that the Establish- 
ed Church is now supported hy no 
contributions from tVie industrious 
classes, but by landed property of 
its own, either in separati* estates or 
the tithes, which is an estate of 
itself, it is as clear as any pro- 
position in mathematics, that a 
party which proposes to confiscate 
this property, and throw the main- 
tenance of religion for support iip« 
on the voluntary contributions of its 
Hocks, just creates a burden upon 
the lalumririg classes whiidi bad no 
formerexi.steiice. That such a project 
should he entertained, and Inuia jitk 
entertained, by infidels who dcKiie 
the total destrticti(»n of leligion, or 
by sectarians whose views of politi- 
cal or religious benefit to the poor is 
subordinate to their hatred at the 
estahlishmeitt, i» perfectly conceiv- 
able. But that it bliould lie embra- 
ced liy tliojse wlio in pood faith de- 
sire the advancement of relifrion or 
relief of the poor, is utlcrly intTedi* 
hie. What would we say to the sin- 
cerity of those wiio, professing a 
great regard lor the labouring classes, 
should propose that the expense of 
(fovernnient, hitherto defrayed out 
of the hereditary revenue of the 
Crown, or its teriitorial possessions, 
should he thrown as a but den upon 
the earnings of industry ; or that in- 
stitutions of chaiity, hitherto main- 
tained by mortmain estates and a 
charge on no human being, should be 
kept up by a penny a- week, subscribed 
out of the earnings of the poor who 
were admitted to its benefits? Such 
is exactly the state of the question 
between the Voluntary System and 
the Established Church. The for- 
mer proposes that religion should be 
maintained by contributions from 
the different congregations who com- 
pose the Christian community, and 
that all the present estates of the 
Church should be confiscated $ the 
latter argues, that the estates now 
set apart for the support of ro- 
ligleita teaohera should be per* 


maneotly devoted to that end, so 
that all the poor who choose to fre- 
quent their places of worship should 
receive Instruction gratis. Which of 
the two is the system which really 
aids and assists die poor ? And let 
it be recollected, that this obtains 
equally, although the whole reve- 
nue of the Church is derived from 
tithe, and consequently paid in the 
first instance by the tenant to the 
clergyman. That is only a seeming 
burden on him ; in reality it is abor- 
tion of his rent which be is transfer-, 
ring from the rector to the landlord ; 
if the former did not exist, the lat- 
ter would swallow up the whole. 

When the advocates for popular 
rigiits, therefore, combine to com- 
mence the spoliation of tlie (church ; 
in other words, to effect the extino- 
tion of that system which provides 
for the maintenance of the ministers 
of religion out of separate landed 
estates set apart for their support, 
with a view to their being thrown as 
a burden upon the earnings of the 
poor, we assert that they are either 
wilfully deceiving the people, or 
blinded by prejudice to the most 
self-evident truths; and that it re- 
quires tlie utmost stretch of liberali- 
ty to believe that so palpable an a1>- 
surdity can be in good faith main- 
tained by any person sincere in his 
regard for the poor, and gifted with 
the light of reason. That it should 
be earnestly and zealously maintain- 
ed by the whole coalesced herd of 
Radicals, Infidels, and Revolution- 
ists, is perfectly conceivable; and 
w'batever opinion may be entertain- 
ed as to the wisdom or expedience 
of their measures^ there can be no 
doubt of the sincerity of their wish 
to carry through a measure which 
bids here, as it has done elsewhere, to 
involve religion Itself in the ruin of 
the Establishment. 

Nor let any one be deceived by 
the cuckoo-cry of devoting the sur- 
plus of the Ecclesiastical Fund to 
purposes connected with morality 
and public instruction. This is the 
usual stale pretence put forth by all 
Revolutionists ; morality and public 
instruction are ever in their mouths, 
when robbery, spoliation, and con- 
fiscation are in their hearts. So said 
the Constituent Assembly when 
they confiscated the property of the 
VfmndBL Chuvclit die lurplui of the 
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Charch Wtateim^r provMiog fuir 
the due and adequate meintetiance 
of religion, wan to be devoted to the 
purposes of** beneficence and public 
lustrtiction.*’ IIow; much of the efH 
tales of the clergy were de veiled 
to them) objects Y not One farthing. 
The Uevolulioiiisfs having effeclea 
the confiscation of the (Jliurcli pro- 
perty by ibis pretence, gave them- 
selves no farther trouble about 
either the education or relief of the 
poqr: public instruction was never 
so miserably neglected in any coun- 
try as it was in France during the 
ten years which succeeded the Re- 
volution ; and uiien Napoleon en- 
deavoured to restore something like 
a system of general education in 
1802, he found the ecclesiastical 
estates so " completely dissipated, 
that nothing whatever was to be got 
from that source, and the expenses 
of the ithole estahltshmeulh for pub- 
lic instruction required to he de- 
frayed from the general revenue of 
the state, which continues to he tho 
ease to this day. 

4Ve are constantly referred by the 
Dissenters and Radicula to llie ex- 
ample of .Scotland as an instance of 
the successful applicatiun of the 
property of one cijiircli to another 
profcjs.sed hy a majority of the iuha- 
biiants. Tni-s instance is not only 
Inapplicable, but the reverse of lie- 
land. There is no radical and in- 
suru\ountable distinction between 
Prosbytei ians and Fpiscopaliaus, 
both are branches of the same great 
Protestant faith, and nothing in the 
tenets of either prccludcM them from 
li\iug on fiiendiy terms with the 
other. No great confiscations of 
estates have left in Scotland the 
. of inleTminable animosity be- 

tween tlie descendants of the dis- 
possessors and the dispossessed. 
Scotland never had within her bo- 
^ abm % class similar to the Popish 
priesthood and Popish demagogues 
of Ireland, who, , disregarding all 
the misery they are infiiciing on 
their country, keep up for their own 
selfish purposes the infernal system 
of agitation which perpetually over- 
spreads the land with misery, con- 
fiagratioQ, and massacre ; ilualJy, 
Scotland is inhabited b)r a campara- 
lively cold and thoughtful race, of 
Danish or Gothic extracUon, remark- 
ably tenacious of purposoi and to- 


taUy .detoid 4of' those vehement 
btK<Sts of passion which diNtinguish 
the peasantry of Ireland, inheriting 
the fiery temperament and acute 
feeling which in every age have cha- 
racterised their Moorish or (^dttc 
progenitors. TJiese essential lines 
of uistinetiou between the situation 
and character of the Scutiifh and 
Irish people render totally iiiappli- 
cablutthe arguiueut drawn from the 
pacification of Scotland to any si- 
milar efiect from the Oalliolic faith 
being established in Ireland. And 
the result has abundantly proved 
the solidity of this distinction, and 
utterly annihilated all the plausible 
sophisiiH, founded on the nnserics 
of Ireland being the result of reli- 
gious disiiriclions. Catholic eman- 
cipation, we were told a thouHaml 
times, would at once still the diseoi d 
of the Emerald Isle; fdteen hiiiidred, 
instead of fivc'-aiiil-twenty tlioitsaTid, 
men would be aiiqdy siitfirit T.t for 
its garrison; and O'C'enne)), in b's 
own words, ** would be reduei-d 
from the great A:;iLator to a mere 
/jn*i,s lawyer ." Has the 
curresptinderi wiili these pieiiic- 
tioiiH 'r Has Ireland, tor the last 
five }ears, been the tranquil, corr- 
teiiteil isle which was prorrtiM'd > 
lias it keen forind possible Xo rerlucis 
hy a hiiigle battalion, its gauison? 
Has murder, conll igraiion, and loh- 
her}’ ever been so tiequeniaM it wus 
under the Whig policy of conciliation 
and concession Di<I not the adop- 
tion of that s} stern drive even that 
feeble and irresolute Government, 
by sheer necessity, to a nieasuto of 
great and surpassing Kcverity, which 
at once extinguished the lihcrtieH of 
the people ; but, at the same time, 
almost completely Ktopped lire atro- 
cious aunri^rhy which Imd pi e\ ailed V 
Has O'Coiiiiell, as ho prornisi rl, 
since the Relief Bill was passed, 
been reduced from lire great Ai;i- 
tator to a nisi jnius lawyer s *l ho 
total failure of all these attempts to 
pacify Ireland by the aiiolirioii of 
religious distinction, and tiie pro- 
gressive increase of its \ioleuce and 
anarchy, with every advance to- 
wards conciliation made by the Bri- 
tish Government, have placed it 
beyond a doubt, that the distractioti 
of the country is owing to very dif- 
ferent causes from the establish ment 
of the Protestant faith | and that iha 
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rentoratlon of Pop<»ry W(nil4^ j|a 
all probability, be thp immedUfe 
HLgnal for as frj|[;litfijl au outbreak as 
tlie Tyrone Reliellion. 

In irutli, however, it is not the 
Irish Church, all important as its 
protection is to the cause of the Pro- 
testant faith ; it is not Ireland, essen- 
tial as its union is to tlie existence 
of the empire, w hich is now at stake. 
Dearer, yet more important inte| 08 ts 
are involved in the contest; it is the 
Church of England ; it. is the cause 
of Protestantism and Christianity in 
Creat Britain itself whidi is at issue, 
its enemies have commenced the at- 
tack in Ireland because it is deemed 
the most vulnerable quarter; and 
because their efforts are there sup- 
ported by tlie fierce passions and 
tiior<»ugh organization of the Popish 
priehthood. But is any one sim- 
ple enough lo imagine that their ef- 
forts will terminate there; that after 
having: beaten down the English 
('hiirch in the sister isle, they will 
halt midway in the career of success, 
and periuitit to exist in England and 
Scotland Ir Is it Hkeljr tlmt t|^e coa- 
lition of Papists, Dissenters, and 
Infidels who have acted so cordially 
together for the appropriation of a 
doubtful surplus which is not to ar- 
rive for fifty years, will fall to jpieces 
when instant destrurtion to the 
parent chundi is to lie achieved, 
wdien the sees of Canterbury and 
Durham are to be the piizes in the 
strife ? Does human nature lead us 
to expect that this will be ibe result? 
Doch Catholic principle, which never 
recedes but from necessity, and never 
loses an opportunity of advancing, 
lead us, to anticipate such a consum- 
mation V 

Look at reform— wdiere did it 
begin V In Ireland with emancipa- 
tion to the ('atholics, because that 
was deemed the weak point of the 
constitution. Where did it end, in 
defiance of the solemn protestations 
of its supporters that they had no ul« 
terior objects in view V hi England; 
ill the centre and heart of the em- 
pire ; in a vast change which has 
totally subverted the ancient balance 
of the constitution, and has driven us 
to sea on tlie dark ocean of innovation. 
The same farce is beginning again 


tke Irlejh 

Chtireh, in liopea that ^'thb Englis)t 
will be simple, enough a second time 
to swallow bait. If they do sn» 
after the warnings they have recei- 
ved/ and the ekperience they have 
had, they deserv^e to be swept from 
the book of nations. 

What are the consequences to be 
anticipated from the extinction of 
the Protestant faith aa a national 
establishment in Ireland, upon the 
integrity, independence, and peace 
of the empire ? Can it be doubtfld, 
that its immediate effect would be tK> * 
bring about a separation of Ireland, 
not merely from the British crown, but 
the British empire V O'Connell says/ 
indeed, that if governed by its own 
legislature, Ireland would be the 
most loyal and peaceable of king- 
doms. Is any one foolish enough to 
believe him ? Is not this just of a 
piece with liis solemn protestadon, 
that Catholic emancipation would 
once and for ^ver extinguish agita- 
tion, and reduce him to a mere Nisi 
Prius lawyer ? W’hat were the real 
designs of Wolf Tone and Lord Ew 
Fitzgerald, as revealed in their me- 
morial to the French Directory In 
1 7^)6, and confessed by the former of 
these persons in his memoirs ? They 
were : 1. ** To establish a Hibernian 
Uepublic in close alliance with 
France. *2. To forbid all adherence 
to the British Government, under the 
penalties of high treason. 3. Ttf con- 
Jiscatt evert/ shilling of Ettglish pro^ 
perty in Irelemti, movable and im- 
movable, and appropriate it to the 
public service.” If such were the 
objects of the Irish malecontents in 
17f)6, when their power was as yet 
in its infancy, is iu likely that their 
ideas arc more moderate at" this 
time, after they have obtained eman- 
cipation, and the Reform Bill has 
organized the whole population uh* 
der the great agitator, and acquiired 
seats for so many fierce Plpists 
in the House of Commons? And 
what will be the effect to English 
prosperity; what the consequence 
to tfie "Income and property of 
every man in Great Britain, from 
the adoption of such extreme and 
frightful hostility? Can any thing 
the most calamitous civil 
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war be anticipated from such savage a Parliamentary 
measures ? Will the Irish Protes- of the people were, at first, aaereliy, 
tants, that bold and gallant body, at length openly, in Jiis favbiir{ all 
submit to be reduced to beggary, and thoughtful men, unfettered by party, 
massacred by the Popisii rebels ? wfere alarmed at „tlie formidable aoa- 
Is it likely that France will remain Htion Which threatened, by making 
an unconcerned spectator of these India independent of the Crown, to 
events ; or that she will let slip the overturn the constitution. All that 
opportunity, by joining the Irish was necessary was to weather the 
maleconterits, of destroy ing the Inde- storm till a dissolution brought their 
pendence of the British Empire, and feejings to bear upon Uie votea of 
revenging, at one blow, the defeats the House of C'amaions, and tlievlc* 
and the disasters of four centuries? tory was sccurt*. In lb35 the case 
And how is English industry to exist, was w|ih*ly different The spread 
Knder the 6h(»ck to credit and stop- of inanufaetures, and the growth of 
page of sales which must ensue from irianufacturiug towns, WidcU had 
such accumulated disasters? How been at least fourfold in the prece- 
are the fabrics of Manchester, Bir- ding half century* had extended in a 
iningham, Cilasgow, and l.eeds, to similar proportion the democratic 
find a veut wheii Ireland is the seat principle ; the Ueform Bill had given 
of a furious civil war, and England it full and portentous ptilitical in- 
is contending iu front and dank wiili duence, and a variety of concurring 
the forces of France and the Hiher- cauMCs had multiplied tenfold the 
niati republic? What wide pprea<l, numijer and iuiliibnce of tliose dis- 
what unparalleled and tmutterable rontenti'd worlhless characters who 
suffering awaits the B^it^^h manu> longed tlie general license and 
factoring population, when, by the anarchy of n revolution. A dissohi- 
occurrciice of these now liighJy pro- tion was Im^ked Forward to as the 
babloe\'ents, the usual vents for their terrniuHtion of the strugirle in the 
produce are closed ? And if these first case ; it had preceded its com- 
calandiies ensue, who will they have inencernent in the second. Mr Pitt 
to blame but themselves for having, contended at the head of the people 
by their cordial alliance with the against n coalition which had (»b- 
Irish Papists and agitators, warm- tained a Pailiamentary majority; 
ed into life, vigour, and activity, the Sir llol)ert Peel, at the head of the 
serpent which from the very first fri^mds of order, virtue, and religioii, 
openly avotved these anarchical ]»ro- against the combined forces of 
jects? ^ pi»pery, democracy, and revolution. 

The situation of Sir Robert I'eel, Thisirnportant distinction necessari- 
contending single-handed Viih the Jy led to a difference in the first in- 
formidable coalition of RadicaN, Pa- stance, at least in the result. When 
pists, and Dissenters, in the House Mr Pitt got the supplies past, he w’as 
of Commons, lias been often and sure of victory; when Sir Robert 
aptly compared to that of Mr Pitt in Peel did so, his most difficult task still 
17^4, wiihstanhing at the age of remained, that of combating the revo- 
six and-twenty tlie united forces of lutionary projectn of his opponents. 
Mr Fox and Lord Noith ; and in our A Parliameiitary majority was corn- 
last Number we unfolded the most paralively unimportant in the first 
^nking fe,ature.s of the resemblance, case, because it was known that the 
Hitherto the contest has terminated feelings of the country did not go 
differently ; but we are not to con- along "with the factious proceedings 
elude from that either that the final of their representatives, hut it was 
result is to be less favourable to very different in the second, because 
the interests of order and freedom an appeal to the electors had recent- 
in the one case than the other, or ly been made, with a view to ascer- 
that the skill, resolution, and ability tain their opinions on the very nues- 
displayed by the statesman of our lion which was really then at issue, 
days are inferior to those of his im- and therefore such a majority was 
mortal predecessor. Tiie circum- an indication of a real preponde- 
stances were different; and thence raocc at the time of the elections, at 
me dme^nce hitherto in the result, least of the revolutionary over the 
»r Htt had to contend merelj with coneerratire principle, the 
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elttiei wild liftd been wakened into 
polfdeal power by the Reform Bill. 
The epirtt of the constitution, there-' 
ibre, wbieh is; that the public voice, 
soberly and HteadUy formed, should 
decide the government, counselled 
Sir Robert to retire, as much as it 
commanded Mr Pitt to remain at his 
post It is ridiculous to think of 
governing }Cog1and by means of an 
edininistfation which is not sui^iort- 
ed by public opinion. Sir Robert 
Peel has an immense majority in all 
the educated classes of the commu- 
nity ; in all who hold property, or 
reverence virtue; but be has not as 
yet got a majority hmon^ the Radi- 
cals, Dissenters, Infidels, and Pa- 
pists, in whpm the Reform Bill has 
vested the power of returning a ma- 
jority in the Lower House. Hy his 
admlni^^tratiou, how' short soever, he 
has made an iinniotiHe step towards 
the obtaining of such a majority, 
and thence the incalculable benefit 
whit'b he has conferred upon his 
country. 

There is one way, and one way 
ofi/y, of succesHfully combating the 
revolutionary pasHions which the in- 
novatifujs of tlie bigs Imve roused 
in the country; and tltat is, by stre- 
nuously endeavouring to acquire a 
majority in the House of ('Commons. 
Tins in to be done, not !»y bi ibery or 
corruption, neither l>y drunkenness 
nor iniimidaiioD, but by two wea- 
pons, tlie perHcv<*ring and skilful use 
of which can alone save I'^ogland 
from destruction. 

The fiibt of these is by the inliu- 
ence of the press, and the ince.Ksaiit 
eflorts t»f genius and talent of tlie 
highest order to support the (U)nser- 
vaiive cause. Tliis has already ta- 
ken place to a very great extent al- 
ready over the whole country ; and 
richly \v(‘re the auiboi H of the change 
rewarded in beholding the extraor- 
dinary reaction in favour of the (\m- 
stitution which the last election ex- 
hibited. It is hy a steady and un- 
dismayed prosecution of the same 
course that the country is to be 
saved. Another such change, and 
the cause of Revolution is over- 
thrown. There is a natural inclina- 
tion of talent of the highest class to 
resist the control of authority; and 
never does tlie under-cummt flow 
BO strongly as when that authority 
is directed by the violence^ or calcula* 


ted to gratify the cupidity, of the mob. 
The superiority of the literary, politi- 
cal, and historical works recently pub- 
lished on the side of order, to those 
of revolution, is most conspicuous ; 
in periodical literature, the same glo- 
rious distinction is, if possible, still 
more manifest; while, even in the 
daily press, the extent of the revo- 
lution in favour of Canservaiive 
principles is in the highest dej^ee 
satisfactory. It is hy the unitea in- 
fluence of talent, thus directed, that 
the forces of anarchy ran alone be^ 
successfully combated ; and the tmst* 
change of opinion they have already 
effected in the better and educated 
classes in every part of the empire, 
affords the fairest grounds for hope 
ill the final issue of the contest. 

But political power i« not now vest- 
ed solely either in property or intelli- 
gence : the Reform Bill has enfran- 
chised an active, restless, and nume- 
rous class, destitute alike of the one 
and the other. Under the present 
system, and with the addition of 
Scotland and Ireland to the consti- 
tuency, it is quite possible that the 
whole men of education or property 
in the kingdom might be on one 
side, while democracy, delusion, and 
ignorance were on the other, and the 
former might be in a decided mino- 
rity in the House of Commons. A 
considerable proportion of the pre- 
sent voters are utterly hiaccessihle 
to reason or argument, totally inca- 
pable of forming a rational opinion 
on any political subject, and there- 
f<iie the ready and certain prey of 
the demagogues, whom such a state 
<if things necessarily and continually 
keeps in activity. These men can 
never he convinced; from their oc- 
cupation and habits they are neces- 
sarily democratical, i*iid will ever 
continue so. They must be out-vuttd^ 
or the Constitution is lost. 

The mode in wliich this is to be 
tlone is obvious ; and it is liere that 
the persevering efforts of property 
can best overcome the prodigious 
ascendency which the Reform Bill 
in the outset gave to the reckless 
and destitute classes of the commu- 
nity. It is in the Rkgistkation 

Cot’RTS, THAT TUB IJATTLB Ot* THE 
CONSTITI'-TION IS TO BE VOUGHT AND 

WON. It is by a continued, perse« 
vering, and skilful exertion there, 
that education, worth, and property, 
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are to regain their ascendency over 
anarchy, vice, and democracy. The 
litany victories gained by the Con- 
tserratives during the last contest, 
were chiefly owing to the efforts that 
had previously been made in this 
(iepartuient. The forces of anarchy, 
strong and often irresistible in a 
luomeiit of general excitement, or 
on the eve of an election, are un* 
equal in general to a steady perse- 
vering effort for a course of years, 
in keeping up a majority on the roll. 
It ib tliere that property and infor- 
' motion can moat easily regain its 
just and necessary ascendent over 
mere numbers. Let therefore the 
(•ouservatives unite in associations 
in every city, borough, and county 
in the kingdom, to subscribe for the 
purpose of purging the election rolls 
of the multitudes of disqualified Ra- 
dicals who are now there, and pla- 
cing on it persons of property and 
education, on whose principles they 
can rely. By a proper organization 
iu this wav, it is astonishing what 
may be done ; in most places, except- 
ing the great cities, which may be 
set aside as in general irreclaimable, 
one member at least of sound prin- 
ciples might be secured. It is thus, 
and thus on/y, that the balance of 60 « 
ciety can be restored iu these islands. 
Let no one grudge trouble or ex« 
pense in such an attempt : it is the 
battle of property which is there to 
bif foijgiit; it is the cause of religion, 
truth, and freedom which is there to 
be won. 

To the Parliamentary leaders of 
the Conservatives we need hardly 


offer one piece of advice, for there 
can be no doubt that their own prin- 
ciples will lead them to adopt it. 
Let them imitate their opponents in 
one particular, and iu one only ; let 
tliem consider the conduct of the 
present Ministers when in opposi- 
tion, as a beacon to be avoided — not 
an example to be followed. They 
have been driven from the helm by 
the yiost factious and unprincipled 
Opposition recorded in English his- 
tory, and by an alliance of the most 
profligate #uid unprecedented char- 
acter — let them, in return, support 
the Government in all measures 
which appear really beneficial, and 
reserve their hostility only for those 
cases (and it is to be feared they 
will be too many) iu which changes 
of a perilous and revolutionary cha- 
racter are brought forward. To 
their opponents, the Whigs, they 
owe nothing; to the cause which 
they serve, and the country which 
they love, they owe every thing. 
It was thus that the Duke of York, 
in 1793, answerc^i the savage decree 
of the French Convention to give no 
quarter; he met it by a proclamation 
cailing on his troops to deviate iu no 
respect from the usages of ciillized 
war. After many years of diKaster, 
the cagse which took this noble re- 
venge finally triumphed. A similar, 
and not less glorious result, awaits 
those who meet the coalition of fac- 
tion, and the hostility of selffshiiesK, 
by a steadier adherence to the piinci- 
pies of Patriotism and Virtue, 

April 20, iSifS, 
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No. I. 


KAILYAL — IN THE CURSE OF KEHAMA. 


\y K meditate a Series of Efrusions, 
which, without any merit of ^>urs, 
must he delightful ; for in them will 
be found much of the finest poetry 
ever poured forth by genius under 
the inspiration of woman's virtues. 
No need to go back to the heroic 
ae:c8 — though the IJiad and the 
Odyssey hath each its own fair 
feniiriino star— Andromache and Pe- 
nelope— shining yet unclouded In 
Homer’s sky. Let Alcestis — Iphi- 
geiiia — Antigone — each a loveliest 
light — repose in constellation — by 
us now dreamt of and no more— 
among the mournful mist of remotest 
years. Cordelia, Desdemona, Ophe- 
lia, Juliet ! fade away and forsake us 
— for a while into the abysms of ob- 
liviou O! sink, ye immortal sha^ 
dows, with your still eyes triumph* 
ant over death and the grave I And 
ye who haunUid the storms like 
streaks of sunshine — Cua,and Flori- 
mel, and llritomart, and Belplxebe 
— be hidden till we again evoke ye 
— in the green glades or black caves 
of far Faery Lund I invade not our 
sou), thou bright Image of Etherial 
Chastity ! as thou wauderest heaven- 
guarded tliroiigh the mazes of that 
Enchanted Wood ! Invisible in 
Eden's bowers, be she the First and 
Fairest, for whom the. Blind Bard of 
Paradise beheld in a vision how the 
very heavens did weep I 

All are gone— at our bidding to 
return—yea, at the lifting of a finger, 
for imagination has coiniiiaud over 
the whole spiritual world, and her 
empire is called the Past. No boun- 
daries hath her reign — for it is mo- 
mently swallowing up the present. 
All that wavers away from our 
senses is hers in the twinkling of an 
eye — tlie fluctuating becomes mo- 
tionless— the evanescent fixed— on 
that sea there are no billows— on 
that sky no clouds— all, all is still in 
that universe — to that divine idea of 
nondisturbance in our love and our 
fear we have given the name of 
Death. 

Do you understand us? Yedo«» 


then you have a soul for poetry— and 
know the meaning of this line — 

The consecration and the poet’s dream.'* 

Of such consecration and such drdain 
the soul is conscious at every glimpse* 
of the Beautiful. Without it what 
Is the rose B or the lily's leaf — what 
the dewdrop that trembles thereon 
— what the plumage of the sea-bird 
melting into the foam — what the vio- 
lets in woman's eyes — or what the 
blue serene when with your soul- 
sight you look up to the sky 'i 

Knowing and feeling all this, and 
far more than all this — for these are 
but hints of being that lies beyond 
the heaven of heavens — how must 
you reverence— and without blame 
how must you worship in their 
works— the great Poets I Were they 
extinguished, alas ! for the world of 
memory I For 'tis Imagination that 
preserves for aye her sanctities from 
decay. Our mere human heart 
would lose hold of them — our mere 
human eye would lose sight of them 
—as they sank away into the realms 
of inaiiimated dusL But Imagina- 
tion, though born in the heart, pos- 
sesses a power not given to that 
strange, tumultuous thing which is 
disturbed for ever by its own beat- 
ings — lier eyes discern, and know 
that it is immortal, the essential 
light that trickles in a transient tear. 
Therefore it was that Wordsworth 
called her 

“ The Vibion and the Faculty Divine,” 

Poetry, then, you perceive, is Piety, 
and its spirit is religious, obeying in 
its liberty the laws by which it is 
bound— for they are self-imposed — 
and in silken fetters, that but con- 
fine its feet and wings within the 
regions of holiness, be they on earth 
or in air, it feels for ever free — 
now like the rooted flower — now 
like the soaring bird — for is not the 
primrose as free in its still bloom on 
the brae, as the lark in its song that 
beats at the gates of heaven ? 

We do not fear to say that we 
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ought to read the poetry of uulnepired 
men, as far as may be, in the same 
spirit iu which we read the Scrip- 
tures. As far as may be — and that 
must depend on the faittifuluess of 
the Poet’s self to the sacred trust con- 
fided to him by his Maker. Genius 
is naturally a liuly thing — and it has 
remained so till the last in the souls of 
most great poets — bear witness Three 
of the greatest— Spenser — Milton — 
Cowper. Profaned and desecrated 
it hus too often been — wooing and 
•wjjoed by^ pollution ; and ofieiicr, 
'while it hiaa yielded not to such 
temptations, nevertheless has it been 
lowered by the ascendency of pas- 
sions originating and ending in eartli, 
Such accusation has been brought 
even agaiu^'t Shakspeare'p self — 
lliough we hope unjustly ; yet the 
charge ih stuiietimes not without seui- 
hlauce of truth — and we take refuge 
from it in the calm that succeeds tlie 
trouble of his tragedies. Ou the 
heartbreaking Here arises the sense 
of a soul-consoling Hereafter, ('oii- 
acieiice teiis us that earth and hei! 
caniuit thus hallle the de<*rees of 
heaven. As the iitnoceut die with 
the guilty, the lisionary spectacle 
confirms the belief, w’hii h all reali- 
ties inspire, that there is a w'oihl 
of reward and reti ihuiion. Dimly 
of old iu such sins aud sufbTiugs 
men saw Fate — hut they n<*w' see 
God. 

Solemn as has been the tone of 
those few' reflectioiiH — itiore solemn, 
we allow, than is usual iu criticism 
on Poetry that does not claim for 
itself a sacred character — we <lc» nut 
think it will he found fault w ith by 
any one who reads our paper to its 
close. For we are about to lay be- 
fore them a succession of pictures, 
b^ one of the gri‘al masters, of the 
triumph of the Pow'ers of (h»od over 
the Pow'ers of Fvil, We have cho- 
sen to begin this series with Kail- 
YAL ill the CcKM': of Kkuama — a 
poem of wonderful power, but wc 
nave reason to lielieve not generally 
well known to the rising or newly- 
risen generation, who, enlightened 
as they think themselves, are yet 
in the dark with regard to many ex- 
celient matters lying within reach, if 
they but knew in what direction to 
put out their haiuls. Mr Southey’s 
poems have gone, it is true, through 
«umy editions, are destined to 


go through many more — yet in com- 
parison with that of some of his con- 
temporaries, his poetry can liardly 
be said to be popular. It would al- 
most seem as if his poetical reputa- 
tion had sufTered eclipse by the per- 
petual passing of his admirable 
prose W4>rk betw'cen the eyes of the 
public and its splendour — and that 
many thousands of his cotintrymeu 
know ’rhalaba, and Madoc, and Ro- 
derick but by-name, while by univer- 
sal consent their author is rightfully 
placed at Am head of the Literature 
of Fiiglaiid. 

This is a kind of obscuration of 
ids fame wbi<‘h a man of genius may 
contemplate even with pride ; yet 
highly as w'e estimate the many merits 
of Mr Southey's prose, we cannot 
prefer it to hin poetry — or think 
that future ages will <lo stL except 
in the anirlc of style, which is in- 
deed worthy of all fuliniratitm — and 
far beyond that 4#f any otlter writet 
of tlieage, charncUTi-ed i*y the irrj.ee 
and power of true Jhiglish speetdi. 
Rut VI ise, and good, and leariuul 
man as lie is, he does not possess in 
great streiiglh the faculty ot leason- 
ing ; and on some ipiestions ot vast 
importance to the welfare and W4-jl- 
ludui; of mankind, he often ra-idy 
delivers judgmeiilH which, on an ap- 
peal to the trii>iiitHt where that fai'iil- 
ly alone is priv ileged to preside, will 
assuri'diy he set aside us contrary to 
the Jaw both of naiiou.s aud of nature. 
Yet we had, perhaps, no business to 
say s<» now ; and with far greater 
satisfaction to ourselves declare 
our perfect trust in the truth of all 
the teeliriir.H, and sentimeiits, and af- 
feciimih with which his poetry over- 
flows, and which win their w'liy into 
the heart, while the iiiinges that so 
naturally accompany them at tlio 
same time delight the fancy, ami 
with an emotion of the beautiful 
often subdue and temper into plea- 
sure wliat otherwise inigJa have 
been a too painful passion, liis 
pathos is never so profound as 
Wordsworth’s, but its touches, 
though gentle, are irresistible, for 
they are frequently let fall on those 
holy weak-poiuts of our nature- 
pity and grief. We have heard it 
called womanish ; and let it hear the 
reproach. 

but the great glory of Southey*! 
genius ts Us <n‘iginality^ It ia easy 
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to a»ftert that he draws on his vast 
stores of knowledge gathered from 
books — and that we have but to look 
at th(; miiltifariouH accumulation of 
notes appended to his great Poems 
to see that they are not Inventions. 
The materials of poetry indeed are 
there — often the raw materials — sel- 
flom more — but the Imagination that 
moulded them into beautilii), or 
magnificent, or wondrous sliapei, is 
all his own— and has shown itself 
most creative. Southey never was 
among the Arabians nor lliitdoos,atid 
therefore had to trust to tra\ellers. 
Blit had he not been a Poet he might 
have read till he was blind, nor eier 
been 

“ The palm- prove inlandcil nniul thewabte,** 

where with Oneiza in her Father’s 
Tent 

?Iow tii»* \4\u‘' of 'I iiahtha went 

In ' " 

Til what guidance but that of his 
own genius did he descend with the 
Destroyei into the Doindaniel ( es? 
And who shovved him tiie Swerga's 
Bowers of Bliss r Who built for him 
with all its pabices ihiU sui)maiiue 
(’ity of the J)ead, safe iu its far- 
down silence fium the supeiiicial 
thunder of tin* sea f I'he greatness 
as well as the originality of SoiAbey’s 
genius is seen in the (‘(inception of 
every one of his Five (Udel Woiks — 
with the exception ot Joan of Arc, 
which was wiitten in very eaily 
youth, and is chietly distinguished 
by a fine enUiusiasiii. 'I'hey are 
one and all National Poems — won- 
derfully true to the customs and 
t’haract«;rs of the inbabitanls of 
the countries iu which are laid the 
scenes of all their various adventures 
and enterprises — and the Poet has 
entirely succeeded in investing with 
an individual interest each lepre- 
sentative of a race. Thalaba is a true 
Arab — Madoc a Uue Briton — King 
Roderick indeed the Last of the 
Goths. Kehama is a personage whom 
we can be made to imagine only in 
liiudostan. Sir Walter confined him- 
self in his poetry to Scotland— ex- 
cept in Rokeby — ^and bis might then 
went not with him across the Border 
—though in his novels and romances 
he was at home when abroad — and no 
where else more gloriously than with 
Saladin in the Desert. Lalla Rookh 
is full of brilliant poetry ; and one 
of the 6erie8i««tlie Fire-Worship* 


pers — is Moore's highest effort — but 
the whole is too elaborately Oriental 
— and often in pure weariness of all 
that accumulation of the gorgeous 
imagery of the Fast, we shut up the 
false glitter, and thank Heaven that 
we are in one of the bleakest and 
liaroHt corners of the W'est. But 
Southey’s magic is more potent — 
and he was privileged to exclaim — 

(.'uriM' liiiten to b talc of times of old ! 
Clinic, for ye know me. 1 am he who 

rrnrncd • 

Of Thalaba the wild and wondrous song. 
Come listen to niy lay, and ■« shall hear 
Ilow IMailoc from the hhuPS:! of Britain 
^preud 

The aiUeriturous sail, ex^oreu' the ocean 
path, 

Anil quelled barbaric power, and over- 
threw 

T'lie hloiiily altars of idolatry, 

And planted on its fanes triumphantly 
The ('roHM of Christ. Come, listen to my 
lay/’ 

And listen to it you now w'ill — with 
iiH — the Lay that sings of tlu^ Trials of 
Kailyal and Laduriad — of many a 
sore trouble all ending in bliss. 

Wliat and why pronounced was 
Kehania's C urse, and who was Ke- 
hama? According to the Hindu reli- 
gion, ]»rayer8, penances, and sacri- 
iices ar(* supposed to possess an inhe- 
rent and actual value in no degree 
depfuxliiig upon the disposition or 
motive of the person who performs 
them. »T'he worst men, bent upon 
the worst designs, have iu thin man- 
ner obtained power, which has made 
them formidable to the supreme 
deities tiiemselves,and rendered ne- 
cessary an Avatar, or incarnation of 
Veeshnoo the PrestAver. The Ilajab 
Keiiamu had to perform but one 
more bnerihee to obtain such power 
— but ere he liad effected it, bis son 
Arvalan was slain by a peasant — La- 
duriad — whose daughter Kailyal he 
had sought to violate. The foul 
spirit of the ravisber appears before 
his father at the funeral of bis own 
corpse — and on being asked whnt it 
desires— answers— 

« Ouly the sight of vengesnect Give 
0 « that I 

Vengeance, fuU worthy vengeanot ! Not 
the stroke 

Of sudden punishment— no agony 
That spends itself and leaves the wreteh 
at rest, 

But lasting long rsTsoge.’* 
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The Man— only not Almighty — 
V'hile 

“ The stroii*j rclleftioii of thi* pile 
Lit hi» i!:irk liiHMments**' 
fixed hia dre adful fruivu on Ludur- 
Jad — and pronouuoed the (Ujhsk. 
Jlei;inaUl Heher calls it “ horribly 
Miblime/’ rrancis Jeffrey — “ n>i!»t.T- 
able doggrcl.” Christopher North 
avers that it is neither one nor other 
— hut stern and savage as a curse 
should be — and in expression simple 
and direct to the point. 

1 diarin thy life 
From tlio wl•apon^ of strife, 

I'roin stone and from wood. 

From fire and from Hood, 

I'rom the serpent’s tooth 
And the heastst of hlood, 

From sickness 1 charm thee; 

And time shall not harm thee ; 

But Earth, which is mine. 

Its fruits shall deny thee ; 

And water shall hear me, 

And know thee and tly thee ; 

And the svinds shall tint touch thee 
When they pass by tliee, 

And the dews shall not wet thee 
When they fall nlj:h thee; 

And thou shall seek Death 
To release thee in vain ; 

Thou shalt live in thy pain 
While Kfchama shall reign, 

W'ith a Hre in thy heart 
And a tire in thy bruin ; 

And sleep shall obey me 
And visit thee never. 

And Che Curse shall be on thee 
For ever and ever.” * 

“ The greatest part of ihl« curni*,” 
(|UOth the Ex- king of C-ricicitim, 
“ would appear to moat people, wa 
believe, as no incoiihidernlile hlcMi- 
ing ; hince it chaTms iia object fioai 
llie effects of wounrls and violence — 
and sickness and infii nitty and of old 
age ; and inert/ u dooms him not to he 
wet with water nor fanned with wind 
—and to j*usfi his daus ait/iout 
with a Jive in his iivart and a Jirc tn 
his brainy Comfortable as may seem 
to this arcb*hypercritic, the condition 
of a person “ merely so doomed — 
the poor Hindoo looked forwards 
with horror to an eternal life of such 
heart-and*head-ach — and his silly 
child, Kailya), was utterly disconso- 
late. Such wit would not tell now-a- 
days— but twenty years ago — ere 
Maga bad arisen— it used to set the 
table in a roar, and was quoted by 
ail the VVhiglings as decisive of the 


doggrel-teeming genius of Southey. 
We quote it now in no coiitciiiptfor 
one— whose talents, “ bright, various, 
quick,” we admire — but in proof of 
the wretched misery of the fashion- 
able criticism of that day. The very 
name of the Cursed sounded ridicu- 
lous in the ears uf the i eit^uing Ai biicr 
of Taste, and ('tmiplrollcr* General of 
Genius — Ladurlad — for that is 
his Aanie.” And on the father saving 
his daughtec from being drowned, 
the evitiq, true to that nature to 
which the Poet was false, cpnot re- 
strain his laughter at so funny an 
incident ! The Poet then proceeds 
to speak of the daughter lying in lier 
father's arms, “ C'ompoKeil like one 
who bleeps with open eyes” — of one 
in sickness rescued from death to 
us a most affecting image. But the 
Maiden's heart revives — and her 
face is restored to all its beauty — 
only sadness has for ever taken the 
place of the native joy of innocence. 
The Rajah Lad frowned the wrett ii 
away into endless wandering — but 
knew not that his Curse 'nad empow- 
ered the iatlier to save Ids child. 
And now it may be said that llte ac- 
tion of the poem begins — the tiiivel 
and the travail oi hlhi) and palei nal 
piety — illustrating the power **l lovi*, 
and pity to soothe pain that may 
never Know respite — and to sustain 
the spirit from which they overlbiw 
on that one ludiest head ! And 
they who have seen the head of 
Lear on tlic knees of (’ordelia will 
not withhold their tears at tlie sight 
of Laduriad’s on the lap of Kailyal — 
for no less sacred a thing is misery 
when witnessed in a Hindoo peasant 
than in a Briton Kitig. 

“ Urcnn’cl ht-noath b (’oruu'fc fvathvry 
tsbrt'ln 

Lbduriad lit-M, 

And Kailyal on IiIn Up ht*r head hath 
Uiti, 

To hide h«-r Mi'raming 
'i'htt boaimuti, sailing on Iw'i easy 
way, 

With envimis eye li-held them where they 
lay; 

For every herb and flower 

Wfti fresh and fragrant with tbs early 

diMV ; 

Sweet sung the birds in that delicious 
hour. 

And the cool gale of morotng aa It 
blew, 

Not yet subdued by day's iaoreaaing 
power, 
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llufllir)|r tbe Burfnee of the eilvery 
MtreaiH, 

Snropt o'er the moiKteii'd sand, und rais'd 
no shower. 

Tel]in(( their tale of love, 

The hnatman thought they lay 

At that luiie hour, and who so blest as 
they ! 

** Jlut now the sail in heaven is high, 
The. little bongsters (»f th^^^hy 
Sit silent in the bultry hour, 

Thi'y |Miit and jialpilate with heat; 

Their biil(4 are opeiiManguidiy 
To catc h (he passing air ; 

They hear it not, they feel it not. 

It inurinurs not, it moves not. 

The boatinan, as he look.s to land, 

Ailiirilres what men so mad to linger 
there, 

For yonder Cocoa's shade behind them 

falls 

A single spot upon the hurtling sand. 

There all the morning was Ludurlad 
laid, 

Silent and rnotiunIes.s, like one at ease ; 

There motionless upon her father's 
knees, 

Ueclin'd the silent maid. 

The man was still, pond ering with steady 
mind, 

As if it were another's ('arse, 
llib own portentous lot ; 

Scanning it o'er and o’€r in busy 
thought, 

As though it were a lac^t night's talc of 
woe, 

IJefore the cottage door, 

13y some old beldame sung, 

^Vhilc• young and old assembled 
round, 

Listened, as if by wdtehery bound, 

111 fearful pleasure to her wondrous 
tongue. 

** Musing so long he lay, that all 
things M'pin 

Unreal to his sense, even like a 
dream, 

A monstrous dream of things which could 
not be. 

That beating, burning brow, ...why 
it was now 

The height of noon, and be was 
lying there 

In the broad sun, all bare ! 

'What if be felt no wind ? tbe air was 
still. 

That was tbe general will 

Of nature, not bis own peculiar 
doom ; 

Yon rows of rloe erect and allent 
stand. 


The shadow of tbe Cocoa’s lightest 
plume 

Is steady on the sand. 

Is it indeed a dream ? he rose to 
try. 

Impatient to the water-side he went, 
And down he hent, 

And ill the stream be plung'd his hasty 
iirni 

To break the visionary charm. 
With fearl'ul eye and fearful heart, 
II is daughter watch'd the evgnt ; 
She Haw tlie sliirt and shudder, . 
She heard the in-drawn groan? 

For the Water knew Keiiama's charm. 
The water shrunk before his arm. 

11 is dry hand mov'd about unmoisten'd 
there ; 

As easily might that dry hand avail 
To htup the passing gaie. 

Or grasp the impassive air. 
lie is Almighty then ! 
Kitclaim'd the wrctch'd man in his 
despair ; 

Air knows him. Water knows him ; 
Sleep 

His dreadful word will keep ; 
Even in the grave there is no rest for 
me, 

Cut off from that last hope. .. tbe wretches’ 

; 

And Veeslinoo hath no power to save, 
Nor Seeva to destroy. 

** Oh ! wrong not them ! quoth 
Kailyal, 

Wrong not tbe Heavenly Powers! 
Our hope is all in them: They are not 
< blind ! 

And lighter wrongs than ours, 
And lighter crimes than his. 
Have drawn the Incarnate down among 
mankind. 

Already have the Immortals beard our 
cries, * 

And in tbe mercy of their righteous- 
ness 

Beheld us in the hour of our distress ! 
She spake with streaming eyes, 
Where pious love and ardent feelings 
beam ; 

And turning to the Image, threw 
Her grateful arms around it,... It was 
thou 

Who saved'st me from the stream ! 
My Marriatalyt it was thou ! 

1 had not else been here 
To share my Father’s Curse, 

To suffer now,* ..and yet to thank thee 
thus ! 

** Here then, tbe maideii cried| dear 
Folber, bero 
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Hal89 our own Goddets^ our dlriiie 

Pre«erver ! 

The mighty of the earth deeptfM! her 
rites» 

She lovee the poor who serve her. 
Set up her image here. 

With heart and voice the guardian 
Goddess bless, 

For jealously would she resent 
Netilert iind thanklessness.... 
Set up her image here, 

And bless her for her aid with tongue and 
soul sincere. 

ft 

So sayitigt on her knees the maid 
Began the pious toil. 

Soon their joint labour scoops the eu'iy 
soil i 

They raise the image up with reverent 
hand, 

And round its rooted base they heap 
the isand. 

O Thou wlniiii we adore, 

O ZVIarriataly, thee do 1 implore. 
The virgin cried ; my Goddess, pardon 
thou 

The unullliiig wrong, that T no 
more. 

With dance and song, 

Can do tUy daily *-er>ice. of yore ! 

The dowers which last 1 wreath'd arouud 
thy brow, 

Are withering there ; and never now 
Shall 1 at eve adore thee. 

And Hwiiniuifg ruuiul with arms out- 
spread, 

I’oise the full pitcher on my head, 
In ilextrotts darree betoie thee ; 
While uitderneath the lei'd}' shed, at 
lest, 

5Iy father sate Uie evening rites to 
vieir. 

And blest thy name, and bicst 
His daughter too. 

“ Then heaving* from her heart a 
heavy sigh, 

O Goddesn! from that happy home, 
cried she, 

The Alm'kglity Man hath forca d 
us ! 

And homeward with the thought 
unconsciously 

She turn’d her dizzy eye... But there 
on high, 

With many a dome, and pintiade, and 
spire. 

The •ummits of the Golden Palaces 
Blaz'd ia the dork blue aky, aloft, like 
fire* 

Father, away! abe cried, away! 
W'hy linger we ao nigh ? 

For not to him hatb Nature given 
The tbouiftikd ayaa of Deity, 


Alwaya and every wkwe with «|ieii 
sight, 

To persecute our flight I 

A way... a way ! she said. 

And took her father's band, and like a 
child, 

lie followed where she led." 

There are few if any picturea in 
our poetry more beautiful than this 
— 80 perfert ia the repose, that we 
alnioat (orget there is a sufterer. As* 
we remember the Curse, vre believe 
that filial pie^ lias even already im- 
paired its power of inflicting misery 
— and that with such a daughter al- 
ways at his side the father — in spite 
of that uiH|uencliable fire — will day 
hy day better bear his lot. On they 
go through the evening silence, while 

“ Arising from the stream 
Homeward the tali llituiiiigo wings his 
flight ; ” 

the evening gale is blowing, and 

** I. ike pluuM'H upon a \varrior’« rrest 
They yoi» t.oei»as loosing to the bree/e j'* 

hut no hieatli of air cools Ladur- 
lad’s hroiv — the sound and the sight 
of ivaters in(»re torment his brain ; 
and the two lie down amid the wild 
in the moonlight, heeding not the 
white flag flapping to 

“ Murk wftrre thr tiger '*»*!/cd his human 
pny.“ 

Ladul lad neither moves, nor groans, 
nor sigJjh — and Kailyal, willingly 
deceived,” believes her father sleeps, 
and in that blessed belief falls heisidf 
asleep by his still but agonized side. 
His misery is more Ujbu he C 4 in hear 
— or, if he can hear the burden of his 
curse, why endure 

“ The uiiavatliiig presence of her gxief ? ” 

The Hiijah believes her dead — and 
ahe may live secure in some stilt hut 
far remoUj! from the palace. So as- 
suring himself that she is asU^ep, he 
rises up, and stealing away with 
silent tread," leaves her in the wild 
never more to be affliewd by the 
misery of her father's face. We know 
not whether this be natural or no — 
Southey felt it to be so as he was in 
the fit of strong imagination — and 
therefore we would fain believe it 
right — nor is it often that a poet errs 
in conceiving a crisis^-^yet we have 
never yet been affected by the paa- 
sage as we would wish— and even 
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now Buspect that the Separation 
waa suggested, not by the passion of 
the present scene, hut with an eye to 
the future. Kailyal awakens and 
feels him gone, and madly rushes 
through the boughs that smite her — 
when on a sudden, 

Distiiictly sliapud by its own lurid 

the living form and face of thd spec- 
tre Arvalan ! She Hies to an open 
fane opportunely near, of 

Polleur, j'cntlc God, 

To whom the travellers fur protection 
pi ay,’* 

and as Arralan seizes her in the 
sanctuary, the Deity 

“ Over the forest hurl’d him all abroad." 

Not knowing wdiat power had savc^d 
her, she continues her Higlit, and 
Hturnbling on the knotted root of a 
inanchineil, 

“ Frll (•rit«vle».sly beneath the deadly 
hhade.** 

And there she lies, while the poison*^ 
dews distil over her from the bale- 
ful bougbs of that mortal tree — and 

What if «h«‘ hunp;ry ti|L:er. prowlint^by. 
Should aiiutr hiii hainpiet r 
AhiH ! death injedn not now hii» iiiiiiiitry 1” 

If there be somethiug rallier har- 
rowing and horrible iu all this titan 
pitiful — w hich to us wi* confess there 
is— perhaps it wras purposely made 
so by the poet, that by the forc^ of 
contrast, the audden beauty that suc- 
ceeds might be still more startling 
and impressive. Yet it needed no 
such artifice — if artifice it were — to 
enhance the delight inspired by such 
a vision. 

** Brij;ht and so beauttful was that fair 

It might have calm’d the gay amid their 
mirth, 

And fiiveti the wretched a delight in 
team. 

One of the Glyidovoera, 

The lovelleet rttee or all of heavenly 
hirth, 

Hovering with gentle motion o'er the 
earth, 

Amid the moenllght air. 

In epectlve dight wee Coaling rennd and 
veuadt 

Galmowlag where hie Joyoae wij was 
tendii^b 


He saw the maid where motionless she 
lay, 

And Htwipt his flight descending, 

And rais’d her from the ground. 

Her heavy eyelids are half cliis'd. 

Her cheeks are pale and livid like the 
dead, 

Down hang her loose arms lifelessly, 
Down hangs her languid head. 

“ W'ith timely pity Couch'd for one so 
fair, 

The gentle Glendovoer ^ 

IVest her tit us pale and senseless to hjp 
breast, • 

And springs aloft in air with sinewy 
wings, 

And bears the Maiden there. 

Where Lliinakoot, the Holy IMoiint, on 
high 

I'rom mid-earth rising In mld-heavcn, 
Shittes ill its glory like the throne of 
liven. 

Soaring wilii strenuous flight above, 

He hears her to the hles&ed Grove, 
Where In his ancient and august abodes 
There dwells old Casynpa, the Sire of 
(Jods.** 

In Sacontala, there is a descrip- 
tion of this abode of the Saturn of 
Hindostan. Dush manta says, **Ma- 
tali, wliHt mountain is that wiiich, 
like an evening cloud, pours exhi- 
larating streams, and forms a golden 
zone l)etvveeii the western and east- 
ern seas : ’* Matali answers, “ That, 
<) king, is the mountain of Gandhar- 
vas, named Heuiacuta ; the uni- 
terse contains not a more excellent 
place for the successful devotion of 
the pious. There Casyapa, father 
of the iiii mortals, ruler of men, son 
of Marif'hi, who sprang from the 
self-existent, resides with his consort 
Aditi, blessed i» holy retirement.” 
Dush manta exclaims, ** 1 see with 
equal amazement botii the pious and 
their awful retreat, it becomes 
indeed pure spirits to feed on balmy 
air in a forest blooming with trees 
of life; to bathe in rills dyed yel- 
low with the golden dust of the 
lotus, and to fortify Uieir virtue in 
tiie mysterious bath. In this ip'ove 
alone is attained the summit of true 
piety, to which other hermits in vain 
aspire.’’ Such is the picture painted 
of the Holy Mount by Calidasa, the 
great dramatic poet of the Hin- 
doos, and Southey sees of It a vision 
even more beautiful. JSreenIa, for 
Uiat is the name of the Glendoveer^ 
lays the lifeleM Kailyal at the feet 
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of the Father of the Immortala, where 
ho dita bealde the tree of life that 
hhadea the fouutaiua of the eacred 
river. Caajapa smiles beniguantly 
on Ilia BOD, but says he dare not re- 
ceive the mortal maid into the aanc- 
tuary, for he fears Kehama, whom 
the Aauras and the spirita of the 
damned acclaim Uieir hero — whom 
Yamcn, and Brama, and Veeshuoo, 
dread as they turn their faces in 
doubt towards Seeva's throne. Ke- 
haiiia might seek her even on the 
Holy Mount, and were Force and 
Fvil to enter here, the stream of the 
Ganges would lose its virtue; 

** Alii] they wlio gu«|t upon Its batiks in 
doath 

Fetr! no salvation.” 

Ereenia continues to plead fervently 
for the poor child of earth,*' and 
Casyapa listens hut does not relent. 
Look; says the Glendoveer — 

** Look ! she dritiks 

The gale of healing from the blessed 
groves. 

She stirs, and lo I her hand 
Hath touched the Holy lliver in its 
source. 

Who would have shrunk if aught impure 
were nigh. 

(ASVAl'A. 

The maiden, of a truth, is free from sin." 

All this while Kailyal has been lying 
insenaible at Casyapa'a feet — and 
what can be more exquiaite than the 
picture of her revival ! 

** The waters of the holy Spring 
About the hand df Kailyal play ; 

They rise, they sparkle, and they sing. 
Leaping where languidly she lay. 

As if with that rejoicing stir 
The holy Spring would welcome her. 
The Tree of Life which o’er her 
spread, 

Benignant bow’d its sacred head, 
And dropt its dews of healing ; 

And her heart-blood at every breath. 
Recovering from the strife of death, 
Drew in new strength and feeling. 
Behold her beautiful in her repose, 

A life-bloom reddening now her dark- 
brown cheek ; 

And lo 1 her eyes unclose, 

Dirk as the depth of Ganges* spring 
profound 

When night bangs over It, 

Bright as the moon’s refulgent beam, 


That quivers on its clear np-sparkling 
stream. 

Soon she let fall her lids, 

As one who, from a blissful dream 
Waking to thoughts of pain, 

Fain would return to sleep, and dream 
again. 

DittruHtful of the sight, 

She moves nut, fearing to disturb 
^The deep and full delight. 

In wonder fix'd, opening again her eye 
Site ga/f'H sileiitiy, 

Thinking heC* mortal pilgrimage was 
past, 

That she had reach’d her heavenly home 
of rest, 

And these were CmmIx before her, 

Or spirits of the blest.*' 

Lo ! ftt Krecuia's voice comes sailing 
down the bkiea a Ship of Heaven I 
“ Where wouldHt thou bear her ? *' 
cries the Sire of Gods. 

Straight lo the Swerga, to my Bower 
of Bliss, 

The Clcmlovefr replirs, 

To Iiidra’s own abode'^.'' 

There h a delightful simplicity of 
poetical diction in the whole passage 
fioiii which we have now made ex- 
tracts — nor Is there one superlluous 
or iiiisphced word. The Poet’s heart 
is liiished by the dream of his fancy 
— all is aereiie around the llight of 
the CUendoveer, ere yet he leaves 
the air of earth — ht place of repose 
for Kailyal is that heavenly breast — 
on which she is wafted away to a 
place of profoundest peace. Yet 
even there we continue to pity her 
— and uoUiing can be more averting 
than her speechlesHnesH on awaking 
in presence of celestial l>eings on the 
Holy Mountain. Power and will 
have left her— and gazing on tljcm 
Bbe is passive as in sleep.' It is not 
In fear, nor yt^t in joy, that she. is 
mute — though both /earful and joy- 
ful«-but it would seem as if the lan- 
guage of the lower world were either 
lorgotten, or felt by her unfitting 
ftuch a place, i^r meet for the ear of 
its inhabitants— fitanding like Gods 
before her, or the spirits of the blest 
But now that her trance is over, 
and Kailyal sitting by the side of her 
Glendoveer in the Ship of Heaven, on 
its aerial voyage to Swerga's Bowers 
of Bliss, why should not the poet 
indulge— nay revel and riot in the 
pleasures of ini8gination«*lf such be 
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hj» sovereign will ? And what for- 
bids that we should enjoy his joy, 
and sympathize with him in that ex- 
citement of the very senses that 
kindles the fancy till it clothes all 
they look on with the gorgeous co- 
louring of the light it lores ? What 
sense is there in declaring all such 


descriptions ** redundant,” •'diffuse?" 
That IS their merit. They are re- 
dundant and diffuse; and so are the 
folds of the crimson-cloud draperies 
depending from the sky- ceiling to 
the sea- door on either side of the 
throne of the rising or setting sun. 


** Then in the Ship of Ilenven, Ereenia laid 
I'he waking, wondering Maid ; 

The Ship of' lleav%n, instinct with thought, display'd 
Its living soil, and glides along the sky. 

On either side in \ravy tide, 

The c-toiids of morn along its path divide ; 

'J'he who swept in w'ild career on high, 

Before its presence check their charmed force; 
The Winds that hiiteriug lagg'd along their course. 
Around the living Bark enamour'd play, 

Swell iinderneath the saib Aud sing before its way. 


“ That Bark, in shape, was like the furrowed shell 
Wherein the Sea* Nymphs to their pareut-king, 
On IV'ilal diiy, their duteous olfering bring. 

Its hue? . , .Go %vaU'h the hist green light 
Ere levelling yields the western sky to Night; 
Or tiv upon the Sun thy strenuous sight 
Till thou hast rt-arli'd its orb of eh.’ysidite. 

7'he sail from end to end display'’d. 

Bent, like a rainbow, o’er the maid. 

An Angel's head, with visual eye. 

Through trackless fpace, directs its chosen way ; 
Nor aid of wing, nor foot, nor fin, 

Itequires to voyage o’er the obedient sky, 
Smooth tts the swan when not a breeze at even 
Disturbs flic surface of the silver stre.'im. 
Through air and sunshine sails the Ship of llearen, 

“ Ilecuinbent there the Maiden glides along 
On her aerial way, 

How swift .she feels not, though the swiftest wind 
Had Hagg'd in flight behind. 

Motionless as a sleeping babe she lay. 

And all serene in mind, 

Feeling no fear; for that etherinl air 
With such new life und joyaiice fill’d her heart, 
Fear could not enter there ; * 

For sure she deem’d her mortal part was o’er. 
And she was sailing to the heavenly shore; 

And that Angelic form, w'ho mov’d beside, 

'Was some good Spirit sent to be her guide. 


Daughter of Earth ! therein thou deein’st aright. 

And never yet did form more beautiful, 

In dreams of night descending from on high, 
Bless the religious Virgin’s gifted sight ; 

• Nor, like a vision of delight, 
tllse on the raptur'd Poet’e inward eye. 

Of human form divine was be. 

The immortal Youth of Heaven who floated by; 
Even such as that divlnest form shall he 
In thoee hlest etafea of our onward roue, 
When no inflrmity, 

Low thought, nor base desire, nor watting rare, 
Pefacf the samblance of our heavenly airr, 
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The wing* of Eigle or of Chemhim 
Had aeem'd unworthy him ; 
power and dignity and grace 
Were in hie glorious peiinoiiB ; from the neek 
Down to the ankle reach'd their swelling web» 
liicher than rubes of Tyrian die^ that deck 
Imperial majesty; 

Their colour like the w'iiiUr's moonless sky 
When all the Htnrs of midnight's 4‘,aiiopy 
Shine forth ; or like the azure deep at noon, 

Uefleciiiig back to heaven a brighter blue. 

Such was their tint when rlosM, h^t when outspread, 

'J'he permeating light 

Shed through their stibhtance thin a varying hue : 

Now bright ON when the 
Deauteoiis as fragrant, gives t(» scetit and sight 
A like delight : now like the Jtiire that flows 
From Dotiro'a generous vine. 

Or rul*y when with deepest red it clows : 

Or n** the morning 4douds refulgent shine 
When, at lorthroming of the l>ord of Day^ 

The Orient, like a slit ine, 

. Kindles a-4 it rereives the rising my, 

And heralding his way, 

IVoclaims tlu* presern'c of the jiower divine. 


“ Thus glorious wen* the wiiigH 
Oi that re|f»tial Spirit, a*! he wiuit 
DU/«orting through his iritive element. 

Nor these alone 

Tin gorgeous heauties that they gave to view; 
Through the hiurid inemhraio* hranrh'd n pliant hone ; 
Spreading like fiores liom their pfuent stem, 

It* veins like ititer\4tueij silver shone, 

C)r us the chaster huy 
t>f pearls that glare Home Sultafi*« diadenn 
Now with slow stroke and utrong, behold him smite 
The hno\arit uir, and now in gentler flight, 

On motionless wing evpandrd, shoot along* 


Through air and sunshine eails the Ship of llenvfii- 
Fur far heiieuth llieiii lies 
The gros-, ami heavy atmosphere of earth ; 

And with the Swerga gales, 

'J’fie Maid of mori.it biith 
^ At every breath a now delight inhales. 

And iirnv mward its jwirt the Ship of Heaven, 
Swift as a lafling meteor, shapes its flight. 

Yet gently as the dews of night that gem. 

And do not b^’iid the hare-bell'u sleiideresl stem. 
Daughter of liartb, Frernia cried, alight, 

This is thy plare of rest, the Swerga lbi«, 

J^o, here my Dower of Dliss ! 


** He furl'd his azure wings, which round him fold 
Graceful as rol>ea of Grecian chief of old. 

The happy Kailyal knew not where to ga/e ; 
Her eyes around iij joyful wonder roam. 

Now tam'd upon the lovfdy Gtendoveer, 

Now on hfs heavenly home,** 


And has she forgot hor father 'f 
She iiao— for a while—^and aJl the 
world below— nor recaeiubera that it 
ib called earth. Her bllas baa been the 


oblivious bliss of a trance! On the 
Holy Mount she had drunk ilia gale 
of healing from the Blessed groves 
*— in the ship of heaven^ sailing with 
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the Glendovcer tlirouf^h the wave- 
less sea of sky, she had enjoyed the 
ether in which the Devetas delight 
— and now nhe was in the Swerga’s 
bowers — the terrestrial Paradise — 
the abode of Indra — and during such 
wonderful waftage was it a sin in 
Kailyal to cease to remember even 
the brightest and blackest of her for- 
mer being — tliai the past with all its 
delight and all its distraction was 
extinguished in the present— J^adur- 
lad — Kehama — ArvMan not even so 
much as names! In Uiis the poet 
«>beyed the still sweet \ nice of na- 
ture ; but hark ! liow a single word 
brings back the mortal maid to her 
mortal life. Ereenia tells her 

“ 'I'ln* ulrrii;:)ity Ittijah aiuill not hurm 

and Kaiiyal replies, in aline that ex- 
plains all, 

** / th>U)iht that thtit/i hud surtul from 
his yif-Mv/-." 

The Glendovcer gently says 

*' Lim*: yi'ars of litV and 

O rliilU ol rarth, (a* tliuie I 
J'roiii (Until i isavi'd thco, and from all 
thy Joes 

ill ttau' ihct'i, whih.' the SwergH is hc- 


Kailval. 

** Nat ms alone, O gentle Deveta ! 

1 have a father suffering upon earth, 

A persecuted, wretched, poor, good man, 
Por whose strange misery 
There is no human help, 

And none but 1 dare comfort him 
Beneath Kehama's Curse. 

(> gentle Deveta, protect him too ! ** 

Ereenia leads Kailyal to the gar- 
den of the Deity, but Indra, Tike 
Casyapa, is in dread of Kehama, and 
notwithstanding the passionate inter- 
cession of the Glendovcer, “ wlth^ 
sad displeasure,*' in which tbtfre is 
pity too, declares that no child of 
man, till the mortal part hath been 
put off, must sojourn in tbe Bowers 
of Bliss — 

“ For on inoitallty 
Timo and inlirmity, and death att»?nd, 
CloKo followers they, and in their mournful 
train 

Sorrow and pain, and mutability ; 

Did they find entrance here, we should be- 
ludd 

Oar jfHs, like earthly •‘umnier^, pass away.** 

Kailyal all the while has been mute; 
and hat ing listened to tbe colloquy 
in w'hirh Indra communicates to 
Ereenia his fears that tlie Rajah is 
about to become omnipotent, at its 
close exclaims— 


** Tako*ino to earth, O gentle Deveta ! 

'J'akr me agHiii to eartii ! This is no place 
Of hope for me ! . . . my Father still must bear 
llis curse . . , he shall not bear it all aiuue; 

Tfike me to f*iir(h, that I may follow him ! , . , 

1 do not fear the Almighty Man ! the Gods 
Are feeble here ; hut there are higher powers 
Who will not turn their eyes from wrongs like ouris ; 
'i'ake mo to c&i'th, O gentle Deveta ! . 


** Saying thus she knelt, am! to his knees she clung, 
Ami b«»wed her head, in tears and silence praying. 

llistng anon, around his neck she dung 
Her arms, and there with folded hands she hung, 
And fixing on the guardiiin Glendoveer 
Her eyes, more eloquent than Angel's tongue, 
Again she eried, There is no comfort here ! 

1 must be with my Father in his pain . • • 
'J'hke me to earth, O Deveta, again ! 


** Indra with admiration beard the maid. 

^ Child of Earth, he cried. 

Already in thy apirU thua divine. 
Whatever weal or woe betide, 

Be that high wnse of duty still thy guide, 
And all good Fowers will aid a noiil like thine. 

Then turning to Ereenia, thus be said, 
Take her where Ganges hath its second birth. 
Below oor si^here, and yet above the earth ; 
There may l^adurlad rest beyond the power 
Of the dread Rijab| tlU the fated hour/* 
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From the Ship of Heaven voyaging 
towards this middle region of Re- 
pose, the Glendoveer sees Ladurlad 
combating in a whirlwind of sand 
with the spectral Arvalan — and he 
sinks down to the rescue. 

** Hu bade tW Ship of Heavun alight. 

And guntly thuru hu laid 
The astonishud father by the ha])py maid. 
The maid nf»w shudthng tears of deep de- 
light.'' 

But ore this meeting there is some 
very * affecting descriptions of the 
emfierings and sorrows of Ladurlad 
since he had left his child — and the 
section entitled “ Home Scene/' has 
been lhouf?lit b}^ many to i)e the 
most beautiful part of the poem. In 
it 

‘ Unwittingly the wretvh's footsteps 
trace 

Their wonted path toward hU dwelling 
place ; 

And wandering on, unknowing where, 
He starts at tinding he is there. 

• ♦ • * 

He took his wonti*d seat before the door, 
Kven as of yore, 

When he was wont to view, with placid 
eyes, 

Ilis daughter tt her evening saerificr. 
Here were the flowers which she so care- 
fully 

Bid love to rear for ^Mariataly’s brow ; 
Neglected iiow*. 

Their heavy heads were drooping, over- 
blown ; 

All else appeared the same os beretufure ; 

All — save hiuiaelf alune * 

How happy then — and now a wretch for 
evermore. 

• • • « 

Yet thinking on the heavenly powers, his 
mind 

Brew comfort, and Re rose and gathered 
flowers, 

And twined a crown for Mariataly's 
brow ; 

And taking then her withered garland 
down. 

Replaced it with the blooming coronal. 
Not for myself, the unhappy Tather cried. 
Not for myself, O Mighty One ! 1 pray, 

Acenraed as I am beyond thy aid ! 
But oh ! be gracious still to that dear Maid 
IrV'ho crowned thee with these garlands 
day by day, 

And danced before thee, aye, at even- 
tide 

In heaotyand in pride. 

O Mariataly, wheresoe'er she stray 
Forlorn and wretched) still be thou her 
guide ! ” 


These and other passages equally 
touching enhance our happiness on 
seeing the much-endtiriiig man ly- 
ing with his daughter in his arms in 
the Ship of Heaven. 

** Beholding all things with incredulous 
eyes 

Still dizzy with the sand-storm, there he 
lay, 

While wailing up the skies, Che living 
b.yk. 

Through air and sunshine, held its hea- 
venly way.’’' 

Proud of its* delight, it sails up the 
fields of ether like an angel, and on 
reaching Mem mountaiiCthe clouds 
float round to honour it, and the 
Kvening lingers in heaven. On Meni 
mountain is the mortal birth — for 
none bath seen its source — of 

*• The holy river, the redeeming flood ; ’* 

and in a mountain- valley the stream 
expands into a lake (not so fair ns 
Windermere!) on whose banks the 
living bark alights. 

“ 'J'fje Glendoveer 

Then lay* Ladiirl.id by the blessed lake. 
O happy sire ! and yet more buppy daugh- 
ter ! 

The etherlal gales his agony aslake. 
His daughter'iit teai» aie on his check, 
lltH hand is in the water ; 

The iiAiorent man, the man opprent, 
Ob, joy ! hath ft»und n plnrr of rest 
Beyond Kehaina’s sway, 

//is* Curse trfnnh not here — his pains have 
past awatj ' “ 

That passing away— Uf him who had 
so long borne ** (ire in his heart and 
Are in his brain,” must of itself have 
I>een bliss ! But here not with Kail- 
yal alone has Ladurlad met-— tlie 
spirit of her mother Yedi Ilian — ** the 
early-lost, the long- deplored” — no 
such sallow, shrouded, silent, and 
sorrowful phantom as grief, unable 
to forget the grave, images the ghost 
of her who was once so radiant in her 
joy — but fairer even than when first 
she slept in the nuptial bower, and 
lustrous in a beauty beyond that of 
the daugliters of mankind, bestowed 
on her by the air inhaled by those 
whose lltes had been pure on earth, 
in regions lying in everlasting light 
inaccessible to the thought of death ! 

“ O happy Sirr, and happy Danghter ! 
Ye on the banks of that celestial water 
Your resting jdace and sanctuary hare 
Aiundf 
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Wbtit ! hath not then tbcir mortal taint 
defil'd 

The sacred solitary ground ? 

Vain (bought !...tbe Holy Valli*y smil'd 
Kccetving such u sire and child ; 
Ganges, who seem'd asleep (o lie, 
Dcheld them with benlgnuiit eye. 
And rippled round melodiously. 

And roll’d her little waves to meet 
And wideome their beloved feet. 

The gales of Swergn thither (ler1!| 

And heavenly od<uirM there were shed 
About, below, and oVeihead ; 

And Karth, rejoiring in their tread, 
Hath built them up a blnoining llower, 
Where every amaninthiiie liower 
Its deathless blossom iiktcr weaves 
With bright and undecaying leaves. 

** Three happy beings are there here, 
The Sire, the 5[ui<h tlie Cflrnduwer. 

A fourth 'ippmachcs,. .. who is this 
That enters in the Uower of lUi*^-*'-' 

No form so fair mi^ht paintfi* fiikd 
Among the (latigiiters of imiiiUnd ; 

Tor death her iieauties hath lefin’d. 
And unto her n foriii hath given, 
Trani'd of the elutn»iits of Heaven ; 
I'liro dweliirig-plaee tor pet feet mind. 

S!»e stood and ga/'d o!i sire and child ; 
Her tongue not yet had power (o speak, 

1 he tears were streaming <lown her i heek. 
And when those tears lire sight beguilM, 
And still her falteriug aereiits f.iil’d, 

The Spirit, mute and inotiojios'?. 
Spread out ha* aims for the e trees', 
Made hlill and silent with eveess 
Ol love and p.tini'ul hnppiuoss. 

** The Maid that lovelj form survey’d ; 
Wistful she gii/’il, and Knew her not ; 

Hut Nature to her heart convey’d 
A sudden thrill, u startling thought, 

A feeling many a year forgot. 

Now like a dieain anew recurring. 

As ifogaiii in every Min 
Her mother’s milk was slirriiig. 
With straining neck and earnest eye 
She stretch’d her hands implovingly, 
AS if she fuiii w'ould have her nigh. 
Yet fear'd to meet the wish'd embrace. 
At once with love and awe opprest. 
Nut in, I.adurlad ; he could trace. 
Though hrigliten’d with nrigelic grace, 
His own Yedillian's earthly fare ; 

He run and held her to his breast I 
Oh joy above all joys of Heaven, 

By Death alone to others given. 

This moment hath to him restorM 
The early'-losti the long- deplor'd, 

** They sin who tell us love nan die. 
With life all other passions fly, 

All others are but vanity * 
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In Heaven Ambition cannot dwell. 

Nor Avarice In the vaults of Hell ; 
liarthly these passions of the Karth, 
They peri.sh where they have their birth ; 

Hut Love is indestructible. 

Its holy (lame for ever burncth. 

From Heaven it came, to Heaven 
returnetli ; 

Too oft on Karth a troubled guest. 

At times deceivM, at times opprest, 

1 1 here is tried and purified, 

Then hath in Heaven its perfect rest : 

It Ruweth here with toil and care. 

Hut tile harvest- time of Love is there. '■ 
Oh ! when a IMothei* meets on higti 
The llahe she lost in infancy’. 

Hath she not then, for pains and fears. 
The day* of woe, the vvHt(*hrul night, 

Tor Jill her sorrow, all lu r (eais, 

An i)Vf*r-].ayment of delight ! 

A blessed family Is this 
As'^embled in the lluwer of ! 
^';range woe, l/iuluil:«d, hath been thine, 
And pangs beyond all htimun nipasuro, 
And thy reward is now divine, 

A foretaste of cteninl pleasure. 

He knew indeed there was a day 
‘When ail these joy.s wou!d p:i^s aivyy, 
.\nd he inu'-t <|uit this blest abode ; 

And, taking up agniri the spi-,’1, 

Oroun iinderiiealh tiie baleful load, 

And wander oVr the world again 
jVIost wietdied of the sons of men : 

Yet was tliis brief repose, as when 
A traveller in the Arabian sands, 

Half' fainting on his sultry road, 

Hath reaclk’d tlie water-place at last; 
And resting there bcsiile the Well, 
Thitkktt of the perils he has past, 

And gn/.cs o'er the unbounded plain, 

'The pk.iii which must be travers’d still. 
And i1nyks....yet cannot drink his fill ; 
Then girds his patient loins again. 

So to Liiduriad now was given 
New strength and confidence in Heaven, 
And hope, and faith iiiviiicihie. 

I'oi olteu would Kreeiiia tell 
Of what in elder days befell, 

When other Tyrants, In their might. 
Usurp’d dominion o’er the earth ; 

And Veeshneo took a human birth» 
Deliverer of the Sons of men; 

And slew the huge KrmnrcaseD, 

And piece-meal rent, with lion force, 

KiTcnen's necursed corse. 

And humbled Baly in his pride ; 

And when the Ctiant Itovenen 
Had borne triumphant, from his side, 
8iia, the earth-born God’s beloved bride, 
Then, from his Uland*kin(f<l«Wi laugh’d 
to scorn 

The Insulted husband, and Ills power (!«• 

8«d; 


$t 



hied 

Brid^in^ the sen Iwforehi^ dreadful way, 
And met the hundred-headed fue, 
And deait him the unerring Mow ; 

By Bramn's hntid the rightcoii:) latice was 
given, 

And by that arm iminortnl driven, 

It hiiil tho mighty Tyrant low ; 
And Earih, and Oienn, mid high 1 leaven, 
Itejoirefl to see bis <iverthr«iv. 

Oh ' doubt not thou, Yedilliaii cried, 
"Such fate Kehama will betide ; 

ToS. there are Clods who look below .... 
Scera. the Avenger, is not blind, 

Nor Veo^hnoo rardess for mankind. 

** Thus Was Ladiirlad's soul imbued 
AViih ttope and holy i'oi'litude ; 

And rit'dd and Sire, with piciis mind 
Alike re'i'lv’d, alike le^tign'd. 
Look'd onward to the evil day ; 
Faith was their comfort, I'.iith their ^tay; 
Tliey t! listed woe would pass uway, 
Atid Tuanny would .sink subiliied, 
And Evil jield to Good.” 

Dear to raoh othrr aro Kailyal and 
EiTt'nia — ainl th<» Poot has not hosi- 
tatful to allude to Lovo. ( am- 
dei), the Cupid of the Hindu Mytlin- 
looy, romoH flyinjr to Mount Mc*ru 
ono Fhaft from hia bowstrinp of 
l»oo« strikop Er»*f‘nia’« breast. 

“ Go aim nt idler hearts. 

Thy skill is bartb’tl here' 

A deejMT lose 1 hear that ."Maid divine, 
Spnin:,' from a higher ivill, 

A holier power than thine I 
A second sli'ilr, while thus J'>reenifi ei ied, 
Mad Cannlvo aim'd nt KailvKl''* ^ide, 
Ibit lo ! the bwe*t whj4h stiiing his bow 
S«ro1\i* ltd, and louk their d'giit. 

To that sweet llow'er of earth they winged 
their way, 

Arouod her raven tresses piny, 

And bit// iihfiiit her with delight, 

As if, with that melodious sound. 
They strove Xu pay their willing duly 
To rooit'il purity And beftuty ’ ” 

Rp^inald libber eaya that, ** accus* 
tomed as we ore to the Grecian Cu- 
pid. we cannot reconcile ourselves 
to Carndeo’s bowstring, which being 
composed of live been, must have 
been singularly ill adapted to the 
purposes of archery ; nor are we at 
all pleased with the bees breaking off 
upon one occasion, and hiving upon 
Kailyal's heafl.** But why may not 
an Engiish Christian critic, accus- 
tomed as he may be to the Grecian 
Cupid/' mlljr^iteoncUe himself to 


the Hindu Cupid* in a poem where all 
are Hindoos ? Camdeo's bow is not 
classical— you may call it, if you 
ciioose, fantastic — but it is not inele- 
gant ; and though it would have been 
found ** singularly ill -adapted" to the 
purposes of archery in the hands of 
llobin Hood, Little John, Adam 
Bell, Clym- o’- the- Clough, or William 
of Cloudeslie, in those of Camdeo, 
who, it must be remembered, was 
not an outlawed forester, but a God, 
it was found serviceable, and sent a 
shaft into the side of many a hart and 
many a hind. The bees do not, we 
see,*4dveon Kailyal's liead,*’ though 
they would have shown as good taste 
by doing so, as did tlieir cousins of 
llybla and liymettus, by swarming 
on the lips of the infant Plato. The. 
Incident is assuredly told with grace, 
and Southey was not the Poet to 
shun tlie Lad on the Lory, in an ima- 
gination peopled with all the chief 
personages of that fabulous faith. 
vVhat creature of the (irerian My- 
tlioloffy resembled the Gleiidoveer 'f 
What rnarhiue the Ship of Heaven V 

,\h ’ wAfiion ! t'rieil tljt‘ Gli'mlovi'vr, 

No h.i-t ll»*>u for nu^t'liH'f how r' 

( hoo»*‘ thou broa^t, 

Elf ;»«»» proof, In noblvr diittugbu pos- 

< io, to thy pUiHft (if Mntra, jro, 

An.l ^trlni; a»,jain thy broken bovr 1 

Hlifhtly r.rt'onin spiikp ; nn*l ill had thniight'i 
Of odirihU lovf tlir N»)U'bi.-iry 

Kailval had hi‘('n i>afrifd, that fh-' 

«>oui 

Of h, j dffid mr*thor thero ml^ht slri»nglheu 
Ini-r.*’ 

And was it not right to<> that ** the 
soul of the dead mother," enrobed 
in celestial beauty, should now 
be with the husband of her youth 
in that mysterious region of rest? 
Kot from Hades did she come — 
no river of separation flowed be- 
tween the living and the dead — 
and what see we in the poet’s vision 
of the Happy Family on Mount 
Meru, tliatlove, inspired by sorrow, 
has not seen and suflVred— for the 
bliss was like suffering— and wept 
on waking to know that it waa but a 
dream ! 

“ O yo sho, hy tlic Lnko 
On Mi'iu Mount, fMurtuks 
Tiio juyt which B««Y«ahii dssdaadlhr ths 
blest, 

Swift, f triH^ tiM laMBMli dy« 
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The Mlent lioure go i^y, 

And ye must leave your dear abode of robt ! ** 

“ They little deeming that the fatal day 
Wtts come, behold where, through the 
morning »>ky, 

A ahip of Heaven drew nigh. 
f>iiward they watch it steer its steaily llight ; 
Till, wondering, thfv OKjfV 
Old Cai-yapa, the Sire of Gods, alight. 
Hut, wlufn Kreenla saw the hk* a|)fi<‘rir. 

At that unwonted and unweleotnu sight, 
His heart reeeiv’d u sudden shoek of h'ar ; 
Thy prehenee doth its dolefiif tidings tell, 

O Father ! fM'ied the startled (llendoveer. 
The dreadful Imur is near ! 1 know it well. 
Not for less inijiort would the Sire of Gods 
Forbake lub anelcnt and august aluxle*, ! ” 

C.'asyapa telU tliem that Kchama is 
about to consummate the mighty sa- 
citlice of the hundredth steed un- 
touched hy human hand, and then 
he will be Man almighty! 

And iiotv, O child and father, ye mu^t 

Take up the burthen of your woe, 

And wander once again below’. 
M'iihpntknt heart hold onward to thr fnd — 
JJr true unto yoursdeejf, timi Inar in 
imutl. 

That evert/ (tud h .dill the f/ood )uan\ 
friend ; 

And thi'ih «•/«) sufjer hravdih sure man^ 
himir 

“ Til© will of Heaven be done,” are 
all the words Ladurlad speaks— Ye- 
dillian had vanished — the Glcndoveer 
must go with (/usyapa — and he. and 
Kailyal again be wanderers on earth. 

There was no w'ord at parting, no 
adieu. 

Down from that empyreal height they 
flew : 

One groan Fiadiirlud breathed, yet uttered 
not, 

When, to his heart and brain, 

The tiery curse again like lightnifig shot. 
And now on earth the alre and child 
alight — 

UpsoarM the ship of Heaven, and tailed 
aw’ay from sight.*' 

The glories and beauties of Mount 
Meru are no more— the streams of 
Paradise have ceased to flow— the 
Fountain*tree shakes forth no longi&r 
its diamond shower — the Palace, 
whose far-iUttfaing beams brighted 
the polar night of the north's ex* 
tremest shore, Is gone like a rain* 
bow — for the loeThable bour bii 


confirmed the almighty Rajah in hie 
power over earth, and hell, and hea- 
ven — and the Asuras and the giants 
join the cry of the damned in Pa** 
dalon. 

“ I'p rote the Uojah through the ron- 
qu(*red tky. 

To sci/" the Siverga for his proud ahode ; 

Myriads of evil genii round him fly. 

As royally, on wings of w'inds, he rode, 
And scaled high Heaven, triu in pliant like 
n God.” , 

Our delight now is to be with* 
Kailyal and Laduilad; and we ^ave 
no more to do with Kehama than is 
necessary to the unfolding of the 
story of ibeir woes and virtues ; else 
we c ould say mucli about that extra- 
ordinary incarnation of supernatural 
ambition and pride. He had long 
been powerful— now he is omnipo- 
tent; and perhaps it might be diili- 
cult to account for his not bating 
left a \'icegerent or Lord-lieutenant 
behind him, on his ascent to the 
Sivcrga; hut suflice it now to say 
that, however it may fare with the 
rest of the earth, things seem to 
go on in Hindostan pretty much ac- 
cording to the old ictjinu, 

Kaifyal implores a promif=o from 
her father that he will never leave 
her more — which is given — and 
her soul is satisfied; and looking 
around them as if to seek 

“ AVlieri- the} alioukl turn, Xortli, South, 
oi Kuat or Wi'bt,'* 

the Maiden cries — 

Have wo not here th<^ Earth beneath our 
tread — 

Heaven nveihead, 

A brook that wimb liirough thiH ^ouuostered 
rhidi'. 

And vondrr wood's, to jield us fruit and 
mhado, 

The little all our wants require is nigh ; 
Hiijie wp hiVVo none — wh\ travel on in fear ? 
We cannot fly from fate, nntl fntc will find 
ua here,” 

Every j^ood poem, we believe, has 
a beginiiiDg, a middle, and an end. 
W’e have reached the end of the 
middle, and are at the beginning of 
the ejid— of the second series of 
their sufferings; but there is a pause 
of peace between— a prolongation 
pn eartii of the happiness they en* 
joyed OB the Meru Mount, But the 
Abs burns fa the heart and brain 
of Ladarla^J?odUl!an may never 
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revisit mortal shades — and Kallyal 
has been forsaken by her Glendo* 
veer I 

** Hope we have none, aald Kailyal to her 
aire. 

Said she aright ? Anil had the mortal maid 
No thoughts of heavenly aid, 

No secret hopes her inmost heart to move 
With longings of such deep and pure derire, 
As vestal maids, whose piety is love. 
Feel in their extasiea when rapt above. 
Their souls unto their heavenly Spouse a<i> 
pi re ? 

W'hy else so often doth that searching eye 
Roam through the scope of sky ? 

Why, if she sees a distant speck on high, 
Starts there that tpiick suffusion to her 
cheek ? 

*Ti» hut the eagle, in his hcavrtily height; 
Reluctant to believe, she hears hi.^ cry. 
And marks his wheeling flight. 

Then languidly averts her mouruful hight. 
Why ever el>c, at morn, that waking sigh, 
Because the lovely form no more is nigh. 
Mliich hath been present to her soul all 
night; 

And that injurious fear 
W'hich ever, as it risetb, is represt. 

Yet risoth still within her troubh'd breast, 
That she no more shall see the Olendovcei 

Oh ! why had Reginald Ileber— 
(perhaps it was not he) — whom all 
admired and loved — the heart to 
say, *' that the love of the Gleiido* 
veer reminded us of Me ComU' tie 
Gabalis — and of Pope ' ' / who 
adapted to comic machinery the at- 
tachment of his airy beings, it is 
perhaps less fitted to serious poetry ; 


for so Inseparable are our Ideas even 
of sentimental affection, from the 
pangs of jeahusg and the tumults of 
desirtf that ue can hardly conceive 
love, in the se7ise usually affixed to the 
word, existing between two beings 
of different natures, any more than 
between two persons of the same 
sex.” True, we cannot “ in the sense 
usually affixt'd to it f* but Southey 
has BBoivii us how we can in the 
sense he lias chosen unusually to af« 
fix to it ; pangs of jealousy and 
tumults of desire,** would indeed be 
out of place here — but not so the 
gentle glow that warms Kailyal's 
buKom — not so the saduess that sha- 
dows it— not so the regret almost like 
an upbraiding which her heart will 
not suffer her lips to whisper, that 
no Ship of Heaven— though often the 
Eagle — is seen in the sky. The poet 
knew well that to have touched her 
heart with slightest passion for a 
human lover W'buld have ruined ut- 
terly her divine devotion to her 
Father — yet at the same lime he 
knew welt, that even in among the 
midst of liie-d€*ep emotions of 
filial piety might steal delight in the 
angelical beauty and benignity of a 
blessed Glendovecr. 

Yet in not a word of the fotiowiug 
altogether matchless dcscrintlun is 
there any allusion to the holy at- 
tachment — delicate its links as the 
liiu*ft of gossamer of which the 
knots are dewdrops-— between Kail- 
yal and Kreeriia. 


** *Tivo» a fair socne wherein they HtiMut, 

A green and Hutiny glade amid the wood, 

And in the niidiit an nged Banian grew, 
r It was a goodly sight to nco 

That venerable tree. 

For o’er the lawn, trregulaily Mpread, 

Fifty fttraighc columtie propt ita lofty head ; 
And many a long depending ehoot* 
Seeking to strike its root, 

Straight like a plummet, grew toward* the ground. 
Some on the lower bough*, which cro*t their w'ay, 
Fixing their bearded flbreii, round and round. 
With many a ring and wild contortion wound ; 
Some to the paaring wind at times, with sway 
Of gentle motion swung. 

Others of younger growth, unmovM, were hung 
Idlce stone-drops from the caverfi’s fretted height. 

Beneath was smooth and fair to sight, 

Nor weeds nor briers deform'd the natural floor. 
And through the leafy cope wbluh bower'd It o'er 
Came gleams of che^uerid light. 

So Ilka a temple did It seem, that there 
A ptoos baait*i figsi impulse would be prayer. 
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A brookj with easiy current, murmured near; 

Water ao cool and clear 
The peasitiits drink not from the humble well, 

Which they with sacrifice of rural i>ride, 

Have wedded to the cocoa-grove beside ; 

Kor tanks of costliest masonry dispense 
To those in towns who dwell, 

The work of Kings, in their beneficence. 

Fed by perpetual springs, a small lagoon, 

I’ellucid, deep, and still, in silence JoiuM 
And Bwell'd the passing stream. Like burnish'd steel 
Glowing, it lay beneath the eye of noon ; 

And when the breezes, in^their play, 

Iluliled ths darkening surface, then with gleam 
Of sudden light, around the lotus stem 
It rippled, and the sacred fiowers that crown 
'I’he lakelet with their roseate beauty, ride. 

In gentlest waving rock'd, from side to side ; 

And as the wind upheaves 
Their broad and buoyant weight, the glossy leaves 
Flap on the twinkling waters, up and down. 

*' They built them here a bower ; of jointed cane, 
ijttoitg for the needful use, and light and long 
Wa*! the slight frainc-W'ciik rear'd, with little pain ; 

Lithe creepers, then, the wicker-sides supply, 

And the full jungle-grass fir roofing gave 
lleneath that genial sky 
And here did Kailyal, each returning day, 
pour forth libations from the brook, to pay 
The Spirits of her Sires their grateful rite; 

In such libations pour'd in open glades, 

Jleside clear streams and solitary shades, 

The. Spirits of the virtuous dead delight. 

And duly here, to Marriataly's praise, 

The Maid, us with an Angel's voice of song, 
pour’d her melodious lays 
Upon the gales of e.ven, 

And gliding in religious dance along, 

Mov'ii, graceful as the dark-eyed Nymphs of Heaven, 

Such harmony to all her steps was given. 

Thus ever, in her Father's doting eye, 

Kailyal perform'd the customary rite ; 

JIc, patient of his burning pain the while, 

Jtebcld her, and approv’d her pious toil ^ 

And sometimes, at the sight, 

A melancholy smile 

Would gleam upon his awful countenance, 
lie, too, by day and night, and every hour, 

Paid to a higher Power his sacrifice; 

An ofTcrhig, not of ghee, or fruit, or rice, 

Flower-crown, or blood ; but of a heart subdued, 

A resolute, uoeonquer'd fortitude, 

All agony repreat, a will resign'd, 

^o her, who, on her secret throne reclin'd, 

Amid the milky Sea, by Veeshnoo's side, 

Looks with an sye of mercy on mankind. 

By the Preserver, with his power endued^ * 

There Voomdavee beholds this lower clime^ 

And marks the ellent sufferings of the good. 

To recompense then in her own good time. 

** O force of faith I O strength of virtiiotti will ! 

Behold him in bis endless nartyrdoms 
Triumphant sUU i 
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The Curse still burning in his heart and brain, 

And jret doth he remain 
Patient the while, and tranquil, and content ! 

The })ious soul bath fram'd unto itself 
A second nature, to exist in paira 
As ill its own allotted element. 

‘‘ Such strength the W'ill reveal’d bad given 
U'his holy pair, such influxes of grace. 

That to their solitary resting-place 
They brought the peace of lleuven. 

Vea all around was hallowed T Danger, Fear, 

Nor thought of evil ever entered heae. 

A charm was on the licopard when, he came 
A^’ithln the circle of that mystic glade ; 

Suhmiss he crouch’d before the heavenly maid, 

And otVered to her touch his speckled side \ 

Or with arch'd back erect, and bending head, 

And eyes half'Chm'd for jdeasiire, would he stand. 
Courting the pressure of her gentle hand. 

Trampling nis path through wood and brake, 

And canes which crackling fall before his way, 

And tassel- grasii, whose si I very feathers play 
O'ei topping the young trees, 

Oil comes the Kle|diHnt, to slake 
His thirst at noun in yon pellucid springs. 

Lo ! from his trunk upturn’d, aloft he llingM 
Tlie grateful shower; oiid now 
Plucking the broad-iea\ ‘d bough 
Of yonder plane, with weaving motion .,low. 

Fanning the languid nir, 

He moves it loo and fro, 
liut when that form of lM;auty lueels his sight, 

The trunk its undulating illusion stops, 

From his forgetful hold the plana- branch drops, 
Reverent he kneels, and lifts his ratiuiuil eyes 
To her as if in jwayer ; 

And when slie puiirh her angel v<»ice in song, 
Pnliiiiiceil he listens to the thriJlmg notes, 

'i'ill his stron;’ temples, bath’d with sudden dews, 
Their fragrance of delight and luve dilfute. 

Ijo ! as the voice melodious flouts around, 

Tho Antelope draws near, 

I'be Tigress leaves her toothless cubs to hear, 

'1‘he Snake comes gliding from the Hecret brake, 
liiioHelf in fascination forced along 
Ry that enchanting song ; 

The antic flunkies, vthose wild gambols late, 

'When not a breexe wav'd the tali jungle-grass, 

Shook the whole w ood, are hush'd, and silently 
Hang on the cluster’d trees. 

All things in wonder and delight are still ; 

Only at times the Nightingale is beard, 

Not that in cmnlous skill that sweetest bird 
Her rival strain would try, 

A mighty songster, with the Maid to vie ; 

* 8he only bore her part in powerful Hympatby. 

** Well might they thus adore that heavenly Maid! 

For never Nymph of ^Mountain, 

Or Grove, or Lake, or Fountain, 

With a diviner presence fill'd the shade. 

Ko idle ornaments defuue 

Her ufltur&l grace, 


LUvi 
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Musk-Bpot» nor sandol-slrBak, nor scarlet stain, 
Kar-drop nor chain, nor arm imr aukle*rJiig, 

Nor trinketry on front, or neck, or breast, 

JMarriug the perfect form ; she seem'd a thing 
Of Heaven’s prime uncorropted work, a child 
Of early Nature uridcfird. 

A daughter of the years of innocence. 

And therefore all things lov'd her. When sho stood 
Beside the glassy pool, the ilsh, that dies 
(^liick us an arrow from all other eyes. 

Hover'd to gaze on her. The mother bird, 

^Vhen Kailyal's stepK she heard, 

Sought not to tempt her from her secret neat. 

But, hastening to the dear retreat, would ily 
To meet and welcome her benignant eye." 


Delighted reader! to whom but 
sDatclieH, or stray glimpses of South- 
ey's iiiHpiratiuuB have hitherto been 
known, thou inayest perchance have 
seen hits and pieces of the above 
description (jtioted in some scores 
of the more popular of our tliousaiid 
and one periodicals. And you may 
have admired them as you might 
half a foot of canvass cut oil* the 
corner of a picture by some Goth, 
or out of its very heart. Speci- 
mens of the Diving Poets!" Wo 
have seen such collections— we think 
— for the use of schools. Sentences 
are generally — tliough not always — 
printed pretty entire— but few para- 
graphs are so fortunate ; and the im- 
pression left on the mind of the pupil 
who may liave attained his or her 
teens is, that the living ))oelB are all 
idiots. The Quarterly lleviewedhey 
have laudy improved in this re- 
spect, though they might all " fho/e 
(wmtt/jt "} used to stop short in their 
<|uotations long before the close of 
any sweeping sentence of numerous 
verse with “ linked sweetness long 
drawn out," so that the effect on 
the ear, and mind, and temper, of 
the reader was like that which you 
may imagine might be caused on 
those of a lover of instrumental mu- 
sic by some fiend in human form 
knocking the kit from the shoulder 
of some famous fiddler — at the criti- 
cal moment when he had run his 
fingers up to within an inch of the 
bridge, and was about to give tlie 
world assurance of a shake that would 
have eternissed his name on earth. 
Southey has suffered severely frotn 
this system. There is, as we have 
said, a notion that be is very diffuse ; 
and as the editors of Elegant Ex- 
tracts cannot afford room for the 


whole of such a passage, as we for 
example have quoted, they cut it 
into shreds, and then insert the 
shortest as a specimen of the Lau- 
reate. 

How complete the picture in all 
its fair proportions ! Never again 
on this earth is Kailyal to he seen 
by her father so happy — and there- 
fore it is that the poet lavishes all 
loveliness on her and on the scene 
she beautiiies I But how can sho 
have the heart to be so happy, and 
her father all the while enduring his 
Curse That he may be able to 
endure it, since he is excommuni- 
cated from deatli. It is her duty to 
be happy — not merely to seem so — 
for there must be no deceit practised 
on the miserable, by those who love 
them — the pity of the pure-hearied 
for the stroug-Houled must be serene 
as that of the dewy but unclouded 
skies. The fire in Ladurlad’s heart 
and brain would more intensely burn 
were be to suspect that his Kailyal 
w^as playing him false in dance and 
song — and that she had not obeyed 
the commands of himself, of nature 
and of heaven, to be in her own 
heart, as well as before his eyes, 
blest as the bird of Paradise hover- 
ing ever on unwearied wings. 

The Caue*bower is broken in up- 
on, and Kailyal carried off' by the 
foul Priests of the Temple of Jaga- 
Naut, butshe is rescued by her father, 
who engages ui many perilous ad- 
ventures, and is empowered to 
achieve them all by his Curse. In 
tiiis part of the Poem, Mr Southey 
displays in prodigious splendour his 
genius for description ot the wild 
and wonderful ; nor Is Kailyal often 
out of sight, ever out of mind— arU 
ing aiwujm like lierself-p*at Words^ 
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worth says of Emmeline (of whom Will no painter dare to show ua by 
anon) in the White Doe of Rylstone, hia art any one of those pictures ? 
by time and faith Ladurlad and Kailyal on the yellow 

shore gazing on the wondrous city 
“ TVliitefl to th% purcyt sk| of Baly submerged in the sea— 

or imdibturlioii luunanity.*’ while of its ancieut towers 

** Thi'ir golden summits in the noon-day light 
Shone oVr the dark-green deep that rolled between ; 

For domes, and pinnacles, and spires were seen 
Peering above the sea — h mournful sight. 

Wt'll might the sad beholder weui from thence 
M’hat works of wonder the devouring wa\ e 
Had sirallowed there, when monument** so firavo 
Boro record of their old maunitieci'ice. 

And on the banrlr shore, beside tlie verge 
Of ocean, here and there, a rock-hewn fane 
lUsi^ted in its strength the surf anrl Mirge 
That on their deep foundations beat in vain. 

In fiohtuiie the ancient tt!m|)les stood, 

Once resonant with iiis.trumcnl and song, 

And solemn dance of festive multitude, 

Now a** the wear} ages pas** along. 

Hearing no voice, save ot tlie ocean flood, 

Which roars fur ever on the restless shoics ; 
t/i‘, visiting their solitary c'Mi**, 

The i<m(d\ sound of r\iiids, that moan around 
A'’('<»rdant to the melanchoh wavei'*' 


Turner! darest thou nut face 
eiry and such eeaH Martin ! recoilest 
thou from the tastoeeis of those 
water shadows ? Into those awful 
abysses Ladurlad descends to release 
the Glendoveer from his impiison- 
jnent anuuig their ancient eepul- 
lures. For seven days and nights he 
is in the depths — and for seven days 
and nights Kailyal is on the shore. 
Ktty ! there you may 

“ TJidio!(l upon the manfl 
A Invciy inaidcii in the moonlight slan'l. 

Tho land -hr PC/*' lift** her locks of jet. 

The w.ivcs around her poli'‘hcd ankles play, 
IT 'r hu*om \Mth tho halt iit'A-<<pra\ is wet; 
Her arms are cro-t, ortcon-eiounly, to fold 
ThrjLl hosom from tho c(d<l, 

AMiilo btatue hke bho bocinb her watch to 

keep, 

Gazing intently on the leslleisij deep! ” 

Omitting niucii, w’e coxno now 
to the Descent of Kehaina, who is 
suddenly smitten with desire for 
Kailyal — and speaking for her sake 
complacently to Ladurlad, who^ be 
says, like bimsclf has been doing the 
work of destiny, concludes with these 
words, 1 take away Ihy Curse 
and it is gone ! 

So rapidly his tdrments were departed 
'J'hat at the sudden ease he started. 

As with a shook, and to his head 
Ills hands up-ned| 


As if he frit ihroM-h every failing limb 
T'hc power hihI M’libc of life foryaking 
him. 

“ Thru turning to the maid, the U»<jah 
ei'icd, 

O virgin, above ail of inortcl birth 
Favoured alike in beauty and in worth, 
And in the glories ot thy destiny, 
Nmv let thy happy heart exult with pride, 
For I'^ute hath chosen thee 
To be Kchnrna » bride, 

To be tlie (iluccii of Heaven and Earth, 
And of whatever worlds beside 

Inflnity may bide.** 

Well might the maiden shudder to 
be wooed by such a lover— yet the 
Man-Almighty might have won the 
haugliticBl of Kaith’s fairest queens. 
l‘or he 

Had laid his terrors by 
And gazed upon the maid. 

IVide could not quit his eye, 

Nor that rernorsdesa nature from his 
front 

Deimrt ; yet whoso had beheld him then 
11 ad felt some admiration mixed with 
dread, 

And might have said 
That sure he seem'd to he the King of 
Men ; 

Less than the greatest that be could not 
be. 

Who canded in bis jiort such might arid 
majesty,** 
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High- fated one! ’* he cries, " as- 
cend the subject skf, and sit on the 
Swerga throne a queen by Keha- 
ma*B side. It is written by ail- 
knowing Nature upon thy brain in 
braiicbiug ^veins, that thou and I, 
alone of human kind, are doomed to 


drink the Amreeta^ drink divine of 
Immortality I 

" O, never-never, Father ! Kailyal cried! ** 
Kehama then bids Ladurlad counsel 
his daughter, or again he will feel 
the Curse. The father's answer is 
sublime. 


She needed not luy coutiHcl, ho replied, 
And idly, dobt thou reason thus 

Of destiny ! Fur though all other things 
'Were subject to the atarry influeneings, 

An(f bowed subrnithive to thy tyranny, 

The virtuous heart and resolute will are free. 

Thus in their wisdom did the Oods decree 
When they created Man. Let come what will. 
This is our rock of strength ; in every ill, 
Sorrow, oppression, pain, and agony. 

The spirit of the goml i*> unsubdued, 

And, suffer as they may, the} triumph still.** 


Thc'so linos arc worthy of being writ- 
ten in letters of gold — say, rather — 
for gold rusts — engraven deep in 
granite -or in marble— and marble 
ill its delicate beauty seems almost 
as if it were immortal, nor mould- 
ers it, as many think, in storms—- on 
front of Metropolitan Temple, in 


whose heart, on Sabbaths, and days 
held holy, at stated hours, ” ’gins 
blow the mighty organ.'* 

What did the Man> Almighty ? He 
cursed them with his hand, and 
vanished through the sky. Ladur- 
lad*8 brain and heart are again on 
fire— and Kailyal is a leper! 


“ The Uajuh, scattering curses as he rose, 
SourM to the STvergn, and resum*d his throne. 

Not for his own redoubled agony, 

Which now through heart and brain, 

With renovated pain, 

Kusiru to its seal, Ladurlad breathes that groan. 
That groan is for his child ; be groan'd to see 
The lovely one dclil'd with leprosy, 

M'liich, as the enemy vindictive fled, 

O'er all her IVatne with quick contagion spread. 
!Slie, wondering at events so passing strange. 
And flli'd w'itli hope and fear. 

And joy to see the Tyrant disappear. 

And glad expectance of her Glendovcer,* 
Perceiv'd not In herself the hideous change. 

His burning pain, she thought, had forced the groan 
Her father breath’d ; his agonies alone 
Were present to her mind ; she claspt bis knees, 
>V«*pt for his Curse, and did not feci her own. 


“ Nor when she saw her plague, did her good heart, 
True to itself, even for a moment fall. 

Ha, Rajah ! with disdainful smiles she cries. 
Mighty and wise and wicked as thou art. 

Still thy blind vengeance acts a friendly part. 
Shall 1 not thank thee for this scurf and scale 
Of dire deformity, whose loathsomeness. 

Surer than panoply of strongest mail. 

Arms me against all foes ! Oh, better so. 

Better such foul diagracc. 

Than tbatlliia ionooent face 
Should tempt tby wooing I That I neediult dread 
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Nor over impious foe 
Will offer outrage nowt nor farther woe 
Will beauty draw on my unhappy head ; 

Safe through the unholy world may Kollyal go* 

** Her face In virtuous pride 
Was lifted to the skies, 

As him and his poor vengeance she defied ; 

But eai'tliward, when she ceas'd, she turn’d her eyes, 

As if she sought to hide 
The tear which in her own despite would rise. 

Did then the thought of her dwri Glendoveer 
Call forth that natural tear ; 

Was it a woman's fear, , 

A thought of earthly love, which troubled her ; 

Like yon thin cloud amid the moonlight oky 
That flits before the wind 
And leaves no trace behind, 

The womanly pang pant over Kailyars mind. 

This is a loathsome sight to human rye, 
llalf-shriuking at heraelf, the Maiden thought. 

Will it be so to him ? Oh surely not ! 

The immortal Powers, w'ho sec 
i'hrough iiie poor wrappings <»f mortality, 

Behold the soul, the heautilul soul, within, 

Exempt from age and wasting malady, 

And urideform'd, while pure and free from sin. 

This is a loathsome sight to iiuuiaii eye, 

But not to eyes divine, 

Kreeuia, 8on of Heaven, oh not to thine ! 


“ The wrongful thought of fear, the womanly pain 
Had past away, her heart was calm again. 

She rais’d her bead, expecting now to see 
The Glendoveer appecr ; 

Where hath be fled, quoth she. 

That he should tarry now ? Ob hud she known 
Wliithrr the adventurous Son of Heaven was flown. 
Strong as her spirit was, it had not borne 
The awful thought, nor dat’d to hope for his return.” 


Aud whither had flown the Glen- 
do veer ? To regiorifl beyond the 
reach of thought, where aita on hia 
throne Seeva the Alone, the Inacces- 
Bible ! Faith hath *given him power 
to pierce the Golden Firmament 
“ that closes all within ” — 

** By strong desire through all ho makes his 
way. 

Till Seeva's .Seat appears — behold Mount 
Calasay ! '* 

Mbdjt myateries he sees— in the 
midst of them, and as they are all 
melting away, and himself sinking 
^own in utter darkness that has sud- 
denly fallen on ** insufferable bright,” 
he hears a voice within him, the iu* 


dubitable word of Him to whom all 
secrets are known, 

“ Go, ys who suifer, go to Yamen’s 
throne. 

He hath the remedy for every wo ; 

II© setU'th right whate’er is wrong bolow.” 

Predpitote hut imperceptible was 
the fail of Kreenia from the Heaven 
of Heavens. When coming wiUiin 
the mundane sphere, he felt that 
earth was nigh, the Glendoveer ex- 
panded his azure wings, and sloping 
down the sky, on the spot from 
whence he had soared aloft, is sirain 
on his feet. ^ 


« Kailyal advanced to meet him, 

Not moving now at she was wont to greet hinh 
Joy in her eye and In her eager pace ; 
WHfa a ealm amlie of jnetancboly pride 
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She met him nowy and, turning half aeide. 

Her warning hand repeilM the dear embrace. 

Strange things, Ereeiiia, have befallen us here, 

The Virgin said ; the Almighty IVIan hath read 
'J'he lines, which, traced by Nature on my brain. 

There to the gifted eye 
Make all my fortunes plain, 

Mapping the mazes of futurity. 

He sued fur peace, for it is written there 
That I with him the Amreeta cup must share ; 

Wherefore he bade me come, and by his side 
Sit on the Swerga- throne, his equal bride. 

1 m'ed not tell thee what reply was given ; 

I^Iy liCHi't, the sure interpreter of Heaven, 

Ilia impious words belied. 

Thou scest his pour revenge ! So having said. 

One look she glanced upon her leprous stain 
Indignantly, and shook 
Her head in calm disdain. 


f) JVlaid of soul divine I 
O more than ever dear, 

And more than ever mine, 

Replied the Gletidoveer ; 

Hr hath not read, be sure, the mystic ways 
Of fate j almighty as he is, that maze 
Hath jiiockM his fallible sight. 

Said he the Ainrecta-rup ? So fur aright 
The Evil One may see ; lor bate displays 
Her hidden things in part, in part conceals, 
Raining the wicked eye 
Alike with what she hides, and wdiat reveals, 
When with unholy purpose it would pry 
Into the secrets of futurity. 

So may it be permitted him to see 
Dimly the inscrutable decree j 
For to the world belou, 

Where Yamen guards the Amreeta, w'e must go; 
'i'hus .Veva hath exprest his will, even he 
The Holiest hath orduinM it ; there, he suitb, 
All wrongs shall be redrest 
Ry Yemen, by the righteous Power of Death.*’ 


Th(‘ Father and the fated Maid and 
that heroic .Spirit now journey toge- 
ther for many a day along the dreary 
road that leads to the dread abodes of 
Vamen. They tinally find themselves 
on the remotest bound ot F2artb, 
wdiere it is girded by the outer ocean. 
Ocean is it— or but an unimaginable 
abyss ? And in a creek a vessel ! 

“ Strange vessel sure it seemed to be, 
And all unlit for such wild sen ! 

For through its yawning side the wave 
Was oozing in ; the mast whs frail. 
And old and torn Us only sail. 

How shall that crazy vessel brave 
The billows, that in wild commotion 
lor ever roar and rave ? 

How hope to cross the drsadful Oo<«Q, 
O'er which eternal shadows dwell, 
Whose segrett none return to teUT* 


The travellers fear to enter— but as 
with reluctant feet they linger on the 
strand— and fop sake ot Kailyal, 
hangs back the Glendoveer— 

Aboard ! Aboard ! 

An awful voice, that left no choice. 
Sunt forth its stern command 
Aboard ! aboard ! 

The travellers bear that voice in fear. 
And breathe to heaven an inward prayer, 

And take their seats in silence there.” 

Self- hoisted seem the sails— by invi* 
aihle bands are let slip the cables of 
that fated ship— tlie land-breeae rus- 
tles through her shrouds — leaving 
the living light of day, she stands out 
to sea with a fair wind to the World’s 
End— and crasr as she seems to b6« 
dm to swifter thao an^ arrow* 
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'* And they have l«‘ft behind 
The raging billows and the roaring wind. 
The atorm, the darkness, and all mortal 
fears, 

And 1o ! another light 
To guide their way appears, 

The light of other spheres.” 

All is bright above and below— all is 
still. Not in sunshine sails the ship 
—nor in moonshine— nor are there 
any stars. All they know is that they 
have reached the light of other 
spheres. And that light is holy, for 
from Laduriad's heart and brain the 
Curee is gone, and Kailyal no more 
is a leper. 

"lie fccU again 

Fresh as in Youth's fair morning, and the 
Maid 

Hath lost her leprous stain. 

The IVIighty One hath no dominion here. 
Starting she cried ; O happy, happy hour 
\Vc are beyond his power : 

Then raising the Gletidoveer, 
With heavenlj' beauty brij^ht, her angel 
face, 

Turned not reluctant now, nml met his 
dear embrace ! ” 

The ship reaches its destined shore 
—and the travellers pass through 
many sights of wo ere they reach 
the edge of the gulf in which is the 
road that leads to Padalon. What 
wonder if KailyaFs lips were 
blanched with dread ? That she 
clasped the neck of the Glendoveer, 
and closing her eyes liid her fare on 
his breast ‘f Even Laduilad is asto- 
nied by the sounds and sights of 
wo — for Yamen's miuistraiit de- 


mons are for ever ascending from 
that gulf to drag down the ghosts of 
the wicked — and full of shrieks for 
ever is the mouth of hell. The Glen- 
doveer tells Ladurlad that for a little 
while he must be left alone, till he 
has borne bis daughter down and 
placed her safely by the throne of 
him who keeps the gales of Padalon. 

** Thep taking Kailyal in his arms, he 
said, 

lie of good heart, lleloved ! it is I 
Who bear thee. Saying this, his wings 
he sjircad, 

Sprang upward in the sky, and pois'd his 
night, 

Then plunged into the Gulf, and sought 
the world of night.” 

And now they are at the Southern 
gate of Padalon — and alighting 
there, Ereenia lays Kailyal at the 
feet of Ncroodi, one of the eight 
Janitors — for so many doors hath the 
place of Doom. ** And wlio and 
what art ihou ** cried Neroodi — 
*'aiKl \s hy, O .Sou of Light ! now that 
Yainrn trembles on his throne, 
brlngst thou this mortal maid to our 
forlorn abodes *r ” 

Fitter for her, I ween, the Swerga 
bow^rn, 

And sweet society of heavenly Powers I " 

Lord of the gale ! ** replied the 
Glendoveer, •* we come obedient to 
the will of Fate.'* Ereenia then in« 
trusts Kailyal to Neroodi's cdire, 
w'hile he reascends to bear down her 
father. 


“ Then (|uoth he to the Maid, 

H® of good cheer, my KuMyal! dearest deal’, 
In fHttli subdue thy dread, 

A non I shall be here. So having said. 
Aloft with vigorous bound, the Gieiidoveri' 
Sprung ill celestial might, 

And soaring up, in' spiral circliMi, wound 
Ilia indefatigable flight. 


Bui, AS he thus departed. 

The Maid, who ut Neroodi's feet was lying, 
Like one entranced or dying, 

Recovering strength from sudden terror, started j 
And gazing after him with straining sight, 
And straining arms, she stood, 

• As if in attitude 

To win him back from flight, 
liea, she had shap'd his name 
For utterance, to recall and bid him stay. 

Nor leave her thus alone; but virtuous shame 
Repreit the unhidden eoutids upon their way * 
And calling faith to aid, ’ 
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Even In this foarful hour, the pious Maid 
Collected courage, till she seem'd to ho 
Calm nnd In hope, such power had piety* 

Eet'ore the Giuiit Keeper of the Gate 
Siie crust her patient arms, and at his feet, 

Prepared to meet 

The awful will of Tute with equal mind, 

She took her seat resignM* 

“ Even the stern trouble of Neroodi’s brow 
Uelttx'd us he beheld the valiant Maid. 

Hope/ long unfelt till now, 

Hose in his heart reviving, and a smile 
Dawn'd injiis brightniing countenance, the while 
He gaz'd on her with wonder nnd delight. 

'J’hc blessing of the Powers of Padalon, 

Virgin, he on thee ! cried the admiring God ; 

And blessed be the hour that gave thee birth, 

Daughter of Earth, 

Tor thou to this foilorn abude ha«it brought 
Hope, who loo lung hath been a stranger here. 

And surely for no lamentable lot, 

Nature, who erreth not, 

1 o thee that heart of fortitude hath given, 

'i’hose eyes of purity, that face of love : . . 

If thou bluest not the inheritri.v of Heaven, 

There Is no truth above. 

Thus ns N'lroodi spake, his brow severe 
Shone with an iinvard joy ; for sure, he thought, 

When Si'cva sent so fair a creature here, 

III this momentous hour, 

Ere lung lii« World’s didiverunce would be wrought, 

And Padalon escape the Rajah's power. 

With pious mind the Maid, ta humble guise 
Inclin'd, received his blej^sing sileiitly, 

And rais'd her grateful eyes 
A moment, then again 

Abas'd them at his presence. Hark! on high 
The sound n( coming w'iiigs ! . . her anxious ears 
1 lave caught the distant sound. Kreeiiia brings 
His burthen down ! Upstarting from her seat. 

How joyfully »hc rears 
Her eager head i and scarce upon the ground 
Ladiirlad’s giddy feet their fooling found. 

When, with her trembling hand, she claspt him round. 

No word of greeting, 

Nor other sign of joy at that strange meeting. 

Expectant of their fate, 

Silent, and hand in hand, 

Eefore the Infernal Gate, 

The Father and his Heavenly Daughter stand," 

The GlendoTeer commands the Keroodi calls on (3armala to bring 
Lord of the Gate to direct them their forth his chariot But before they 
way to the Throne of Yamen \ and ascend-^- 

** Then Carniala brought forth two mantles, white 
As the swan's breast, and bright aa inountaiii anow, 

When from the wintry sky 
The sun, late-rising, shines upon the heighti 
And rolling vapours All the vale lielow, 

Not without pain tlie unaceuatom'd sigbl ^ 

That brightneH eould sustain ; 

For neither mortal staio^ 
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Nor parte corruptible, rcmsiiif 
Nor aught that time couW touch, or forc*e ilestro). 

In that pure wel» wh»*reof the robe'« were wrought ; 

So long had it in ten-fold tires been tried. 

And blanch'd, and to that brightness purified. 

Appareird thu^, alone, 

Children of Earth, Noroodi (sritul, 

In Kafety m;iy ye pass to Yamen’s throne. 

Thus only can your living tiesh anJ blood 
Endure the passive of the tiery Hood. 

Of other frame, O Son of Heaven, art thou ! 

Yet hast thou now to go 

Through regions which thy heavenly mould will try 
(Jlories unutteiahi} bright, 1 know. 

And beams intense of empyrean light, 

Thine eye divine can hear : fuit fire*- of woe. 

The sight of torment^, and tlie i''r\ 

Of ab-suluh* despair, 

Might not these thing** di^m:ly thee on lh> 

And thy strong pennons flag and fail thee t’.ere ? 

Trust not tliN wmgs, eelesli.d tlinu art ; 

Nor rhy good heart, which horror niigiit assail 
Ami pity rjuail, 

Tity in tb<»se abodes of ni» avail ; 

Hut take thy seat this mortal pair besl*ii‘. 

And Carniala the infernal Car vill iruHle. 

Co, ami may happy eudyowi » i\ betide' 

So a** he spake, the *‘elf-iiK)vd ( ar ruilM on, 

And lo ! they p.ivs the Cate of I'adaiuri." 

** J’ois'd on ft single wheel, it iiu»\M along. 

Instinct with motion ; by svfiat wondrous “kill 
Cntnpuct, no human longue iouh! tr)l. 

Nor burnan wit devise ; but on that wheel 
NJnviiig or still, 

As if an inward life siistHtiiM its weight, 

Supported, stood the Car ol miracle.” 


This Car has been child islily laughed 
at as cbiidiHl), because it has but one 
wheel— as if imagination cared aitout 
mechanics— and yet their laws are. 
not violated by that iuvemion. The 
miracle is specioufi ; eveu as across 
the bridge that spanned the wide 
gulf of fire girding the realms of 
Padalou — a single rib of steel “ keen 
as the edge of keenest srymitar 
shot like a meteor the Infernal Car. 

At sight of Carinala, 

On either side the Giaut guards divide. 
And give the chariot way. 

Up yonder winding road it rolls along. 
Swift as the bittern soars on spinii wing. 
And lol the Palace of the Iitfcnial 
King! ” 

What Bard hath beat sung of Hell ? 
Homer — or Virgil — or Dante — or 
Milton ? Is there aof other Hell to 
be compared for a iMiMiii wlUi the 
Hell of the Hebrews ? 

Southey's Padalon on tbo wbolo k 


a fearful place ; yet sometimes it ap- 
pears but a ” painted hell.'* We then 
admire the imagination of the Poet; 
we cease to shudder at what is hula 
picture. Not so, however, on such 
bights as this — 

pHi-oihiT light than that of day there 

bhofie 

Upon th»* travellers, entering Padalon. 
I’hey, tCfO, induikncsa entered on tlicir 
way, 

Ilut, far before the Cur, 

A glow, ns of n fiery furnace light, 
Filled all Wfure them. *Two4 a light 
which msdo 

Jlarkneas itaelf appear 
A thing of comfort, arid the sight dis- 
mayedt 

,'^hrunk inward from the molten atmos* 
phere.” 

That is sublime— and so is this-. 

** Aloft the braaen turrets shone 
In the red light of Padalon# 

And on the walls betweeoi 
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Dark movlngi the infernal gaards were 
Been, 

Gigantic demons jiaeing to and fro ; 

Who ever and anon. 

Spreading their crimson pennons, plunged 
below, 

Faster to rivet down the Asura’s chains !*' 

Wild is the dio of punishment — 
but through it breaks, 

** Like thunder heard through ^11 the 
warring winds, 

The dreadful name Kkiiama! still they 
rave, • 

Hasten and save! 

Now— now, Deliverer, now, Kehama, 
now ! 

Earthly Almighty, wherefore tarriest 
thou ! 

How feaiTiilly to Kuilyal'a ear it came!’* 

And Kehama comes! Yemen falls 
from his sepulchral throne — 


His neck beneath the conquering 
Kfdah's feet, 

Who on th-e marble tomh 
Had his triumphal seat.*' 

Who are ye who bear the golden 
Ujrone, tormented there ?'* and each 
of the three burniD|; statues declares 
the guilt now punished by eternal 
pain. Bring forth the Amreeta, 

Exclaitr'd the Man>Almighty to the 
tomb 

and the tomb, rent asunder, disdoaes 
a huge anatomy, who « 

** Puts forth his bony and gigantic, arm, 
And gave the Am recta to the Rajah's 
hand.” 

He drinks, and “ the dreadful 
liquor works the will of fate.*’ He 
glows like molten ore — doomed thus 
to live and burn eternally. 


The fiery Three, 

Jhhuldtng him, set up a fiendinb cry, 

A Kong of jubilee : 

Ctfuie, lirotber, conic ! they i^ung ; too long 
AVo ill our torments have expected thee ; 
C'ome, llrother, come I henceforth we bear no more 
Tlic uneijual weight j Come, llrutlier, we are I'our ! 


** Vain his alniightiness, fur mightier pain 
.Suhdm d all p(»wer ; pain ruled supremo alone. 
Ani yiidding to the bonj hand 
The unemptied cup, he mov'd toward the throne, 
And at the vacant corner took his stami. 
Biihuid lb« Gulden Throne at length complete, 
And Yaoien sUenliy ascends the Judgment- Seal. 


“ For two alnne, of all mankind, to me 
The Amreeta-cup wa« given. 

Then said the Anatomy: 

The IMaii hath drank, the Woman’s turn is next. 

Come, Kailyal, i»ome, ret:eive thy doom, 

And do the Will of Heaven ? . . • 

WondiT, and I'ear, and Awe at once perplex! 

The mortal Maiden's heart, but over all 
Hope rose triumphant. With a trembling hand, 
Obedient to bis call, 

She took the fated Cup, and, lifting up 
Her eyes, where holy tears began to swell, 

Is it not your command, 

Ye heavenly Powers ? ns on her knees the fell, 
The pious Virgin cried ; 

Ye know my innocent will, my heart sincere. 
Ye govern all things still, 

And wherefore should I fear f 

** She mid, and drank. The Eye of Mercy beam’d 
Upon the Maid : a cloud of fragrance steam'd 
Like Incemo^ smoke, aa all her mortal frame 
Dieeelfad beneath the potent agoMir 
Of that myeterloiM draught ; sueh quality, 
From her pure tonoh, the Ihted Cup partook* 
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Like one entreneed she kn^t, 

Feeling ker body melt 
Till all but irhat wae kerrenly peet atvay : 

Yet atill the felt 

Her spirit strong within her, the same heart. 

With the same loves, and all h«r heavenly part, 

Unchanged, and riponM to such perfect state, 

. In this miraculous birth, as hei'e on Earth, 

Dimly our holiest hopes anticipHte. 

Mine ! mine! with rapturous joy Erceiiia cried, 

Immortal now, and yet not'inore divine 
Minoi miile. . . for ever mine ! 

The immortal Maltl replicdji, 

For ever, ever, thine ! 

** Then Yomen said, O thou to whom, by Fate, 

Alone of ail maiiktiid, this lot is given, 

Daughter of Earth, but now the Child of ITeaven, 

Go with thy heavenly Mate, 

Partaker now of his immortal bli^M ; 

Go to the Swcrga Huweri), 

And there rcc«iU the hours 
Of endless happiness. 

But that sweet Angel, for she stiil ivtaiiiM 
Her hurnnti loves and human piet}', 

As if reluctant at the God's coininancN, 
l.ingcr'd, with anxious eve 
I 'pon her father fix’d, and spread iier hands 
Toward him wisttully. 

Go ! Yamen cried, nor cast tlmt look behind 
Upon l-adtirlad at this parting hour. 

For thou slialt fittd him in thy Mother's Bower. 

“ The Car, as Carmala his word obey’d. 

Mov’d on, and bore away the Maid, 

While from the Golden Throne the I.ord of Death 
AV’itb love benignant, on Ladurlad amiTiJ, 

And gently on his head his blessing laid. 

As sweetly ns a child, 

Whom neither thought disturbs nor care enriimbers, 

Tir*d w'itli long play, at close of summer day, 

Lies down and slun»bers, 

Even thus as sweet a boon of sleep partaking, 

«By Yamen blest, Ladurlad sunk to rest. 

Blessed tliat sleep ! more blessed was the waking ! 

For on that night a heavenly morning broke. 

The light of heaven was round him when be woke, 

And in the Swerga, in Yedillian’s Bower, 

All whom be lov’d he met, to part no more.” 
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WILLIAM riTT, 


No. 

Tiu; year 1784 bad Ix^guu with 
the hc\erest trial of Pitts public 
existence; it had closed with his 
inoHicoiiHuriimatc triuinph. I'hcuce- 
loith all \vas iiu onlcstable eupuiio- 
rity. lie saw the wliole array of 
Opp'iHitioii hoprlchsly routed, and 
llyiDg iu fragments before* him, tlie 
strength of the Kuglish mind awa- 
heued and rising with redoubled 
tigour round hioi, and heard at once 
the universal plaudits, and the uni- 
versal pledges, of the empire. A 
higher gratification, if posable, was 
reserved for him iu seeing the King 
restored to his place iu the Consti- 
tution, and the Coustituiiou itself 
restored to its rank in the heart of 
the country, and all crowned by the 
consciousness that tlie triumph was 
his own work, that the whole train 
of successes was the result of his 
adoption of the two pririciples of 
at once resisting the violence of a 
factious House of Commons, and re- 
fusing to obey Uie incessant sug- 
gestions of his friends to extinguish 
that House by a premature dissolu- 
tion, The sacrifices of a whole life 
of political toil might havelieen re- 
paid, by the feeling which came 
crowding on the bosom of the great 
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statesman at that unexampled hour. 
Put the due tribute is not given to 
his sagacity, unless we regard the 
circumstances. He had adopted the 
national cause, at a time when to 
every other eye it was desperate; 
h9 had ]K*nctiate(l into the nature 
of the contest, when to every other 
glance it was covered with impene- 
trable clouds ; and still more, he had 
formed a just estimate of the Eng- 
lish heart, be had placed a generous, 
intrepid, and 7'vjhteous ^ — the wwd w 
not too strong, — conhdeuce in the 
natiou, when it was exultingly pro- 
nounced by one* party to be totally 
alienated from its old pulses of loyal- 
ty, and despairingly admitted by the 
other to be all but incapable of resto- 
ration. In the midst of this general 
decline, J/ie alone had spoken the 
long forgotten language of faith and 
feeling, W'hich the empire no sooner 
lieard, than it answered with an 
unanimity and force which echoed 
through Europe. No statesman of 
England had ever more illustriously 
earned the civic crown. 

Regarding those memorable events 
not in the light of mere historical 
curiosity, but as the best guides to 
Ifving conduct, we arc entitled to 
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contrast (be success of Pitt’s mea- 
sures with the diet ktMcd foitiiiic 
of those which have juht passed be- 
foie our eyes ; and this uc do with- 
out the -slightest ^le^iIe to tiirow 
bLaue on any (pi n ter. Still we can- 
not i»ut look upon the hasU' dihso* 
lulioii of the hist l\.ilianient, as a 
capital ovel^igh^ W e see how de- 
licate fill opeiat’on this was regarded 
by even tJie claiing mind ol Pitt; 
and w«» si‘e in every feature o( the 
ejUi'stion, 0*0 it stands before um, but 
Mid str<mir< r rea'^onSt if possible* lor 
avoiding so direct an expeiiinent on 
the pJ u<ierice of the pe(»pl«. Whut 
was it hut to n'coinniil the power 
of l!ie L<'i:idature into the hands of 
the populace in tie* \eiy fust fe^e^ 
of possession ‘r The Uelorm Hill 
had but just taught them ihai they 
were lud'-ters of i lie Kepreseiuaiion. 

To cashier a Uou'^e of #:‘ojnuions, 
for the vei y ehartre of being too iiiurh 
the instnnnent of the pujuilace, was 
to fiend it back to its makers, not 
with a st'f^rna, but with a letter <d 
T*‘enniiuf‘nc!;if)(Mi ll is true that 
uoai iya hundred ( orisert'atit e mem- 
ber;, ha\e been added. Hut what 
has been the praencal resuitr Was 
it to make the Ministry lirrii ? No, 
the Ministry ncn. broken down at 
once. Was it to (jualify the \iru- 
euce of faction No, faction grew 
only more inveterate, more acme, 
and more successful. The dissolu- 
tion placed faction in sight of all its 
objects ; and lea\ ing it nuinhetfi still 
audicieiit to outvote the Ministry, 
and inspiring it with a more violent 
rieterinination of overthrow, has 
given it the mastery of the empire. 
Pitt would have wajled; he too could 
contemplate an increase of nuin- 
heis, hut he justly disregarded all 
increane, short of a direct majority. 
To all Ills advisers on tliis subject 
bis answer w'as, 1 shall move when 
1 see the nation willing ti»iinove, and 
not before. 

On this reasoning he inflexibly 
acted. He resisted "the Opposition, 
irtt/iin the House, because he knew 
that it was only wiUiin the House 
that its violence could be smote, its 
measures resisted, or its hypocrisy 
tininssked. Every night that wit- 
nessed his existence as a minister, 
witnessed his work on the but- 
tresses and battieoients of the ene- 


my’s stronghold; every night saw 
liim demolitthing some defence, 
levelling some rampart raised against 
the rights of the Crown and the 
nation, or reducing some portion 
of the garrison to flight or surrender. 
He felt tliat he must have the fates 
of Opposition in his hands at last; 
he was re'iolved to lose nothing hy 
jjrccipitiuicy, where everything was 
to be trainiMl by conduct. 1'his 
plan fiucceedtul in every point. He 
suffered Oppo iiion to rush from 
violence to violence, but he never 
suffered it to move a step with- 
out pointiniT th<* eye of the nation 
to thf niuvemeut. He compelled 
it. by the very lient of the eiu'oun- 
ler, to thiow c^ff llu* assumed rule 
of (’un.stitution, and show the wea- 
pons which it carried beneath, sharp- 
* ued for the heart of the inonan*hy. 
At one while by lidiy scorn, at 
another by intolerable rebuke, he 
slung it into that fury which <ie- 
fies all piudciice, and irritating it 
into spt^akirig out all its secrets, ex- 
torted from its lip« the very laii- 
guaire of treafion. Tfu'n, having 
completed its developeineut before 
the nation, having shown that its 
patriotism was only a raging thirst 
for place, that with public purifica- 
tion for its theory, its principle wh*^ 
universal syvoil ; and that with the 
prosperity and freedom alike of India 
and Krigland on its tongue, its object 
was to grasp at the wealth of India, 
only to gild the throne of a Parlia- 
mentary despotism in England ; he 
then struck the final blow, and dia- 
solveil the Parliament altogether. 
No public measure evermore amply 
vindicated its principle by its siic- 
ceaa It instantly cut away the 
ground from under Oppositiou, and 
cut it away for the full term of his 
public life. It not merely swept 
the party from its anchorage, but 
sent it to Boat dismantled, and with- 
out chart or compass, over the wa- 
ters. From that hour Opposition, 
retaining its form, lost its spirit In- 
stead of the antagonist, it became 
the involuntary auxiliary of the Mi- 
nister. Reluctantly as it drudged, 
it still drudged for him alone, die- 
putlrig bis intentipDS only with the 
effect of giving" them additional 
confidence in the public mind; re- 
sisting his measures only to the ex* 
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tent of proving tl»Pir solidity; pro- 
phesying evil against his policy only 
to give evidence of the wisdom 
w’hich brought their conjectures into 
contempt. (Caliban biniBeU' wan not 
more rebellious, or more at the mer- 
cy of iii.H master, — more bitter at bis 
thraldom, or more hopeless of sha- 
king off his chain. The long mino- 
rity was the Und of Pitt. It might 
till the benches opposite to Minis- 
ters, it might rail and struggle; but 
its labours were fi uitless, and its 
boldest struggles only«gave a more 
unequivocal victory to the young 
master of British C’ounciL 

Whether the success which so 
unequivocally followed the conduct 
of the great Minister half- a- century 
ago would have followed a similar 
conduct in the late (^.ahlnet, is now 
l>ey*mii aiiv ustfful discussion. The 
general o|)inion of the public at the 
crisis undoubtedly was, tliat Parlia- 
ment ought not to he dissolved; 
that in a (Cabinet where the only 
object could liave been the restorar 
lion of the Government to tranquil- 
Jity, the wiser roiirse was to take 
advantage of the tendency of all )e- 
gislaiures to retain their existence; 
and that the Minister should be 
keenly sensible of the ha/ftrds of 
dissolution. It is also hu"* truth to 
acknowledge, that the result of the 
elections painfully jusiilied this opi- 
nion ; and that, if the C'ahinet ob- 
tained a larger nutnher of adhe- 
rents, it also created a more violent 
spirit of hostility. 

Nothing can be clearer than this 
change of character. 'I'he late Parlia- 
ment was willing to give the Conser- 
vative Ministry “ a trial the pre- 
sent Parliament has unequivocally 
refused all trial. The late Parliament 
threw out the successive ministries 
of Lords Grey, Altborp, and Mel- 
bourne : the present Parliament 
adopts the fragments of the three, 
and, under a new leader, marches 
to the overthrow of the Cabinet. 
In those circumstances, what was 
to be done by the Cabinet ? Con- 
tinue the struggle ? No. With ma- 
jorities against every measure, the 
public businesa must have been 
suddenly brought to a stand. 
Were the peers to be summoned to 
the field V The Minister would 
have but precipitated the attack 
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which the democracy is already 
preparing. Was the King's name to 
have been tried ? W'hut Minister 
could he justified in bringing the 
Crown into confiict with the Com- 
mons ? The Minister had exhibited 
his qualities to the lull extent: he 
had »)iowD, that if failure u'as u> 
come, it should not come from bis 
want of resolution. But w'hat ge- 
neral can fight without an army r 
His only course was either to ap- 
peal to the nation once moif^ or re- 
turn his power into the liauds of the 
King. • • 

Sir llobert Peel lias been charged 
with timidity in declining another 
appeal to the people. Yet here it is 
only justice to acknowledtre, that 
this appeal to the nation must have 
only aggravated the public hazards. 
But half undone by the first appeal, 
we should be only hurried the more, 
rapidly into civil convulsion b> the 
second. Even Pilt had waited, 
until Opposition was disgraced by 
open defeat, — until the empire wa*- 
disgusted by its fruitless and tac- 
tiouH paroxysms, — until the King’s 
name had become a tower of 
strength once more, — and until po- 
pularity of the most solid, generous, 
and active nature had gathered and 
shone round his own footsteps. He 
imd made charges of the deepest 
(lye against Opposition, and proved 
them by facts, of which cm cry one 
was cognizant; and then, and not 
till then, he called for a verdict. 
He ha(} marched the leaders of Op- 
position, one by one, before the po- 
pular eye ; and, as each passed, 
pronounced his crime, and sent iiiin 
ofl’ under a rq^r of popular con- 
demnation. He thus showed North 
guilty of the loss of America — Fox 
branded with the still daiker guilt 
of the Coalition — the iufeiior mem- 
bers stigmatized with ofiences to the 
measure of their opportunities— and 
the whole covered with the geuersl 
condemnation of prostituting their 
power to the construction of an es- 
tablished dictatorship in England. 

But there are other and obvious 
considerations, which make the case 
still stronger against the policy of 
the late dissolution* la Pitt’s time 
the Minister could appeal to the na- 
tion; for in his day England was a 
nation : it is now a populace* la 
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Pitf« day, propi^i'ty, iateUigencc*, 
and birth ivert^ const! t lit' nt parts of 
the nation. Now, puverly and !*<- 
norancp, obscurity uud cornijitioii, 
arc ibo elements of coii^tiiueney. 
In Pitt’s d:iy the spij il of t'ae nation 
Avas bound to tin* CoiiMhutiou : in 
ours the politieiar.'^ of tliu J.uies and 
alleys pledge to the over- 

throw of every fwi in ol tlie Consti- 
tution,— ahhei’ ail that they find os- 
tablihliid, — al'y iheinselvis with all 
that pvoinises subversion, — and, al- 
ready^ revolutionists in theory, pause 
only until their leadoi'iAaxe ilecided 
on what meinia r of the (hmsiilution 
the axe shall fiivt fall. There is an^ 
other evil ad hul to the ominous su- 
periorities of our lime. In addition 
to the radicaiisra of pulilics, we have 
to encounter the radiciilisin of reli- 
gion. The Popish <j»if"stion, fatal 
in all its aspects, fatal in the W'ound 
which it gave to Christianity, fatal 
in the character which it fixed on 
the Legislature, fatal in its acknovv- 
ledged'Jiostility to the (Constitution, 
has brought into Parliament a fac- 
tion of a totally difi'erent form from 
all that have hitherto figured as in- 
Btrunieuts of public danger. That 
faction, grovviiij? out of the invete- 
rate hatred which supcM'slitiori feel.s 
to truth, — the delegate of a priest- 
hood essentially armed against Pco^ 
tesianlism, — has a political bond 
which no political feeling has ever 
yet been able to rival. It comes the 
iTienia! of the Popish clergy, chosen 
by their jnfiiience, acting by their 
direction, and wholly dependent on 
their will. Every man of that fac- 
tion knows that his public existence 
depends on the will of Popery ; and 
•every man, iherefure, feels that zeal, 
and nothing Jess than zeal, in the 
cause w'ill be the tenure of his po- 
litical existence. It is absurd to 
look for public spirit or national 
feeling in those men. They have 
been chosen but for one quality, 
blind submission to the Popish or- 
dinance, and but with one purpose, 
the overthrow of the pure religion. 
Protestantism must fall, is the cry 
continually echoed in their ears, and 
that command they must realize, 
or be extinguished, and that com- 
mand they will leave no effort un- 
tried to realize to the last extremity. 
We are now on the eve of a struggle 
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between mure than parties, between 
principles; and, to all human ap« 
prehension, every pillar of the em- 
pire u ill he shaken in the trial. Eng- 
land, as of old, will be the first, per- 
bcips the chief, arena in which the 
Ciuiilicl of good and evil will be ex- 
hibited ; tlic political inijMji itios of 
the uition, the gro.^sness of party, 
raid the furious inijiiety of faction, 
will be let loose; the scourge, has 
been dt*eply earru tl ; and Eughind, 
so lately the object of envy for her 
tiiuinphs over ilie sphit of revolu- 
tion, may be only its moat illustri- 
ous victim. 

(3u the IHih of May, I7i^l, the 
netv Parliament, returned by tlie 
new pAtrioti-m of the nation, as- 
semble;}. Pitt stood in the most 
unrivalled rank of public honour. 
At the London election he was put 
in nominnlioi), without bis know- 
ledge, uiid the .^how of hands was 
in his favour, lie was strongly so- 
licited to stand lor Hath, which had 
bc*‘n represented by his fatlier. Si- 
milar soHcitcitions came from other 
leading quarters. Hut his academic 
recolliu'tions determined liim in fa- 
vour of li is I n i versi ty . His oppouen ts 
at (Cambridge were Tovvnsheud and 
Mansfield, the former a Lord of llie 
Admiralf^", and the latter Solicitor- 
General under the (’oalition Mini- 
stry, and both iTpresenlin^ the Uni- 
versity in the late Parliament, a 
claim which, with both Oxford and 
C’ambridge, is in general e(|iii valent 
to possession. Pitt defeated them 
both, and not merely defeated them, 
but brought in his friend Lord Hus- 
ton. Even this evidence of public 
feeling, in its most distinguished 
places, was perhaps inferior to the 
general and spontaneous confidence 
which displayed itself in the num- 
ber of actual applications made to 
him to recommend candidates, and 
the utter exclusion from Parliament 
of no less than I GO of the decided 
Opposition, many of them individu- 
als of the most powerful connexion, 
of large property, and hereditary 
influence. But their crime with the 
nation was unanswerable; they were 
enemies of the man whose talents 
and services England had pro« 
ved, and delighted to honour. To 
those public testimonies were added 
private tributes, whose sincerity it 
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was as impossible to doubt as to 
deny their value. Lord North, in 
the midst of his defeat, pronounced 
liim, born a minister.** Gibbon, 
with eloquent panegyric, declared, 
that, in rill his researches in anci- 
ent and modern history, he had no 
where met with his parallel, no 
where found a man who, at so 
young a period of life, had so im- 
portant a trust reposed in him, and 
which he discharged with sf» much 
credit to himself, and so much ad- 
vantage to the kingdoi*.*’ 

We may now proceed more ra- 
idly through the next ten yrar^*. 
itt was heiieeforlh undi'^piiled mi- 
nister, and his ability was to be ex- 
ercised less in resinling Opposition 
lliRn in developing the resources of 
the State. The chief occniTcncea 
which marked this tranquil period 
Wi re the Westminster scrutiny, the 
new plan of I'inance, and the ques- 
tion of the lle^ency. 

I'hc Westminster elecliott of 1784 
will long continue memoralile in our 
popular records for its perseverance, 
its violence, and its general contrast 
to the more rapid and rational pro- 
ceedings of hitcr times. On the first 
of Apiil, this reinaikahle election 
began. The candidates were Lord 
Hood, Sir C'ecil Wray, and Fox. Itdid 
not c!o-»e till the I7ili of May ! and 
e v<-n then was closed alone hythc act 
of the, hii^h bailiff, who natuially con- 
ceived iliat he had no power to pro- 
tract the election heyoud the period 
v/hen the writs weie returnabh*. At 
this time Lord Hood nas at the 
head of the poll, O’jfM ; Fox second, 
and Sir Cecil Wray last, 
59^8. The dcfeateil cauditlaie [uo- 
Doiinced tliut a largo number of 
Fox’s voters were fictitious, and 
demanded a sci uiiny. The high bai- 
lin' granted it ; and making a decla- 
ration to that ellVct, the f>lierifl‘s pro- 
ceeded to the scrutiny. l‘’ox in the 
mean time took his seat for the Scotch 
burghs of Tain, Kiikwall, &c. On 
the meeting of Parliament on the 
18th of May, Fox made his com- 
plaint, that the representation of the 
people was incomplete, IVoin the 
want of a return of two members 
for Westminster, and gave notice of 
a motion for bringing the conduct 
of the high baililT before the House* 
The subject mingled itself with the 


speeches of Opposition on the ad- 
dress, when Pitt enlivened the de- 
bate with some of those vigorous 
appeals to the general sense of ridi- 
cule, of which he was so great a mas- 
ter. The “ UIght honourable gentle- 
man’* (Fox), said he, “ panegyrizes 
his India Kill. I admire hiM firm- 
ness, since it overthrew him. But 
he goes further, and boldly ofi’ers to 
bear all responsibility on the sub- 
ject. This would be a new source 
of panegyric, if, in the next sen- 
tence, he had not made the unlucky 
discovery, that llie responsibility 
amounts to notliing. There can be 
no respiuiKihility iu having merely 
brought a bill’ into Parliament. 
There he tiiunq.hs securely. But 
there is a responsibility, and of a 
heavier kind too, for which lie has 
no courage, and no immunity — the 
responsihility of character. That 
has largely, eflVctually, unanswer- 
ably, been brought to the test. He 
has been tried before the tribunal of 
the public, and been unanimous- 
ly found guilty.** Of Lord North's 
sneecli he baid, “ Tliat, approving of 
all that the noble lord had charged 
on the late Ibirliamenb he must vin- 
dicate it for the sake of one act, an 
act fit to cover its mullitude of sins ; 
that it had put an end to the noble 
lord’s unfor lunate w^nr and unfoitu- 
nate administration together,” 

To Mr Adam, who had talked of * 
the check given to Ministers by the 
Westminster election,” he retorted, 
that he could not help congratula- 
ting him on the happy faculty of ex- 
tracting victoiy from defeat, or dis- 
covering an unanimous return, while 
they were in the very act of enquiring 
why /«>ieturu had been made, and 
finding ilnit the unanimity was to be 
balanced by muuy tlmusand yoS*r on 
the opposite siile. But whnf were 
the lionourable member's escapes 
from this fact? Why, that ihe can- 
didate (Fox) had to c.onten<l nitb 
the powers of ptiblic ofTice, the 
powers of the India Company, and 
what lie was pleased to term the 
pow'ers of popular frevzy j 1 shall 
enlighten biin on those points,** said 
Pitt. The right honourable gentle- 
man has to lament that he has to con- 
tend with the powders of public office. 
Why? Because he endeavours to 
subvert Government. He has to 
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lament that ho has to contend with 
tlie kast India Company, because he 
has endeavoured to neize up*»n their 
propiM ty, and to violate ilieir most 
sa(Te<l rig^htw ; and he lias lo lament 
that hv baN to ciHiteiid tvith popular 
Ircii^cv, as he terms it, because the 
pe 4 >pU* at Lii ife have seen and ran* 
tlvntuf‘d his conduct. Uut what allies 
the riirht honourable fitciiileman has 
had tor him, is not noticed. 

The di irVee of intiuence used in his 
favour has not been observed upon, 
nor aiiv respect paid to those charms 
whici/ alone can siipcTsede. every 
oih«‘r consideration among: us all, 
and cuiutnand unanimity when no- 
ihiiiiT <‘lse can command it.” This 
sarcasm aUude<l to the Duchess of 
Dfvoii'ihire, and some other bustling 
women, who, as it was exprossed, 
“ more disiinguislufd for rank and 
liewiity tlian f<»r dtdicacy and proprie- 
ly of conduct,” iiad canvassed for 
Fox ia Westminster. Alter having 
raised the universal laugh by this 
sally, he adverted to the other glo- 
ries ot the candidate, as not confined 
to Westminster, hut extendtui? to the. 
remotest coiners of the island, to 
wlindi had not loriner* 

ly gone. 

Via prim a Mluiis, 

Quod miulmt' nii', pundetur al» 

His succesR at Ross and Kirkwall 
ought not to h<» denied its share of 
praise, it was well entitled to ‘ pur- 
sue the tiiuni{)h and partake the 
gale.’ ” He concluded by a grave 
scorn ot Opposition, and a fuA and 
contemptuous defiance alike of its 
principles ami its powers. On the. 
division, the address was carried by 
to 1 14 — a cofTimanding inajuiity, 
whicli 1 filly vitidicated the wdsdoni 
of tlie late disf^olution. 

The Wijstminsier acrutiny w'aa 
terminated by the piddic weariness, 
la February 17S4, Welbore Ellis 
moved, that the high haililf should 
make **aD immediate return of the 
two members for Westmiaater.” 
The acrutinyhad lasted eight mouths, 
and was expected to last ta4 years 
louger! Pitt, coQcelviug that the 
House ought to aostain its original 
act, resmtf*d the motion, which was 
thrown out by 174 to 185. lo March, 
L<u'd Muttcaster brought in a report 
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from Sir Cecil Wray’s committee, 
stating that, in the parishes of Sc 
Margaret and St Joliu, they had dts- 
covei*<‘d 400 persons to have voted 
as inhabitants, iiotoiicof wliom could 
lie found to exist there. Rut no evi- 
dence could now overcome the pub- 
lic exhaustion on the subject. Saw- 
bridge moved, “ that the [ricmbers 
be returned.” Pitt moved a short 
adjournment. His motion was nega- 
tived, ^d the Minister was unex- 
pectedly left in a niitioriiy of 124 to 
l(5‘i. Next -day. Lord iHood niul 
Fox w'ere declared members for 
Westminster. 

Tlie next measure of the Minister 
was bis biiUbr Pat liameutary Reform. 
The subjert has a reviw4l interest to 
us, from the conn siHtoi Piii% plan with 
the sweepiiiir pciforniances of our 
own day. Previously toiuying his sen- 
timents before ihe Hoic^e, he comiuii- 
iiicated them lo the Kini,% who re- 
plied by the followinor manly, clear, 
and cou.srf leiier. 

“ 1 have icceived Mr Pitt’s paper, 
containing Uic lieads of his {dan for 
ParliHiiHUtary Kefoun, which I 
look ou a iiouk of attimtion. 1 
should ha\c delayed acknowledging 
the receipt ot it till I saw him oa 
Monday, iiad not ids letter exprt;ssed 
that there is hut one issue of the busi- 
ness he could look upon as taial. the 
poHsibility of the uicasures being 
rejected by the weight of those who 
are. Hup|>osed be connecicd with 
(toverniuent. Mr Put must recol- 
)ect, that though I hate ever thought 
it unfortunate that he had c^arly en- 
gaired himstdf in this measure, yet 
that 1 have ever said, that as lie was 
clear of the prop* iciy of the measure, 
be ojujfft lo Jay bis thoughts before 
the House. And that, out of personal 
regard to him, I should avoid giving 
any opinion to any one, on the opeu- 
tiig of the door to Parliamentary 
Reform, except to him. Therefore, 
1 am ceruin Mr Pitt cannot suspect 
my having influenced any one on the 
occasiou. If others choose, for bacMS 
ends, to impute such conduct to 
me, I must hear it as former falsa 
suggestions. Indeed, on a queatfoa 
of such magnitude, I should tAM 
very Hi of any man who took a part 
00 either side without the motunsit 
comideratimy and who would 
his civility to any me to make him oofs 
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contraTif to hU oiai opinion^ Tho 
couduot. of some of Mr Pill's most 
intimate fVieuils on the VVestinirmter 
BCiutiiiy shows tiiere are (piestions 
men will not by Iriendship be biassed 
to adopt.” 

Pitt had adopted this siilyect eai Jy. 
lu 178:^, he had moved for a commit- 
tee to consider the state of i)ie repre- 
fleiitalion. lu he had moved 

aeveral reBolutions as the basis of 
his plan, lu both years lie ^Tailed, 
liis purpose now wr.s to briu^ in a 
bill reali/iug his idea of true If (fuse 
of Cormnons— an assembly freely 
elected, between whom and the mass 
of tiie people there was the closest 
unif>u, and most peifeci syinpatliy. 
Pitt's conception^ on this paiamoutit 
topic are of the first importance, ills 
speech may be thrown into a succes- 
sion of principles. “ I'niversal suf- 
frage is a wild and impracticable no- 
tion. It was an indisputable doctrine, 
of coiisiitulional aiititpjity, tliat the 
state of the representation might be 
changed by the cliange of circuinstan- 
ces. From the reign ol 1 ^Iward I , the 
earliest peiiod in wliich distinct de- 
sciiptions of men could be tiaced in 
the repiesentaliiu), to that of (.'huiles 
J] , there were few reitriis in wJiich 
the r4'piesentatiou hud n<»t varied. 
The successi\e kings exarcised a 
power of summoning, or not sum- 
tnoniii:.^ as they pleaded, acting al- 
ways on the priririple lliut the places 
should have such a population f,s 
entitled them to send members to 
parliaineut. As one borough decay- 
ed, and another arose, the one was 
abolished, and the other invested 
with the right of returning members. 
The House of ('ommous did not al- 
ways consist of the same number, 
nothing preventing the executive 
IVom varying the numbers, but the 
Act of Union, lu tlie seventeenth 
century, the Crown had ceased to 
call upon seven ty-t wo boroughs, 
thirty-six of which, after the Resto- 
ration, petitioned for their frau- 
chines, which were granted; the 
ether tliirty-eix remained disfran- 
chised.** 

His nlan was this, thirty-six de- 
cayed boroughs, each sending two 
naeinbers, should no longer elect, 
and that in their room the different 
counties and the metropolis should 
elect aeventy-two members, as a yust 
^counterpoise between county and 


borough represenutivos, without in- 
ert^asing the number of the members. 
Copyholders should vote as well as 
freeholders for countit b. On other 
boroughs in the lajvsc of time becom- 
ing decayed, the reduction to a cer- 
tain number of houses being the 
criterion of the decay, the members 
w'ere to bo transferred to populous 
places furnishing no members. But 
all compulsion in both instances 
was to be avoided, and no old bo- 
rough was to be disfranc hised, or 
new place authorized to elec?t, but 
with its own spontaneous a;)plica- 
tion. But boroughs being, in many 
cases, a species of valuable inheii- 
tance and private property, and as 
the voluntaty surrender of their 
rights was not to be expected with- 
out a eompeusaliou, the establish- 
inenl of a fund was proposed for 
the purpose of purchasing those 
franc hisep. 

“ The value of tViis plan,” said 
Pitt, “ IB, that while it recognises the 
nuiurul necessity for change as time 
reejuires, it prevents that cdiange 
fiorit bedng rash, violent, or hurtful 
to p 2 i vate ju'operty. I’he prov isious 
of the? act were to bv> brought into 
pra<‘ti(‘e, not till tin y were called 
for by ibc^ necessity of the times. 
But n clear and permanent rule for 
ioiprov ement in the I'epreseulaiion 
was established, applicable? to all 
times, but giving no countenance to 
chimericHl scberne.s of reform. The 
puj'pose erf the whole being to pro- 
vide for the repairs of the constitu- 
tion without deranging its piinciples, 
and forming between the represen- 
tatives and the represented that 
bond of sympathy, which, aa far as 
human foresight could extend, was 
the be^t security fur rendering the 
cousiitutiou immortal.” The motion, 
after a long debate, was negatived 
by -48 to 174. Pitt has been charg- 
ed by later theorists with insiDceriiy 
on this subject. But the charge is 
alien to the whole character of his 
public life. No minister that Eng- 
land ever saw, was more frank, 
broad, and unhesitating, in his pub- 
lic objects. Even his just reJiancd 
on hia great abilities rendered the 
cautious and timid proceedings of 
others unnecessary to his govern, 
ttient. The distinction between hla 
plan and that which has followed, ia 
perfectly clear. The instant extinc- 
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tion of tlic boroughs— tliclr compiil- 
Bory extinction; iho absence of all 
compensation, even where the rights 
had already been recognised in the 
form of properly ; and above all, the 
throwing the representation into the 
hands of the ten-pound voters; 
place the two plans as far from each 
in principle and practice, as reform 
from revolution. ** 

A plan of still higher importance, 
and sanctiyiied by success, was the 
estabjisbment of the Financial Sys- 
tem. On this topic eo much has 
been talked and so little understood, 
that some slight detail may be ad- 
Tatitageously "given. 

In the early limes of England, the 
public debts were regarded as the 
ersonal debts of ibe king. The 
ing frequently borrowed money 
for public purposes upon hia private 
credit, from both foreigners and sul>- 
jects. This plan often reduced the 
monarch to extraordinary diincul- 
ties. Henry III, Edward HI, and 
Henry V. pawned their royal jewels, 
and even the crown. Some of 
Henry Hi.’s debts were discharged 
by Parliament, the first infilance of 
such a payment, llichard II. had 
nttenipted to rai^e L.CO,on(» upon ae- 
cnrily ol Parliament, hut the attempt 
tailed. In the j^ubbetpient reigns 
money was obtained by the king on 
suhsiilie*? l ranted by Parliament, 
wbi{‘h muhcy wms repaid when the 
eub'-idif'^: liad come in. The system 
of funding, the most curious and for- 
tunate invention in the whole hibtory 
of money, U probably due to the 
lialian repuhlicb ; tho«e lillle centres 
where ability and coin- 

l/iiied, threw’ out many of the 
most important iiglits of modern 
civili'^atioii. The loan of money on 
national credit, r(*c<igni«-ed by a 
transferable sign entillihg the holder 
to a certain inicicsi, w as common on 
the Oonlirient before it was adopted 
in the great future cotjntry of com- 
merce. But the new and extraordi- 
nary excitement given to England 
by the full acknow ledgment of civil 
rights, and the ascendency of pro- 
testantism in 1C88, made the nation 
eager to avail itself of all continental 
advantages. The first shape of stock 
in this countryi was in annuities 
granted for lives, or for a certain 
number of years. But the applica- 
bility of the principle on a more 
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extensive rcale was soon obvious, 
and on the advance of additional 
sums by the stockholders, the annui- 
ties ivere made perpetual, for the 
first time, in l()9a. This change 
produced, of course, a corresponding^ 
change in the source from which the 
interest was paid, and the taxes, ori- 
ginally raised only for the time, were 
now made perpetual. Still the 
method was comparatively rude. 
An account was kept of each suc- 
cessive loan, and of the taxes raised 
for iho payment of its interest ; and 
wdien the product of those taxes was 
found to give a surplus, that surplus 
was applied, in general, to diminish- 
ing the principal of the particular 
loan. But this contrivance became 
at length too complicated, in conse- 
quence of the number of accounts 
produced by the various loans ; and 
in the reign of (icorge I. the whole 
w'cre combined into three, called the 
aggregate fund, the general fund, 
and llie .South .^ea fund. The cele- 
brated Walpole, a man who bore a 
stronger resemblance to Pill, in his 
boldness, financial talent, command 
of the House, and permanency ot 
power, than any subHefjuent miriis- 
tei, was the author of this measure, 
and the last act of his adininiB- 
tratloiK !n !7M>, was to bring in the 
crowning ]»rincip!e of tl»e linking 
fund. This mentorahle fund was to 
be formed of the surplusage of the 
other three, after satisfying every 
demand upon them ; and its title was 
derived from its purpose of ^‘sink- 
ing,” or di«!chargirig, the principal of 
the national debt incurred before the 
ilJith of December, 1 7 Hi, W alpole's 
sagacity saw the temptation wJiich 
this fund would Itold out to his suc- 
cessors, and he laboured to impresH 
upon the i^giKlatuie the necessity 
for jneserving it inviolable, la tlic 
act of I71() it was dtularcd, that 
** the ftind was to be appropriated 
to no otlicr use, intent, or purpose, 
whatever. ” The words were repeat- 
ed in the act of 1718, and wtio made 
a feature of the king’ei speech in suc- 
cessive, sessions. 

But the temper of England, dis- 
turbed by Jacobite machinations, 
and hut ill reconciled to the eba- 
racters of the first Georges, was not 
easily manageable. Taxes were a 
formidable test of popularityt and 
even Walpole himself, on his restora- 
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tion to the PremierBliip, was com- 
pelled to touch this sacred fund. 
From 17*28 to 1733, it was thus 
charged thrice with the interest, as 
it seems, raised for the service of the 
current year. This unfortunate re- 
source uas adopted with still less 
scruple by his successors; and on 
Pitt's taking olVice as head of the 
Treasury, he found the Sinking 
Fund existing only in name. The 
state of the national fmance wan ap- 
palling ; and, to know the whole 
power of the young minister's mind, 
we must sec the fortitude and intel- 
ligence with which he prepared to 
encounter difhcullies that must have 
overwlielmed any other financier of 
Europe, lie found the national debt 
241 millions! — no provision what- 
ever in existence for the dirniriutTon 
of a sum unparalleled in history, and 
which to the general apprehension 
menaced national hankruptcy — the 
entire produce of the ]ierniaiient 
taxes unable to pay the mere interest 
of tlu* debt, and the fixed charges on 
l)ie revenue — and for the expenses 
of the current year, nmouniing to 
millions, nothing hut the precarious 
and inaderpiate resources of the malt 
and land taxes. The anxiety of 
Parliament liad been turned to this 
Mibj»H*t speedily after the close of the 
Ameiicnu \Var, and turned in vain. 
The “ Koport of tlie Commissioners 
of Public Accounts” wan big with 
feelings, almost of despair. “ The 
luitional debt, " said this remaikalile 
paper, “ is swelUul to a magnitude 
that reipiires the united efibrts of the 
nble.st beads, and tin! purt '-t hearts 
to suggest the pT(»pei’ aini eHVctual 
means of reduciioii. A ])lau must 
he formed for the reduction of this 
debt, and that without delay. !Now 
is the favrmralile. moment of pence. 
T!ic evil does not admit of ]M’ocTasti- 
natioii, ]mlliation, or expedients. It 
presses on, and must he met with 
force and firmness. AVhat rafi he 
done, the support of public credit, 
the preservation of national honour, 
and the justire duo to the public cre- 
ditor, demand 6>honhl he done. It 
vnist ho done, or serious conse- 
quences w'ill ensue.’* To this alarm- 
ing language was added Uie fear 
arising from the prevalent theories, 
of the extent to which the funding 
system could go, and no further; 
theories whose recollection is sUIl of 


use to show the ignorance of pre- 
sumption on such subjects, and the 
grave absurdities into which men, 
w*ho regard themselves as oracles in 
finance as well as government, may 
fall. But those abHirdities had a 
strong influence in depresbing the 
public mind ; and if the Minister had 
at tliat moment started back from ids 
task, and proposed a general bank- 
ruptcy ns the expedient, be would 
have been fully sanctioned by the 
wisdom of those scribbling philoso- 
phers. But there were other hazards 
still more repelling. The fall of the 
public credit threatened to follow 
the dibtruRt of the public mind. 
Europe was uneasy, and a new war 
must involve the nation in new loans, 
and more inextricable perplexities. 
Even the financial conditiou of Eng- 
land was felt to be a ground of in- 
solence, perhajis of aggression, on 
the pait of those foreign cabinets 
which had already so distinctly 
shown their hostile mind. The crisis 
was momentous; and knowing as 
we know the tremendous trial to 
which Europe was so soon to he ex- 
posed— the essential pressure upon 
the resources of England which that 
tiial required — the infinite impor- 
tance of England, first to sustainiiig 
the contest abroad, and next to con- 
bumnmiing tlM3 deliverance of Europe 
by national victory — we may, with- 
out fuperstiiion or verbiage, n*gard 
the time, the service, and the man, 
as equity prepared by a Providence 
that Im? Ko wondci fully, in times of 
the severest trial, preserved the cx- 
isteru e of the Protestant empire of 
England. 

Tile accumulation of the. national 
debt it'^elf is a cifrious instance of the 
rajiidity with which the incum- 
hrauces of a people increase, and the 
tardiness with wliich they are dimi- 
ni^h^'d. From the commencement 
of the funding system, which began 
soon after the Revolution, to 1C1)7, at 
the peace of Ryswic, the debt had 
grown to 21 niiiiions, a great stun, 
when wc recollect that llie annuities 
bad been made perpetual hut two 
years before, and that Exchequer 
hills were first used hut in lOfiC as a 
substitute for com during the re- 
coinage. Four years of peace re- 
duced this debt to 16^ millions, but 
the war of the Succession, which 
broke out in 1701, gave a formidable 
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increase to tlie debt, which, at its 
ciuse in 1713, amounted to no less 
than 54^ niillioiis. A lon^ interval 
followed up to 1710, in which .(but 
three years of war inlerveiiin^) the 
debt was reduced by 7t millions. 
\\’ar ai^ain raised it, and at the peace 
of Aix la-Chapelle in 174S, the debt 
was 78 luiliions. Three millions only 
of this had been discharged, when 
the Seven Years’ War (beginning in 
170.i and ending in 1702) swelled it 
to the amount ot i4(>.( millions. This 
W14S i\»du(*ed hy only 10^ millions 
when- the Ameiican war broke out 
in I77fi. The expenses of a war 
waged at such a distance were enor- 
mous, and w hen all thc^ debts incurred 
were funded, it w'as discovered in 
1780 that the national debt had risen 
to the appaliiiig sum of 249 millions, 
exclusive of two millions of loyalists’ 
debentures. 

This view' led to the startling con- 
clusion, that the nation must linaliy 
be bankrupt. Peace had been found 
signally iuell'ectual to diminish the 
expenses of war, 20f) millions of debt 
Jiaving been inc*urred in twenty-five 
j ears of tvar, w hile not cpiite twenty* 
lw<; ha<i been paid olf in forty. five 
years of peace. The next shock of 
war would, of com so, sw ell the debt, 
and probably in a iriucb more rapid 
proportion; the result must be the 
utter exhaustion of the empire. 

Pejha])s no public topic ever look 
a stronger, and more general, hold 
on the national mind. Financial pres- 
jects teemed on all sides ; and the 
Minister wjis asnailed with llieoiiea, 
propositions, and remedies innume- 
rable. Tlie problem was, to disco- 
ver some means ot more pow'erfully 
acting on tlie debt wUhout hazarding 
the national credit. Pitt, with niatch- 
less sagacity, adopted the idea of revi- 
ving the long.forgotten priuctple of 
the Fund established by Walpole; but 
reviving it with guards and correc- 
tions^ capable of rescuing it from that 
frequent alienation which had been 
its ruin. It was in these guards that 
the peculiarity and originality of his 
plan consisted. But he had the fur- 
ther merit of establishing the rule 
that, instead of the old fluctuation of 
the surplus, a permanent surplus of 
a million should always make a part 
of the year’s poduoe, and ^at this 
miliion should, und^ all dreum- 
atances, be inmiaUy applied at 
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compound interest to the extinction 
of the debt. 

Pitt had \iow found the lever, 
and it w^as left for his vigorous 
hand alone to lift the en«>rmous 
pressure of the public burdens. 
The power of the Sinking Fund is 
so vast, as to be almost dangerous. 
The original surplus, applicable to 
it by Walpole, had been iiideflnite 
and unequal ; but if it had amount- 
ed to Ktiily half a uiiilion a-year, and 
had been constantly employed In 
bringing iqx the three per cents at 
their uVual rate of seventy-five, it 
would, in the seventy years of its 
existence, from 1710 to 1780, the 
lime when it was adopted i»y Pitt, 
have redeemed no les.s than two 
hundred and forty.tw'o millions ; in 
fact, have extinguished the whole 
debt: or. supposing t)ic extreme 
case, that the three per ctmls bad 
been bought at par, it u*oiild iiave 
extinguished one hundred and fif- 
teen mil lions. 

On the 2!Hh of March, J78ij, a 
day which ought to i»e recorded iu 
the liistoiy ol ad finance, the Mini- 
ster brought forward his plan in a 
Bpeecli IV inch ielt the House in a 
state of tumultuous applause. As 
there are few tinngs more inte- 
resting (linin traits of ilie private 
habits of eminent men, an intimate 
associate of Pitt tells us — “ That, 
having passed the rnoining of this 
most important day in providing 
and examining tiie calculations and 
resolutions for the eveniitu:, he said 
that he would take a ivalk, to ar- 
range in his mind what was to be 
said in the House. His walk did 
not last above a quarter of an hour, 
W'hen he came back, and said that 
he believed he was prepared. Ho 
than dressed, and desired his din* 
ner to be sent up. But heating at 
the moment that bis sister, then 
living in the house with him, and a 
lady with her, were going to dine 
at the same early hour, he desired 
that their dinner might be sent up 
witii his, and that they might dine 
together. He passed nearly an hour 
with those ladies and several friends 
who c^led ill their way to die Hous^ 
talking with his usual liveUness aim 
gaiety, as if he bad uothtng on his 
mind. He then went immediately 
to the House of Commons, and 
made that elaborate and iir«eateiid» 
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«d speech, aa Fox called it^ without 
one omiHsion or error,’* . 

In this exlraordijiary penormance, 
alter a luiniiioiH display of 

the scute of liriihli iinuiice at the 
close of the war, and of the prOsSpects 
of the revenue since it liad come 
under his manai'eineut, he adverted 
to the renistiens operaiiou of the 
Sinking Fund. 

“ i shall be justified said he, 

in considering the revenue as 
hereafUT afiordifur a surplus of one 
million a-yesr. It uil) Jte proper 
now to consider what effect the (lis- 
]>osal of this uniuial sum will have. 
If this million he laid out, with its 
growing interest, it will amount to 
a very great sum in a period which 
is not long in the life of man, and 
but an hour in the existence of a 
nation ; in a pt»nod of twenty- eight 
years, the sum of a million unnuab 
ly improved at compound interest, 
would iuijoiiut to lour millions a- 
year at the supposed interest of 
five per cent, a sum W'hieh would 
redeem one liundred milHotis of 
three per cents.’* He pronounced 
wiToiigly upon the conduct of those 
adiniiiistrations which had dilapi- 
dated this fund, ** wliich siiould 
have been considered as most sa- 
cred/* His proposal to oh' iate the 
temptation was, to afipoiiit coutinis- 
sioncis to buy up stock <juartei)y 
W'ith this tnoiie)', by wddch means 
no great sum w'ould ever lie ready 
to lie seized on. By this )>urchase 
on every transfer day, it would be 
impossible to take tiie fund by 
stealth ; and, said Pitt, with, it must 
be Hcktiow'ledged, but too brief a 
foresight of the generation who were 
to follow him, “ A minister could 
not have the confidence to come to 
this House and desire the repeal 
of so benefic/nl a law% tending di- 
rectly to relieve tlie people from 
their burdens/* The national good- 
will never was given more largely 
to any measure. The bill passed 
both Houses without a dissentient 
Voice ; and, on tlie SOth of May, the 
King gave it tlie royal assent in 
person, a circumstance unusual in 
the course of a session, but evi* 
dently intended by the King as a 
mark of honour to the bill and its 
author. 

The Sinking Fund has been 
object of attack in our day» when 


every thing rational, honest, and 
English has been an object of 
attack, and when sarcasin and 
scribbling, pronouncing themselves 
htatesmauHhip and pliilusophy, have 
net lip their claims to be dictators 
of the national mind, liie first 
sneer was, “ Why are you to pay a 
debt with one hand, while you are 
borrowing with the other ? ’* But 
those o]>jectors did not condescend 
to listen to the language of its au- 
thor. Tne Sinking Fund was never 
expected to supply the immediate 
expenses of war. The contiarywas 
so much the case, that it was ap- 
pointed to be kept sacredly fioin all 
employment of the kind. It was 
intended to exist during war, that 
it might be ready to act with un- 
restricted power at the moment 
when war c*»'ased. The next sneer 
\va«, “ ^V'he|■e \n your compound 
interest to be created ? What can 
be had from a people exhausted by 
ivai 'f” The objectors here disre- 
garded liie natural tendency of man 
to airinss money, the growth of ca- 
pital, and the new uses for the pio- 
iitable exercise of money discover- 
ed by the industry and extending 
marts and communications of the 
empire. Another striking advan- 
tage of the fund was, that, by the 
system of constant purchase, the 
value of the slock w'as sustained in 
the market ; an effect which, though 
operating in some degree against 
the interests of the Fund, as an ex- 
tiijgutsher of the debt, yet operated 
with a totally countei balancing va- 
lue on the general credit of the na- 
tion. An objection of a contrary 
order was also made. The power 
of the fund was acknowledged, but 
pronounced to be so enormous, that 
it would, In a few years, by abo- 
lishing all the debt, deprive the 
public of all means of obtaining 
that most secure and easy investi- 
ture of money which it finds in 
the funds. Of this Inconvenience, 
or perhaps this evil, there could 
be no doubt; but this was pro- 
vided for by Pitt's observation, that^ 
when the Sinking Fund rose to four 
milliotis u-yeir, it should be sub- 
mitted to Parliament whether it 
should thenceforth be suffered to 
increase at oempeund Interest.** 

In tlie next year a quemion was 
disturbed wUcb has strong reirw. 
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spective interest at this moment; 
and which unhappily commenced 
those attacks by which Popery is 
already rendering itself master of 
the Constitution— the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts. The 
former had been passed in 
on the return of Charles, and while 
England was yet bleeding from the 
wounds of the rebellion and usur- 
pation raised by the various bodies 
of the l)ii?scnters from the Esta« 
bliahcd (■hiirch. By it no man 
was eligible into any corporation, 
who should not, witliin one year 
previous to such election, take the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
affording to the usage of the 
Church of England. The Test Act 
was for the protection of the State 
against Popery, and was passed in 
ll)7*2, when (Charles was notorious- 
ly charged with an intention to 
place Popery on the throne ; when 
he had, in fact, entered into a trea- 
ty with Louis XIV. for the esta- 
blishment of Popery in Enghuul 
(“Hose's Observations on Fox’s ll»s- 
tory”), and when James, the heir- 
presumptive, was a professed ! Pa- 
pist. Tiie act rc<jiiired that ei**ry 
person who accepted any civil ofbee, 
or a commission in the army or 
navy, shouhK v/Uhin six months 
after such acceptance, take the 
Eucharist ; in default of whicli, he 
should be incajnhle of hoidin" the 
o/lice or comrniHsiun, and be, liable 
to cei Lain penalii 's. 

Tiiose acts hatl been fnimed with 
the express intf-nr, not of -injuring 
any man in his of foniihig a 

rt'ii 'ious opinion ior liimself, but to 
prevent the < of that opinion 

against the well.h6ing {jf the State. 
<»t which the E^tubiislii'd Church 
Lad been declared by the (’onstito- 
tion to be a component part, emi- 
nently essential to the continuance 
of public liberty, whose former 
overthrow, effected hy those Dissent- 
ers, had been the forerunner of civil 
war and tyranny. Nothing could be 
more natural than that tiie .State 
should prevent disturbers on prin- 
ciple from having again the ])ower 
to destroy; and therefore the just 
precaution was adopted, of exclu- 
ding from the offices of the State 
those whose habits rendered them 
hostile to its continuance. The da* 
claration of the Lords and Com- 
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mons, at the time of the enactments* 
was as explicit as its justice was un- 
deniable. r* Our object,” said they, 
“ js, by withholding power from the 
enemies of the Established religion, 
to prevent the recurrence of those 
evils whicli we have so recently ex- 
perienced.” And the receiving of 
the Lord’s Supper according to the 
forms of the Church of England was 
considered the most secure evidence 
that tiie iiidiudiinl so receiving was 
a member of that Church ; it being 
proved, by facts of the most power- 
ful and melanclioly recollection, that 
to no other hands could Hituations of 
trust and authority be committed, 
without the hazard of new convul- 
sions. Those measures were felt to 
be so entirely consistent with ra- 
tional liberty, that when the Revolu- 
tion of ir>s8 had revised and re-es- 
tablished the Constitution, and when 
liiberty was acknowledged on the 
broadest principle, it was found /s« 
sential to letaln those ennetment*'. 
for the actual safejrunrd of liberty 
itself. This procedure had been 
frubsei/uently pronounced by the au- 
thority of philosophic law, as deci- 
dedly as by that of active legisla- 
lion, to be consistent, just, and ne- 
cessary. “ Thoj^e two act‘',” sa} s 
Hlackstone, in his (.h>iiimentaries, 
“ were tim hul varhs^ fM'ected to se- 
cure the I'^stubilshe.d Ciiurcli against 
peiil from nonconformiftts of all de- 
nominations — inhdels, Turk**, Jews, 
herrlics, Papists, and sectaries.” 
They fulfilled their purpose eriii- 
iienily in the trying time which so 
Hoon followed, and, in the face ot 
the perfidious government and Po- 
pish superstition of James, protect- 
ed the nntion.al religion until they 
righted the country. But, so con- 
sistent was their principle vviili the 
freedom of C'hristiuuity, that, among 
the first acts of the “ (Horious Re- 
volution/* and well it deserves the 
title, was the Act of Toleration, ex- 
timruiKliing all penalties for personal 
opinion, and thus abolishing, for 
the fust time in the bUtory of the 
human mind, all interference with 
the mind, and putting a legislative 
end to all religious persecution for 
ever ;— in the words of Blackstone^ 
“ a lihfirty to act as their 

consciences shall direct ihemy in the 
matter of religious worship*” 

That nations have a right to de« 
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fend their hiws and privileges as 
much na individuals have a light to 
defend their properties anfl peraoiis^ 
and that they have a corisecjiient 
right to exclude IVoni power any 
part of their own population which 
profc^ttrii's opinions hostile to estah- 
iJhhineiitH connected with ilic safety 
of the State, is as plain a in oposhion 
as can be oll’ertd to the understand- 
ing of man. No conceivable right 
can exist in the j>rofehsors oit any 
peculiar o]>ii]ion, csp^*cially where 
tltf* opinion is an innovations wlieie 
ilie piofchsors form a coinpaiaiively 
ruriall body, and t\licre t)ie opinion 
piactically threatens the existence 
of any valued and cbseniial institu- 
tion of the State, to claim tlio.^e of- 
fices by which the State is govern- 
ed, and by ultich, of cour.'c, its pio- 
gresR may be iciarded, or its exist- 
ence undone. No rif//// can thus be- 
long to two milliouH of sectaiies to 
pobsess those odlces by which four- 
t4eu millions of the Church of 
ICngland uphold their religion, and 
thiough it that Cyonstitution which 
iitey and their forefathers alike felt 
and feel to be inseparably dependent 
on their religion. All that any hold- 
er of a new opinion can rightfully 
claim of (loverninciil is, that no man 
shall iiitciierc with his couj^cieuce. 
To demand that he shall have the 
power of interfering with the con- 
sciences of others, by the claim of 
interfering with those ofliccs which 
guard the general liberty of con- 
science, along with all the other 
forms of liberty, is an extravagance 
reserved for the blind illumination 
of our ridiculous age. .The “ Act of 
Indemnity” was the first practical 
folly. It failed in all points. It nei- 
ther conciliated the sectaries, nor 
secured the Church. It was to haye 
eohened every asperity at once, to 
liave filled public life with a new 
flow of Christian liberality, to have 
opened the path to genius hitherto 
excluded, and to hare reinspired a 
boundless attachment to the old in- 
stitutions of the country. Its imme- 
diate operation was the direct re- 
verse of all. It rendered sectarian- 
ism hourly more bitter; it brought 
Uie disputes of the conventicle into 
ublic life ; and while it only exhi- 
ited on a larger scale die hereditary 
aversion of the Puritan for the no* 


bier exercises of taste and learning, 
it empowered him to bring his whole 
hereditary hostility into play against 
the Constitution. It is in this over- 
mastering spirit of hatred that tlie 
sectarian has looked out for auxi- 
liaries in every (juarter the most 
alien even to his religious profes- 
sions. Pretending to be religious 
beyond all that bear the name of 
Christian, Jie plunges into the most 
intimate confederacy with the Pa- 
pist, whom lie pronounces an idola- 
tur! He holds out the right liand 
of fellowbliip to the avowed infidel. 
The atheist is the man of his choice, 
if he can make him his accomplice. 
I'he char i table cloak that covers all 
the sins of all is taken from the ward- 
robe where it has hung sitice the 
days of ('rornvvell, and the grand re- 
conciling virtue is conspiracy. 

Pitt’s language on Beaufoy’s mo- 
tion fur the repeal of the I'est and 
Corporaiiou Acts should be remem- 
bered as the standard of Cnglisli rea- 
son. TheDissentcM'8 had exerted them- 
selves considerably at the general 
election in 1 784 on his side ; and the 
present motion ivas made, in some de- 
gree, in the hope of his Parliament- 
ary return of the service. He began 
his speech by a full acknowledgment 
of their exertions, but declared that, 
after the most mature consideration, 
he saw' nothing in the measure that 
could be an equivaleut for its mis- 
chief. The leading propositions of 
this fine digest of law and polity were 
— The motion was not an applica- 
tion to relieve a class of men from 
any odium, or from any religious re- 
straint, as the Dissenters were in 
possession of jarfcct toleration, per- 
fect freedom to Serve Heaven in the 
manner they Uiemselves preferred. 
There is a wide difference between 
the right to participate In offices of 
state and to enjoy liberty of con- 
science — offices of state being in- 
tended for tlie support of the esta- 
blished government, ouf/lit not to be 
placed in the hands of any persons who 
are not well affected to that govermnmt 
in all its essential parts. In every so- 
ciety there must be a restriction of 
tights. And in England the restriction 
is acknowledged by the demand of 
certain qualifications in individuals in 
a variety of instances. The present 
attempt of the Dissenters was to ac- 
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quire politieal power, but political 
power being a trufit for the hem Jit of 
ihi commnmfv, and not the right of 
any individual, might be witliholdeii 
from au}f anejmrt of the community, 
where the general interest rendered 
sui’h a limitation iiecewary. The 
Dissenters nii^ht disclaim any hos- 
tile intention towards the rhurdi, 
but it was only wise to look to human 
nature for the springs of human 
jKMion. The difterenco between the 
\ai ions sects of Dissenters were of 
the widest kind ; some might be to- 
lerant, but many pronounced the 
Church of England fit only to be abo- 
lished as a remnant of popery, while 
others, going further still, declared 
against till estuhli>hments; yet no 
measure that a<kniited one sect for 
its moderation could exclude an- 
other for its violence. It was the 
i\ntnrt of ail Hi‘cts to extend the in- 
lluence of their opinions, and if ihey 
liad power to introduce changes 
grounded on those opinions, sub- 
verting the political institutions 
which they <*orjceived to be iu error, 
7'iiat this subversion of what we be- 
lieved to be right, and ti»ey to he 
wrong, would be, to its extent, revo- 
lution, and, therefore, was to be met 
iu tiie first instance, and guarded 
against in every step, by every pos- 
sible barrier, 'fhat the Church and 
State were united prinrifths (f 
mutual e.xpeditnctj^ and by ludtf'KoluhU 
tits. That it therefore concerned 
tliose to whom the well being of the 
State intrusted, to take care that 
the Church was not rashly endan- 
gered, the ruin of which must en- 
dfinger the ruin of the State, That 
it was the tight of every legislature 
to establish sucii t^sts as should ap- 
pear to hi! most conducive to the 
public good. That there was no 
more reason for considering the ex- 
clusion of Dissenters from oliice as 
a disgrace or punishment, than any 
other rule which upheld our politi- 
cal government; just as no man 
was looked on as disgraced or pu- 
aisbed because he had not a vote for 
a city, a county, or a borougb.-^Ho 
concluded by saying, tliat he had 
much respect for the present race of 
Diflsenters, and admitted that their 
moderation entitled them to the pro- 
tection of Government; but protec- 
tion and power were different things. 


and neither law nor common sense 
could re()i]ire their being invested 
with powhr to break up the settled 
order of the State, and that they 
already possessed every prixilege 
cnmpatible with the Mtflu of the 
Civil and Ecclesiasncal Establish- 
ments.’* The House, not yet iiio- 
eulaUul witli the absurdities of poli- 
tical libtMalism and religious indif- 
ference, acknoivledged ilie force of 
a reasoning, whicli, to every mati of 
constitutional principles, was unan- 
swerable. . And the motion was re- 
jected by nearly two to one, 1 76 to 98, 
If we demanded a resistless proof 
of the administrative sagacity of 
PiU, it uiighi be found in his views 
of the evil resulting from the over- 
tiirow of the Test and Corporation 
Acts. During the whole long period, 
from tlieir enactment to the com- 
nienccMnent of this revolutionary 
sj{e, they preserved the (^^^onstitutiou 
from the inroad of infidels, sectaries, 
and republicans. But when the 
venom of French .lacobinism, the 
frigid afl'ectatiouH of fiermaii philo- 
sophy, and, more effectively than 
either, the Deism and Atheism of the 
modern school of political scribbling, 
had partially diseased the mind of 
the risinjj ireiieratiou, the repeal of 
tlioso ^'ts was loudly called for hy 
faction. The call was powerfully 
protested against by religious men 
and consistent politicians, as only 
preliminary to the ruin of the old 
institutions of the empire. In deh- 
Biice of the protest, the repeal was 
carried in 18*28, its fiist conse- 
quence was, as if a curse had been 
Instantly brought <iowii, the admis- 
sion of Papists into the Legislature ; 
a measure whicli England will yet 
weep in tears of blood, and in which 
at this hour she feels the cliains of 
Popish tyranny. All thenceforth was 
natural. The Papist hostility against 
England and her constitution was 
developed in that fatal Bill of mis- 
named and delusive lieforrn, which, 
throwing the representation from the 
bands of the responsible classes into 
those of the irrespousibie, giving to 
ignorance the rights that belong to 
knowledge, and to poverty the rights 
which can be safely exer^ by pro- 
perty alone, has aircauiy shaken the 
State to its foundations. We al- 
ready see the fruits off this con- 
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€*.€»Bfivioxi In tHe Rl>ao1ute tymnny of 
a, Poplnh fHCtion over tlie 
CJalvinet, In Its auecesslv^ overtlirow 
of Hln^llsli administrations; in its ac- 
tual falvrication ot a ^o v«3miut:;ut for 
Ireland ; iu its attempt t4> ruin those 
corporations and public l>ociie« wliic'li 
bad been formed for tlie ex^press pur- 
pose of hUHtaiuioi^ the I'c^tl^ion and 
intc^rcHts <if bl upland in iretdiid ; in 
its bitter y>f*rsoiial }>erseciitioii of the 
Irlsb clergy ; and iinaily, in op€*n 
demand to have the Ji^Htablishf^d 
<Jliureh in Ireland »lven into its 
power. * 

T«> what furtliCT vi** ws the inflamc^d 
bif^otry and furif»us arnbitb>n of this 
sect may Ittob, must be jml^ed of by 
wimt five sliort yearly li{i\e dom^. 
The repeal of tlie Test and C'oi po— 
ration Acts was tbt* death- bli>vv «>f 
t>ie 0«in«tituti*#ri ; and on its ^rave 

may b«* written, Thtr^re lit* the 

bfiberties of blnerlan<l, gained l>y 
illitstiious sfrier ificesy su'-tatiK-d b^” 
vi^ilant-e and \irtue, and li>st at 

length b^' ^iddy concc^HHion, wealv 

eonfiden#*e» and ilie bound less folly 
of believiiti^ thitt l->iH«tfMiters could Ije 
safe |rviar<iians of the bistabliHhc^d 
C^hurcb. l^apists of Protestaiitiam, 
and Itepiiblicans of JVlonarcby.’^ 

The debates on tlie lleir-appa- 
rent's in April aii<l >Iay 17i^7 ; 

tlie liiipeaeliment of of 

whicli the six articles were |>repar€>d 
by 15urhe on the t^J^tli of April, and 
tlie |a[en4*ral measure was carried on 
the thli of Alay, by 1 7^> t€i Sf> ; and 
tlie del»ates on tlie Itegency in I>c%- 
ceuiber were the chief public- 

transactioTis of tliis peiiod. In them 
all. the Alinister distinguished liim- 
aeif by the aoundnesa of liia view's 
and the dignity of his principles. 
AA'litle tlie admirers of eat abilities 
will reprret tliat, on the first of those 
topics, Kox pledged himself before 
the House and the nation to tlie 
non-existence of a marriasre between 
the Prince and Airs Pit^herbert. a 

Roman CJatliolic, a pledf^e wbicli 

in the moat decisive decree involved 
his honour; and that in the last he 
claimed a riifM Tor the Prince to 
hold the Rearency, indepc^udeutly of 
the cboioe of the I^ords and Ootn- 
ixioiia,-~a right fu whlc-.h this liead- 
long partisaiii eciualiy abandoned 
the boasted principles of the V^hlg* 
oreed^ and exhibited his readiness 
to abandon the Const! tuition* Pitt 
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on tbe subject seems the actual 
work of infatuation. No man was 
more eager for power. lie must, 
like all other men, Imre been aware 
of the ativautages which a Aliuistiy 
in possession would have over a 
WiiiUtry broken up and in exclu- 
sion, even in the event of the King’s 
recuYiMy. Ilut all was in vain, liis 
coniiiion sense seemed to have 
failed him> and he continued tam- 
pering wiili fortune, trying, debat- 
ing. and opposing, until, on the L*4th 
of F<?biuaiy, he was astounded by 
the intidligeiice that the King had 
sent for Put, that the Iloyal health 
was restored, and the (ioverunient 
«>f his great rival restored along 
nitli it more firmly than ever- 
But if this strange hesitation were 
disaslious for Fox, it was perhaps 
of the most fortunate ouler . for 
England. What might be the eftect 
on tbe feelings of tlie King, if, ou 
his first feeble recovery from bis 
disorder, be bad found the Govern- 
ment of the man who was more 
than his Mini^tc*r — liis friend — sub- 
1 cited; and the (ioveriiinent of the 
man who Jiad been for so many 
%t‘ars more than the opponent of his 
C miiciis — his personal object of 
im^nace and hostility, paramount, 
may be not difiu’uit to conjecture. 
There is every probability that his 
disease would ha\ e been inflamed by 
the shock, and his temporary aher<- 
ration have been deepened into final 
Joss of understanding, in (hat case, 
what ifPi.sC have been the lot of Utc 
Empire with the leader of the rubble 
at the. head of Government, with 
the Prince helples.<) in his hand, 
with the fickleness of party turned 
on the sole po.ssessKm and retention 
of power, with all willing to make 
any of those breaches in the Consti- 
tution, through which they might 
enter with facility in all future time, 
with the whole pauperism and ple- 
beianisin of politics hurrying on to 
the banquet, — and all this within 
twelve months of tbe French Revo- 
lution ! 

The great events which charac- 
terised the history of Europe from 
the year 1789 to the close of 
tbe Revolutionary catastrophe, 
are still so familiar to our me- 
mories, that it would be idle to 
enter into their detail. But the 
principles of the general overthrow 


boar so direct a resemblance to the 
principles which are now afloat 
among ourselves, that we must dread 
a similar progress leading to a simi- 
lar catastrophe. The French Revo- 
lution began with a demand for the 
reform of the National Church. The 
demand had been made fifty years 
before, but it was in the shape of 
gentle regret at consjticuous erroiv, 
uud a ])hilosuphic hope of gradual 
puriiU^.atiou. This was tbe language 
of treachery rendered pru<ieut by 
fear. But the language beeame 
rapidly loiider. Pers<r.ial stigmas 
were followed by getieial libel, and 
the (*liurch of France was gradually 
brought before the public evens the 
customary object of sarca.sin and 
scorn. The next step in the process 
was to iiold it up as the object of 
plunder. The pretence of reform 
W'as cast aside, and the declared 
determination was robbery. If the 
cry for change had proceeded from 
men of virtue, justly indignant at 
the relaxation of <‘)erica] morals, or 
from men of religion, honestly de- 
sirous of seeing the Established 
C'liurch of their country rendered 
worthy of Christianity, the desire 
for thi» revision might he not simply 
jii^itiliable, but patriotic, safe, and 
profitable. But who were the puri- 
fiers? S'otoriously a junta of the 
most profligate, profani^ and incen- 
diary names of France. Who were 
tbe y:P!i\ots wdiose blood boiled in 
their veins at the injured majesty 
of religion, but a race of scoffers at 
nil religion, avowed and ostcotatiouB 
infidels, libertines, and atheists? 
Who were the chief mourners in 
that procession in which they sum- 
moned the rising generation of 
Fran re to weep over the grave of 
pu!>li(‘ rnoiais strangled by a power- 
ful and corrupt establishment ? Vol- 
taire, D’Alembert, Diderot, Uaynal, 
and the crowd of inferior panders 
to public vice, who solicited a share 
in their fame by rivalling them ia 
their malignity. 

It will be fairly conceived that 
wv? are no defenders of the views of 
religion adopted by Popery, but it 
would be a burlesque upon all rea- 
son to suppose tliat tbe Church re- 
formers of France bad any other 
object than subversion of tbe Throne 
in subversion of the Church, coupled 
with a fierce determinaiion to ruin 
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the establishment as a preHmiuarj 
to the ruin of the only religion they 
kaew. They noi;r proceeded syste* 
inatically* The patriot orators were 
first aggrieved, not by the forms and 
doctribes, nor even by the property 
and pompra of the establishment, but 
by the injuries of the minor clergy. 
The condition of the village curates, 
the “ working clergy,” went to their 
souls, they reprobated the “ intole- 
rable partiality” which condcoiued 
the true labourer in tbe vine} ard to 
a paltry pittance, while his diocesan 
was clothed in purple and fine linen. 
When this display of sensibility had 
produced its effect in enlisting the 
sympathies of that vast multitude 
who are born to follow every public 
absurdity which adopts the common- 
places of romance, the political 
power of the Church became the 
object. The orators of the Palais- 
Uoyal felt all their notions of pro- 
priety offended by the sight of 
Churchmen connected with the 
Monarchy. What was become of 
the bimpiicity of the primitive 
('hiirch when all was purity and po- 
verty ? What could be more aflHcting 
to the true friends of religion than 
to see ('hurchmen running tHe ha- 
zftrd of the great corruptor, wealth, 
ur bearing those titles of l^ouour, 
and offices of public distinction, 
which savoured so fatally of the 
spirit of the world ? Where was the 
age of the apostles ? 

‘ France is a theatrical country, and 
a high-sounding sentiment there 
captivates all ears. The sound was 
national, and no man stopped to 
consider from what lips it came. 
What low perfidy, what foul licen- 
tiousness, what inveterate corrup- 
tion of heart and head were wrap- 
ped in the stage dresses which those 
actors of the revolutionary drama 
had put on for the hour. When the 
populace were tnBamed by this op- 
peal to their religious delicacy until 
th^ thirsted for the blood of the 
unfortunate, then the true develope- 
inent of the system came. The 


Church must be reformed, was no 
longer the cry. The impurities of 
the Church were no longer tbe pre- 
text. The Church must tall, was the 
cry. The last coin of the Church 
must be confiscated, was the prin- 
ciple of the rebel Legislature. Hypo- 
crisy bad done its work, it was re- 
quired no longer. Legislation threw 
off its mask, and stalked forth as 
rapiae. As if the human character 
had been suddenly changed, the 
philosophers, orators, patriots, and 
purists of the land, exhibitea one 
ruthless gang of revolters, assassins, 
incendiaries, and robbers ; or rather 
as if some upburst from tbe dun- 
geons of darkness and evil had sent 
forth their spirits to revel for a 
season on the face of earth, and 
supersede the form and feelings of 
man —all was one scene of furious 
struggle, bloody revenge, frantic 
laughter, hideous voluptuousness, 
and reckless spoliation. The jfirst 
act of the National Assembly was the 
seizure of the whole property of the 
Church. Whatever might be the 
unscriptural errors of the French 
Kstablishinent, the property was 
utUless. That Church might have 
eserved the heaviest vengeance for 
its doctrines, but those doctrines 
w^ere not impugned by the new illu- 
iniaatora of France. Its property 
was its crime in their eyes. They 
abated the nuisance by a general 
grasp at the whole corporate Income 
of the Church. The operation waa 
simple. It was completed in a 
single day, by a single debate. The 
motion was made, '' That all the 
revenues and possessions of the 
Church should become the property 
of the State.” If was carried with 
scarcely the form of deliberation. 
In 1789, and from that hour, the 
spirit of Revolution, torch in hand, 
went forth to lay the monarcliy, the 
nobility, and the whole proprietary 
of France in a bed of fiames, which 
was to be extinguished only In 
torrents of the blood of France and 
Europe. 


With all the raeral principles advocated by the admirable author of this 
series we entireljr ame ; but we dissent from bis opinion that it would have 
been better not to dissolve Parliament C. N. 
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TBB EVBN-SONO OF TUB STRA1I$. 

BY W. ARCHER BUTLER. 

Lo I couch’d within an odorous rale, where May 
Had smiled the tears of April into flowers, 

1 was alone in thought one sunny even : 

Mine eye was wandering in the cloudlets gray. 

Mass'd into wreaths above the golden bowers, 

Where slept the sun in the far western heaven. 

*I was alone, and watch'd the glittering threads. 

So deftly woven upon the purple woof 
By severing clouds, as parting into lines 

Of slender light, their broken brilliance spreads 
Thin floating fragments on the blue-arch'd roof. 

And each, a waving banner, streatiia and shineSk 

A mountain lay below the sun, its blue 

Veil'd in a robe of luminouH mist, and seeming 
To melt into the radiant skies above ; 

A broken turret near, and the rich hue 
Of failed sunlight through its window gleaming, 
Fainting to tremulous slumber on a grove. 

But Evening grew more pale. Her zoneless hair 
Wound in dim dusky tresses round the skies. 

And dews like heavenly lovcf, with unseen fall, 

Game showering. Insect forms swarm on the air, 

To da/vsle with their tanglin{r play mine eyes, 

That drooped and closed, --and oiys'lery bosomed all I 


Unsleeping thus — yet flicnynuigh/ awake.— 

Fancies came wooing me, and gently rose 
To the soft sistering music of a stream 

That pilgrimed by; and, as 1 list, they take 
A form, a being — surli as deep rep<i«e 
Begets — a reverie, almost a dream. 

1 heard, I reiAl the language of the waters — 

That low monotonous murmur of sweet sound. 

Unheard at noon, but creeping out at even ! 

That laiifiruage known but t<j the deliciite daughters 
Of Tethys, the bright Naiads. All around 
The thrilling tones gush forth to silent heaven. 

** We come,’* they sweetly sang, " we come from roving. 
The long still summer day, ’mid banks of flowers, 

Through meads of waving emerald, groves, and woods. 

Ours were delights: the lilies, mild and loving. 

Bent o’er us their o’erarching be)}s<-*tho8e bowers 
For fays hung floating on our bubbling floods. 

** We come — and whence ? At early mom we sprung. 

Like free-bom mountaineers, from rugged hills, 

Where bursts our rock-ribbed fountaio. We have iped 
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Through many a quiet vale, and there have aung 

. The murmuring deacant of the playful rilla, 

To thank the fur the sweet scent they shed ! 

Our sapphire floods were tinctured by the skies 
With their first burst of blushes, as we broke 
At morn upon a meadow. Not a voice 

Rose from the solemn earth as ruby dyes 
Swam like a ghtry round us, and awoke 
The trance of heaven, and bade the world rejoice. 

** £n wreath'd in mists, thh perfumed breath of morn. 
Our infancy of waters freshly bright 

Cleft the hush'd fields, warbling a matin wild ; 

Wliile beaming from the kindled heavens, and borne 
On clouds instinct with many-coioured light. 

The Spirit of Nature heard the strain, and smiled I 

Heaven's flushing East, its western wilds as pale 
As is the w‘an cheek of deserted love. 

Its cham;efol clouds, its changeless deeps of blue. 

Lay glass’d wiihin us when that misty veil 
Kvanid, disenshrouding held and grove. 

Left us, a mirror of each heavenly hue, 

" An echo of Heaven’s loveliest tints ! But lo ! 

The spell that bound us broke ; in foaming leap 
Our sheeted water's rut-h’d ; our silvery vest 

Of light o'erburig the cliffs, our gorgeous bower 
ArchM them at mid-fall, — till below the steep 
The maniac Maves sunk murmuring into rest. 

^*Now mourn’d one lobe stream down a dusky vale, 
Like Pashiuu wearied into dull Despair, 

The sole sad music, of that sunless spot; 

And prison'd troni the sunbeam and the gate 
By iMKiding crags above, all wildly bare, 

VVi; bluwiy crept where life and light was not. 

'• To greet us from that salvage home there came 
A Form, — ’tw'as not the Spirit of the Wild, 

But one more niorul, on whose wasted cheek 

Sorrow had wriueii death ; a child of Fame ^ 
Perchance, yet far less Fame's than Nature’s child. 
He loved the languid lapse of streams to seek. 


“ Some cherish'd wo, some treasur’d fond regret. 
Lay round his heart, and drew the gentlest tear 
That ever sanctified a pitying stream. 

Or crystalliz’d in lucent ceils Ws set 
By Naiads, in their wavy locks to wear 
As priceless jewel of celestial beam. 

“ The dirge of Nature is her Streams ! Their song 
Speaks a B<»ft music to man’s grief, and those 
Most love them who have loved all else In vain : 
We charmed that lone one as be paced along 
From the datk thraldom of bis dream of woes^ 
Hia sadness died before our sadder atralnj 





Once more amid tbo joyauneft of the ^itii» 

And Light, the Life of Kahire. wa have taurtt 
llie penalve mourner of onr marge to annle 
In ansarer to our smile of beams, and won ^ 

The venom from the poisoned heart, and wrought 
A spell to bless the wearied brain awhile ! 

** The imaged Sun floats proudly on our breast. 

JSver beside each waniierer, though there be 
Many to tread our path of turf and flowers ; 

A thousand sparkling orbs for one imprest 
On us, — for ours is the bright mimicry 
Of Nature, changing with her changeful hours. 

» ' 

And thus we have a world, a lovely world, 

A softened picture of the upper sphere 
Sunk in our crystal depths and glassy caves ; 

And every cloud beneath the heavens unfurled. 

And every siiadowy tint they wear, sleeps here. 

Here in this voiceless kingdom of the waves. 

" On to the ocean 1 ever, ever on! 

Our banded waters, litirrying to the deep. 

Lift to the winds a soug of wilder strife ; 

And white plumes glittering in to>inorrow*s sun. 

Shall crest our waves when starting out of sleep 
For the glad tumult of their ocean- life. 

On to the Ocean ! through the midnight chill. 

Beneath tlie glowing stars, by woodlands dim. 

A silvery wreath of beauty shall we twine. 

Thus may our course — ceaseless — unwearied still— 

Pure — blessing M it flows— aye shadow 'him 
Our sources who unlock’d with hand divine!'* 

The soft and golden Eve had glided through 
Her portals in the west, and night came round. 

The glamour ceased, and nothing met mine eye 
But waters, waters dyed in deepening blue*— 

Nothing mine ear, but a low bubbling sound. 

Mingled with mine — and the faint night* wind's— sigh. 
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^TUER 0*LEA1tV*S STStlMOH* 

Now know, ye nice flock of myeelf and friend Rock^ 

That have clone eucb good service with pike. and with gun, 

That, except in that catling to which yoU*rc sworn all in — 

There’s nothing like peijury under the Run! 

1 muHt tell you how letters have come from your hetters. 

Aunouncing your business in ParliamehVs dbnn ; 

And ’tis simply by breaking the oaths they're been taking-^ 

Ocli I there’s nothing like peijiiry under the RUn ! 

Now be ready for plaee^ and wash all your faces. 

And put on clone shirt 9 --that is, you that have one; 

For ye see a great pquiic is made of ()*I)wyer — 

Cell ! there’s notMiig like peijiiry under the sun! 

’Twixt this and December there shall not one member 
Re Rent from green Eiin but loves the true “ fun,” 

And we'll soon burn the caxoris of heretic Saxoua— 

Oeh .* there’s nuthiDg like perjury under the sun ! 

But first they would bid you of Proleslania rid you. 

And the w’oik they’ve so nobly begun, 

And all the King’s cannon to sink in the Shannon— 

Och ! there’s nothing like perjury under the «nn ! 

And when the pike searrhea the pews of their churches, 

J)iin*t injure //u?' walls, they’ll bo pure as a nun, 

When Kprii kled with water, just after the? slaughter— 

Oi h ! there’s riotbing like perjury under tjie sun ! 

Knee-deep” in the flood of “ an't)rangenjaij’« blood,” 

And to spate rieillier father, wife, molhe^ nor son. 

Is the oath, by this token, must never be broken. 

All else is good perjury under the sun. 

We’ll have no Lord-lientt^nants — nor Admiral's prnnaxitB 
A-»weepiiig our (^liaij!i**l— <*ur roits's they shall slmn; 

For O’Clonuell’s now King, boys, and we’ll h^iye r u rifling, boys— 

Dell I there’s nothing like peijury undef the sun! 
lie’ll bum all the Bible s rnnul Dws of libels 
And treason, end Sludl shall the Parliament stun, 

And good l^i^l^ tUynder shall roar for Church plunder— 

Oeh, there’s n<»lWiig like p)eijur 3 ' under the sun! 

Let /Eueas M’Doftfiell be bang’d by O’ConrielJ, 

And after the inass, bot's, will some of 3 'e run, 

For then you’re all ho!\% and stiek raiKc r Crol)' — 

Oeh! there’s naih^ng like perjufy under the sun. 

Oh ! We Want no repaling just now — ’tis plain-sailing, 
mSiiice Erin the victety o’ei I^a^land h is woit^; • 

Viw ’tis England no logger is st<juier and stronger — 

HMy theri^s notlung nko perjury under the ^ol 
^pTlRinger excisow and curs’d siiper^sors 
Shall veX us, for whUky shall flow hf the tun ; 

And they’ll hang us no further for iiinwcent n^Ttl^ll^r — 

Och, there’s uotliing like peijury undew the sun ! 

Then be off to tlie pjke, b^iys, be amreiiyhefl ypu atrike, boys, 

While the sky with Hus smoke of their iKUSses Is 4uV» 

And be sure disappearance fulfils law’s clearapce^ 

Och I there's liu thing like peijury under the eutf ! 

So be off to your glijry, nor fear Purgijory, ^ ' 

That fiink for a Tory; oefi ! inurlher mo pi|P|( ; 

And Til -freeze all the coal% ^^bys, ted Ifbt for yo^ sbwls!, 

Och! tbere’a nothing likfv perjury underjlhe sun! % ’v- 

Then jw* well your Priests, boys, or elsfe you’re but 
And thTbemp tifat’a to hang you shall neotr be'*Amf > " 

And tbO' White- boys null h)||{<lon wjijsli malSeS ©id’pwoittk-- 
Och. there's noiblug like peijufy’uii^r thi sunl . - 
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AN OLD HOUSE IN THE CIT^T. 


Antiqcity hath abundance of 
charity— she pleadetli for the mighty 
and the moan, the magnanimous and 
the contemptible. Touched by her 
influoDce, we gaze with reverence at 
the great Pyramid, and can look 
with interest at a gibbet — we vene- 
rate the dust of a sage, and linger 
even by the mummy of a lawyer. 
Placed in her circle, her host of 
shadows passing before us, we not 
only bow to poets and philosophers, 
but can nod and give a “good den” 
to usurers and pickpocKots. The 
veriest rascal, seen through ilic haze 
€>f centuries, becomes picturesque. 
'Who, for example, can see Guido 
Fawkes as he really moved and 
lived? Who can place before him- 
self the veritable Claude Du Val ? 
The vulgar cold-blooded conspirator 
is a fearful conjuration of romance, 
the highwayman a spriulrffy iibitted 
gcntleiiian — the daik lantern of the 
fanatic is lighted with a fiery star, 
the fiddle of the cut-purse bounds 
ID truth a most taking instrument. 
And why this delusion— why this 
charity towards the long departed V 
Is it not that we f^fel they arc no 
longer partakers of our slate of 
existence, but that they form a por- 
tion of that mystery, to the aitain- 
ment of which life is but the preface ? 
Is our homage that of ignorance to- 
wards intelligence ? Is it, that, feel- 
ing a tree of knowledge springs 
alike through every coffin, our pre- 
judices as to the peculiar earth are 
lost in speculatiop on Uie fruit ? U 
may, we feel, be apples of Paradise 
— it may be apples of the Dead Sea; 
but whale v«!r the produce, || can 
only grow from a dead man,/ and 
tlius the corpse of the pooreiift slave 
baa higher wisdom than a breathing 
Solomon. This, however, is inioro 
nerious— if you will, mqjre'" dull — 
than we intended. Only desirous 
of proving how time can plead for 
ey^ antiquity, how evil may be bHal- 
lowed by the consecrated gaiments 
of years, we break off ' our sermon. 
This we will say, such lovers are we 
of the real antique that we would 
not destroy a single twig from 
a upas-tree, if the, said tree bad 
flouriiihed for centuries— no, Jet pes- 


tilence drop from tbe brandies, if 
the branches were really and truly 
old. 

With such benevolent feelings 
have we many a time gazed at tlu^ 
mansion of Messieurs Cat and Con- 
dor-yes, with no less amiable emo- 
tions have we beheld their “ Oltl 
House in the City.” We never asked 
our friend'Ts hut have little doubt 
that the walls were built of tbe firhr 
bricks imported by the Karl <tf 
Arundel — to our eyes more valuable 
than the bricks of Babylon — wiit 
with far deeper, far mure recuiidiu^ 
mysteries. Slany a time, our back 
supported by an opposite door, with 
upturned looks and folded arms, 
have we contemplated the external 
features of that “ old house.” Yet 
ere wv, narrate our wayward mu- 
sings, it is right we give prett'dence 
to the opinions of “ sage, gravi* 
men,” of “ great ones of the city.” 
We will inflict on the reader but two 
or three examples. 

“ Pray, sir (I am strange to busi- 
ness), wiial may be the character of 
the firm of Messrs Cal and C^mdor ? ” 
This (fiestiou has a thousand times 
been put by a thousand different 
querists : the answer has ever been, 
“ An Old Mouse in the City.” Such 
the words, but conveyed in no Jcks 
than a thfiusand different tones: 
some replying in a note of explosive 
surprise, some with a pitying sneer 
at the i Oiler rogator, some with a 
chuckle at his boorish ignorance, 
some with deep solemnity, taking 
espq^'ial care to dwell upon the 
« old.** 

Helving produced the gravest tes- 
timony as to the awtiquity of the 
bouse, we may now venture to add 
our evidence to that of serious 
matter-of-fact witnesses. We have 
in many a reverie read the walls of 
the house— we have dived into their 
mysteries — w'e have deciphered 
their hierographs, and, rapt by our 
discoveries, We have lost sight of 
the bricks; as, in reading Homer or 
Shakspeare, we are wholly oblivious 
of the printer and the papermaker. 
Thus our “ House^’oliaa al Umea 
seemed to us built up wf human 
ohnes, a mansiou coapfKMwd of the 
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spoils of the churchyard. We have 
seen the pitbleHS joiiitsiof the old 
and the young — we haveveheld the 
akuil of the widow and the orphan 
cemented in one compact mass— > 
and still the walls grew higher and 
higher, as new matetiHls fell into the 
hands of the builders — and every 
bone bad iis legend, every skull its 
curious history. 

Anthony Cat — merry, simple- 
minded man ! — whilst seated 4n his 
leather-bottomed cba:r, conning bis 
daily ten hours* task, nev^tr dreamed 
of out of>door opinions. He knew 
the walls of the old house were in 
good condition, for they had been 
surveyed ; but for any types or texts 
to be found in them, be no more 
thought of such superstition than 
the lly in a painted paper cage 
thinks of the daubing of its prison. 
Aiitlmny Cat professed himself a 
l'hri>tiau, and proved liiuiself a man 
of business. For ourselves we care 
not so much (or prole.ssious as for 
deeds ; iliereforl^, waving what An- 
thony said, we may state W'hat he 
seemed— for in mind he may have 
been an infidel, but in practice he 
was (in pounds, shillings and pence) 
a true believer. Anthony owed his 
first advance in life to his iiuiiianity. 
In the first American War^, though 
he only held a situation pai taking 
of the errand-boy and the junior 
clerk, he was at once a philanthro- 
pist and an admirer of his master's 
daughter. Being on principle averse 
to the war, he conceived that, by 
lessening the resources of hia coun- 
try, he might best accelerate the 
advent of peace— to which end, 
whenever despatched for stamped 
sheets, he six times out of ten sup- 
plied the ofTice from his own garret, 
putting the purchasc-inoney in his 
own pocket. How, it will be asked, 
was the cheat effected ? By the un- 
assisted genius of the simple An- 
thony, who, to while away the 
dreariness of his leisure, would cut 
the stamps from old extinct bonds, 
and with the roost praiseworthy 
dexterity, with a nice Ingenuity 
worthy a Chinese, would let tltero 
into i^aiiL parchineat. ^ This was 
the way to thrive;** and Anthony 
had the double satiafaetioii of assisu 
ing the cause of national peace and 
kidividoal profit. This la a tratb, a 
truth without one Otread of ficthtn. 


In time Anthony became the second 
elerk— still his heart grew bigger, 
still bis purse dilated. However, a 
proposal for his fair young mistress 
was met by the indignation of her 
father, and Anthony was about to 
be diticarded, when an accidental 
discovery of a false stamp procured 
him another interesting interview 
with his master. The old gentleman 
W’'as full of virtuous indignation, and 
talked of hanging. Anthony fell 
upon his knees, and, to the hjorror 
of the elderly lawyer, confessed a 
long catalogue of forgeries; •nay 
more, avowed himself ready to pub- 
lish to the world the name of every 
client whose property had been 
placed in jeopardy by a spurious 
stamp. Of course the master gave 
ijuiUs, ink, and paper to the penitent 
tor the purposes of justice V Not so ; 
the lawyer was a discreet man — 
were the iniquity of his clerk made 
known, his business, bis connexion 
was gone ! Anthony rightly inter- 
preted the silence ot his master, and 
again and again proposed to make 
“ a clean breast.** The good mau 
got up a visible shudder at what he 
termed the consecjiieuces of a pro- 
secution — he could not sec an old, 
though worthless servant, hanged ! 
Will it be believed by the modest 
reader? The instant Anthony wan 
assured that his master would not 
cotihign him to the gallows, he again 
prayed that he might take '"his 
daughter to the church. The master 
paused at the request; but at lengtb, 
wisely thinking that tbe beat way to 
stop the mouth of his clerk would 
be to give him a wife, he consented 
to the match. This auspicious be- 
ginning was fallowed by “ thick 
coming*’ fiucee5seB,and,in the course 
of a few years, behold Anthony Cat 
partner of An Old House in the 
City.” He looked w'orthy of his 
prosperity — ^his face iji^as ever in a 
glow of satisfaction, bis voice rung 
like glass, and be would rub his 
hands with an air that told you they 
were as pure as his own pounce. 
And yet no roan had a ftterner eye 
to the inevitable decencies** of 
life. Though ho was^ outwardly 
sroiling, meek, and gEScious, he had 
in his way of business a heart more 
Roman. Little knew they of 
the interior of Anthony Cat who 
judged him by his short laugh, his 
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vPDprfiMi* jest, or liis one ballad at rienre can blunt to It, cannot clearly 
the club — nay, they who paused at divine the inystery— we can only 
hi.s Hoxton Villa, garnished wdth speculate, o Look at those piled 
potted myrtles and geraniums, and rows of japanned boxes. We think 
saw the owner pacing his lawn with much of the eril, a great portion of 
a pink *twixt his fingers brushing his the malaria issues thence — there are 
nose, did him wrong if they con- the deeds of the dying, the dead, 
founded him wdth the same Cat and but wo will iiot'increase the 


settin? a suit in his “ Old House in 
tlio City,” or following it out at 
Westminster. 

Augustus Condor, the second 
partni'r, seemed expressly sent into 
the world to do tw'o things, to keep 
accounts and eat a dinner. He 
accomplished the double purpose of 
his being with surpassing ability. 
No man had greater powers of cal- 
culation and digestion. His moral 
lining was, wo are convinced, com- 
posed of a ready reckoner and a 
cookery book. Place him before the 
cedars of Lebanon, and hU first 
thought would be to catculalo the 
height c^nd girth of every cedar-tree, 
and next its market piice. Fix 
him on t!ie shores of the Canges, 
and his fir-it enquiry would be if 
turtle swarmed there? and (UuMbm 
knew himself, and so knowing, left 
the dillicul^ies of consultation to bis 
more mcr« ui ial partner. Oat looked 
to the pockets of the li<iu«e, ami 
Corirlov to the l)elly. 

H ivir.g introduce!! tlie reader to 
the two pTr*ncrs, we will now I'lke 
him into tlicir oliice. So, being 
entered, one gentle question, dis- 
passionate reader, i VVo f,uppose it 
to bo t)n» first lime our friend has 
enterrd tie' office of n lawyer.) Does 
nothin/ nc v and strange ^l^ike upon 
your lie there no ** odours” 

here? Ho you f/»cl assured that 
are no subtle particles dying 
about yon, no peruliar emanations? 
Do you not yearn and gasp for the 
sweet air of even a London street? 
Does not your heart sink, and your 
lips purt in sickness? Has nothing 
fatal to your genial everyday flow of 
blood entered your system? Your 
finger to your pulse^now, as there 
is ail Immortal soul in truth, are you 
the same man you were ere you 
crossed the threshold? No; for you 
are not made of oak or quartz*— you 
share the coaiinon attributes of our 
common nature, and you are a 
changed man. You ask why is this ? 
W'ti who have felt the InOuence of 
the fjntius /r/— w^e whom no expe- 


nuiTiher of the parties, though we 
sacrifice alliteration. Surely with- 
in all those tombs all cannot be 
sound— no, there is tlie decay of 
truth, the rottenness of falNchood. 
Though some may bo wholesome- 
ly embalmed ^ilh honest ink 
and wax, all do not “ smell sw'eet, 
and blossom in the pounce.** 
Ttience rise the vapours, thence the 
noxious exhalations. And hark ! 
Hear ye no sounds? A voice of 
wailing and misery, a sobbing, » 
groaning, as from a crucified spiiit ? 
thoiifrh the notes are fine, an ear un- 
sophisticated may catch them. From 
whence, you ask, tins' aniriiish ? from 
whence this rending lutnentatioii ? 
WV an«'Wer, froirf poor coriinioti 
seriHC locked up, eyved, disfigured, 
rnckf'd by a thousand reenioN, soino 
called ^^he^eas, some Nolwithslaiid- 
in/, some Aforesaid, and some with 
nnmi'4 of gibberish, countiii/ morn 
H>lhibleH than the Spaniard. Lveii 
ai the dainty spirit Asi* ! w.an impii- 
seined in the pine by .Sycorax, that 
“ blu»» eyed haj/,’* so is ponr common 
Rf'nse captive to an iiureleiuing bel- 
dam. And, reader, did you everseo 
the thonihscrew or the steel bofit? 
You have ; and your cheek lias 
wrinkled, and your heart fallen as 
you /azed on tin s,* inventions «*f the 
d"\il, and thought of the blackened 
fi» sli, the spurting blood, the crack- 
ing bone and broken marrow of the 
victim? Well, screw and boots may 
be made from the skins of iiiofl'cn- 
sive sheep; from rags cast from a 
beggar, and— but we must pause. 
VVe'liave given loose to a morbid 
imagination. Wc have (it is our 
failing) been dreaming a day-dream, 
in which have mingled all kinds of 
monstrous horrors, whilst indeed we 
were comfortably seated in tb© 
office of Messrs Cat and Condor. 
We have taken a journey to a den of 
guilt and misery, while our feet re^ 
posed on the matting of **aa old 
bouso In the City.” u is fortunate 
we are awake, or we know not bow 
basely wc might bavo mi»ro[iroaettted 
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that youncrpale faced aandy* haired 
rleik, with a very white^hiit-collar. 
WJio known how we iniJUit have ty* 
pitied the reRpectahle partnora them* 
selves, the worthy Cat and Condor, 
those solid pillars of the ** old huus^o 
in the City/' We have now to dU- 
iniBs from the mind of our compa- 
nion all that we have said ; we are 
not justified in attemptinf; to shake 
the nerves of any man^ therefore the 
reader may as frecpieutly as he 
pleases defy the atmosphere of an 
attorney’s oihee ; for oui part, being 
naturally delicate, we*]ove sweet air, 
and respect our health. 

Very sorry, very sorry, indeed ; 
hut, sir, money is money, and people 
are so diil'iculu” 

l or the wisdom enshrined in these 
words, the reader is indebted to Mr 
t^it, who, with one of bis blandest 
smiles, his eyes twinkling through 
iiis spectacles, his body gently in- 
clined, and tiie lip of each thumb 
and finger nicely tmichiiig the tip of 
its brother, OKsured a client that 
money was money, and, to give Cat 
Ills due, he was capable of liu better 
definition. Vo his client, however, 
money was libeiiy, peace, of mind, 
every thing; he bit his lip, his eyes 
glared, and it was with some rffort 
that with apparent coinput^ure the 
«ti anger asked, “ When may 1 have 
tin* money V” 

To-morrow, sir, to-morrow/* 

The tone and manner ot ( , ’at were 
most convincing, and yet they evi- 
dently failed to assure his client, who, 
it must be conceded, ought to have 
been impressed with the proiuibe of 
his ageut, as tho w'orthy man bud 
almost every day, for the previous 
fortnight, repeated it. IV morrow 
bubbled from the mouth of Cat as 
freely as whaler from a source— but 
Lieutenant liacy, we regret to say 
it, was a suspicious man, and when 
looking at the support of ** the old 
house " from the crown to tho gai- 
ters, he turned upon his heel, and 
said, “ Then I’ll x^ome to-morrow/' 
It was but too plain that he quitted 
the office an unbeliever. Indeed, to 
confess all, as he descended the 
statr-case, a mutilated oath escaped 
his liM, an oath in which Messrs Cat 
and Condor were very deeply inte- 
rested. However, something must 
in charity be allowed to the igno- 
rance of the man. How was it pos« 


sibli; that he, a sailor, rould judge 
(it the difficulties of what Mr Cat 
ever delighted to call **a fiuanctul 
operation Y *’ What may appear very 
fair and simple to an unlearned ma- 
riner, abounds with perpb^xities in 
the eyes of prudent attorneys like 
(’at and Condor. Two and two may 
make four on the quarter-deck, but 
such false calculation is not to pass 
in “ an old house in the City/* , 
Lieutenant Lacy, in addition to 
his Majesty’s commission and three 
bod 3 '- wounds, had a wife anB five 
children. Whilst his laurels svere 
growing at sea, his olive branches 
had flourished at home, and though 
they were all fair and beautiful, 
Klizabelh, a girl of seventeen, was 
life fairest, the most beautiful — “ an 
angel, if ever an angel walked," to 
use the words of a young gentle- 
man, transfixed one summer evening 
by her graces; and the exclamation 
must be received as a triumphant 
evidence of the loveliness of Lliza- 
heth, for certain we are that the 
speaker was not one of those happy 
people who, in their dreams, awake 
or sleeping, see angelic faces : be had 
no standard of beauty, but paid an 
instinctive homage to its infliiencew 
Cliarles Bars was liimscif the child 
of an officer, and when, on the ’id of 
May, his eyes met the bright orbs of 
Eiizabelli, as, accompanied by her 
mother and younger sister, she 
walked in the Temple- Gardens, he 
felt an admiration so unrontrollable, 
that he three times thrust his head 
lx ueatli her bonnet, nay, so power- 
ful was bis emotion, that it absolute- 
ly drove her from the spot. When 
she vanished from his sight, and he 
was prevented *by a sense of deli- 
cacy (for wc are almost certain that 
he despised the uplifted cane of a 
meddling gentleman), from follow- 
ing her, BO profoundly was he 
touched that he fiung away an almost 
whole cigar, and ior that evening 
ceased to emoke. Vesuvius itsen 
could not give a stronger evidence 
of what Mrs Siddons'once called 
Desperate tranquillity/' 

Let the reader suffer a day to have 
elapsed, and we will then return to 
the office of Cat and Condor, Enter 
Lieutenant Lacy; he is met with a 
smile so gracious, so cheering, by the 
partner of the old house/’ that he 
returns it with a )ook of perfect aa* 
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tiafaclion. How have I wronged 
this excellent man ! doubtless there 
were many diHicultioH in the way of 
the negotiation ; money, on the best 
security, is scarce.” Now, though 
Lieutenant Lacy spoke no syllable 
of this, every word of it passed 
through his brain, as Mr Cat having 
again carefully deposited himself in 
hts chair, stretched forth his right 
leg, and began with an encouraging 
air to pat its calf. Ho then placed 
both his hands in bis breeches poc* 
kets, and— (credulous Lieutenant 
Lacy, for he thought he heard the 
crumpling of bank-notes) observed, 
•* [ am very sorry.” As he said this, 
his client leapt to his feet with a 
noise that even awakened the cfdcu- 
latiag Condor, who, dropping his 
jaw, coolly ran his tongue round bis 
upper lip, and stared at the distur- 
ber : Cat widened hts mouth, smiled 
with great industry, and to some 
very rapid and homely <jueries of the 
Lieutenant, again exclaimed, ** To- 
morrow.” Here, we regret to record 
it, the .«iai)or lost all respect for the 
representatives of the “ old lioiise,” 
and ill a tone not to be mistaken, 
demanded back bis papers. Cat 
smiled consent, and opening the 
door, asked one of the cleiks in the 
outer office for “ Lieutenant Lacy's 
bi/r* 

The Lieutenant wms a brave man, 
but at the i-oijnd of the word bill, he 
looked the verieht coward. 'Wie 
clerks of tlio •‘old bouse” w^erc 
celebrated for de!«paU'}i, and in a 
tJ'ict! the lust viz. the consulta- 
tion of tiiat day, was added to the 
account, and placed between the 
liiu^ers of the debtor, wbo found him- 
self “ written down ” forty p<junds, 
ill the hooks of C3at and Condor. 
Somewhat recovered from the first 
shock, the Lieutenant promised pay- 
ment, but again loudly demanded 
bis papers. Again Condor gaped, 
and again Cat siniled. •' Certainly, 
Lieuteoant Laey — to be sure, when 
our bill is paid.” Now Lieutenant 
Lacy had not forty shilJiogs. 

We hate said the Lieutenant was 
a suspicious man, and we iiate sus- 
iHcion, for ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred, it takes away more than 
it secures. A man whose road lies 
throogh a wild forest, if told that the 
place he infested by a ravenous 
wolf, suspects every thing that moves 


about him to be no other than the 
wolf ; if a ftx, a hare, or a poor rab- 
bit start ab his feet, he trembles, 
fearing it the wolf; nay, if a little 
squirrel crack nuts on his native 
branch, tlie suspicious man stands 
aghast, assured he bears the wolf; 
and if a few yards within his jour* 
ney^s end a pretty glow-worm glis- 
ten in a bush, he runs hallooing 
home, and gatliering all hU neigh* 
boure about him, vows he hath 
escaped by a miracle, having beheld 
the very eyg of the very wolf I Now 
had nobody hUed the poor fellow’s 
head with terrible stories of the 
beast, he bad scarcely thought of U, 
but bad gone through Uie wood en- 
joying the singing birds, the waving 
trees, and the breathing flowers ! 

We know not whether Lieutimant 
Lacy had given ear to any malignant 
gossip touching the •* old house,” 
or whether his present valuation of 
Messrs Cat and ('ondor was the re- 
sult of his unassisted observations, 
but certain we are that he viewed 
the still Hmiling Antliony with that 
kind of interrogative glaiica which 
Uu* reader may im^e seen |}ut by one 
gentleman in a crowd when the en- 
quirer has lost his pocket' honk or 
repealer. ” Are you a thief ‘r” de- 
mands the despoiled with all the 
force and eloquence of eyes. \Mien 
Mr Cat made the hurreudev of hio 
client’s papers provisional on ibts 
payment of his client’s bill, f.ieu- 
tenniu Lacy, though silent, put a 
question, and (/at, thiuigh he spoke 
not, smiled an answer. (Jat was a 
philosopher, it U true, fur a libel 
written or spoken be hail a vein of 
unexampled tenderness, but for 
mere dumb opinion, for the thoughts 
that dwell within the chamiver's of 
men’s l>raios, they no more affected 
him than they could wound the cyuic 
through his tub. No, Cat was a libe- 
ral, he was for the free exercise of 
thought so long as thought went 
about its business, speaking no word 
and scrawling no [mt^hook. U Is 
clear Lieutenant Lacy was poorly 
matched against such a man, who 
was so strong in the consciousness 
of his own integrity, Uist when bis 
intemperate client ••prepared lo 
chide,” the lawyer beckoned in the 
aenior clerk to listen to the viittpera* 
tioD. ^Vhetfaer the Uotitonant felt 
hia want of eloquemw, or wiioliuffv 
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lik^ a high* minded player^ he re- 
fuKcd to e.xluhit before poor an 
Audicuce, we cauuui de|ide. Sore 
we are, that the iuaiaut the saiior 
caught the eye of the cieik, that 
iuataut the epeaker became dumb ; 
and more, without deigumgto accept 
HU invitation aignificauiiy put to him 
by tJie smiling Cat, Ite swung from 
tile office of ** the old house ” with 
a promptitude and decision worthy 
of Drake or Blake. ^ 

We spoke of an invitation on the 
part of Cat, and must trespass a 
few lines in Uie way oY cum meat: 
Has the reader — we beg his pardon, 
<}{ course he has — beheld a beautiful 
pair of lips, red and ripe as cherries, 
that, placed within the rea(‘h of even 
Origeii himself, would win him to 
their audible cry of ** Kiss me?’* 
Show us the man who hutli the 
marble eutruiU to withstand the In- 
vitation, and we shall honour him 
for a true philosopher, or despise 
him for a cowardly fool. Now, we 
place Lieutenant Lacy in the hands 
of the reader : it is for him to decide 
on the future character of the client 
of the “ old house,’* when we state 
an equal instance of Lis forbearance. 
For be it known, that us the Lieu- 
tenant prepared to depart, looking 
death at bis attoruey, Kir (’at, wdtii 
an improved hinile, with both hands 
in his poi kets, the tails of lus coat 
accidentally iiaugiiig over his arms, 
and his head unusually advanced, 
approached the Lieutenant, and again 
gt inning ** Perhaps to>morrow,*' 
iiiriied ills back upon the officer. 
It was a critical iiioineiit for the 
tempted Lucy; for if ever, in her 
immortal life, V^’enus, without speak- 
ing, cried ** Kiss,'* Cut, by bis smi- 
ling look, and the dexterity with 
which ike took the most tautulizing 
position, ciied Kick.'* 

A maiden gating at the full moon 
is a beautiful object; an astronomer 
aurveying its valleys, plains, and 
mountains, challenges our admira- 
tion and respect; an Indian trem- 
bling at an eclipse, beating his tani« 
hour and yelling, to scare the dragon 
from swallowing the planet^ calls up 
our pity at his darkness ; a magician 
writing his riddles on the mounts 
bright face, carries us Into the bound- 
less realms of tnuiffinatioik— but 
«ach and all of th<^la the various 
smothm which they feel tmd ea^ie, 


arc, in our opinion, powerless, com- 
pared to the BcuHatious glowing^ 
hwclliug in the bosom of Lieutenant 
Lacy, as he surveyed the presented 
dihc of Anthony Cat, lawyer— -as be 
looked on the broad stoips of honour 
of '* the old house in the City.’* 
Happy are we to »ay, we know uo« 
thing of anatomy, and seek not to 
know; for were we acquainted with 
the minute, the delicate machinery 
with which we are Intrusted, could 
we enjoy, as in our present Igno- 
rance, our dinner and plurality of 
bottles ? No ; — wearing, as^ wo 
shuiiid, our eyes in our bellies* we 
should shudder at the despotism 
which u'e daily exercise over a 
thousand tender subjects, with 
whose names and duties we are 
now unacquainted; and trembling 
at the cruel taskmaster appetite, we 
should eoufulently predict in te.atino 
revolution— dissolution. It is thus 
that their deep knowledge makes all 
the faculty temperate as cameleons; 
no true phybiclau, no real surgeon, 
cares for his meals — empirics may 
gormandize, but science rarely dines. 
However, this much anatomical 
knowledge w^e have ariivcd at, from 
the deportment of tlie Lieutenant In 
the liour of his temptation, — we 
think there can be no muscle from 
the heart to the toe, or fearful we 
are that the Lieutenant’s toe had 
gone up. The invitation on the 
p^rt of Mr Anthony Cat was so 
unequivocal, that how Lacy, as a 
man of common courtesy, rejected 
it, he can best explain — we cannot. 
Tlie Lioutenant descended Uie stair- 
case, Mr Cat rr^turned to bis seat 
with a look of disappointment, and 
the senior dark vanished to hla 
desk, baulked of what at first pro- 
mised to be a very pretty assault. 

Lieutenant Lacy was a man of 
the highest courage ; a ship’s crew 
had presented him with a sword for 
his signal bravery, in an awkward 
aifair of cutting out." He merited 
to the full so fiatterlug a testimonial 
of his active gallantry; but how 
much greater the recompense duo 
to him for the passive magnanimity 
we have recorded ! In such a ca8e» 
and with tuch provocation, not to 
kick appears to us the sp^andett 
triumph of human equanimity. Cat 
bimseLf was astounded at the tnoral 
elevatiea, whichi however^ brought 
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Its rew'ard. Zi^k!i’8 tskin, specially 
beqiieatlied by the u*i>an!r to rover 
a drum, though no doubt capable of 
the loudeat and most terrible souiida, 
was, we are certain, thin, and weak 
as gold beater 8, compared to our 
Cat's skin, sounding a charge of as- 
sault at Westminster. Convinced 
we are that several cuninent persons 
might, at their deaths, for ever 
silence the fame of the aforesaid 
drum, would they but leave, for a 
similar instrument, that which by 
good'kickiug hath been so admirably 
prepared oii the living; animal. At 
present, we must dwell no lunger 
on the subject; — yes, we must re- 
cord a startling instance of good 
fortune bound up with kicking. 

A worthy man, happily intrusted 
with the guidance of public taste, 
owed the full blazon of his pros- 
perity to this suminarr, and, as it 
would seem, intellitreiii operation. 
It chanced that a gentleman from a 
great London House sojourned, in 
the way of business, at the country 
fart(»ry of our man with thetfie, and 
was at once astouished and delighted 
to hear the application of the said 
toe threatened upon the lightest 
blunder or disobedience of the peo- 
ple employed. 

“ Can it he?” anked the visiter, 
with a look of mingled pleassure and 
credulity. “ Is that yOur way of 
goteriiing? do you really kick?” 

“ I do.” 

The querist folded the respondent 
in his arms, then, as Ophelia de- 
scribes Hamlet, surveyed him at a 
distance, cla.4ped his hand, and, witti 
an exulting voice, fairly crowing at 
the discovered gem, and an eye 
swi mming with traarport, exclaimed, 

Come to Loudon ! ” 

The operator (juitted his country 
business, and, in a trice, was placed 
in the metropolitan house. It is 
true, he was doomed to undergo a 
practical lesson from an amateur, in 
the very art of which he had dubbed 
bimself regim proftmsor before he 
himself bad given a solitary lecture. 
But passing that slight annoyance, 
be bad cause to rejoice at the dis- 
covery of kicking, which-*enthusi- 
astic in the remedy— he held, like 
Shakapeare*a " barber'a chair,** to be 
equally adapted to all parties. Little 
knew an admiring world, when it 
gazed on the en^antmenta of the 


London repository, when it beheld 
dancing nyiopbs and flying cupids, 
that eveu^such delicate creuiurcs 
were maridialled in their graces by 
the threatened foot Processions, 
triumphal chorusses, battles, wed- 
dings,— all were kicked up! Next 
to the Pope, no man had such a 
toe 1 To proceed with our history. 
An unforeseen and critical event 
increased tiie disappointment of tite 
Lieupmant Arrived at his lodgingt^, 
he found a letter from Portsuioutii, 
calling for his instant return to his 
vessel, the^ship being under sailing 
orders. Tire papers must ho ob- 
tained from Messrs Cat and Condor 
at any sacrifice ; he must dispose 
the reversion of a trilling freehoh^ 
inherited by his rvife on the death 
of her mother. He had debts to 
pay, liiitrliers, bakers, Rc}u>olrna>ter:A 
to satisfy, and money must he had. 
With this deep cou\ictioti, LicMitcii* 
ant Lruy addressed himself t(» a 
solicitor, who proiniseci an inston- 
taueouK rec<*very ot the do(‘Uiiiei(ts 
from the “The Old ! burse.” For 
the client, he knew not what lo 
make of die procrastination of Mr 
(’at, who, thiee w'eeks before, ori 
almost the first glance at the paper**, 
deciared them to he immediately 
convertible ; money might he had 
upon them, ay, by noon the nexi. 
day. Nothing was more easy; tire 
Lieutenant ini;;ht depend upon the 
rash. I'lOni that time, how'ever, 
until the final intertiew, there w'hh 
some new, some unexpected difH- 
cuUy — aiw'ays, it is true, explainetl 
away hy the zealous Cat, \\ ho alwa3'H 
cried “ to-morrow,” and always 
smiled with increasing eomplarency. 

Lieutenant Lacy w'lis seated in 

the front parlour of Number 

'9 Court His daughter 

Kiizaheth, making the most 0? the 
light of a Juno evening, as it sick- 
ened through the w'indows, was 
employed on a crayon portrait of 
her father, a dear tnemorial for 
hearts at home, when he was “ far 
amid the nielaiiclioly main.*’ Eliza- 
beth had heard of the batty sum- 
mails, and wotked in silence. 
sailor never showred greater beraiam 
than at that hour. His heart was 
heaving for hla wife and chUdreUi^ 
he was about to quit them, perhaim 
for ever — to leave Uie heaniiftti 
creature before him intrusted to a 
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tempting world ; and yot, with iliesc 
thoughts pif*rriijg his hiliiii, he kept 
a smile upon ids face fif the gentle 
artist. Lieutenant Lacy had looked 
with uublenched gaze on the guns 
of an approaching enemy ; but in 
that dreadful pause of life he showed 
loss noble self-control, than when, 
with a mind racked by household 
wants, he looked with a smile into 
bis daughter’s Llreat are the 

battles gained wn Held and* deck, 
but greater far the* triumphs won 
by the struggling spirit the deso- 
late li reside.^ 

Father and daughter were thus 
employed, when a knock at the 
door proclaimed a nc^w m rival. 
The circumstance, commonplace as 
it was, uflbi ded a relief to Elizabeth, 
who longed, but knew nut how to 
break the, hileiice. 

It is not mamma,” she said ; 
she will not be at home this hour.” 

The landlady briefly informed 
Lieutenant Lacy, that a gentleman 
wkhed to speak to him. The Lieu- 
tenant quitted the apartment, hut iti 
two minute24 returned, followed by 
his visitor, who, beholding Elizabeth, 
seemed struck with aniazeinent. 

“1 will but retire to my room, 
and then be with you iuiiriedialely,” 
said the Lieutenant to the stranger, 
in a tone partaking as much of a 
Te(|ijest as of a simple intirnatioii. 

“ At y(Mir leisure. Captain — 1 beg 
pardon. Lieutenant Lacy,” replied 
the geutleman, venturing a second 
look at Elizabeth, who w^as about to 
follow her father, when a glance 
from him told her to remain. 

Must happy, Miss Lacy, at the 
unexpected delight of this second 
meeting; most liappy iudeed, upon 
my honour.” 

Yes, reader, the visiter was no 
other tiian Charles Bars, the saun- 
terer from the Temple (wardens. 

” Really ?— What ! your father ? ” 
exclaimed the young gentleman, 
with the most enviable confidence ; 
and he took the drawing from the 
table, and stared at It very like a 
patron of the fine arts. ** Humph I 
indeed, a fine looking man. Wei), 
never mind, matters must blow 
over; and depend upon it. Miss 
Lacy, your papa will be a post- 
captain.*’ Had Charles Bars been 
First Lord of the Admiralty, lie 
could not have taken a higher tone 
of prophecy- “But really. Miss 


Lacy, it’s herd your papa must 
leave his family ; is there no way of 
keeping him ? '* 

“ I fear, sir, none ; he mii«t al- 
most immediately set off for the 
fleet.** 

No, no;** cried Charles Bars, 
‘'not so bad fts that — not itiinie- 
diately. I feel I can on my own 
responsibility allow the Lieutenant 
some further time; indeed, 1 came 
tvith the best intentions.” 

Jt was clear to Elizabeth, tl^nt the 
vihifor was some functionary of the 
Admiralty; his confident loiffe be- 
trayed his power and importauce. 

“ Do you indeed, siry” said the 
girl, forgetful of even the face of 
(/harUs Bars under her bonnet ; 
“‘you will make my mamtna so 
happy ; we must all thank you.” 

“ Not at all, Miss Lacy ; for niy 
pnrf, if you desire it, your father 
shan't budge — any thing to please 
you, my dear Miss Lacy;” and 
with every w'ord be spedve, Mr 
Charles Bars approached a step 
nearer to Elizabeth; and when ho 
uttered tlie last syllable, his auda- 
ci(Mis arm surrounded her waist. 

Lieutenant Lacy was a man of 
marked decision; and enteiiug the 
room at this instant, without one 
word tir breath of warning eiven, 
C'hailes Bars, by some extraordinary 
process, was Hung with his head un- 
der the fire-grate, his neck uncom- * 
fortahly supported by the edge of an 
iron fender. Tiiere he lay, and, ly- 
ing, bled like (^sesnr. We, liowcver, 
have one excuse for , the wounded. 
It was his firm conviction that Lieu- 
tenant Lacy bad quilted the house 
by some back door, or by scaling the 
roof, and desceSding a neighbouring 
chimney. But w'hy, it may be ask- 
ed, should the Lieutenant shun an 
interview nilh the visitor? Why 
treat with such contumely the son 
of an officer? The truth is, when 
we spoke of the profession of Charles 
Bars* father, we forgot to state his 
precise service. Be it known, then, 
that he was neither militory officer, 
nor naval officer, but officer to the 
sheriff I And Charles himself, 
though young, enjoyed no less a 
dignity, in support of which he had 
that evening visited Lieutenant La- 
cy Bt the suit of Messrs Cat and 
Condor, for services aof rendered. 
The prostrate legalist, calculsting 
that the courage of his assaiiant 
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** preyed not upon carcaHse^/’ lay 
moiionleAs as Bracton ; but he pro- 
ved that his lun^a were of corree- 
pondiug brass with his fac^e, and he 
roared, " Bob Sykes I who, listeni^ 
ing in the street, loudly responded 
to the call with the brass of the 
street-door knocker.* The landlady, 
with feminine quickness, jumped at 
right conclubions, and admitted the 
clamorous gentleman without, who 
rushed into the parlour, and, blind 
to the blood of his companion in 
the pursuit of his duty, cried, 
WlNfre'sthe Leaftenant V ” W here, 
indeed? All we know of his es- 
cape is this : — The landlady, ere she 
admitted Robert S)kes, with a 
fltreugth proceeding from the hatred 
of her visitors, fairly clawed the 
gallant seaman from t)m parlour, 
and carried him ofi' ere he himself 
was aware of the abduction. Wltere 
tlie woman hid her victim we know 
not. In what household fastness, in 
what domestic crypt the Lieutenant 
shut up from the searching 
kindness of Rohert kcs, remains 
to this day unduulged. 'fhe Lieu- 
tenant himself would never conless 
it 

“ A pretty business this, inrirm ; 
suppose he had killed the inun ?'' 
asked Bob Svkes of Mrs ^)llliLll, 
when, having given up the seaich 
for the Lieu^naot, he had tiine to 
sympathize udih the malueated— 
“ Suppose he had killed the irian ? ” 
again he aske^d; and again Mrs 
SmiLh rubbed her hands, and gave 
one of her quiet looks. 

If ive know ourselves, we are 
made up of gentleness and mercy ; 
we would no more kill «n oriicer of 
the sherifT than w^e* would Head cm 
a poor beetle. But as human na- 
ture at thif best is weak, and as the 
father of evil, indefatigable in his 
business, ever watches about the 
meekest and the purest, should we 
aver be betrayed inui the indiscre- 
tion of slaying a sberiiT’s oilieer, — 
should we ever be guilty of the ab- 
surd weakaess, — our only hope is, 
that we may be tried for the pecca- 
dillo by a jury of aiatrons. If there 
be only one Mrs Smith among the 
doaen, the sereoUy with wbicJi we 
shall appear ia the prisoners’ doctk 
will, as Mr Pepya would say, be 
pretty to see." 

The blood from tlie oose of Charles 
Bars condaued to msaader down 


the fineHt shirt and the gaiest walat- 
coat of his i0uUitudiuous wardrobe^ 
The truth is, his fatissr ** held that 
night a siuemu supper,’* where all 
the world was invited. We speidc 
advisedly, fur among tlie guesta 
there were many veteran ofheers 
aud their iatuliies, half-a doaen bill- 
brokers, and a sprinkling of hardr 
w'ork ing attorneys, particular ft Lends 
of llie hospiuble host. Charles 
Bars jbad lUeu from the hands of 
the hair- dresser, and, aided by his 
sister Consumiia, was about to re- 
hearse, at tlieir grand piauo-forte^ 

** Tugether let us rsiige the fields 

he proposing to challenge Miss So- 
loinuiiH to the perfortuanco of that 
duet iu the course of the evening, 
when he w^as suniitjoued by his la- 
ther to execute a writ on Lieutenant 
Lacy, (/harlcs was the model of 
filial <»bedi»mce, aud Me^s^s Cat and 
C'oudor were excellent customers. 
However, we have already detailed 
the dituculiies of C^harlcs tu the 
puri^uit oi his duty. Civtiig the 
will to SvkcH, he iiuw^ quilted the 
huu'^e, and, entering a hsckiiey- 
coarh, drove homewards, specula- 
ting by tlie way on the amount of 
lUiJMgf «i. Lieutenant Lacy emerged 
fioitt his iiiyKteiious hiding place, 
and imirtodiaiely set oil' lor the 
piivaitf hout»e ot his new holii'itor. 
lie was within siirht of tiio door, 
when MUtK’hody cailioj; his name, 
he turned round and leit a paiali- 
ziog hand on his ligiti shoulder. 
“ Lieuweiiant Liicy. you inusi come 
with me.” Iho sjieaker wan 
no Ollier than the discerning and 
ubiquitous Bob Sykes, who, by a 
lamp, had caught a gliiU|>He of the 
Lieutenant's features as he rapidly 
pssNcd hitn, Tiuo it is. Bob had 
never be lorn beheld his prisoner; 
but wiih resilesa observation he had 
SCI uiiiiiaed the drawing at Urn Lieu- 
tenant's lodgings, and the readfiieM 
w'ith which he therefrom riM^ognised 
the original was a high compliment; 
to the fKiweiH of Uie artist. Ho- 
Uilng now lemaiued but to enter 
into a new uegutiation with tlm 
partners of “ the old house,” who 
consented to withdraw their aetioo, 
avowing themselves ready to take 
their bills from tlie proceed# of tlm 
tale of the Lieutanani's property*^ 
Bale wbidi they now hoped ImoMH 
diateiy to effect They had »0¥#r 
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wiithed to dlfttresB tho LieutenaDt— 
not th(*y; but he hud leeii so uu- 
adviKod, &o very impat^nt. Lacy 
even apologized to MesBra Cat and 
Condor for his haaty niisinterpretap 
tion of their motives. But time 
pressed ; he must immediately have 
the money — in tw^o days the fleet 
sailed — he hud that inorniitg seen 
the neivs in the papers, and so, in 
truth, had Messrs Cat and Condor; 
and knowing, as they did, tl^t the 
subsistence, nay, the very reputa- 
tion, of their client de|^ended upon 
Joining his ship, — knowing, in fact, 
that he bad not an hour to spare,-— 
they wished, at any sacriflce, to 
effect a sale. 

** In the evening. Lieutenant La- 
cy, I have no doubt, we may sign 
and seal.*’ 

“ livening, sir !” exclaimed Lacy, 
franticly dashing his fist upon tlie 
desk. “ In an hour, Mr Cat, in an 
hour, or I am a lost man!" 

And he sunk again into his chair, 
and a tear burned in his eye. 

B« composed, niy dear sir, pray 
be composed," cried Cat, looking 
himself the spirit of tranquillity. 

As the genilernaii, who we be- 
lieve is <iehirous uf purchasing the 
cottage, is our client, we will imme- 
diately send to him* £dw%rd, here ! 
INo; wait liulil I write, and take this 
note to Mr Fortescue, and be sure 
and bring an answer." 

Tbc junior clerk vanished with 
the luissiif, and Mr Cat proceeded 
to rnimd his gousp-quili. The ope- 
ration tinished, he politely handed 
%he newspaper to Lacy, who, after 
a vain endeavour to read it, arose, 
and, with vacant looks, gazed out of 
the window. He was, however, 
eborily called to a recollection of 
things by the sharp whistling of a 
man btdow, who sauntered back, 
wards and forwards, evidently as if 
waiting for somebody. Lacy thought 
he recognised the gait, the costume 
of the loiterer. Yes, be was not 
mistaken ; the whistler was Bob 
Sykes. For whom, for what could 
he be waiting ? Edward, the junior 
clerk, was fleet as a mybouud; «nd 
Mr Fortescue being luckily at home, 
in a few minutes . personally an- 
swered the letter from the ** old 
house.’* 

Mr Fortescue Is come, sir,** sMd 
Edward. 

And Mr Cot, with o slight bow to 


the Lieutenant, quitted the officOt 
we presume to settle preliminaries 
with the visiter. After a short ab- 
sence he returned, ushering in Mr 
Fortescue. He was, in reality, a 
man of about two-and-thirty ; but 
w^e suppose it was either the smoke 
of his lire- place, or a continual cast 
of thought, which gave to his fea- 
tures, in themselves not regularly 
handsome, the aspect of eight- and- 
forty. Mr Fortescue had been a 
party to many of the ** financial 
operations’* of the " old house," and 
thus must have possessed coDhider- 
able wealth. Indeed, the fact was 
roundly asserted by Messrs Cat and 
Condor, wito would facetiously 
(we know not with which of the 
partners originated the joke) call 
him their golden calf. In sober 
truth, they had talked so much of 
hiri weahh, that the poor man passed 
for an incorrigible miser ; and nei- 
ther his dwelling nor biM garments 
were calculated to falsify the opi- 
nion. Indeed, what can be said of 
a man who dw'ells in the top apart- 
ment uf a magazine for old bottlea, 
old rags, old iron, at tlie bottom of 
Saffron Hill, and yet bargains for 
and purchases twenty houses in the 
year — beautiful mansions, rich acres, 
paiks, woods, tislieries? What cau 
be urged in defence of him who, by 
his dealings, we should judge ca- 
pable of wearing each day a new* 
suit of gold cloth, whose whole 
wardrobe, were be turned out from 
it clean as Adam, would be no good, 
penny worth at fifteen shillings 
The case was plain : Mr Fortescue 
was a muck- worm ; yet, with all the 
aral)zing uassions of a miser, he 
ad retained tlTe lively sense of be- 
nefits received. He was bound by 
a feeling of gratitude, heart and 
soul, to Messrs Cat and Condor^ 
who, in a most difficult law case, In 
a c.aus6 wdiich perilled the whole of 
his worldly property, had, with 
their proverbial sagacity, effected hia 
triumph. Lieutenant Lacy started 
w hen iutroduced to Mr Fortescue* 
The appearance of the stranger was 
not prepossessing : harsh, dark fea- 
tures, completely mapped by^; the 
•mall-pox,— -a large, black, cowerlug 
eye, and a mouth wide and rigid, aa 
though modelled b]!' a horse-shoe, 
rarely appeal with aucceaa to the 
confidetice ef the aiiperfielar$ and 
Lieutenant Lacy, though a worthy 
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man, we do not fiot up for a sago. 
A faded grecii coat, witb honebt cop- 
per buttons, tlio deceptive gilding 
having long since disappeared, a blue 
plush waistcoat, brown breeches, 
boots with clay- coloured tops, a hat 
of the like hue, verdantly turned up, 
and a cotton neckerchief, pattern 
white ground, with a small dark blue 
lozenge, composed all the visiblo 
obi illations of Mr Fortescue to tiie 
sophistications of dress. The busi- 
ness .was soon commenced : and 
luckily Mr Fortescue was a man of 
few *^word8 ; we say luckily, for 
his voice was not one of those living 
harmonies the ear loves to divell 
upon, at least it was not on the 
present occasion, hut perhaps Mr 
Fortescue had a cold. 

“ Mr Foriescne is prepared to give 
one hundred and hfty pounds fur 
the cottage.” 

“ Oue hundred and fifty!” cried 
Lieutenant Lacy. Three hundred, 
Mr (?at— three hundred was the 
sum.” 

“ You asked ? Yes, Lieutenant, I 
remember, and in otherlirnes worth 
tiie money, nay, I think now, cheap 
at the amount; but Mr Fortescue 
ha< misltk hundred and fifty.” 

We must r.ccouut for a peculiar 
emphasis on Mr Fortef«cue hiis saUL 
Briefly, then, Mr ("at always eulo- 
gized his rich client for one stern 
virtue In dealinc:, he never lose or 
fell ill his first olVer, lie was a man 
to die a martyr to his first 

Blit surely, Mr Cat, Mr Fortes- 
cue is not aware of the extent of 
the property, of the natural advan- 
tages ” 

“ Fully aware, my dear Lieutenant. 
1 have shown him itie plan, taken by 
our Plymouth agent; he is fully 
possessed of every thing, and lie is 
ready to put down for the purchase” 
-—and here Mr Cat met the eye of 
Mr Fortescue, wdio looked upon the 
ground, and turned away his head 
with an air of indifierence, and said 
very gruffly, 

“ One hundred and fifty.” 

** Never ! nothing shall force me 
to the sacrifice,” exclaimed the 
Lieutenant ** Nothing 2 A hundred 
and fifty for”— 

He seized his hat, and was about 
to rush from the room, when the 
sbrijl whistling of Bob Sykes be- 
low, like the voice of the snake- 
charmer, fixed him motionless. The 


sweat broke in beads upon his 
forehead, RU eyes glow'ed, and a 
hectic flush came to his cheek, as 
he said in a tone, almost tremulous 
with entreaty, Say two hundred,” 

Mr Cat said nothing, hut threw 
open the palms of his hands, and 
looked at Mr Fortescue, who re- 
mained dumb. 

“ Say two hundred,” repeated the 
LieiiU’uaut. 

‘‘.Akr Fortescue ?” fried Cat, await- 
ing his answer, “ Mr Fortescue V” 

Mr FortgHcue again averted his 
face, and, as it appeared, with a 
slight convulsive elevation of the 
shoulders, .n^rain replied, “ One hun- 
dr* d and fifiy.” 

** It will not siifflce, sir, it will not 
suffice,” cried Lacy ; and then in a 
lower tone, deepening as he pro- 
ceeded, ” I have engagements* to 
meet, debts of a most pressimr, deli- 
cate nauire, to dincharge, children 

who Mr Cat, you promised thiee 

hundred I ” 

•* Very true, Lieutenant, and I still 
think the hoii^e a bargain at the 
moio'V : anil, moreover, l have no 
doubt, hince Mr Fortescue will rnaku 
no advance, but la u day or two an- 
other pill chaser ” 

“ A day or two V You know, sir, 
I must /piit London to-nii»ht. To- 
morrow I must be on board my ship, 
orlam a ruined, a dishonoured man.” 
” Mr I’orteseiie I ” cried Lacy, in 
a tone tliat seemed to pierce the 
spinal marrow of the purchaser, for 
again his shoulders leapt at the 
sound, but his head was turned 
away, and he replied no syllable. 
There was a dead pause in tl»e 
sanctum of the •* old house;” the 
Lieutenant looked livid with repress- 
ed agitation ; Mr Cat gently rubbed 
his hands, and looked over his spec- 
tacles ; Condor raised his eyes from 
his book, and again passed his tongue 
round bis upper lip, and Mr For- 
tescue rocked to and fro, his head 
sunk on his bosom. Then Lacy, 
gazing wildly about him, his eye 
fell on the newspaper, and the line, 
^naval inteliigence,” struck on his 
brain like fire. Falling in a chair, 
he cried, or rather groaned, give 
me the money.” The deeds were 
signed, the hundred and fifty pounda 

a , and then Mr Fortescue Im- 
iately departed. The original 
bill of Messrs Cat and OBdor» far 
negotiating the purchase, was forty 
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pounds, to which must be added 
the expense of the ardlgst, winch 
they so deeply regretted. ^ These de- 
mands were of cour.«>e discharged by 
the Lieutenant, who had then but 
little more than a hundred pounds 
to provide for claims to twice that 
amount. Puzzled how to make one 
guinea perform the dul)*^ of two (in 
this tragic comedy of the world, a 
most frci|uent bat no less didictilt 
double), Lacy prepared to return to 
his lodgings. “Tarry. a litilo, 
tenant, the law Iiatli 30 ! another hold 
on thee.” It is enacted fn too scru- 
pulous England, that a man shall 
not, cfven ill the way of relaxation, 
break the nose of a hheriflf ’s oflicer 
gratis. Now (Jhnrles Ibirs bad ad- 
mirable ground of action ; tlie family 
surgeon could conscieniumHly testi- 
fy to the baiteied condition of the 
nose of his patient b}' \iolent con- 
tact with the Knuckles of the sea lieu- 
tenant. No lime was lost to inform 
the assailant oi bis delicate predica- 
ment; still it was iiihiiiuated that 
Ciirislian charity was not extinct in 
the family of the liars ; a compro- 
mise of snrrK’ieiit weiidit might he 
receded. Now Lieutenant L'kw, 
recolleciinff a uiM‘ of war- 

liors, that to get ii<l ol a trouble- 
some enemy, it is biwJul to build 
for him a bridge of gold, applied a 
principle of the tii id to remove a 
civil dinieuh}^ and thus lelievcd 
himself ol the hrt»kcn nose of ( harles 
Bars, hy a saciiiice of ten guineas, 
in proper phrase hy build lug for him 
a In idge of go'd. 

Ten guineas f'lr the single nose of 
a i^henfV's oniem* ! If so small a por- 
tion of the sheriiV *8 face divine be so 
c.osil 3 \ what must be the value of 
the wiioie animal V Lillie knew an 
excel ieiit frieiul of ours, whose 
wl.ole heart was cream and honey, 
what niBguilictMii spott he was pre- 
paring for the world, when he gave 
it as his firm conviction, that once 
a-ycar every honest man, duly equip- 
ped for shooting, should be permit* 
tod unrestricted sport in and within 
llie vicinity of Chancery Lane ! Of 
what worth would be a single head 
of game, when it is seen that the 
market price of one nose is ten 
guineas! But then, on tliia expen- ^ 
aive scale, what an opportunity 
would be afforded to the rich to dt^ 
play their wealth ! Thus, no banquet, 
however luxuriously compoaed. 


would be deemed complete, unless 
instead of being invited to partake 
of pheasant, teal, or woodcock, a 
carver could observe, “ permit me, 
sir, the happiness of helping you to 
a little skeriiT’s oflicer.” Of course 
at first the invitation might create a 
start, a tremor among many' guests, 
blit the luxury would soon be un- 
derstood, and as a luxury highly re- 
Inhed. Our gro.ss ancestors served 
up the boar, the swan, nay, the por- 
poise. Let us prove our advance- 
ment in civilised and rational Iffe, by 
dishing sheriff's oflicers. Howiiver, 
to leave the ilelicacies of the table 
for our narrative — 

Lieutenant Lac}' took a hurried 
farewell of his wife and children, 
ai.d threw himself into the mail for 
Portsmoulli. Tlie sacrifice which he 
had been compelled to make, reii- 
deitiig the diHcharge of all claims 
upon" liirn wholly impossible, he 
could not feel secure of his liberty 
until far upon the. road. Disap- 
pointed in ceitriin views for the pro- 
vision of her family in London. Mrs 
Lnc)' and ihe children prepared ki 
return to their native place — a vil- 
lage two or tliree miles from Ply- 
mouth — at which seaport, twenty 
years before, an event occurred, 
wliicl), gaining for tbe Lieutenant 
general esteem and admiration, we 
think had some infiuenctr on the 
aflection of his future wife. 

Lacy, at the time whereof we write, 
was about nineteen, a midshipman 

oil board H. M. S, The ship's 

creiv Iiad received long arrears of 
pa 3 ^ and all on board was edamour- 
ous merriment and Ingh festivity. 
T!ie slopsellers in Plymouth throng- 
ed the vessel ply their dreadful 
trade. The first thing a sa'ilor*buya 
is a watch — now Mr Lazarus, a 
patriarchal slopseller, bad sold some 
twenty chronometers among the 
ship's company, but by some" unac- 
countable error of tbe maker or 
makers, one and all of the watches 
stopped, as by general consent, on 
the second day. The day after, 
Mr Lazarus, attended by his son, a 
boy of about ten years old, came on, 
board-— no doubt as an assiduous and 
honest tradesman, to enquire inta 
the merits of his various timepiecea- 
Mr Lazarus was between sixty and 
seventy— a man, uniting to the keen- 
est views of business a singularly 
mild and venerable autddei m 
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would dilute on tbe eicelleoclea of 
s Guerofiey frock with tbe wimilug 
siniplicity of an antique shepherd. 
Touched by hia tongue, trinkets of 
copper glistened in the eyes of the 
buyer rirgin gold. Tliere never was 
60 meek, so picturesque a slopseller. 
Behold him with imperturbable tran- 
quillity surrounded by a crowd of 
aailors, every man exhibiting a 
watch-— some roaring, some growl- 
ing, some sneering, some blas- 
pheming— and not a few grasping 
the memorial of time, as though 
meditating a cast at the seller’s 
skull. In this tempest of bad words 
and unequivocal glances, Mr La- 
zarus was motionless and patient as 
the figure-head— a composure highly 
annoying to bis customers, who begtm 
to close about him — and push him, 
now to the right and now to the left 
—now backwards and now forwards, 
until How the accident came 
about not one of the crew could ever 
tall : the venerable Mr Lazarus was 
—pushed into the sea ! ** Man over- 
board !” is a cry that thrills through 
the heart of a ship s company ; but 
whether in the present instance the 
general festivity had made men deaf 
to the call, or whether the cry was 
not sufficiently loud to be generaliy 
audible, we cannot venture to deter- 
mine; but this we know, the tide, 
running atrong, was carrying away 
tbe old Jew, cumbrously and heavily 
clothed, and in a few seconds Ply- 
mouth would have mourned its old- 
est slopseller, had not a young mid-* 
aiiipman leaped into the se^ and, 
being an admirable swimmer, come 
up with the sinking Israelite as bis 
gray Jiairs were fast disappearing in 
the deep. Young Lacy supported 
the drowning wretch until a boat 
received them. The old man's 
son, who had shrieked in helpless 
agony as he saw him borne away, 
fell on bis knees at tbe feet of the 
young officer, embracing his legs in 
apee^less gratitude. All PJymoutfi 
rang with praises of tbe humanity of 
tiie midsfaipman for his wonderful 
pbilantbropy In faring even Mr La- 
zarttf. However, Lacy had his re- 
ward ; for, an we have hinted, we 
dottbt not he owed to the cir* 
curaetanee the first affeetioa of hif 
wife. 

Arrived at Fortsioouth« Lacy lost 
not a moment, but hastened to go on 
koard. What was his despair te tee 


the whole fleet under sail I It had 
weighed audiior an hour before ; tbe 
wind was ^air and freslieuing-^to 
come up nuUi his ship was impos- 
sible — Im saw her — adth a sailor's 
eye he marked her canvas lessening 
as he looked. He seemed fixed, mo* 
tionless with misery. Anoilier mo* 
meut,aiid be leapt into a waterman’s 
boaL ^ Five pounds," be cried to 
the two men, “ if 1 reach my ship." 

Which is she, sir ? What's her 
name ? " 

« The 

ImposHi^ole, sir — she is the fast- 
est frigate in the navy, and the breeze, 
you rnay sec, is getting up— impos- 
sible/' 

“ Make the trial, my good fellow 
—If I lose my ship, 1 ant lost for ever. 
My family Lacy could speak 

no more. 

What do you say, Peter r *’ ask- 
ed the waterman of his cotnjianion. 

“ Say ? *’ replied the man, looking 
suspiciously at the fleer, and arming 
himself with a mouthful of pigtail — 
“ Us impossible, you know • but, 
poor gentleman, we. must do it." 

The boat was pushed off, the sail 
hoisted, and the men, with arms of 
iron plied their oars. F<tr some time 
the Lieutenant sat gazing at his re- 
ceding ship in silence. Every mo- 
ment she gained upon them. 

“ Lay to it. boys, lay to it," said 
Lacy, despairingly. 

Tbe appeal was needless. The 
men toiled at the top of their strength 
— their faces were scarlet, and their 
stout oars bent and quivered like 
rods of steel — the boat, a taught trim 
craft, siiot like an arrow through the 
water— still sbe seemed to close up* 
onr the frigate. 

** Damn her," said one of the men, 
casting a backward look at the ves* 
sel, and speaking in a tone of min- 
gled disappointment and admiration, 
** damn her, she flies like a gull." 

•* Tbe wind is getting up,” said 
Lacy, hopeleasly. 

** No, air ; if any thing, going 
down,** answered Peter, though be 
looked as if he knew well enough U 
wsw not to. 

« They are aetting studdingsalls," 
said die Liettteiiaiit,a8 though hegava 
upall for lost ® ® 

** The more credit for ua if we 
tot ’em," answered die eseotiiaglog 
Peter. 

^!d Lacy ww dleot, tboiigh,te 
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tlie waywardiK^sd of fiuuprnse, he 
could have talked to tYim>oat as to a 
creature inatitict wkYi Ji^ and rea-* 
iM>n. Then, aa he cast his eyes upon 
the sea, he beheld not tlie 
fields, tlie vales, and groves, which a 
seaman struck by theValenture sick- 
ens for ; but he saw mirrored in the 
deep, still follouring him and still 
looking on him, the face of his wife 
— the faces of his five children. 

“My turn now,” aaid Lacy, tear- 
ing himself from the vision, and re- 
lieving one of the men at the oar. 

For another hour ihe^ pulled in 
almost unbroken silence. At the 
last, the man cried to his resting 
companion, “ It’s no use, Pciter.*’ — 
Lacy felt that every stroke of the 
forward oar became less and less 
powerlul — that his ship became less 
and less distinct — the whole licet 
looked no more than a fiii<bt of wild 
swans. — “ It’s no use, Peter,” re- 
peated the man ; and he ran in his 
oar. 

“ We are gaininsr on them, wc arc 
gaining fast,’* said Lacy; “for Gods 
sake, men, do not fail me.” 

“ li"s no use, sir,” replied the man; 
and the sweat ran down bis very 
fingers. 

“ My good fellow I ” cried Lacy 
imploringly to Peter. 

Peter gave another loA at the 
fleet, and llion echoed his partner — 
“ lt"« no use, sir.” 

Lacy sprang to his feet, stretched 
out his arms, and, with a look of ago- 
nized madness, glared over the boat. 
The men, startled, rose with him. 
At that instant, as with a charm, the 
wind fell. 

Where's the wind ? ” said Peter, 
as the sail fell to the mast. 

“ A dead calm,” cried his wonder- 
ing companion. 

Como you aft,” said Peter, and 
he again seized the oar — “ Now, sir,” 
cried be, “ the blessing of God, and 
a long stroke, and we board her.” 

Again Lacy and Peter bent to it — 
the oars rang in the rowlocks, and 
the weter boiled as the craft shot 
tlirougb It It was a long, a hard 

S ull ; but Lary stood on the dealt of 
is own ship. 

His bmUier ci^em crowded about 
him wiih congratulatioas, and even 
the captain, strict disclpHttarlan as 
he sms, baldly repressed a smile as 
be said, “ Better late than nevsr» Mr 
Lacy/* 


Ib the solitude of his cabin, to* 
viewing the hurried events of thn^ 
past few days, Lacy remembered, and 
drew from bis pocket an unopened 
letter. It had been delivered to bimas 
he was about to get upon the malL 
Fearing it contained no pleasing 
communication, he cared not to 
break the seal. He now opened tho 
letter, and found it enclosed two 
hundred pounds in bank-notes. Be- 
wildered by the treasure, and still 
more rapt as he proceeded, he read 
as follows:— • 

“ SfB, 

“ It was some comfort to me, in 
the bitterness of this morning, to 
find you did not know me. Twenty 
times 1 could have fallen at your 
feet, and l»egged you to trample up- 
on me. Oh, sir, 1 saw it all again — 

I saw the old man strangling m the 
sea — 1 saw your blessed hand plpiiB}r 
him back to life. If ever my ajm 
beheld my old father, they saw hnia 
in that oflice— there where I was 
brought to cheat, to rob you. Never 
before did 1 feel what it was to be a 
scoundrel. At the first glance 1 
knew you. and 1 felt as-i'f I had 
swallowed burning coals. The mo- 
ney 1 send you will make up the fail® 
value of the house. For your com- 
passion of an old man in the hour of 
peril, may the God of Israel for ever 
bless you. . 

“ David Lashauvs, 
alias Fortescue. 

“ P..S. Any attempt to discover 
where 1 am will be useless. 1 shall 
free myself from the bondage in 
which you saw me, and leave £ng« 
land for someplace where 1 shall be 
unknown. God bless you, dear sir.” 

It was even so— Mr Fortescue was 
no other than the tool of Messrs Cat 
and Condor, the poor nominal pur- 
chaser of ail their bargains. “ But," 
says the reader, ** you spoke of a 
law-suit, in which all the property of 
Fortescue had been preserved by the 
partners of the • 014 House.' " Verjr 
true, for his only property was his 
neck. Hehad been bro^t through 
a very ugly busIneBS by Ca^and Con- 
dor, who afterwards secuffed him fiffip 
their own mercantile purposes* He 
had, however, by iKwne meaiM saved 
three hundred pounds, with wklldi 
he contemplatea speculations on Us 
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own B 4 :cotint^ wRen his meetioB with 
the preserver of hia father's life, a 
victim to a conspiracy in which he 
himself played a most odious cha« 
racter, struck upon his heart, and 
made it flow with gratitude. The 
miserable wretch, scurfed as he w^as 
with his daily viliauies, at one touch 
of nature shook oft' his moral leprosy, 
and stood a healthful man. With his 
one hundred pounds he went abroad, 
and lived and died a nourishing and 
wealthy citiaen. For once Mr Charles 
Bars might claim the reputation of a 
prophet; for in a few iiioiiths the 
Heel returned to Portsmouth, and in 
two days afterwards a communica* 


lion from il^ Adiiitralty|;reoted Lacy 
Commandei But witat of Messrs 
Cat and Cmidor ? what of the pan* 
oers of the Old House? On an evenU 
fttl feast, in the fourth plate of turtle. 
Condor went off in an apoplexy. His 
fortune, inherited by a profti^ate ne- 

E hew, passed in two years into the 
ends of blacklegs. For Cat, he be- 
came a bigoted believer in superna* 
tural signs and tokens. He sank to 
mere imbecility, and may now be 
seen in a certain asylum, pacing the 
court- yard, vacantly smiling, rubbing 
his hands, dod crying every minute, 
“ To-morrow, sir, to*morrow." 


FABCt^Y POETRY. 

^10. VI. 

NURSERY RKMI SIS C ENCES . 
cannot but rcmembet such Uun^s were 1 S«AKnrKAttK 


I REiffEMRKR, 1 remember, 

When i was a little boy, 

One ftpe morning in September 
I'ucie brought me home a toy ; 

si remember bow* he patted 

Both my cheeks, ill kindliest mood; 
** There," said iie, ** you little fat- 
head, 

^ There’s a top becau.<ie you're 

good I" 

Grandmamma — a shrewd observer— 
1 remember ga/ed upon 
My new top, and said with fervour. 
Oil ! Low kind of Lade John J " 

While Mamma, iny form caressing,— 
In her eye the tear-drop stood— 
Read me this fiae moral lesson, 
*'Sce what comes of being good!*' 

* * * m 

% 4 n' r 

1 remember, 1 remember, * 

On a wet and windy day, 

One cold morning in December, 

I atoleiftut and went to play ; 

1 remember Billy Hawkins 
Came, and, with hie pewter squirt, 
Squibb’d my pantaloons and stock* 
ings 

TUI they were all over dirti 


To my mother for protertion 
I ran, ijoaking eiery limb : 

She exclaim'd, with f(uid hftection, 

** Gracious Goodness! look at 
Jem ! " 

Pa crif'd^ when he saw my gar*^ 
meat, 

— 'Twas a newly purchased 
dress — 

“ Oh! you nasty little irarmtut^ 
How came you in such a mess ? " 

Then he caught me )>y the collar, 

— Cruel only to be kind— 

And, to my exceeding dolour, 

Gave me several slaps behind. 


Grandmamma, while yet I smarted. 
As she saw my evil plight, 

Said — ’twas rather stony-hearted— 
Little rascal ! san^c him right 

1 remember, 1 remember, 

From that sad and solemn day 
Never more in dark December 
Did 1 venture out to play 1 

And ilte moral which they tm^ I 
Well remember Thus thiy said^ 
** Little boys, when they aft ntughM; 
Must be whipp'd ana sent to temT 
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SOUVENIRS, IHPRESSIONS, THOUGHTS, AND SKETOIlES^ DURING A VOVAQE IN 
THE ; OK, NOTES OF 4 TRAVELLER. 

HY M. DE LAMARTINE. 


The French public have been long 
anticipating tlie pubHcation of this 
beautiful work ; but would probably 
have bad to wait still longer if a pi- 
rated edition bad not got abroad, and 
been publiKtied at UryxelieM. *lt ap- 
pears that M. de Laotariine, with 
tlu* proverliial careleKsii^H of pocia, 
bad kej)t ho negligent an eye on bis 
aniantieiiHis, that bcvtMal copies were 
iniido ciandeatinely, and sold to a 
lielgian bookaelier. As soon as this 
was discovered, of course the pira- 
ted edition was suppressed. tSorne 
straggling copies, however, it was 
Ichmm), might yet reiuaiu in the 
bands of individuals; and it was 
tli-relore found neccrsaiy, for ilie 
eafely of the Paris publisher, who 
bail giyeti M. de Lamartine a large 
sutii tor the copyright, to publish 
it without delay. We must never- 
tiu-lesa say, that the work itself 
beats no marks of the haste with 
whicli it has been ushered into the 
worhl. except that the fourth and 
Inst volume has not yet appeared. 
NVe hope, however, to receive it be- 
fore we tinish this article. And now 
let UH make a short introductory 
obs'Mvation or two, aiHl then let 
At. de Lamartine speak largely for 
hiins<‘lf. By so doing, we are quite 
sure we, shall best please our readers. 
1 o prevent them, however, from ex- 
periencing disappointment, it is ne- 
cessary to forewarn them, that M. 
de la Martina has travelled neither as 
a hiwStoriaii, geographer, antiquarian, 
naturulist, or biblical critic, but as a 
poet. Like its title, his work la 
wide, diHusive, and aimless. His 
object in exploring the East seems 
merely to have been a poet’s freak 
to indulge in a luxurious Orientalism 
of feeling, partly poetic, and partly 
religious; and his delight to have 
been, not to bring his intelligence to 
act upon what he saw— >to examine, 
to compare, and to discover — but to 
resign idmself passively up to ©very 
impression, and to be acu»d upon 
without effort, as an i&olean liarp is 
winds. . His voimuea, tbei’e- 
fore, are merely descHptive— de- 
m. xxxvn. m ccxixn. 


scriptive of scenes depicted before, 
but certainly never with more, if so 
much, eloquence and feeling. Ta- 
ken together, they would, if execu- 
ted with the pencil instead of the 
pen, form a most choice portfolio of 
exquisite pictorial views for aMraw- 
iugroom table. We will commence 
our specimens of them by present- 
ing our readers with a view of 
Alouut Lebanon, as seen from the 
road from Baireut to Blabec. 

It is from this point, in my opt- 
tiion, that the appearance of Mount 
Lebanon is most splendid. The 
t^pectator Is at its base, but 8Ct^ far 
fiom it, nevei tlieless, that its shadow 
is n(»t over him, and Ids eye can 
reach to its heights, plimge into the 
obscurity of its gorges, discern the 
foam of its torrents, and range freely 
over its conical elevations, each of 
which bears a monastelj^^ of the Me- 
re nites, crowning a groye of pine, 
cedar, and black cypress trees. The 
Saunin is the loftiest and most pyre- * 
inidal mount of the Lebanon ; it over- 
tops all the inferior hills, and with 
its eternal snows forms the majestic 
background, golden, mslet,and rose- • 
coloured, of the horizon of moun- 
tains which mix with the firmament, 
not as a solid bf»dy, hut like a va- 
pour, a transparent veil, beyond 
which the sky, on the other side, 
seems to be distinguishable. This 
is an illusion peculiar to the mouu- 
tains in Asia, Kid ivhic.h I havh re- 
marked in no other part of the world. 
Tow'ards the south, the Lebanon 
descends gradually to the advanced 
cape of the former Sldon. Snow is 
only now seen on some of its loftiest 
heights, more elevated than the 
others, and more distant. These 
heights run on in a chain, like the 
wall of a ruined city, sometimes 
rising, and sometimes sinking from 
the plain to the sea, and are at last 
lost in the vapours of the west, to- 
wards the mountains of Galilee, mi 
the borders of Uie sra of Genesareth, 
or the lake of Tyberias. Towards 
the north one perceives a little cod- 
ner of the sea, which advances like 





a sleepiog lake into Hie plain, half 
hidden by the masaive verdure of 
the hUI of San^Dimitri, the moat 
beautiful of all Syria. In thlaeeem- 
ing lake, whose junction with the 
sea is not perceived, several vessels 
are always at anchor, swaying grace- 
fully about on the waves, whose 
silvery foam moistens the roots of 
the laurel, the rose, and the inastirk- 
tree. From this harbour a bridge, 
constructed first by tbe Romans, 
and repaired by Fakar-el- Din, throws 
its lofty arches over thd river of 
Bairbut, which traverses the plain, 
spreading fertility and verdure, and 
loses itself at a short distance again 
in the bay. Towards the west, the 
eye is at first stopped by light hil- 
locks of sand, red like hot ashes, 
from whence n pale rose-coloured 
vapour arises ; thence following the 
line of the horizon, it passes over 
the desert, and arrives at the deep 
blue line of the sea, which termi- 
nates all, and mixes in the distance 
with the sky, in the midst of a 
bright mist, which confounds the 
idea of any limit. Mi tin se hills, 
all this plain, the elopes of all these 
mountains, are dotted over with an 
infinite number of little houses, 
standing apart from each other, and 
each having its orchard, gigantic 
pines, its fig-trees; and litre and 
there are mo^ compact groups, and 
more strik1n]^*to the eye, of beauti- 
ful villages, or clusters of ir^onas- 
teries rising on their pedei^tUils of 
rocks, and reflecting the golden rays 
of the sun of the east, from their 
shining roofs, far out Upon the sea.” 
**♦##* « th« sky, the 

mountains, the snjw, the blue ho- 
rizon of the sea, the red funereal 
horizon of the desert of sand, the 
serpentine bending of the river, 
tbe isolated cypresses, the clumps 
of palm-trees, scattered over the 
landscape, the pictures<iue look of 
the cottages, covered with orange 
plants, and vines growing over their 
roofs, the severe aspect of the lofty 
Maronite monasteries, casting large 
patches of shade, or large spots of 
light on the sides of the Lebanon ; 
the caravans of camels laden with 
merchandise from Damascus, which 
pasji in silence under tbe trees; the 
troops of poor Jews, mounted on 
asses, leading their children by the 
hand, the women on horseback, en« 


veloped iavWhite veili^ avpounded 
by a group of children diessed in 
stuffs, ^itb golden embroidery, 
dancing before their horses ; a few 
Arabs hurling the dejirid around us 
on horses whose manes literally 
swept the sands; groups of Turks 
seated in front of a cafe, smoking 
their pipes, or mutteriug their pray- 
ers ; at a little distance barren hills 
of sand stretching far a(^ay without 
end, gilded by the rays of the even- 
ing sun. and sending up clouds of 
inflamed dust, raised by the wind ; 
then the )A>llow murmur of the sea 
mixing with the musical siiiind of 
the breeze, gently agitating the pine- 
trees, and the song of a thoui^and 
strange birds; — all this offers to the 
eye and to the mind a picture the 
most sublime, the most soothim:, 
and the most nudanrholy, that lots 
ever intoxicated iny soul ! ’* 

After this splendid description of 
Mount Lebanon, our readers will 
doubti(*«s be pleased with some ac- 
count ol the most interesting pe{)»ple 
W'ho inhabit its titaanificent siU'S. 
These are the Maroiiites. They take 
their name from a solitary hermit 
named Maron, who lived about the 
year 4fHh and wlio is mcnlioned, 
M. do Lamartine tells us, by Theo- 
dorick^and St ()hry»ostoni. The 
disciples of this anchorite built se- 
veral nionastericH in Syria, and, up 
to the present doy, have continued 
to form a people. Though llu* sub- 
jects of the Kmir Beschir, their in- 
ternal governnient is a pure iheo- 
cracy; and, Avhat is remarkable, 
thcMigh professing the Oatholic wnr- 
^hip, their pri»?sts, ex<*eptlng the , 
monks, are permitted to marr)’’ ; and 
to this M. de Lamartine attributes 
liic liappiest effects* 

“ The Maronites,*’ continues our 
traveller, occupy the most central 
valleys and the loftiest chains of the 
principal group of Mount Lebanon. 
The heights Which they inhabit are 
nearly inaccessible. The naked 
rock pierces in every direction the 
sides of tbe mountain ; but the In- 
defatigable activity of this people 
has rendered even the rock fertile. 
I'hey have raised from stage to stage, 
even to the highest site, to tbe eter- 
nal snows, terraces formed of blocks 
of rock. To these terraces tl»ey 
have transported the little earth 
which tbe lorrente sweep dovfn tbe 
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ravine ; and breaking ibe very stonea 
into dust, to mix with this JiUle 
earth, have made of lUJ Lebanon a 
garden covered with corn fieldB, and 
plauU^d with the fig, the olive, and 
the rnuJberry-tree. The traveller 
can hardly recover from hia aato- 
niahment, when, after having for en- 
tire daya climbed from peak to peak 
over ateriJe rocks, he finds himself 
suddenly in a beautiful village, built 
of white stone, inhabited b^ a rich 
and numerous population, with a 
Moorish chateau in the midst, a mo- 
nastery in the distance, a stream 
running at the base of the village, 
and all around him a hori/oii of ve- 
getation and of verdure— the pine, 
the chestnut, and the mulberry-tree 
casting their friendly shades over 
vineyards, or fields of wheat and In- 
dian corn. These villages are sus- 
]>HiidL*d, ^on)etilnes one a>)ove an- 
Ollier, nearly perpendicularly. One 
imiy throw a stone from one village 
into another, or speak so as to be 
heard and uiidensiood. Keverthe- 
less, the path of communication is 
so winding from its declivities, that 
it rtMpiirts an hour, or perhaps two, 
to puss from one hamlet to an- 
other.” # # #• There are 

about two hundred Maronite mo- 
nasteries ol dilVereiit orders on the 
surface of livbanon. These monas- 
teries are jHMipU d by from twenty 
to tweniy-fivt‘ ilumsand monks. But 
these monks arc neither rich, nor 
beggars, nor oppressors, nor extor- 
tioners. They are ahHemblages of 
simple and laborious men. Their 
life is the life of a laborious peasant. 
They tend tattle or silk worms; 
they split the rock ; tliey build with 
their own hands the terraces of their 
fields; they dig, they sow, and they 
reap their owh harvests. As their 
monasteries possess but a small por- 
tion of laud, they receive no more 
monks than they can feed.” 

This is a very pretty picture, and 
ns a picture we admire it; but we 
beg leave to say, that so many col- 
leges of Bramins, with their in- 
mates, would, in the same situation, 
look quite as harmless and pictu- 
tes(|ue ns do the monasteries with 
their monks. If we are called upon 
to sympathJsce with monachism, 
merely because, in a primitive state 
of society, monks also lead a primi- 


' tive life, we must refuse to do bo« 
To continue 

“ The Maronite people,” says M. 
de Lamartine, ” form a people apart 
in the East. They look like an Eu- 
ropean colony thrown by chance 
among the tribes of the desert. They 
are brave, and naturally warlike, 
like all mountaineers. They can 
muster to the number of about thir- 
ty or forty tliousand men, at the 
command of the Emir Beschir, either 
to defend the passes of their moun- 
tains, Or to descend like a* torrent 
into the plain, and threaten Damas- 
cus and the cities of Syria. The 
Turks have never dared to penetrate 
into the Lebanon, when its people 
have been at peace among them- 
selves. 1 know not whether I de- 
ceive myself; but it appears to me 
that great destinies are reserved for 
this Maronite uat' on. Its similitude 
of religion with Europe, and its 
commercial relations, acquire for it 
every year more and more of wes- 
tern civilisation. Whilst all is pe- 
rishing about it, either through im- 
potence or age, it seems to gather 
new youth and strength. In pro- 
portion as Syria becomes depopu- 
lated, this people may descend from 
their mountains; found cities of 
commerce on the coasls of the sea; 
cultivate the fertile plains, which are 
at present a waste, and establish a 
new domination in'* those countries 
where the old ones are expiring. 
If, at the present day, any superior 
man should arise among them, 
knowing how to appreciate the ca- 
jiabiiities of his country, and should 
form an alliance with one of the 
powers of Europe, he might easily 
renew the wonders of Mehemct All, 
Pacha of Egypt, and leave after him 
the germ of an Arabian empire.” 

We must now give our readers a 
roup (ra il description of Balbec. 

** 1 had traversed,” says M. dc La- 
martine, the summits of die Leba- 
non, covered with eternal snows— I 
had descended hs sides, crowned 
with a diadem of cedars— and reach- 
ed the naked and sterile desert of 
Heliopolis— when suddenly, in the 
distant horixou before us, and on the 
last slopes of the black moantoins of 
the Ante. Lebanon, an immense group 
of yellow ruins, glided by the setting 
son, detached itself from die shadow 
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of the hills, sparkling with all the raf s 
of the evening I Our guides pointed 
at it with the finger, and cried out, 
jldbec! Balhecf It was, in truth, 
the wonder of the desert, liie fabulous 
Baibec, coining in radiance out of 
its unknown sepulchre, to tell of ages 
lost to the inemor}" of history. vVe 
pushed our fniii^ued horses for- 
ward at a quickened pace. Our 
eyes continued fixed on the gigantic 
walls, and on the shining and colossal 
columns, which seemed to expand 
and diUte as we approached them. 
A profound silence was presert'ed 
by the whole caravan ; each indivi- 
dual seemed to fear that the sound 
of a voice would destroy the impres- 
sion of the spectacle before him. 
The Arabs themselves kept silent. 
At last we reached the first trunks 
of columns, the first blocks of mar- 
ble, which earthquakes have shaken 
as far as a league from the monu- 
nients themselves, like dried leaves 
tossed and whirled by a hurricane 
far from the tree that bore them. The 
large deep quarries, which split into 
profound valleys the black sides of 
the Aute-Lebauon, already opened 
their abysses under the feet of our 
horses. Thfse \asi basins of stone, 
which exhibit the marks of other 
hills of stone hming been drawn 
from them, retain stlil some gigantic 
blocks, half detached from their base, 
•which seem to be wailing for the 
arms of a race of giants to remove 
them from their place. One of these 
blocks is sixiy-tvvo feet Jong, twenty- 
four broad, and sixteen deep. Wo 
pursued our route between the de- 
sert on the left, the undulations of the 
Ante* Lebanon on the i ig lit, and across 
some little fields, ciiltSvated by Arab 
pastors, and the bi d of an immense 
torrent, which winds among the 
ruins, and is bordered by some beau- 
tiful walnut-trees. The Acropolis, 
or artificial hill, whicli bears alt the 
great monuments of Heliopolis, ap- 
peared here and there between the 
brfoches or above the heads of the 
gr<^at trees. Finally, we got a com- 
plete view of It, and the whole cara- 
van stopped as by an electric Jn- 
stirict. No pen, no pencil can de- 
scribe the impression which this 
.single glance gives to tbe eye, and to 
ihft mind. Under our feet— in the 
bed of the torrent— In the middle of 


the fields— around tbe trunks of tbe 
trees, were &rewed blocks of red 
and CTey granite, of blood-coloured 
porphyry, white stone as brilliant 
as the marble of Paros, with Irag- 
ments of columns, sculptured ca|u- 
tals, architraves, cornices, entabla- 
tures, and pedestals ; the scattered, 
and it seemed palpitating members 
of statues .fallen upon their faces to 
the earth; and all this confused, 
hurled together, sundered, and disse* 
miuated on all sides, as if the wrecks 
of a great empire had been vomited 
forth by a voicanu. Hardly could we 
discover a path amid these sweep- 
ing.s of the arts with which the earth 
was covered. The hoofs of our horses 
slipped against and broke at every 
step tbe polished cornices of the co- 
lumns, or trod upon the bosom of 
snow of some female statue. The 
water of the river of Baibec alone 
was distinct among these l»eds of 
fragments, and wanhed with its mur- 
muring spray the broken marbles 
which impeded its course.** 

M. de Lamartine has hitherto 
taken but a general view of the 
ruins. On the day following his ar- 
rival, he examines them more close- 
ly. Of the walhs which surround 
them he remarks, that some ot tbe 
stones are from iw'enty to thirty feet 
long, and^Hcvcn or eight thick. Of 
all his details, which are so mixed 
with general dcscripliou that it is 
difiicult to detach them, W6 can only 
give the following ; 

“ VVe had now before ns, at 
about forty paces distaut, tlio most 
complete and magnificent monument 
of Baibec, I may venture to say of 
the whole world. If one or two co- 
lumns of the peristyle, fallen on the 
platform, were replaced, so as to 
support again the undamaged walls 
of the temple — if one or two pieces 
of sculptured marble were again in- 
serted in the interior door from 
whence they have fallen— and the 
altar was reconstructed from its 
wrecks which strew the floor— the 
temple would be as entire, and as 
magnificent, as the day in which It 
was finished by the hands of the ar- 
chitect. This temple is inferior in Its 
proportloiis to that of which tbe six 
colossal pillars already mentioned 
formed a part, it is surrounded by 
a portico, upheld by columns of the 
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Coriiitliian^rder. Eacl of these co- form the pedestal of this mup of 
lumns has five feet in diameter, and monuments. This pedestal is about 
forty, five feet in its shall. They are thirty feet above the soil of the plain 
composed each of three blocks, of Balbec. It is constructed of 
placed one upon another. They stones, whose dimensions are so pro- 
stand nine feet apart, and at the digious, that, if it was not attested 
same distance from the interior wall by travellers worthy of credit, the 
of the temple. On the capitals of imagination of men of the present 
the columns is a rich architrave and day would be confounded by such 
a cornice admirably sculptured. The improbability. The Arabs tbem- 
roof of this peristyle is formed of selves, daily Epectatofs of this won- 
large blocks of concave stone rlit with der, attribute it not to man, but to 
the chisel, each of which represents genii, or supernatural powers When 
the figure of a god, a goddess, or a one considers that these blocks of 
hero. We recognised a Ganymede cut granite are some of them fifty- 
carried oft* by the eagle of Jupiter, six feet long, and fifteen or sixteen 
Some of these blocks Jiave fallen to broad, with a thickness unknown, 
the ground ; we measured them ; and that these enorinous masses have 
they are sixteen feet long, and about been raised, one upon another, tw'on- 
five thick. Such were the tiles of ty or thirty feet above the surface 
these monuments. Tlie interior gate of the soil ; that they have been 
of the temple, formed of blocks brought from distant quarries, and 
equally enormous, is twenty-two raised to such an height to form tlio 
feet wide. We could not measure pavement of temples, one shrinks 
Its height, becau*^e other blocks have back from so extraordinary a proof of 
falteu in at this place, and half choke human force, fur science in our day 
it up. The appearance of the sculp- has nothing which explains it. But 
tured stones of wiiich this gate is these wonders are evidently not of 
composed, and its disproportion the date of the temple ; they were a 
with the rest ol the edifice, make one mystery to the ancients as to us; 
presume tlial originally it was the they belong to an unknow^n, perhaps 
gate of the great temple, removed an anti diluvlan, epoch, and have 
to this one, when the other had probably been the base of many tem- 
become a ruin ; the mysterious pies, consecrated to different forms 
sculptures which decorate it belong of worship. I think it probable that 
not, in my opinion, to the Antonine ttiese gigantic stones have been inn- 
epoch, for ilu’ir w'orkmanship is not ved by ttie first race of men, w'hom 
pure enough for that age. The inte- all primitive histories call giants. It 
rior of the monument is adorned is said that not far from this spot, in 
with pillars and niches of the richest a valley of Aute-Lebanon, there has 
sculpture. There are some of these been discovered humau bones of an 
niches peifectly untouched, and immense size; and the consui-gene- 
seem fresh from the workshop of ral of England, Mr Farren, a man of 
the sculptor. Not far from the cn- great learning and information, in- 
trance of the temple, we found im- tends shortly to visit these mysteri- 
mense openings, and subterranean ous sepulchres.” 
stairs wdiich conducted us to iiife- There are several very beautiful 
xlor constructions, to which w.e pieces of poetry scattered through 
could not assign any use. AU is M. de Lamartine’s volumes. \Ve 
equally dark and magnificent ; here can only afford, however, to give 
were, perhaps, the residinices of the following opening verses of his 
pontiffs, the colleges of priests, the Invocation to the ruins of Balbec. 
balls of initiatiofi; probably, too, We are aware that our translation 
royal abodes. Issuing from the does very poor justice to the ori- 
perlstyle, we found ourselves on tlie ginah but it has the merit of being 
brink of a precipice; we could mea- ndthful, and almost lUt rally so, to 
sure the Cyclopean stones which its sense. 

Mysterious deserts, whose vast mounds aye bold 
The bones of cities that have ceased to be» 

Huge blocks by deluges of ruin rolled ; 

Immense bed of a m^hty dried op see; 
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Templas^ whlchi for your marble floors, explorj^d 
And rooted hills, like trees, up from tlieir base ; 

Gulfs, where their^floods full volumed rivers £,oured; 

(kduinus, *mong which mine eye no path can trace; 

Pillar, and arches, and avenues profound, 

Where, as among the clouds, the moon strays lost; 

Capitals, which the wildered sight confound ; 

Oh mighty records, from the far west coast 
A pilgrim coiocs to spell thy tableU hoar, 

And sound tliy destinies — and pause-*>and o’er tby wrecks to pore.” 


The whole of M. de Lamartine’s 
work i^, as we have said above, no- 
thing but a succession of landscape 
pictures. The facts he has collected, 
and tile observations he makes, form 
a very ordinary and unimportant 
part of his volume, and liis descrip- 
tions are so difl'use and straggling^ 
that we can only take bits of them 
here and there, as indeed he gives 
them himself. The following little 
unfinished sketch must sufuce for 
Jerusalem. 

The general aspect of the envi- 
rons of Jerusalem may he painted in 
a few words; nionntaiiis ivithout 
shadoiv, earth without verdure^ val- 
leys without water, rocks without 
grandeur, a few blocks of grey stone 
piercing the cracked sand ground ; 
here and there a fig- tree, and now 
and then a ga^^elle ora jackal gilding 
furtively among the broken rocks; a 
few vine plants crawling over the 
jrcddisli grey cinder looKing soil ; at 
WMtie distances apart, little cliimpH of 
pale oliie-iiees, caHiing a small spot 
of bhade on the steep sides of a hill; 
the grey walls and towers <if the city 
appearing afar oil* on the summit of 
Sion — ^tbis in the description of the 
earth. The sky is high, pure, clear, 
deep, and never dog^i the smallest 
cloud float over it, or catch the pur- 
ple colours of the evening or the 
morning. Towards Arabia) a large 
gulf, dividing the black hills, leads 
the eye to the glittering waves of the 
Red Sea, or to the violet horizon 
of the peaks of the mountains of 
Moah. Not a breath of wind mur- 
murs among the dry branches of 
the olive-trees; no bird sings or 
cricket chirps in the herblesa ex- 
pant»e; a silence, eternal and com- 
plete, reigns in the city, on the roads, 
and over the country. Such appear- 
ed Jerusalem during the whole time 
Wo passed under its walls. No sound 
was to be heard but the neighing of 
my horses, impatient under ^ ar- 
dour of the BUD, or the melancholy 


chauntvof the muetzin, crying the 
hour from the top of the minarets, or 
the monotonous lamentations of 
Turk mourners, accompanying, in 
long files, the dead of the pest, to the 
diflerent cemeteries which environ 
its walls. Jeni«ulciii, where the tra- 
veller goes to visit a sepulchre, is 
indeed itself the tomb of a people; 
but a tomb without cypresses, with- 
out inseriptions, without monu- 
ments; whoee in on u mental stone is 
broken, and w'hose ashes seem to 
cover the earth which surrounds it 
with mourning, silence, and sterili- 
ty. We weje seated one day oppo- 
site one of the, prifiripnl gates of the 
city. No sound arose troin its places 
or it» streets ; ariumg the paths which 
wind, as it were, at hazard among 
the rocks, were to b<‘ setui only a lew 
Arabs, half naked, mounied on their 
asses ; a ft w camel-di ivers from Da- 
mascus; or some straggling wonieu 
from Bethlehem or Jericho, carrying 
on lliefr heads baskets i»f the grapes 
of Kngeddi, or cages of doves, to be 
aold without the gates of the city, for 
the plague rageu within. We went 
round tin? walls, and passed liefore 
all the galea. No one entered, no 
one came out — even the beggar waa 
not at his accustomed post. No aeu- 
tine) was to be semt at the barriers. 
We saw nothing— we heard nothing ; 
the same void, the same silence 
reigned at the entrance of a city 
coutaining .')(), 000 snuls, during 
twelve hours of the day, as there 
would if we had passed l>efore the 
gates of Pompeii or Herculaneum. 
We saw only four funeral tionvoya 
issue ill silence from the gate of 
Damascus, and a poor Christian car- 
ried out of the gate of* Sion, by four 
gravediggers, to the Greek burying^ 
ground.” 

We must now take a little peep 
into the interior of the city, pass- 
ing over the description of se- 
pulchre whidi has beeu gioii^n so 
often, and is besides too long for our 
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purpose. We must pais over also 
mntiy other interesting localities, as 
M. de Lamartine expati^es, not on 
them, l>iit on the sentiments they 
give rise to, at a length which it 
would altogether exceed our limits 
to follow. 

“ W*"© were now in two little 
strootH, as obscure, as narrow, and 
as dirty as those we had already 
paired through. Here and there a 
lew venders of bread and /ruits, 
covered with rags, and seated at the 
otitrunce of thetr little booths, with 
thf'ir babkets on their finces, cried 
their goods to arrest the few passers 
by. Now and then a veiled woman 
would a;)|)enr at the barred windows 
of the wooden houses, or a child 
would open a low daik door, and 
rorne and buy for bis family the pro- 
ti^ious for the day. The slreets are 
eviuy v;hiMe ohstiucted hy 1111)1110.11, 
by lu’aps of ordure, and chpecially 
hy rags of cloth, stul!*, and cotton, 
v^hlch the wind whirls about like 
dead leaves, li is by this liuclean- 
liuess, aud these rags which strew 
the pavements of the cities of the 
East, that the plague is so easily 
caught and comnmiucated. Nothing 
in JeriisHleui announces it to be the 
abode of a nalion ; no sign ofriehes, 
no movement of life ; its- exterior 
aspect had deceived us. The most 
miserable buurg of the Alps or of 
the Pyi enei's— the most ohscure cor- 
ner of our laubouigN, abandoned to 
tlo* lowest class of our woiKiug po- 
pulation, are cleanliness, luxury, and 
elegance, compared with the desert- 
ed wlreets of^ie Queen of ('ities. 
Tiie only sign of life we saw were 
some Bedouin horsemen, mounted 
on Arab mares, whose feet sljpjicd 
or sunk every moment in the holes 
of w hich the pavement is full.” 

We must now give a description 
of Constantinople, passing over many 
other beautiful, perhaps more beau- 
tiful, passages, which are too difTuso 
for our purpose. M« de la Marline 
is now wt approaching the city. 

” At five o'clock 1 was on the 
deck. The captain put a boat out 
to sea. I got into it, and wo made 
sail towards the inoul}) of the Bos- 
phorus, along the walls of Constan- 
tinople washed by the sea. After 
half an hour's sailing ami^ a multi- 
tude of vessels ataa^or* we reaped 
the walls of the seasg^ irhicb m 
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a continuation of those of the city, 
and form the extremity of the bill 
on which Stamboiil stands ; and it is 
here that God and man, nature and 
art, have placed or created in con- 
cert the point of view, the most 
marvellous in beauty which the hu- 
man eye can coptemplate on the 
earth. I uttered an involuntary 
exclamation ; forgot for ever the bay 
of Naples and all its enchantments. 
To compare any thing to this magni- 
ficent Hpectacle, is to insult its su- 
premacy. • 

”The walls which support the 
circular terraces of the immense 
gardens of the seraglio were a few 
paces to our left, separated from the 
sea by a narrow pavement which the 
Waves wash unceasingly, and where 
the perpetual stream of the Bospho- 
rus forms little murmuring billows, 
as blue as the W'aters of the Rhone 
at Geneva. These terraces rise gra- 
dually, one above another, to tlie 
palace of the Sultan. They are plant- 
ed with gigantic cypress and plantain 
trees, through which thegilded domes 
of the palace may be seen. The 
trunks of these trees overtop the 
walls of the terraces ; their branch- 
es spread over the gardens, and hang 
over the sea a canopy of thick foli- 
age, under wdiich wearied boatmen 
stop their caiques to get refreshment 
from the shade. Among these 
groups of trees, at little intervals, 
arc pt^rceived palaces, pavilions, 
kiojiques, batteries of brass and 
bronze cannon of strange and an- 
tique shapes, and sculptured and 
gilded gates opening on the sea; the 
grated windows of these maritime 
palaces, W'hich form part of the 
seraglio, look flpon the whalers; and 
across their green blinds may be 
seen the sparkling and gilded ceilings 
of the apartments witmn. At every 
step, elegant Moorish fountains, in- 
serted in the walls of the seraglio, 

E recipitate their waters from the 
eighth of the gardens into marble 
basins beneath. Near these basins 
may be usually seen a Turkish sol- 
dier or two stretched on the ground 
— dogs without masters wander 
along the quays, or Bometimes they 
may be seen couched in the moutti 
of an enormous gun. As our boat 
advanced, the horizon before us grew 
wider; the coasts of A^ bewio 
OtsOiiiCt; the pawtibs of ^ 9 o|« 
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phorus^ betir^en hills of dark verdure 
on one side, and opposite hills, which 
seemed to be tinted with all the 
hues of the rsiubow on the other, 
became traceable by the eye. A 
little farther on, these hills rose still 
higher, and then re- descended again, 
forming a jutting cape, on which ive 
descried in the dintance the likeness 
of a great city. This was Scutari ; 
we could see it clearly, with its 
great white harrarks, like a royal 
chateau, its mosques and shiuing 
minarets — its quays and creeks — its 
housefs and bazars—M-ith its caiques 
under the shade of its plantains, 
and its sombre forest of cypresses — 
beyond which the monuments of the 
Turkish cemetery glitlered mou'’ii- 
fully in the sun. Beyond the point 
of Scutari, the Bosphorus, impatient 
of being straitened, seems to fly be- 
tween the black niouiitams, reflect- 
ing in its rushing mirror the rocks, 
angles, ravines, and forests, which 
form its banks on either side, and 
along which the eye can see, as far 
as it can reach, an interminable suc- 
cession of villages, of vessels at 
anchor or with spread sails, of little 
ports embowered in trees, of scatter- 
ed houses, and of vast palaces, w'lth 
their gardens of roses stretching into 
Uie sea. 

“ A few strokes of the oar carried 
us to the Golden Horn, where one has 
* at the same time a view of the Bos-* 
phorus, of the sea of Marmora, and 
of the entire port, or rather sea, of 
Constantinople. There, however, 
we forget the sea of Marmora, the 
coast of Asia,, and iht? Bosphorus, to 
contemplate the baHiri of the Golden 
Horn itself, and the syvon cities sus- 
pended on the seven hills of Con- 
stantinople, all converging towards 
the arm of the sea, which hears the 
unique, the incomparable city — at 
the same time, city, country, sea, 
port, the bed of rivers, gardens, 
wooded mountains, profound valleys 
of an ocean of houses, a hive of ships 
and streets, of traD(|uil lakes and en- 
chanting solitudes. 

We made sail towards the hills 
of Galata and Pera. The port en- 
larged more and more before us. 
This port is hardly described by that 
name. It is rather a broad river like 
the Thames, enclosed between two 
clty^crowned hills, and covered with 
an endless fleet of ships riding at 
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anclior before the houses. " We tra- 
versed this innumerable multitude of 
vessels, some at anchor, some with 
sails spread, and bound for the Huh- 
phortis, the Black sea, or the sea of 
Marmora. Here we saw vessels of 
all builds, of all sizes, and all ensigns, 
from the Arab bark, with its prow 
shaped like the prow of the auciciit 
galleys, to the three decked maii-of- 
war with its caution w'ulls. Num- 
bers of Turkish caiques, little bi»:>ls 
winch serve ns street c^irriages in this 
amphibious <city, circulated nujoiig 
these great masses, crossing, running 
foul of, nbd elbowing each other, 
like a crowd in public places, and 
clouds of aIhutrossHs, like whiti* pi- 
geons, rose from the sea at ilieir 
approach, and flew to a more dis- 
tant point, to alight again upon the 
undulating wave. I will nut aftempt 
to count the vessels, ships, brii^^.Hiid 
barques, which slept or moved iqinn 
the waters of the port of C/onstanii- 
nople, from the mouths of the Bos* 
phonts and the point of the Sei»jilio, 
to the faubourg of Bgoub, ami the 
delicious valleys of sweet waicrs. 
The Thames at London offers no- 
thing comparable. Sulliee it to 
that, independent of the. TuiKish 
fleet anil Luropean ships of war, at 
anchor irt the middle of the ( nnnl, 
the two ftoasts of the (voldcii ll-irn 
are roviTed iviih vessfds, three deep, 
for the distance of a league on (^ach 
side.’^ 

We must add, though we go 
back for it, a de.scription of «»ne <»f 
the nio'*i deliijhtiul yalks, we be- 
lieve, that ever was taken. Mon**, 
de Lamariitie was accompanied, in 
this excursion, by his little d ugh- 
ter Julia, whom he had the ini- 
HPry to lose during his stay in the 
East. We should not do jiisih e, if 
did not mention here, thru Mu- 
dame de Lamartine, an Kiir:lish- 
woman, has contributed to the work 
before us some of its most interest- 
log pages — not so picturesque, per- 
haps, as ilioae of her liusband, i»ut 
strongly marked by that good sense 
and self- possessing delight which 
characterise natives of England, 
even in their highest raptures. The 
following is the passage we now 
aiiude to; we have abridged ft, but 
hope still that its beauty will excuse 
its length:—** We now entered on 
an higher valley, opening from the 
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east to the west, and intbedded in 
the folds of the last chain of hills 
which advances towaidss the vale 
where the river North-Baireiit 
sweeps along. No woids can de- 
scribe the a^iouiidiug vci^etalion 
which carpets the bed and banks 
of this valley. Althnugh its two 
sides are composed of rock, they 
are so covered with plants of all 
Boris, BO glittering; with dew, so 
clothed with lieuth, fern, od«ious 
lierhs, ivy, wild-llowers, artd shrubs, 
taking root in iinpcrcepvjhle clefts, 
Ibnt it is impoHsible to believe that 
it is from the live rock tliat arises 
Bucb a prodigious display of vegeta- 
tion; the whole is a broad carpet, 
two feet thick — a velvet grotiiid of 
serried vegetation, tinted with all 
hues and colours, sown with bou* 
qitets of unknown flowers of a 
thousand forms, of a thousand 
odours; sonietimes motioules.s, like 
flowers embroidered on slulT which 
we Rpread over our drawincrooms, 
and sometimes moved by the sea- 
breeze, a stream of verdure, per- 
fumed waves, rustling and undu- 
lating like a inurmurinjr brook. A 
inulnunle of insects with coloured 
wing*', and innumerable birds, are 
perched upon tin*, neighbouring 
iree.M; the air is filled with their 
\<»iceH responding to each oilier, 
with tite humriiing of wasps and 
bees, and with ilie hollow murmur 
i»f the earth in the spring season, 
whicli some take to he the sound 
of vegetrition, in its inuliiiudinouH 
forms, proeessiiig on lier s!irl i<-e. 
W breaklasted here on a Iurge 
Btone at tlie entram e of a cavein. 
Two gazelles fled from it as we 
ji)»pioacbed. ^Ye were careful not 
to trouble the asylum of these 
rhnrinitig animals, which are to th^i? 
deserts what llu* lamb is to our 
tnendowB. # s # ^ Advancing 
still farther, we came suddenly upon 
the sea, which the valley liad hither- 
to hidden. A Roman hri<lge nearly 
in ruins* which traversee the North- 
Balreut, also became apparent A 
long caravan from Damascus, going 
to Aleppo, crossed it at this moment 


Traveller. 

The travelling merchants were seen* 
one by one, some on camels, some 
on horscH, to issue from the tliickets 
whicli hide the end of the bridge, 
slowly ascend to the top of the 
arches, stand out for a moment with‘ 
the animals on which they were 
mounted, and their strange and 
blight coloured costume against the 
bltie ground of the fiea, then re- de- 
scend from the ruins, and disappear 
with their long file of asses and 
camels, amidst the plantations of 
laurels and plantains which over- 
shadow the other bank of the river. 
* * • Sevenletn ships were at 
anchor in the gulf; some with 
naked mnsts^ and others drying their 
sails in the sun, looked like great 
wdiite birds seated on the vvarers. 
A fevv fl^h^ng boats passed at full 
sail. The valley under our feet, its 
slopes towards the plain, the liver 
flowing under its pyramidal arches; 
the sea, with its bays and creeks 
among the rocks; the immense peak of 
the Lebanon, w‘ith all its accidenta of 
structure, its snow* topped pinnacles 
stretching like silvery cones into the 
depths of the firmament, where the 
eye sought them like stars ; the buzz 
of iiiKcciH about us, the song of a 
thou'^aiul birds among the trees, the 
bedlow of the biiflaloes, the nearly 
human plaint of ilie camd of the 
earavaiH, ihe illiniitable horizon of 
the Mc<)iti*rrnnean, the deep, serene, 
ami intense* brightness of the sky, 
the pei'fiinied mildness of the air, 
in which all seemed to he reflected 
as au irnai/e in The transparent W'ater 
of a Swiss lake, — all these sights; 
all these sounds, all these shades, 
all this ligiit, ii\i these impreBsion^‘, 
formed a spectacle the most suhlime, 
and a landscape the mo.st exquisite, 
that my ej es have ever beheld.'* 
Mons. de Lamartine and his 
daughter meet, in this w’alk, with n 
numerous J^roop of Arabs, who carry 
them off and feast them in the wotuN. 
Wo are sorry we cannot make room 
for the recital of this pictureequtj 
adventure, butroally we hare already 
transgressed our limits. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REPORT ON LIGHTHOUSES. 

To the Editor of Blachvood*$ Mttgazine. 


Sib, — The oxteusive circulation 
of your valuable Magazine, and the 
high credit due to all your state- 
ments, induce me to request your 
insertion of some remarks upon an 
article on Lighthouses in the ('aXIII. 
Number of the Edinburgh Revieiv. 
The notice which you were pleased 
some time ago to take of my reply 
to a former article on this subject 
in tire same journal, leaves me no 
room to doubt that you will permit 
me to counteract, through the me- 
dium of your pages, the injurious 
tendency of the present observa- 
tions of the Edinburgh reviewer. 
His article is throughout distiu- 
gut^hed by uncandid censure on the 
one liand, and on the other hy the 
most uubluslUDg favouritism ; but, 
before ex.imimng the errors and 
mistatenieuts which it contains 
regarding the general quesiioii, I 
feel called upon, in iny own vindi- 
cation, to expose the fa/sehood of a 
calumny, which the author, at p. 
‘241 of the Review, has directed 
against me personally. 

The reviewer quotes my evidence 
before the S^'leci Comniitt€*e of the 
House of CuiiKnutiH on Lighthouses, 
from question 2471 to 24vS;; iriclu- 
’ sive; but his calumnious cJniige 
rests on the first ftHjr questions, 
with my answers, which stand as 
follows ; — 

“ 247 1 . The Bell Rock Lighthouse 
is a red light ? It is. 

"' 2472. Of what colour? Red 
and white. 

“ 247:}, What ar<f the number of 
burners in the white frame? Five. 

“ 2474. The number in the red ? 
Five also.” 

On this evidence the Reviewer 
has thought fit to indulge in the 
following remarks, concluding with 
a gross calumny. 

" The only remark/' he says, 

which the preceding piece of evi. 
dence requires, regards the strange 
assertion, tba^ in the Bell Rock 
Lighthouse, there are Jive white 
lijnta and Jive red ones ; whereas 
our animadversions, though equally 
just in this case, were particularly 
directed against reddening the weak 


beam of light produceA hj the five 
rejlectors, fri place of the strong beam 
produced by seven rejlectors. In Mr 
Stevenson’s folio engraving* of the 
reflector frame, published in 1824, 
fourteen years after the completion 
of the lighthouse, the reflectors are, 
as stated, seven on out side, and 
FIVE on Jthe .other, and the red 
glasses are placed in foA of the 
FIVE. It if therefore an unpardon- 
able attempt in the Clerk of Works 
to diminiirh the force of our reproof 
and the magnitude of the engineer’s 
bluudcM', by making the Committee 
believe that there were five reflec- 
tors on each side of the frame.’* 

I answer this chaige by a flat de- 
nial ; and pr4>ve its falsehood by 
stating the fact, that, on the night of 
the Mif/i ofAornnherj 18i3, thf !>|i\ f.\ 
nglu'tut's on the tten trhde sidt^ u vu' 
n duvet t tn number in/ the ti finettftn of 
tuo o/i each foe*, sn ft, at, during a 
period (f netii (g < h r/ u yt ar.\ htfon / 
gnn the tctdao e alnwr (juoted, there, 
tme, ({M I hart stated to (he Contmif^ 
tiCf nvK fijtirtor.s on itich side, uhdr 
us trtH lid. I moy also a<ld, that 
at paire/^2o of iny father’s work on 
the Bell Rock Lighthouse, the num- 
ber of reflectors is stated to be twen- 
ty (or five on each of the four sideb ), 
as alteied in i^2:i. 

But this fact is fully proved by 
no fewer than three official docu- 
ments in the Northern Lights’ office, 
one of which I Kent to Mr Hume, 
the Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee, who alludes to it, as a proof 
of the accuracy of my evidence, in 
the following letter : — 

♦ Bryanston Square, 

2S»M April, 

" Sib, — I have received your letter 
of the IBtb instant calling my atten- 
tion to an article * On Lighthouses/ 
in the CXXllI. Number of the Edin- 
burgli Review, where, at page 24 1, 
the Hevie wer accuses you of decei- 
ving the Select Committeo of the 
House of Commons by erroneous 
evidence as to the number of refieo 
tors at the Bell Rock Lighthouse. 

As Chairman of that Committee 
I can sute, in contradiction of that 


This plate rqiresents tbs rsdector frame before It was altered in 182^ 
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assertion of tbe Reviewer, that I and also to prevent Sir David com« 
have now before me the original plaining of my remarks on an un» 
rotiirn from the lighthou|(s-kec!per published document. It is as fol» 
of tbe Bell Uofk, for the month of lows 
Ts^jvemher, IH'ill, in which the num« 

her of reflectors used on llie loth " Mv dear Mb Napier, 
of that month were twenty-four, and ** 1 regret that you should have 
on the Bitli the nninber werc^ reduced put yourself to a moment's trouble 
to twenty, as stated In your evidences about Mr Alan Stevenson, and that 
W'hich is there! ore quite correct, and you did not at once refer him to 
in accordance with that report. me. If you will allow me room, 

I may further add, in justice to 1 will give an explanation of the 
you, that your evidence before the passage in your next number^ but 
Com iiiiiiee was able and ci^udid, and it will be an explanation very dis^ 
showed your perfect acquaintance agreeabie to the party that has fen- 
witti the. whole department, and 1 dered it necessary; because I will 
regret that any charge to the con- prove that llie Clerk of Works has 
trary hiiouid liave been made against not only misled the Committee, and 
you by the Reviewer. — I retiiaiu iias also misled me and others, by 
your ubetlieut servant, concealing in his evidence the true 

“ .losiipn Hi mp, state of the case with regard to the 
“ To .Mr Alan Stevenscjii, correction of the blunder in the Bell 

i'.dinUurgh." Rock apparatus. 

Willi regard to the pamphlet • 

Sorb an nrcunnilation of evidence to which you refer, I never read a 
reiHliTf' farther remarks unneressary single line of it, and never will ; 
on my part, more especially as Mr nor did I ever read any paper about 
UumeN lt‘trir so clearly and tally it in Blackwood’s Maga^sine, or in 
iwp’/iiuh the tine ^l.^te of the <;a«e, any way, directly or indirectly, be* 
111 •‘pile of all this evidence, how- coinc acquainted with the fact, tliat 
ever, Sn David Brewsier is far from the a/z/tf burners in the Dell 

ft'iding any coinpunctioii at having Ittnh Litjhihome were reduced to 
attempted to caliimiiiate my charac- .///v, till I read it in tlie Report of 
ter, by adiancini? so irrave a«i harge the C'ommittee of the House of 
airainsi me; and wlml folio wh will ('ommous. 

hiiou, that, true to this s^iirit, he has “ But even if I bad got that pam- 
delerndned to listen Kino facts which phiet by heart, I presume that I 
do not promote his object, and that would never have learned from it 
lie purposes, if an opportunity be the above fact, because the extract 
allowed him, to repeat his calumnies from it which you have sent me, 
III the next number of llie Kdiiiburgh and to which Mr A. Stevenson re- 
Re view. feis, would never have led me to 

When I saw the Review on my believe that such a ludicrous change 
return from the country on the 17ih had been made t^pon the light. Tbe 
of April, 1 lost no time iu calling pamphlet, you will observe, is ad- 
for Mr Napier, tiie editor, and not dressed to me; and the direct aud 
fitullcig him at liome, 1 wrote to him oniy object of the passage iu quca* 
that same eyening, demanding a re- tion is to make me and tbe public 
caatation of the passage. Next day believe that the hlumkr^ or ‘ 

1 riM*eived that gen tl email's reply, fire arrartgemetU of the reflectors* as 
in which he un^rtouk to write he calls it, had * been long since re* 
to the author of the iwticle then at medied* Now tliis declaration must 
some distaaee from Edinburgh; greatly mislead all who read it; and 
and, ^ally, on the 25th, Mr Napier had 1 paused the pamphlet it would 
again wrote to me, encloaing a letter have misled me also into tbe belief, 
frdm Sir David Brewster, addressed that Uie engineer had had the sa^ 
to himself, but sent to me for iny gacity to discover and tbe candour 
use. Although the tefiter is some- to correct bis error. But 1 Jiave 
what long, I give it a pWie here, for stated, in my criticism, that there 
reasons which will shdrtdy appear, are two ways of remedying tbe 

* Letter to the author of an artido on the ** BrRIoii LightWilso hyatem '* hs 
the CX V* Niisthrr of tho Bdlahacfb Usrkm* By Aian BIoiwimoii, Civil Eoghassr* 

W. Blackwood aud Sons, 1833. 
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blunder, one partial, to place seven 
red glasses in front of the seven 
burners, and the other quite perfect, 
namely, ‘ to place as many rr/fre/ttrs, 
ivith re*l sltfides ti/koi the suic:^ D anti 
i>, Its icillgive a Itghty leaving the same 
range as t/tc serrn white beams* 

“ In place of doing any one of 
these two things, he mcrelg extin- 
guishes Font wliite lamps* and hia 
apologist C/ills this remedying the 
defect ! The defect is not reme- 
died«; and the declaration that It is, 
without telling how it was done, 
would have misled the Committee 
and the public, had it not been eli- 
cited by some of its acute members, 
tliat the white burners were nt pre- 
sent five. The respondent, 
ever, has, even in this answer, obvi- 
ously misled the Commiuee, be- 
cause he does ,uot mention the 
redaction f rotnbV.YV.'^ ti> five burners ; 
and thus leaves the Committee to 
think that my statement in the Re- 
view, that there were sfvkn white 
burners, was incorrect, 

** If you shall indulge me with a 
page or two in your next ntitnher, 
1 will analyze more minutely the 
evidence of Mr A. Stevenson on 
this subject, and place it in a light 
in which it has nut yet been viewed. 
1 am, &c, 

“ D, BucwsTKn. 

Bellevi/fr, April 

•* To Phofessor Napifu.” 

The open profession, that he has 
never read my pamphlet, in reply 
to his former philippic in the C\\V. 
Number of the Review, and his 
avowal of a determination never to 
read a single line of it, will no doubt 
have their due weight with the read- 
er in forming an estimate of the trust 
to be repoved in the opinions of 
Sir David Brewster upon this sub- 
ject, or the extent to w'hich his cen- 
sure or approbation is likely to be 
commensurate with the occasion. 
But a more important feature of bis 
letter is the attempt he makes to 
waive the question as to the fact of 
the change having been made in the 
number of reflector and to substi- 


tute in it6 place a totally different 
enqiiiry with regard to the eflirieneg 
of that ckange. Sir David expressly 
charges me", in the Review, with 
“ making the Committee bilteve that 
there were flee reflectors on each saic 
of the frame,** and stigmatizes it as 
an ** ubpardouahle attempt.” He is 
therefore in honour bound pub- 
licly to retract this charge ; because, 
in answer to the question regarding 
state of the reflectors at 
the Bell Hoc^', 1 described them as 
they nooi are, and have existed 
since ‘IS2:i. But instead of doing 
this, Sir David both begins and ends 
his letter to Mr Napier by request- 
ing room in the next Review to make 
an ” explanation very disagreeable 
to the party that has rendtued it ne- 
cessary.” 

Whut the nature of this “ very dis- 
agreeable explanation” is to be, *iis 
no diflicult iimtterto conjecture; he 
himself, indeed, has pretty clearly 
hinted nt it in the letter, by imply- 
ing, that in austveriiig the question 
What an the number of 
buriHus in the w'att fratne r” I was 
booitd not only to descrilie the pre^ 
s/nt eondition of the reflectors, as 
they have existed since hutalso 
their state before the c‘hangc was 
made, and this for the laudable pur- 
pose of c *f (ntfirth/ bringing under 
notice a mistake of my father's, and 
preventing the Committee from 
furmtiu' an erroneous opinion of an 
Btiouyrnous dedairner in the Edin- 
burgh Review. The Rt^vieiver must 
vindicate his statements for himself; 
his anonymr>uH squibs are not ho 
important as to require notice in 
evidence before Parliament. More- 
over, had 1 acted, as Sir David re- 
comcnends, itt alluding voluntarily to 
any adiuiitcii mistake of my father's, 
the Knight would have been entitled 
to find me liable in a breacdi of the 
canons of filutl piety, which he doubt- 
less leai^ned when be assumed the 
cassock of the Scottish Kii k. 

But, if, Sir David further implies 
by bis letter, that because I did not 
volunteer to expose the defective ar- 
rangement of tbo Hell Rock reflec- 


* This rrinsrk of Sir Davi4*s.ti vrry shallow. If making sevim red burners and 
«ev«n white burners be a, parttaf remedy for et/ualising the range of the red and white 
lights ; then, setUng five red against five white is also a partial remedy, quite as effeetlve 

as the other, in so far as the prtfportujmd distance of their range Is concerned ; which 
is the only matter to be rem^ied. Of course, the only ppfe&t remedy Is producing 
an eqwdity of power In Un red and white beams. 
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tors, lam therefore capable of re- bouee System;** and, as all the asser- 
Borting to an '* unpardckable at- tlons regardiJD^ the ineudiciency of 
tempt** to conceal it, the fwmonymia the lights, and the wasteful ezpendi- 
is too shallow to patis uiicliallenged ture of money, were fully disproved 
with the merest simpleton. It is, in my reply of July 1838, I consider 
moreover, contradicted by the fact; it unnecessary to repeat the facts 
for not only did 1 acknowledge the there advanced, and since confirmed 
existence of “ a rlefective arrange- by the evidence before the Select 
laent" in my published pamphlet, Committee, and by the Parliamentary 
but ill the quotations from my evi- Report itseif, which, in speaking of 
dence, given by Sir David in the Re- the Northern lights, expresses satis- 
view, 1 have admitted that the re- faction at the “ manner in which the 
inedy applied was partial, and that duties of the Board have been con- 
lobe periect, an addition of^ome re- ducted by the Coinmis<4ioners.’** On 
Hectors would be required. In the subject of expenditure also, the 
answer to the question (‘2478), Report is widely at variance with 
‘‘ Would not the addition of perhaps the opinions of this Coryphaeus of 
iroin three or four burners with red ayz?v////.v (who formerly proposed that 
glasses have carried that into effect ?*' the duty oi the liglitkeepeis should 
1 say, that ** 1 think an addition be partly done by their wives and 
might; 1 cannot say bow many children!) and in alluding to the 
would be required.*’ Here, certain- “htores for ilieuseof the lights,’* says, 
ly, is abundant evidence to show they “ appear to be furnished with a 
that no attempt at concealment, has regularity and atteiiiiuii, likely to se- 
becii made in my evidence, and that cure a good supply on fair terms.” 
the ca)utnui(*H of Sir David Brew- On the more important point of the 
Hter, both in the Review and in his rffichticy of the lights themselves, 
lotlcT to Mr Napier, are utterly there Heems in the whole course of 
groundless. It is vain to attempt the evidence to be but one favour- 
mixing up tlie ({uestion about the able opinion. All concur in stating, 
< of tiie change made in 1823 that the present lights are seen as far 

with the fdct of that change hiivttig as the curvature of the earth will 
beeu made ; they are totally distinct, permit; and it is also admitted, that 
and DO jesuitisin can ever conlound their positions on tlie coast have 
them, lu leaving this subjein, 1 am been chosen with judgment, and for 
injustice bound to olK'icrve, that the the best iuierests of navigation. To 
matter about which Sir David Itrevv- all this the Reviewer, nothing daunt- 
ster makes so much noise is in itself cm], opposes the lidiculous assertion, 
of little importance; and it is alto- ” that, wliile they dispensed riish- 
gelhcr unreasonable and uncandid lights to the benighted mariner, they 
to recur so frequently to this topic, burned their ofiice candles at both 
and magnify the cousequenc.eK of ihe ends, under a bushel ! ” His note 
” ai raiigement.” Tlie ti uth is, that no of admiration is not misplaced ; who 
complaint was ever advanced against can but wonder at the folly of such a 
the Bvll Rock light by seamen ; and statement? In atbis style he pro- 
when the change was made in 1823, ceeds, confounding the admission of 
the difference was so trilling, as ue- a possibility of improving what is 
ver to be remarked. ynod with an unqualified condemna- 

1 regret that this personal topic tion of it, and vilifying, in the most 
shouUf so long have detained me from unmeasured terms, the whole system 
the exposure of the erroneous state- which has surrounded our coast 
ineuts contained In the Review re- wnth lights and beacons, and saved 
gat'd ing the nature of the evidenco the Uvea and property of tho use nds.*'^ 
given to the Lighthouse Committee ; The cause of the Reviewer’s loud de- 
and I shall now address myself to clamation Is too obvious to escape 
that pan of my task without any detection, but I shall permit it to de- 
fariher delay. The present lucuUra- velopo itself naturally in the sequel 
tion of Sir David is little more tlian of these remarks, 
an exaggerated reiteration of his for- The selections from the evidence 
mer article on the ** British Light- are made with the express object of 

— ^ ^ " 

* See letter te the author of article on the Brltlih Lighthouse i9ystm*' la 
XC V, of the Edinburgh Rofdew^ pp, 8 and 





fAvourfug thd peculiar opfatoua of 
the Revieurer ; and thdae parta gf it 
which do not ault his purpose, ha 
takes ieOTe to paas over in silence, 
or to condemn without quarter. 
This, to be sure, is only I'ullowlng up 
his own maaims in his letter to Mr 
Napier, where he openly confesses 
his mode of selecting information, 
and declares his determination not 
to read what does not please him. 
Accordingly, in his remarks on 
Lieutenant Drummond’s evidence 
regnrding the best constitution of a 
new Board for the Manatrement of 
the Lights, he says, “ The third 
member, Lieutenant Drummond 
thinks, should be an optit ian. If he 
mean a person thoroutrljly versed in 
optica, we agree witli him ; bntif he 
mean a practical optician, carrying on 
his trade, we decidedly object' to 
such a person; and, whether it be one 
or other, we are. puzzled to find out 
why he should be a member of the 
Royal Society.” The motive here 
Is really too tranymn ni ; and Sir 
David has surely forirotteri, that a 
decent ahfuftt though not at all .suited 
to the North Foreland flight, is no 
improper cpitht m in cast's of mhtho* 
nuiitin,* The fact is, the “ practical 
optician carrying on his trade,” is 
not all the ittin-yiurtusn in request 
wilii Sir David, who most uncere- 
moniously ejects this unfortunate 
individual, to make room for a “ per- 
son thoroughly versed in optics.” 
Truly, this hint is both jdutn and 


bo econo, my of In bis quota- 

tion froth mj father's evidence on 
this subject, the Reviewer has also 
found itTonvenient to suppress one- 
half of the answer ; while the second 
contains a full proof of want of pre- 
judice upon the subject. The whole 
answer stands thus : “ Accordint; to 
the present state of my information, 
1 consider the system we now fol- 
low the beat, t/wncffi it 7nftu turn out 
otfurtrisf: upon the actunt triol oi Lirh* 
heifhy „Tlie Reviewer a ! ko tries to 
hold up my opinion about a limita- 
tion of 'the adoption of lenses to 
those cases where fifteen or ae\en- 
teen burners are now used, as a proof 
of bias against the use of lenses ; 
but this bias may be erjually aliened 
against others who gfive eviilence, 
and Sir David alone is capable of ex- 
plaining why he 1ms singled me out 
as tiiK .vo/r .supporter of what he 
doubtless ronsiilMs troth “ heresy 
and schism.” Mr .lames Ja^diue, for 
iu.stam*e,is on this point eqiialiy liulrie 
to censure when he .insw. is hy a 
decided “ yes,” to tie- infru f ez-dory 
(i'JJd), ** I'herefote youi recumm/'n- 
daiitm would g(» to the larger lights 
where the trreaier number of burners 
umv exist, rather than to the smal- 
ler;” yet the Reviewer seems to 
consider this gentleman as next in 
authority to liimself. 

'fhe next position which the Ke- 
viewer takes up is a very muorlii- 
nate oin*. both because it is uiieily 
uiitenuble, and lo-eause, if vacnle^l, 


ila\ing BO far paved the way for 
this ” person thoroughly versed in 
opiic'*,” Sir David goes on to show, 
that from those conuccied with the 
management of tht^]>rasent Boards no 
gor>d can he expected. To do thi.s, 
all he considers necessary is to quote 
two isolated answers from tiie evi- 


dence of iny father and myfielf re- 
garding the use of lenses. But, if he 
had examined all the evidence upon 
this fiuhjf^ct, he would hare found, 
that in answering the question 
/•208O)," *^’Then would any of the 
Norilierii t^ighthouses be better 
andjcbeapllr Ikbted with polyzonal 
lidfXkefi and quadruple burners, than 
with a refieetor and single argand 
btti^er ? '* My father says, that “ in 
some situations they would be more 
expensive \ in other 0 » there would 


the citadel must at once mrrendcr; 
1 mean the stand he has iricau!ioU'‘ly 
made about the application of lenses 
t<» fixed light*?. His only support, as 
he. hiiui^cir shows in the foihnvlng 
remarks, is Mr .iaines Jardinc:— 

** The next two witnesj^cs exa- 
mined by the Committee, are fdeu- 
teiiant Drummonii of the Etigineern, 
and Mr James Jardine, Civil Krigi- 
neer, Edinburgh, two individuals 
highly distinguished by tbeir talents 
and scientific acquirements. J)oth 
of thf^c u'ifneue* testify that the huiU 
vp polyzonal km was the invention of 
Sir David Brewster, and botli of 
them recommend its genera] use in 
all our lightitouses. Lieutenant 
Drummond, however, hak shackled 
this ouiiiion with a very singular 
limitation. He recommends the 
lens only in revolving Hghts.” In 


♦ salary, and vehement deslrs. 
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this patflUge lid one caiL fdil to ob« ^ 2235* Sir t>Avid Brewster’s plan 
serve a very close sei/m'tur, by which Is carried into eifect in France ? 

Sir David seems to make the recog- Yes. 

nitioD of his claim to theolnvention " 2235. Are you aware whether 
of the lens to constitute the unica In any of the French lighthouses 
mbiiitas^ the distinction of *' talents there is a different plan from that ? 
and scientific ac<|uirements.” But ** None that lain aware of. 

he goes on with his comment on the ** 2237. It would require sixteen 

evidence of Lieutenant Drummond of these lenses to fill up a circle of 
in these words This opinion, we a fixed light ; now, Is tlmre room in 
roufess, smrtled us exceedingly,” any lighthouse to put up sixteen of 
&c. Possibly It might, but it is, these Tenses P 
nevertheless, capablq of ^tbe ^nost ” I think 1 mentioned there would 
rigorous demonstration, and will no be room for eight in. one clacle, In 
doubt commend itself tea Sir David the Bell Rock for example. , 
himseir on a moments reflection. “2238. Not revolving P 

Mr Jardine, indeed, whose “ known “ I am speaking of a fixed light.” 

caution, and thorough knowledge of The result of all this is, that Mr 

the subject’* are so highly extolled Jardine thlukH the annntar tenses 
by the Reviewer, thinks very difier- e<fially applicable to fixed and re- 
eutly upon this subject from Mr volving lights, and that titjht of 
Fresnel, for that geutlemaii never them would illuminate the whole 
contemplated the use of lenseslii fixed horizon. Now the respective ampli- 
ligbis, to which they are wholly Inap- tudes of illuniinalion may be taken 
plicablc from the cause described by at about Jiftecn degrees for the 
Lieutenant Drummond in bis evi- refiectors and six degrees for the 
deuce. In the fixed lights of Frafice, lens; and it is fo^uud necessary Ho 
accordingly, an instrument called employ no fewer than twenty-six 
the r/liutlnt: rtfrnvttr^ invented by reflectors, in order to distribute the 
the late distinguished Fresnel, is fight with tolerable equality over the 
universally employed.* But, as Mr horl/on. Yet Mr Jardine speaks of 
Jardine informs the Committee, using only eight lenses, each of 
(22.34) that he dors not know how which illuminates only half the arc 
mmof of the French li/jhis are lighted lighted by the reflector I 
with hnst'M^ and (22.1(3) is aware "In such an opinion no one who 
of any dt[lhaii plan bring cunied understands the subject can possibly 
into iferi, much information could concur. It is, as already noticed, 
not reasonably be expected from quite at variance with the opinions 
him ; and it is amusing to contrast of Fresnel ; and Lieutenant Drum- 
the admissions of the witness himseif inond, with groat reason, appre- 
with the praises of his encomiast, bends that even in the best combi- 
Mr Jardine seems, indeed, totally un- nations of lenses for a fixed light 
acquainted with the subject, and his “ there would bo intervals of dark- 
evidence Involves a most singular ness left between each blaze of light, 
contradk*tioD,obvloufly arising from’" which would of course be exceed- 
defective information. The follow- ingly dangerous in a fixed light.” 
ing questions, and their answers (oc- “ A vessel,” he adds, ” might ^'SaU 
currlng in different parts of the evi- down in one of th^ke dark inter- 
dence), contain tlie sum of his vals,” and “ run against the' light- 
strange opinions. )fi>Use witliout treeing the light.” 

. '* 2224. Do you mean fixed or re- The truth is, tiie arrangement de« 
volving lights ? scribed by Mr Jardine is that am- 

“ Either of them. ployed for the express purpose of 

“ 2225. That would apply equally producing the dark Intervals at Cor^ 
to the revolviiig aa to the fixed duan; and hk opinion is tonta- 
lights? mount to the enunciation of this 

“Yes* ^ novel theorem, That the side of tipo^ 

• Secf i». IB of ft « Uftport to the Committee of the Commissioners of Northern 

Lights eppolnted to teke Into consideration (he aubject of iho llhiinlMating Light- 
houses by means of Lenses, by Alan Steventoiiy M. A., Civil Engine*^, ’* which wAs 
printed by order of the ConunissiMieri of Ne^ern Lights, and extensively difeu- 
ktedby thenb 



if' side* subtends st vBss Sqdf be **tf«rb iN^ 4t|Kide* be« 

-wijSf^Mm fke^ W 0f Ifveen iMrMjnfJItl^ iikd )rto* 

sid»s: <)o the «ul^eictbr wbtdb ft ^ invidfes.*' But 

ilxed ligtits/l jdtall oftAf add» that he haa mjfVtaken the tenor of my 
eren in using the eylindric tefrao evidence^ which n^era, not to tlie 
tore of IFreaneli which bare their exhibition of a stronger light in hazy 
generaliog section placed vertically, weather, if that can be rendered 
and reiraot the rays only In planes practicable without altering its cAo- 
IWiraUel to tbe horizon, it is found rasteniHe blit' to such 

necessary to ran^ thoip in a poly- oecasionai Hgku as imply the exbl- 
gon of thhtt/-tn u HxdeA^ and to em- bitionof the nitrate of strontia, and 
ploy the asKisuuice of euhsjidtary Bengal ligliis, and others, which, by 
mirrors to boot, in order So effect an changing the ^appearance of the 
equd^ distribution of light, which lights, wOuld ' utterly destroy their 
Mr J^rdtut! pYoposes to accomplish usefuluestL and in certain sHuations 
by tdeaiis of eight annular leiisesi might lead to consequences of the 

111 suuiiuing up M? Jardine's evK most serious bind, hy making the 
deuce, tlie Ileview<^r sbys — he re- niariuer mistake one light foir 
cuimmciid'i ” “ the umj of gas," auother. TJie npimrent dtssgree- 
andatk2o0 and 22^1, he even ap- ment which the He viewer points 
proves of its use at the Beil Rock, out between my oplniott with that 
Lieutenant Drummond, however, of my father cm the subject of the 
at tbe quesiioDH'from 31)09 to .T)17 Drummond light therefore vanishes, 
(inclusue) does not seem to consi- Sir D^vid winds up by an attack up- 
der that there is any advantage in on tlie(;onitnisMorier»of the Northern 
using gasfn lighthouscH ; and in his Lighthoil^CM regarding the NewcaHile 
answer Cfi question 3'J 18, tie decided- Icini. This instrUipeiit was made in 
ly- objected to ^s iiitroduetioii in one piece by Messrs Cooksoii, w!io 
situStiuos like the Eddystoiie <»r the having received orders to construct 
Beil Hock. The evidence also of a huih IcnH, requested permission to 
jCy father, between questious 2091 try to cast it in a solid maas^ and to 
and regardin:; ibe three acci- their great credit tiiey have produreil 
dents which hare occurred at Holy- a lens, wonderfully perfect in figure, 
bead light from using gas, deserve If the difficulty of this method of 
notice. Mr Jardine, moreover, |n an- woi king be considered. When com- 
swering the questions betwuim i22‘>2 pared indeed with that “constructed 
and 2-2:>9, has no fear in applying under’" Sir David Brewster s « own 
the Drummond light in lighthouses, superintendence," the lens of Messrs 
an ‘Opinion which no other witness Cookson was found immeasurably 
lias ventured to hazpj, ihoigh they auperior, and Sir David is not justi- 
all agree in consideriug its iutrodu(»» fied in branding, as proof of ** tot^ 
tion, if practicable, an improvement ignurauee'' on the part of the Ligbt- 
of the greatcMrtimportance. The in- house Board, that liberality which 
geniouH inventor himself, says (at has afforded to an ingenious artlit 
question 3025) that,jie does not arn^ the opportunity of constructing an 
mdi-r tin nppUraliun u it/i the men or* instrumentiivh!eli has justly excited 
dinar ilg kept at hijhthvusee at thepre* the wonder of all who hare aeen it. 

and in a subsequent That this mode of fhonstruction is 
]»art of (3027) he speaks less perfect than that of building in 

of the oliTicuiiies to be removed be- separate plect^s is V[iiite true; but a 
lore its $ufc m lUjhthomtn can be sajebj little more of the calmness which 
r^mmentkd. The opinion of Mr always accompanies justice would 
JIrdine, therefore, on this subject^ have enabled Sir David to prove this 
being opposed to that of the inven- as fully (if indeed he consider any 
tor himself. Is entitled to as little parade of proofs necessary) without 
attention as bis « cautious" dogma either vilifyiirg Uiulirighlhotise (kim- 
about applying annular lenses to mlssionerH as •* totally ignoraot.'^ or 
fixed ligbui. iifimhiog the shade of Buftm by 

. The next topic is tbe use of or;- calling his invention a ‘*rude Idea.** 
cai^ional lights. Sir David considers Such epithets, however, have been 
my evidence on ^his Hubject highljr freely applied to the Commissioners, 
objectionable, as tending to under, both in the present article of the 
value some of his plans; mid be ii^dinburghReVWimd in itt worthy 





.tidlMMtor Itl Ul0 li:itli AtlIttllKri 
and ir tli 0 j be etreagelyiet variance 
with what the author has said ot the 
aamebody at p. 44 of die 1 1th vol. of 
the EdiDburgh Uoyal Sotiety 'Trau- 
e^tionH, we only learn thence that 
Sir David Brewster has changed his 
opinions^ But strange as this discre- 
pancy may seem, It is surely still 
less strange tlian tlie fact that, 
thou^ in daily commupication with 
the Xighthouse Board up to the 
SOih of March, 1 when he ^rrote 
to the JConven4;r of the Ucna Com- 
mittee, Sir David did actually, in 
April following, anonyftiousJy im- 
peach that body in the Edinburgh 
Keview, as utterly negligent of its 
duties, and regardless of the interests, 
of the mariners whose lives nrc com- 
mitted to their guardianship. Sir 
David Brewster, in the Review, no 
doubt complains that bis suggestions 
have been neglected. But w^bat dors 
be himself say at the above riled page 
of the Traueartious of the Royal So- 
ciety V “ TJie reception,** he tells us, 
** which I have experienced from 
that liberal and euliglitrncd body 
has convinced me, that if 1 had made 


ibis application in the year 1810, I 
should now have had the satisfai’llou 
of seeing the new mode of illumina- 
tion introduced into our own light- 
houses. The Commissioncrsjiave al- 
lowed nu! opportunities of explaining 
to them, both personally and ih writ- 
ing, tlie construction and advantage 
of tbis new apparatus; and lha\e 
been authorized .to have one of the 
polyzonal lenses constructed under 
my own superintendence.’* Since 
Sir David wrote this paragraph, no- 
thing that 1 know of has occur- 
red, which ought to have changed 
his opinion, or could arj^ue either 
uegUgence or disinclination on the 
part of the Commissioners to adopt 
new auggesUons; on the contrary, 
they have been since in communica- 
tion with himself on the subject of 
lenses, and that to lately as March 
1833, during their experiments at 
Gulanhlll; and their having last 
year sent one of their ofbeers to the 
rVench coast, and their being at this 
moment engaged In remodelling the 
light of Inclikelih for the diaoptric 
apparatus, surely does not look like 
any determination to reject Improve- 
ments. But it is quite, true that there 
u as neglect on the part of Sir David 
Brewster himself, who, though he 
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^ was attiborii^ to hOVO a te$ut 
ropstructed under his own superhi* 
tendency ** so far back as ac- 
tually never saw that instrument till 
the 12th of February, 1833, when he 
condemned .it as unlit fur use. Sir 
David, therefore, seems to have vent- 
ed upon the Commissi oners the ex- 
pression of that dissatisfaction which 
arose from a consciousness of his 
own negligence. 

In coiicTusibn, 1 may he permitted 
to sav a few words regarding thO ge- 
neral spirit of the two arUclrs on 
Lighthouses iu the Edinbur^i Re^ 
view. That they are distinguished 
by exaggerated views and hasty 
conclusions from feeble premises is 
certainly their least blot; fur they 
are throughout characterised by « 
u ant of candour which, When taken 
ill connexion with the tone of Sir 
David Brewster’s letter to Mr Na- 
pier, in which he ackifbwledges the 
authorship, is alone suflicient to in- 
validate the sutemeiits they ad- 
vance. That letter has obviously 
been penned whir a feeling of ran- 
cour which ought never to have 
found expression in language; nor 
should I have expected, from a man 
of Sir David's years and high stand', 
ing, the threats which it coiitaiiis. 
What the cause of his rcsentuieut may- 
be is, of course, best known to him- 
self ;’f or, as he denies having seen my 
pain ph 1 e t agai nst h i s fo rm er ph i 1 i pp i c, 
it cannot take its origin in that reply. 

1 confess, how'ever, that 1 am nut 
without the hope of solving this 
mystery, and explaining the, reinai k- 
ablo phenomenon presented by a 
philosopher and theologian so mar- 
vellous distempered’* in mind. Will 
.Sir David vouchsafe replies to the 
following questions ?— 

I. Whether it be not true that Sir 
David Brewster, ip the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, undel^ the article 
*• Buffun,'* quotes, .a book called Con- 
dorcet's J^loge dt Bii/fuii ; and again. 
In the same half volume, describes, 
under the article ** Burning Instrii- 
meuts,” as an invention of his own, 
the buiidintj of ptdt/zonal lenses, 
which, in the same Mloge, cited by 
Sir David, bad been, long before, thus 
described by (Joiidorcct “ Ou 
pourrait mcme composer de plu- 
sieurs pieces ces loupes h echelons, 
on y gagnandt plus ae facility dans 
la construction, une grande diminu* 
tioQ da depenae, Tavantage de pou- 
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Toir leur donner plus d't'tendue et remiad* abeultha neglect of his oms 
r.olu! d'employer^ suivant le besoin invenHou mtoht as well bare been 
un nombre de cercles plus ou tnoina spared. An^ ereu still wore pain- 
grande, et d*obteulr ainsi d'un indffle ful it cannot fail to be» tbuato relin- 
infitriinient differents degrees de quisb a clatei he bas so loog prefer- 
force?'** red, and which he doubtless fondly 

2. Whether Sir David Brewster regards as a harbinger of the revival 
did not receive a copy of a Report to of “ declining science in England.” t 
the Committee of tiie CoinuiUsion- Wbatanswer Sir David may vouch- 
ers of Northern Lighthouses, un the safe to the questions above pro* 
illtimiDation of liglithousesby means pounded, it is unnecessary to con- 
of lenses, in the iGth page of which jecture. He cannot be ignorant that 
this passage of Coudorcet is quoted ? the curious cont'ujuitij in time and 

3. Whether Sir David Brewster place bf the articles “ Buffon” and 

did n<it claim the bmlding of lenses ** Burning Instruments,” in the Edin- 
as aa invention of his own, in the burgh Enc.yclopzeiiia, and the sud- 
article “ Burning Instruments,” in denly declining boldness of his 
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia; in a claim from the formal announce- 
paper on the construction of poly- incut of the hist idea to a faltering 
zonal lenses,” in the lirst part of reference to the witnesses before 
the eleventh lolume of ihe> Ti ansae- Parliament, are apt to give rise to 
tions of the Uoyal Society of Edin- something more than surmises as to 
burgh; and htmlly in tlie article the Ao«rr<! of bis discoxery. At all 
“ British Lighthouse System,” in events, the piiority of Condorcet'a 
the IL'jth number of the Edin- claim is now incontrovertibly de- 
burgh Review? muustrated by the quotation from 

4. Whether it be not true that, in p^c iib of tlie Llotic t/c Jin fot ; and 

the article *• Parliamentary Report Sir David is therefore, in justice, 
on Lighthouses,” Sir Dax id Brewster bound to surremler those posthu- 
lias uof^ instead of dairoiug the iii- mous honours he has so lung en- 
vention for himself, referied to the joyed in the room of their rightful 
evidence of .Messrs Drummond and owner, and to appease at the last 
Jardinc befoie llie S.dect ('ommit- liour ii»e manes of the departed 
lee, in proof of his right ; which evi- academician. A short lime will 
deuce w'as given b.jurt. 1 called the show in what ligitt he regards the 
public attention to tho priority of obligatiob to exetcise a generosity 
Condorcet's claim? whicb is in truth no more than jua- 

• It must be admitted, that the de- tice; and 1 shall, for the presViit, 
inonstratiori of Condon.-et's title to leave him to the enjoyment of those 
the invention of hnitihuj jwinunul rclleciions which a Iresh conviction 
iims4s is an unfnu tnd circumstanoe ; of duly never fails to aw^aken. *l‘he 
Sind ulihoiigli 1 am far from thinking 81} lo of his letter to Mr Napier 
that it iu any degree justifies the might, indeed, have justified soino 
tone of Sir Divid’s iviiiiugs in thf3 parting remaiks ou the implacable 
Review, orthethreat^contaiued in his aud unjust measures W'hich he ap- 
letter to Mr Napier, is nut iinpus- pears to have in reserve against me; 
sihlc ill at he may hiaistdf discover but as the nature of bis meditated 
in it enough to exi'u.so hiiii for having attack bas been explained by him- 
80 far forgotten tho calm and teni- self, and already fully met by me in 
perate candour which belongs lu his the first part of lids letter, 1 shall not 
years, and still mote to his sacred waste words in pressing home up- 
order, and may find in it a sufficient on Sir David that lesson of cHutiun 
temptation to abuse that Nhelter iu impugning the candour of others, 
which these accidental attributes which tho facts of this case ate 
justly procure for their ijossessors. calculated to convey, or iu remind*- 
It must DO doubt be painful for Sir iug him that it is only by a satis^ 
David to reflect, that, in this view of factory answer to my questions 
his c/tf/m, be might have saved him- that he can give any colour to his 
self the trouble of writing high- next aiUmpU^\ have the honour 
toned euloelei of hinitelf in tiie be, &c, Ai.^» STKrKWiOW. 

Edinburgh Review ; and that all the 

i rkeoinenee* of pepatag path etic je- EtKiAuroh, M«n ft iS8ft 

• ie JBulToa, p. 35. (EutrrM il« Coudorcet, tom. iv. Fertiu ISM 
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TJ(E CRUISE OI- THE MIDGE, 

CUAV. XVI. 

TliE END OV TilR YARN. 


It wan hftlf-paBt nine in tlie morn* 
ing— De Walden and 1 were seated 
on tlie cliff where 1 had been shut at 
the day before. The only ii^ica- 
tioiis of the spent stoim uvre a line 
of froth, intennixed with Urge <]uan» 
tUies of wreck and drift' wood, on 
the beach, far above high water- 
murk ; bratKhes of trees, strewed 
here and there with their yesterday 
bright green leaves, now sun- wither- 
ed and as red and sere as if they 
had lain a winter on the ground ; 
and a clear, cool, luxurious air and 
sky. The hilJ sides had even become 
perceptibly gn»eiier in one night's 
lime— in short. Dame Nature had got 
her face well washed, and every thing 
was clean, and fresh, and shining. 
The sea-breeze was rougbeniug the 
water in the offing, hut in the cove, 
on which we looked down, all was 
as yet as smooth ns glass. The un- 
dulations fiowing towards the har- 
bours mouth, occasioned by what 
I would call tlie echo of ihe*ground 
swell, or the reverberation the 
send of the sea from the rocky beach, 
were scarcely perceptible, except 
from the varying shadows of the 
banks, and grey clouds, as the plane 
from which they were reflected was 
gently bent by the rise and fail of 
the wMter, The whole creek wan 
sprinkled throughout Its calm sur* 
face, by masses of floatiug wreck 
from the Mosca, that sparkled with 
the motion of the water, slight as 
it was, in the slanting rays oT the 
morning sun; while out to wind- 
ward, near the ontrancci there wan 
a blue ripple on the sea right in 
his wake, that prevented us see- 
ing distinctly what it was, but 
which I guessed to proceed from 
the rushing of fish, at some object 
on which thev were feeding. As 
the sun rose, the dazale hauled fur- 
ther off, and we then could plainly 
see three immense green skinned 
sharks, tearing at the Boating body 
of a seaman ; every now ana Uien 
one of them would eefam o iimb| 


and drag the carcass a fatbom 
or so under water — when the se- 
cond would make a rush, and 
seize another limb, and there would 
the dead body appear suspended 
between them, as if it had been 
standing on its feet and alite? the 
juugle of the water giving the limbs 
the appearance of struggling. Then 
again the ibird shuik, like a dog 
walking off with a bone fiutn two 
othefH who were (juarreiling about 
it, wofild seize the trunk, and bat k- 
backing, forcibly diag it away from 
the oiheis, and inal<.e sail with it 
across bis jaus into the silvery 
glare, pursued by bis ntuten, uben 
the whole would once more disap- 
pear. 

Their whereahotitR, however, was 
distinctly marked l»y the wheeling 
of half a dozen pelicans ; an indivi- 
dual bird stooping every now and 
then with a splash, while the lighter 
gulls and sea-mews were glanc'iig 
about ill all directions, Wbisihng 
shriil, and twinkling with tbeir light 
wings, like siUer butterflies in the 
distance; as they pounced on the 
fragments that w*ere diseng.ig«:d by 
the teeth of the mouBteis in the 
water. 

Several vultures, the large car- 
rion ci'oivs formerly descrihefl, were 
perched on the neighbouring trees, 
or stalking along the shore, on the 
lo(»k out lor any W'aifs that might be 
cast ashore, as their perquisites. 

Sentries were placed along the 
hill-side, with their arms glancing 
in the sun, to give notice of the 
approach of any of the crew of the 
biosca that might have escaped and 
taken to the woods, should they 
have dm hardihood to attack any 
stray Spider crawl ing about on shore. 
His Majesty's schooner was at an- 
chor beneath us, right in tiie centre 
of the cove, with her sails loose to 
dry, and her blue ensign and pen- 
nant hoisted, but there w^aa not a 
breath of wind to stir either* 

There were several lines of dotbes 
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stretched from diflferent parte of the 
riggiug, some of the garnieute deeply 
eattirated with blood. 

Tlie crew were busy ovei hauling 
the riggiug, and repaiiiug the inju- 
ries sustained in the action, their 
voices and loud laughter sounding 
iioiiow from the water, and echoing 
amongst the sails, while the long, 
silver-clear note, and the short merry 
chirrup of the boatswain's whistle, 
as the water casks were hoisting in 
from the launch alongside, rose shrill 
above* the confused sounds. 

AK this time the sea breeze was 
stealing bn, throwing out its cats' 
paws, like tirailleurs covering the 
advance of the main body, eating 
into and crisping away the outer 
edge of the polished mirror of tiie 
anchorage, as if it hud been the ad- 
vancing tide gradually breakii.g away 
the ice of some smooth fruzeu river. 
We could hear the rushing of the 
wind before a fe>atLer moved near 
us ; by and by there was a twitter 
amongst the topmost leases of the 
tree under which we sar, and some 
withered ones came whirling down, 
and a dry twig di upped on my hat 
with a tiny latile. Tiie highest ami 
lightest sails of the schooner began 
to dap and shake. 

“ There comes the breeze, Mr 
M‘ Taggart,*' cheeped a mill on 
board. 

“ All hands furl saiJM," was growl- 
ed along her deck by the hoaise 
voice of the boatswain. “ There 
it comes — haul down the square 
sail.*’ ilouiid swung the Spider, witii 
her topsail, top-gallant sail, and royal 
all aback, and her fore and aft 
sails undulating and rumbling in 
the breeze; presenfly .she gradually 
dropped a fathom or two usteni, as 
more scope was giveo her. ** Hands 
by the top'^^allimt clewlines — fore 
and main brails ; *’ and the next mi- 
nute she rode steadily on the sur- 
face of the blue and roughened 
cove, head to wind, the tiny wave- 
lets sparkling in the sun, and Jap- 
lapping against her cutwater: with 
every thing snugly furled, and the 
breeze rushing ])ast her in Imlfagale 
of wind, di iving tlie waves in a siitull 
surf upon the beach to leew'aid,and 
roaring through the trees where we 
sat; vidiilo the thunders of the swell, 
as it pitched against the iron-bouiul 


coast, caims down strong, vibrating 
on our ears like distant thunder. 

“ It is very aw kward to change my 
name so Suddenly,’* said De Wal- 
den, to whom 1 had commuuicaied 
liis father's death, and whatever else 
Sir Oliver had written to my uncle. 
** i believe 1 shall continue plain Mr 
l>e Walden, until 1 reach headquar- 
ters. Hut my poor father-^ alas ! 
alas!.^w1iat misery he would have 
save|l himself and me, Jiad he hut 
made thb' disclosure before. You 
know my story imt in pai i, Mr Hrail. 
My poor ifiother alway.s said and be- 
lievetl she was his wife, hut he 
showed me such proofs to the con- 
trary, that 1 had no alternative but 
to believe him. However, Heaven's 
will be done — peace be wiili him." 

There was an awkward paii»u>, 
when, as if wdliiog to change the 
subject, he continued — “ How abso- 
lutely necessary for one's coinfoit 
here it is to believe in a /inenffif, 
Mr Hrail ; the misery that some peo- 
ple are destined to (inlure in this 
scene ot our probation— my poor 
inolber, for instance" 

** Or that most unfortunate crea- 
ture, Lennox, that pe^i^hed when the 
Midge w'ent doiui," said 1, willing 
to draw him away fiom brooding 
over hij* own misfortunes—*' wliat a 
death! " 

“ Miserable, miserable,*' said De 
Walden. 

” It puzzles me exceediugly, ' s.iid 
I, ** to conceive bow Addeilaug and 
his crew did not pillage the Moon- 
beam wdicu we were so completely 
ill bis power." 

•* There are three reasons/' replied 
De Walden, ** any one of which was 
euflicieut to have prevented liim. 
First of all, he was here under the Bue- 
nos Ayreau flag ; and as San Andreas 
must hate been a convenient ren- 
dezvous, both from its seclusion and 
the abundance of proviMions lobe bad 
in it, he might be reluctant to com- 
mit any overt act of piracy under 
Mr f * ^ *8 nose. condJy, the 
Devil is not always so black as he is 
painted ; and, from all we can learn, 
lic vvas a ieaifu] mixtuie «»f good and 
eiil ; and, last of all, and possibly 
the strongebt of the three, you were 
scarcely worth plundering, being in 
ballast — had you been returning 
with your cargo of shidl, 1 would 
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have been Rorry to havcf been your 
underwriter. But what a desperate 
fellow this same Adder^aug must 
have be(?n. Yoti saw how despe- 
rately he fought the little Midge, 
and how gallantly he carried on her, 
in Ids futile attempt to beat her out 
of the; bay. 1 verily believe, from 
all 1 have heard, that he would have 
tired the magazine, and blown all 
hands into the air, before he would 
have struck. But see, there, goes 
little Piper and his boat's virew, with 
the poor girl's body to her long 
home.” * 

I looked in the direction indicated, 
and saw a boat leave the Spider, 
]>ulled by four men, with a midship- 
nian in the stern, and a deal colfin 
lyiDt!: along, the flag that covered it 
having been blown aside. 

“ Siie was llie only thing W'e pick- 
ed up when the felucca foundered ; 
except that devil of a bloodhound, 
which vve had to desir(»y, in conse- 
4]iienre of his untameable ferocity, 
before he had been u 4|uarter of an 
liour on board ; noibiug else what- 
ever, animate or inanimate, lioated.’’ 

“ And pray how aid she r” 

“ .She was buckled to an oar by 
this belt,” said he, < /;/</ l/o- tden- 
tiail rincfntf I hud smi Add^rjawf 
n ear : ** but was quite dead by the 
time we saw- her.” 

” That is Adderfang's girdle,” said 

). 

1 guessed as much,” continued 
l)c VYaldeo. ” Bad as he was he must 
have loved her dearly, for his last 
thought on earth seems to hare been 
her safety — and no wonder, for she 
must have been a most beautiful 
creature, tall, and elegantly formed, 
with line Greek features — such hair ! 
—alas! alas! what a melancholy end- 
ing she has made, poor thing. 1 make 
no doubt that she was the same fe- 
male you saw iu the prison at !la- 
vatina.” 

Very like, very like — but I won- 
der how she came on board ? ” 

” Old Mr * ♦ rejoined De Wal- 
den, ** told me this morning, that she 
had shoved out in a sm^l canoe, 
manned by two of her slaves, after 
the felucca was at sea, at least so 
Adderfang said; and as several 
guarda- costas were on the look-out 
tor him, be had found it Impossible 
to send her back to Havanna agidn. 
But enough of this poor gbl her 


misfortunes, Mr Brail ; it is time we 
were on board and accordingly I 
that day took up my quarters in the 
Spider. 

The following morning I was in- 
*vited by Tooraloo, whose heart was 
like to break, to repair on board the 
Moonbeam, in order to be present 
at the opening of Lennox’s papers. 
De Walden accompanied me. 

The will was autograph, and from 
its tenor, the poor fellow seemed to 
have had a strong presentiment that 
his days were not to be long in the 
land; at least that he was never 
again to revisit Scotland. 

It purported to have been written 
after he had been ill on the voyage, 
and, amongst other clauses, there was 
one, leaving my uncle and myself 
executors, along with his old father 
and the clergyman of his native pa« 
risli iu Scotland. 

lie left several legacies among his 
kindred and friends at home; one 
thousand pounds to me ; another 
thousand to be funded or mortified^ 
I think he called it, to increase the 
salary of the parochial schoolmaster 
of Lincomdodie for ever; and the 
residue to his father; falling him, to 
be divided in certain proportions 
amongst the others. It was in fact 
an exceedingly prudent distribution, 
according to my notion, although the 
idea was" strange of a poor fellow 
willing away thousands, who had all 
his life, with a brief exception, been 
himself struggling with the most 
abject penury. 

When 1 read out Tooraloo’s legacy, 
the ptior fellow wept and ho'ho^ff af- 
ter his fashion. i give and be- 
queath to Tobias Tooraloo, the sum 
of five hundred pounds.” 

•• Ho ! ho I ho 1 ” blubbered Toby; 

Currency or sterling, sir ? ” 

** Of the current money of Jamaica.*^ 
Hoo ! hoo ! hoo ! ” roared the 
skipper, whose lacrymose propen- 
sity seemed to Increase in the pre- 
cise ratio of the exchange, L.100 
Jamaica currency being at that time 
only equal to about L.(>0 British 
sterling. 

The following day wc weighed for 
Jamaica, and the Moonbeam for the 
Indian coast, after bating said good 
by to old Mr ♦ ♦ who, we 
found afterwards, bore an excellent 
character, but of course he had to 
yield to circumstances in bis un« 
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protcrlod condition, whenever a pri- 
vateer chose to anrhof‘ in hia neigh- 
bourhood. He took the precaution, 
however, before we left, of arming 
Ilia head negroea, in case the pri- 
vateer s men, who liad taken to the 
woods, ahould prove troublesome, 
but I never heard that they did so. 

Nothing* pnriirular occurred until 
we made the west end of Jamaica. 
We had intended proceeding at once 
to r4)rt Jloyal, but seeing a large 
ve•5se^. appaientlya man-of-war, at 
anchor in Ntgril Bay, with a blue 
flag At the fore, wp stood in. and on 
exchanging signals, were ordered to 
anchor* the tiigate pro\ingtobe the 
Admiral. 

We wne both invited to dine on 
board, but during dinner we were 
nearly suffocated, by the c<iok ha- 
ving cho^-eu to roa^^t a ja( Kfruit on a 
spit, taking it tor a bread fruit, to 
w'hieh it bears a strong externiil re- 
eenihlanco, 

f landed at Aegiil that same even- 
ing, after ha\ iiig^ taken a most affec- 
tiimate leave <>t J>e Wolde!!, and 
prc.ct'eded overland to Bally windle, 
where I found rny excellent uncle in 
good liealth, and <retiing along rbee- 
nly vviifi his piepaiaiions lor lea- 
ving the islaiid uio'n liu* season 
shfuild be a little more advanced, 
lie lent, me a hand with poor Len- 
nox’'« affairs, and the i^fue was that 
we preseuiiv scraped together a 
good roujid sum to remit to Eoglantl 
on this iK CiHJiJt, there to a wail the 
di.-ti ihijihui ot the exei ulors 

in the month of March, we left 
Badywindle, and I may safely say 
there wan not a dry eye, black or 
wliit**, master or that day on 

the. CNlate, and proceeded to King- 
plon, \Nheie, hfjtr a sovrowiiil part- 
ing from our warmhearted friends 
iheie, we embaiked in the packet, 
and after a piosperous voyage, ar- 
rived at Falmouth. 

1 found a letter lying for me from 
my adorable, announcing that the fa- 
mily were now settled in Livtfrpool, 
where it whh likely Mr HiidHoii was 
to be permanently domiciled, and 1 
shall not weary the reader with the 
dreams of future happiness that 
floRted through my brain that even- 
ing, as my uncle and I, after discus- 
sing our r<td mullet and beef stake, 
were enjoying our bottle of port fn 


that most etcellent shop, the Green 
Bank Hotel. 

We posted across the country to 
Liverpool, as fast as^fottr horses could 
carry us, hut neither will 1 attempt 
to describe the joy of our meeting. 
Uncle Latham w^as quite pleased 
with my choice, lamenting over and 
over again, however, that she had not 
been an Inshmem. 

Here, to while away the time, the 
old gentleman chartered a pair of 
spanking ^hunfers, and took a day 
now and with the Cheshire 

bounds, due line, you might call 
it summer, day, the last of the 
season, there was a noble field, and 
not a scanty sprinkling of Idv€»rpool 
cotton brokers. Some time j»ret iou8, 
a London dealer had brought down 
a batch of /;/>// horses, that were ff>o 
f;no{/for Tallcrsair*«, in ordtu’to clap 
the leek, as the Welhlunan sajs, into 
the wealthy Liverpoolonians — “ all 
real good, well-made hunters, hir.'* 
The fox bloke cover, in good style, 
and away we all went at a klUinff 
pace, iny uncle leading with the 
coolness and skili of an old hand. 

We came to one or two siiirHli 
jumps, and there w^as nothing like 
the greys ; awaie that they would be 
maiked from the conHfdcuotiH colour 
of thein horses, the men of the 
and i/r/y/Ze rode like devils, and 
for a time the Cheshire aiistoiTary 
were nt a puzzle uhat to make of it. 

At length we came to a j)Oht- 
and rai) lence, with a deep ditch 
bt-yoiid, which seemed to be a 
]>oser. Hold hard,” cried Mr 
Frenche to me, as he settled himself 
in his saddle, and gathered up his 
reins; "hol«l hard, Henjie, and let 
the greys lead.” A tall miiitary- 
hmking personage bad for some 
time hung on the Hank of the Liver- 
pool cavaliers, who, being strangers, 
kept pretty well together; and as 
they came up to the fen<‘e, be sung 
out, in a clear, sharp voice, 

** Loud as a trumpet with a silver sound,” 

**Halt!” — Stack^tUill^ as if touched 
by an enchanter's wand, on the instant 
stood each gallant grey, gathering 
himself on his hatiiirheH; and sliding 
several yards with hU fore-feet on the 
moist sward, grooving out regular 
ww/9 fn the blue clay, as if they had 
been so many boats a>tauiiehiiig ; and 
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awmj flew a nhower cotton-bro- 
kers, like a volley of stones from a 
catapiilta, Iraviup^ earli «an empty 
horse looking at him, with <irio ex- 
ception, where the rw.v matnial was 
accounted for, sticking on his horse's 
neck, with an ear in each hand, ad- 
miiing his deparUd friends in the 
ditch and the gay field, as fifty 
horsemen flew over thcMu in a rain- 
bow. 

It was now fixed that we ♦were 
to he married in June, and 1 accom- 
panied Mr Frenche lo^lrcland, in 
order to pay my duty to my dear 
old mother, who was <‘omfbrtably 
settled in a nice cottage in the out- 
skirts of Kilkenny. 

It is profanation to touch on such 
meetings in print, so here again you 
must e\erci!«e your imaginations, 
niy good people. 

\Ve wore all most liappy ; and two 
inorningH aftt^r wo arnve<l, while 
sitting at breakfast, the door was 
optuied, and a stout vulgardooking 
little man was 14*^11010(1 in, dressed 
in plush sniaii clothes, top boots es- 
pecially dirty, an old swansdown 
vest, grey upper coat, low wig, and 
green sp*‘(lacies. 

Ho made himself known as Jfr 
Tviadt. This was ilie (ioik grocer 
who had purchased the HaHywindle 
estate when iny grandfather was re- 
duced in his circumstances, and 
obliged to sell it. 

My uiich* and mother, the instant 
they heard ids name, drew up with 
probably an excusable feeling of 
]>ride, as if they apprehended that 
the honour <»f Mr Ireacle's %isit liad 
been conftjrred from a desiri* on his 
part to appear patromsiiuj to an obi, 
althougii reduced family. So the 
meeting was somewhat stiif. 

“ Pray, Mr Treacle, be seated,” 
said my uncle. 

” Thank you kindly,’* said tlie 
honest tradesman, feeling very awk- 
w^ard in his turn. “ Thank you 
kindly, Mr Frenche, and, Mrs Brail, 
your most obedient. Welcome back 
to ould Ireland again, Mr Frenche.” 
Then, as If speaking aside — ” 1 am 
sure I wish you had never left iu” 
Thank you. Treacle,” said my 
uncle; ” that's kindly said^ anyhow 
-^and "—hero he looked the grocer 
steadily In the face — ** kindly meant 
too, 1 do believe<— »but talking of that 
nQio does not signify, you knovr<--so 


will you have the kindness to make 
known to me your wis}K*s, Mr Trea- 
cle, and the occasion of the honour 
of this visit.” 

” Arrah,” quoth Treacle, “ Imt it 
docs signify, and a great deal too, 
Mr French(», for to tell you the ho- 
nest tiiriite, 1 am tired ot tins neigii- 
bourhood ; and what most peo])le 
think ecjually unpleasant, the neigh- 
bourhood is tired of me.” 

My uncle looked iiard at him, as 
if lie. had said, “ Well, it mayj)e so ; 
but what is all this to me ? ” 

” I don’t rightly understand yJu.Mr 
Treacle. You hav(^ got a fine estate, 
fot Bally windle is an improving pro- 
pel ty, if one Iiad plenty of money to 
l\iy out on it, and tliat 1 know you 
have; besides, you liave a great ad- 
vantage over the former pos-sessors, 
in being, aa 1 believe, a C'aiholic, 
whereas all the FienclieB weie Pro- 
tcjrtants, so 1 cannot understand why 
you slioukl not mak(3 yourself popu- 
lar lie.re.” 

“ Wiiy, sir, 1 nev(‘r was popular; 
but I was slowly sliding into my 
place, as the saying is, like a clieese 
ttlom? a bar of soap, for both you and 
your brother were ilionght to be poor 
men, and lost men, and men who had 
no elian<‘e of ever returning to Kil- 
kenny; and them are just tiie soil of 
articles lo get mouldy and forgotten, 
like a bo.K of damaged prunes in the, 
back simp, but— and bow th^u found 
it out, I am sure i cannot tell.” My 
mother smiled here — “ Hut for these 
two years pa'‘t, 1 have Imd bints, and 
to spare, that althoueli your ton- 
dor was dead, poo had come alive- 
airaiii, and bad bought a large es- 
tiiie, which, foi* the lionoiir of Ire- 
land, you had also called Bally win- 
dle, in Jamaica, where all the cot- 
tiers were blac k negers, and that you 
bad made a power ot money, and 
had your nephew sent out to you; 
lie. that was the sailor, young Master 
Brail, her ladyship’s Hopeful there — 
and that, in fact, if I did not write 
out to you w// own si tf; { Oh, murder, 
to be trated like a sw imming pig, 
and made to cut my own truat), — 
if I did not write that you might 
have tiie estate again at prime coat, 
as wo say in (kuk ; with a compli- 
ment (the Devil burn them, with 
their coinpliment I j of all my im- 
provements; that”— Here he look- 
ed In my aunt's face with die moat 
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bugliabic oarncstiicss. *'NoMr, what 
flo vou think thev did say, my 
lady?” 

“ Really, Mr Treacle, 1 cannot 
form any conception/’ 

“ Why, they said tliat they would 
nail iny two ears, wliich were long 
enough (at laste so said the notice), 
ti* iivj own h(tJl‘dfior** 

JMr Frenche laughed outright 
Poo, poo, a vagary of the j)Oor 
fellows’. Why, you know our coun- 
trymen are fond of a joke. Treacle.” 

Joke, did you say V And was 
it a joke to lire this sugar plum into 
tiie small of my back last market 
diiy.” Here he rubbed a part of his 
body with <n\e hand, by no means 
iinHwerinp: tlie description of the 
>,HalI of his back, while in the othci 
he held out a leaden bullet. ,My 
mother diew me into the wiiidovv, 
unable to roJ^train lier hiughtcr — 
“ Oh, you need not n trate, my dear 
]\1i s IX rail, 1 don’t mean to (le,<rend to 
particulars. But,” resuming his 
nddress to my uncle, “ was it a joke 
to plump Mr// into me, Mr Frein he r 
But this is all foreign to the subject. 
One needs must go when the devil 
drj\('s, sol am conic here to fulfil 
tiicir bidding, and to make you tiie 
t f r ; for tlie county is too hot to 
hold the ould plum- splitter, and the 
aristocracy too cold — so between hot 
and cold, 1 am sick of it/’ 

• Hero lie turned himself to one side 
disconsolately, and pulling out his 
red bandana, began to wipe the pro- 
fuse perspiration from his brow. 

My uncle and 1 exchanged looks. 
Now, Misther Frenche, do think 
oi ir, will you ? 1 am not very dis- 

# ’rite ill leliing you all this, but real- 
ly 1 ein so worried, iBat 1 am half- 
dead with anxiety and vexation ; more 
especially as I have this blessed day 
got another //////.” 

” No I have you,' though?” said 
my uncle, unable to contain himself. 

Indeed, and 1 have, and rather a 
Ktrongishone, you will allow, Misther 
Frenche— there, 1 got that biWj this 
very blessed morning liandcd to me 
with my sliaving water, by an ould 
viiJain that 1 hired to wait on me, and 
to feed the pigs for an hour every 
marniog ; and who swore might the 
fiend fiy away wid him, if he knowod 
irom Adam how it corned beneath 
the jug— there”— — 

Thie hifft/ ran as follows 


** 12 o'clock at night— no moon! 

“ Trkac LE,— You small lousy spal- 
peen— the 7nan himself, ould La- 
thorn Fren^ie, and his hevey, young 
Brail, and that blessed ould woman, 
Misthress Julia, are all, every mo- 
ther’s son of them, at this present 
Bpaking in Kilkenny. So turn out, 
you ould tief o’ tlie world, and make 
room for the nile Bally windles (you 
pitiful, mouldy imitution), Orange- 
men although they be, for they never 
lived out cd Ould Ireland, when they 
could live in it. And show me one of 
the name who ever grudged the p<»or 
a bit and a sup— so out wid you. 
Treacle, or you shall hang as high as 
hangman, before the moiu be done ; 
likci one of your own diity farihing 
candles, which a rushlight over- 
shine.s, like the blessed sun a pace 
of stinking li^h. 

“ Vour siM vant till death — that is 
till Ifuiti death, if you don't l)eha\e 
yourself like a jontleman, and do 
the bidding of 

(’WTAIN Rot Iv. 

To the nasty little grocer 
Treacle (who has no rildit) at 
Bullywindle.” 

” Really,” said iny uncle, laughinir, 
“ this Is very honest of you, Treacle, 
but I have no intention of buying 
back the old place. So, good by— 
go bon*'e, and be a Jiulc kinder to 
your poor neighbours, and no fear of 
you — good by.” 

“ (jJo home, did you say ? — go home 
— and that’s what I will do) Master 
bVenche, this blessed day — but to 
the ould sliop in (’ark, to my nephew 
Thady behind the counter ffure. But 
if ever 1 darken a door of Bally win- 
dle again, unless on the day of sale, 
with the mounted police on the 
lawn, and the fimters in the hall, 

may* Here he clapped his hand 

on Ills mouth, as if to stop the oatJi 
that trembled on his tongue. 

” Why, Treacle, £ have made some 
money— but if I tvouhl, 1 could nut 
repay you your purchase money. 
So” 

The grocer caught at this.—*' Ah, 
there^ I have you— if tlie money be 
the difficulty, it is n liargain already, 
by the Powers. 1 will leave all the 
money on it if you choose, sir— and 
at four per cent— there, now.” 

To make a long story short, before 
that day fortnight, Bally wlndle open* 
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o<l itfl once lios|)itabledo(9r onco more 
lo a Frcnche— to the last of a Jong 
line of owners. 

At length the tiny of eAciition ar* 
rived, and I was happily married ; 
and, as if we had been guilty of 
something to be ashamed oJ, we split 
away the same forenoon down the 
north road, as fast as four horses 
could carry us. 

()ur route lay towards Mr Hud- 
son’s recently inlierited estate in 
Scotland, which lay contiguous to 
the village where poor Lennox's 
friends resided, and 1 thdfefore took 
this opportunity of fulhliing tny duty 
as executor. 

We arrived at the end of our jour- 
ney, as happy as people usually are 
ill our situation, and had scarcely 
passed a few days in seclusion when 
the county folks Ijcgan to call ; and 
amongst others, oUl Mr the 

parish ntim&lvr^ and his nejdiew, paid 
their respects. 1 soon tound thet iny 
fame had pieceded me, and that f 
had become the lion of Lin<*otudodie 
from the connexion of my liistory 
with those of the utrrdtnrcel caltmU 
Adderfang, as he was always called, 
and of poor Saunders Skelp, wdioso 
father now suddenly became the 
I ichest iiilmhitaiit of the village. 

I was extremely glad tp see the 
good old clergyman after what 1 
already knew of him from poor 
Lennox’s “ Sorrows besides, he, 
along with his nephew, were two of 
the Dominie’s executors, and 1 was 
desirous of denuding myself of the 
charge and devolving it on them, who 
were much more competent to ma- 
nage it, from their intimate know- 
letlge of the parties, and residence 
on the spot. Tills brought us a good 
deal together during my sojourn in 
Scotland, and as 1 frequently ex- 
pressed a desire to meet with Doc- 
tor Soorock and Mr Clour, Mr Bland 
soon afforded me an opportunity, by 
inviting me to dinner at the naanee 
on some occasion that had brought 
these parties together— 1 think he 
called it a meeting of presbytery. 

At three o’clock, punctual to the 
hour, 1 was at the manse, hid amongst 
trees, with the neat modest little 
church situated about a stonecast 
from it, also embowered in a clump 
of fine old elms on the hill side. 
There, walking beside the beautiful 
clear stream that twinkled past, 1 


was introduced to the parly. First, 
there was Lord * * the patron, an 
urbane, stately sample of the old 
Scotch noble — Dr Soorock, already 
mentioned, the celebrated ultra 
evangelical clergyman of the Sco* 
tinh kirk of his day and generation 
— Old Mr Clour, the minister of 
Thistledoiip, the identical clergy- 
man who preached on the day of 
poor Saunders Skelp’s discomfiture 
as precentor— old Mr Bland, the 
incumbent of the parish already 
mentioned, a remarkably haddsome 

B atriarchal looking old man, and Mr 
Hand, junior, his nephew, who held 
the curacy, or what is called in Scot- 
land the assistant and succcssorship 
to the living, to whicli he was to 
succeed at his princlpars demise. 

We had a very good dinner, 
althotigh tliree or tour times in the 
iuurse of it, ! a^ked myself how 
came you, Master Benjamin, to be 
sitting in an assemblage of this 
kind \ However, as the afternoon 
wore on, we iiad, what 1 would have 
called a little whieky punchy but 
here it was called toddy^ still all in 
moderation, as became a meeting of 
clergymen. 

But whisky toddy, or punch, call 
it which you will, even of the weak- 
est — and it always gets weaker 
somehow as the night wears on — 
however slowly you may sip it, willi 
time and opportunity, docs operate* 
considerable innovation in most 
brains; often wearing away one’s 
usual discretion, like water dropping 
upon dint; but as a counterpoise to 
this, while it sometimes confuses 
the judgment, it as often makes the 
wit sparkle and send forth sudden 
scintillations, fike the aforesaid ma- 
terial when struck; so that many a 
dull hand, many a dark and dreary 
and chaotic opacity, becomes there- 
by suddenly illuminated like a piece 
of phosphorus exposed to a stream of 
galvanic Aoid; and spaiks oft’ bright 
things, much to the surprise of those 
who hear, and eke of himself who 
speoketh. 

Hiilo— the whisky toddy' is off 
with me a little 1 find, and 1 am 
firing beside the mark, for there 
was no d}da/ess in the present party; 
no group of gentlemen ever less re- 
quired whisky punch on this scores 
but what 1 meant was—** Poo I who 
the deuce cares what you meant** 
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get along man, will ye ? " To be 

uiire 1 will” — but what I meant was 
(you have gained nothing by the in- 
terruption, friend) that it inspired 
the excellent men to caiit the slough 
of their usual sobriety of manner 
and speech for a time, so as to make 
their society fresh und delightful to 
a stranger as 1 was, beyond any 
tWng 1 almost ever remember. So, 
taste ray tumbler; there — now a//ons 
— let us have a touch at the mini- 
sters. 

Mr Bland and Mr (lour w*ere, I 
knew? old and sworn friends and 
near neighbours, but the Doctor 
seemed rather to undervalue the 
rural clergymen, and to lord it over 
them a livile during the intervals he 
could spare from his attention to the 
great man. 'fhe latter, however, 
with the tart of a gentleman, rather 
rejert.e<l his addresses, 1 should 
rather say panied his attempts to 
close with him on some exclusive 
topic, BO that seeing his lotdship de- 
termined to the conversation 
general and open to all comr'i s, he 
jiad to de^^cend into the arena and 
take liis chanee. However, even 
here, he was drtrrfT»in»*d to lead, and 
this it was which led to ilie sparring 
1 am going to de*^(‘iihe, But it was 
all give and take with great cordia- 
lity for some time, until, from less to 
more, he began to disparage their 
*drink. This was fairly passing the 
rubicon, fora more iincanoniral pro- 
ceeding could scarcely be imagiued, 
and a thing Mr (’lour could not 
stand by any inamjer of means, so 
the skirmish hrrthwith began. 

Very weel, Doctor/' said he 
— *' if ye will not mjiko your turn- 
Ider according to Jemmy Bland's ad- 
vice and direction there {for your’s 
wad iia fuddle a powhead), dinna 
give the drink an ill name, man.” 

“ And that's rigljt too,” — chimed 
in his lordship,— “ you are cliap- 
)ain to our corps, you know. Doc- 
tor, so 1 will give you a military 
maxim, which is always to keep in 
mind that a tumbler is tlio reverse 
of a field-piece, inasmuch that with 
the latter you should rednre the 
charge every round, but wdth the 
other the rule Is to double it, man— 
to double it,” 

True enough, my lord," cried 
Clour, glorying in such an auxiliary, 
** as your simile is a Strang ana, it 


will carry double, like the doctor’s 
powney; so I will just take a ride 
aff it mysey — and secondly^ as we say, 
you prime a gun Xojire It aff, Docttir, 
but here we fire away to prime our- 
selves; so you being the greatest 
gun in company, should have the 
strongest charge ; therefore ” 

**Oh, man. Clour,” said Mr Bland, 
laughing, *' gie ower with yeer 
nonsense, and baud yeer tongue — 
you see the Doctor is mending his 
drink.” ' 

And so be was, smiling most gra- 
ciously all tlte tvhlle; and i>y ami by 
be opened, and becamts exceedingly 
agreeable, which lie could always be 
when he chose : althmigh it did strike 
me now and then, that he took more 
pains than 1 thought becoming in a 
clergyman to disclose how intimate 
he Has with a number of the great 
and learned in the city of palaces. 

Now, old Clour, who re\crciiced 
no man except for his virtues, being 
besides ns sharp as a needle, saw 
this; flndintr that the doctor was 
making his rh//d ttjinhier and laugh- 
ingly saying, ‘‘ that he really think 
tlie whisky was getting weaker, as 
his lordship had remarked,” he took 
his ground to have a 5 "eik at him — 
** trusling,” as he said afterwards, 
** that tb*5 superior strength of liis 
own head being mair habituate till 
the diiiik than a toon’s minister, 
might enable him to smile the doc- 
tor throngh the joints of his bmness, 
to the idViision of his piide, when 
the toddy had loosened the rivets of 
his dour pomposity.” 

Kent on fun, therefore, forth prick- 
ed the minister of Thistledoup and 
fry *d tlie ball (as he called it) of an 
argument, involving some point of 
church government, to Doctor Soor- 
ock, who, in his usual dictatorial way, 
began to lay down the law rt/wnf the 
same. 

Finding, however, that lie had met 
his match in Mr Clour, he speedily 
strove to eschew the combat, and 
reining In, be wheeled to break a 
lance with the mild minister of the 
parish, the excellent Mr Bland. 

Now, Mr Bland— a-hem— you 
must pardon me if I do remark, that 
were you not so old a man, i think 
I could give you some suf^estions 
as to your style of preaeblng, that 
would induce you to altet ft for the 
better.” 
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Now this was altoj^ther uncx- 
pected, and 1 thought extremely 
ill judged ; but the truth was that, 
between the onset of M? Clour and 
the unusual beverage, the doctor 
had become flurried, and in his 
anxiety to escape from an vn^tlcas^ 
atit^ ]iad selected what, time and 
place considered, was unqiicstionaly 
an ili chosen topic, 

Mr Bland, in his mild gentlemanly 
way, but evidently surprisec^ said 
that oht ns he icas* ho • would be 
delighted to benefit by the learned 
Doctor’s suggestions. ^ 

‘*A-hem — wliy then, if you allow 
me the piivilege of an olj^friend, 1 
would say that you preacli too 
Hinoothly ; that is, that although 
your ftiTinons, from what 1 have 
lieanl of them, are excellent moral 
discoiir^ics ’* — ■ 

** And is that *'ma* praise r” struck 
in Mr ('lo»ir. 

Dot tor Soorock did not deign to 
notice the interruption, but went on. 
** i'Acellent moral (iiseourses,— still 
they VAiiOt what should he the es- 
sence of aseiuion; and beCoie I go 
farther. h‘t mo tell you, that others 
liave taken the same dangennis tone 
from yon ; there is your nephew, 
who I lioard preach iaf^l Sabbath but 
one — why, my friends, the Misses 
Skinflint-' nieces, Mr Biail of the 
great Jamaica Skinflints, — at the 
Soiirbog (’otlago, said it was a sin to 
listen to him, he was so comfortable.” 

“ Wit!) all submission, my dear 
Doctor Soorock,” aaid Mr Bland, 
htung by this allusion to his nephew, 
leave the fiiendless D(»miuie 
out, for he has nae friends but 
niyscl! that 1 ken o’; and stick to me. 
According to my jK)or ability, 1 
preach”-— 

Doctor Soorock waved him down 
with his hand, with the air of an 
archbishop. “ Your doctiiuc is 
orthodox, highly ortiiodox, I may 
not impugn it— certainly not ; 1 only 
say that you dwell too little on the 
liigh and iucompreheusible myster* 
ies of our faith, which certainly no 
man can understaud, and rather 
delight youiself in'"— 

Mr Blaud, all gentle as Jie ivas, 
here broke Id, for he had a spice 
of courage in him, that when he 
thought himself or friends unfairly 
attacked, never failed to prove sufli- 
V'ient for the occaaioBt 


Doctor Soorock, surprised at the 
interruption, made several attempts 
to go on, but Mr Bland held his 
owu with unlooked-for energy; as 
he spoke as follows : — 

“ My dear doctor — you allow my 
doctrine to bo orthodox, and I 
humbly trust it is so, and if 1, living 
here in a beautiful pastoral country, 
amongst a happy and contented 
people, lean more to praising the 
Almighty for his goodness than 
bowing before his throne in dust 
and ashes, 1 hope I shall not'be held 
guilty of any great crime Mere/” 
Here the fine old man pointed up to- 
w'ards Heaven, liis face kiiidiing as 
he spoke- “ When Moses Bland, 
my helper there, came to tin? kirk 
to preach the day you indicate, all 
nature was rejoicing. 

** It was a beautiful summer's day. 
I had scarcely ever seen the outline 
of the mountain so hard and clear 
and sharply defined, as it hove up 
and out, high into the cold pure blue 
of the cloudless sky. The misty cap 
that usually conceals the bald peak 
yonder, bad blcmm oft* before the 
fresh breesre that rustled cheerily 
among the twittering leaves; discio* 
sing the grey hcalp, the haunt of the 
gled and the eagle, with the glitter- 
ing streaks of unmelted but not un- 
sunned snow filling the wrinkle like 
storm lifts; whose ice-fed streamlets 
loomed iu the distance still and fixed 
like frozen gouts of pure sea foam, 
but lower down sparkled in the sun, 
flowing w ith a perceptible motion as 
if the hoary giant bad been shedding 
glad tears of dropping diamonds. 

“ Still nearer, the silver chainlets of 
llieir many rjlls were welded into 
one small waterfall,that leapt from its 
rocky ledge, white as the wreaths 
that fed it; bending and wavering in 
the breeze, and ^adually thiuning as 
it fell into the Grey Marc’s Tail, un- 
til it blew off ill smoke, and vanished 
altogether, scarcely moistening the 
black and mossgrown stones of the 
shallow basin beneath. Below this, 
and skirting the dry region of shingle, 
the paired moorfowl, for the cheep- 
ers hadiia taken wing yet, were whir- 
ring amang the purple heather, that 
glowed under the bright sunlight, as 
if the mountain had been girdled in 
with a ruby zone; while farther 
dowm, the sheep bleating to their 
Jambs, powdered tke whole green 
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Jiillsido, like pearls sjirinkled on a 
\f*]vet mantle. 

“ The kine were lowinf> in the val- 
ley, as they stood kneedeep in the 
rool burn, whisking away the flies, 
under the vocal shadow of the over- 
hanging saughs. The grey heron 
was floating above the spungy y/wr*-, 
from spring to spring, from one dark 
green tuft of rushes to another, so 
ghostlike, that you could not tell it 
from its shadow ; the birds were 
singing among the trees; the very 
crackliAg of the furze pods in the 
sun had an exhilarating and joyous 
sound ; and the drowsy and moaning 
hum of the myriads of bees, that float- 
ed into the wee aulcl kirk through the 
open window, from the plane-trees 
lliat overshadowed it: dangerous ab 
the sound wad hae been to a prosey 
preacher, on a sultry Sabbaih,” — 
( here old Clour rocked his eye) — 
“ it was but a soothing melody to me. 
for Moses was in tiie poopit, and 1 
kenned there wad be nae sleeping 
tliere that day. There xvas Jiappiiiens 
in the very rawing of the rooks in 
the auld trees of the kirkyard, a« 
they peered down at us with €»yes 
askarx'e, as much as to say, * ay, 
freens, there’s nae gun aniang yc the 
day.’ 

“ The farmers came along cracking 
blithely as they looked over the sea 
of waving grain, now in ear, and fast 
'bronzing under the genial sun, that 
covered the whole strath; the trouts 
were glancing and louping at the 
gray flies, and the ducks ol the vil- 
lagers were flafling and s<[uatteiing 
in the burn (ye/ll mind the f tom’* 
you lost your wig in, Doctor), where 
the lasses were wasliing their feet, 
glancing like silvef amang tl»e 
aparkUijg wimples of the clear yet 
moss-hrowned water, and putting 
on their shoes and stockings, pre- 
paratory to their entering the sanc- 
tuary, iherein differing from the 
heathen, who cast off their slip- 
pers at the threshold. Auld Widow 
Miller hersell, sober sedate body, 
was heckling with Tara Clink the 
blacksmith as she came along by the 
holly hedge; even the hard- worked 
carrier's liorses, with their galled 
backs and sbouldera, and the very 
banes sucking through their flanks. 
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were frisking awkwardly with their 
iron joints (like so many of their 
wooden scaffold-supporting name- 
sakes bewitched), in clumsy imita- 
tion of the beautiful Ally there, and 
neighing on the other side of the 
hedge from you, speaking as plain as 
Balaam's ass, that the Sabbath was for 
them also ; ay, when (the very Spirit 
of God himself seemed visibly abroad 
on the smiling face of the glad earth, 
is it to be wondered at that a man of 
genius — na, Moses, ye needna biiisli 
—that an extempore preacher like 
him, should, with so much natural 
elocfuence, have exclaimed, * Shall 
all the l||psts of the field, and fowls 
of the air, and Ashes, yea, shall all 
creatures, animate and iuaiiimutc, 
praise the Lord for his goodness, 
with one tiniiersal burst ot joy ; and 
Khali man alone, while he worships 
with fear and trembling, not iriiiigle 
iviiii tiie groan of his just humilia- 
tion a slmui ot heart waim and heart- 
lelt gratitude to the Almighty Dis- 
penser of all this happiness around 
him ?’ 

There was a pause, that made the 
good old man turn round, startled 
apparently at iiis own vehemence— 
•* even at the sound himself had 
made.” 

** Oh, Jinan, Pale ( lour, what for 
hae ye let veer auld ii ten rnak siccan 
a fule o' hirnsell ? ” 

“ Fule, Jernmy Bland ! — fule !— ye 
ne’er w'ere inalr eloipient in your 
life.” Then, aside— •• Gie him the 
sf condfy^ man — gie him the secondlg 
— VeHe shaken him in his saddle 
already — so gie him the other fh iW, 
and ye’ll nhommlr him uotricht.” 

Doctor Soorock lay back, and 
covered his eyes with bis hands. 

*• Ve needna shut your een, friend 
Soorock,’* said auld Clour, “ ye dld- 
na do sae when ye stopped the 
powmey that very day amang the 
barefoot lasses Jemmy Bland was 
speaking o’, some o’ them with their 
coats a gay thoclit ab(»OD their knees, 
Doctor; when the very dumb beast 
put ye to aliame, as an inferior ani- 
mal ance did a greater man ; for drink 
he wadna.” 

But the Doctor was deaf for a 
minute— at length be said—** Why, 
Mr Bland, what I meant, since you 


IHutn^dL deep pool, or bole excavated In tbe eddies of a stream. 
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drive me to it, is, that» listening to 
you, your flock may be apt to lapse 
into the grievous heresy of thinking 
that they can do soniethilig of thoni- 
helves— that, in fact, they can in any 
the smallest way be inslrumeiital in 
compassing their own salvation.*’ 

“ Safe UH, Ut>clor,” rejoined Mr 
Itland, ** diuna let you and me stick 
ourselves, like tvvameikle bumbees 
upon preens, on the hoi ns of the 
auld delemma of predestination and 
free-will ; for ye kim tli(y wak ivliat 
the de’il himsell brack his shins 
oiit'Owre. Ma, na, 1 hao i| way o* my 
ain, when I am necessitated to touch 
on this and other deep^ matters, 
some o' them, which 1 darena men- 
tion here. * My frieiidh,* 1 say, * there 
are many things which 1 am forced 
to helieve, although I c<'innot uiider- 
stand them ;* and here 1 shake their 
piide hy calling their ailentiuii to 
the suffocaling and crushing thought 
of the infinity of space, lor iiisiance, 
or of eternity, which our unaided 
reason amptls us to helieve, al- 
though our limited rucuUies ate un- 
able to comprehend them. Na, to 
come nearer liame, guid folk, can 
the cleverest doubter among ye, ex- 
plain to me the nature of the magne- 
tic influence, to gang iiae farther, or 
ibe principle of animal life, or the 
power of gravitation V No, you can- 
not! therefore you see theie (trr 
mysteries at eveiy stt‘p, ay, at the 
very threshold, that are all too 
high for us, and this is ane o’ tfnm ; 
blit after mature reflection, I be- 
lieve it also from llic conviction of 
my jinlginent ; and a chiel that 
kenned a tiling or twa, Locke was 
his name, he did so too, and so did 
iiacon, and so did Newton, and 
mony others as great, ay, greater 
than they ; and, niy brethren, while 
no man can reconcile \\\% Jell free 
agency with the presctenve of the 
Almighty, yet as )ou all, notvvltli- 
standiug, exert yourselves under this 
Godplauted consciousness in yonr 
every day calliugs, as if you coi/A/ 
be instrumental, iu some, degree at 
least, in tbe compassiug of your 
woildly aifairs; why will you not 
do the same with regard to those 
of such incalculably greater impor- 
tance, esj^cially as the same tre- 
mendous Being who bath propound- 
ed this awful doctrine, bath yet, In 
his loving kindness, said, * wlioever 


milt may take of the water of life 
freely.’ And having told them this^ 
what more can 1 say on the sub- 
ject? Surely, instead of puzzling 
myself and perplexing others about 
matters that God has not chosen to 
reveal, I cannot err greatly, if I 
BomethneB veil my face and letreat 
from before the thunders, and daik- 
ness, and earthquake of Sinai, the 
Mountain of the Lord, and wander 
aw'ay with my flock out of the hit- 
teruess and acrid atmosphere of the 
desert, * where the Heaven over our 
heads is brass, and the earth .under 
our feet iron, and the rain of the 
land powder and dust,’ into the quiet 
and fertile valleys and pure skies of 
Canaan; and ihei e, amongst the love- 
iiness and freshness of nature, with 
heaits swelling with gratitude to 
//.'///, and love to our brethren of 
mankind, dw*elt on Ills attributes of 
goodness and met cy, with inixedado* 
ration and trembling, and endeavour 
to sing bis praises, iu the spirit, and 
with the glorious imagery of David, 
while preaching up honesty and mo- 
rality— ay, you may smile Doctor 
Soorock — and brotherly Jove and 
chaiily, and employing myself in 
comforting the distressed, in relie- 
^ ing the needy, and in smoothing the 
(lying sinners’ pillow — 1 may err — 
Heaven know^s I may err — hut I am 
not convinced that 1 do so.” 

But / am,” quoth Soorock ; “anti 
from wliat 1 know and have heard at 
Sourbog Cottage, it really is scanda- 
lous, that in place of stirring the 
heat Is of your flock by alarming tlieir 
fears, you send them aw'ay as happy 
and contented from tbe kirk as” — ^ 
“Hoot, toot!”— Here Mr Clour 
laid down bis^ipe, and puffed out a 
whole cloud at the Doctor, as if be 
had tired a gun at him— “ Hoot, toot! 
would you have auld Jemmy Bland 
there, and bis ydung helper, preach 
up damnation to the haill parish to 
pleasure tw'a auld horuflsted hoolata r 
Maybe Corbie wad be tbe better 
name. Wiiy, let mo tell you, friend 
.Sooroitk, it is you, and tbe like of 
you, who, wiih the best intentions — 
tor mind I’Jl no deny you tbe merit 
of meaning well— do more injury to 
religion in the general, than many 
Bcofl'crs. First of ail, you preach 
uwre lang— nae sermon is worth a 
button that is ianger than half an 
hour, or iliree quarters at tlie vera 
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outside— for a sermon can only be 
called good in tlio ratio of the goat! 
it dots. Noo, Doctor, dinna inter- 
rupt mo— it is your con!?ref?alion that 
are to judge o' this, and no you 
nine men dot o' ten, wha preach mair 
than three quarters of an hour at a 
time, do sae rather to maguifythem- 
Relves, if the truth were known — 
ril no be interrupted, Doctor — than 
to edify their hearers. A good prac- 
tical seririoii should be like a jigot 
o’ wee black faced Highland mutton, 
short iirthe siiaiik.and pithy, and iiti- 
ti iiious, which every body can digest 
something o\ frae the fislling restless 
callant, vvi’ a clue in his hrceks, till 
the aukl suid elder, wha hears ye 
not a" hleadiiy — teuch as beii-lcather 
lhoui:lt you may be — as if his tail 
were Tam Ciiiik’s anvil, lint if you 
cram the lieges until they yawn 
again, wi’ a Ung nietaphybical dsH- 
course, however good and <irihodox 
it may he, of an Itoiir and a hrdf lor 
instance, it becomes, through their 
sheer weatiness and physical lassi- 
tude, as usriess to them as ane o* 
your lluminery. fijsionless, fashfon^ 
able ndunfd^ : that tmly fashes ffiik 
to HWiitlow, hiaws tht in u|) w i’ wind, 
and sours upon theii statuachs w hen 
Hu dune. But lhat*« no the. warst o’t, 
for you preach up sucli en unattain- 
able standaid ot taiih and conduct iu 
these dn igli discourses o' yours, that 
no humble- loiudcd man can ever hope 
to reach unto it. Why', the Niuylast 
tiiifrt 1 heard you hold foilh, you 
worked aw'ay a hail! Jjour iu biiiid- 
irjg up ftiK'h a beautiful and heat < 
iiiirMied character, that an angel 
might ha\o had some erna' i haure 
ot copying it, hut no nine nioita!; 
and then, as if to deprive even the 
beat of your hearers — if any one 
(fieri; could lia\ e been audat iou» 
enough to dream of coming up to 
your description— 'you iinishcd by 
telling them — ‘ ay if they were even 
all this and mntr, yet if tliey wanted 
an ificompreheiisible something,’ iliat 
you yourself did not seem to under- 
stand weel— at least you failed to 
make me do sae— * all was iu vain,* 
—they were in a state of utter and 
hopeless condemnation.*’ 

Here the Doctor tried to break 
in, but Clour kept the lead gBllant- 
ly< ** Indeed, so far as I see, your 
object U to get people into an 
enihuslestical fennentationi aa if 


their minda were to be purified, 
and racked clear, on the principle 
of a brewer's vat, or as if you 
were endeavouring to make all your 
parishioners utterly miserablu here^ 
to ensure them of happiness hetrafl 
/cr— and you see the issue. Your 
hearers are now reduced to the sour- 
ed, the gai:ecued, and the giruiiig; 
folk wlio^ are never liappy so long as 
they think they have the snialb4it 
chance of bKliig saved, while you 
have diivep forth all decent and be- 
lieving men and women, who have 
mair seuHe/thaii follow a bliephcrd 
who never leads them to the bretzy 
hiilbide, ^uv the \erdant meadow, 
nor the cool biook, nor the Rhiidy 
grove, nor gives them u tuste of milk 
and honey ~'(ob, mail, do you mr 
read the BMilitib of Da\id f) —but ei- 
ther keeps pouler-pcujtei iiig with 
them downiu the mouiiuiu bhadiiw- 
ed ahybw, among Ose botr-i, and ditch- 
es, aud mo^s-ha^rrt, where the die) 
digs bii peals frae, iu the Slough (>f 
IVspofuJ; uriiii they cnlch the lot of 
the -ow I, and ]>i'ii-h ini-toahly in t)»e 
tiMid of hypm liomlrhism — dear me, 
1 in almost hreathlehs wi' ihat lang 
sentence — or whif>tleH iliein uway 
up amaug the liint shurp pinnacles 
on the cauhl misty heights of ab- 
struse ►pecuiaiiou, until immy o‘ 
them soar into the cloutla, and flen 
oot o’ sichl a’lhecilher, far beyond 
the attraction of thivS «iibliiiiiii y 
sphere ; tv Idle you brand us iif md- 
derale opinions wbo inhabit the 
pleasant hi;!.sido between the tvva 
extreiiies, as castavv'ays, living in the 
gall of biUeniess ami bond ol iniqui- 
ty. Oh, man,Soorock -Oorgemug 
the in his excilemeiit) -** you 

O'lifht to have been a Brumin, man, 
a Kiiulliii Uraniiu, and to have broad- 
ly, end at ance, told the people that, 
to be sure of heaven, there was nae 
reci|)© so tdbcacious as swinging by 
a book through their flesh, at the end 
of a laiig pole here, or the High 
Church doctrine of their creed, by 
diivlng icnpemiy nails into their 
doups.” 

“ But then,'* said Dr Soorock, im- 
])loriiigly— hut ilien see the immo- 
rality that prevails here— the laxity 
of morals amongst the women.*' 
Hoot, gae wa wi* your laxity o’ 
the women; they wad he ticht 
aneucb, were It no for the mew 5 
and dinna apeak 0’ immorality keret 
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BO long M such BtreaanB of abomina* 
tiou are runoiug down the streets of 
your own town* If a puir bit lassie 
makes a slip on a slidderf bill side 
ill the gloaniiu’ hereawa, would you 
have us drive the creature demented 
a'lhegither, by never ceasing to in- 
veigh against the enormity of the 
sin until she was driven forth in 
desperation to increase the already 
o vet swollen mass of profligacy that 
putrifies the very air of your great 
citi«*sy Na, na; we t^eptiinand lier 
weel, and tell her, after ilie manner 
of our great exemplar, ‘ go and 
bin no more;’ and if ony thing 
comes o’t, we coojier a’ things wi’ 
a maniage, man— a wee ahiiit>hatid 
whiles, i'll no deny ; but, neverthe- 
less, mony a //o^iortuiiate puir thing 
leeves to he a ci editable mother of 
a family, when, by harsh treatment — 
God help us — hiie might, after a life 
(•f unutterable depra\ity, have been 
]»*fl Ut perish the death of a harlot 
in a la/, ir house/’ 

1 he DiX'lor now seemed persua- 
ded that he had no chance ; and as 
Ite really was a worthy man at hot- 
loin, he set himself to propitiate the 
minister of I'bistledoup, although he 
somewhat missed his niaik at tirst 

“ Wi'll, well Mr Bland and Mr 
('lour, we shall not say any thing 
more on those Kuhjects jilst now. 
We are old fiiends ; and if %\i) dif- 
fer from one another, let us have the 
charily to believe that we do so, 
conscientiously. We are auld fi iends, 
es|)(*cially Mr (‘lour there and my- 
self. You were at the Matischal 
College in sucli a year, Mr ( lour ‘r” 

“ 1 was bae,” said the latter, dryly 
enough. 

“ 1 know it— in auld Thingamy’s 
class r” 

** Yes,” responded once more the 
indomitable old man. 

“ 1 was (juite and entirely certain 
of iu And so was I, man — so was 
1. So let us take a glass of toddy 
together; for uoo, since 1 remem- 
ber, 1 mind you vveel.” 

It’s malr than 1 do you,” (luuth 
the inexorable minister of Thistle- 
doup — ** it’s mair than 1 do you. 
There were twa Clours that year 
in auld Thiogamy’B class. There 
was Scoonrel Clour and myself: 
it maun bae been Scoonrel Clour 
that ye kenned.*’ 

This was a cottier, in4 Ue lord* 


ship now interposed between the 
iiiental gladiators. 

** Never mind. Dr Soorock — never 
mind our friend of Thisiledoup — 
Ills bark’s war than his bite. And, 
Mr Clour, keep the peace, man ; 
ye’re as venomous as an adder the 
nicht” 

‘‘ Here, lasisie,” quoth Mr. Bland, 
anxious to abet liis lordship in his 
desire to restore harmony—” Heie, 
lassie, bring some more hot water.” 

i ratiier thiuk some of our fiiens 
have had plenty and to spare of tiiat 
alieady,” quoth liis lordship jilyly. 

” But so be It : Come away, we’il tak 
another bit tumbler — that’s it.” 

And once more, as if with one ac- 
cord, we all bowled along among 
indiirercnt subjeetK; and 1 do not 
remember ever spending a pleasant- 
er or moie inlellcciual evening. 

Soon afu r this, my dear old mo- 
ther, my uncle, and the Hudsons, 
ukh Richard Piianlom, Ks<j , whose 
friends, allhuiigh respectable, were 
poor, and easily persuaded to part 
wiih bill), joined us; and Mr Hud- 
son's beautiful seat was a scene 
of groat gui(‘ly for the remainder 
of the summer. At lenuih we all 
leturned to Liverpool; and, some- 
tiiiie after, our pnity tore ihem- 
sclvcH from iheir dear friends, aud 
wo removed with my uncle to our 
liouse, situaletl about lialf-a-mile 
from Ballywiiidie; for llie old gen- • 
tieman. ns a climax to liis kindness, 
had pill chased a beautiful small es- 
tate, close to bis own, with which be 
pn*heutid us on our wedding-day. 
He and my inolber occujiy the fa- 
mily-mansion of Bally windle ; and, 
to tell tho trull), my wife and I are 
more there llntn at liomo. As lor 
Dicky, the old man has corrupted 
him altogether, and be is bis con- 
stant companion on his little Irish 
pony. He speak! with a strongey 
brogue even than iny uncle— at 
wiiich the latter is so delighted, that 
he has sunk L.IOUO in tho name of 
the little fellow ; so that, when ho 
comes of age, he will have a com- 
fortable nest-egg to depend upon. 

8lr Oliver has now hU flag, and 
commands at ; and De Wal- 

den, Sir Henry Oakplank— 1 beg his 
pardon— soon after the action alrea- 
dy related, was made commanderi 
and eventually Post. 

He was recentljr ordered home, 
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and allowed to call at Havannah, 
and to give Mademoiselle Sophie 
and Monsieur Duquesne a passage in 
his ship, but he somewhat infringed 
the letter uf the Admirars license, 
by converting Mademoiselle Dii- 
(juesne into Lady Oakplank before 
embarking. They paid us a visit 
immediately after befug paid ofl*, on 
his arrival in Liurlaud, and are now 
rusticating in Swit/erlaud, on a visit 
to his ill-taied mother's relations. 

Old Davy Doublepipe has inherited 
a goothy sum of money from Alder- 
man i^praw), a kinsman of his, and is 
now the master uf a line London 
sliip in the Jamaica trade, as kind to 
his paHseiigei'H, from all accounts, as 
he used to be to bis brother ollicers 
and shipmates. 

I fre(}uenlly hear from iny Jamaica 
friends, who are prosperous and 
happy, and Listaclo has settled down, 

so as'to take Mr M *a place in the 

management of the business at Ha- 
vannah, and so far as 1 can learn his 
iieart is none the w*orse of his dis- 
appointmeut. As inv Massa (Juacco, 
he installed himself as butler, wiil> 

1 iir cai ei 


out thinking it at all necessary to ask 
any questions. He certainly takes 
more liberty with me than any other 
servant, aitd makes his remarks very 
freely — “ Ah, iiiassa, lucky Uir you, 
you touch in dat river wid do leetle 
felucca.** 

“ As how, Master Quacco ‘r** 

“ Oh ! you would never hah 
know, what it was to have so good 
a sarvant if you had uot*-hut ater 
all, dis gooder countree more as 
Africa, il^pe*>ple only would speak 
Knylis, such as one gentleman can 
onderstanfl; and de sun could he per- 
suade to sine upou him sometiim^— 
Ah ! almost more better rountret: as 
Jamaica, so I heiy well content to 
Uke iny rest in him.” 

Friend, we I»ave had a toh?ral>ly 
long spell of each other's company, 
hut I hope and trust noliody on boai’d 
has been hca-sitk. H.iiing no ex- 
cuse for holding on any longer, I nf»w 
cast oil the line — then*— so y*;o nmv 
amuse yourself by hauling in, ami 
coiling down at your lei'.iiie; b>r 
ht‘re we aie at hist, at the I hid of 
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I'll tell you a story iu well sorted rliymes, 

(if two noUible Piinccs of comical times, 

Whom the two Kings of Breuiford Old (hironiekle slyles- 
Though one William of Brentford, one Dan of St (iiles, 

Now the King of St Giles w’as a very great rogue, 

Fur he had a foul mouth, with a dash ol the brogue, 

And he went always tended by fifty stout kn-Tves, 

Who bore all before tliera with sticks and wdih staves. 

t 

And he grew very wroth when he heard the folk say, 

Tliat tire good King of Brentford was given to pray. 

And he swore by St Patrick he’d pujl down his church, 
And, meaning his throne, knock him off from his perch. 

But the good King of Brentford went on with his prayers, 
And once kick'd his Minister fairly down stairs, 

For proposing, to j^ease the new King of St Ciilrs, 

To dismUs all his Priests and make schools of the aisles. 

Then back'd by this Dan, all his servants, the crew ! 
Insultingly^ ask’d of King Wiiliam at Kew', 

To give up the Religion in which he was nurs’d— 

But he sent tliem a* packing with ** Sirs, Til die fiiMt." 

Ho sent them all packing, and got a new sot, 

And the old one went grumbling away wiiii a threat, 

And tiiey offtir'd their services, ayo, to a man, 

To the worst of his enemies, big Bully Dan, 
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Now on« was anrfting them bo Bmall of his age. 

That h<3 went by the name of the King’s Varlet Page; 

W'ilh more ciiniiinff than wit, he ne’er blink'd at a Jie, 

And was favour’d uy Dan as an exquisite spy. 

And he told to King Dan he knew all the church goods, 

]\litres, croziers, and surplices, cassocks, and hoods ; 

That if once in his place he could get himself back. 

It would then be the time he should make his^attack; 

For that keeping the key of the sacristy door, 

He’d let in the stout men of St Giles by the score ; 

They might then lay about them as iniich as they would— 

And he’d take the <’hur\‘h chests that did nobody good. 

** 'Tis an excellent plan, and this instant,” quoth Dan, 

** We'll just set about it as fast as we can.” 

So he took fifty men of his train, stout and tall. 

And with liltle John Page broke into the King’s Hall. 

They belabour'd his servants on right and on left. 

Some bent upon sacrilege, some upon theft, 

And to the King's presence they daiingly broke; 

And little John Page, standing foremost, thus spoke 

You see, please your Majesty, here I'm come back. 

For without me, you know, tilings are going to wrack; 

So give up the keys of the butl'ry and liatch, 

The cellars, and sacristy-bread— come, despatch ! 

** And more I must tell you. I come from King Dan, 

Whom 1 ticid, by tlic by, a most excelleut man ; 

An<t the ollVr be makes you is brick- bats and tiles, 

Or that iie’Jl take half Brentford, and you half St Giles. 

•* In sliort, be speaks plain, that he'll take half your crown, 

And if you don’t give it at once knock you down; 

And but one more condition— a trille, 1 hope — 

Tliat you'd ruin your church, and Rubmit to the Pope. 

“ I’ve bargain’d for all in your M*»je>ity's name— 

You agree, or your bouse will be soon in a flame. 

Let them burn a few churches by way of relief, 

And we’ll then feast his knaves with your Majesty’s beef.” 

So, without fiirtlier preface, or askioir of leave, 

He. pluck’d all the keyB from his Majesty's sleeve. 

And gave them to IVtcr and Dick; but himself 
Kept the keys of the pantry, and all the King's pelf- 

Now, when Sabbath-day came, there was many a good soul 
In his best was long tvaiting to bear the bell toll ; 

But the sextons we^ e warn’d not to touch the church bclls^ 

Or the knaves of St Giles would soon make it thejir knells. 

It was strange — so it happ'd— when next Sabbath came round. 
They found ten good churches were pull’d to the ground ; 

And 'twas told them besides, the Pope’s priests in flie ball. 
With bell, book, and candle, were cursing them all. 

At each other they stared, and cried " Bob, Arthur, and Ben, 
Here, we cannot stand this, though we’re peaceable men ! 

If we don’t now bestir us, I fear the church ropes ^ 

Will bo pu^ound our necks by these friends of the Pope's.” 

So they went, a stout posse as ever you saw. 

And swore they’d break backs, if they didn’t break law. 

And they'd rescue their King— though the rogues from the leads 
Only answer’d by hurling down stones on their heads, 
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But they batter’d the door, and leap’d in wKh a ftpring, 
And from n dark rloset they rescued their King : 

And ’twas time, for Dick Radical meant in the night 
To get into his chamber, and strangle hiniMfiuite. 

The rascally servants ran o6f like poltroons, 

And the roi^ues of King Dan fled like lubberly loons ; 

But they diu^k’d little John in the horse-pond, and then 
The good servants call'd back to their places again. 

And now, let me tell you, such comical times 

Are not pleasant in fact, though they're pleasant in rhymes. 

Send Dan to Beersheba, John Page, and Dick Swing; 

Vur one king at a time is a capital tb^ig. , 


THE 1*1 LOT FISH AND THE SHARK. 


Loro if thou bast been “at 

sea,” 

As Politicians bap to be, 

Oft now- a days, — 

But yet, not so — though well it fit 
The smalh confusion of thy wit — 
Accept the phrase. 

If thou hast on the blue waves been, 
I'ndei the lee tlioij niiJ<t have seen, 
Down deep and daik, 

A Mack uiii/aiiily iiinnster lurk, 

Tiial spares nor Clirislian, Jew, nor 
Tuik- 

Yclept a Shark. 

At first, perchance, with outstretch’d 
neck, 

Thou did’®! but spy a point or speck 
I'here to repose 

(The smallest creature), and then 
brisk, 

VS'ith sudden j#*rk, to sport and frisk 
.About his nose. 

Then, did’st thou rjuestion how it 
luipp’d 

The little minnow wks not snapp'd 
Lp in a minute, 

That dar’d to sport so near the jaws, 
As ikhe sought that mouth of saws 
To enter *in it 


Then thou didst l«*arn sharks do not 
live 

On creatures so diminutive, 

But treat them kindly, 
That bicker tis*h may cast off fear, 
The awful mouth approach more 
near, 

Then enter blindly. 

And if it chance the ocean beast 
On human ca^cJl^seH siiould feast, 
Pilot, by lavour, 

Frisks ever round his ravenouschops, 
And picks the morsels that he drops. 
And licks Lis slaver. 

Lord John, in thee I needs must 
mark 

The pilot-fish — in Dan the shark 
All folks will see — 
Death's-head and cross-bones, blood 
aiid arson, 

A strangled Protestant or parson. 
Are nought to thee. 

And if with dash and splash of tail 
He split the plunk on which we sail, 
To thee — what matter! 

The “ Home Department” of King 
Dan 

Will furnish well thy pot and pan. 
The Church thy platter. 


Where'er the watVy salvage goes 
The Pilot’s ever at his nose. 

’Tis thus we find, 

Wlien paltriest creatures take tlie lead, 
They indicate a bigger Head 
And Tail behind. 
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THE CANADA <iUEST10N, 


From tlie indifTorence with which 
Colonial affairs are commonly re- 
p;ai (]cd by that portion of the press 
which administers, whether in the 
metropolis or in tlie country at large, 
to the daily and periodical cravings 
of the coriimuiiity for knowledge or 
for news, and from the *gqorance 
which, in the conse!]uewt absence of 
any supply of details through the 
vehicles of more cxlens^e or speedy 
circulation, is prevalent amongst the 
puldic at large respecting the state 
and concerns of those branches of 
the common empire separated by 
f>i*as from the ])arent trunk, it might 
be inferred that the English are real- 
ly the egotistic rare so char icterined 
by some of our kind neighbours ; 
that they are disposed to consider 
their owm oRVhoolH or dependencies 
as no mure, and no belter, than 
the mere steam-impelled machinery 
thrfMigh which the virgin treasures 
of uncultivated regions may he raised 
and transferred for their own sole 
behoof; and that, whilst Mr Porter's 
tables parade an annual addition of 
exports and impoits— of tonnage in- 
tvards and outwards — ofi customs’ 
clues at home and abroad 7 ~it is ail 
plain sailing and smooth water. No 
judgment could, luiwever, be more 
iiumeriled or calumnious ; for nei- 
ther in ancient nor modern history 
can we find a system established 
evincing so entire a disinterested- 
ness iu spirit, and, where most vi- 
gorously applied, so strictly recipro- 
cal in its correlative benefits and du- 
ties, as betw'een parent state and co- 
lon}', as that which has in all ages 
distinguished — which still distin- 
guishes — the colonial policy of Great 
Britain. Wherever British coloniza- 
tion has carried the arts and the in- 
dustry of civilized life, there also 
Lave they been accompanied or fol- 
lowed by — there also have they flou- 
rished under the shadow of^BritUh 
institutions. Wherever the victo- 
rious flag of England has waved over 
the foreign dependencies of hostile 
Btates, there also has the British Con- 
stitution been planted, and vannulsh- 
ed serfs of the soil have run not in 
the enjoyment of freedom unhoped 
for. Far, thereforei from squaring 


the amount of happiness or welfare, 
political or moral, of tlieir biethren 
in the Colonial com muui ties, by the 
richly laden vessels freighted to the 
water's edge alone, which traffic be- 
tween the Thames and the St Law- 
rence, it was impossible that the na- 
tion, in the absence of specific, un- 
doubted, and notorious tacts, could 
for one moment appreheiia that the 
fostered care she dispensed tv'ith no 
niggard hand in the hour of need, 
had as little secured the gratitude, 
as an ac]l^ns^.}on to equal rights, and 
to a full participation in all the bless- 
insrs of institutions and laws under 
which she herself liad prospered so 
highly, had advanced the stx ial pro- 
gress, or contiiiuitcd to the harmony 
of a I'olony which had passed under 
the yoke of freemiui, only to he eii- 
fratichised from wretched feudality 
and delegated despotism. 

"Ill ere can be little question that 
Messrs Hume, 0*('onuell, and Hoc- 
buck liavc been and are mainly ac- 
cessory to the state of ignorance or 
dec^*ption by whicli the public mind 
has been blinded on the state ot af- 
fairs in the Canadas, but more es- 
pecially on that of Lower Canada, 
** Canadian Revolulion or llebeliiou’^ 
is not yet so popular a theme, ana 
would not tigiire so gratefully on an 
e](N*tion placard, for the Radicals of 
Midcllesex and the repealers of 
Kerry, as Down willj the ('hurch,” 
or the “ death's-head and cross 
boues.^* There is no scant of speech- 
es and motions in or out of Parlia- 
ment — no want of ai tides in re- 
view?, and leaders in newspapers — 
about tithes, Ttuies, and oilier such 
scarecrows; bi^t even the triad of 
chieftains of the destructive host— 
the demagogue patrons of Transat- 
lantic confusion— hesitate to revolt 
the still Euglish feeling of unreflect- 
ing supporters and deluded mobs, 
by detailing the march of sedition 
in ijuebec, and beseeching their 
sympathies in behalf of Franco- Ca- 
nadian traitors. Here they public 
Dot, but prefer to work with the 
mole in the underground burrows 
of *• secret committees ” of the Re- 
formed House. But, though to print 
and publish here the mass of grie* 
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vanro'^ unproven, of perjury unpu- 
nished, of tivaHoti threatened, if not 
coininitted, as delivered before a 
“ seeret committee/* would subject 
the ])erpetrator to the ponnlties at- 
temiiiii^ a breach of privilege — and 
the Hiiine law rules doubtless for 
every component part of the empire, 
whether domestic or ultraiiiatiiie— 
yet it is seen that members of the 
“ secret sittings'’ liave not scrupled 
to repoit the proceedings in C'aiia- 
da, uliith have been smTcdly re- 
served HI hbiglaiid ; not that it de- 
manded less moral or physical cou- 
rage to brave the law in the one 
c<»ui»lry than in the other, but be- 
<•au^e the popularity and place- 
hiiuTrrs \\(»uld iia\e lost caste oere 
by tiiat exhibition of alliance and 
fciiow>hip with malecuntents and 
traitors, which, in the meridian of 
Moiaieal, was deemed w'oithy of 
high a|);il.iUMe, and cenn ntcd and 
siiiiiii’ I'fd with ample supplies of 
hard ilollars. Some once or twice, 
indeed, attention wavS awakened, 
miii pubitc indignaiion aroused, by 
an iijcau!iouH uiissive ot pntiiot Jo- 
seph, caliing upon the I'lancO'f^v 
ii;i.]*an> r») throw oft' “ the l>aneftil 
diunbiiiiiini of t!te iim li np<diian 
couofry /’ nr a tenderly huiiiane 
suL-^j! of phi]oso[}her lUudjuck, 
tl» .1 ‘ it is helttr to fiiiht limn lose 
ail clifiiice of gmerninir ourselves.’* 
*It would ioi snrj/iidng with what 
co.dii*-'-s tlie j)‘dtiiots arnl philoso- 
ph»‘i.> ul our (]*ys co»jii'*i’l to relud- 
iiou, aijd point to tlie hattle-field, 
(lid W“ Tiot know how' well those 
c in ‘ i*'-t of woojids who never lelt 
a ‘‘liii/’ and l>:. l we not seen and 
heui ’ the hero of a hmidrod fights, 
ni-Mier. in the. slang diciionary of 
iiioiniii liberality, patiiot or philo- 
soptor, i.iviiiiahiy first and fore* 
movi to depiecale war, and shrink 
front the couteinplation of its hor- 
rors. 

'no* fierce manifest oes of Hume 
and Roebin k have served, however, 
to arrest attention, and excite en- 
<juiry into the causes of hostilities, 
apparently as unpremeditat* d as 
unprovoked. In examining the his- 
tory of Canada since its conquest 
and final cession in 176^3, it is im- 
pOh^ibie to come to any other con- 
clusion th.!Ti that all the ids hy which 
it i as 'oeen afilieted may he dated 
from thi Conslituiioua) Act of I7*J1, 
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by which iWe province of Quebec, 
then so called, was divided into tw^o 
distinct goveruinems, such as they 
now exist, trailed Upper (.'anada and 
Lowut Canada, with a form of con- 
stitution for each, — based, indeed, 
upon that of the parent state, but 
carrying out the democratic prin- 
ciple to BO extravagant an extent, 
that not only was the electoral right 
of suffrage more widely diflused 
and lesS^raroped in its exercise, but 
no qualifiration, pecuniary or per- 
sonal, required in the popular re- 
presen tails'll The practical opera- 
tion of BO favourite a theory of pen- 
niless demagogues, such as it siill 
continues, may be traced in all its 
glory in the coinposiiion of the House 
of Assembly of Lower Canada at 
this moment., among whose members 
persons may be found unable to read, 
and whose command of the pen ex- 
tends no farther than to make the 
mark of the cro.ss. Many of these 
geniiernen, too, assuming to dioude* 
upon lawa.afreciing the [)ropprty of 
others, are themselves so slenderly 
endowed hy industry or by forliirie 
therewith, that it may be doubted 
whether, hut for an ahsiraciiou 
from the public chest under their 
charge, which they voted to ho 
houe.sl arid honourable, but which 
committed in piivate life would have 
been duly visited upon the delin- 
quents hy the law', under the hea<l 
of larceny or embez/lemenl — whe- 
ther but lor thin, w'e say, these dig- 
nified legislators could have post- 
poned his husiiiesH — the attorney of 
his urtice — the uthaintant ot his larm 
— the retailer of his shop — or ilie 
lioatman of his boat to that ol the 
nation. T here is but one step, we 
ore told, from the ridiculous to tlie 
.sublime; the innii that commences 
with extracting pence from the 
till is not likely in the end to he 
fastidious about plundering a bank 
or a church — for after all, deM (acw- 
Itmeul) le prcfnier pas qui route. A 
House of (Jommous which — with- 
out missioti for the object from the 
constituency— without the concur- 
rence, nay, against the consent of 
the two co-existent brnnehes of the 
Legislature — comiTieiicea with the 
apparently modest appropriation, 
out of the public purse, of daily shil- 
lings only to the uses of its mem- 
bers, may eventually claim to deal 
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likevirisc with the whofc revenue of 
the state; tor the principle once ad- 
initted, who kIiuII presume to limit 
its application ? Pregnatit with mis- 
chief and confusion as was iheCon- 
slitutioii — framed, strange to say, un- 
der the premiership, but surely un- 
knowing, of the great Pitt — framed, 
inorcjov'er, for a state of society then 
rude, ignorant, barbarous, and poor 
almost beyond belief, and even now, 
ill the Franco- Canadian district of 
the colony, rejiucing in ipiicirof the 
daikuesH and feudality of its pro- 
genitors, the inachinei,\for putting 
It in motion was little calculated 
to mod (‘rate its extravagances, or 
rather it was suitahly calculated to 
accelerate their developcment, and 
perpetuate their empire. The Colo- 
nial-()dic(% content with manufactu- 
ring a charter for a Urra inennntia^ 
wiiii a sell-denial (jiiite exemplary, 
dexolved ujion the acting governor 
at Quebec tlie duty of apportioning 
the boon, as best might please hini, 
among the cities, hamlets, and out- 
iines of eoiijinuniti«‘s then existing ia 
that vast region. Sir Alur(‘d (’laVke 
dealt only in mabses. Accordingly, 
he hieorporated and breathed a po- 
litical exisience into places posHcss- 
irig a lull complement of hewers of 
wood ; he tahocoMl the Seigneuries 
or Franco- (.'anadian hettlcTnents on- 
ly — a narrow slip of land on both 
hides the St Lawrence, \aryiiig in 
breadth Irom ten to forty miles; and 
he excommunicated all other the 
dcnixeiiH of the trackless, measure- 
Jess w'iiderness of forest and savan- 
nah, where the hardy sous of Bri- 
tain were shadowing out the thewes 
and sinew's of future empire — yea, 
the (ieneral, perhaps abhorring the 
skeleton of a corps, excommunicated 
them w'ithout saving clause or bene- 
fit of clergy, then and ihencefor- 
w'ard, so absolutely, that, until of 
late, nay, even now', there are tens 
of thousands of Engltsk who have 
right, title, or interest none in that 
constitution, so gratuitously present- 
ed by their ownVatherlaud, save and 
except at the price of home and pro- 
perty elsewhere, by residence with- 
in those counties with English names, 
into which Governor Clarke fantas- 
tically carved the favoured land of 
Gallic feudalism, hoU et Ventes^ and 
the Charter. The race upon which 
was entailed, and to whose use was 
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limited, the enjoyment of the “ Con- 
stitutional Act,” existed at the lime 
— and is scarcely yet more advanced 
— in a state of nature and itroorauce 
not very greatly more civilized thau 
that of tbeir ancient foes and neigh- 
bours, the Iroquois ; the class of 
new' comers and scuilers located in 
the rear of the Seigneuries, from 
w'hom and their deHcendanls the con- 
htitutioii w'as withheld, was distin- 
guish(*d by all the energy and intel- 
ligence ol the stock fiorn which 
they directly derived — it ^vas, in 
fact, composed of some of ths hard- 
iest ; inong British advcnturei H ; the 
]ioct‘s stanza ought, Ihciefure, to be 
varied thus—' 

** If iiinoraiKf bt'.'ir a premium, 'ti^* foliy 
to be 

All this was surciv blunder and 
injustice sufficient Tor one act of 
Parliament, nevertheless another 
more glaring and fatal still remains 
to be told. By ilo‘ second clause of 
that act (*11. SI Geo. III.), the province 
of Quebec, or Canada Proper, till 
thci 4 one and iiidit isibie, was divid- 
ed, as we liave said, into Iw'o sepa- 
rate provinces, w'iih House of As- 
sembly, council, governor, and all 
tlie usual macbiiicry of government, 
distinct from each other. Tins 
separation W'as decreed not only 
w'lihout consulting the wishes, but 
in direct opposition to tbe remon^ 
stranccs of the uibabitauts of both 
i'pper and Loivcr ('anada. Vainly 
wrere representations the most urgent 
repeated against this suicidal resolu- 
tion. It is difficult to conceive upon 
w'hat principle of policy or of ex- 
pediency, or of advantage, present 
or prospective, it could have been 
founded, unless indeed as a means 
of ensuring dependency by the ap- 
plication Ui the colony of the ancient 
maxim directed tigainst open foes— 
divide et impera. One thing is al- 
ready sufficiently clear, the means 
have not compassed the end. We 
have indeed laid the foundation of 
two rival empires, each differing 
from the other in laws, language, and 
religion— we have laboured with 
mignt and main to transplant the 
hatred, to eternize the wars and the 
national hostility of tbe Old in the 
New World— between French Lower 
and British Upper Canada* Such ia 
the poisoned garment with w'hicb 
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fh'» t\r<» provinces Iiave been regaled 
y.i tiie act ot divNion tliatlinally will 
chtrango Ixttli fVuin tin* iiietropolia 
no less absolutely than each from 
tlie other. 

Tilt* rule adopted in the demarca- 
tion of limits, and the assignment of 
territory to the respective new pro- 
vinces, betrays a singular contempt 
for the' economy aJid the wants of 
the on(*, and that one exclusively 
the Bn'i>h poiiion, which, by the 
Iloyal Ihoclarnatiou of ITo;?, invi- 
t’!U' rs, and guarantpeing pii\i- 
i ves a^d proieetion, ought, it par- 
fality were to be thown, to have had 
V\ pretcrcnce in llie eyes of the 
supreme ]to\vers. By the geographi- 
cal p'^^ition < f rpper Canada it is 
eut otf fiotii all romniiinica- 

tiioi with the sea for the exportali<m 
of produce, tir the importation of 
hUpj)1ieH, except* under favour <»f 
Lowet C.'anada, sovereign paramount 
of the Lawrence, or of New York, 
lord of the Hudsfm. \Vith a hunnlity 
or a stolidity which would bt? niar- 
vidloiis any vnIumc <jUi of Downing 
Street, tlio coiiipirnirs vwre stowed 
ui away inlatid --harked up rear- 
ward and westward, and the Keys 
of this pi iHon-hou'^c, con\(‘rted, by 
iudu- try and perseverance* matchless, 
into a storeho'iNe tor nations, con- 
feigiied to the keeping of the vau- 
r|ui‘"h**d — Siis'ipoits, foi tresses, river 
ikdwmchcM, ail abandoned to the 
]'Vanf<» (’anadiftn‘5 Ciimpiered on the 
litiirht^ of Ahraham, w hilst the victors 
w'ere lelt to hew fheii way tiiroui:h 
foie-t-, to temp: tlie rapids, and 
accept tlie wihlerness for an inheri- 
tance. 'fhat the colonists, both of 
the one and ihe other province, 
sou^iit no divorce of their lortune.s, 
and at U»at tirin* exhibited no loath- 
ing towatds ea<h other, for as yet 
they had MnUiied no dem igogues at 
home or abroad, nfay be gathered 
from the chnniidcs c;f tlitr period, 
and the representations addressed 
to the British Parliament and <io- 
vernment against the division, and 
other enactments of the constitu- 
tional act.” Never indeed was truth 
expounded in a more masterly 
manner than in the remonstrance 
delivered at the bar of the House of 
Commons by their joint agent, on 
the ‘2dd of March, 1701. From this 
document, altogether of high national 
interest, and worthy the study of 
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statesmen, we^present the following 
extracts, all we have room for, which 
bear forcibly upon the present aspect 
of ailairs, aid upon events since 
accomplished : — 

There is one consideration of 
the utmost importance to the traii- 
cjiiillity of the people inhabiting all 
parts of that country, and which will 
alone, 1 hope, be suflicient to engage 
this honourable house to reject iho 
j)lan of a new independent govern- 
ment, 1 beg leave to retjuest that 
lumourable members w*ill recollect 
and attend t^the geographical situa- 
tion of that country, frmu whii b it 
will apj)ear evident that no vessel of 
any kind can proceed farther up the 
liver St Lawrence than the city of 
Montreal on account of the rapids 
which are immediately above that 
ttiw'ii. Of course, as every nrlit lo 
of necessity or luxury which tho 
iuhabitant>< of tin* upper di'^tricts 
have occasion for from Britain, or 
any foreign ( iruntry, must come to 
them by tin* river L:uvrcuc<', they 
iiuisr be lan’diMl at or le low Mont- 
real, wheie they inu*«.t be ston d by 
the iJierchaiituS of Qiioher or Mont- 
leal until carriage or boats are 
vided to send them forward; hke- 
\vi*<e, that every niticle tif produce 
which the people ot these lipper dis- 
tricts wish'io export inuhl be sent iu 
boats to Montreal, or per Inps to (^ue- 
b(»c,for the purpose ot beiiij- shipjo d 
for exportsuiou ; and vv* il the 

articles of import as of export must, 
iu pashlng through the lower coun- 
try, hfComr (it (hr /<///.'., 

ti ittitl la * 1 s irh\ch fna-*/ he 

i/ajr'^fd h i (he letjesfatuj^ <»/ the lon te 
rtunh-/. Now Kuppii^ing the. divi- 
sion to take place, as it may be ex- 
pected that thf? new legislature of 
(Quebec shall, in due time, provide a 
rc*veniic towards the suppoit of the 
civil govenimeEit of that part of the 
province, it is more than piobahJp, 
that whatever money is ruined for 
that or any other publie purpose, 
will be done by diuit^s payable upoa 
importaitons. It is, therefore, an ob- 
ject Utat deserves the most serious 
leflectiun of honourable racriibersto 
consider how far the people inha- 
bitiog the upper government will 
approve of, and be content to pay 
taxes or duties on tbelr imporiatiomi 
or exportations, when the produce 
of those taxes or duties ts to be ap*/ 



plied ^o/rrmh mpportincj^thc ^.xpcnscs 
of the. civil tjovinaiKiU tf thv, ijiur 
provinvc^ or for hmlduuj public cdim 
jiccSf or ollicru'ise improvmp or beau-‘ 
ffifimj that part if thv countnj^ or for 
the parpoHC (f fjt iwinaj huuuiics or 
tnconraijemcuts to promote aijricul* 
turfy or particular trades or matm- 
fuclures, of which the jHM>p1o in the 
upper provinres cannot, Irorn their 
Hituatiou, participate the advauta/^es. 
It is impuHsihle, sir, if the province 
of yuehec is to be (lj\idcd, Mr the 
wisdom of man to lay down a plan 
for these objects lliat wi‘^ not aiford 
matter of di>piite, and crelite anitiio- 
sities between the ^c»vernrn*‘utH of 
the two provinces, whicli, in a few 
years, may lead to the most serious 
cuiiSfMjueiJces. This would be sow- 
ing thif seeds of dissension and <|uar- 
relfi, which, however easy it may be 
to raise, it will be found exceedingly 
diflicult to appease/* 

Again, he adds : — Sir, I liave 
considered the subject a tbou^aiid 
times since I tirsl heard of this in- 
tended diviKion, hut have not been 
able to form any reasonable idea of 
the motive which lias induced the 
proposition of such a tlangerous ex- 
periment; if at any fuluie period 
expel iemee should point it out as ex- 
pedient for the advantage and safety 
of government, or for ihfl general 
convenience or prospeiiiy • of the 
people, to diviile that country, it 
may then be done with moie judg- 
ment, from a more certain know- 
ledge of the consequences of such 
a division. The inconvenience 
that may aiise from continuing the 
province united under one legisla- 
ture are few, and they are well 
known and understood ; the advan- 
tages are unanimity, mutual support, 
aiid strengih ; but no man can tell 
the dangers of a serial ati on. The 
dangers, hovv'^ever, to be apprehend<« 
ed are political w'eukness, disuuion, 
auimositieB, and quarrels.” 

The italics are our ow'ti, but so 
spoke Mr Lyiuburner in 1791 ; and 
so accurately bad liis prophetic eye 
taken measure of the coming events 
which cast their shadows bewe — so 
almost undoubted his second sight-—* 
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that every sentence seems a pro* 
phecy, and every prediction 1 as been 
tullilled to the letter. If it were pus* 
ftible for a good man to rejoice over 
the full accom[di>hnient of ills fore* 
seetj, and vaizily forewarned, that 
upright patriot and sagacious states* 
mazi may now enjoy a lich harvest 
of scorn over those who desiiised or 
rejected his counsels, and took no 
heed to his warnings.* We learn, 
indeed, that the division of tlie pro- 
vince of Quebec had hardly become 
the law ot the land, W'heii tjze theu 
mtnibiers of the crown became a- 
ware of its glaiing impolicy, and so 
det-lared themselves to Mr Lym- 
burner; but, without adopting any 
iiiHZisures of a remedial or counter* 
rcting tendency, the deed W'as left a 
fatal legacy ii> tlieir successors. 

The House of Ast-embly of Lower 
('aiiadn pursued a course of action 
so HyKteinatituilly in accordance, that 
it is diZliiulL to imagine Mr Lym* 
buinei’s speech not to have formed 
its text- book. A perpetual waifare 
has been kept up against the co-or- 
diiiate branches of the legislature; 
encroach me 21 IS upon their separate 
functions, followed up year by 
year with cxtraoi dinary perse ve« 
ranee and considerable tact, have 
been feebly when at all opposed, and 
almost invariably ended by plenary 
coiiceKsiouH made wiib the earnest 
but vain intent of conciliation. 
late open and undisguised usurpa- 
tion has succeeded to insidious ma- 
umuvre. Members of the Legisls^ 
live (’ouncil— an institution answer- 
ing to our House of Peei‘s — have 
been cashiered upon the demand of 
the Lower House; the purity of jus* 
lice, and the Independence of the 
Bench, have been tampered with, 
and ibe slavery of the executive 
sought to be compassed, by voting 
the salaries of judges and the civil 
list from year to ye^r, instead of per* 
manently as before, until, at length, 
at this present moment, the supplies 
have been altogether withheld for a 
period of two years, and public 
functionaries of all grades, from 
the governor and judges dowu^ 
wards, left unsalaried, and many of 
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them reduced in consequence to a 
etatc of the greatest distress. Let it 
not bo forgotten, moreover, that 
W'hilst they hesitated not to rob the 
real labourers of their hire, espocdal 
care was taken to vote and to rc« 
ceive the wages which, by their own 
authority aloue>, they had appropria- 
ted to themselves out of tlie public 
monies, of which they ought to have 
been the honest guardians and not 
the selfish plunderers — but with 
these matters we shall have occa- 
sion to^deal hereafter. 

From the inotneiu that the “ Con- 
stitution” bectamc tiie law of the 
laud, and an independent Legisla- 
ture was established, a cia/uc of am- 
bitious and bigoted persons, piinci- 
pally lawyers, was gradually orga.- 
iiized among the Franco* Canadians, 
never, and not now, formidable for 
numbers, nor Ibr tlie talent or abili- 
ty of the members above mediocrity, 
but dangerous at alt times, inas- 
much as still of a supeiior order to 
the mass of ignorance and supersti- 
tion by which they are suriounded 
in the great body of liieir country- 
men, upon whose naturally honest 
and simple characters exjierieuce 
and cunning quality them to operate 
in any way to suit their own views. 
Constituting from the tirst the great 
majority of the ll<iuse of Assembly, 
it has been their iiivaiiahie policy to 
^elFace all reiiiemljrance of ti»e con- 
quest; to keep Biiiish connexion 
and British supremacy in the back- 
ground ; to arrogate a separate na- 
tional existence. Thus, in their 
Bpeeches as in their wTilings, the 
** Natitm ('anadit is iutrodticed 
and dwelt upon at every turn, with 
all the ridiculous pomposity of the 
bursting bull-frocr, and all the airs 
and graces of a Mons. Caiicot of in 
grnndt nation. The increasing num- 
ber of British settlers under all dis- 
couragements, was a source of in- 
cessant and nervous agitation, lest 
the Nation Canadicnne should ht! 
swallowed up in the multitudes of 
sturdy yeomen, Highlanders, and 
wild Irish which annually migrate 
U» the shores of the St Lawrence. 
This fear haunts them in all their 
legislation, and in all their refusals 
legislate. In the ToJlikau iSVo- 
tihiiqut et Politique des deux Canmlas^ 
by one Isidore Le Brun, according 
to the title-page, but, as generally 
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believed, wvitten and published by 
the clique^ the feeling vetils itself 
throughout the work, “ Duns le Bas 
Cnutida" ^says he) “ hi jiopiilalton 
I'runenisc sent aevruitre sis crainfes dc 
perdre sa super iorde morale cf poli^ 
tiqne and in the same page we are 
told that, as “//«' House of A ssembtu 
votes rewards for the destruction of 
wolves^ it is HO U ss unjeni to dt etse. 
means to prevent immiqration from 
heiny a calamity for these rolomes.** 
The language is significant, — indeed 
it has all tlfe air ot being ollicial ; for 
the Legislipure has actually laid a 
poll tax upon emigrants British born, 
and we believe upon tbeiii only of 
all the w orld. \\ itli the same pre- 
possossioiiK in favour <if all that be- 
longs to tlie nationf and the same 
resol vti to make it a home as uneasy 
as unwelcome to strangers and so- 
journers, the French laws of the old 
pou aie Rcrupulou^ly enlorced, — 
e\evy attempt to relonn them re- 
sisted, eicry prayer or pitition to 
adapt them to a new stale of soi'iety, 
and t»i new and more enlaiged rela- 
tion», contemptuous!) n tosed. Tlie 
>etiiions ol tlie inhabitants of Duu- 
tiiin. and some forty or hlty other 
towiisliips, si^rned by lO.ium beadt^ 
ol lamilies, stale, that besides the, 
giievaiice of being subject to French 
law's, they cannot gel justice, even 
of that y.oit, without traveliing fruin 
lOo to loO miles in search ol it— to 
Montreal, Quebec, or Three Kivers 
— and even then they are adininis* 
tered in French, a language this 
petitioners understand not; that de 
J'oet t iliey are without any lepresen- 
tation in the Hoiise of Assembly; 
that their complaints to that House 
have alw'ays been treateii with con- 
tempt or indiiference ; that they are 
placed almost out of tlie pale of civil 
govern ineiit ; that they can account 
for this only on the supposition that 
the Franco- Canadian House of A»- 
aeinbly have determined that emi- 
grants of British origin should have 
no inducement to seek an asylum ot 
become settlers in Lower Canada. 
The latter object, if true, had mar- 
vellously succeeded; for of nearly 
100,000 who had arrived w'itbin tlie 
last few years, scarcely JOOO had 
settled in the townships, or made 
Lower Canada oUier than a place of 
transit; vast numbers passed over 
into the United States, where they 
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found thnmseivcn in ft l«8fi foreign 
country. Tiiese gricvaocoH are tlius 
detailed in 1823 ; but they are re- 
peated by other petitipnera, iuha- 
bitauU of, or intereHled in, Lower 
Canada, in IH28, and up to thiH pre- 
aeut time they still form the burden 
of every eominunicatinn, — they are 
wafted liitiierward with every breeze 
from the Atlantic. By an act which 
received the Royal asBent in 
an attempt, such as it is, was made 
to remedy the complaint cjif non- 
representatioTi, by extending the 
right to the Eastern Townships ; the 
six counties composing them be- 
ing empowered to return two mem- 
bers ea(‘h wlicre the population 
amounted to and aho\e, and 

oiui member where it w'as above 
one, but below 41)00. Now, by the 
“ ConHiilutioual Act,'* the cities of 
Montreal and Quebec each return 
four inemhers ; hut liowever the 
counties of the i']astciu Townnhips 
increase, even to their capacity of 
containing one million and a half of 
iiihabicauts, the tight of rcprescuta- 
tation for them remains stationary ; 
the mark of Cain is set ujton them 
as not of the ** Satiuu Vanadimnt."^ 
The defective state of commercial 
law in France is sudiciently notori- 
ous at this present time ; under tlie 
old ii it was still ^vorse, or 
rather such a thing was almost un- 
known. Canada, before the con- 
quest, hantig little trade, had no 
trading laws; but the new blood 
transfused into lier shrivelled 
veins from the metro(u>litan countiy 
having multiplied her commercial 
relations a thousandfold, or rather 
liaving created an entirely new 
tvoild of commerce and industr}^ 
laws became necessary for the regu- 
lation and protection of these novel 
species of property. Nevertheless, 
the Assembly, assuming to repre- 
sent the wliole people, opposed 
themselves to all legislation or im- 
provement; declaring the roufumc 
de Paris f such as before the Revo- 
lution it was, to be the antiquated 
code by which the vast and complex 
iuteresu of navigation, trade, and 

S ericulture, almost exclusively Brl- 
sb, were to be regulated. The en- 
actment, indeed, of a law whereby 
debtors could purge themselves of 
liability for debt by a mere oath of 
negation, and the facilities afforded 
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and confirmed by the state of the 
law to mortgage frauds, whereby a 
hundred mortgages might lie against 
the laud, and all parties remain ig- 
norant of the pi essure of any sccu- 
liiies besides their own, obtained 
for the Assembly the ilatteriiig dis- 
tinction of patrons of mortgage and 
trading frauds. The French law of 
Inheritance and Dower, cotnbiiied 
with the huh el Vtnies^ is peculiarly 
unfavourable to the improvement of 
property, and is tlie real cause why 
the Sfigneuiies or French setile- 
inents aie, iu value and cultuie, so 
greatly behind those poriloiiK of 
Canada where the English teuuio 
of free and common soccage pre- 
vails. This will be more readily un- 
derstood from the operation of the 
hnts ct by which a fine is 

payable to ilie seigneur of iutlre 
and a f met ton per tent upon every 
suci’esbive transfer of the land held 
ui)(h‘r that feudal tenure. Thus a 
man may have purchased under this 
title fur one thousand pounds, la}"- 
iug out ten thousand more iu im- 
provements and alterations; ujion 
the sale or successive sales of the 
estate, tl.‘ rough deaths, or otherwise, 
the tvvelflh aud successive twelllhs 
upon, not tlie original price, but the 
increased value, falls in to the seig- 
neur. The House of Assembly up- 
holds the antediluvian law, as tend- 
ing to secure properly in the samr 
family, not withstanding that it acts 
as a bar against the investment of 
capital, and deteriorates property; 
it is consoled, however, by ilie re- 
liection, that it stays British immigra- 
tion, or renders it ruinous to the 
luckless adventurers who unwitting- 
ly tempt fortune within the domain 
of laws so barbarous. To those who 
would more fully understand the 
subject, we recommend the evidence 
of Mr Simon M^Giilivray, and (then) 
Mr Edward Ellice, in the Paiiia- 
, inentary Report of 1828. 

Nothing could well be more scan- 
dalous tiiau the mode in which the 
customs’ revenue, derived from, 
and therefore the property of, Upper 
equally with Lower Canada, was 
squandered by the House of Assem- 
bly without at all deigning to con- 
sult the sister province. Number* 
less had been the petitions for the 
formation of improved roads and 
communications on the part of the 
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new' tow'Dahips ; but, as usual, from 
that quarter tliey were utterly dis- 
rej^arded. So soon as the revenue 
(the joint revenue) grew prosper- 
ous, liowever, there was no w'aut of 
alac-rity in voting the public money 
fur road-niakiug ; but then it uas 
fur roads in the Srajntnr/vSf or the 
lauds of the “ Canatiunntt^* 

and not for the new or British set- 
tlements. The Biitish residents had 
asked only for roads of genersl uti- 
lity : tlie Assembly Cantiditnne con- 
structed #»'oad8, at the jfuO/tc chaKje.f 
of purejy local coiivenienceyo/* thvir 
Mr Gale (v. Parlia- 
mentary Report) states, that in 1*^16 
between L.-"'iK)t) and L.bOOO, and in 
lbl7 LJiJ,OtH»of the public money 
was thus lavihiked. Mr Neilsoii, one of. 
the deputies of the House of Assem- 
bly to Pailiameul for the rediess of 
(pretended) grievances, stales, that 
since the war he tiiinks there must 
have been L.loo.bOO of tite provin- 
cial money spent for roads — ail for 
the SeigneuricH, it appears — where 
roads were conditi<in<‘(i to be made, 
and allowed for, haifa-ceotiiiy be- 
fore ! Latterly there ha\e been no 
appropriations for that object, be- 
cause the ('anadu'nuK road» have 
been provided for, and there was no 
disposition to giu* encouragement 
to the new settlemeiJis. In the 
hame way the ex|)euses of building 
iKstiict gaols were charged upon 
the geneial revenue, although tor 
the a<*cummodatiou of populous 
towns and districts almost exclu- 
i'i\ely Canada nttr and this to 
ha,\ e their own pockets and tlicwe of 
the French ha/>/ftai<f thm 
partially at the expense of Fpper 
Canada. On more th«n one occa- 
feiou also there lias been no Hcruple 
ot applying the cornuiou itind in aid 
of the exigencies ot special distiicts, 
always, of course, part and property 
of the ** AV/Z/o// ( 'aiuidirunt'^ At 
one time L.43,0b0 was voted to be 
distributed in loans for the purchase 
of seed- wheat for poor farmers in 
the distfict of iiuthec, of the repay- 
ment whereof we do not find any 
account. The hahitans electora 
would surely be the most ungrate- 
ful of men not to re-elect and sup- 
port spendthrifte 00 unscrupulous 
in their behalf of the property of 
other people. So a 1 »o with the mo- 
nies granted for education. For 
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years a provision for the purposes 
of general education had been pe- 
riodically pressed upon tlie atten- 
tion of tbe (rvomiiions House of As- 
sembly, by the Executive, and as 
ofC4*u refused or neglected, until 
the cliipie discovered in it the means 
of extending their influence vfitli 
the voters of French origin at the 
easy rate of a foray upon llie public 
purse. It is easy to be liberal at 
other people's expense, and the ex- 
cess aifd the manner in which this 
liberality whs exerciHe<i in the pre- 
sent iustauc/^ savours not more of 
prodigality Ilian of cunning. Pre- 
vious to the amount of monies 
voted fur the purposes of edticalion 
had not exceeded L/Jjon. Me^6rs 
Papineau had iield it in signal abhor- 
leiice until they could turn it to 
good account. 'Fhe grants lor ele- 
mentary sc! tools after this discovery 
are as tollow : — 


ls.;o 

I'^oi *-v>,.'bi 






111 order to make tlio ln^>s^t of this 
ptolusiou, tbe House of Assembly 
have, in the Elementary School Act 
l.itely pasM-d, inined the members 
Vtsdofi uj the Sthind^ fur ihi 
tifj> ilivtj tvpt t .v( /d. It is the rneuibers, 
or one of ihein, for the county w'ho 
make up the leturnH, and on those 
returns (uiyineiits are made. Their 
peculation and pariiaiiiy in several 
of the counties have already Ih*coi«o 
matter ol com 4 >Uint, nor ought it to 
€*xcite surprise that, under such a 
system, many of the teachers are 
utterly unlit tor such a charge. The 
scheme has, however, admirably an- 
swered the objects of the projectors* 
for the members of the Assembly are 
looked up to as the grand promoters 
of education, and the donors of the 
immense sums of money annually 
given for its support. Lucler the 
Provincial Actof IbOl, provision was 
made for certain schools placed un- 
der the charge of the Royal institu- 
tion. Efllcient masters naturally pre- 
hided over these schools, selected 
a Board composed of most respec- 
table members of both religtona* 
Having tasted the sweets of |>ower 
and jobbing under their own pr<^«c^ 
the Assembly managed. In the last 
session, to place tbe schools of the 
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Royal Iiiiflitiitiou under llie Elemen- practittiog attorneys of the court over 
tary School Act, in its usual grasping which tlie judge presides, and as the 
spirit of usurpation. It is a fact of House of Assembly isone-fourth part 
importance, add the unitapeac liable composed of these minor limbs of 
authorities from whom we have these the law, tlieir influence within its 
details, that in most of the schools, walls may be guessed. If an attor- 
instead of Roman and Grecian his* ney be dissatisfied with a judgment 
tory, French history is substituted, — if he be reprimanded, or detected 
atui the political woiks of French in the commission of fraud— ^his ad« 
republican wi iters placed in the versary, the judge, is at om e im- 
hands of the boys. This may be ere- peat hed amidst the plaudits of the 
dited, ?iincc it is in ai^cordance with llouse. it is matter of frequent oo 
the advice contained in the TttbUait currence, that, when an attorney is 
— the work herStofure al- displeased witli thejudgmeni of the 
luded to as puhlished un^er the aus- Heiicb, he threatens an impeacjimeut 
]>ice8 of the Chqiic that at once, and an alarming coalition 

the Legislature should allocate exists for this end among most of 
.lUoO per auunm for the education those wdth<Mit talent or practice. A 
of fifteen 3 outig (Canadians in Paris;’* hand of witnesses appears to be 
and we are told that — la pro^ duly organized as an appendage to 
chahu: S sslnii^ la Chmnhre d'As&eni- the Committee of fiiievances. They 
hli>. dcrrtnl voter dea Ji ft (Ii< jiour f/tie make their a])pearaiice at ll»e open- 
tlff, pH>fr,\^ntvs jva/ies it iugofaHessiouwilhasrnuchregu- 

(U ,a tlii^ituijfiV’^y fu.savnt apptUes laiity as if forming a part of the 

Jt tt ^ htiaires^ li k,i ensettp Speaker’s tail, and their faces are as 
/ter a (pttl/tc tt a MttnirmL ” well knov\n as that of the City-!ilnr-. 

Ilffore. pulling the finishing stroke shal at the Old Bailey. That lying 
to ih(? jdeture of the financiai doings and swearing is no unprofitable avo- 
of tin'. House <if Assembly and of the cation— and," in Mr PapiDeau's eyesr, 
llotist! ilsi'lf, let us take a glance ( <mr perhaps ouglit not to be— may be seen 
limits will not allow of liuwe) at its l>y the table of payments to witnesses 
conduc t towards the public seivauts. by the Grievance Coinniiltee,append- 
[ti impearhmenls, a proceeding of ed to a “ Jlc‘ vie w of Proceedings of 
frequent occurrence, with a view to the llouse,” kc, f^c., a very able 
destroy the character of tl^ Bench, work, wrilUU), we believe, by A. 
cncourai:em<‘nt is given to every Stuart, h^cj., and publislied at Mon- 
vagaboiid to exhibit charges against treal in Tiie following are alb 

tlie judiciary and other high funo the items for which we have room;— 
tionaricH. 'Fhe accuseis are usually 


IVb. 

1>, lHi8. 

C. 

15, hVUgii, 

CoinniUtCf 

of (Grievance, 

L.IO 

0 

0 


IT, 


l)<». 


Do. 

l-J 

10 

0 

March 

■3, • 


J)ii. 


Do. 

J13 

1 

0 

Jan. 

11 , • 

Jacques Viijvr, 


Do. 

20 

0 

0 


2:J, 


Do. 


Do. • * . 

1 

0 

0 


at. 


Do, 


Do. 

2 

0 

0 

]Mi«rch 

3, • 

C. dc 

Toiinancuur, 

« * 

Do. . • 

07 

10 

0 

n-Vh. 

a?, 

1-. 

A. Lvaius, 

♦ • 

Do. 

3 

0 

0 

]Mai‘ch 

I'l', 

* 

Do. 

• • 

Do. . . . 

4 

10 

0 


It 


Do. 

0 • 

Do. 

4. 

0 

0 


ft 


Do, 


Do. • • 

38 

10 

0 



S. 11 

. Dickerson. 


Do. 

58 

10 

0 

Tr, 1 

U'a V c-Am M 

/it' t 

1 finmiiH 'iiruiii 

Atnirfi. mil'll 

(IS DiekerMOii. 

23 

10 

0 


Kotwitlistanding all this extra- credulous enough to believe them in 
vagant expense, and formidable oaruebt, the prosecution is generally 
speeches of preparation, it stands dropt, on the ground that the Go- 
recorded that no impeachment has vernraent is unjust, and will not 
ever been followed up by the Assom- dispossess and ruin the victim on 
bly. After bolding the accused up their simple address. The mode of 
to the execration of those who are conducting the enquiry Is of a piece 
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with tli6 cruel farce throughout. 
Till* accu^atiou is reierred l« a com- 
luittoc of live uieitiberH. of whom 
one only is geaeraily present to exa- 
mine witnesses, and do wliat seems to 
him ij:<’od. Even this shallow show 
of justice may he dispensed with; 
for, in the eucpiiry against Judge 
Kerr, the accusing party wan sur- 
prised hy the piesent Attorney- Ge- 
neral of the province in one of the 
coininiuee rooms — not a coiniuittee- 
jnan piesent — doors loi'ked, exami- 
niiii; hi«* own w guesses. On being 
asked iiii^ authority for such a mode 
of ac'in^, he stated that he fnociedul 
Ity f/titrti.jfi. The wonder is, not 
that impeachments are fre<{ueiit. hut 
that they arc so tew, seeiiiir that a 
premium is held out upon lheiii,aud 
that one impeachineut is as trood as 
a fortune in hand. For instance, 
.liidge Vjillieres. then a ntem- 

her ot the har, hroiighi up the peti- 
tion against Judge Kf*rr, gave evi- 
dence, referring to matters sixteen 
years old, and conducted iheempiiry. 
He was promoted lu the benrii hy 
Sir James Kempt, in Fhi- 

lippe Fduet, a niemlier, <Mje ol the 
iviliiesses against Judge Kerr and At- 
torney-General Stuart, was promoted 
to the bench hy Lord Aylmer, in 
18.‘J*2. Ebenezer Feck, Emj , a mem- 
ber, who brought clouges against 
Judge Fleiclier, was piesented with 
a silk trown hy Ijord Aylmer, in IK>2. 
A. yuesnel, L^q , a nieinher, the 
hiiine. With such ex-iinples, the 
mar\Ld will bp, that moie plentiful 
crops of })rosecutious are not sown 
and reaped. 

Our readers must feel a curiosity, 
natural enou^rh, lor some infoinia- 
liou touching the redo^ihtahle House 
of Assembly itself, and its compirsi- 
lion. VVe beg them to bear in mind 
the heroic deeds it has accomplished, 
and the more heroic exploits it is 
ipediiating : how lallantly the mem- 
bers have warred with the almost 
uaresisting Legislative Council : how 
daringly Uiey have assaulted law- 
ofHcers and judges : how formidably 
they enter into sessioo, preceded by 
their Comoiittee of Grievances, and 
supported by the Vigers, Feltons, 
Tonnancours, Evanses, Dickersons, 
and ail the other hired array of 
spies and informers— of the Castles 
mod Olivers : how fiercely they 
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can beard Hhe Governor- General 
absent. In whose presence they 
would fawn and lick the dust, aud 
expunge hips messages from the jour- 
nals, W'heii faiily recovered from the 
awe and trepidation their delivery 
had caused them. Gentle readtu'! 
behold the joints, not of the O'Cou- 
iiell, hut of the Fapiueau tail. 'I'lie 
actual members of the House of As- 
sembly of Lower Canada consist of 

2 Merchants^ 

4 In general trade, or wholesale 
storekeepers. 

1 Puhlii'^au aud binuer, alias tavern 
keeper. 

1 Bailin' (ipiery, Bum), Court of 
KifjgV Bench. 

14 Farmers, or hahitans.” 

2 Froies.siiins or trades unknown 
— probably gentlemen at laige. 

I Lieutinant, H.N. half-pay. 

J (•olleclor of inland customs. 

1 Mariner — a inahter of a boat. 

Tllttl.1. 01 INDhl’hMU NT 

MhVN'i ' ! ! 

In Attorneys I 

10 Notai ies ! 

1 1 Surgeons. 

2 Latid-bui veyors. 

This is the Barebones* Pailiament 
of Lower Canada, and it will bear 
a coinpcu'lson e\eu with the oiiginal 
Tail in this country, which is liee 
of the B«*ggartnan'h Kitchen foi bub 
aud grub, and roosts, titree in a bed, 
somewhere about St Ciileh's, Some 
of the honest- heat ted ** ItahitauK 
and more honest, simpie-iiiiuded, 
and kin<Nhearted creatures do not 
exibt — who figure as M.P.’s, are al- 
togetlier as innocent of the l.lnglisb 
language as the babe unborn ; un- 
luckily, some are unable to read, 
and more to write, from the niisfor- 
turip of having been born, and put 
to the plough before reading aud 
writhig was made easy to the rnean- 
‘est capacity. It happens charming- 
ly — thanks to the *' Constitutional 
Act*'— that a man is qualified there 
for an M.P. who here and elsewhere 
would not pass muster for more than 
a porter ; but, after all, these poor 
people are wanted not to talk, but 
to make count, and for this end 
have been dragged, unwilling instru* 
meuts, from their families by the at* 
torneys and notaries, whose sebemea 
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their unsuspecting siiAplicity and 
profound ignorance are bo well 
calculated to advance. It is, how- 
ever, impoHBihle to den;f that these 
Parliament-men represent fairly the 
Cimmerian darkness of the ** Nation 
Canaditune^' however the sample 
belie the sack for Btraightf<»rward 
honesty and simplicity of charac- 
ter. “ Within the last two years,” 
states an Address of the Montreal 
Constitutional Association, “ in each 
of two grand juries of t|feC()urtof 
King s Bench in this district, select- 
ed, under a provincial Jaw, from 
among the wealthiest iuhabitants of 
the rural parishes, there was found 
but one person competent to write 
his name ; and trustees of schools are 
sjtti'iaUff pvmattt'd hy statnte to affix 
their crosses to their school reports'* 
7'hereare many of these enlightened 
grand juryiiien in the Assembly 
no doubt, for we happen to know 
that several of the members can 
neither read nor write; and we 
hate heard from re«pectal)le au- 
thority, tliat more than one, on ta- 
king their seat, snhscrihtd the oaths 
inth then' cross. As the member 
fur all Ireland feeds his penniless 
substitutes, so also were those of 
Papiueau’s Refuge for the Desti- 
tute to be provided for. Less gene- 
rous than bis great Irish prototype, 
allhouirh almost e<jually endowed 
out of the public chest, the Canadian 
Agitator denied to his needy servi- 
tors the crumbs that fell from (his) 
the rich man’s table, and (pjartered 
the whole upon the country. In 
defiance of the Legislative Council, 
which rejected the various bills of 
appropriation sent up to it for the 
purpose, the members of the Lower 
House assigned to themselves ten 
shilhnas per dirm during the session, 
with fonr shdhnys per league for 
carriage of the motley animals to 
their menagfrie. The annual profit 
to a member may be fairly stated 
at seventy ; an immense 

sum amongst a people almost uni- 
versally poor, but without which 
a large proportion of the members 
would be unable to take or to retain 
their seats. The sort of laws to be 
ppected from such a body may be 
judged of from one among others 
passed by one of its predecessors. 
This was a bill to make notice of 
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action served on the Attorney-Gene- 
ral for damage against the Crown 
legal and binding. If the suit went 
against the Crown, it was farther 
decreed that execution might issue 
against the Governor^ and the furni- 
ture of his house, or the guns of the 
fortress. 

One of the grievances most pro- 
minently remonstrated against by 
this House has been the increase in 
the expenditure of the civil goterii- 
ment; yet that expenditure does 
not average an increase since 1805 
of more than 40 per cent; .whilst 
that of the Legislature, which, in 
1805, was L.1800, now amounts to 
L.i 8,000 annually, showing an in- 
crease of 1000 per cent. Of this, 
;he House of Assembly takes the 
lion’s share, the respective quotas 
being,— 

House of A^'sembly, L. 1.3,000 
L»‘g. Council, . . . 5,000 

L.I 8,000 

Of the L.I 3,000 patriot Papincau 
appropriates as his own portion the 
thirteenth part, his salary as Speaker 
being L.I 000 per annum. Such a 
remuuerhtion does seem grossly dis- 
proportionate to the duty performed, 
seldom, we believe, exceeding two 
months in the year, and to the po- 
pulation and revenue of the ])ro- 
viiice. If this man be entitled to 
L.}0 (f 0 a-year for two months* pre^ 
sidcncy over a branch of the Legis- 
lature representing lialf-a-miliion 
of souls only, surely the Speaker 
of the Imperial Commons House is 
underpaid at .-C50U0 per annum for 
presiding over the representation of 
twenty- four millions. Stjuariiig tlie 
relative duralfons of service and the 
populations by the respective sala- 
ries, the Biiiisb speaker, to be on a 
par with his more magnificent con- 
temporary of Ldwer (’anada, ought 
to have at the least .i‘(50,000' or 
.£70,000 per annum. And what has 
been the conduct of Speaker Papi- 
neau with this enormous salary? 
Why, that not only has he been the 
most factious of the King’s subjeicts, 
but that he has excited his country- 
men of French extraction to hatred, 
nay, even to another St Bartholomew 
massacre, of those of another origin; 
and that he is, and has been, the 
apostle of treason, preaching it in the 
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IIouBe he ough^ to preside over wiUi 
dignity, and out of the House orga« 
ni/ing rebellion and revolution, "in 
his late address to the electors of the 
west u^ard of Montreal, he presumes 
to style Lord Aylmer, the Governor* 
General, the “ soul of faction” — the 
Constitution is denounced as " ha- 
ving ceased to exist de jure”— his 
op])onents are stated to have been 
aided hy “ a dozen scoundrela in 

E lacc ” — “ Gould, * Gillespie, and 
lOgan,” are stigmatized as " in- 
tri^niers*,” and as carrying on a “ hate- 
ful rnd mendacious correspon- 
dence” witli the Colonial Odice — 
Mr Robinson. M.P, for vVorcester, as 
the “ paid directorof the Land Cmn* 
pany,” and furtheTmoro. as a vile 
sharper (vsnoc)** — the judges are 
styled “ prevaricatiiiij *’ — Colonel 
M‘Irito‘']i is called a ** fanatic brute, in 
tlse habit of dining every day with ilic 
other fanatic brutes, counsellors,” &t% 
Dr Robertson, a magistrate, is the 
father of lies”— again, ‘Myiug and 
deceitful magistrates’* — the people, 
we are told again, “ will have no 
more” of the (Constitution — Mr 
Stanley and Mr Sprinfj Rice are 
declared enemies of the wishes 
and rights of tl»e majority,” iv;c. kc. 
Such is some of the mildest and 
most decent language of this infu- 
riated reptile, not published during 
tlie heat of a contested election, hut 
'fourteen days after its lerminaticm, 
when his party, after horrible scenes 
of bloodshed and violence, forcibly 
closed the poll, disfranchised num- 
bers of the electors, and falsely re- 
turned him. This vagabond lawyer 
proceeds then to denounce all of 
British origin, and to forbid dealing 
witl» them, — he ca!U*lo his country- 
men to Kcs FOK GOLD to tlic baoWf; 
to PRKss forward, “and always take 
back the notes and they are bade 
significantly to thicmsklvrs. 

lu order more effectually to ruin the 
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banks, a fi\sh bank baa been com- 
menced or announced, under the 
firm l)e Vigor k Co., the capital 
stock of which consints of nothing 
more solid than the well-known cre- 
dulity of the poor Franco-Canadians, 
and whose Directors, we presume, 
are the hired spies and informers of 
those names who figure in these 
pages. The upshot of this conc>em, 
it requires no second sight to per- 
ceive^ will l>e nothing more than 
another swindling crusa<ie of the 
riif/ne against the pockets of the 
people,— that is, plundering thtMii of 
their golJ, and loading them with 
paper valueless as empty coffers can 
make it. Were the Bank de Vigor 
based upon substantial resources, 
and really projected for u'^eful pur- 
poses, we should be disposed to 
applaud like enterprise without refe- 
rence U> the absurdity of the national 
prejudices in which it originated, for 
the sake of a competition in the 
money-market by which the public 
could only gain; but as it is, atuI 
considering the character of its Di- 
rectors, it can only be regarded as 
the device of schemers to extract real 
in lieu of fictitious money from their 
simple-minded countrymen, for the 
purposes of contimieil agitation and 
of personal aggrandisement. 

From 'these" sickening details of 
private, ’we turn to equally disgusUng 
displays of public profligacy — from 
Papin eau and bis hired troop of De 
Vigers and informers, to the House 
of Assembly and the famous mutty* 
ftnt resot fftiovf. A mass of more in- 
fiammatory or treasonable verbiage 
it has never fallen to our lot to read, 
fertile as our times have been of 
Revolutionists and Reformers, from 
Robe.spierre down to O'Conneli, 
Hume, and Paplneau, There is not 
real matter, assuming aM the grio« 
vances to be well-founded, for a 
dozen resolves or a score of lines. 


• Nathaniel Gould, Ewj. of the highly respectable firm, Guuld, Dowie, & Co. to 
whom I^ower Canada owrn so much. IVfr Gould Is the same name, and ii near re- 
lative of (he late Nathaniel Gould, K«q. not more known and resperted for hh tens of 
Sboueands spent In oharlites during lifh, as well ns his tens of thousandth bequeathed 
to public charities at bis death ; thsn known, beloved, and re\'ered as the friend of 
the poor factory children of Lancashire, and the author of a factory bill passed ftw 
their protf*ctiotk, after a most strenuoiis opposition, somewhere about the year 1815 
or 1816 — many years before Mr Sadler benevolently undertook the same task to 

Vorksbire. 
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we shall consequently stand excused 
for sparing our readers the inflictioiL 
to which we have necessarily been 
compelled to submit, «of wading 
through them. No less than thirty^ 
sijr of the commencement are occu- 
lied with denunciations of the Lc'gis-^ 
ative Council, because it has not 
mssed all the bills sent up by the 
Lower House without note or com- 
ment, including of course those 
which )>i()vide meat, drink, washing; 
and lodt’ing for tlic rranco-(3;fhadiaif 
lawgivers, who can neitlier read twf 
write their own legislation, the 
L- 17U0 per annum for a l)e Vigor, 
the L.l'J.jU for lloehuck, and some 
thouKands for the Papineaus — of 
wddeh more anon! The infallible 
nostrum for remedying these crying 
ills is to HSKimilate the two branches 
of Legislature, by subjecting the 
I'pper to the like process of popu- 
lar election — a conMimmalion in ad- 
vancement of which a change in the 
Constitution is prayed for at the 
bands of his Majesty, Put the said 
Lower lloiisf^ with hoinething of that 
envy, hatred, and malice against 
property, vulgaily supposed some- 
times to animate those who are not 
blessed with any, ])rotestH against 
any “property qualidcation’* for 
seats in the other, excepting within 
“certain bounds'’ indicutt'd in their 
addre.sH of w'hich “bounds” 

are no doubt so nicely adjusted as to 
include the major part of the large 
families of Lacklanders and Lack- 
argenters — the honourable Addres- 
aers tbemaelves not excepted — 
within the category. Farther, more 
abundance of tlireats are scattered 
tliioughout the ninety- two grie- 
vances — such as “ so long as liic tie 
betw'cen us shall continue” — “that 
they do not wish or in the end 
to convey any throat” — “that 
the population of Urilish America 
will soon be greater than that of the 
former English colonies” when the 
latter decided for “ the inapprecia- 
ble advantage of governing them- 
selves, ” with much more trash of a 
more silly and blustering nature. 
One of the grievances could not 
fail to be the partiality shown in the 
distribution of offices between the 
races of different origin, which ap- 
pears to amount to the same sort of 
thing as the ludicrous complaint of 


otu* countrymen south of the Tweed 
formerly, and perhaps even yet, that 
we Scotsmen monopolized all the 
bons bom, snug births, and good 
places, both at home and abroad, 
and that honest John Bull pocketed 
niM;hiiig of the taxes he paid in any 
shape. The Papineau clique tells 
us, that the returns of the establish- 
ment of Lower Canada for the year 
l<s.*)2 contained the names of L;>7 
of}ir<»r8 and others, “ apparently of 
lintish or Foraifjii origin,” and of 
47 mily'appaVeutly.of French origin; 
the population of the country being 
of which 3^0,000 were 
French, and 73,000 British or other 
origin only. Passing by the fact 
that this statement of the relative 
amount of population is a notorious 
exaggeration, of which nothing but a 
Canadian attorney could have been 
guilty, it may be observed, in the first 
place, that, by their studious separa- 
tion from, their usurpations, their 
incessant quarrels, their defiance or 
contemptuous treatment of the go- 
vernment, supreme by right of con- 
quest, the persons assuming to be 
the leaders of out oiiyin had cut 
away the ground of confidence from 
under their feet. It is not custom- 
ary in the new, any more than in 
the old world, tve presume, to select 
for w'atchnicn the incendiaries tvho 
are planning to fire the house. 
Again, from the wretched state of 
ignorance, and the w'ant of edur.a- 
tioii, as exemplified in the very bo- 
dy preferring the accusation, it 
w ould seem impossible, even wuth a 
roving commission, to register all 
the capacities, to rake together a 
sufficient number of Frauco-Cana- 
dians — attorneys, notaries, and clique 
into the bargain — fit and proper for 
the duties of office of any responsi* 
bility. From a statement now be- 
fore us, extracted from the Quebec 
Gazette, it appears, however, that, 
if any, the British Canadians are en- 
titled to charge partiality. It is a 
list of — 

“ Members of Assembly called to 
the Councilf or appointed to offices 
of profit.” [Here follow names not 
necessary to give.] The whole 
number of members from which the 
appointments were made is 736, of 
which--- 
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Of Frencli origin, « 

Ot‘ British and Foreign* 

Of French origin appointed 
To I^egislative Courwil* . 

To Executive Coiiiirilt • 

To other olhccs of protit, 


Of British or Foreign appointed 
To tite Legislative Council, 

To the Exerutive, • . • 

To other utlice^ ... 


ThiH does not bear out the charp:e of 
int idious national distinctions, sys- 
tematically acted upon.** Consider**' 
ing the admitted incapacity of the 
Tast majority of the Assembly to fill 
any executive ofhee, the proportion 
actually honoured is greatly to the 
credit of the impartiality of the co- 
lonial government. “ Since lfc>.3d,** 
adds the Gazette, ** its choice lias 
unavoidably been restricted by the 
declaration of the Assembly against 
the British system of government, 
and the established con««tit(ition.'* 
Undoubtedly it would have been a 
curious system of defending the ci- 
tadel to have selected the cifitain of 
each gun from the ranks of the dis- 
affected. Before we (juit the sub- 
ject, it will not be amiss to record 
the inordinate appetites of the Papi- 
neaii and Vigor brood. The Ami 
tin Pr'fpte (a Montreal paper, pub- 
lished in French) publishes .5<rio//m 
the names, ]ilaces, and pensions of 
twenty-three persons, many of them 
relatives of those worthies, of course 
including themselve«s. The total 
resuffH: is L,l.*l,6 i:J in favour of the 
placemen. Of this L. 11,1*00 annu- 
ally is enjoyed by Papineau, Vigor, 
and various relatifes exclusively; 
and again, the Cousins of Mon- 
treal,** — being the aforesaid two peo- 
ple, with three other cousins famous 
under that designation in those 
parts,— out of that sum appropriate 
to themselves the modest modicum 
of L.4600 only, the spy and witness 
money of the Vigers not being in- 
eluded in the account; and two 
other of the relatives enjoy L.26U0 
per annum each. So* much fur 
Franco Canadian place-hunting. 

Another grievance put forward Is 
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the “ obstacles unjustly opposed by 
the executive to the establishment of 
colleges (for education) endowed by 
virtuous and disinterested men." To 
illustrate the malignant spirit of false- 
hood inherent in the party, there 
only needed this accusation. Mr 
M‘Gill, a respectable resident, on 
his demise some years ago, left 
L.I0,<*00, wherewith to endow a col- 
lege for the purpose of education, 
to be called after him. The heir-at- 
law and executor, one of the clique, 
refused to part with the funds, and 
disputed the will. After being worst- 
ed in the Colonial courts, it was car- 
ried by appeal to Loudon, and ulti- 
mately llie decision of the courts in 
C anada confirmed, by wliich the be- 
quest, with interest, now amounting 
to mure than Li.2J,0i*0, is ordered to 
be applied according to the testator's 
will. NVe shall merely state, that 
Viger prosecuted the suit— that Pa- 
pineau advised, and became secu- 
rity, as we bear, for the L. 1 0,000, in- 
terest, and costs of action — and that 
l)es Rivieres, the executor, since the 
cause has been decided against bitn, 
is bankrupt. I'he crime of the will, 
vre suppose, was, that it did not re- 
strict the uses of the college to the 
Roman faith. 

We cannot follow the Assembly in 
its rabid denunciations of the Ameri- 
can I.and Company, which, origina- 
ting in Lower Canada itself, and not 
sanctioned by the British Parliament 
until after long and patient enquiry, 
has conferred incalculable benefit* 
upon the country, by settling lands, 
which, from their distance to market 
towns and roads, would otherwise 
liave been long closed against indi- 
vidual enterprise, and unproductive* 
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The crime, in the eyes of^the Assem- 
bly, is, that the Biitish population is 
thereby increased and inereasing. 

We have said enough tcabhou’ that 
it is high time to close lur ever the 
reign <»f such an Assembly, and to re- 
model the Constitution which could 
engender such a prodigy of igiio- 
nince, absurdity, and coirupiioii. 
The people must be relieved when 
they so desire, and that will soon 
be universally, from the dominion of 
French lawyer* rioting ii^ the* chi- 
cane and corruption of the old 
law, exploded in France itself. For 
them the feudal tenure is a con- 
otant golden harvest. By it the 
MMgneiir can demand the title deeds 
of every vassal ; he has the exclusive 
right of grinding the grain of his 
Meigneuries ; he can resume any pro- 
pel ty within its limits, on repaying 
the purchase- money, however im- 
proved ill value by years of outlay; 
end lio pORfiCKhes other claims of a 
f <*rf lie and arbitrary character, inci- 
dent to feudal law, and, as the Mon- 
treal address truly states, “ bearing 
with peculiar severity on Biitish in- 
terests.” But, although the Assem- 
bly, as Papineau says, could not, or 
vvouUi not, change laws centuries 
old, however absurd or miscliievous, 
xet it betrayed no fear and no want 
id alaenty for change, whenlhe Go- 
veriinieni, the Legislative (’buncil, 
or the (’iiarter was iu ijuestion. A 
trumpery reinuaiit of feudalism must 
be preserved ; but the Constitution, 
the great palladium of rights, may 
be infringed or destroyed to suit 
the views of a party — to reduce 
the British population, the real 
lords of the soil, to the condi- 
tion of seifs and bondsmen. The 
catalogue of its i rimes and its fol- 
lies is long enough to justify, not 
alone the cashiering of the Asheinldy, 
but the castiiraiioii of its leading 
members. W hat good law has it not 
broken, and what bad law has it not 
preserved ? It has expplle.d members 
from its body, as, for instance, C^hris- 
tie and Moiidelet, for successive Par- 
liaments, and wautoiily disfraucliised 
the places they represented. It has 
accused and condemned public func- 
tionaries and judges. Las blasted 
their characters in the public eye, 
and procured their removal, without 
daring to redeem its pledges of im- 
peaching them before the competent 
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tribunals. It has voted, wasted, and 
misapplied the public monies upon 
its own members, and all manner of 
informers and agents, solvent and 
insohent — yea to so ridiculous, if it 
Were not scandalous, a pitch lias ex- 
travagance been carried, that mem- 
bers of the |iouRC have been Known 
to order portraits — ay, portiaits — 
of theinBelves and others tube paint- 
ed and maguifirenlly framed, and 
the costs thereof have been charged 
and paid for out of the public chest. 
Did we not say the Assembly was a 
piodigy ofabturdity and corruption ? 
We trust, how'ever, its days are 
numbered, and that soon it wdll be 
heard of only as among the things 
that have been. We have heaid 
much of conciliation, but we hold 
the woid to have beeu abused and 
the mode to be impracticable. For 
the last thirty jears concession has 
been the policy, usurpation and arro- 
gance the result. Public function- 
aries, reniaikabJe for the zealous per- 
formance of duty, and therefore dis- 
ta.-teful to the House of Assembly, 
ha\e been removed on simple 
complaint— judges, for impartially- 
dealing justice, in like manner dis- 
graced — the Legislative Council has 
been decimated to conciliate — and 
Lord Aylmer is not the lirst (Gover- 
nor-General who has beeu degraded 
and recalled. Has .ill this concilia- 
tion produced the fiuits of loyalty, * 
obedience, and public tranquillity y 
Have not, on the contrary, civil dis- 
Kensions, disorganization, (juosi re- 
bellion and treason, progressed pori 
passu XX iih concession ‘r 

There is one, and but one sove- 
reign remedy for this state of things 
—and that is, life reunion of the tw o 
provinces. This is a matter of jus- 
tice to I'pper Canada, now defraud- 
ed of her fair portion of the joint 
revenue— but it is^ question ot sal- 
\ aiioii to Lower Canada, if it is to re- 
main a British dependency. But whe- 
ther or not It is to remain a depend- 
ency, is not the subject in hand, — it 
must be British. We have peopled 
it with our kindred; we have gua- 
ranteed to lliem the Jaxvs and the 
institutions of their forefathers, by 
Royal Proclamations in 1763, by 
Acts of Parliament, and the “ Coii«- 
Btiiutional Act” since. The sacred 
obligation we have contracted we 
must fulfil; and we shall. If tlieni 
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ill favour of her once poor and 
8truggliii|jr colouies ; lie, and none 
better, from personal knowledge, 
can claim fulfilment of the stipula- 
tions of royal legisluiion and soleiiiii 
guarantees, by a harrowing descrip- 
tion of the imminent peril in which 
all of British origiij or BrilUh horn 
are now p!ac»Ml, at the mercy of a 
provincial lct;isl:iiure bent on their 
destruction, and in the midst of a 
hostile population led on and in- 
flamed by ngituiors and revolution- 
ists. ^ 

To conclude. * Three commission- 
ers ar'e to he d<‘spatched to Lower 
Canada instead of one—Lord Am- 
herst — as iiiM nded. 'I'he Whigs have 
many mouths to fe<*d, and we. pre- 
sume that, as is siid, three Frencli 
are barely etpial to oae Liiglishman, 
BO it lakes three Whij^i to do the 
work of one Tory. Conciliation 
is the basis of the. policy to he pur- 
. sued, and the iu>tnjci'iOii8 prepared 
by tlic Karl of Aberdeen for l^oid 
Amherst are t<» he the rule of action. 
TJiose iiistruciions, u <* apprehend, 
must he of the iixHt ]i’;(*ral charac- 
ter, since they haw* found favour 
witli ca colonial secictary so fastidi- 
ous and so Uiliudinai ian in Ids lihe- 
ralUy as Loid Cieneig. But we 
oan hardly tiiink IwOid Aberdeen 
woiihl have coiiiTiicnccd with so un- 
worthy a coiuM'ssion i<» the pansioris 
,of the ('an.idiaii Assembly as ifie 
disgrace of I. aid y\\ liner, for dis- 
grace in truili it is. \Ve are satisfied, 
that aiihoujii he might iiave carried 
coiiriiiaiion to the fuiiliest point 
consistent vviih honour, he would 
not have commi'nced with giving a 
triumph to tho .e who have insulted 
and trampb d upon the authority of 
the represenre.iive of the sovereign. 

Such are tue facts <‘oiiiiecte<i with 
the Canadian ipjestion. They will 
enable any man to form hi.s own 
judgment, for we have been carried 
uo far already beyond our space, 
that we cannot pretend to follow out 
ihe comments they suggest. 

P. S. At the moment that we are 
writing, some proceedings in the 
House of Commons on Canadian 
affairs have met our eye. Sir George 
Grey, the under-colouial secretary, 
is reported to have said, that more 
** cheering accounts had just been 
received from Canada.’* This we do 


not doubt ; Che House of Assembly 
had met in its first session, and al- 
though still refusing, for the third 
year, to vote the ordinary supplies, 
as indeed it will continue to refuso 
so long as funds remain wherewith 
to pay the, expenses of the members 
and the .salary of Papineaii, yet tho 
tone of the debates is perhaps not 
altogether so — not factious — but 
treasonable as before. The express. 
c(l resolve of the Upper Canadians 
not Umely to stand by and see their 
fellow ceuutrymen of the lower 
pro\ince sacrificed — the firm atti- 
tude of th« latter — the thousand con- 
stitutional associations in which they 
Iiad embodied themselves for the 
protection of their rights, persons, 
and property, had, and could not fail 
to have, some influence on tlie fears 
— for none could it have, on the 
sense of justice — of the Assembly. 
The ariival of Messrs Neilson and 
Walker, the tieputies, in London, 
with petitions from the British pu- 
jmliiii.n, appeals; to have created 
Hiiiiie seiisatiioi, and to have aroused 
a British feeling holli in the colonial 
department and in the legislature. 
I’lie number of those petitions may 
he guc'.sed by the fact, that they 
weigh three hundred wtdght. 

A debate in the House of C’uni- 
momonulse loth of last month de- 
serves .attention. It arose, relative 
to a payment of L..‘il,0»)0 out of the 
military chest of Lower C’anada, or- 
dered by Mr Spiiiig Rice, when co- 
lon! d Hc'crctaiy last year, in order to 
refune the public functional ies and 
ollicers of that province, reduced to 
the greatest distress by the Assembly 
refusing the supplies. The conduct of 
i\Ir .Spring Rice on this occasion waa 
what might be expected from a 
sutesman. He detailed to the House 
the scandalous breach of confidence 
committed towards him by Mr Roe- 
buck and the deputies of the French 
cihiue, Viger and Cuviilier. In an 
interview which these persons had 
with him last year, and to which, in 
order to evince the friendliness of 
his feeling, Mr Rice bad admitted 
them without friend or witness on his 
own part present, under the stipula- 
tion of strut reserve and confidence on 
all sides, the right honourable gen- 
tleman entered into aflairs, and dis- 
cussed them as between mutual 
friends, abandoning^ it rather seems. 
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the discretion never to be lost si^bt 
of in a Minister of State, lie had a 
reward — as those may alvwys reckon 
upon who parley with Agitators, if 
not worse than Agitators — he had 
hi» reward, as Altliorp and Little- 
ton and Karl (irey have had. The 
whole details of the interview, from 
noti‘S revised, and declared by Mr 
Roebuck to be correct, wero p/ 
and laihlished^ with customary /y.*//#/- 
ra (ialhra Jidts\ by t!w‘ Fi pco- 

y>le hnnn iiutlt I f tm t/u tr rt /•, • u In ( V^- 
nada, Mr Roebuck, wjjile di‘'a\(»w- 
jner any ]>eis.oual pai licipafiou fh< re- 
in — while huggestiiig, iie\ < rilu'!e«s, 
amidst tlie scarcely soppresst d scoi n 
of tlie House, a spet'ies td' aj)olug“iic 
justification - whilst appaiently bla- 
ming — acknowledgt'd that ^// "mihc 
I'lifjfie )iad oflered ajndogy for this 
detestable br(‘aeh of ctinhdei.ee — 
wliiLi tbe really aggrieved and abu- 
sed paity, Mr Sill ing Rice, bad bt en 
pas:,fd by with a contemptuous ne- 
glect. The insult is, hovve\< r, faiily 
speaking, moie direct and unpardon- 
able tovvardn the uieniber for R ith, 
than to the cx-Secretury ; for he was 
tlio intervening party, and the bail 
for the good bvliav ioiir of his fi lends. 
\Vhat •'tops he will deem it becoming 
to taKe, we can <;ii!y hiirinisc; but 
this w(* will say, that any gchf Ionian 
Miliiing bis lionour and gootf name 
as a public man, would instantly, 
and by tbe fijsi mail, cast bis coiu- 
rnissioii into the faces of tlie di'«ho- 
nouririg rlicpie wlio signed and soal- 
t <1 it. This is the path of honour; 
we shall see whether Mr Roebuck 
values bis at honietbing more than 
1^ 1200 per annum. As, it is saiil, 
every man has his price, we sliall 
then Know lh.it of the member fur 
Rath. 

Mr Roebuck must know, that other 
breaches of confidence and of privi- 
lege have been charged against hira- 
Rclf. The proceedings of the Seb»ct 
Committee on Canadian affairs last 
year, of which, tve believe, he was a 
memher, have invariably found their 
way, by every arrival, into the press 
“ Vanadiennti* although tb«^ publi- 
cation w'as forbidden, and tlie honour 
of every member usually considered 


to be pledged to the resolution of 
non- communication. Mr Roebuck 

was accused of writing a certain se- 
ditious Jetter, which was pubJished 
also in certain Canada papers : this, 
it is fair to state, he disavowed in 
the Ib.iise ; it is probable that he 
may disavow, in like manner, the 
traiismi^^sioii or publication of the 
]»rocccdiiigs in (Committee. But 
there are Jesuits in these days; he 
may not liave wiitten either let- 
ter or proceedings, #01' traii^milted 
them; — hut, was he cogiiizwt of 
thrir Ixiirg wiiiteii' or sent by 
Olliers ? Did be furnisli the ma- 
teiiiils for the hruKlicrattsxiip of an- 
other 'i If fio, the ndroit mental reser- 
mtion will be e-limated at its worth. 
The ageney of Mr C'iiaprnan, or 
any other < ipially rcKpectahle ama- 
un liire, will hardly stand 
him in stead, so long as the 7 i fucit 
liobls good in law aod morals. We 
may furihi-r n inark t(» '»lr Roebuck, 
that tbe alm^e if Lord IXiliiOU.sie, 
late Governor-Cieneral of Canada, 
in wliicli he indulges, or remains 
silent and acquitjscent whilst others 
indulge in it, comers with a bad grace 
from him, or indicates a taste which 
he will meet with few to envy or 
to imitate. There be those who as- 
sert that that much injured noble- 
man and funciionary bcBtowed, not 
without so!i<‘itation, a post of some * 
L.r><M or L.7(K) per annum izi Ca- 
nada on a near relative, one on 
whom Mr Roebuck was partly de- 
pendmit. But for this, it is said, the 
hoTJOUi'iible member might still have 
been vegetaling as a painter of land- 
si apes ill tbe wdids of Canada, in- 
stead of repreRenting Bath in the 
Pailiameut of the Cniled Kingdom. 
A more paternal administration than 
that of Lord Dalhousie has seldom 
been witnessed, find tbe zeal with 
which he laboured for the improve- 
ment and prosperity of Lower Ca- 
nada, at great personal cost and exer- 
tion, has rarely been surpassed. 
Proofs of tins, as well as of the praise- 
worthy manner in which he^was se- 
conded by his amiable lady, are now 
lying before us; wo wish we had 
either time or space to quote them. 
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“ now '<\VII-T IS A ULAN'CR 01’ Tl^B JIIXD ! *' 

W hen 1 thiiiV of i«v own unlive land. 

In (I nioincut 1 vcm to he iherv." 


Fu at flower, that flower ! Oh ! plurk that flower for me ! 
There, in the running htream, 

Its silvery • dusters gleam : 

Oh ! give it me ! 

The same! the very same ! 1 knew it W'ell, 

Last seen so long ago. Oil, simple floji'er, • 

‘ That wight of thee should waken up this Jiour 
Thoughts more than tongue van ! 

A moment since, and I was ealnn and cold — 

C'old as this world to me. 

With all its pageantry, 

Cirown stale aod old. 

Now the warm blood, through every ihr(d>biug vein 
Fast hurrying, maiilles over rheek and brow, 
l^ike youth and hope rekindling — ebbing now 
To the full heart again. 

Lca\ Ing a paler cheek — a glistening eye 
V\ iih wai’ry gajse, fixed fust 
On li^^ious of the pa^>t; 

( di ! ivliere am i 

At home, at home a<?Hiu in mine own land ; 

Its mountain streams are murmTing in luiim ear, 

A^d thrilling ^(d^'efi from loud lips 1 hear. 

There— there the lotiiig band. 

Mine ovm long lost ! Oh ! take the wekry one 
To weep on some dear breast 
This agony to rest — 

On thine, ray son ! 

Thou ans'werest not — None answer me — that < ry 
Was from mine own sad heart ; and they are gone— 

And at niy feet the little brook flows on, 

TiaiH|uilly — tranquilly. 


No inoiuilain streamlet of my native land ; 

\*;t doth its voice to mo 
Sound fcwe**t and soothingly; 

And in rnlue hand, 

Of those pale flowers (now gemmed witli tears) I hold 
HencefoVtli to memory sacred ; — from this hour 
That they*ve awakened with such wondrous power. 

Dreams of the days of old. 

C. 


'l‘f»e h<:ckbfan. 
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Shortly after tliis the gentlemen 
on the right and left ot Colonel 
O’Looney took their leave, and 
withdrew. "J'here was also a break 
in the line here and there percep- 
tible on looking down the table, 
which gave it rather.a stragglhig ap- 
pearance in the eyes ,ol* that most 
orderly c<»mrnander. ,So, having 
given the w«>rd to fall in fiiore close- 
ly, and ordered fresh glasst^a and 
another Importation of Lafitte, he 
settled himself tirrnly in his cliair 
with an attitude that plainly ex- 
pressed how little it was his inten- 
tion to he in a hurry to leave it. 
'riiere is a great deal of eloipjence 
in the way a man settles himself on 
his chair. On looking at the colo- 
nel, Hurroundt'd with oceans of cla- 
ret, and lilting his ilamhig forehead 
half way up to the roof, you thought 
€»f the Bass rock or (dbraitar, and 
n)ii;ht ns soon have an expe<‘tatioii 
of their vacating their seats as of 
the colonel’s quitting his. When to 
this you added his commanding pre* 
sence, jovial countenance, and pro- 
digious strength, and recollected his 
une(|uailed feats, not only with the 
decanters, hut with knife and fork, 
you will agree with the remark of 
a pleasant, quiet, petit-maitreish, 
young gentleman who sat upon my 
left, that the gallant chairman form- 
ed an excellent representative of 
the I'eedian Jove.* I have forgot 
my classics ; but if you have not, 
perhaps you ^\ill see the resem- 
blaiic<>. We all drew closer toge- 
ther^a nice family party of liis 
boys,” as he called us, amounting 
Co a couple of dozen ; and as there 
were now no strangers (for by this 
time I had come to be considered as 
almost one of themselves), the mists 
of formality cleared gradually off 
the features of our host, and reveal- 
ed the landscape of his good-hu- 
moured face, waving with a rich 
harvest of drollery and fun. All 
the little knots into which we had 
divided ourselves were combined 


into one compact body. He who 
spoke at all, now spoke to the whole 
company; and the next {larty you 
happen to belong to, you will ob- 
serve how very silent this makes the 
most eloquent of the talkers to twos 
or threes. For my own part, though 
not ovei burdened with tbu vice of 
modesty, i declare if, by any chance, 
1 am overtaken by an unexpected 
calm in the conversation, in the 
middle of a sentence addressed to 
my next neighbour, 1 find great difli- 
culty in bringing it to a conclusion. 
There ought to be some geneial 
rules laid clown for the regulation of 
these matters, — that in a party of 
more than twelve it shall be highly 
penal for the eleven who have been 
busily talking to slop sliort all of a 
sudden, and turn their two- and- 
twenty eyes upon a blushing, ham- 
mering blockhead like myself, who 
was merely humdrumniing some 
nonsense into the ear of his friend. 
On the other hand, it ought to be 
punishable with salt and water, or 
even with expulsi(»ij. for any one, 
unless duly cpialilied, to seize the 
ears of a whole party. If there are 
only five or six of you, you niuskt 
yield as gracefully as you can to 
your fate, and listen — but even then 
only in his turn— to the braying of 
the most atrocious donkey ; but if 
your number reaches even the 
youngest of the teens, let no man 
monopolize the conversation unless 
you be so minded. Cough, hem, 
sliudie, speak against him as if for a 
wager ; and if none of all these 
hints will satisfy the. proser, take up 
a decanter — an <*mply one of Course 
— aud fracture his os frontis. Iso 
jury would give more than a farthing 
damages, when they were made 
aware of the provocation. There is 
also another plan, not so certain as 
the decanter, but still one which 
rarely fails, and that is, to Insist on 
the orator delivering the rest of his 
dissertation on his lega. It is won- 
derful what good effects I ha^e seep 


Qu, PhlSian? 
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result from tliis. The floweriest 
talker becomes dumb the moment 
he leaves his chair — the story ex- 
pires in an uniiiteliii<ible succession 
of hums and has; and, in fart, 1 
have so often seen the instantaneous 
cessation of all Ujo powers of pro- 
siuf^ on the nlimiuislmient of the 
seat, tliat I /n./. f(*r a long lime be- 
lieved there is some my.-ierious con- 
nexion en oratory and the 

Y)Oiti<rn of the body f»n*wiiuh chairs 
were intended. Tlitse remarks 
come in nmst pdtnirahly just now, 
becaiM* they are not at all appli- 
cable to the glorious Chdone! () Lno- 
iiey. At all times, and in all posi- 
lioVis, he was cr]ually delightful. 
Sometimes, I have no douhtj he was 
less aniu-ing than others ; sormv. 
times rather dull, and sonu times*— 
fw.r the tiulh U not to he roiM-ealetl 
— he was us stu]nd a‘^ ::ry led- coat- 
ed hiped in the sirvii e; hut, at all 
limes, liis conversation was wil- 
come — at all times li>teiied to with- 
OJit a murmur. () heMififiil *’derls 
of a teujpf'r lihe Jii-!, peipetually 
good, and <»i’ a dlspo^iTioo ^ ’.eillnw* 
in2 with kiadiuss! Tor, after a!l, 
bad sonic sour faeid l^ju’ciites 
proriour.t e our buinni u.iiure, bow 
undormly d<i e. (* ucike allouauee 
for t!.e itrpi i f« eiiHri-. <if the brave, 
tV.e L'cueit'U-, t!i * :;u(k!, and tji\e to 
beie'VoliTue, iutc .o i»y, and trierid- 
■sliip u Iiiit we deny tu rank or ricl.e«, 
or even tij wit ! 

“ And |jray, did any of yori boyn 
iverlive iu a boordirig-lHJ?i-*e ?'* said 
the Colonel, lookin,; round tin* fable 
with ail eye that told us he \n anted 
no ansv/er to his iiuestion, but that 
it was just hifi way of be^rjuniiji^ one 
of h is adventures. • “ Not a bad 
sort of place at all, I can tell you, 
a fa‘<hioriahle hoordinj-house, whin 
the landlKldy kiiow.> wh.v’s wliat, 
and keeps up the iridii ot hr-r cbta- 
blishment." 

Keeps up the credit, colonel ? 
gives tick you rneau?’' 

“ 1 mane no sich tiling, Harry 
Verner; and 1 fine you a hiirnper, — 
that is to say, you’ll send round the 
bottle without helping yourself, for 
interrupting me in the very begia- 
Xkiog 01 my story. The first leave 
of absence I iver had from the regi- 
ment 1 spiDt at a very genteel boot cl- 
ing-house, in a street, but I forget 
the name of it, running out of Bed* 
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ford Square. The landliddy, who 
had once been a beauty, presided at 
lier table as if she had been the 
Queen of jf-ove, attiiided by a strong 
detachment of smiles and glaiices, 
not forgetting a prodigious accom- 
paniiTient ot airs and graces. Kiver 
was sieh bowing and winkiiifr, and 
all manner of other polite uttiutions, 
as she bestowi'd upon me, I really 
began to think ‘•he saw something 
mighty paiticular in my handsome 
coiiulenance ; but, thought I, if she 
is such a^lool ns to take n fancy to 
me it’s none of my fault, and slie’s 
ama/*!i!2ly*welconM‘, if she <lon’t loice 
me to tall ii! love with her iri return, 
ibit tlje *.uld beauty h;oJ no imintiou 
of the ‘■ort. II any body was in love 
with her nt all, it was two white- 
headi'd cmld fidlows who regularly 
f udved lier evtMy day at dinner, 
;uui uie.ile line to her as 

she was hilj)!!.:: them to the \ery 
]»ieceH ot tl.e iidi. One of lbe‘ * 
ould u)**n was U»'Tieial Sim, ami il t* 
other r.fhl :tT;ifslial i:i the 

.service, he told u-, ot the l-lectoiMl 
Prioce ol Hi -I**, We \\i»ie a \ (*ry 
disiiiiL'ui-le •! eouijvuiy, 1 a-‘ uie yo j; 
arid u h« n I C ‘'iopan‘il niv'^e'-f wiih 
the lolly peojde J met iheie, 1 lx ;i:ari 
to be c Of tiiiijidi'dly sori y 1 \i as not 
if» the Ri'i i ire ot the Ib ine Mil } It sm* 
myselt. • What was a poor eoruf't 
compared t<» a fiehb marshal and a 
general W'e liOd holies of ihe par- 
ty too,— some i.Id and si*me }ouiie ; 
hut all, acconiing to our landlid- 
dy*H account, the daughters and cou- 
siijs of the nobility. I am n<»t at all 
sure? tliut the King keeps half surii 
aiistoeratie company as sat down to 
tabl«* every day in the boording- 
house of Mrs Maples. And capital 
fun we had in spite of all our gran- 
deur, — every one found his own 
wine; and abhough the military 
greridees ou the light and left of 
ilur landliddy wore proiligiou.Hy 
dignified, it was nstonishiiig how 
'condesceudingly they joined me hi 
flooring as much good port as I « hnso 
to order/ after they had finished a 
half pint of Cape, which waa their 
joint-atock allowance after the cloth 
waa drawn. They drank amaisinglr. 
especially the Field- Marshal, and I 
perceived 1 was rapidly getting into 
his favour. At last, one day, he told 
me that he really took a great Inte- 
rest in my fortunes, and would give 
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me a hint that might make a man of 
me for life. ‘ Oh/ says I, ‘any thin^ 
you plase. I’m nineteen years of 
age, and six feet tu'o« without my 
shoes, F .0 let us have the liiiit you 
mention as early as possible. ' 

“ * Oh, it’s only a slight idea I have 
in my head. Have you observed 
a very elegant looking young lady 
along \ntli the Honourable Mrs 
Snaggh V ’ 

“ ‘ \Miat ; the pale- fared eretur 
with the fioi t ol sipgiint in bef eye V * 

“ ‘ She /ui'i an agreehble east — 
you’ve (.liserved b(‘r ? AVell, murn’s 
the woid; l‘(»rry tbousanfl down, ’poii 
hoiuiiir, and immense interest at the 
H<jrse-(jIuar(lH besides.' 

“ ‘ How ? ’ 

** * M by, you see, her father, Hono- 
rable 'I’om — fine fellow as ever 
walked — ])oor — proud — bigli blood 
— low poeket - niiuiied rity Ijeiress 
— lots of in.mey — tobiiceonist some- 
where in tlu* east. — Dash f(»ra\vbile 
— bor^e rnres-~tuif — opera. J^'toj), 
says the old tobaiconist,— no more 
of the rhino. My friend — be was a 
fiiend of mine — the 1 lonotjrable 
Tom — pulled uj) just in lime to keep 
in with old Piu'te.il — lived steady — 
p<i!ities — bought sotne borougb^ — 
iibligeij the (iukt* — died— lots 
of eoin— Honourable Tom oli like a 
roeket agjiin— stjuandered immense- 
ly — ilrank — caught cold — died — we 
must alt die— and left ibis one child 
— wni'iw — interest at the Horse- 
(iuards and all — poor Tom ! ’ 

All the tlim* the Field- .Mar.-lial vvns 
bolting out these seii»eiu-4*s', he kept 
constantly pulling away at my bot- 
tle; and as exanjjjle is alvvavsvt ry 
infectious, po did 1, till the divil a 
drop was left in the bnlf-d(.zen 1 had 
ordtTed. 'fbat nigdit at lea you can 
have no idea of tlie nttintions Umt 
were liivislied on me. by Mrs Maples 
and tin* Honourable Mrs Snaggs, 
Th(‘ Fitdd-Marshal was loud in my 
prai.-es, for the (plant ity he had 
drunk made him particularly clo- 
(pieht. 1 heard him saying to the 
widow, ‘ Fine fellow. Captain 
()’L(»oney — long line of noble an- 
cestors— kings of Ireland long ago. 
Uncle of his, Terence O’ Looney — 
iriend of mine— commanded a corps 
of observation on the Rhine— fine 
fellow— fifty thousand men— f^ell on 
him unawares — heavy Bavarians— 
what could he do— sword in hand- 
died beside me— noble soldier !’ 
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“ Mrs Maples the landliddy sat on 
the other side of the widow, and 
chimed in wdiencver there Mas a 
pause in the Hessian commander’s 
not veiy continuous diecourse, — 

‘ Very gentlemanly young man, in- 
deed — 1 consider my(?e!f-*particularly 
lucky in so very sidect a party of 
gentlemen. We are always very 
select in this cstablishmem- Cap- 
tain O'Looney, I bear, is very rich, 
(bmeral Sim says be has heard of 
the great O’ Looney estates — very 
W’ell-informed ina^, G(jnciKil Sim — 
very.’ By gome means oj other, 
what with iiudging some to leave 
one seat, and some to leave vacant 
another, it so happened that I found 
myself sitting cbeek-by-jowl with 
the interesting young lady with the 
pciuint, and the inilutuice at the 
Horse- fJiiards. It struck me that all 
these fim^ sjieeches about myself 
in’^dit just as well have been spoken 
out of ear-shot ; hula young fellow 
is not very pai ticular on tlu^se poiiots, 
especially after three bottles of port- 
wine. TJiere were Miss Snaggs and 
I fairly seated together on a sofa, — 
a good w^ay removed from the other 
people, and it isn't rveiy body’s 
luck, I can assure you, to be left side 
by side with forty thousand pounds, 
1‘h(» young lady sat as quiet as a 
mouse, and in those days I was no 
grc'at hand at Small talk even after 
clinner. Up to this very hour 1 think 
it is a most appalling service to be- 
gin a conversation with a lady that 
you have ii(»ver geen before. But 
for my part 1 was always confound- 
edly modest, and 1 am afraid it is 
too late fur me to improve. But my 
two military friends, and * specially 
the generalissimo of the Hessian ar- 
iriieH. came very opportunely to my 
assistance, and proposed, as we had 
had a most agreeable evening down 
stairs, that the ladies should parti- 
cipate a little in our enjoyments. 
Mrs Maples took tlie hint in a mo- 
ment, and ordered tumblers and 
Ollier appliances into the drawing- 
room. ICmboldened by all these 
preparations, I recovered from my 
Maara/sr hunte, and turned to my 
cross-eyed companion with look 
of as much admiration as a vision of 
the Horse- Guards enabled me to as- 
sume. 

« And, pray, madam, says I, 
* what’s your opinion of a glass of 
brandy and water ? * 
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** * Particlar comfitable/ — minced 
the lady. 

“ ‘ Och then and you re a very ain- 
aihle young lady as Ivor 1 met in iny 
life.’ 

“ ' Captain O’Looiiey,’ interrupted 
the Honourable Mrs Sunggs, * yoii‘re 
o\ erpoweringly amusing; Adeliudais 
^juite delighted with your remarks.' 

“ ‘ Quite eliarming, 1 do declare,* 
— said Mrs Maples^ pretending to 
coneeal ft laugh. 

* Ah ! wild dog — wild dog,* said 
the Vie Id- Marsh ail — ‘ All the CVLoo- 
11 y * s— wjl d — w i tty — pol i te— j u s t like 
bis uncle Terence commanding on 
the Rhine — fuuiiy rogue — poor 
Terence I ’ 

“ in the mean lime we had <»et to 
rather ferociously on the tipple, and« 
for a lady of her polished manners I 
iie\er met with the equal of Mrs 
Snasgs in the art of cocking her 
fingeT. A i?ood stout niniiner seem- 
ed a mere plaything in her band. It 
disappeared like winking, as the vul- 
gar say, or as some poet or other 
tells us — 

* OrlJke the snow fallh hi the rivpr, 

A inou'.put v’en, ihiMi tv.oltH f»>r fvrr.’ 

1 sat all this time next to the heiress, 
and it is really wonderful what effect 
an extra tumlder or two have in ad- 
ding to the charms of beauty. Bac- 
chus and ^'enu8 are surely brother 
aud sister, and a very pleasant fami- 
ly they are. Well — i had no bash- 
fulne.sa now, but made as great a 
fool of myself as was to be expected. 
The S(|uint of my rit^ht-hand neigh- 
bour had disappeared, and no won- 
der, for the divll a bit could 1 see 
whether she had any eyes at all. I 
just saw' wheu I looked at her that 
there was certainly a face surmount- 
ed W'ith a cap, but by this time 1 had 
lost all perception of the features of 
which the countenance w'as com- 
posed. 1 felt certain she W'as ama- 
zingly beautiful, and had every rea- 
son to conclude she was, like her 
mother, amazingly thirsty. But, 
bowerer, such enjoyments as these 
can't last for ever. The old lady on 
my left became very talkative ; so 
did the general, and so did my wor- 
thy friend the comamoder^in-cbief. 
The ladies at length left us, and how 
long after that we continued our po- 
tations it Is impossible to say. AH I 
recollect of the matter is, that on 
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bundling up istsirs to my bedroom I 
pushed against somebody on the 
landing. There was a sort of scream 
•—out went ijfny candle:— and after a 
great deal of palaver with the peison, 
whoever it was 1 had encountered, 
I suppose I found my way to my 
chamber, for 1 wakened in bed next 
morning with a total forgetfulness of 
every thing that had occiiired. 

“ Before I had well fmi^lied dress- 
ing, the Field MAishal of Hesse eii- 
lere<l itiy room. ^ 

‘ Well.^y boy,’ he said, * you’ve 
captured t^ie citadel in glorious 
style. Ah,' — 1 remember — on the 
Rhine— castle here — our camp there 
no bustle with guns — no trenches 
— lines — circuTiualiations — w'ord 
given — asHault-«-off we go— iij) the 
bill — over the wall- -into the market- 
place — Ibig on ramparts — the city’s 
ours, hurra! — Kgad, you carried the 
honourable Miss Snaggs by a vuup^ 

— And as to her mother* 

“ ‘ hbe wascanied too, i suppo-^e, 
for she’s the dev it and all at Mjueez- 
ing the soul out of a brandy bottle. * 
Amiable woman the Honotir- 
able MrsSnaggs/ — leplied the corn- 
mantler— ‘ weak health— stoinaehic 
affection— rccfimmended by bet phy- 
sician but come, breakfast is wail- 
ing' — ** happy happy ]>air, none but 
tJie brave,* none but the brave — none 
but the brave deserve the fair.” ' 

“ The ould fallow went dow^ii 
stairs roaring this at the top oi his 
lung**, and certainly w hen I entered 
the parlour you’d have thought 
something very wondeiful }iad hap- 
pened. All the whole patty Itad 
their eyes turned to me with such a 
funny ex{>re.shion, that I began to 
fancy I had really performed some 
very astonishing achievement the 
night before. A chair had been kept 
fur me next to Miss Snaggs, into 
which 1 was handed with a great deal 
of ceremony by the two old war- 
riors. The young lady kept her 
eyes firmly fixed on the table-cloth, 
and as 1 concluded from this that she 
was rather ashamed of her tippling 
performances of the night before, I 
resolved to spare her blushes, and 
not gay a word upon the subject. 
Her mother was not at table. 

‘ The Honourable Mrs Snaggs.* 
said Mrs Maples to me, ‘ will join 
us very soon. She is ncKtcdj equal 
to meeting us so early.* 
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“ ‘ No,’ says I, * it is scarcely to 
be expected.’ 

“‘Last night was a very trying 
one to her nerves.’ • 

“ ‘ Not a d<»ubt of it/ says I — ' my 
own hand is not so steady this morn- 
ing as it ought to be.’ 

“ ‘ There, Miss Adelinda, there’s 
a coiifcRhion for you. Are you your- 
self quite free from tremors after so 
agitating an evening ? * 

“ ‘ I endeavour io overcome my 
trepidation as murti as jjossft»le/ re- 
plied Miss Adelinda. ‘ But it is 
very natural in one young, and 
in my peculiarly delicate situation.* 

‘ What is natural, Miss ►^naggs ? * 
says I. 

“ * Why, that I should feel parti- 
clar iincomfi table..' • 

“ ‘ Ah, I daresay you do/ says I; 

‘ but you'll be more up to such things 
by tbe time you’re as practised a 
bund at it as your mother.’ 

“ General Sim, who was usually 
rather a silent member «if the com- 
pany, here joined in the conversa- 
tion. 

“ ‘ Mrs Snaggs is certainly more 
accustomed to such occurrences 
than her daughter. When we look 
at her countenance we can’t be 
surpiised at its happening every 
night’ 

“ * Ah, very trne,’ savs 1 ; ‘ she 
bears the marks of it in her face.' 

“ ‘ Do you think so really ?’ says 
the (General. 

“ ‘ I’faiih I do — I never saw a more 
tell-tale countenance in iny life.’ 

“ * She certainly is a lovely woman 
— of the most delicate feelings; and 
I assure you, Captain O’l-iooney, last 
night she was completely over- 
come.’ 

“ ‘ So I expected/ says I ; ‘ but, 
upon my soul, ’tis too bad to be 
telling all these things before people 
in this way. There should bo no 
tales out of school/ 

“ ‘ Right,’ says the Field-Marshal 
— ^ mum's the word. In things of 
that sort it is cursedly indelicate to 
blab.’ 

“ When we were all going on in 
iliis free-and-easy way, talking over 
our dissipation, as 1 thought, of tlic 
night before, a message cAme to me 
that Mrs Snaggs would be happy to 
aee me in her dressing-rooin. 

‘ The devil I ’ says I, * what does 
the ould lady want with me there? ' 


Mum’s the word,’ said the 
Field-Marshal — ‘ family secrets. Ab, 
what would the Honourable Tom 
have said if he had lived? Great 
fortune the O'Looneye. Poor 
Terence— commanded on the Rhine.* 
In the mean lime I had followed 
the servant up stairs, and was usher^ 
ed into a small room, which was 
only big enough to hold a sofa and 
a chair. Mrs Snaggs was lying 
gracefully extended on the sofa, and 
motioned me to sit down beside ber. 
By the powers!, thinks •!, this is 
rather serious. There’s saying 
what this tippling ould woman 
manes to be alter. However, down 
1 sat, and she began — 

“ * You are not surprised, my dear 
0’L( oney, at my having sent for you 
here 'i ’ 

“ ‘ Och, not the least/ says 1 — 

^ how do y<Mi find yourself this morn- 
ing ? ’ 

“ ‘ Agitated of course. But, my 
dear friend, it is high time to pro- 
ceed to bubitiPhS. You are an Irish- 
man ? ' 

“ * How the divil did you find it 
out ? ' 

“ ‘ You are the head of the family 
of the O’Looney s 

“ ‘ Like enough/ says I. 

“ ‘ And hold of course the posses- 
sions of the name ‘r ’ 

“ ‘ To be sure.’ 

“ ‘ Then, my dear Gaptain 
O'Looney, 1 accept you with all my 
heart.’ 

“ When she said this she laid hold 
of my hand, and squeezed it as if 
it had been a lemon. 

“ ‘ Indeed ! ’ said I, * then, by my 
faith, you’re one of the jolliest old 
women 1 ever mot with — and what 
will you do with me after you have 
accepted meV’ 

“ ‘Do with you! — after your de- 
clarations last night on the landing 
— we shall send tor a special license 
immediately.* 

“ * On the landing ! And was it 
you I fell in with on my way to bed 
last night ? ’ 

“ ‘ Ob, no-— my feelings had over- 
come me before, but my daughter 
has told me all.’ 

‘ Ah, what did she tell ye ? ’ aays 
I, ‘ for upon my word I’ve forgotten 
every syllable.* 

“ ‘ Sir !— forgotten I— tbeee are hut 
poor subterfuges. I hold you bound 
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to me by a rep:ular promise, and of 
course you will break it at your 
peril.’ 

‘ A promise of vvliat ? ’ says 1. 

“ ‘ Of iTiJirriage/ said she. ‘ Ilut 
my frieud General Sim will explain 
it to you belter than I ean.’ 

“‘The deuce he will I* says I. 

‘ Tlien you may tell General Sim, 
that if he says a word to me about 
marrying sui li a funu}’, foolish, ould 
litldy. I’ll break every bone iu hia 
body, and shoot him into the bar- 
gain ’ 

“1 left the ould woman when 1 had 
said this, and walked down into the 
breakfast parlour. The whole party 
were there still, with the exci'ptiou 
of fieneral Sim. 

“ ‘ HtM e’fi a pretty piece of busi- 
ness,’ said I ; ‘ Mrs M'iples, the ould 
liddy up stairs has not ver()\ered 
from the effects of lastnigla’s punch 
yet/ 

“ ‘ Sir I ’ said the landlad}', ‘ I don’t 
understand your fdlu-'ions— the 
honour of this establishinefU ’ 

“ * Is al] in niy eye/ said 1; * hiid 
as to marrying any of the j)ai ty — 
as tiuld Mrs Snag.;s wishes nio to 
do— I Ji.i\e no inimtion of the sort, 

I a'^Hure ye/ 

“ U re Miss Adelinda L'ave a I'.diit 
sliriek, and scjuiuied at me wii'i eiil 
her iiiijht. 

“‘llivo you no regard ft»r the 
yc/liHi: ladyN feelings?’ said Mrs 
Maples. ‘ How do you feel, ini^s ?’ 

“ ■ Particlar uacomfilable,’ leplied 
the young lady, and w'as quietly 
maiched out of the room by Mrs 
Maples. 

“ ‘ Hem— hern — uiun/s the word,’ 
taid the Field Mar. sLal — ‘ in general 
cases — but really, poz— thin is a 
peculiai ea^je — you must marry the 
lady/ 

“ ‘ What is it you mane, ould 
man?’ said I, for 1 Was now in a 
mortal passion. 

“‘You must mairy the lady — or 
—hem — the fiieruls of the family 
will demand .satisf ’ 

“ ‘Is it satisfaction they’re after? 
With all the pleasure in life,’ says I. 

‘ ril shoot the whole hatch, tobac- 
conists, bonourables, and ail ! ’ 

“ ‘ Hem— mum’s the word’ — said 
the Field-Marshal, A be slunk out 
of the room. ‘ 1 sball certainly 
mention what you have said to 
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General Sim. Brave man General 
Sim — excellent shot/ 

“ In about half an hour, wlicn I 
was busily packing up niy trunk, a 
tap came to my door, and on opening 
it the Field-Marshal slept into ihn 
room with a very dignified expres- 
sion on luH prodigious features. 

“ ‘ Servant, ('aptaiii O'Looney — 
sorry — very — to he messenger — bos- 
tile mcHsage — hem — mum's the 
word yi matters of war — General 
Sim, angry^ at shameful condui t 
— satisfaction — pistols to- tnorro w 
inrirning, or^marry the larly.* 

“ ‘ rii meet him with all my heart/ 
said 1; ^nnd ( didn't gi\(' him cH‘dl^ 
ft»r being so much of a gmillrman ; 
for between ourtelves - mutn's the 
word, as you sny, among friends — 
curse me if 1 didn’t believe that if In* 
was a general at all )>e, was a LMUier.H 
dealer, and that your connexion 
w'itli the Hessians arose from \our 
being a maker of Hessian boots/ 

“ ‘ Hell — the devil — bools? s\ h";l 
do you im‘an ? ' 

“ ‘ \’ery little, most noble I'ield- 
Marshal; hut if you have ilelivered 
your nicss'jge, and got yonr an-^wei, 
1 advise you to be off hefoie 1 i\iii 
say Jack Rnbinsiin, or I'll kick you 
over the baiintsters, though you had 
the luincinality of Hesse on voi/r 
bark/ , 

“‘Hell! kick — bannisters! ywi 
shall nn*<wer — but mriin’s liu» word.' 

“ It vv’as the finest fun in the world 
to see th(? Field- Marshal's fiigld, but 
how' was I to get a second - for not 
a single soul in all London did 1 
know' that I could apply to, niid there 
was no lime to Bend to the regiment. 

“ 1 was (pjite disconsolate on ac- 
count of this miNfortune, but nt last 
I bethought nm that as all things 
were to be had iu London, eitlier 
for love or money, if I could not get 
the assistance of a friend in any 
other way, I would hire one. Now 
al the Ould Slaughter s Hotel, where 
I had dined once or twice, there was a 
divilish biuft’ jolly looking ould fellow 
of a waiter— I knew him, by the cast 
of his eye and the size of his calf, 
to be an IriHliman ; so I accordingly 
betook myself to St Martin’s Lane, 
and entered into a conversation wdth 
my friend Joe. It was agreed that, 
in consideration of Bve guineas, Joe 
should sport himself as a gentleman 
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next morning, and ac^^ompany me 
BB my secoud to Battersea Fields. 
Tilings were arranged entirely to my 
bati^faciioii. I gave Joe a crown to 
regale himself with ill the mean 
time, and went back again to the 
boording' house to make a final set- 
tlement with my friend Mi & Maples. 

“ On going into her private par- 
lour, she received me with the 
huiightiest manner she could put on. 

“ ‘ Ah, Captain O’Looney, you 
have broken tiie heart of a c^ear in- 
nocent Busce))iible creature.* 

“ ‘ Pray, madam,’ says 1, ‘ who is 
the injured lady you al^ide to ? * 

“ ‘ Sliss Siiaggs.’ 

** * Are you sure it’s miss? for, 
’])Oii my soul, I fancied it was the 
ould lady.* 

“ ‘ How can you say so, sir ? Mrs ’ 
Siiaggs ih a widow, oppreshed with 
the loss of liie best ot liusbands, — 
and the young lady, the dear sweet 

charming Adcliiida ’ 

* Is ratlier partial, like lier 

mamma, to a coiiifonablt; niglitcap.’ 

“ ‘ A nightcap, sir? * 

‘ Yes, and a dinl of a strong 
one, too^half and half, and not a 
thimbleful less.’ 

“ ‘ Really, Mr O'Looriey, ’tis too 
bud to take advantage of a lady hav- 
ing admitted you to her dressing- 
room, to (juiz the purticujars of her 
head dress.’ , 

“ Rut it’s useless going through the 
whole of our <*ouveisaiion. 1 paid 
her ail slie demanded, except a 
trifling compensation she said she 
expected for my being in all proba- 
bility Ibe cause of her losing such 
distinguished me>mbeis of her esta- 
blishment as the honourable Mrs 
Suaggs and her daughter, ‘ And the 
property of the family, you are 

aware, Captain O’Looney ’ 

“ ‘ Is very large, indeed,’ said I, 

• and lies next to the O’Looney 
estates, which were left to me by 
General 1 erence, my uncle, who ser- 
ved under Field- Marshal Snook on 
the Rhine. Och, our properties, 1 
suspect, are pretty much on a par; 
but if any of the ould snobs that 
live in this boordiug-house of yours 
liave any thing farther to say to me, 
tell them 1 am to be found at the 
Ould Slaughter’s, and so good day 
to ye, ma’am.’ 

Nothing occurred that night. My 


friend Joe the waiter seemed quite 
to understand the business 1 wished 
to employ him on, and 1 went very 
comfortably to bed, determined to 
shoot ould Sim through the liver for 
being sucb a Tom Neddy as to think 
1 believed any of his lies and balder- 
dash. 

“ Next morning at peep of day I 
was up and in the cofi'eeroom. My 
second bad figged himself out in his 
Sunday clothes, and such a divil of 
a buck had never been heard of since 
the days of Adam. He had on a pair 
of the tightest fitting buckskins you 
ever saw, that pinched him so cur- 
sedly at the knee, that he walked 
without even dating to bend tlie 
joint, exactly as if his legs had been 
two straight stout pieces of wood. 
His top-boots W'cre knoivingly wtIii- 
kled almost down to the ankle, lea- 
ving about a foot of the calf of bis 
leg sticking out like an enormous 
Y’orksbire pudding tied in at both 
ends. Before proceeding to the 
field, he continued his professional 
avocations, and brought mo a dish 
of cofl'ee, in wdiich, by some mistake, 
1 suppose, he had emptied a noggin 
of brandy instead of milk. While 1 
w'as drinking it, and waiting for the 
coach, Joe employed himself very 
busily in setting the cofTeeroom in 
order. He scrubbed the tables, 
brushed the floor; and while we 
were both thus employed, ive did 
not perceive the entrance of my ho- 
nourable friend the Field-Marshal. 

“ ‘ Servant, Captain O’Looiiey. — 
Unpleasant business this — hate blood 
— come from friend tlie General to 
see if you won’t compromise.' 

“ ‘ What do you mean by a com- 
promise ? ’ said 1. 

* Why, if you won’t marry lady, 
make some compensation — feelings 
acute — wounded sensibility — five 
hundred pounds or so.’ 

“ ‘ Who told you to say all this ?’ 

“ ‘ General Sim. Brave man Ge- 
neral Sim.’ 

“ ‘ Then, I’ll give you my honour 
as a gentleman, the moment I’ve shot 
your friend the General, I’ll run a 
ball into your body, you miserable 
braggadocio old scoundrel.’ 

** At this moment my friend Joe, 
who had been rummaging in the bar, 
came out, looking as fierce as a lion. 

« ' Hell and botheration,’ says Joe, 
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* what’s the mcaniag of this ? The 
coach is just coming up the lane, and 
weMl finish the jewel directly.* 

" lie looked \it the Field- Marshal 
as he said this, but suddenly 1 re- 
marked a great change iu his coun- 
tenance' He broke into an immo- 
derate fit of laughter, held out his 
hand to the cotuiiiander-iti-chief of 
the Hessian armies, and said, ‘ Mas- 
ter Snook, don't you know me, now 
Tin drest so fine ? * 

“ It was still grey dawn, and the 
cofieeroom is none of the lightest in 
the world. The F«: eld- Marshal look- 
ed at > 06 , and seemed amazingly 
puzzled. 

“ * This is my second, sir,’ said 1. 
‘Let me introduce you. Field- Mar- 
shal Snook, Mr Joseph ’ 

“ ‘ Cuming, sir,’ said Joe. 

** ‘ Mr Joseph Ciimming ; now that 
you are acquainted, you will settle 
matters as speedily as possible, for 1 
am anxious to have a shot at both of 
them.’ 

“ ‘ And is it with Master Snook 
you are going to light? Faiili, jewel- 
ling's come to a puny pass, it you’re 
going to give a meeting to a carca'^s 
butcher.’ 

‘ A carcass butcher ! ’ said I. 

“ ‘ A carcass butcher I ' cried the 
Field- Marshal — * what do you meanr’ 

“ ‘ Just that you was once a car- 
cass butcher, till you failed, and left 
a^good score agin your name in mas- 
ler’s books, I can tell ye.. Don't ye 
know me now, Master Snook ? ' 

“ * A carcass butcher ' said I.— 

• Well, that’s the best name 1 ever 
heard in my life for a generalissimo. 
But, carcass butcher or nut, let us 
be off, and have a slap at General 
Sim.’ 

“ ‘ Why,’ said Master Snook, in a 
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Tery peuitent^tone, * mum’s the word 
—Sim IS waiting at the door — busi- 
ness carried far enough — shake hands 
— friends — no shootiug.’ 

“ ‘ No, lie// said 1; ‘you’ve got me 
out of my bed in the middle of the 
night, and [ won’t let you or the other 
oiild vagabond of!' without a liiile 
amusement. Fight me you must.* 

“ ‘ Why— hem — no ofl'ence, 1 hope 
— did all for the beet— Sim’s fault.* 

“ ‘ Who the devil is Sim ? ’ 

“ ‘Mrs SiiaggsH husband.’ 

“ ‘ And who are you ? ' 

“ ‘ Mrs Maples* husband.’ 

“ ‘ And wkat did you want to make 
of me ’ 

“ ‘ Mias Snaggs’s husband.’ 

“ ‘ Och, and that’s your[)lau, is it? 
Then may the divil fly away wiili me 
if I ever *«^ay a civil word to a young 
woman in a boordiug bouse.’— Anil 
there was an end, gentlemen, of iiiy' 
duel with a general and a fiehl-rnar- 
hhal. Joseph won his five guineas; 
and all lean say is, never trust yoiir- 
sehes in a lodgiug-house when \ on 
can ufcl into a hole). Bools never 
tries to inveigle you into a mar- 
riage.” 

I don't recollect whether any more 
stories were told that night ui not. 
We had a great deal «>f fun; and I 
thought, when 1 got up ne.\t morn- 
ing, and tippled iny first bottle of 
soda-water, what a pity it is that a 
friend can t show bis hospitality un- 
less by deluging you with wine — 
people are always wise and sen- 
teiitious in the rnoruiiig. 1 could 
draw a fine moral, if 1 chose it, from 
all the rigmarole 1 have written. 1 
am quite certain there is a moral to 
be found in it ; and if you can't find 
it out, the w orse luck for you. 


Nights at Mesi^ XL 
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LETTER FROM A LIBERAL UI1!0. 


Sni, — It was the olyett of my two 
last letters to show tiiat the system 
of the balauee of pai ties, by which 
tiie afihirs of the tiaiioii had been 
conducted ever since, the Revolution 
of IhSH, is now come to an end-^ 
that even the uaines of “ Whij^*' 
and “Tory,” koIol^ perverted from 
their orit^iiial sigiiitication, have at 
length ceased to pdssesHiaiiy cliarac- 
teribtic tituess whatever — and that 
the only broad line of%l(>marcation 
between public men at the .present 
day is tliat which distiuguiKhes them 
as the defenders or subverttrs of 
our existing insiitutious. That this, 
great change has bi'eii accelerated 
by I'arliaiiientary Reform there can 
be no (|ue.-^tioij, and it is not a iitile 
remarkable that the chief originators 
ot that measure should have been 
so blind to its iuimediate result as to 
think that they were securing to 
theiiiHcIvestho permanent possession 
of power through the very means 
whii'li have almost anniliilated their 
separate party existence, 'fhe events 
ot the last tliree months, since the, 
nicctiiig of the second Reform Par- 
liament, have served but to rivet the 
chains by which the* shattered 
remnant of the \Vhigs a/e held in 
hubjeclion to their Radical abso- 
ciaies. Political senitude is the 
price which they have consented to 
pay for the giatilicaiion of a short- 
lived and short-sighted vengeance. 
Those wlioin they Imd theiiibehes 
recenily denounced, not only as 
traitors to the state, but as their 
own deadliest enemies, are the task- 
masters w'ho for the present appear 
to be content with their voluntary 
surrender, only that they may be 
made the. litter iusiruuieiitB for the 
accomplibhmeut of the most destruc- 
tive purposes. There is nothing of 
exaggeration in this plain statement 
of the actual position of a (so-styled) 
Whig ministry. The objects and de- 
signs of the Iribh Roman Catholics, 
on the one hand, and of the Eiiglisli 
Radicals, on the other, are open, 
undisguised, and straightforward — 
on the part of the first, repeal of the 
Union, separation of the Crown, and 
popish supremacy— on that of the 
second, a virtual at least, if not a 


declared democracy. Do the one 
hundred, or (at most) one ^ndred 
and fifty members ol Pai liaident, who 
Bliil rejoice in the name of “ Whigs,’* 
or does any one gentleman among 
them seriously believe that these 
objects, BO openly avow'cd and 
plainly manifested, are abandoned 
— nay, are even so much as suspend- 
ed— for tlie sake of a support so 
little needed, and; but a few months 
i»ince, 60 contemptuously ''spurned 
and derided? Can they imagine 
that those, more especially, who are 
unrestrained by the obligations of a 
pobitUe oath, unchecked by the 
dread of deliberate perjury, are to 
be rendered innoxious by the ad- 
mixture of a Btiiall lump of aristo- 
cratic leaven, or overreached by the 
superior talent and skill in diplo- 
macy of ihOHC whose ministerial 
existence is bounded by thtxr con- 
venience ? 

On the other hand, — and here, sir, 
I must crave your indulgence in re- 
spect of some difference in our po- 
litical beiitiments, — let us turn from 
this picture of Whig humiliation, 
and look to the state of their ancient 
rivals, the pure and unniixed Tories. 
The first and most sti iking feature 
of disbimilarity which presents iti^elf 
is, indeed, highly to the advantage 
ot the latter; for here tve see ho- 
nesty, sincerity, firmness of purpose, 
and an unvarying consistency of opi- 
nion, contrasted w'ith (i grieve to 
say ) the reverse of these noble qua- 
lities ; but then w^e must add to these 
a spirit of t^sistance to all improve- 
ment, and, wdiat Lord Bacon so apt- 
ly terms, of “ froward retention of 
custom,” by persisting in winch, de- 
spite of all ilie lessons of wisdom 
and experience, more harm has ac- 
crued, both to tiiemselves as a party, 
and to the nation at large, than the 
wildest schemes of innovators and 
enthusiasts have hitherto been able 
to accotnplisb, — one of the worst of 
these consequences being their own 
exclusion from power, and the es- 
tablishment of a counteracting prin- 
ciple, a sort of morbid and undiscri- 
minating Toryphobia^ which is at 

E resent, perhaps, the only real strong- 
old of the opposite party. To aa- 
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cead to tho origin of these pheno- 
inona would be to trace the political 
history of the country for the last 
two centuries. But, to go no fur- 
ther hack than to the introduction of 
the rerTnt Reform Bill, do we not 
see this' truth signally exemplideJ In 
the short-sighted policy which first 
placed the Whig party in the seat of 
power, and afterwards forced them 
into an unnatural alliance with the 
avowed enemies of monarchical go- 
vernment, and thus mainly contri- 
buted to the introduction and suc- 
cess of a Pleasure far more sweeping 
and po}ratar in its construction than 
had been imagined by its original 
jirojectors ? 

It is jio compensation for this in- 
jury, that its consequences, by a 
jui-l and impartial ^Jemeais, have 
1 alien yet more destructively on 
the heads of the actual caintrivers 
than of their vnintentiitnal abcf~ 
(t.rs ; but, if any circumstances were 
wanting to confirm iWs as the just 
view ol our actual position wiili re- 
ference to the point in discussion, it 
may be found in the still more re- 
4’ent event of the failure and break- 
ir*jr-up of Sir Rfibert Peel’s ministry 
— a ministry which gave the bright- 
O'-t assurances of solid and sub- 
hlaulial benefits to the country of 
any that it has ever possessed, and 
which has fallen nolfiom any defect 
of^performauce, but simply because, 
owing to their former participation 
ia the fatal mistake above referred 
n>, the people refused to place confi- 
dence ill some of the members com- 
posing it. Nothing indeed could be 
more absurd or illogical than the in- 
ierence from their imst resistance <if 
Reform to the iiisincefity of their 
present professions, nor can an in- 
stance be found of greater diHlione**ly 
than in the arguments used to sus- 
tain that inference, jand to derive 
from it *1 plea for refusing them the 
advantage of what was called a fair 
trial. Not the less, however, is the 
deplorable result to be traced to the 
original sin of abstract Ton/ism^ 
which leads me to the 4 ;oucluslun 
before anuounced, that, to all prac- 
tical purposes, the two rival parties 
of Whig and Tory are alike virtually 
extinct, and that what we have now 
to put our trust in, humanly speak- 
ing, is a spirit of wise conservatism, 
equally distant from both the ex- 


tremes of obstinate denial and weak 
and timid concession. 

With respect to the precise mea- 
sure of reform, whether In church 
or state, whtch prudence would ei- 
ther require or sanction, 1 trust it 
will not be imputed to any lUibe- 
rality of sentiment if 1 support a hy- 
pothesis, seemingly paradoxical, that 
a much larger allowance may now 
be expected from the hands of a Con- 
servative than of (what is called; a 
Libe^alrMiuist^ 3 ^ How consistently 
with his finnt declaration, and how 
speedily also, Sir Robert Peel pro- 
ceeded in site redemption of the 
pledge he had freely given, the is- 
suing of the commission for report- 
ing on the state of the Knglish 
church, with a view to ecclesiahti- 
cal reform on tlie widest basis of an 
establishment, abundantly testificK ; 
and if it is, on the one hand, certain 
that, without the previous measure 
of Reform in Parliament, no such 
scheme oould have been pro}joun(led 
witli the remotest chance of success, 
it is no less so, although this be an 
ingredient which has been left out in 
every calculation, both of W higs and 
Radicals, that, notwithstanffnij Re- 
form in Parliament, none biit a C'un- 
servative Ministry could even now 
have ventured upon it. The reason 
of this is (j|i)\iouH — namely, that the 
(liurch rests for support on public 
opinion ; and that the consent of the 
(liurch would fairly, and from no 
mean or unworthy motives, be with- 
held from any ministry in which she 
herself had no confidence — from 
any ministry, in short, which is un- 
able to furnish adequate security 
against the extension or perversiou 
of its plans to purposes of destruc- 
tion. Kven before tlie formation of 
Sir Rdbert PeeKs administration, 
what confidence, it may well bo 
asked, could any sincere well-wish- 
er to the Church establishmeriTliave 
reposed in llie assertions of Rail 
Grey with respect to a scheme which 
a portion of Karl Grpy\ cabinet — 
wdiether with or without his own 
concurrence Is immaterial— -might 
have thought it expedient to aub- 
mit to the previous approbation of 
Mr OT/onnell ? What confidence 
could he have reposed in the as- 
sertions of Lord Melbourne with 
respect to any measure of hU pro- 
posal, when, by his own confession. 
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his lordship was unable to command 
a majority of voices in that mock- 
ministry^ the abrupt disinissal of 
which, on account of it% own self- 
avowed incapacity, has l»een absurdly 
represented as an unprecedented 
stretch of arbitrary despotism r Tiiis, 
then, is — at least in rny appreben- 
sion-^the true state of the case. 

Wit/wiU PailiaiiiMitary Reform no 
extensive or solid ti;ood, in the slmpe 
of national itnprovciiiciit, could ever 
have been acroiiijdished any 
thing short of a rcvoluiimiary pro- 
cess, and, ifnt>riths(auii<iitj Parlia- 
mentary Reform, no sucli improve- 
ment <*ould be effected, uTtliout 
lesnrting to ngit.'iiioa>^and violence, 
upon any olber than a C.'onservative 
\)riucii)le. If tliesc positions be 
granted — and I do not see how they 
can be di.sput*^!— there is an end of 
the la]la<*y which confounded AV- 
J'trm with lit roiutii.u^ that is to say, 
the means of escape with the cala- 
mity which was sought to be avoid- 
ed. What, tin'll, is the prartiial 
inference to be drawn from tbche 
picmis*'s, as applicable to our pre- 
sent condition, by those vviiose tiuo 
objc<*t is the wise and cautious 
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of political coalitions, none of which 
have ever yet been eifected without 
some disgraceful, or at best suspi- 
cious, compromises of political 
principle, whereas, In the present 
circu instances of the extinction of 
party, no such sacritice is required, 
and cousequenlly no risk of Joss of 
character incurred, or selfish motive 
imputable? 

It may be said, however, that this 
“ consuinmaiiou,’* although ** de- 
voutly to be wished/* must be a 
work of time, and b only tmi likely 
to^be altogether frustrated by«crude 
and injudicious alteinpts to hasten 
the nccoinplishineut — that many pre- 
judices are to be subdued, many 
jarring opinions to be reconciled, 
many open or lurking animosities to 
be forgotten, before the arrival of 
this happy period of peace and fra- 
ternity — to which it may possibly be 
added, that the abrupt dismissal by 
the King of Lord Milbourne's 
Minibtryi and the inveterate perse- 
cution by the ousted party, aided by 
tlieir Radical confederates, of that 
which succeeded it, even to its 
downfall, have but widened the 
breach, and placed a new and (for 


imprcveniont of our civil and reli- 
gious institutions? Kot surely that 
wc ouiriit to unite with those wdio 
seek their desli notion in*ll»e vain 
hope of moderating or neutrali/ing 
them hy the junetion, or with those 
who are the avowed enemies of all 
change, in the, expectation that they 
must, even though unwillingly, be 
dragge«l ahmg, logelhcr with our- 
selvt s, in the already too rapid career 
of iriesistible innovation. Circum- 
stances indei'd in^iy aiiso, as has 
recently been the case, to render 
such an union as the latter for a 
time expedient or even necessary, 
hut it can be for a short time only; 
while, on the other hand, no possible 
circumstances can justify the true 
lover of his country In uniting, for 
ever so short a period or limited a 
purpose, with those whose prin- 
ciplea are such as, in his judgment, 
to involve her ruin. What, then, 
remains but the cordial junction of 
all classes of vioihratc ItffurmerSf 
whatever tlieir original party dis- 
tinctions, upon a true Conservative 
basis — a junction which, as we are 
now circumstanced, is not to be 
paralleled with any previous instance 
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the present at least) an insuperable 
bar in the way of reconcilement. 
From both these opinions 1 differ 
entirely, and maintain, on the con- 
trary, that there never was, or can 
be, a season more fit than the pre-* 
sent for mutual forgiveness and 
amity. Whatever the party w'hich 
novv^ appears to be triumphant may 
have said or felt on the subject of 
that late extraordinary exercise of 
the royal prerogative, they cannot 
hut know what was the real motive, 
as also that it 1^ one in which almost 
the entire wealth and intelligence 
of at least this division of the empire 
more or less fully participate. They 
cannot expect toletainAeir present 
ill'goltcu position for a single month 
without conciliating the favour, or 
softening the opposition, of their 
antagonists, except at a price which 
they will be very loath to pay— the 
continuance x)f a tribute which they 
will shrink from rendering, now that 
they have attained the end of their 
ambitious or revengeful endeavours. 
Even already they affect to regard 
the late Premier as one who ought 
consistently to belong to themselves 
—as a true Whig and Reformer at 
9 4 
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heart* althougli hampered (a« the 
phraae is) by hie baneful connexion 
uritb the hated Tories, and with 
those whom the Courier, with felU 
citoup and dignified courtesy, styles 
“ the bfuculent Orangemen.” But 
let us listen to their champion and 
ringleader— to the illustrious ** scion 
of the noble house of Russell ** him- 
self, and hear the altered tone in 
which he speaks wlum actuated by 
the dread of being rejected by the 
South Devon electors. No longer 
are our Conservative ears startled, 
and sur Protestant indignati/m 
roused, by the fierce and impatient 
clamour which so lately assailed us, 
wheu we were told that nothing 
could appease, the Molorli of agita- 
tion but the immediate suppressioii 
of some two or three liundred Pro- 
testant livings, and devotion of their 
revenues (under the title of surplus) 
to the purposes of general — that is 
to say, Roman Catholic l^diicntion. 
“ Ob, no — we mean no such tiling. 
God forbid that a shilling of C/hurch 
revenue should go to any other than 
Protestant ecclesiastical purposes, 
BO long as thcjre arc any such pur- 
poses to which it can he c'tppiied! 
Heaven forefeiid tliat we should ever 
be deemed guilty of so much ns a 
thought of such sacrilege ! Oil, no — 
we mean no more than the abolition 
^of sinecures, in Churcii as well as 
*in state, and if the L.luOo per an- 
num whicli we take from A, who 
does nothing, is wanted for the aug- 
mentation of the livings of B, (\ and 
D, who at present work hard and 
are insufficieinly paid for tlieir la- 
bours, in God’s name let it he so 
applied befort? so niucli as a sinele 
farthing bo sufiered to be diverted lo 
any other purpose!” ” Why, iriy 
Lord John RumhcII, liow you sur- 

E rise us! Surely ihiM is nothing else 
ut precisely the same tliirig that 
Sir Robert Peel has been saying ail 
along — at least it comes to the same 
thing in the end — since no man 
living, Roman Catholic or Protea- 
tarit, Jew or Infidel, can imagine the 
existence of a general surplus over 
and above the legitimate Church 
objects to which you now admit that 
any partial creess ought in the first 
place to be devoted. If you had 
expressed this as your real meaning, 
you must at least have been forced 
to wait till the report of your own 
commission.”- ** Very true, my good 


frlend%>and that is the very reason 
why I did noi so express it; fur if 1 
had, we could not have turned out 
those whora the Morning Chronicle 
so aptly designates as * the bloody 
Tories.' ” 

Now, as I am not aware that any 
reasonable defender of Church pro- 
perty has ever yet attempted to place 
it on any butter foundation than 
that upon which att property rests, 
whether of corporations or of indi- 
viduals, and UA there can be no 
question Chat, whether in the case of 
c'orporatioji property or of the pri- 
vate property of judividualn, it all 
reverts to the state, on tuilure ol ob- 
jects to w hich it ought to luj applied, 
or of persons to enjoy or to inherit, 
it becomes the must ditliciilt thing 
imaginribli* lo conceive the necessity 
of Parliamentary interference to 
estaidish a self-evident truism, or of 
turning out a Ministry posM‘ssing in 
the highest degree the confnh'm u of 
the King, the Koid**, and a ron-.id(‘r- 
abh* rnnjority of the (j>ni- 

inons, for the sake of amiounring it 
as applicable to an all but impo.-sible 
contingency. But u'hat shall W'C 
say wiien we liear llie same mode- 
rate and constitutional Hentimeiits 
re-echoed on the other side the 
C!hannelj by the Proteus- leader of 
Irish iu«suuection himsi 1(« who now 
avoivB that neither he nor his follow- 
ers have tiie Kinallest iiitcuition of 
disturbing Church property so Joi g 
as there are any (>hurch purposes to 
whicli it can be rendered b\ nn Jirh 
available, and that llieir nuig end is 
aiisw^ered by the expulsion of those 
Ministers whom they designite ns 
the eternal enemies of 1 rebind, ai.d 
the substitution of others whom (to 
serve the present lure) they extol 
as iter liberal friends and swoiii 
champions, but whom, whenever it 
BuilH their purpose, they will turn 
round upon and tear in [liuces, ns 
they hat^e already done ten times 
over? Is it possible to conceive that 
such men ns—I will not say Lord 
John Russell — but such as the Mar- 
cpiis of Lansdownc and Lord Mel- 
bourne, can be soothed into tlic 
merest temporary belief of the siu- 
cerity of Buch repentance as is now 
evinced by their late re viler and 
political aBBassin? Yet it is still 
more inconceivable that they can 
have deluded themselves into a per- 
suasion that it is he who is their dupe. 
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and not they his. How, any other- 
wise than by an honeat, straightfor- 
ward, and manly union with a sin- 
cere, although cautiou«r and con- 
soieutiotis, Reformer — such as Sir 
Robert Peel has now proved himself 
to be — by an union with him, if it 
ran be eflfected (and why not, since 
there are really no vital points of 
difference in opinion between tliem, 
at least not on this important sub- 
ject of (/hurch properly), or,.if not 
Ity an union, then by a ^fuidid and 
hunoiirahle submission and recogni- 
tion of his acknowledged superiority 
— how else, 1 ask, can the, really 
respectable among the i-eattered 
relics of wliat was once M/* Whifj 
j'firty h<>p<? to extricate ihemseives 
from this humiliating eiiihariass- 
ment ? 

Let us turn for a moment from 
these (the most really pitiable of any 
class of persons ( filling or fancying 
theiriseh es a politi(‘ai party) to those 
among Mr ()‘('onneirH own imme- 
diate f(»liovvers, the Iiish Homan (’a- 
tholic ineinl)t‘rs,— -and 1 sincerely be- 
lieve they are not few in number, — 
who feel iliat they have reputations at 
stake, and characters to he maititain- 
ed or sacriticed, — and ask, how they 
can hope to emerge, with honour, 
out of the frightful abyss td equivo- 
cation and ])erjury, to whudi one of 
the mo‘i»i truly respectable and, till 
lately, really irdlueniial, both from 
principh' and talent, of their own 
body — 1 mean Mr jd'Lneas Macdon- 
neli — has so rleaily shown that their 
infatuated conduct is leading them ? 
To In? hiire, if the piesent 7xcr/w/u- 
itim of Lord John Russell and Mr 
O'Connell is to be relied upon, and 
they nil scarcely say that their late 
vote had no other object than the ex- 
piilbioii of w'hat they considered to 
b<* a hostile Ministry, and that they 
never had in contemplation the ap- 
propriation ofecclesiaHtical property 
to any but Protestant ecclesiastical 
purposes, so long as there arc any 
such purposes to which it can be ap- 
propriated — why then, indeed, endit 
f/iifr:stio, no perjury is committed — 
none was intended — and they have 
an undoubted right to use every law- 
ful means (though it may be ques- 
tioned, even then, whether such 
means as this be htwful) to get rid 
of an obnoxious Government. But 
this is not the scBBe in which a much 
more honest and conscientious^ if not 
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a more really able and Intelligent 
Roman Catholic than Mr O’Connell* 
thinks himself bound to meet the ac 
cusation. Mr Shell admits, that the 
direct object of the vote is tq^ divest 
the Irish Church of some consider- 
abie portion of its actual property, 
which portion he (indeed) assumes 
to be superfluous; and be then pro- 
ceeds to argue, that this is not either 
doing or imagining any injury to the 
K^tabiishment, because the Estab- 
lishment will be both more secure 
and more efiicient by being 'stripped 
of this superfluity. Now, not To com- 
meijt upon the very close resem- 
blance between this argument and 
those which have so frequently been 
resorted to by the Macheaths and 
*J)i( k Turpins of the day, under si- 
milar cirrumstances, it is sufficiently 
obvious that it implies a construction 
of tiie Roman ('atbolic oath some- 
what different from that intended by 
the Protestant Legislature which 
imposed it; and, even in conceding 
the privilege for which Mr Shell cori- 
teiids in favour of honest difference 
of construction, yte must say that 
it appears something like a miracle 
tvorthy of St Patrick himself, if five- 
and'thirty Roman Catholic minds 
are found to concur, by the mere ac- 
cident of a peculiar mental conform- 
ation, in one sense of a very plain 
declaration, ivhich sense happens ta 
be the direct contrary of that which 
is entertained by an immense and 
overwhelming majority of their Pro- 
testant neighbours. If even ha(f of 
the five-and- thirty (not reckoning 
the odd one), or if ten, or even live, 
out oHhe number, were to intimate 
so much as tk^doubt about the true 
construction, Mr Sheirs argument 
might demand something of com- 
plaisance in the midst of its apparent 
absurdity; but if all the thirty- five 
are of one mind, and all the rest of 
the world of the direct opposite re- 
specting it, what favour, or even 
what toleration does he expect should 
be granted to him ? 

1 have before found occasion to 
express my admiration of the firm 
and dignified, and at the same time 
conciliatory tone, with which Sir Ro- 
bert Peel met the senseless Insulta 
of a few fanatical Dissenters at Bir- 
mingham, and had really begun to 
hope that the mild spirit of that re- 
proof bad had the effect of making 
even that stiff-necked generaUan 
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Bomewbaf ftshamed of their obstinacy Uussell do not hesitate to take it up 
and prejudice. But it is with these as an engine of vituperation against 
extravagante in religion as with those those by whom they find theinHcl ves 
in politics, w^ho can never rest satis- outdone liberality of senii- 

fied w^dle there is a ultra'* to inent, as much as in sound practirul 
be conwuded for, and who repudiate policy ; and the ears of coininon 
the boon of a liberal and beneficial sense and justice are outraged by a 
public concession, because it is not mere factious clamour, of wliii h it 
accompanied by an entire surrender is impossible that any can be the 
to the sovereign wdli and caprices of dupes, and to wdiich it is barely con- 
a thankless in ullitiide. It has fared ceivablc that any can lend 
even thus with Sir Robert Peel's sel ves^ for wdiatever purposes o( bos- 
Marriage Bill, which, calculated as tility or vi^geancc. It is dWIiciilt to 
it is to meet oviwy ground of com- imagine in what manner the foster- 
plaint, •U’heiher just or unjust, lii- efs of this clamour will now proceed 
iheito alleged by ever so small a to acquit themselves of their uiuler- 
body of discontented separatists, is taking to present the malecontents 
now held up to execration as a new witli u measure less obnoxious to tljo 
source of grievance, an additional charge of iiividiousness than U*ai 
stoiie of oHence, a gratuitous insult' which they now repudiate, lint let 
heaped upon coiintresa old injuries, it pass : not on tills account will the 
because (forsooth) it requirch those true fiicnds of the Church he in- 
who seek the benefit ot it to pro- clined to reti act the propo'»al made 
claim their reason for doing so— in hy them in tho i-piiit ol ('hriMian 
other words, because it docs not chaiiiy. 

concede to a score or two of fanatics It is iniirh tlje same iviih irj'ii d to 
(the only persons wlio rtaUt/ seek l)»e er questiMO (d’ ihr Adiuj-* ion 
its protection) the right of dictation 4d J>i’^i\eiUerH to the Ih-mdils ol Ivdo- 
to the entire iCstahlishcd Clhurch of cation at the I ; 

the empire. “ require,” say they, and, on this head of t oniention d-o, 
“to he relieved from the obligatioli it is not because tome eagei in iis!. 
of being married according to rites duals, whetner anumg the Di^senu 
which vve deem idolatrous.” Grant- ihein.^ehes, orfiroong their fcupjMHi- 
ed. “ nv consider marriage only in ers in Pai liriment, demand an equaii- 
the light of a ci\il contract, and de- naiion ofVuiier.-ity privilege, wliich, 
piand that the mere solemnization in point of pi im ipie, would extend 
before a civil magistrate sliall he to the aholiiion ol a sepaiaii* ( nuich 
deemed efl’ectual for all legal coiise- j Establishment, that we slufiild licsi- 
quences." Granted also— only with tale to d< al to them the fullest inea- 
this proviso, that you do not compel sure of concession which is, in fact, 
the far greater number of your kd- rompaiiblc with tlie interests of ilie 
low-ciiizens, who reLfard the reii- lEsiahlisb<*d religion. It has given 
gioua sanction as a necessarjbingrc- me, accordingly, pleasure to find the 
dient, to conform to gonr notions, which l announced iu my last 

and that you therefore accompany letter on this buhject borne out in 
your demand before the magistrate most essential poinis by the a'lihor 
with a declaration that you are not of a very sensible pamphlet, who, 
a member of the Cliurch lEstablish- newrllieless, being a gentleman of 
ment. Then immediately bursts Oxford,* is naturaily enough imhueii 
forth the cry of “ Bigotry I ” “Into- with some Oxford prejudiceH, and 
Jerance ! ” “ Perfiecution ! ” “ Bloody seems scarcely aware with how little 
priesthood i ” “ Bloated hierarchy ! " repugnance the more liberal sects of 
-—Nor docs this rest wdth the Disseuters regard sucli acts of tem- 
very small number who feel, or fan- porary conformity as the attendance 
cy themselves really aggrieved hy at chapel, or at lectures for inKtruc- 
the present system. It is eagerly tiori in the principles of religion, 
caught and loudly re-echoed by the even though grounded on doctrines 
whole tribe of levellers and destroy- from which they may differ in opi- 
er8--even such men as my Lord John nion. To all such persons 1 must 

A lieviewof the State of the Queiition retipt'cling thu AdmUstnri of Dissontmt 
to tbe Lniversiiics, By the Ksveioad Edward Denison, M.A., I’cllow of Merlon 
voiiege, Oxford.” 
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f terfi'mt in maintaining, that a release 
rum tlie obligation of bubscription, 
as a necessary qualification for a 
degree in Arts, would, i^iihout fur- 
ther coDcession, be a valuable mea- 
sure of conciliation ; and 1 am more- 
over pcM fiuaded that it may be yield- 
ed, not only without detriment to 
the i*auB(3 of religion, but greatly to 
its real advantage, by promoting a 
spirit of charity," and estahlinhing a 
ht'ttiT iniituul understand in g than 
now prevail^, hoth'amo:^ Church- 
men and Dissenters, as to the 
grounds of tlieir cxisting^ii (Terences. 

1 will not indulg(» myself, /or the 
present, ill further speculation as to 
probable t‘onse<juences, although I 
cannot but believe that they would 
he alto»ri*lljer favourable to the great 
cause ot ti uth, which ought to be the 
(‘xclusive oiiject of all our liopes and 
( ndeavouT'*. Uut, before 1 quit the 
roiisidt‘ratioii of this topic, I will 
hiicfiy ad\»‘it to, what seeins to me, 
the most nnschievoiis and perverted 
^ie\v which ha« jet been taken of it 
— that is 10 say, as connected with 
the ori'-Tin, and mere abstract leira- 
li'y, of the present constiiiiiion ami 
j:o\ ernmenl of the I riixer-'ilic s. On 
this head, indeed, a izreat deal of 
ivhai may W'ell he (■all(‘d even ( 'Itm- 
J, n has, been re- 

cently poured forih by the Kdin- 
burgh KevieweiH (No. IJJ, Art, 
“ TIkj L'niver*<itieH and the Disseii- 
lers”), such as might with more rea- 
son liave been expected to i^Kue 
from the Radical fountain at West- 
minster. What po'«sif»le good eflect, 
it may he asked, can be hoped for 
from such apjicala to the hilently 
abrogated laws and usages of remote 
antiquity ? If the changes wdiich liave 
been gradually introduced into the 
syslein of these venerable inslitu- 
lions, from motives of public conve- 
nience, ami in accordance with the 
insensible alterations of the entire 
frame- W'ork of society, are to be 
stigmatized as flagitious acts of usur- 
pation, and made the ground of 
attacks on the very existence of the 
CHlumuiated bodies, there is an end 
of all moral distinction, and the laws 
of prescription and usage are to be 
deprived of all their hitherto acknow- 
ledged efficacy. On the other hand, 
it is nothing but the coarsest and 
most wanton of injuries to affix the 
name, and attach the penal eonse- 
qucnces, of wilful and corrupt per- 


jury, to a mere servile retention of 
forms which ought, in strictness, to 
have ceased together with the cir- 
cumstances which gave birth to 
them. It would, no doubt, hs well 
if the Universities, togethfr with 
their several colleges, would under- 
take the task of revision, and agree 
in the abolition of all that is ab- 
solutely exploded and useless in 
their respective institutions. 

Another article in the same num- 
ber of the Review — that entitled 
“ Appropriation of CfiurclT Proper- 
ty'* — evincing, on the w hole?; a very 
commendable share of true libera- 
lity, contains the follow'iug impor- 
tant concessions, which it would 
have been quite as well if Lord 
John Russell had kept in view', in 
place of ]u*oposing his resolutions 
for its vtiiiial demolition, — name- 
ly, that ** in attempting to ascer- 
tain what shall or shall not be con- 
sidered a sine<‘ure, the * 0 //; adop- 
tion of a numerical line is strongly 
ohjectionahle,'' — first, as tending to 
“ engender feelings of the worst de- 
scripiion, and fraiiglit w ith tempta- 
tions t(? \iolence and ciirne;** and 
secondly, as giving occa^iiou to “ a 
cry for perpetual re- adjustment,’* 
With regard, however, to the ([ues- 
lion— ** if the iiuiiierical line is not 
to be the .vo/c criterion, then how', 
and to what extent, is it to be ad- 
mitted into the calculation:'” 1 find 
no answTr attempted; and the difli- 
ciiUy attending it is, to my mind at 
least, insuperable. Nobody appears 
to be as yet prepared to contend for 
the cstiihlishmt iit of the Roman (.’a- 
thoiic religion, even in Ireland. The 
only alternativ e seeins to be betw'ceu 
the absolute suppression of any esta- 
blishment, and the support of the 
English Protestant Church already 
estahlibhed ; apd then, if wliat is 
called ** sinecurisin** be made the 
test of suppression in any particiihir 
parish or district, it becomes of im- 
portance to ask what is really meant 
by a church sinecure; and whether 
that is or ought to be considered as 
such, where the resident Protestant 
clergy man, although he may have 
no congregation to listen to his dis- 
courses from the pulpit, is yet con- 
scientiously or piously engaged in 
a thousand other, perhaps even Btill 
more important, pastoral functions 
•—where he may very posaibly de- 
vote the whole of hia clerical in* 
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come to the purposes of true Chris- 
tian charity within the district com- 
mitted to his charge — where he may 
probably be the only resident gen- 
tleinav in a semi-barbarous region, 
and a^uch tlie natural father of tlie 
istiierless and friend of the friend- 
less — and where, if he were once 
lemoved, the only ciiaiice would bo 
lost of reclaiiniug the poor ignorant 
parishioners from their condition of 
spiritual destitution, and of erectinir 
on thd ruins of the luitst baleful of 
superstitions the fabric of that whicli 
we belHjvc to be the best and purest 
leligion — which we are hound as 
such to reverence, and (to the ut- 
most of our opportunities) to extend 
and propagate — and whicli W'e can 
neither abandon nor treat as a mat* 
ter of philosophical indifiVreiice, 
without a dereliction of tho most 
sacred duty ever imposed on man. 
The extreme importance, even as 
regards the mere temporal welfare 
of the Irisli people, of this view of 
the questi<»n, is evinced by the most 
trust- w*oi thy of the |iubi?catiori!i 
which Jiave recently swarmed from 
the ]»ress on the subject of the state 
of that country ; and we find it re- 
cOided, on evidence which adtnitH 
of not a shadow of <loubt, that in- 
stances are not wanting of Protes- 
lani coiigregiittons culled into exis- 
tence by the well-directed zeal and 
truly C'hilstiau virtues of ilie resi- 
dent ininisler, in distiicls which, if 
liii‘y liad been abandoned to the Ilo- 
inan Catholic piiesthood, upon ihin 
inihtakeii notion of Kinecurcs, would 
J»av<* nuinniied peihaps for ever un- 
vi.^iled by the slightest glimmer of 
reason or civiiiKatiou. Tiiis, }»ow- 
ever, is a branch of the subject de- 
hervingaMcparate treatise, rather than 
a mere paragraph in such a letter an 
1 am now addressing. In order to 
its being lully discussed, it requires 
a far more intimate knowledge and 
more profound study of all the differ, 
out conditions of Irish society, than 
1 can profess myself to have attained 
or practised, — a knowledge not to 
be acquired, and a study not to 
be pursued, during a two or three 
mouths* hasty tour through the 
country, still less by an occasional 
visit at the houses of violent parti- 
sans or interested proprietors, — but 
such as have for their foundations 
the far wider lessons of experience 
In human naturei together with a 
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calm and patient obsenance of tho 
peculiar circumstances by which it 
IS in this itistiinco liable to he octu- 
ated and msdified. Least of all, in 
a country so unhappily distracted 
by faction, can we trust to tlie re- 
preseutatiouK of those who may 
otherwise be supposed, from con- 
stant residence, to be capable of be«t 
informing us; representations which, 
to say the best of (lieiii, leqnire to 
be wei;>lied and sifted with the most 
imtient p)|^losO(diy before they can 
be made, in the remotest dcgr<*c, 
serv Iceuhie/to the cause of tiiitli; 
and which, without the airl of such 
a proccKs, are calculated to woiK its 
irietriev able in jury. And yet it is 
<m a suhji'ct likff Ihis, so de(‘|*ly 
fraught With the most important of 
huiniiu intiMe^ts, that the leadeis of 
tho late f )j)po^iiion, f<»r tlie ineie 
factious pui pose of unseating a rival 
Ministry, /A/// to call on the wln»ie 
lliiiish nation to decide, without 
waiting even for the result of tlcu 
most partial and limited enquiry 
which they had ihemselves, when 
ill possession of j ower only a li w* 
idiort montlis previously, cauM ci to 
be instituted, w iib a declaration of 
its absolute necessity, in older to 
the fair disposal of the ijuestioii; and 
on the gryiind of the dejierideiice of 
such einpiiry, lliey lind ihemselveti 
resi'-ted H j>Topr>sii}un similar to that 
which ilu y theinselve.M brought for- 
wanJ. 

It is the more remarkable, that 
this d, shnrfivi mode of proeeediog, 
fo direcliy at vaiianee with their 
own iiieaKuieK wliile in adininiHtra- 
tiou, should have been resjirted to 
by tho pnity still calling (lieinsehes 
A\h!gs, w'hen again in Ojipusition, 
ftiitct? it is no loss iiicoiisisteiu with 
the doctiino expressed in other pas- 
sages in the sarno sitiele of their 
own accredited .lournal, to which 
1 havi* already referred,— as, for in- 
stanee, the following, the argument 
of which would be wi^akened by 
putting it into any otlier language ; 
— *■ Ah strongly as we advocate the 
jiaymenl of the Homan (Catholic 
(;icrgy^’ (a branch of the subject 
on whicli I do not propose at pre- 
sent to enter), “ so strongly do we 
deprecate the notion of a common 
fund for religiofH uses. If it be 
expedient to reduce the revenues 
of the Kstablished Church, it would 
assuredly be inexpedient tbatreduo- 
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lion eihould be made witli riTttrenca 
to till* eiiiloivmout of any other sect. 
Jf we could abHtaiii from inflaming 
the too frcijuent violeyce of rival 
sects', by inlusinc; a spirit of merce- 
iKiry rapacity, let us not encourage 
the daiijzeroiiM idea that one sect 
Diay become, a pecuniary gainer by 
the loHsch of another, — that whnt is 
til hen from the Protestant ehtablUIi- 
loeiit is so much clear profit to the 
Homan Catholic. A grutUr cur^c 
vnnld sctirvihj In uittaibd ^tpuii a 
i'iundrtfy ahcftdg t/tslravf^ trith ?cU^ 
(rf/u,s t/iiin iif furnish tnj 

its Itigutrg nith i/w soK'itt/ nmliCLS 
n hu h sut h a )tnuh ttf r nf/t)u mcfit /roti/d 
h>dd fur th. Never niuy the Piotes- 
If.nt oftl.e J‘l‘‘lHhli.',hmeut, the Pres- 
1 j} terian, and the ilornmi C’ath. lie, < 
he ii\al part»ik< rs of a eomiiiou 
food. II llie latter sliould be ])aid, 
let them be imid out of the ptiblie 
revetiue, ]ecei\i!ig vvlial is dt eiiied 
im-et, wilhooi n fereiK e to the eiN 
dow inents, past, pii-seiit, or prospec- 
tive, of any other denomination of 
( 'hri>iiatis. ' 

Now, it is very true, that the pro* 
jeet ut L<»rd Juhn Russell, so far as 
It may be deduced from the vague 
terms in which his resolution was 
designedly wrapped, is no/, in liti*.- 
lal Strictness, a proposal for trails* 
f riling liny portion of ih^ reienue.H 
of the Pioleslunt (’liurch !o the Ko- 
louii Catholic /A/*///. Rut, even 
with this allowance, the whole 
scope and tendency of the argument 
is eijuaily cogent in its application 
to the geneial purposes express- 
ed hy that resolution. The sor- 
did motives,*’ of which it so forci- 
bly deprecates the eiK ouragement, 
would be, though iieihaps not so 
directly, yet not at all less surely, 
excited by the specious covering of 
a design in favour of general educa- 
tion ; or, if it be contended that the 
motive is less soidid, because there 
is no direct personal inlerehl to be 
served by the aUniiiment of the ob- 
ject, it is only as the passions of ha- 
tred, jealousy, or revenge may be 
esteemed less sordid tliati the pas- 
sions of avarice, not that they are 
therefore less potent and influential, 
or more fit to be trusted with the 
means of gratification. 

So much for the general line of 
argument pursued by the writer of 
thia article^ of which, however, 1 
cannot take leave without an ex- 


pressioni of regret, that the tone of 
moderation, which for the most 
part distinguishes it, should in any 
place have been suftered to give way 
to a style so very difTereut as that 
which he thinks proper to ntJlKe use 
of, when, in speaking of the very 
just and natural alarm expressed by 
a large, if not a preponderating, por- 
tion of Ids Majesty's subjects for the 
safety of tlie establishnient, he de- 
signates that demonstration of feel- 
ing as ** tlie deep yell of factious 
bigotry, mingled wiili thoi* counter- 
feit vehemence of lime-serjing ad- 
iiereiits, and the earnest clamour of 
misguided sincerity.** It is really 
time to be ashamed of employing 
language such as this with reference 
to the motives and designs of fair 
political ndversaries ; and with re- 
spfM t to the charge itself, so indis- 
ciindiialely appli«*d, it is enough to 
say, that, although the cry of “ the 
(‘hurch in danger,” like that of 

wolf ’* in till? fable, mo// be, from in- 
terested and hypocritical intentions, 
so often repeated as to lose its eflect, 
yet it is at least erjually possible that 
it wa//, f/nce too ujttHy be disregarded. 

Surely, if there were ever a crisis 
to justify the honest and intelligent 
frieiids of the Church in putting its 
less cautious adherents on their 
guard against surrounding perils, it 
is at a time when those to wTiom the 
government of both Church atid 
State is intrusted, are sitting as if 
iu close alliance with the open and 
bitter enemies of both ; and when 
the shout of ** Down with it ! down 
with it, even to the ground! ’* is met, 
if not with direct encouragement, 
with no maiks of censure, or even 
of disapprolfalion, on the part of Us 
constituted defenders. That this 
was the actual i-tate of things, at least 
under Lord Melbourne's yh?///?/* ad- 
ministration — Ti state of things wdiii li 
as certainly led to its sudden down- 
fall — w'iiness the many timid mea- 
sures of half-way concession with 
W’iilch it answered the fierce de- 
mands of both Radicals and Dissent- 
ers ; and if the case is, as 1 trust it 
may be, somewhat altered since the 
resumption by his Lordship of the 
seals of office, to what is such a 
charge ascribable but to the proval* 
ence of that better spirit, of which 
that very cry, so loudly vituperated, 
was the type and forerunner ? 

It is DOt» therefore^ with the. crime 
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of apostacj that those persons are aseendeney in the new metropolitan 
justly chargeable, who, from haxiiig coustitueucies ; neither, I say, in it, 
been wann and zonloiis supportera because, disapproving th«‘ principle 
of Parliamentary Ueforin, consider- of these cImusch, we neverihelesh 


ed as the iiienns of national iin- 
proveA^Mit, Lave become ctjually 
zealous in iiiierposing whatever 
weight they may iinlividually pos- 
Bess, for the purpose of checking the 
too rapid caiecr of innovaiion. Least 
of all were they so chargeable at a 
period u ben the partisans of a dis- 
missed ministry had, for the avow- 
ed purpoi<e iii JurejU't the Soveieign 
to reinstate them, leagued them: 
selves with a party whom we tmu- 
not, from a false allVctaliou of can- 
dour or politeness, he^itate to desig- 
nate as revolutionary and d4'struc- 
live ; or when, as at llic present mo- 
ment, they hii\e, V-y the ino^t un- 
Bcntpiilous use, of iho^i! uiijusliliablo 
means, just Hucceeded in the attain- 
ment ot their objt‘ct. Neiiher is it 
because we were unable to dUeerii 
in that Reform, which we belieied to 
be necessary, the revoluihinury feti- 
tures which its iincomprornising op- 
ponents ascribed to it, that we ate to 
be held Ixuind, in consistency, to 
blind oursi'lvcs, for all time to come, 
to the existence of dangers, not only 
Jong antecedent, but of which we 
consitlcr the llfforni Bill itsrif, if 
propel ly managed, as the correction, 
rather than any additional incentive. 
CXi one point, however, our minds 
are irre»ocably sctiJed — it is not by 
a sjiiiit of timid conciliation or pal- 
try compromise that the great inte- 
rests of C’Jiurch and Stale are u» be 
preserved and defended; and, on 
the contrary, c\en at lie* li^k of 
whatever cliai gi s or iiisinuaiions 
may be levelled against^us, we rmi-'t 
now feel, and act uptut it as «»ijr 
bounden duly, to scpaiate ouiseU«*s 
fn»m those who pursue a <(iui-e 
which we belieie to* be ]»!a!oly tie- 
Btruciive, and to u to the ut- 
most of our opporluniiies or ability, 
the further progress of the Dernocra- 
tical principle. Neither, again, is it, 
because some, even among zealous 
reformers, were from Uie first op- 
posed to those bungling and decep- 
tions clauses of the Bill, whicli, upon 
a principle of merely nohiitml uni- 
formity, bestowed the elective fraii- 
4'hise on the class of ten- pound 
householders all over the country, at 
the same lime that they opened the 
ilood-gates to the full torrent of mob 


submitted to their iiitiuduction ra- 
ther than encounter wliat seemed to 
us the worse evil, of an open colli- 
sion betwM'en the diflVrcnt branches 
of the legislature, iliat, now tiie Bill 
is become parcel of the C.'ouslitution, 
we are the less resolved to maintain 
it as such, in opposition to those 
who, Bjougb once loudest in tla* 
cry of “ Ino Bill — the whole Bill - 
and nothin'' *ljut the Bill,” an; now 
equally (‘bunoruiis in the attempt to 
bubveitits fuudatnentril piiiiciples, 
by introducing the puu ricc id sen el 
voting and exicnding tlie pre.^^ent 
rate of qiiulilicaiion (which, how- 
ever in stiisie res|u‘Ct-H absiinl and 
anomalous, is at least comparatiicly 
bcusihle) to tin* uiid and ntteiiy 
iinprai licable notion of uiiiveisal 
euliVage. 

To those who, under whatever 
dldercnt denoiuiniitioiis it leadcis, 
profc.N-^iiiL' thciiiseUcs the advocatcH 
of rctoiuiioiKity piojerts, havelw-eii 
aptly i noiiLdi classed together umler 
the general name ol the indclinife 
and incessant moicinent pfiiry,’’ tt 
Would he no less unjust and luule to 
apply the ^^lme intlwci iniinatc nica- 
buie of fen‘->ure aijd npj obatiun, 
tihan it w'onld be to pour the same 
blraiii of ii.iective alike upon the 
beads of a Jbiitus and a ('atiline, an 
Al;rcrnon Sidney and a Wilkes, or 
a l>espard. To some no otiicr modi* 
fd aigumcnt can be addressed, with 
the sh;alieM prospect i f succc'^s, liul 
lliat which is luiidshcd by the tcr- 
lois, of juhUce. 'fo others it will 
never be too J.ito to butriiest the 
will ’ll of diHiiuciii'ii between evciy 
poiiiical principle as it exists in the 
abstract, and in its aj plicaiion to 
cbtablihln d lor ins oi bocnoy, and to 
maxims and usages incorporated 
dining ilw lapscof ccnturii^s with the 
very being o! a people. Ir will never 
be too late to appeal to lln ir Wisdom 
and their Humanity, and call upon 
them, ill the name of bolh. to iiisti- 
tuU* a fair meriNure of comparison 
lictw'ccn the berudits to be leriHon- 
ably expected froni any change of 
government, however expedient in 
theory, and the cahiinities to be 
seriously dreaded from the adoption 
of those steps which must neces- 
sarily be taken in order to insure iu 
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attainment. Even tlie visionary 
glories of a Platonic republic arc 
not, in tlic sound eNtin>atc of benevo- 
lence, ntill le»B of religiitf), worth the 
pur('ha.se of ho much of human guilt 
Hiid misery ns must be risked in the 
Hltempt to procure them. 'J’he par- 
ticipation of power is not the enjoy- 
ment of happiness; and the doctiine, 
which, rightly understood and prac- 
tised, is iiiMpiestionahle — viz. that 
tiie end and aim of all got einment 
ought to 1 j(* tiie aiiainm(‘nt ot tht*. 
gM'Utest possible iiinoiiijt of public 
good, is widely di^rniq[ai^'>lial»le from 
iliiit of tl»i; “ riiovcmeiit,’' which 
makes it consist in “ the gn^atest 
possible amount of innovation, teiMl- 
ing to the liroadcst and most undis- 
guised democracy.’* 

A great deal has been lately said 
and wi itlen by men, professint!: them- 
selves the oiiraiis t»f the “ U big 
INirt',*’ on the evil imd mischief 
aiisiie.!: fiotii a not uunaiurnl ten- 
d**ncy ot the human mind, at a peiiod 
wh<*n two great [sanies in the state 
me equally balanced, to sepaiare 
from eaci), and form a third, or middle 
party; and the lone of rj'piehension 
witli which it is imliced, is probably 
not a little e\a‘'j>(*rated by tlie inime- 
<Iiaie st nse of injury wliicii or.*c (at 
least) ol the two ])fu ties suppo'^ed to 
be thus dc'^erted, Inis Mi*^jained in 
Ci)nse<|ueiice ot tliis r.nliappy pro- 
pensity, iii'iOiiHich that th(* persons 
wlio have thus fatally distinguished 
themselves, are elassiticd, without 
much regard to the pi inriples either 
of common candour or tiue yhiio- 
Bophy, as consisting of two divi- 
sioiiH of “mere selfish people,’’ united 
to “lueiiot feeble and silly minds;” 
the latter themselves being created 
for no other ]>ui pose llian “ to help ” 
the former “to drive their bargains” 
— a species of “ base> and dirty 
work,” w'hicli lil is added) ** lowers 
character, and liiirts the. ]»ublic ser- 
vice;” while the system whi<*h is 
supposed thus to unite them is de- 
scribed as a mere paltry ruse or 
evasion — their trick is to cry out 
against party; themselves being a 
mere faction— a fragment of a fac- 
tion.” 

The above complimeutary passages 
occur in the leading article of the 
last number of the celebrated jour- 
nal already referred to (Edin/llev. 
No. 123), and being thought, perhaps 
even by the writer of It^ to bear a 
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little hfiA*der than sound discretion 
would warrant on the character and 
motives of some of the most influ- 
eniial and respectable noblemen and 
parliamentary leaders of the rresent 
day, have been a little qualfned in a 
subsequent article of the same num- 
ber, wJiere we lind the somewhat 
loo spiteful appellation of “ the 
fragment of a faction” softened 
down U) “ a Kectlon ; ” u'liicli stcfum 
is moi cover said to embrace “ some 
hiirlily cfiimable men,” W'iili “pure 
motives,” “ exalted integrtty,” and 
uofoitb. How far these (jnalifying 
exp!e.*-si('iis may iiave the ( fleet of 
coiiCilia»ing such persons as Lord 
Sraiilcy, and otheis, who had been 
previously included in thi* sweep- 
' ing cUssificatioii of mere selfish 
people, united to men of feeble and 
silly minds,** I will not attempt to 
conjecture — it being no object of 
mine to widen diflVivnceK<»r inereate 
irritation ; and in the truth of ano- 
tber senience I most fully coincide, 
namely, that times matf occur 
wJien the violent extremes of two 
leading parties in the state, and the 
excess »o which each is pushing its 
doctiine.'i, m.ay call upon icnsouable 
and moderate men to separate fiom 
l:ot!i, and form a third uarty— but 
that, to mak(‘ this course cither iie- 
c(‘ssary or safe, there must be a very 
maiked difference in opinion b^*- 
tvveen the middle party and each of 
the two extremes.” W hen and how 
often these occasions may uri.se must, 
however, he left to some moreuii- 
iinpeacbiiblc judgment than that of 
an avow'cd partisan of either extreme 
to delerinine — iior can 1 altogether 
agree with the writer, that it is in 
fmlitirs the s.ame as in uiorals, viz. 
tlial ihcre can aiisc *M'ew questions 
wliich h.avc more than two sides — a 
light and a wrong,” — from wdientc 
he draws his deduction that middle 
men, difl’i ring from each, must, in 
most cases, be wTong, as of necessity. 
On the contrary, "as to politics, 
there can scarcely b(» any question 
which does not admit of a variety — 
an almost endless diversity— of 
shades of opinion — or of which the 
extreme is not, on both sides, almost 
equally wrong; and the iniV^rence 
would rather be that the rig/it is al- 
w^ays to be found in some middle 
point between them — some just me» 
dium, to which the truly honest poli- 
tician would be bound to attach him- 
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Bolf, i^erc it not for the practical tfility of that very Reform Bill, 


ijiconvenience of every ututeaman 
ariiii^on Itisowii iudi\idual opiniou, 
and the imptmibility of eoiiducting 
the affairs of the world upon auy 
princi^e hut that of eomhiiiatlon, 
invtdviuif the. surrender, in points of 
minor irnportaure, of the rijjht of 
private judi?n»eut to the general in- 
terests of the eoinniunity. 

Neverlliele^s, there are also times 
and orrasions whieii, however 
blaujeahlf we may tliiuk tl»e excess 
of eiliier*of two oppo**!!*' modes of 
action, ^driiit of no middle course., 
and reiuler neutrality ciiminal. 'I'o 
men wlio, at such times, and on sucii 
occasion*^, adopt a lernpori/ing or u 
vacillating line of ctmtluct, call 
them liiiiirneis or waveiers, desert- 
ers or seciioiiarit's, pT<)\idcd ih. ir 
motives be lione.^t, we have only to 
say, 'I'liere is a battle to be 1 ought 
for life or death, and no safe or iio- 
nuurahle station hetwixt the con- 
tending legions, 'rie.it this liuie is 
the piesent, and iliis occahion the 
<piestion of tite Kn:'lish Proit'stant 
Church, involung the fate of the 
arisUa racy and of the monarchy, I 
eriterfjiin no doubt whatever; and 
the actual ocnniiers of that unten- 
able, neutral p<»vition, from which 
the first l>lust ot the trumpet uiu'^l 
iiecessarily dislodge and lorce them 
to dy for slielier to one or oilier of 
the tealh iMMiteiiding parties, are 
the Whijjr Mini‘'terB and tlieir few 
remaining adiieteiits. 1 know that 
thih it* harm'll and unpnlataiile doc- 
trine to those \v1m> have, for mruo 
tlian a century, never extended their 
optical faculties beyond the narrow 
limits ut their own excluh.it e party ; 
who have constituted *a lilile world 
of liieiiiseh es, and, like the ancient 
Greeks, mentally (at least) cbissined 
ail the rest ot ilie universe under 
one general denornihation cd’ barba- 
rians ; who liave lost night of jinn- 
ci^pbi in their blind adherence to a 
few leading individuals; and w'ho, 
after suffering under a long and a|>- 
parently hopedeaa exile from |>ower, 
priiicipaily through their own w'ant 
of foresight and sagacity, now find 
themselves again, and far more 
hopelessly, deprived of it, just at the 
moment of a victory more fatal to 
their existence than the most signal 
defeat, and when they hoped they 
had secured themHe) ve» in permanen t 
possession through the instruinen- 


whicJi, from being the cmgino of 
their sliort-lived popularity, is be- 
come that their irretrievable Ions 
and dispersion. The small remnant 
of their once formidable camp must 
S4)on ineiitably become, if ills not 
already made, the prey of a hardier 
host of unniiicliliig aggressors ; and 
if any part can yet bo rescued from 
radical hul^jugaiion, it is only by 
mnufiilly sb.iKing idV the letters of 
old pahy prejudices, lo.sing even ihe 
recoileciiofi of more recent defeat 
ami disnptmintmeiit, and openly 
proclaiming its conjunction wiili the 
great (\7usei \ alii e body. It m:iy, 
at besi^ be hoped tlnit a/i the leadeis 
of this bioken party are not ot the 
h^me mind in “ pr< tVrring anarchy 
to desptUism,” even Mipposing that 
such iveia* the only remaining al- 
tcinaf‘ve. Some fciv among tloMu 
must, even luiw, be bi-lieved to have 
learned ilie )»Hrd lcs'*4ins of lii‘‘tory 
and experience to better purpose, 
atul to be )< ndered sensible that the 
eiil so iiHi(li di<'ade<l, and which 
(in tlie shape in whicii it is 
presenleiJ ) is a mere bugbear of ibe 
im.<ginati<Mi, is no less than the ine- 
vitable eon''! (picuice of that which 
i** thus blnitily einhraeed an ila sub- 
blirute. Nor»e but tbo most inra- 
pab]<* of/idiets (‘an imthf imaLum* 
that the worst of all possible forms 
of goveruiiient is not pr**ferab!e to 
a state of savage imlependenee and 
utter lM‘emiou»tjeKs, any mote than 
that the, latter state — the ftoffstf/nn 
stale, as it is termed — can endure, 
eien'for the shortest pfissible period, 
without bejng followed by its direct 
opposite. The history of all ages 
has established that auarchy is the 
iiiimedtate road, not to liberty, but 
to that very despotism from which 
it is, with such ignorant stupidity, 
hailed as a refugis But to desist 
from the exposure of a fallacy so 
gross and palpable, that nothing less 
than the distiuguislicd attached 
to it hy some of the public journals 
could have induced roe to pay it a 
momeiil’s regard, let it be at length 
known, and acted upon, that the 
reign of party is at an end, and that 
the people of Kugland will no long- 
er tolerate the neglect and abaodoii- 
ment of tlieir most vital interests for 
the selfish and paltry purposes of 
faction* ** Deliraut Hegea, pleciun- 
tur Aebivi/* is a motto which has 
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never boon altogotlier applicable, 
nml itt'now Iorb ho than over, to tb« 
esiso of a nation of freemen who 
know their just li^htni and, know- 
inL^ dare maintain.” The voice of 
the new or enlarged constituency, 
however it may suit the prOHont 
piirpf>Ke8 of certain baflled dema- 
goguoH to <lerry and undervalue its 
woith and potency, has been heard, 
ill more than one <juarter of tlie 
Kingdom, expressive, in il^o most 
on<>(|uivocnl ternis, of tlij jii^t Hense 
of the sound and inlelliirent part of 
the coirimiJiiity, espeigially when 
roused to inflignnlion hy tioi expo* 
Mire of faU» hood and inipo'*ition, 
Mjd of the hasi*, alilioUL'Ii too suc- 
c<“‘''!ul, altemjit to re\i\e iKi* sys- 
tf'in ot party chicane and tiickery' 
which we perhaps dreamed that t! r 
t <!( nun.-sutr ot lli foTm had tor ever 
c \ pheied. J ,r4!j nun^uH — i v»‘ri- 
lure, e\enin ad^l^cK^il!^: the Editor 
ot BlaeK wood s MaLUi/iiiC, t<» flenomi- 
nate it — and most inllncuiial 
(In* it for go* d or f(»r evil; on the 
iuliire destinies of this mighty em- 
j'.ire, Jie inU''t, e(|ual|y with its 
UMinest champions, cori'.idi'r it. 
'I hat rieiiher tin good nor the evil to 
rt 'ult fiom it will he pine and un- 
miM-d as the more zealous ol its par- 
tisans or opponents anticipated, J:as 
h**eii always my lieiiel ; aKo that 
neither the gmxl is to he attained, 
nor the e\il ])i evented, by silting in 
silent apathy, awaiting the changes 
which il is its tendency to produce, 
:\s if tliey were matters of ine\ iudiie 
r.eeeshity, beyond the reach of hu- 
inaii prudi'iic** to avert, direct, or 
modify — nor by weak and “ vain la- 
meiitution over the pa**t,” or cJiild- 
ish “ regret of that which it is be- 
\oud our power to remedy’’ — still 
iesR, oil the other hand, by blind and 
prefc.iimpluous confulence in the re- 
sults ot a victory achicvrxl, or the 
absurd persuasion that, Ueforin be- 
ing all in fill, the course of events 
may now be securely left to chance, 
without the trouhio of selection ei- 
tlier of methods <»r instruments. 
True it is, as tlie late Premier no 
less justly than eloquently stated, in 
a speech, a very imperfect report 
of which 1 am now citing, that 
there is danger to the institutions 
of this country — danger to the form 
of government under which wo 
live;" but that it is in the power of 
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the Coiwervative party, to Viddch be 
is addressing himself, “ by the ex* 
erci*<e of the functions wdiich the 
Constitution has left them, to miti- 
gate, if not altogether rernoye, that 
changer, ” — that it is a dangi:;!* which 
can be eflectually averted only by 
the men of that party “ gaining a le- 
gitimate influence in the ])*>pular 
branch of the Legislature,” — that 
even, “ though they may feel tliat 
they do not exercise the influence 
wliich they are fairly entitled to ex- 
ercise, they may still attempt to 
•compensate that loss hy thcNCxercise 
of whatever is still left to them,” — 
and that, “ if they act like English- 
men, they may yet animate the 
country with a pervadiugspirit which 
will he mflicient to rescue it from 
the danger which is impending.” 

Trom this animating, inspiring, 
and glorieiiR strain of manly confi- 
dence, it is pitiful, indeed, to turn, 
but for a moment, to the puling and 
maukish complaints of the “ effects 
of and untbie infiiienc^^ 

tlie temporary alarm in weak minds, 
rausod by the revival of the cry of 
‘ >o Popery,* and the adiantagc 
gained hy and slan^ 

^A/ ,” wliich wc hear uttered, to pal- 
liate the shame and mortification of 
a defeat, fail ly asci ibable to no other 
cause than oni* — the character and 
eonduc’t of the defeated party— a 
defeat not produced hy misrepre- 
seni,Htion and slander,’* hut which is 
the just reward of a series of misre- 
presentations and slanders, perhaps 
UTiparalleled, regard being had to 
the rank and station of the offender 
— a defeat, not effected by “ intimi- 
dation and undue influence,*’ but 
which has luddy exposed the ineffi- 
cacy of those arts, even where they 
have been most lavishly and un- 
scrupulously resorted to, to secure, 
even for the space of a few short 
mouths, that ill-gotten ascendency, 
poorly purciiased at the price of 
conscience and reputation. Thus 
contemplated, the recent event, to 
which 1 am at present disposed only 
thus briefly to allude, exhibits, in- 
dc»ed, a great moral lesson, which 
may not be without some permanent 
advantage, little as morality seems 
to be regarded in the pursuit of 
7 )o//V/cA— '1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Mgtrodokus. 
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misery rhymes. 

( harun a son gn* pent floscr, 

M.tis jt n'rn vu\^x (ittim imposcr, 

I'a:- un ;.ni,is <!«■ luinaotos iwiroien 

Jo ruvvMilc iU^^ laiu ct mm d<.K luril.uics. 

I to corroct a groat error I the two.** I'iio current report, that 
was led into by too eagerly fulloiving her Cilt aeions Mjijesty, vvijoni 1 leav«’ti 
popular expectations, in a paper on bless, \y;js likely to present the g-ood 
Nursery Jlliyines in Maga of March King and ^Ids nhtioii with a royal 
la*»E. I certainly did mi-scoijiti ije one iiitanr, bo occupied iny thoughts, 
(d'thoseimcieiit nursery talcs, w hich,' that, '.i!.e nuv*»y an (MUhusi Ast, I di<l in 
though pigniii**, cast before them this in^ii,iaiice head prophecy to niy 
inighliest shadow's. Ilul it will hap- wishes. 1 ctuifess, ihii elore, that 
pen BomctiiiH's that “ the interpreter the ipiatrain 
IS the haidest to be understood of 

Fat a cake, pat a cake, l)akers man, 

Hake me a cake a-^ fast as j on can ; 
l*at it, and pric k it, and inaik it with T, 

And put it in the o\eii for Hilly and ic.e, 

has no relation whatever to such an just on the point of rc jc ctini' it ;is 
(Mciit, hut most uncjijestionribly is h.-ec* coin, disc ctwTed on < >ilio. It 
pioplu'tic of a good Tuvy Ixitt ot is no less <*\tiuoidinaiy llum tiue, 
.Ministers, to come out cd' ilieo^en lli.it this \My inisiake has h d to a 
for the beiudil of King and people, tui liier eiui idatioii ; for 1 hud lint 
Hut tliougli conipeiicd thus to hum- this lept rt i plainly spoken ol, 
hie m) self as a dec ijihei of thi*sc* and the dis.ipj nine ni nl a;l guod 
tiur.sery rnysteiies, [ am instanliy subjt cS c !eg!.ii ail} u.id pallo tiejilly 
elated again wiih the pride, and s.i- announi *-d. we ha\e llie lu- 

libfactton of an aiiii^uaiiau, who, inour, 

« 

llusb-a hy, b ihy, 

rpOUt)ie/'r. r ,y;, 

V hen the* wind l»lr»w s 

The cradJi' u ill loc K. 

rpoii the ** tiee lop,” is aptly ex- inc'diately are told to put no c cmfi- 
preftsive of royal elevation ; the wind deuce in ihi- rujnnm, for that this 
the rumour, that ceitainly did net ro>al io ineli would he biukinaway 
the cradle “ rocking; ” but we iin- liotn our hope, — thus, 

« When the, bougb breaks 
The cradle will full, 

JJoH'it Hill <vmt fluff 1/ tftfl rroiflc nu'f f iff. 

I showed fully in my last who the, bhe w ould w'ish, till at last the 
old women of these fables prcfigii- “ movement” takes place, and they 
red. There la one amusing one w hich are all ready not only to co “ Kiddy,” 
gives a kind of summary of the but the ** whole hog/* which no 
“ Gesta Graioruro/’ In winch the douht la the meaniiig, kid being here 
perplexity of the poor old woman substituted for the more unclean 
that could not make her kid go, is animal. This tale must be of great 
g'tv4»a to the life; how she calls on aiitiiiuity, for, though it is in aome 
stick, ftre, water, ox, rope, grease, sort meiiical, it is not in rhyme* 
rab and cat, none of which act as 
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There was an old woman sivept hn- houitdy and^ound a silver penny, 

And kIic went to market and bought her a kid; 

But when slie came to drive it home, kid would not go. 

SJic went a lillle t'arth(%aud met with a Htick, and said to it, 

Slick, Htick, beat kid, kid won't go, *tis u’most midnight, and tome I 
must go. 

SIic went a litile farther and met with fire; 

Fire, fire, liurn stick, stick won’t beat kid, kid won’t go, ’tis a’lnoat, &c. 
She went a lillle faitlier and met with water ; 

Water, water, tjiienth hie, fire w' on’ t burn stick, &c- 
She went a little faither and met with an ox ; 

Ox, ox, diiiik w'ater, water won’t quench fire,fiie won’t, &c. 

She went aiittle farther aiidViet with a butcher; 

Hutclier, butciier, kiB ox, ox won’t drink water, &c.^ 

She went a Utile furilier and iiief.wiili.a rope ; 

Rope, rope, hjiug htitcher, butcliei* won’t kill ox, &c. , 

She went a little laviher and met uiih some grease; 

(irease, grease, grease rojie, rope w'oii’t hang buicher, iS»c. 

She went a liule faiihcr and met wilii a rat; 

Rar, ral, eat grea'^e, grease won’-t grease rope, &c. 

She went a little laither and met with a cat; 

('at, cat, eat nit, rat won't cat grease, grease won’t, fee. 


Tlu'se sen'vil prefigurMlons are not 
\ciy iUHh-ult i<» make out. 'i’lu* !Vla- 
darn Retonn sweejurig hei house is as 
clear as day, and hi r finding thereby 
a silver |)enny.” 'i'Jm Mick e.vhi- 
I'ils the “ hholgcoii system,” so re- 
quisite* to the “ go ; ” and we know 
she went llnough fire and water to 
accompli.*'!! Ijcr eiids;utul Hri^lo! r.nd 
Js'ottiugliam well know the file 
came lust, and water Joo late to 
quench it. The (!X, p' rlui^is, may he 
.lohii hull ein.i-c!i!ai(‘d, and euir‘’at- 
cd to diink “ lioly water.” The 


butcher, head and cross bones can- 
not be mistaken — nor tiie rope to 
hang liiin, which tlie reforming 
\Vlijgs rcd'uscd to do ; and the grea- 
sing the I ope requires no comment, 
for" w*'. know^ wtdl what political 
giea'C is, and how rats eat it with 
g!«*ai a\idity. I5ut it is a I'ly puss, 
and, we feuspect, a puss in boots, 
pounces on the vat after all, and then 
iiegins the “ movement” party to 
cxliihit llieir pranks, and Reform is 
brought /lufur, , 


Tlie cat began to eat the rat— the rat began to eat the grease — the 
grease began to grease the ropo -the rope began to hang the 
butcher — ilie buUdier began to kill the ox — the ox began to drink 
llie water — the water began to quencli tlie fire — tlie fire began to 
burn the stick— the stick began to beat the kid— kid began to go 
— and as 'ivvns all iniifniglit, home they did go.” 


Midnight, indeed ! dark as Erebus — 
chaos come again— and lleforiii 
lirougbt to every rogue’s and 

every honest man’s door. But we 
must retrace our sleps, and see what 
is to be before tliis midiiiglit 
finale.” I have only first to ob- 
serve that 1 do not write chronolo- 
gically. We read of the beast with 
one only apparent horn, fed to inso- 
lence by those who gave him white 
bread, and then brown — roaxingly 
gingerbread, and then sent him out 


of towm— and cannot dodbt as to the 
signification. The I’nicorn is the 
Political I nidli ; and what is he fed 
to fight for, that is, to tear away 
from the good old lion defender y 
The ('rou n. But though thus pam- 
pered by the Grey administration, 
the sturdy lion of England was too 
much for the unicorn — the unions— 
and heat him “ all round about the 
town.” But the w hole matter is best 
expressed in the lines— 


The lion and the unicorn 
Fighting for the crow'n : 
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Tlin lion beat the unicorn 
All round about the town. 
Some gave them white bread, 
Some gave them brown, , 
Some gave them gingerbread. 
And" sent them out of town. 


It 18 not only the unicorn these 
pamperera finally send out of town, 
but the good old ioyal defender, auch 
a one as the poet speaks of — “ Lu- 
xuriaUiiie auinioMim pectus/* 

They drove loyalty itself out of 
Town : biU the noble animal has be- 
gun to lij|ve a sljrcvvd suspicion that 
he has been abused ; and liaviiig 
given the unicorn a clapperclawing, 
is on liis way back — and long may 
be defend the (Vown ! This speci- 
men of the nursery rliyines has 
been even considered important; 
and the Heralds* (’ollege iia\e em- 
blnzoTied liio figbt for the loyid 
arms; but some liera’dry ^uiinters 
have of late taken very great liber- 
ties, and made the lion tin* weakest, 
and crown and royal lunis falling 
from the “pressure*’ of the unicorn. 


— and here is an example — the en- 
velope to the engraving of the Na- 
tional Gallery. ^Flds is bad taste, 
and they should be made put the 
thing upright again at their own 
cost, a^d let them ghe the lion a 
good iuane,*though ht> fm/ has been, 
ate l^ord Grey feared, too much Vftr- 
tailiff by act of I'arliameiit; and they 
ought iibt to make him throw back 
bis bead ko, as if be wer<* tifraid of 
being taken by the beard. 1 do not 
dike these radical omens, and wish 
the designers whipped. 

The restless intei ference, the pet- 
ty mining out and turning iji ot the 
ro\al boU''(‘bold,4*ven to the Queen's 
cbauibeilnit), ami the wamliMing 
mountebahking of the (irey i:oom* 
adniinisliaiion, i** here \ cry inanifesl. 


Goosey, goosey gatulei 
Where shall 1 waiuku ? 
Up st?iirs, down stairs, 
In iny lady’s chamber. 


Then comes the indignation a- aoit of <;Aucailou— and Ids many 
gainst the old sidioolmasu r that lo'^ses and aileinpi** to siuml on 
wdiildn’t teai'li the cldldien tlodr cither one or holli legs and failing 
prayers, persisting in e\eiy other in all, make the poi tiau liJe. 


Old father long legs 

li >// Ut>f St’lf /iff, J'tlJ /t t , 

Trike him by ihe left leg, 
lake him by the light leg, 
'lake him by both Jegs, 
•And tluow him down stair** 


But here is a new education 
ayatern promised, and the authors of 
the two curiously, rfnd somewhat 
whimsicaliy, denoted by the very 
alphabet to be taught. For great A, it 
must mean Arthur, wdio will triurii])h 
over Brougham, who is, therefore. 


ibc b. Arllinr will lake care 
to put ilu* sly puss of a scluMd-mir- 
Iress, either Bopery, or Miss Mai - 
lineaii, ill the cupboatd, aiul shut 
her out fnun all pai tieijuition, wdieie 
she can’t see. 


Great A, little b, 

The cat’s in the cupboard. 
And she can’t aee. 


The Parliament rescinding their votes on the maU-!>ill — the eating their 
own words almost as soon as spoken, and the will be found in 

The malt that Jay in the house that Jack built;” 

** This is the rat that eat the mall.” 


and 
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1 will leave it to the reader to gather the petail. He will very easily 

discover " 

** The. man all tatter’d and torn, 

That iiiiy^ried the maiden all forlorn ; ’ 

B9 well as The priest all shaven and shorn.” 


The details in this Orphic are of 
ronKPCpjoiitiHl eviMits not yet come 
to pass— nor is it pleasant to pursue 
the train of thoii;<ht to which the 
particulars lead ; init I fear 1 see 
th)pery at the bottom of all ; and it 


is wdih an eye of suspicion the reader 
will picture in the following, “ I’Jie 
Scarlet Lady;” and it would ap- 
pear her confident approach to- 
wards our venerable Protestant 
University, is not omitted. 


Ride a coclT-borse.to liauhurtj cross, 

To see a liin? lady hpon a white hort^e; 
Rings fill lft*r lingers, and beils on her toes, 
She sliall ha\e*mu-‘ic wherever she goes. 


The fishennairs “ring” and the 
hells, leave little doubt as to lbe< 
identity ; and i c<»iifci>s 1 like ii(»t 
to say what inusic may accompany 
la r. 

All will confess that w’e live in 
momeiiious mm and that circuin- 
sltmces, apparently in^iLMli^icant in 
tliem«elv<*s, iia\e a most dir<* and 
prospective import. Lord .lohii 
lliissell is but the minute instru- 
ment in the hands ol' tlie enemy of 
Hnglantl, whii h lie may choose for its 
inanaiicabh'iiess to f'lab lier to the 
very beat t. lie is in these Oiphic 
inysteties so eleaily [minted out 
willt ti conlenipttions ridh nle, and 
his defeats so freniienily detailed. 
Unit 1 cannot hut lake com age 


therefrom, ami e.nteitain some Impe, 
from the txtreme lightness and 
])layfuln4'ss of the composiiions, 
that tin* discomfiture W'ill b« corn- 
[deie of l.oid John and all his co- 
[sarliuTs ill iniiiuity. The diflicul- 
ties ol the[jicsenl adininistraiion, if 
so inom*tr(>us a thing as that which 
goes fdi/ over JuarJ can be called an 
administrative body, are dwelt upon 
with keen satire. The King’s ihu e 
piinri[»al secretaries td state are 
handled with great c(mtem}>t ; the 
piogcny of th«‘ “ Mountain in La- 
Imur/* i*iind, discornlited, and not 
knowing where to find a bide to 
creep into, are tlius simpy, yet must 
bignificaniiy desuibed : — 


'I’hree blind mice, tbice Idiiul mice, 
.See how they lu#! 


In another curious apologue, they 
arc Healed as t]irci‘ children sli- 
ding on the ice,’' which \ve^ find 
breaks under them, 'fhe very time 
of ibe, yefir is noted, for it is all on 
a hummer’s day.” I'bus, oven im- 
pohsibiliiies aie collciied for illus- 
tration to show the maiiifest folly of 


iheir attcmjits; we have them, r.a it 
were, in tliis scientific inouute. 
hankery, construcling a bridge of 
artificial ice* to cioss ibe sloiigb of 
iU.-[M.nd. rbe three principal secre- 
taries aic certainly the three chil- 
dren — 


Three children Bliding on the ice. 

All on a suninier’h day. 

It so fell out they all fell in, 

TJie rest tlic^y ran away. 

They delight, it seems, in the rapid but not as the talc says, for they 
movement” that ice ^lone can give; trusted, if the ice should break, that 
but, in another sense, we may see they siiould still go on swimmingly ; 
them leaving their homes on a veTy but not they — they are drowned, 
slippery expedition, to get in, indeed. Thus, — 


Isow had these children been at home, 
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Or sliding cli dry ground, 

A thousandlpounds to one penny 
They had uot all been drowned. 

Who does not see in tlie “ thousand of course be^ng ihe fippointhu/Uomo, 
poun^v to one penny ” tlu* beL'S:ary- of Commons that have children 
box and penny colleriions fur Lord (three prim ipalSecretariesof State). 
Joiin Uuftsell, and the intiiiuiiioii and have no childriui ; fur not one of 
that the very ground wliiciu to “ pu- them ran show his face at Aomr, It 
i jty of eleetiun*’ mm, slutuid have plainly says, keep them safe at 
been dry, ivjia soiikiiig with bribery, home, for the moment you send 
ale, and citler, and all to no purpose ? them (ihrua.i^ tliey are no longer re- 
Tiio ridicule and irony of the con- turnabk* nor St^fe, however thnt 
elusion is admirable, — the parents they are t<kyou. 

* You parents that have chiltlron dear. 

And eke you that have iiomy 
II y<m will h ive them sate abroiu), 

J^ray, keep them safe at liome. 

«» 

Hut the particulars are whimsically correct in the folio wir»g- 

llere we go up, up, up, 

Jiere we go down, flown, down e, 

Heie we i:o bucKw:iHU and fouvauU, 

And all tiie world anuiiid e. 

'riiu?, ]\fr (^halles (»‘f'ant go* s ^ // ///^, rofind i*.” I rjunot (•(<iicel\f* four 
up to the pcer.itre ; Lord .luliii llos- imue pilhy lim s ; t!i<»y an* a lii^toj y 
sell gor‘s down, down in in epiioriu*, yt t in incident ami eli.t- 

Devon; Lord -ton */oe-> back- ractei cou^plete. 

wimIs and forward'^, lejeetfol ol all, In nnolher very mysterious efTu- 
aud yet ns “ Foreign Serretary ’* lie &ion, they me lenmul lliree cats, — 
i*) the one to go “all the woi Id a- 

Three cats sat by the. fireside, .* 

In a basket full (»f coal dust ; 

One cat said to the other, 

“ Sii pu, pi ll me'.l — (.I'leen Aiinf*’h dead ! *’ 

Is she 'r” said Ciiiinalkiii. “ llien I'l] reign (^ueen in her stead.” 

Then up, up, up, they llew^ip the cldiuuey. 

Fvents have not as yet developed mere conjecture* and I meddle not 
the mystery of these lines. What with it. 

alliance llie three secretin ies may One of the three principal secre- 
hereafier make with the small coal lari^s hauiig been disposed of— hy 
man ” will), it would appear, gives gf>ing up — we afterwards rend of 
them a seat in his cabinet, his basket but two of them, tlie foreign secre- 
lull of coal dust, lime will show; tary is aptly desigrmled tbe Man in 
the unintelligible woul**, as lliey are the M<»on, a sort of extra- parochial 
to express the bicroglyphics of the expre.-.sion. Ilia coming down loo 
parties, are involved in inextricable soon clearly shows his airlivsi rc- 
unintelligihility ; we ean, however, jection ; and his looking to any 
Jearn their import from pell-mell, place, so that he might hut get in, 
signifying great confusion. The is ludicrously imagined by his ask- 
death of Queen Anne ; and who is ing the “way to Norwich;” — no 
great Grimalkin to reign instead ; nvalter where — wlieiher known or 
and why they fly up the chimney, unknown, all the saim* tliing-^but 
must be left to another generation, he docs not #en know the way. 

I could eurmisc, but it would be 

The Man in the Moon 
(yairic down too soon 
To afek Uio way to Norwich. 



Then^ what folio wb most decidedly feat’* in the south of Devon^ for he 
points to Lord John and his *^de- is called Ihe Man of the South. 

The Man of the Soutb> 

Jle burnt his mouth 
By eating cold plum* porridge. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more de« ed into a Devonshire dumpling, he 
scriptive of his total discomliture. is said to have suffered intensely, 
lluwi^ver, <pjoad Hubscription to the and is still labouring in consequence 
beggar’s petition, he let ot/icrs “ burn under the ** tic douloureux.” 
their lingers ; ” he certainly burnt The absurdity of his attempt upon 
his inouiii; for, being obliged to eat impracticable places, his blindness. 
Ills own words, so often served up and reiterated rashness, are here 
n>l(l to him, and nut being allowed portrayed ! 
to bolt the mass kneadcd|iijd mou^i* 

There was a l^an of Thessaly, 

And he ^as wondrous wise. 

1 must, ill the lirst place, notice, such matters.* I would not be so 
that the man of Thessaly is another Jtiold as to say it alludes to any 
expreshiou for a mountebank, aeon- treasury incantations, though he is 
jurer, a trirkster, Thessaly being fa- termed wondrous wise. But to 
uious for acts of incantation and proceed— 

He jump’d into a quick-set hedge. 

And scratch’d out both his eyes. 

This done, the quick-set hedge, Devon, he, knowing his lacerated 
so pi<*t(jres([uely and so truly repre- condition, repeats his folly — 
seniing the deep-hedged south of 

And when he saw his eyes were out, 

With all his might and main 
lie jump’d into a quick-set hedge. 

To scratch them in again. 

Old Scratch, however, ^oes not he is discovered under another title, 
seem to have been liis fihjiid on innocently looking for his lost sheep, 
the occasion, for it does not appear determined to get a flock by hooie 
that he succeeded. or by crook,” as the saying is. 

Having fairly lost his constituents, 

Little Bo-peep has lost his sheep. 

And can’t tell where to Bud them; 

But let ’em alone, they'll soon corac home, 

And bring their tails behind them. 

Little Bo-peep fell fflst asleep, • 

And dream’d he heard them bleating, 

But when he awoke, he found it a joke. 

For still they all were fleeting. 

Then up he took his little crook, * 

Determined for to find them ; 

He found ’em indeed, but it made bis heart bleed. 

For they’d left their tails behind theml 

^ Little Bo .peep Is very characteris- they have no tails, so small a cofi- 
tic of the bo-peep Reform bill Btituency for one who declared be 
trickster, and we here have the im- never would have but a large one, 
portanee of the tails noticed. His is enough to make his heart bleed, 
dreaming of success, an4 finding it But it seems bis own former con- 
a joke, is capital. Sheep, too, admi- stituents chose to bring tbeir tails 
rably prefigure those who are rZ/ttru, behind them, not liking the Rusaeii 
some borough constituency, or equi- system of going tail-foremost, 
valent to one ; and finding such, that All know that Devonshire is fa* 
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1J10U8 for cows ; and tliat ^^ordJohn took, and tkU we see distinctly 
was tauntingly told to gd to Tavis- foretold in the following. 

Uussellty, bussoUy, Hop o* my Thumb 
Scrambled up on tlie wall, but he couldn’t down come— 
ty. He call’d on the chicken, he called to the hen. 

He call'd to the house-dog, and big boy Ben ; 

But the red red cow she happen'd to stray. 

And took his two legs for tw'o tulTets of hay ; 

So into his waistband she hitch’d her horn. 

And tossM him into his father's corn. 

I will not stop to particularize the to every one, but proceed to show 
designated hen-chickens, house-dog, the < oiisequences of this ** climbing 
and big boy Ben, they are obvious ambitioif” and fall. 

Humpty Dumpty ou wAlI, , ^ 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 

Not «// the' Kitni's mnnep^ m/r ttlf the' Knirfs tinny 
Could^iut Humpty Dumpty up again. 

All the King’s money, and all tl: ‘ To those who may be disposed to 
King's men, really shows a very “ go the whole hog," it may not hv 
frightful degree of bribery and cur- unpleasant to learn that a Kuflicient 
ruptiou ; and when we add to this choice among tbe political swine 
the wliole contents of the beggary left them — all ei]ually elTectiv o — ior 
box, we cannot suflicienlly a<liiiire there is 
the “ purity" of the South Devon 
electors. 

A long-tail’d pig, or a Bhort-tail’d pig, 

Or a |ng without e’er a tail, 

A HOW- pig, or a boar- pig. 

Or a pig with a curling tail. 

The so^-pig being the old lady of Nor most the reader be surprised to 
Babylon, O’Corjnell is witlioiit dotjbt find in it a play upon words )»«doie 
the pig with the curling tail, and we he reacii the Hense. 'I'his t^liows the 
fear to rejKCsent ihf' world's ingriiit- anii<ju:ly, l(;r, as .Kschylus tells us, 
# tude in inentiuniug the heliet that very ancient prophecies deal largely 
the pig without any tail at all is poor and gravely iti puns, and he biiitgs 
Earl Grey. as a prool the name of Helen the 

1 will conclude this paper with destroyer of Troy ( in some passage 
one more extract from tliese pigmy I will not stop to reter to, it listing 
prophetic rhymes, in wliiclt the utter that the reader not already ncipiaini- 
recklessncsH, arts, and wickednesses ed with it will take my word lor it 
of the Whig faction, is pul in such a as given by a prospective fatality, 
light as will ensure abhorrence. But to the matter. 

Some say the devil's dead, 

And buried in cold baihour; 

Some say he’s alive again. 

And prentice to a barber. 

Here, by a metonymy common arts and mischief to the Whigs that 
to ancient productions, the maker is he Is willing to serve an apprentice- 
put for the thing made— the thing ship under them. We haie nil of 
made by sound substiiuted for an- us, however, only to hope that the 
other thiog. Here a political party — apprentic.ehhip is not lor more than 
barber for wig, wig for Whig. It is se\en yt^ars, and that the period of 
awful to think that, wicked as this the expiration of tbe indenture will 
nameleas '^gentleman in black" is shortly arrive, 
said to be« that he is so inferior in 
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Fortujn Biografhp. 

FOREIGN MILITARY BIOGRAPHY. 

There is a groat deal pf beauliful biography ficattered through the volii- 
niinous old chroniclea of France, Spain, and Italy, but it is surprlaiii^how 
little of it has been extracted and reduced to a popular form. Of Gonsalto, 
the great captain of Spain — of the Conatable uourbon, Sforza, Gaston do 
Foix, ])u Guesclin, and many others, we know little more than their names, 
and some of their detached prominent feats. Even of the sieges of the 
Marshals Saxe, Tureiiue, and Conde, we have no separate agreeable narra- 
tives. And yet nothing seems to us so calculated to form delightful and in- 
structive reading as little biographical sketches of'BucIi men as these. Al- 
most all the worthiosof the tifne we allude to being military, only gives an 
additional charm to the siR»ject;d«r however little the gcpieral reader may 
he supposed to sympathize with tWt. p/i)itic 4 il views and intrigues of states- 
men ol past ages, or in tfie poleini.'ral discussions of divines, or in the dis- 
coveries and theories of philosophers, which all make a greater demand^ 
upon thought than it is always pleasant to accord, the “ moving accidents^ 
ol flood and field” have an attraction for every one. *War is heroic poetry 
put into action ; and great warriors, acid their exploits, hold the same place 
in our imaginations as the themes of great poets. We therefore think we 
shall give pleasure to our readers, hy presenting them with the following 
brief sketch of the life of Alexander Farnese. " He was undoubtedly the 
greatest captain whom Spain, in her palmiest days (the reigns of Charles V. 
and Philip 11.), sent forth to conquer; and his campaigns in the Low Coun- 
tries and France have at the same time a romantic and scientific interest, 
'i'he impulses of chivalry had not then ceased to be felt, and military tactics 
had made nevertheless considerable progress. In its purer days, chivalry, 
perhaps, shows itself too Quixotic to excite much of our sympathy; but 
wheu we behold it running parallel with science, chastened and checked 
by its severer coiiipaniou, and brought within the rules of reason, the com- 
bined display of both is very inspiring. In the following sketch, we have 
touched only on such historic details as could not be omitted without ren- 
dering our subject unintelligible; and, notwithstanding the brevity of our 
notice, we have endeavouit^l to render it complete, and have omitted no- 
thing likely to be at all interesting. 


SKETCH 01' TUB LIFE OF ALEXANDER FARNESE. 

Alexander Farnese came into the tween the provinces, the dismissal 
Netiierlands, the tlieairc of all his of foreign troops, and a certain de- 
military renown, in the year 1578. gree of toleration and protection for 
It is necessary to meutiun, that Uon the Protestants. Don John readily 
John of Austria, his uncle, w'as at subscribed th% edict; but, finding 
that period governor from the court himself reduced to a state of painful 
of Spain, and tliat the ** PaciBcation insigniBcance, he sought to possess 
of Gtient*' had just then been con- himself of real authority by seizing 
eluded by the patriots. This cele- by stratagem on the citadel of Na- 
brated instrument, of which the mur. This provoked the renewal 
Prince of Orange was the chief au- of hostilities, and it was then that 
tbor, promised a respite from the de- Alexander Farnese was sent Into the 
solating effects of civil war and reli- Netherlands with an Italian force to 
giouH perst^cutioo, which had afflict- support his uncle. He bad before 
cd the country duiing the three pre- greatly dislinguisbed himself under 
vlous administrations. To make this him at the famous battle of Lepanto, 
the more secure, another instrument, and now came in the hope of gather- 
called the Perpetual Edict,” had ing fresh laurels under a captain 
been prepared for the acceptance of whom that action had rendered so 
the new governor, before the States celebrated. 

would Bi^nowledge his authority. Alexander Farnese was the third 
Both these instruments contained the Duke of Parma and Placenthu He 
same provisions; an idiiaiiee be- brought wi^ hihi hslo the world the 
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somewhat sinUter lustri of being large bodiesy interposed between 
efratidsoD to the two cliier potentates them and the enemy. The Prince 


of* Europe— Pope Paul III. and the 
Kinperor Ciiarles V. He discovered, 
ev<r in his boyish years, a decided 
turn i'or a soldier's life ; besides, the 
spirit of the age being purely mili- 
tary, he was surrounded in his child- 
hood by martial sounds and specta- 
cles. He was born,** says Strada, 
** amid the alarums of war. He heard 
tite sound of the trumpet before the 
son^s of his nurse, and the gleam 
and ilhshinu: of arms was the first 
light that broke upon bis eyes.** Ho- 
was married in his tenth year, with 
much pomp and circumstance, to 
the Princess of Portugal. Hut to us 
lie is chiefly reniaiRahle as illustra- 
ting the war-game of his times, and 
forming the most prominent connect- 
ing link between the ancient and 
modern school of warfare. Before 
him — if the campaigns of Gonsalvo, 
the groat captain of .’^pain, will nut 
form an exception — war, compared 
with its later improvements, was 
only budding into science, 'fiie cam- 
paigns during tJie late reigns in Italy 
and Flandei H, and the contemporary 
struggles in France between the 
(\»urtand the Calvinists, exhibit mi- 
litary tactics in a very rude state; 
hut in reading ot the deeds of the 
Prince of Parma, vve hcein to be car- 
ried more than a century in advance, 
nimohi into our own times. \Ve lie- 
liohi once more a great general, not 
an adventurous soldier, at the head 
of an aiiij}'; and the high <|iia{iflca- 
lioiis of a modern comniander, which 
lie every where displayed, are tf»e 
more reinaikable, as he was fully 
alive to tlie impulses of the rhivalric 
spirit which lun sci counter to their 
developeiiient. 

In the \ery flrst action in which he 
was engaged, after his arrival in the 
Nethet lands, he ^ave promise of his 
future renown. This w'as at the 
battle of Gemhloiies, where the royal 
army gained a decided victory over 
the superior forces of the States. The 
latter were passing through a narrow 
defile, so rugged and rocky, as to 
prevent their preserving any order. 
They believed themselves, ho weaver, 
secure from an attack, from the 
diftiriilfy of traversing Urn pass to 
reach its outlet; and Iroin the pro- 
tection which a steep bank, inter- 
sected with small streams of rushing 
water, appareutJy impassable for 


of Parma, however, without consult- 
ing Don John, resolved to undertake 
this perilous passage, and fall upon 
them at the outlet, with merely a 
few troops of cavalry. He trusted 
for success to the disorder of the 
enemy, and to two simultaneous 
charges which should take place at 
the same time with his, the one in 
dank, and the other in rear, which 
weri^ practicable higher up llie defile. 
Taking a lance from his hijuire, mid 
/tnouuting'a fresh horse, he sent this 
I message'^ previously to Don John, 
‘‘ Te'il your general,** said he to his 
stpjire, “ that Alexander, recolJe< t- 
ing the ancient Uumaii, has thrown 
himself down a precipice to gain 
this day a great and inemoralde 
victory.** Complete success crowned 
his daiing adventure. As soon as 
the tmeniy appeared, they found 
themselves suddenly attacked in 
front, in flank, and in icar ; and 
before they coulil face lliih triple 
shock, confusion and panic had 
spread through their lanks, and 
completed the victory. The I*iince 
of Parma thus justified the boasting 
banner Don Joiru had hoisted on tlui 
occasion, which had the sign of the 
cross, with this inscription,** I’nder 
this Hjgn I have, coinjiu*red the 
iriiidels — under this sign i w ill con- 
<pier the heretics.*’ According to 
htrada, the royalists only lost twelve 
men in this action, whilst the incre- 
dible number of hi.\ thousand of the 
enemy remained on the field of battle, 
and all their artillery and baggage 
fell into the hands of the virloi'j. 
Alexander Fariiese followed up tliis 
victory by taking the towns of 
Siechen, Diest, Pfiilipville, and Lim- 
bourg, which already raised his 
reputation very high. 

Shortly after, Don John of Austria, 
the youthful coritjueror of the'l urks, 
the hero of Lepaiito, die*l. The Low 
Countries had been a land very fatal 
to his glory. He brought Into it the 
highest reputation in Europe, and 
found tliere nothing but disappoint- 
ment, failure, and chagrin. The only 
gleams of success which attended Lis 
administration were owing to the 
Prince of f^arnia, whom he left his suc- 
cessor, and in a very critical position. 
Two armies, one from (jermanjr, un- 
der the Palatine John Oasimir, and 
another froni prance^ under tho 
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Duke of Alen^on, had arrived to the dismay, &mong the assailants ; and 
Biiccotir of the States. The prince, the contiilued jaculation of stones 
unable to keep the field against this and other rnis^ilea from the same 
force, had shut himself u(i»iii a forti- quarter, caused terrible annoyance, ' 
lied camp, under the walls of Namur, and often did fatal execution. ,jb>u- 
Hut the divisions and disunion ring a moment of intensest coAllict, 
which prevailed among the confede- a barrel of gunpowd(;r near tlie spot 
rated chiefs, secured liiin from an blew up. The stunning explosion 
attack; and their armies in a short suspended the struggle for a few 
time disbanding for want of pay, or seconds, and this pause seemed to 
from the expiration of their period have new-strung the energy and 
of service, he found himself free rage of the combatants. A promis- 
Birain to BMsiirne the eft'ensive. * The cuous fight was maintained for a 
arduous and important ^iege bf long time with growing fury.* It be- 
Maestrich, was the entemrise witSf came thickened and more cotifused 
which lie resolved to commence his by the number of uuremoved corpses, 
care/T. * * which formed stepping stones to 

It does not suit the limits of this mount the breach lor the assailants, ^ 
sk*'tcli, to record his pievious sue- and ihefieldofcflmbatfoi the assailed. 
(MKses, or to give a detailed account Theconnictstill raged and fluctuated, 
of this memorable siege. It was with an obstinacy unabated, and the 
lertile in all those, accidents and issue seemed doubtful, when the 
adventures whicli vary the features Prince of Parma sent a report to 
ol all tiperatioiis tjf the kind; but each stortning party, that the other 
their iiarruiioii would be as unin- was already victorioiiK. Thi.s had 
tert*slirig now, as it was full of stir- the eflect he desired. It gave a 
liii^r excitement at the time. One fresh impulse to the exhausted 
only encounter seems to claim a strength of his soldiers, and by the 
]nii"iicular relation. It was wdien aid of the constant reinforcements 
two breaches were ready for an he poured in, they at last reached 
assaitir. Ttie Prince of Parma had the top of the breaches. But here, 
resolved to storm them both at the instead of victory, they found only 
siimo time, and chose the storming badliiig disappointment. Strong in- 
parties from the various nations of terior works and trenches hiudertMi 
wliich the r<iyal army wascftjnposed. their farther progress, and a moiti- 
'fheir courage wuis thus heightened fying retreat to the camp, with a 
by emulation, and the intrepidity heavy loss of men, w^as all the re* 
wiiii which they advanced right in suit of this day's must fearful con- 
front of the enemy’s cannon, which leiition. 

swept through and made gaps in Maestrich at last fell, after eight 
their ranks every second ; the fury months desperate resistance, by a 
of their attack, and the equal fury combined sui prise and assault. But 
with which it was met and repelled, '* what boots the oft repeated tale of 
has in it, as related by StradUfSOtpe- strife?'’ Its fall was followed by 
thing incredible. As soon as they important resftlis. The Walloons 
came, into close conflict, both sides (the most warlike people of the pio- 
lluiig down their fire-arms, and con- vinces, devoted (/stbolics), who hud 
tended hand to hand with their been long cold towards and lately 
swords and pikes. la a few minutes disgusted with*the popular cau^e, 
the ruins of the walls were strew'ed were decided by it to a recoucilia* 
with dead. Clouds of dust enveloped tion with the King's party. The iu- 
the i^onibatanta, and it was only by sinuatiug manners and address, and 
the clatter of tlieir arms, and the frank and gallant bearing of the 
confused sound of mingling groans Prince of Parma, bad much share in 
and shouts, wuth sudden and indis- inducing them to this. They only 
tinct glimpses, as suddenly obscured stipulated that all foreign troops 
and shifting, tliat those not immedi- should be dismissed from his service 
ately engaged could get notice of —-a point which was yielded with 
the fray that was going on. Occa- mucdi reluctance. Besides this ad- 
slonally this dun mass of combatants vantage, which was equivalent to 
was illundnated by the artificial fires, many victories, the Prince of Parma 
which the women from the battle- seduced, or cajoled by his arts, 
ments hurled, to tkelr momentary many towns to return to their obe« 
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dience to the King^ Mean time the 
patriotic partf was torn ^ by divi* 
eions and polemic passtona which 
bailled and thwarted all its energies. 
It rfl'^^mbled, indeed, that part of the 
image* of Nebuchadnezzar which 
was composed of clay and iron, 
which cannot cleare and adliere to- 
gether; and nothing but the cement 
which the prudence, enorey, wis- 
dom, and patriotism of the Prince of 
Orange compounded, prevented it 
from Tailing asunder and being bro- 
ken to pceces. (,)n the present oc- 
casion, ^.however, Philip played into 
his hands. The bigotry of that 
cruel tyrant had got the mastery 
" over his guile. He spoke out too 
plainly at the conference then hold- 
ing at Cologne, and made it appear* 
that nothing would satisfy him hut 
the total extirpation of heresy, and 
the c<»mpleteRt establishment of des- 
potism. This prepared the minds of 
the patriots for a bold measure, 
which was the fore, runner and basis 
of one still holder, viz. ** The decla- 
ration of the Independence of the 
United Provinces.*' The first htep 
towards this great act was the 
“ Union of Utrecht,** which the 
Prince of Orange now opposed to 
the successes of Alexander Kariiese. 
It was equivalent to them certainly 
in immediate effect, and gained for 
its author a much more sterling, l>e- 
cause a purer kind of glory. ' Mu- 
tual weakness now caused the war to 
languisii on both sides. The States, 
having so many towns to garrison, 
had no efficient force to keep In the 
field, and the Prince of Parma, since 
the dismissal of bis foreign troops, 
could undertake not Inner of mo- 
ment. The two chiefs were there- 
fore busily employed in spinning 
webs of intrigue and neg<iiiation 
over the face of the whole land : 
Famese, in corruptihg the governors 
and garrisons of every town where 
his agents could get admission, and 
the Prince of Orange in bringing to 
eonctusioD the treaty which trans- 
ferred the aoveretgnty of the Nether- 
landfl to the bead of the Duke of 
Anjou. This latter measure, when 
completed, produced not the liappy 
results it pramhed. The Duke 
of Anjou, impetuous and enter- 
prising, as be was false, fickle, and 
weak, attempted to surprise Ant- 
some other towns, that be 
might reader his power iadepead- 


ent^ This piece of bgse treachery 
having disgracefully failed, brought 
himseif and his French soldiers into 
thorough iodium and contempt. 
Hence new troubles new divisions, 
and distractions. Mean time tiie 
Prince of Parma liad brougiit tlie 
Walloons to petition for a return of 
bis foreign troops, and, \vith a force 
of (>4,0(M> foot and 40f)0 horse, again 
commenced a most active wartnre. 
Nothing could exceed the rajudity 
of his HU chesses! After a first check 
he * met with from the renowned 
Marshal Bybn, who had only a hand- 
ful of men, the career ol his con- 
quests* went on without stop or de- 
lay. Town after town fell before, 
bim. Stenwick, Nienoven, I..evres, 
Goesbeck, liliidora, Diest, Westerloo, 
Ghent. Briijres, Toiirnay, Nieuport, 
Dunkirk, Ipres, Otidenarde. and 
shortly after \‘illevf»rdeii. Dender- 
monde, and Bruxelles, were redti- 
ced, some after a long siege, some by 
treachery, and some by Kurpri»<e, or 
the fear of famine, to arknowledcre 
the authority of the King. I’odeepen 
the emplm^is of their losses, and 
lieighteij the alarm of the Slates into 
coristeniatton, a blow was nowstnick 
by the hand of an assassin which 
W'as severer and more irreparable 
than all ihcir other calainiiies : This 
was tho'^deatii of the Prince of 
Oraiicre. He wan assassinated, at the 
pulilic insiit^^aiion of Philip, on the 
eve of his inauguration to the so- 
veieitjnty, vacant by the death of 
the Duke of Anjou. The circum- 
stances of tins trairedy are too well 
known to be repeated ; but the name 
of Orange is t(»o classic in the annals 
of liberty to be dismissed without 
regret so abruptly. 

I’he course of his successes had 
now' brought tliePiince of Parma to 
the. greatest of his undertakings-— 
the sietre of Antwerp. The success 
of hiw enterprise depended altogf*- 
ther upon depriving the besieged of 
the resources of the Scheldt. To do 
this, it was necessary, in spite of its 
great depth, breadth,* and rapidity, to 
build a bridge tipon its lieaving wa- 
ters. It would he as tedious to re- 
cord, as it was gb^rious to overcome, 
all the difficulties which occurred 
before every thing was ready to 
commence this huge construction. 
First the city was strictly blockaded, 
and two forts erected on each bank 
of the liver to protect the workmen 
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at their labours. Then immense 
8takeS| which formed what was call- 
ed the estocades, were driven by 
force of engines into the ^ed of the 
river, cemented together by masses 
of stones and earth, and descending 
on the one side to the depth of two 
liiitidred feet, and on the other of 
nine hundred. On thes«s were built 
two piers, ])rojecting so far into the 
stream, as to contract its channel 
lo the one half of its original width* 
'i'hese were armed with rows of long 
pikes tipped with iron, wlifhh darted 
out ab(»ve tlie suiface oi* the wate»', 
rendering the passage sliirnarrower, 
and the navigation extremel}* dan- 
gerous, Ihiiapets were besidcis rais- 
ed on the piers planted with cannon; 
and two tons, liuiltin the middle of 
ihe stream, ai the extreme ends of 
the eHt4i(‘]uleH, were rea<ly to open 
their fires upon all hostile vessels. 
'I’o compleie the whole, the strait 
b(*l\vei*ii tin* two piers w'as filled up 
with a (‘<Misi<)erable nuiiibtT of dis- 
iuaste<l ships, fastened together hy 
chain- hooks and anchors, and this 
prodigious structure, thus comple- 
ted, stood t4»gether in immovable 
firmness, undamaged by the win4ls, 
flo4>d.s, ami ice of ib<» W'h4ile winter. 

'('he Antwerpers, who had at first 
regarded the idea of the bri4lge with 
derision, behebl its progrei!^ towards 
C4iinpletioa wdih terror, 'i hey re- 
siu ted t4i an expedient for its des- 
truction, as extraordinary and as 
striking to the imagination as was 
the Htupendous barrier itself. This 
was the construction c»f fire-ships, 
or infernal machines as they were 
called, of wdiich (liambtdli, an Italian 
emriiieer, was tbi? inventor. Theee 
ships, of which three were built, had 
each a mine or chamber, stored with 
gunpowder, bullets, cannon ball, 
rugged stones, and other weighty 
materials and hard substances, for- 
cibly compressed together, to be ig. 
nited by a slow train whlcli should 
catch only at the proper moment. 
As the royal army had merely heard 
uncertain reports of this Inveutlou, 
they could make no preparation to 
avert the danger. Their dismay and 
astomshment were consequently the 
greater when they beheld one night, 
the whole surface of the stream 
burst suddenly into light, and pre- 
sent thew appearance of a sheet of 
vivid flame, whilst three enormous 
ships were hurrying through this 


extraordinary splendour, and by fa- 
vour of tie wind and tide driving 
directly upon the centre of the 
bridge. Bilultitudes drawn by cu- 
riosity, crowded on the piers to^it- 
ness the dazzling spectacle. Though 
the night was pitchy dark, every ob- 
ject was more distinctly seen than at 
n4»on-day. The city, the forts, the 
fleet and bridge appeared to be in- 
vested with a supernatural light. 
The country all around was lit up 
with a fuiry-like brilliancy, and the 
flags and banners with theirjnscrip- 
lions, and the arms and distinctive 
ba()g4‘s of the soldiers were brightly 
visible in the intense radiance which 
filled the whole atmosphere. Pre- « 
sently one of the ships exploded be- 
fore it reached its destined mark, 
with a dreadful noise. Some Spanish 
BoldieiH, with incredible boldness, 
leaped into the others, and endea- 
voured to extinguish tbeir trains; 
and the Prince ot Orange bad hardly 
been hurried from the bridge, where 
he was intently watching their suc- 
cess, when the two machines, burst- 
ing through it with a ruinous crash, 
and exp)4»ding at the same time, 
•4bhattered it to atoms, and men, can- 
114)11, and the huge machinery upon 
it, were in an instant dispersed in the 
air — eight hundred perished by this 
explosion. The Prince of Parma 
was struck to the earth by a beam, 
where he lay fur a long time inseif- 
sible. Many others were frightfully 
disfigured and maimed by the ghastly 
wouiids inflicted by the missiles with 
which the machine was stored. The 
river, forced from its bed, rushed into 
the adjacent forts, and swept away 
many individuals of their garrisons, 
anil the grouiai all around shook as 
wdth ?.Q earthquake. 

The damage of the bridge was 
soon repaired by the diligence and 
zeal with which the prince of Parma 
knew how to inspire, his army; and 
to prevent the like disaster in future, 
the ships between the piers were 
made removable, so as to afiford a 
free passage to Uie flre-ships should 
they be sent on a second errand of 
destruction. The ^sieged now 
sought to inundate an immense plain 
which stretched up to the walls of 
Antwerp, by whidi to ren^or the 
navigation free despite tbe blocking 
up of the river. This plgip was tra- 
versed by a dike* and afong this dike, 
the Prince Parma ba4 ouilt 
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ral forts. To take tlicnu and bo 
thiiR able to let loose the u'Bter over 
the plain, became at present the sole 
hope of the Antvrerpers, and on its 
frust4l9tiou depended the success of 
all the labours of Farnese. Several 
of the most furious encounters of 
the \^ar took place on this important 
spot. The Prince of Parma, who 
seemed to delight in the exposure of 
his person when prudence permitted 
it, fought on one of these occasions 
at the head of his men, sword in 
hand, like a common soldier, ami to 
this personal example he owed \ic- 
tpry. His men had before given 
way, and the besieged considered 
'themselves as conquerors, when 
Alexander appeared oh foot with his 
naked sword in his hand, and rush- 
ing forward at the head of his men, 
he renewed the combat, and beat 
back the enemy on every point, who 
at last lied to their ships. They left 
3000 dead upon the dike, or at its 
base, and the Spaniards lost HH> 
men. (Strada's account of iiuiidiers 
we look upon to be always suspi- 
cious.) Antwerp immediately after- 
wards surrendered, and was granted 
the most favourable conditions. 

Shortly after the surrender of Ant- 
werp, Alexander Farnese exchan- 
ged the title of Prince for the superior 
one of Duke of Parma, to which he 
had succeeded by tbe death of his 
mother. Wo must pass over his 
remaining successes in the Low 
Countries. Though marked with 
his usual energy and rapidity, they 
are too much involved in political 
matters to be rendered intclh^ible 
in this brief space, and besides offer 
noibintr of suHicient interest to de- 
tain the reader from bi^ two famous 
expeditions into France. He was 
summoned thither by Philip 11. to 
oppose the Huguenots, who held 
Paris closely invested and on the 
point of surrendering. He had now 
to meet a rival worthy of his fame, 
Henry IV. of Navarre. Henry had 
just before raised his military re- 
iiown to the highest point by the 
victories of Argues and Ivry, and 
all Europe was attentive to the 
exciting spectacle of a contest be- 
tween the two greatest captains of 
the age. The hostile armies met at 
Chelles, about four leagues distant 
from Paris. An action seemed in- 
evitable. The high- road to Paris 
was occupied by tne French army. 


and ithere was no other road except 
on the other side of the Marne, 
wdiich was ^defended by the strong 
fortress of A^agny. Henry, believing 
it utterly impossible that the eiiemy 
should quit his camp, where he lay 
strongly intrenched, cross the river 
and take Lngny in presence of a 
superior force, counted upon a 
battle as unavoidable and certain. 
But Farnese had resolved to evade 
that risk, which might expose him 
to a disastrous 'retreat. After re- 
maining r<>r some days inactive, and 
coniinuniciitlng his intention to no 
one, he gave out that he designed 
to give battle. His van, composed 
of ca\alry, immediately oc(*iipied, in 
dense squadrons, a bill wliich sepa- 
rated tlie tw«> armies. I'lie duke, 
having ordered the Mai({uis de 
Reut, who coinrnno<ie<l it, t(» main- 
tain his ground, but on no provoca- 
tion to descend tbe bill, galloped 
back lotlie Duke de Mayonne, who 
was ndvauciiiLT with the uiuin body — 
“ My dear duke,** said he, shaking 
him by the hand, we shall soon be 
at Paris, but tor this purpose it is 
necessary to turn back and tlirect 
our inarch to another quarter.” 
This movement was perfectly con- 
cealed by tbe cavalry whicb covered 
the hill. Henry, full of joy anil 
alacrity, drew up his army in ad- 
mirable order, and expected every 
minute an engagement, but he was 
resolved to wait till the enemy 
should descend the hill, that he 
might engage them on more equal 
terms. Duiing thi.s anxious iutei- 
val, the Pfiuce of Pnrnia had ex- 
peditiously inaichf'd his iiinin body 
tow'ards the Marne, taken up his 
encampment directly ojiposite Lag- 
ny, strongly fortilied it, and planted 
his batteries over against the town. 
The cavalry in the mean time con- 
tinued to amuse Henry till towards 
nighUall, when they began to hie 
towards the river. It was not till 
the morning that he discovered the 
meaning of the maiueuvre that had 
been ao skilfully executed, lie then, 
to borrow a term from a game 
which never more strikingly illus- 
trated the art of war than in the 
present instance, found himself 
completely checkmated. lie could 
not make a single move. Should lie 
attempt to relieve Lagiiy, ha left tlie 
direct road to Paris open. Should 
be attack Farnese iu his intrench- 
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iiientH, he wan exposed, fronl the baggagej thrown reinforcementa into 
advantageouH ponttion of the euemf, the bcaiiged town, and cleared the 
to almoKt certain defejit. He was river of several Dutch Hhips of war, 
condemned to the bltUr mortihea- by planting batteries along the shore, 
tion of watching in inactivity the and making their anchorage v«o hot 
operations of his adversary, and see- for them. But althoijsh all these 
iiig them crowned with success, operations were carried on within 
The river was crossed, and Lagny the observation of the Fieiich army, 
taken by assault under his iinnie- they were conducted with so much 
diate observation, and he migbt see expedition and secrecy, that the ene- 
from his camp the Spanish army iny’s design was not discovered till 
marching triumphaiitl^v upon Paris, his camp was found void, and his 
whilst he coinmaiTded men, arms were glittering, like a vision in 

burning for action, but sjielbbbund Henry'K*ey€>b, oiiilie oppet^ite banks 
by the magic of supeiiAy skill. of the Seine. To enjoy hii^ triumph 

This was the hi illiant achieve- more poignantly, Farnese sent on the 
merit of the life of the Duke* of IVr- same day a good natured, but mock- 
ma, if the closing action of bis gl<»- ing messag#* to Henry, to know if h^ 
rious career does not even surpass was content (Idth bis last mameuvre. 
it in boldness and adroitness. Being The career of this great man now 
sent to the relief of Rouen, which drew towards its close. He died at 
was also besieged by Henry, be had Anas of the effects of the w*ound he 
advanced into the peninsula of (-aiix, had received at (^audebec, hi the 
to take the fortress of I’audebcc; but forty* set enih year of his age, and the 
lie lijul n<*alected, by an immense iourteemh of bis government of the 
oiersight, u iru li had vvellnigh strip- Ketherlands. It was suspected that 
ped him of all his laurels, and fixed he was poisoned by the orders of 
upon his fame an indelible disgrace, Philip, but tliei’e appears to have 
to secure the entrance -Ireliind him. been no other ground for the suspi- 
Henry, deliglited at tiie prospect of cion than the black character of that 
outgeneraling his great rival in his throne inquisitor, from whom every 
turn, promptly seized upon all the crime might seem to emanate as 
passes. Farnese then found himself from its natural source. If that 
completely hemmed roiiiid, and shut crowned assassin did not, however, 
in by the risers Seine nfiil Kii, and cut short his mortal cour.se, he at 
the French army. He himself had least sullied his inimortul fume. It 
been woundi^d at the siege of C’au- is impossible to look with entire 
debcc, and was sufferiiig from a complacency upon the most potent 
fever, and famine began to be se- and active instrument of such a ty- 
verely felt in his camp. There ap- rant in his most iniquitous designs, 
peared no means of escape, and But if posterity can forgive him this 
Henry tvaited uiih impatient cunti- fault, or raiiier misfoi tune, and par- 
dence for the triuiiiphaut nionient don his arbitrary principles, In con- 
when the whole Spanish force w^ruld sideration that he was the. grandson 
be obliged to lay down their arms at of a pope anfl an emperor, liis moral 
his feet. How great, then, must have character will bid fair for as lasting 
been his astrmUhnient and inortifica- an adiiilration as his military genius, 
tion udien, one morning, after he had His temper was gentle and humane, 
been amused the preceding day with bis manner frdbk and courteous, his 
a smart skirmish of cavalry, the fidelity to his word inviolable. He 
seeming prelude to a general attack, maintained his engagments to the 
he beheld the whole Spanish force, towns which submitted to his arms 
whom he had already regarded as with the most scrupulous strictness ; 
his prisoners, >*at the other side of and his prudence and moderation, 
the river ! Farnese had executed the favourable terms he granted to 
this astonisbing passage under the conquered provinces, and the wis- 
cover of a heavy mist. He had be- dom and lenity of his whole admi- 
fore collected a great quantity of nistration, had more effect in retain- 
boats from Rouen, constructed rafts ing them in obedience to ^ain, 
for transporting his artillery and Uian all bis triumphs in the field. 
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MUNICIPAL AND CORPOHATE REVOLUTION. 


Wr Suppose thero ib no re-action 
a^raioBt the Revolutionary Byfltem 
now perceptible : — 'Fhe gain of a 
litindred Beats at the last eliM'tiou ; 
the Btrikioff defeat of Lor<^ John 
UiiBsell in Devonshire, by a coiisti* 
luency of seven thousand voIjts; the 
triumphant victory in Ij^ssex; the uii- 
successrul but yet signdicaiit contest 
in Voikbhke ; the meiiiorable defeat 
in luverruf88-»hire, are no indicatiouB 
whatever that the people are wjikeii- 
ing from their letiiarcy, and becorii- 
fhg alive to the enonnouH evils which 
await them from the how avowed 
juneiioii of the enfeeiiled Whij: 
Hump wUii the powerful Radical 
and Popi‘^h factum. All this of course 
shows riothirn;; it only deirumstnites, 
in the opinion of the Wings, that the 
Rallot is indispensable, and that the 
iiiflueof'e of the cleriry and landown- 
ers must be exterminated by secrecy 
of voting. And has it really come to 
tlfis I is the property and education 
of the country so decidedly hostile 
to the Revolutionary system, that 
the low’cr orders are ev<‘ry where in 
danger of being swayed by their in- 
ti ueiice r We ihouglit the great bulk 
of the property, and all the talent and 
edyeaiionof ilierountry, w’ere array- 
ed on the othi-r »*ide ; that the (*on- 
servaiiveB w'ere a wretched hand of 
seliish drivellers, diiveu from the 
helm by the roused indignation of 
the people, and wholly ir}Capa}>le of 
ever again Betting their face to the 
goveninient of Rutland. Whence 
has sprung thin sudden terror of 
Tory uitluetu*e : thia aVpalliug re- 
fiurrectioii of (hinservative princi- 
ple? “ Magna e«t veriiaB et pne- 
valebit.” It is the force, of Truth — 
oft<*n slow to arise, butl^ver triumph- 
ant in the. end, which haa now array- 
ed almost all the educated or re- 
spectable classes, out of the pale of 
ofTicial trammels, against them ; and 
compelled the Whigs to take refuge 
in that disgraceful union with Uie 
Popish Destructives, which now 
seeks to hide its shame under the 
cf»ver of the ballot. 

it is in vain for the Whigs to en- 
deavour to palliate the mortification of 
these defeats by referring to the still 
more numerous cases in which, at 


the late election, persons connected 
with Sir K. IVePs administration 
were rejected l>y tlie rtdorni coiiHti- 
tnencies. The cases are not merely 
not purallfd, but they are literally the 
revei>e of eiich other. The Whigs 
had the new moulding of tlie consti- 
tution: lliey were piTmitted to draw 
the line^round schedule A and U as 
they chose : they selected an urban 
constituency 'iVoin the class which 
they knew ih he mu-t favourable to 
their views; and during the tumuli 
of the reform mania none of these 
things could be cflertually lesislcil. 
That av// /i constituencies, so select’d, 
created or preserved for party pur- 
poses. slioiild for halt a century 
prove faithlu) to the leaders who 
pave them such a away in the state, 
niiii for as long a perit^d rejeet nil 
^anditlnles on tijc (’oiihitv ative siili*, 
would have f>cen no way surprising ; 
but that they should in so many 
iustiitjces so» soon, so r / 
have veered rcjuncf, and njected 
their former idols, in indeed a hiiini- 
iiatiim. It argues either a degree of 
itnhecilily and weakness in tfie dirre- 
tioji of nllairH, which the Whigs will 
not readily^admii in their adminis- 
traiion,orR rapidity of desc;ent down 
the cataract of revolution, whi«‘h is 
sufficient to justify all the forebod- 
ings of their opponeritM. The truth 
is, that such has been the display 
which they have made, for the last 
iw'o years, of their incaymeity in every 
branch of government, and ho fcaiful 
the advances of tJie anarchical party, 
under their feeble or infatuated ma- 
nagement, that the great bulk of the 
education and property of the state 
has, ill the energetic language of the 
'I'iiiies, “ drifted over to iJie (Joii- 
servative side, wdiich has, in that 
short peijod, doubled or perhaps 
trebled in bulk, and increased an 
hundreil fold in talent, courage, and 
energy, 

W'e are not initiated in the myste* 
ries of Whig, or Radical, or Popiidi 
tactics; bu^ without pretariding to 
the gift of prophecy, we venture to 
foretell, that tlie OX/onmdl propped 
Administration, alarmed at the mani* 
feat tide which is setting in«.agaii)i«t 
them in the counties of Kugland* 
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and yet compelled by their Ifapist found more than half of the go- 
and inhdol allioH to purRiie the very vernment which is actually felt by 
iiu^aKiiieti whifdi have roused this the ^reat body of the people. No- 
► pii it of indignation, will strive to thing can he of more importance than 
turn the tempest aside, by ])resent- that municipal government :^iiou]d 
itig some new object of ambition to be purely and righteously adminis- 
ihe Radical multitude, and endea- tered ; and nothing more deplorable 
\ouring again t(» rex ive the innova- than that party violence, intrigue, 
ting mania which, for four long and corruption, should gain posses- 
years, overwhelmed the sterling sion of these important seats of 
judgment of the ] English people, powder. And it is precisely because 
N<ir is it didicult to perceive w'hat is we so strongly advocate purity Itud 
the tiext interest in the State which rectitude of municipal government, 
will he sacrificed in the Tiope of re- and so warmly deprecate the, reverse, 
viviiii' the tlestructive'jiumia. We that we decidedly oppose* such a 
have only to biok at hVaiu'e, to per- change as we fear is calculated to ex- 
ceive tlie Older in which sponation.is tinguish all chance of the hrsthles- 
t<» Kiicceed in this country. 'Fbe (”00- sings, and most certainly incur tli8^ 
stifuiion WHS there the first object to second evils.* 

be harriliced, and this was effected ‘ As this momentous subject will 
by the forced union of ail the 'Khree erelong form the subject of anxious 
< infers in one Assembly. Already debate in both houses of Parliament, 
ibis LMvai or-ranic change is rccom- and will he peihaps the first point 
mended in the iOdiiiburi;b Review, — on which the (Jonservative and Re- 
the oiL'HU. even in its decrcfiitude volutiunary party will be brought 
and defiine, of the Whi£ party, liio into collision, it is fortunate that a 
( hiirch was the next inwrest to he practical experiment has been made 
SHcrificed, am! the O’C onnell Minis- in Scotland of the change with wdiicli 
try has come into power, pletlged Ktigland is threatened, and that 
over iieuti and cais to eccIebiasticHl can speak from actual e.rft^rience of 
spoliation. 'I'he (’orporatioiis and the tendency of the radical changes in 
iMi 2 iiicij>/nl InstitiitioiiH w'eie the next this particular, wdiich are there to be 
object of destruction by the Piench proposed for imitation. We make 
Itevidutionists ; and the C’orpora- no apology, therefore, for now re- 
tains and Municipal liislfWiitonH are ijiiesting the earnest attention of our 
already marked tor Hpoliation l>y southern readers to the working; of 
tl^eir bumble iiuitators and devout Riirgh Refurin in Scotland. We 
admireis in this country. have bitherlo abstained from en- 

'J'l)*' subject of corporate spolia- larging on it, not from the want of 
tion is one of the utmost import- a clear sense of its ruinous conse- 
rmcc, not merely from the great (piencea, hut from an anxious de- 
.aiitl disastrous conserpieiicas with sire not ti> mix up what was then 
wdiich, if carried into efb-ct, it is a local grievance with the general 
likely to he ailended, but fnui the concerns of the empire. Now,how- 
terriide cormef|uence8 which must ever, the case is difi'erent. Scotland 
ensue from it as the first com- is tipenly put forth as the prototype 
plete and successful inroad upon for general imitation; and it be- 
jfiivate property; the first open at- cornea, therefore, of the highest im- 
te]ii|>t to set aside the bc([uestH or portance to Bngland to know' how 
settlements of former times, and vest the system which is recommended 
iheir rnHiiagemeut not in the persons ftw their adoption has worked in the 
destined by the original founders, country where it was first establisbed. 
hut a totally different class, who wdll 

]>ervert the trust funds to entirely The principle on which the ancient 
difi'erent and probably hostile pur- burgh government of every Buro- 
)K>8es. Nor is the subject of muni- peaa monarchy was founded, was 
c>ipal reform less important. It is in the representation of society by its 
the municipal insUtutlons of a state, classes. The people were not masaed 
that the principles of ka citi 7 .eBs togi^ther in the eleetion of their ma- 
are formed, and their ideas of govern- glalFates as they now are in the 
ineiit iSMitured ; and in the imwers choice of a ineniiber of Parliament ; 
exercised by its ofitcers are to be Each trade or incorporation had its 
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oivn repreBentative, elected by lU 
M?lf, — and they chose the provost, 
/)rtilies (lord mayor and alderiiieii), 
:tnd other tiiiietionaries by whom 
tJie atoiive duties of the niaf;is- 
t*acy were performed. Thus the 
merchants had merchant-council- 
lois, tlie trades the trades-council- 
lors, and each craft or incorpora- 
tion a deacon, who was to repre- 
sent it, and attend to its interests 
in the legislature of the borough. 
Ill this way the ** town council,** 
as it was called, came to be the re- 
]»resentative of the burgesses, not 
individually or collectively, but by 
their professions and avocations ; 
S?id every respectable individual 
found himself represented through 
the mediuiu of the craft or trade to 
which he belonged in the cttmrnon 
council of the borougii. 

To all who are ac<|uainted with 
modern history, it is unnecessary to 
observe that it was on this principle 
of the representation of not 

tnf/trh/ua/it, that the whole machine 
of representative go\i*riimeiit8 w'iis 
framed ; and that it is owing to the 
iirm and compact union which it 
crt»ated that the machine of society 
ill modern iCurope has so long re- 
sisted the piiuciples of dissolution 
by which it was assailed. The prin- 
ciple on which the municipal go- 
verjimeut of boroughs was thus 
founded was the same as that on 
which tlie Parliamentary repre- 
sentation of the state rested ; where, 
the clergy were represented by the 
hinhops or lords spiritual, the no- 
bility by the peers orloida tempo* 
lal, the land owners in counticR by 
knights of shires, the boroughs by 
their burgesses, the univerhitieB l)y 
their members. Kvery borough 
with its merchant- councillors, trades- 
councillors, and deacons of crafts, 
was a little image of a nation with 
its barons, its bisliops, its knights 
of shires, and borough representa- 
tives. Anomalies, irregularities, and 
abuses crept in, as will be presently 
noticed, but the principle of hurgh 
government has been now stated. 

To those, who attach no weight to 
such political analogies, and are ra- 
ther disposed to repudiate Institu- 
tions because they nave stood the 
test of ages, and held society toge- 
ther during centuries of former 
difficulty, it will appear of more im- 


portal ce to observe, that such insti- 
tutionh rest on the true principles 
of government; and that just in 
proportion rs municipal or na- 
tional iubtilutions depart from this 
standard, do they become precarious 
and short-lived in their existence. — 
TJie reason is obvious, and being 
founded on principles of tiniversal 
application, may be, calculated upon 
in all ages. The only lirm and last- 
ing conglomerations of mankind ate 
tho^e wiiicli are binned by coininii- 
nity of interest or orciipatioii ; all 
other bonds oi' unitui are t plietiieral 
in their endurance. Political pas- 
sion, rehiiioiis fervour, may for a 
time hold lar:::e bodies ol men to- 
gether, but with the arrival of hea- 
b'ons of tranquillity and peaee such 
comhinations gradually die away. 
It in the bond of ctmnnon inlere^i 
which alone is lastiinr: if the diiVe 
rent classes oi society \vi^h to be 
adequately attended to by the local 
leginlatun*, th<*y must be repre- 
sented liy the trades or profe-'sions 
to which thi*y belong,— lawyers 
iiiusl be rep,i c*seute<l by a lawyer, 
the physicians by a physician, the sur- 
geons by a Hurgeou, the bunkers by a 
banker, the shopkecjieis ]>y a sliop- 
kceper, the barbers by a barber, the 
butchers by a bulcher. If the^e 
diirereiit p» ofes.-'ion'*, iitslead of ha- 
Aing their own separate repiesenia- 
lives, cliarged chielly wiib tin ir in- 
terests, and selected fr<nn among 
themselves, intrust lloon to i<*pie- 
sentativcH generally chosen by ibe 
iimsH of the people, tin*)* will all 
find themselves iu the end miserably 
neglected. The Ten-ponndeis will 
hardly ever elect persons intt icsUm] 
in the sijccchr of any pa ticular 
branch of industry, or qualilied by 
their experience to appreeiate its 
inleresis ; but they will fall under 
the mere <lirectiou of adventurers 
and demagogues — men who make a 
trade of eleiuioneering, and are so- 
licitous for no earthly interests but 
their own. In a word, pnrva licet 
rontpounr mriffnis, the ])rinciples so 
finely c^xpressed by Mr Burke in 
regard to the due formation of a 
coustitutioual monarchy in France, 
are equally applicable to the due 
composition of municipal rulers, — 
“ The natural legal interests of 
Franco are composed of thv. eccle- 
siastical, tlie military, the several 
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corporate bodies of justices and of of society, and the old borough con- 
burgherships, makiiipr, underfa ino- stitutioa would hare thereon revived 
narcl), the French nation, act^ordin^ in its Original purity, contaimog an 


to its iundaniental con|titutiori. No 
ooiiHidcM'ate statesman Void d under- 
take to meddle with it upon any 
other conditions.*'^ 

But although the. principle on 
which the (dd tniiiiicipal institutions 
of Scotland, as of every other coun- 
try iuKurope, was founded, was the 
true piinciple, yet in practice a 
groat abuse had^ gradually and in 
soporific times aiisen* Tills con- 
sisted ill the jirinciply of represen- 
tation being abandoned to a certain 
extent, and a portion of ihe town 
council ihcfut'i thvn' ‘Out 

of meinheis of the same craft which 
llii‘y represented, — a practice incoii- 
bi stent with the very essence of*a 
populf.r consiitiition, and which has 
idVordf'd a hamlh* to amhiiious dc- 
to laiso up the clamour 
wliich IwiH at length suhverted the 
whole municipal institutions of the 
country. Tlii^ evil, however, never 
spread universally; the principle of 
jiunual election was always admitted 
to a certain extent,* even in the 
eio.sest burglis ; and at the dissolu- 
tion of the old JOdinburgh town 
council in fourteen seals out of 
tliiriy-lhree were every year filled 
up by the Deacoin, cjio.sen by the 
vote.s of their several frafis. I'he 
evil of helf-<«iection, howe\er, existed 
to a cerittiii extent, uud was the sub- 
ject of loud though inucli exaggerated 
complaint. 

Here then was the fairest oppor- 
tunity for n real lltform : for a re- 
turn to the true principles of the 
municipal inKtitutions of the country, 
and a cleansing of our boroug4i8 from 
the impurities which, by statutrs 
enacted in tirncH of turbulence, or by 
erroneous custom at other times, had 
gradually attached to them in the 
course*of ages, without departing 
from the original and fundamental 
principles of municipal, as well as po- 
litical^ governmeut in modern Eu- 
rope. All that required to be done, 
was to abolish the election of their 
successors by the town councils, and 
restore the whole body to its origi- 
nal constitution, that of being chosen 
by the different industrial classes 


ample representation of all the inte- 
rests in the community. This would 
have been real Reform inf4bad of 
Revolution— a return to the original 
principles of European society, di- 
vested of all ihe impurities which had 
gradually attached to it during the 
slumber, the turmoil, or seductions 
of ages. 

Instead of this, what did Ministers, 
led by the deluded Whigs of Scot- 
land, flo? They brought in the 
Burgh Reform Bill, whieh at once 
overturned the old and fundamental 
condition of European society, 
representation of classes and trade?, 
and declared that all the seats in the 
town councils of Scotland should be 
filled up by the indiscnmtnatt elechoa 
of the Lftt-jmuuderSf ill the seveial 
districts into which the burghs w^eie 
divided. A mure deplorable and ab- 
surd Innovation never was carried 
into cdVect by any Revolutionary 
Government. By it the old ra- 
tional, coherent, and enduring bond 
of representation of professions has 
been destroyed, and instead of any 
one interest or craft finding itself 
represented among its civic rulers, 
all are o\erwheltned by an indis- 
criminate mob of teii-pounders, 
whose passions are so variable, 
and views so inconsistent, thit^ no 
hiiiiian being can calculate upon 
their pursuing, for any length of time 
together, any steady or "consistent 
policy. The only permanent prin- 
ciple by which they appear to be 
regulated, is a desire to throw off 
burdens, and gain pecuniary advan- 
tages or n^liof — a salutary principle, 
w’ijpn directed by wisdom, and re- 
strained by experience ; but the most 
dangerous of all principles, because 
the first step to spoliation, when not 
guided by the most scrupulous at- 
tention to the rights and interests of 
others. 

It was only in October 18:13 that 
this new constitution of the magi- 
stracy, by the election of the ten- 
pounders In the Scottish burghs, came 
into operation ; and its first general 
effect has been to overturn the fun- 
damental condition of the Scottish 


Burke, Piillry ef Allies; ISi, 
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(Church, the nomloetion of miniatera 
by the Crown and patrona of pariahea. 
The way in which it has produced 
this deplorable effect is obvious. The 
magistrates of burghs choose lay 
reprefl^iitativea for the Geueral As- 
sembly ; they are themselves chosen 
by the ten-pounders, and conse- 
quently the lay members of that 
ecclesiastical convocation, who hi- 
therto have formed the barrier against 
revolutionary innovation, have, ge- 
nerally speaking, now been filled 
up from the enemy’s ranks. The 
Whig ('rown counaei were seen in the 
General Assembly to take an active 
part in the proceedings against the 
^ght of patrons ; they acted in the 
wue spirit of the rump ^f the admini- 
stration, who have conceded the 
principle of Church spoliation, and 
are preparing to determine what 
proportion of the proj)eriy of the 
Irisii Churcli should be devoted 
to the maintenance of the Roman 
Catholic pricHihood and the establish- 
ment of the Popish superstition. 

Already has the hostility of the 
new magistrates to the Kstaldished 
Religion, and their subservience to 
the dictates of a dissenting or Irreli- 
gious mass of ten-pounders, mani- 
fested itsedf. The magistrates of 
Edinburgh have by a solemn act 
adopted the principle that the clergy 
should be rcrinfu ff from eighteen to 
tbineen, and that too in a city where 
the population is tnrrert'^iwi^ as pro- 
ved by the last census, at the rate of 
two thousand a-year. 'fbe Whig 
and Radical magi^tmtes have select- 
ed Ibis peri<id of rapid and unex- 
ampled increase of inhafiitants to 
jM'opose, by nearly u a reduc- 
tion in the numbers of the clergy! • 
It is unnecessary to say more,. The 
spirit in which such a reduction at 
«urb a time was brought forward is 
loo evident to rerpiire ^lustration. 

It is impossible to condemn in too 
severe terms the pro])osal which the 
Whig magif*tracy have entertained 
of reducing the number of the city 
clergy at the very time when every 
true friend to religion would rather 


bavejpromoted their Increase. The 
uum^lera of tho establishment are 
already wholly inadequate to the 
wants of |he people. From thi? 
statistical taoles, lately compiled with 
BO much care by the city clerks, it 
appears that there are in the churches 
iinci chapels belonging to the esta- 
blishment only 17,H8.S seats for a 
population in Edinburgh alone of 
1?1(),000 souls. The seats in the 
dissenting chapels are 
natural con8e(|ue;ice of the total in- 
adecjuncy ef the Establishment to 
the spiritual lyauts of iho inhabitants. 
Within the? royally of KdinlMirgh 
there ane (il-t fmttiitfs to each Pres- 
byterian inini'*ter — a proportion ob- 
viously and scandaluuHly inridfUjuate 
to the due instruction of the people. 
And yet it is now gravely proposed 
and cnrmd by the reformed civic 
iiilers of the SciUlish metropolis, 
that this proportion, small as it is, 
should he sitll farther reduced hy 
cutting off a third of the Estahlislu d 
clergy, and leaving only one pastor 
to every nine iiundicti and twenty 
families! 

The Statistical tables, recently pub- 
lished fit lidinhurgh by tlie Move- 
ment Parly, have given the ileatli- 
blovv to the argfiment so often slated 
against the liicclesiastical Establish- 
ment of tint metropoli-'. compared to 
that of Glasgow and stmi»» other 
towns in Scotland. To illustrat** 
the utter extravagance ot the jirin- 
ciples of these (church fleforinei>, 
we would refer to the table which 
they have published of the eccle- 
siastical statistics of the chief cities 
in North Britain. From thence it 
appears, that while in JMlInburgh 
there' are at present one minister to 
every 014 families, in tho city of 
Glangow there are only one to every 
1 7!^7 families, and in the great suhin h 
of tlie Bartmy parish of (iiasgow 
only om: rt.KRuvMvN to k>,477 fa- 
milies, and hrvkntv-sevk.v tiiui'sam> 
IMIAIHTANTS. This )S the 7nnfJ(l 
w/iich the reformt'fi mfn;isfrittrfi AM 
f(p to the example and imitation of 
the whole empire. One pastor to 


1821. mu 

• Piijiulation of Edinburgh and Leith, I.*i!),0(j0 1 62,000 

lu th« iiurieh of St Cutbbert's alone the incrcavo io a-ycar, the uoiuber it 
coutaina being, in 1821, d0,697» and iu 1831, 70,887. , 

Pari, Jtetnrn, 1831, pi 380* 
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seventy thousand inhabitantBJ Ha- no matter how obtained, or arqui- 
viiig got matters to that pasii they sition of money, no matter how 
boast of the great ecotjoiny of the acquired. The working of sudi a 
establishment in the yic^at Bal»ylon system on the internal economy of 
of the West. It farlhei^ppears from the Scottish cities must be, in the 
Dr Cleland s recent and admirable highest degree, deploral^^,? ; itid for 
Btatistic.al tables of tliat city, that these evils we liave to thank the 
there is now a public house to every Whigs and the reform mania. 
TWKi.vK Horsiih over the whole of (Ine peculiar effect of Burgh 
Glasgow.* This, then, is the Utopia Reform, in its working upon the best 
of civic economy in grt?at towns interests of the country, requires 
according to tlie ideas of the reform- particular notice. By charter and 
€*d magistracies of Scotlqjid — one custom the magistrates of Edinburgh 
spirit shop to every t\^‘ive liouses, are the patrons of the University, 
and one clergyman to evei y seventy- and in* that character appoint per- 
seven thousand souls fk Rons to fill all its important chairs. 

The dreadful evil, nffectmg to the By a recent decision of the supreme 
constitution of the country under Gourt of Session, they have also tlm 
the Burgh Reform, is the immense uiicoiitrollejji power of regulauiT^ 
power with which Town (‘otincils, and directing the course of study to 
elected hy the ten- pounders, anti he pursued in that seminary and 
professing their principles, are now eveiy class it contains; the exaiiii- 
invested, 'lake Kdintnjrith for an nations to be re<juired for every 
example — 'fhe delegates of the ten- detriee: in a word, every thing re- 
pounders are the ]»alrons of all the laiing to the duty of the professors 
city churches, and, from their parlia- and the studies of the students, 
mentary inihience with the Attorney- These ample powers were, by the 
General and Mr Abercroinhy, the statute introducing Burgh Reform, 
city members, maybe expected soon handed over, without any qiialihca- 
lo actjuii-i^ the powet of reducing tion or restraint whatever, to the 
the number of the clergy, by a legis- new magistracy elected by the ten- 
lative measure, to any amount iliat pounders. They may now, if they 
they think fit. 'I'hey are the patrons choose, on the demise of tlie existing 
of tlie principal city schools: the professors, suppress any or all the 
guardians of its various and niagniti- chairs in the I’niversity; extirpate 
f*eiit charitable establislfmenl'^, one the teaching of Latin, Greek, Astro- 
of whicii has an income of above iiorny, or any other branch of schmee 
L.iiO.OOO n-yi ar; in a word, lliey are or literature which they happen to 
cr at the head of almost all think useless or conservative in its 

the institutions on which the in- tendency, and bil the chairs of Fer- 
stniction, improvement, and relief guson, Blair, Playfair, Dugald Stew- 
of the people depend. It is pain- art, and Gregory, with mob orators 
ful to think of such powers being or popular demagogues ! In short, 
vested in the delegates of the ten- it is the same thing as if the Univer- 
pounders, in men, whatever* as in- sities of Oyford and Cambridge had 
dividuals they be, who arc placed been subjected to the government of 
in a situation where they can do the electors of the Tower Hamlets, 
no good from the “ pressure from Such is the extreme rashness and 
without,** to which they are all sub- precipitancy with which this ruinous 
jected; in the representatives, not civic iniiovationhas been introduced; 
of any interests, or )>rofessions, or and that we can expect nothing but 
classes !n the city, but of a vast and a succession of rulers, each nmrse 
changing mass, incapable of forming and more governed hy their igno- 
any rational plans, or of being per- rant but conceited constituents than 
manently governed by any other de- those which preceded them, is prov- 
sires but th^ose of relief from burden, ed by what lias occurred in France, 


* Clvland's Slat, of Glasgow, 231. This roost meritorious public oiilcer, whose 
admirable statistical works have long been admired over all Europe, has recently 

been deprived of the situation which he has so long and worthily filled by the 
xefonaod Town Council of Glasgow ! 
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wliore such a method of choosiug 
tlin ifiunicipalities has, ever since the 
l:ist Uevolutiou, been In full opera- 
tion, and the result is thus stated 
by one of the ablest of the liberal 
schooC, the eloquent Sulvandi: — 
The present law for the eleciion 
of municipalities iu France, says 
this eiiiiuent author, ** rests on the 
most eiToueoiis foundation. Setting 
at deOauce all the lessons of history, 
deluded by the magical words of mu- 
nicipal freedom and independence, 
we liave despoiled the Crown of its 
right to appoint th^ mayors of towns, 
mo" that 4hc administration system, 
like the ladder of Jacob, never 
touches the earth. And as the little 
^n^oprietors are omnipotent iu all the 
horoughs, they select \he most ab- 
surd and unsuitable person for their 
magistrates. Property is excluded 
from all share in the elections. It 
has no pri\ilt‘ge left but that of bear- 
ing all the municipal burdens, and 
being exposed to every species of 
vexation and outrage. It has inva- 
riably been found, that the munici- 
pal councils, excepting in some very 
small boroughs, are incomparably 
worse composed than they were be- 
fore the recent enormous acquisU 
tions of power which the democracy 
has received. To secure the ap- 
pointment of a bad mayor, a mayor 
suited to their sordid and ignorant 
vit*tv8, they are compelled to elect 
municipal councils of the same 
base description — Abyssus abyssum 
vocat.*’ 

Xor has the experience of .Scot- 
land been less decisive upon this 
point. It is of the highest importance 
that the people of England should be 
made aw’-are how the fact really 
stands ou this importauf subject, and 
be disabused of those delusionB 
which, for their own selfish purposes, 
the Radicals are perpetually putting 
forth on this subject. * According to 
them, there never was such a bless- 
iiig conferred upon a nation as 
Burgh Reform was on Scotland; 
whereas the truth is, that there ne- 
ver, in a matter of that description, 
was a greater curse. In making this 
remark, we assert not an opinion en- 
teruiiued by one or other party ; not 
a" mter concerning which there is 
au Idispute ; but n Jact now abiin- 
danJly established 'by experience, 
and concerning which there is no 


diveuity of opinion really entertain- 
ed b( any person capable of judging 
on sach subjects, whether Vv'hig or 
Tory, ill Sciuland. The Whig leaders, 
wdio were otice so vehement in their 
clamour for Burgh Reform, are now 
as unanimous iu its condemnation. 
For party purposes, and the appear- 
auce of consistency, indeed, they 
may deny this in public ; they may 
still call Burgh Reform a blessing at 
public meetings on the hustings ; but 
enquire tlieir real opinion in private, 
and you \^iil every where find that 
they lament its effect, and admit that 
it has dunq *iuuch more harm than 
good, n^y, that if it continues, it will 
go far to ruin the country. Scot- 
land, as the ctjrjjun riie, was first put 
forward into the flame of municipal 
'innovation ; and it is of the highest 
importance that the ]^ngli>h should 
know, that the hazardous exp^>rimeut 
has there /o/o/Zy /(f /A//. To all per- 
sons, of whale ler party, excepting 
the oiiicial individuals who have ob- 
tained lucrative hititattons by the 
change, this in matter of notoriety in 
this country ; our readers to the 
soutli of the Tweed may easily as- 
certain the truth of our asHerllon, by 
eiHjuiriug of any Whig of tolerable 
information and candour in this part 
of the i^land. 

Nor is it surprising that this un- 
animity of«' opinion in roudemnation 
of the change should obtain among 
nil persons of sense or information, 
of whatever party, iu this (‘ountry. 
All the evils, without excoption, 
wdiich were complained of under the 
old system, have re appeared iu a 
still worse form under the new. 
Jobbing for their own party and 
party connexions was the great evil 
formerly experienced, and jobbing 
of that descriptiun is in the Reform 
Town Councils more rife than ever; 
the sway of a few individuals was 
loudly and justly complained of un- 
der the old system, and it was rea- 
sonably held forth as improper that 
a little circle should possess the 
power of nominating Uieir succr^s- 
sors, and the sway of a few indivi- 
duals is now mon paramount than 
evrr, and the nomination of their 
successors by the existing council- 
lors is just as completely effected as 
ever it w'as under the Dundas go- 
vernment. Tlie only difference is, 
that instead of being openly done by 
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law» or under the authority of ton- capable man in existence for^auy 
Huetudinary usage, it is accomplish- office, however important, a Robe- 
ed by the force of intrigue, ancrtho spierre, if Catiline, a Marat, a C4llot 
power invariably acquirwl by n nar- d'Herbois, or a Fouch6, and he w'ere 
row clique of six or (^ht indivi- opposed by the ablest and most up- 
duals, who, by loud professions of right statesman that ever lived, 9y an 
patriotism and constant flattery of Aristides, a Cato, a De Wit, a Sully, a 
the lower orders, have gained the Pitt, a Burke, or a Peel, the rejec- 
lead in their administration. This tion of the opponent of the popii- 
cvil, the well-known concomitant of lar party would be certain, tinder 
dernocraiic municipal institutions in the guidance of such leaders, the 
the republics of antiquity, has ac- popuiitce are blind to every con- 
quired such consistency in Aiqerica, sideration which should influence 
that a separate name* (the bucus) has them; they shut their eyes to vir- 
been devoted in their vocabulary tue, taletft, character, prinoiple, be- 
to the permanent committee, wdiich ncficcnce, property on the one side, 
constantly sits for the purpose of equally as to vice, recklessness, stu- 
guiding and directing the returns of pidity, profligacy, insolvency, on the 
the numerous bodies there intrusted other, and consider merely the onS** 
with the elective franchise, whether thing needful, '^iz. is he supported by 
for political or inuiiicipal oflices. ‘ their clique, and likely to do their 
Short as has been the period (two work. If that is the case, though 
yearn) that the popular system has blasted by all the vices of Hell, he 
been in anility in Scotland, that evil w'ould prevail over a candidate ar- 
has already grown up. F.dinhurgh, rayed in all the graces of Heaven, 
(ilasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, and alt Ignorance of the prodigious change 
llie considerable towns, have each which Burgh Reform has made in 
tlu ir clique of bustling intriguing this respect on Scottish elections, 
aUoriie)8, or jobbing place- hunters, leads our southern neighbours into 
u ho, by constantly woi4viiig at the frequent error on this subject. They 
ih‘ctoi*s, incessantly canvassing for are continually led to believe that 
one object or another, and consider- the personal character of the candi- 
ahle skill in the nmnagement of nu- date, or some other consideration 
hierinirt bodies, haie acquired the foreign to the ambitious or selfish 
entile doininiou over all the returns lieivs of the ruling clique, will in- 
ol iudindunU >vlii<-h thcVw'cr or- flueuce the electors; or that, exer- 
deiK III V empoweu d to make. We cising a dispassionate survey of puji- 
Miy, and say inirntionaHy, the return lie affairs, they will return such a 
of individuals, for doubtless these representative as, ill the existing 
dernoctaMc intriguers must make state of the empire jhi WWt condu- 
some Haciifice to acquire such a cive to the public advantage. It is 
sway ovM’ the electors; but this sa- natural they should do so; because 
Cl ifice is speedily made, and in gene- they of course suppose that the elec- 
ral costs ilimi litih*. They saeiifice lions in other places are to be go- 
to tbeir follower** every principk* of verned by the same principles as in 
leuHon, e\ery lesson of history, their own cdhntry. But we, who 
every dictate of experience on ge- have gone through the ordeal of 
tieral subjects, and slavishly advo- Corporate Reform^ know what 
cate whatever extravagances or ab- it is to have all nili|rtAc!pal officers 
surdities, the )>opulace, under the subjected to the direct control of 
guidance of tbeir demagogues, think the ten-pounders, have learned, 
fit to press upon the legislature, and from the stubborn evidence of facts, 
obtain, in return, w'hat is the real that this is not tlic case. Wofui 
object of their dttsire, an unlimited experience has taught us, that when 
power of directing the popular votes the elective power is vested in such 
towards whatever candidate, either vast masses, as necessarily contain 
in political or municipal contests, crowds of dissolute abandoned men, 
they choose to support. To such an like the urban constituencies of Scot- 
extravagant length is this already land, all personal qualities, or gene- 
carried, that If the clique in any of ral views of politics, go for notiiing; 
the great towns of Scotland were to and that the sole point looked to, 
put-up the most worthless and In- is^ whether the candidate will for- 
VOL. xxxvir. NO ccxxxvf. 3 s 
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ward tlio views, or promote the 
selfisli objects of* the intriguing; 
knot who, by busilo, acti\ity, anil 
ultra'deinin rary, ba\e lisen lo the 
lea^ in iriunicipa) afVairs. 

Nor is it ill Scotland alone that this 
effect has taken place ; the same re- 
sult has, in all ages and conn tries, 
attended the eMen^iou of the right 
of eleelioii to great urban con-'iiui- 
encies. It obtained iiniversaliy in 
the republics of anii(]uity, as all 
their histoiians and philosophers 
liave testified; it prevajled, with 
the most frighlfol consefpjentvs, in 
France, during liie Revolution ; it is 
in uni\ersal activity, amidst the 
«»>plenty au<l rude ]iroMperity of Ame- 
rica; it appears in fi\’J vigour amidst 
thestfining muliitudes and fervent 
passions ut Ireland; and in equid' 
force amongst the once sober and 
4‘alcubuing inanuficiurers ot Scot- 
land. J'lfVects so uniform, springing 
up under every possible variety of 
nation, lace, climate, and puliiicHl 
sitiMiion, point to one general Ian 
ol riatun*. That law is, the iiiabiliry 
ot niuUitutles to think for ihem- 
sel vei, or fnj m a dispassionate judg- 
iijcnl <m any subject of gemoal in- 
terest; and the con^e<lueiit iiecen- 
sity ol theii submis‘'ion to tlie dic- 
tates ill a single or a very limited 
nuiiiber of leaders. It is ilie same 
principle wbicli spef>dijy bi ought 
republican France, with its enthu- 
siastic millkttis, undei tiie relentless 
yoke of ji^X^miniitee of Public 
Safely ; wffi||ft>w arrays the iiiul- 
titudes of irelaud in abject subiiiis- 
Mon to the nod of the salaried Alm'- 
taior, who enforces his mandateh by 
the death’s tread and cross bones; 
and iia** long since vented the whole 
practical powers of the stale in 
Ameiica in a very few individuals, 
who have «|||wed the lead in the 
different cooiraiuees, to whom it is 
remitted to carry tiiruugh the differ- 
ent functions oi Government. The 
idea of the mass of tlie people prac- 
tically exercising the powers even of 
municipal or corporate government, 
is, therefore, a mere chimera, which 
never yet existed, and never can 
exist among mankind, not even for 
six months. It is always, even du- 
ring the heyday of democratic fer- 
vour, tlie beck of a few leaders 
wliich is oiieyed; the difference on- 
ly lies in the character of these 


leaflets, and the degree of defe- 
reni^^e which they pay to the pas- 
sions or vanity of the muliiiude. 
If every ^nuiiicipiil insiitutioii and 
corporation in the United Kingdom 
were to he thrown open to the 
rule of the ten- pounders, as the 
Scotch burghs have been, the 
couHcquciice would be, not tiist 
abuses woulil be rectified, or the 
people would acquire the practical 
control, but that these abuses would 
conn* to benefit a different class of 
inilividuirls ; they would be fastened 
on with iu!«aiiai)lo avidity by the 
hunffi} crew of democnilic adven- 
Inrers*; by the coalesced ranks of 
'('aiho)tcs, infidels, bankrupts, and 
prodigals, who have overthrown S\v 
Rob(*rt PoeKs administration ; and 
the last state ot the nation would 
be w orse than the first. 

There is this especial circum- 
stance woi thy of note, and in a pe- 
culiar manner to be dreaded, in thi' 
government of corporations or iiiuiii- 
i ipalilies by ibe cliques who rule the 
democratic constituencies, that the 
real movers of the machine, those 
who practh ftliy benefit by Its abuse, 
are ^hjelde(i fnon responsibility by 
the muliiiude who are put forward 
in the firs! inslnnce, and are the per- 
soils by wlioin ail the powers ot Go- 
vejfiiiuuit are ostensibly wielded. 
Nothing* can be worse than this; it 
is like the present state of (»overn- 
nient, when the pf^rsons intrusted 
with the seals are oterruled by an 
irresponsible power, w'ieUled by an 
individual who bases his authority 
on the co-operation of the multitude. 
Such a state of tliinga opens the 
door to abuees tenfold greater and 
more dangerous than any wldch ob- 
tained under the close system. For, 
under the fi.ved and acknowledged 
government of a few individuals, 
though abuses, and llsgrant ones, 
may exist, yet it is impossible that 
responsibility for them can in the end 
be avoided, and the persons intrusted 
with the management soon become 
gorged, and, from affluence, less ac- 
tive than formerly in ihe prosecution 
of corruption. But the case is 
widely different with the succeBsion 
of hungry, needy adventurers, who, 
under the democratic ayslem, are 
successively elevated to the direc- 
tion of the cliques wliteli govem the 
multitude of electors, miey eser- 
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ciso an unseen, nud tlierofore sp ir- to former times, or otlier counUies^ 
reHi»>iiHil*l4*auihority ; no perinnieiit for proof of ih# bume unhappy lku~ 
tiiiuaiion or visible puvvtT is in iheir doiicy. *VVe have only to Icnlt at 


poHsoM^ioii ; like the |?r^t As'itator, 
they may rule three Lnj^duins, and 
yet in*iiher wear a c rown nor hold 
the seals of odire. 'i'he multitude 
are the appareiit dep4>hitai ies of 
power, an<t vvliat is the responsiln- 
iily of the inuliitudeV Nolhm^; for 
the share ol every iivdividual elec- 
tor, in ail improper choice, however 
cleHiructive iu its 4 ;on 8 equen*‘e», is 
so inronsitierahle. liiat it («iin tnd^her 
he the subject of oppiohiiurn nor 
punishment. 'I'lie pei^ms whom 
they insial in odice or povwr also 
ate not either wealthy or permanent, 
hut needy ami clianmuiljh^ ; precise- 
ly the cLhh of ail oiliers most likely 
to ]>rofit by tlie deetina: enjoyment 
ot [lower, to realize all their loiitr 
wisheil for projeelh of npolinMun. 
I'lie maiiai^eiiient oi coi'iioratioris 
ami rnuiiiciiKiliiies hy the multitude, 
therefore, is the cm tain sourr e of 
alurses and corr(i[>MotiH infinitely 
greater than the erentesi which were 
complained 4>f under the old syslein ; 
hecauHi*, supposing the ’temleiiey tu 
ev il til he mit urcviter in the om* class 
than in the other, the likelifiCMid of 
its comnii'siou is so tearfully in- 
crCiiHcil, hy reason of the lotal want 
ol responsibility in the n\'^l <iiie(‘lojs 
ot ailairs, ami the necily, fh^sperate 
i lifinirt'T of thus** who. in Mieh a 
state of ihiri:(H, ai e inv ai iahly brouLdit 
til the hidm of [lowei in vilhtires and 
cilies e<|ually as emjiires. 

'Mie result has abumlaMtly proved 
the jnsiiee of th<*si* obsmv alioiis. 

( iirrujilion and the rule tif a few 
were the cjrand evils ciimplained of 
in the outset of the Kieneh Ueflihi- 
tioii, Hiifl the [iiinnimuH abuses put 
forward to justify all th«* innovations 
which v\(>re introduced. What waa 
the lesnUy NM»y, ilmt, when the 
rule of the niultilude was eslablish- 
c*d, roriuptioii tiuifold greater iire- 
V ailed, and an oligarchy an linmhed 
times closer was eslahlislunL Great 
and crying as the abuses were in 
the days of ilie lli'geiit Orleans and 
Louis XV., they w'ere notliiug to the 
wide-spread, the universal corrup- 
tion which prevailed under the lle- 
puUlic, and literally, in Napoleon's 
words, '* under the Directory, swal- 
lowed up more than half the reve- 
nues of file state-*' Nor ueed we go 


home to see its real woikiug in the 
clearot light. Ireland is in r^litr 
governed on democratic principles; 
agitation has there long had full 
sway ; a Voluntary Church is sup- 
ported hy the contributions of tho 
Catholics, and leadi'i s elected by a 
newly enfranchised multitude sit in 
Parliament. W hat has been the re- 
sult? Has corruption declined, or 
belfinliness disappeared, or patriot- 
ism nourished, or abuses •expired, 
or oli^'archy been overtbrovfn, since 
agitati<in was made a trade, and the 
religion selected by the multitudf^hqj^ 
all tiut supei^eded the established 
faith ? Have not the reverses of all 
those things occurred? Was ever 
oligarchy so powerful, or nominn- 
tioii so dagrant, as that now exer- 
cised ill Ireland ? Who appriiul the 
sixty ('athoHc member. s ? Is it the 
people? It is O’C'onnell and the 
junto Ilf agitators. In choosing or 
lejpciiiiflr the candidates whom they 
lifiiig forward, the people have no 
more share than their own pigs or 
poultiy. Aie, there mi abu'^es iu iho 
Iiish Piipit^h (^hiireh? Is money 
never ihtre extorted by sjiiritual 
teir.eis and tlie foice of supersti- 
tion? Is religion maintained by tlrC 
prtiperiy. in (qijxisition to the indus- 
try of the country ; and are tlie poor 
never taxed by their voluniaiy 
priesthood for chi- 

rauery, delusion? 

Whence comes the. L l*2,00f) a- year 
pai/t to the Great Agitator ? Is not. 
the payineiil vvliich perpetuates the 
inihery and pauperism, because it 
lierpetuates y»e agitation and anar- 
chy of Ireland, wrenched by the 
force of spiiitual thunder, or threats 
of deatli, from adeli^^ peasantry ? 

Is not he that resits any contribu- 
tion ordered by the cburi b denoun- 
ced from the altar? What is the 
death’s head and cross bom*s meant 
to signify ? Is it a symbol of the 
freedom of choice of the people 
under the denmcralic system, and 
the perfect security with which all 
persons can exercise their will under 
the shadow of a ten- pound (to- 
vernmeut ? And these are not the 
result of any casual or extraordinary 
combination of things in Ireland; 
they are the uniform and unvarying 
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in all ages and countries, goocr things to be ^ot out of the 
of yestiiig the multnude, (hat is, a corgbrations ; or the influence to be 
fluctuating irresponsible mass, ne- exercised in the magistracies, will 
cessarily under the guidance of de- devote theihselvcs as to a separate 
inagegues and agirators, with the professiou<— to the art of swaying and 
supreme tHrection either of mutiici- canvassing tite electors, and, couse- 
pii or public Jill' lira. And it is a quently, installing themselves in 
system, pi (>\ i d by experience to have all the situations of trust or erno- 
sueb conMvpn'oi’es which the Re- lument wliich are at their disposal, 
voluiioni'^is, under the name of Cor- To the race of low attorneys it will 
porate Reform, would force upon be life and joy ; to every other class 
all t!i>> siibordiualo iuslilutions of of men a sulijert of lamentation, 
the country. \Vith ^irofessloiM of patiiotisin, li- 

For e\i!s, of whatever klnd^ in the bcrldity, a\ni purity for e\er in their 
polilioai or niuuicipal system, the mouths, they will have gain, and 
AVhigs and RadicaN have but one lucre, anif intrigue invariably in 
remedy, and that is to vest the go- their h^ai ts. This dismal brood, the 
•“^tWinnent of Uk* body in which they invariable concomitant of popular 
have been detected ill Vfie ten- pound- election in municipal and corporate 
ers. They deem it utterly impos- matters in every age. and country, 
sible that can ever become cor- lias already been hatched, and 


nipted, or lend a hand to any abuse, 
in any bituaiioii ; and therefore all, 
in iludr estimation, that is necessary 
to ensure practically a good Admi- 
nistration in every departnn*iit, is to 
have its governors chosen by that 
democratic body. Thev Iiav e already, 
wiili their eyes open, subjected the 
Lbiiver^iiy of bbliiiburgh to their go- 
\erurnent; and enlong tliey will do 
the same with Oxford, (/aiiibridffc, 
and Trinity 0<dlege, If an arc of ilie 
ineiidiin were to be measured, ainl 
ten- puund<‘!s were to be had in 
its nf'ig}ib(»uibocd, we have not the 
shifilb St doubt they would vest the 
direction of the affair in their hands. 
The cflfoct of auch a systi m, acting 
UTiiversally and simultaiuuMisly in 
every part of the country, is fearful 
to conteinpdate. Judgiiu; from what 
it has already done in Scotland, du- 
ring the two years that it has pre- 
vailed, it is hardly pocsib’.e to over- 
rate its disastrous tendency. It is 
impossible to contemplate, without 
the utmost alarm, an irresponsible 
mass of ten pounderi^, under the gui- 
dance of agitators, exercising an 
irresistible authority over all the 


thiiven apace, under the wing.s of 
Burgh Rtdurm in Scotland. It does 
not iTi|inre the gift of prophecy to 
foresee that it will infallibly spread 
with radicfd corporate refoim into 
every pait of lb** enipin*. When it 
does so, farewell to the application 
of cliariiabl;* or religious be<|ue»»lM to 
the purposes bu* which the) are dey- 
liiied, — faievvell to rational or leli- 
gious education out of the pious 
gifts of former ages, — farewell to 
the pure and upright administration 
of funds ♦bf'ipieatiwd by Ibe benefi- 
cence of former times. Fvery thing 
will be jobled ; every thing will be 
the subject of intrigue with the 
clitjue, IroiTi the situation of lord 
mayor in his ermine to that of 
room-sweeper in Iiis rags. This may 
seem strong languagi*; but we are 
persuaded it is not stronger than 
every candid Whig who has wit- 
ncs$ed the practical woiking of the 
new' systiuii in the Scottish burghs, 
or ia aw^are of Ita eflects in other 
.states where it has been long e«ta- 
bliHlicd, will admit to be just. It is 
BO, not because the democratic 
leaders are in their own nature more 


charities, corporations and munici- 
pal Institutions of the country. What 
W'ilJ be the first eflTect of such a sys- 
tem ? Why, that in every city or 
town, or village, wdierc corporate 
funds exist, or municipal authority 
is to be exercised, there will spring 
up, as has been the case in Scotland, 
a little swarm of pestilent democra- 
tic iotrigiierH, who, warmed into 
political life by the prospect of the 


liable to corruption than the ariK- 
tocraiic, hut because they are not 
expo.sed to the same responsibility, 
or influenced by the Hame feelings of 
permanence as those who, not being 
shielded In their administration by 
the power of the inuhitude, and 
holding only a bi ief tenure of office, 
exercise a visible, and therefore re- 
sponsible and durable, authoiity. 

There is another reason,* and it is 
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a moat powerful one, why demdcra- 
tic bodies, when they once oljtain 
the command either of muuijipal 
institutions or corporate funds, must 
always bo much more corrupt and 
seldsli in their administration than a 
more limited class of office-bearers. 
The ^reat and salutary control of 
public opinion is totally lost upon 
the persons appointed by such bo- 
dies, because the abuses which arise 
are in favour of those who direct 
llie opinions of the mass of tl^e peo- 
ple. It is a comrdon oi>8crvaiion, 
tliat the Whigs can venture upon 
abuses which the Torie^ could ne- 
ver set their faces to; and, the re- 
mark is founded upon a general piin- 
ciple applicable to all the hranches of 
government, and in the highest de- 
gree important. That principle is' 
the experienced impossibility of pro- 
viding any ade<juate check to the 
abuses or <‘orruptioiifi of the demo- 
cratic party when their own leaders 
are the persons who profit by them. 
I'he great check of public opinion, 
the restraint, and the invaluable re- 
straint, under a proper system of 
government, on the errors or selfish- 
ness of those intrusted with the ad- 
ministration of affairs, is not only lost 
when the democratic leaders ac<iuire 
an uncontrolled ascendency, but its 
weight is thrown to the wrong side. 
It is then employed noi^lo rnrrrcf 
but to tf(fnn/ abuses, and it is as- 
toiiishini? how long, under a skilful 
set of leaders, the popular press cau 
be made to support corruption and 
iri?({uity of the very worst kind, pro- 
vided it is bliaied only by its own 
supporters. The loud and indig- 
nant declamations of the Conserva- 
tive or Aristocratic journals^ pio- 
duce no sort of impression upon the 
immense constituencies invested, 
under such a system, with supreme 
power; for they never read a word 
of biicli productions, nor are made 
aware even of their existence, and 
wlial the Conservative party either 
think or say on the subject !■ to them 
a matter of perfect indifference. As 
the order of society, in short, re- 
quires that public opinion should be 
the requisite check on authority, so, 
when Ua leadera become possessed 
of authority itself, the two opposing 
powers are made to draw in one di- 
rection, and the nation is speedily 
overwhidmed by a spung-iidc of 


despotism and corruption. It is im- 
possible on aiur other prinefpre to 
explain tfie enormous and unp^ce- 
dented abuses which sprung up in 
every department of the public ser- 
vice in France, during the Whole 
course of the Hevolurion, or the in- 
calculable evils to which the Irish 
now willingly submit for the selfish 
purposes of their (lernocratic leaders. 
And the case is the same with muni- 
cipal or corporate administration as 
political government : the principles 
are idenii(‘a1 in both cases, and the 
same clauses \^hich olre^^pread 
France with the worst and^nost de- 
grading corruption during every 
stage of the lie volution, and n ow 
retain Ireland in its present nflStff®* 
able and diffracted state, will ope- 
rate with full force in every corpo- 
ration, municipality, and village of 
the empire the moment that the ten- 
pounders are intrusted with their 
administration. 

Is it then impossible to devise a 
system w’hich shall he free from 
abuses, and must we cling to the old 
system of self* election and close cor- 
porations, to avoid being deluged by 
the flood of popular corruption and 
rapacity ? No. It is possible, nay, 
it is easy to devise a system td’ Cor- 
porate Reform, which shall, as far as 
hdmau weakness will admit, pro- 
vide a check to the abuses of the 
burgage aristocracy, without op^eu- 
ing the door to the still greater 
abuses of the populace and their 
demagogues. The principle on 
which tins Reform must be based is 
that w'hich lies at the foundation of 
ail good government, whether in 
municipal or political matters, and 
that is, that pfrff/ must he the tjo~ 
rtniintj, nn*P uunihtrs (h( controltiiuj 
The actual administration 
must be few in number, and appoint- 
ed by persons who have the fly-wdieel 
of propertyeand station to steady 
their conduct ; but they must be laid 
open to the vigilant control, and sub- 
jected to lh (5 readiest examination 
from the person**, or their represen- 
tatives, wdio are subjected to their 
authority, or interested in the funds 
of which they have ihe inanapement. 
Property in municipal institutions 
must be represented by classes or 
professions, the only permanent and 
enduring bond which holds nun in 
euciefv together. Mere numbtr!* 
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inuvl: not be excluded from the ma* 
nag^ment, but iheyCmust not be al- 
lowed to obtain a majority. The in- 
Maiit they do so. the balance is sub- 
verted; the ^reat weiij:ht of public 
opinion runs down to the wronjj 
sid(s and the machine is destroyed 
by the acthifij togptlier of the forces 
which were intended to keep it in 
due e^juilibIillm, by exerting their 
respec ti\e inlluciice in opposition to 
each other. 

(i was wiili a view to the enta- 
Idisluneut of a system which, abo- 
H.'-liing atf once and for ever all self- 
election' and close management, 
sliould establish (h)rporate and Mu- 
Ivei'orm on such a safe and 
con^iiluiii^ual basis^ tl^,t Sir Robert 
Pcfi. we are persuaded, continued 
llie cominishion wliicb the Whigs had 
issued. Something retpiired to be 
done. Abuses in many places ex- 
isted ; corporations had dwindled 
away bo a tew memljers, and funds 
had been diverted from their des- 
tined ends to the purposes of indi- 
vidual UifiTJ andiseiiieuf, — all this, 
the result of the want of due public 
control over tliose intrusted with 
the luanngeiiieiit, rerpiired a reme- 
dy ; lull lot UH beware. in avoid- 
iii-t we fall tJie jaws of 

(’haijbdis. The (’orjjorate Reform 
whirl) the Cbmser; alive would have 
inti oil liced would have been one 
ba*,ed on i)»e iiue piinciples, found- 
ed on the rcjjiedy of acknowledged 
abu'^es, u’iilioul the concession of 
moie (leinocratic coutiol than was 
nece^•^ary lo gi;!ii(l atrainst their re- 
vival. riii-. would uMtlier have 
h<,f n in:io\ a?ioii no? rcvoiuiioii, but 
lejiovjiionand iinpi o\ einent; whicii, 
wiibont depnitU!!' ln^oi the luii- 
d-»t.iejji<d ptinciple*' of I'Ajropean 
sociclv vvliicli iiave ^ub‘>•i^led in 
these icaho': for a tlicuisaud years, 
would meiely have cut off the 
abuses which lime had fastened on 
it« institutions, and resioied those 
checks which (»xpf*rierice has proved 
to be eKsential to their pennaueut 
well-being. 

What the Corporate Reform of 
the O'Conueli Administration will 
be we Know not, though we own 
our antif'ipationa are of the very 
worst kind, lu the clone of their 
ofhcial pamphlet on the Reform Mi- 
nisiiy and the Reform Parliament, 
pubiihbed in October lb83, the 


Whtgs avowed that ^eh* intention 
waatto reform all corporations and 
tnumcipal institutfons as they have 
done thoscLof Scotland, by subject- 
ing iberii at once to the direction of 
office-bearers elected by the ten- 
pounders. If siH'h was their design 
in October we much fear more 
moderate councils are not likely 
to prevail in May bSt?5, after an 
alliance offensive and defensive has 
been formed with the Radicals, and 
()'f\)iK’iell has l^pen installed in his 
inijM>rtant«?)ffice, that of the secret 
and irrespoitsible ruler of novern- 
ment. If my sjich rude and Radical 
innovni.lon as this is brought forward, 
we call upon Sir R. Peel and the (\>n- 
servatives t(» oppose it to the utter- 
most in the Lower Hou«e, and upon 
the Peers at emce. in reject it iu the 
Upper. 'I’he sultject of Corporate 
Retorm not like the Irish Tithe 
Rill, pressing, and productive of ca- 
lamity if delayed : it in one which 
may, witlk perfect safety, be rejected, 
and whif’h had infinitely better bo 
rejected au hundred times over, than 
permitted to lead to the establish- 
meni «d sucK an execrable .system as 
tbe manns?errieiit of inuiiit ipal or cor- 
porate InstituCions by the ten-pouii- 
der.s; in other words^ by a cli'jue of 
needy, rapacious, and, for the most 
part, uiipnrjf T(>lefl adi^ujturers in 
every city, who have acijuired llio 
doininioii of tin* people iiy llatUTing 
their piis^ionh'. denounce such 

a system. frau^dit with the very 
worst ])osMibji* f flVcts as calculated 
instjuiily and iuevuralily to tasicn 
upon the country ribu-es and ctrr- 
ruplions tenfohl I'reatfT than it r(»- 
m4>v es . as subi ei‘'ive of the natural 
and «nly safe order of (iover ument, 
and utterly incorisistent vv iih the, 
whole system and fabiic of Kurc*- 
pean society. We denounce it 
Htill more, as laying the axe t»» th« 
loot of the true nursery' of freedom, 
which IS to he found in the associa- 
tion of men in HttuatioiiH of trust and 
local power in every part of the 
country — wlro are Ijeld together by 
the durable bond of common inte- 
rest and profession, and as likely to 
destroy thosestnjngholds in which in- 
fant liberty in nuulern Lu rope found 
its first refuge and surest support. 
We tell the people of England that 
the ten-pounders are nothing but 
an aggregate of numbers irom a 
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particular class in society, without 
any community of occupation! pro- 
fcHsion, or durable interest, hdd to- 
gethcr by a rope of sand— -that no 
permanent or lasting cllorts in favour 
even of liberty arc to be expected 
from their exertioiiH — that no free- 
dom ever yet subsisted six months 
which was established by the agency 
of such a heterogeneous multitude, 
and that in the lapse of years they 
inevitably and invariably sink under 
the despotic rule, of a single or 
limited number of leadeas who have 
made their passions {be means of 
destroying the l)ul walks of real 
liberty in the land. Wc say this not 
from Urn mere deductions of history 
or foreign observation — not merely 
from a contemplation of the utter 
and irrevocable prostration of free- 
dom wluch has resulted from the 
destruction of tlic corporations and 
overthrow of the old municipal hvh- 
tem in France, but from a practical 
aitpjaintauce with the working of 
the proposed chancre in our own 
c«>unti'y, and a mejaudioly recogni- 
tion in the Scottish towns, under the 
Hurgli Kefonri systeift, of all the 
innumerable abuses and evils whicli 
historinns and observers foreign 
convulsions have unanimously con- 
curred in representing as following 
its establishment in other states. If, 
alter such warning, hotrf from liis- 
tory a»»d experience, the English are 
deluded enough to swallow the bait 
of Radical (corporate Reform, they 
deserve to suffer all the, incalculubie. 
e\ils which follow in its train. 

But we (’t)nfi(lenl)y hope fur bet- 
ter things. We trust in the effect 
of the gfuieral burst of indignation 
whirh the monstrous alliance be- 
tween Whigs and Radicals has oc- 
<’.asioned. We trust in the at-Iast- 
awakemnl sense of tlie nation to 
the enormous danger which awaits 


alike our civil and religious ^ber* 
ties, from th^ rapid strides ^hich 
Catholif; ambition, going haffd ia 
hand with infidel impatience and 
democratic despotism, has recently 
made. We trust that the w^l-dis- 
posed and rational part of the Eng- 
lish people will see that Corporate 
Reform is nothing but the sop 
thrown out to (Jerbeius, while the 
perilous gates are passed ; the peace- 
offering presented to the populace 
during tlie important crisis when an 
irretrievable inroad is eflVcted upon 
the Protestant t^onstituiidhs of the 
empiric. It is just because life O’Con- 
nell Ministry clearly perceive that 
the nation has become alive 
danger that^bey will infallibly pre- 
sent the municipal and corporate 
institutions of the empire as the 
next holocau.st to be olfered to 
tlie spirit of Revolution, and the 
most efiVclual means of divert- 
ing the public attention fiom the 
real objects which they have in 
vietv; and it is for that reason, as 
well as on account of the enormous 
peril with which llie measure itself, 
if based on Radical principles, is 
attended, that all friends to their 
couiiti'} should combine to resist 
the momentous rliange. Let the 
lieople of England, therefore, sup- 
port Corporate Reform, but resist 
C'orporate or Municipal Revolution. 
Let them cling to that Conservative 
amelioration which can alone reme- 
dy the evils of the close system, 
without inducing the woful cor- 
ruption of a teii'pounder Admini- 
Ktiation; rind by furthering the im- 
provement, but resisting the de- 
struction, of our institutions, at 
length put^ a bar to that feverish 
passion for innovation which pro- 
mises to bury in one common ruin 
our liberties, our religion, and our 
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of Coituvallis in Amerlrli. 1.7, 

P.irt 11 —Pitt heroine'* a Ijesnler ui 
Parliament. 16‘J — Ills eaily ('undnet 
in reuHi d to Pai li.imeiit.iry lidoem, /h. 
— Ill', on this Sii'<ject in 17^?," 

163 — MiMoncpjHio*is jioinfed out of 
(he 'FruT* Ki:;lits ot -M.in in Sneiety ; 
also, ift the True Theory of tJie British 
('orisiiliithni, 16 1, III.) — 'I'he British 
Cotwti^iilion »ht4s more to d read from 
the DeMocrut'C tiinn Munat chiral 
Power, lt>6 — Pilt named Chinn eltm* 
of IXt b^'ipier, 16*^. Pari III.-- 
1 *4i:i!it ion .Ministry ol H-sil, di , -- 
Fn*p.i!rlck. li.’j—. Pitt’s llil! for .6'o- 
lition i.f Fe» s ill Piihlie Ortices, Jsl — 
I’he K*«u:'s ilislike to the < ortl.Tioii 
Nllnistri, I** Fov’s pl.ni or liefiirm 
iu 1 rnJwi. I's I— Pitt's opposition to tli it 
phm, atid Bill lejeeted, Wtl — HisijreJit 

dhhculliei iind uniMiininoii lii'iiiiies* at 
this cris;-*, fsT l\tit IV..- P-jl I'.le) 
IkIwixI the pr«rsent tiine Hint 17^), 
when P rt is»u*(*ed the .AFu’sUy, > if 
— Ch3ir*it«r,.ot his liloipn'iii c. #o. - - 

i'ln? Kiii^^’s etn’t>'ir;\i;einerit i-l P h ha* 
a decipiie itifl oence on rxeiir-, .jhO 
Chut'to'lM* nl 1 u\ III his (:i C'lli st de • 
vati -n. mi - C-oiiinin’d fn innesv of 
liiM Kin.{ oii the J.iTthel ijifiHts of 
Prlt, ol p.ihli' opinion in 

fuvout of pill’s Miius'r\. ‘u > I)is»«'- 

Inti 'll •! P.n'li.nncnl, .7 7 -- P.n t \‘. 
Sk3.“- U lle.'lion oil t he 1,'ite 1 )|*s I' 'I t oOl 

of P n li 'in. nt. *s 1 I - Vt esJ initisii r, 
Klcct/o*i ol, 17-1, ‘s'i" — IBs loll tor 
j\,t < Ot nniT'y Ut t..nii. *sls.^ I lo.ni- 
ci.il S;, .fi 'o, h.i'*- Ills \7cws r,MMid* 
inij llo* 'J est :ind Corpoi i.-iooi fs, 
IF lh'4 lions on the c iily sf,i;;^e «il 
the J'l'-nch Keiolution, when the pro- 
perty ol the (.hiiji was ;i<Jin.>£;»d tn 
lo-lwuL' to the State. 

Prince I alleyi imd, 76 — Mfidaine Dude- 
vant’s :n ■'.mint of him, ib. 

Poetiy — Poems by William S. Ki*scoe, 
reviewed, l.>i{— Flie Chiistl.ni Unde, 
by Fhom.is Aird, iJr^-'-ilie Ilut'iie- 
iiot’s F.H'cwell, liy Mrs lieinaos, 

— .\Mcient Scottish P*e try, No. I., 
Dunbar, Sih7 — Sonnet on the l>iik.eiir 
Wellinj;toii, hj laidy Kntrneline Stuart 
Woriley, — 'Vhi^ or Fury, l-i7— 
Lays ol tlm Levellers, 4 U» — Town 
Eclogue, London University, •iO '^ — 
'I’hc I.a^t Journey, 734 — Antw|ue 
Greek I. ament, by Mrs lleinans, 
^The Jungfrau of Lurlei, 730— On an 
iusuLaled iluck uu the suinuiit of Mow- 
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&r., wiHtf'ii l»y tlio 

hyLudy Eiiinii-lirn* S. \VorfIej% 
'I'yp** oT pMMncthfM^, liy 
J lollings, (l.'jJ — Lii\ N 4ii 1 1)1* 

No, Jl. riH‘ (iroiid J»A lion, 

Surittet»- l»y lilt* Skofc.ijor. T.'i!)— Son^ by 
Ltnly 10. S. \V<»rtb y, 7l)l - J'lie Cbilir^^ 
in Sprinjj, by Dolla, TOi — 
r)«‘Nj*oni]*Micy and A'^itii iilion, by ^Irs * 
Hrniiins, IlKl — 'I’ho lOxniiii^ Son^ of 
thp Stiv.irii**, by W. Anlii-i- liiifler, 
— J'ltiiiily PcM'tJ), Nil. \'I. — 
Nijihory UoininisrpiK’ps, ST! — 'J*he 
JMot J'Vli htnl lli»«Sh.iiK, 9i)9— ^llow 
Swii't i"* i( (ilanco o! the 
li hunt's, 

Kosult 1*1 l!i»* ioiirtioii’^, !'-^^. 

liOiiH'o iit.il Juiit't, (ifiiraii c-iiWiisTU on, 

.j^'i — Nhlf^'i*! ipuitpfl, 

llo'ti'of, \\ Dlidin iS., J’oi'iii** by him, r«i- 
ui tvpil, l.T'i, 

JlnsM'll, 1.1*1 (1 John, ami Jiisho]» of JXi,*? 
tpi , M.j. 

Si hl(<::i'I'‘* 1 1 an'>)atiiiii> anil riitiritins of 
Sh,iK''|ii*arr, .'i*/. 

SmttNh I'mU'Y. .Amiriu, No. 1., Duii- 
hai , 

iS( riM'il on I’dlitif^, by thi* I'.ttiielv .Shep- 
h»-nl — l-fltri I'Ti'-f, h'!I- LrifiT Se- 
coiifl, h.'ij — f.i'tloi 'J liif <!. /i'w — Lt*f- 
t(‘i roni ill, — latii^r I'jHIi, iJ.’AK 

.''’unliMmi-. t^ui'Pii, a M(>i\ ol tho ^lid- 
ilh‘ 

SoM-n I « iiiptaluini, tins b) Iluift- 

itt rio u'wt'il, til.J. 

M»uKs|M*fijp in Cn*nn«iiy, Pa>i 1., llam« 
h't, S' ih — t bar.irti r ol ^i-nii''im’s i i i. 
IkI-ui, ‘J.'-iT — Of' 

Sihlimls 'JT'iiiisl.Ui.iiis, — 'I'icYk 
on I hi I hnraclt'r oT Ojibflia. ti.jO — On 
ihp C.i))(i^t, iriioii);;,' foi'in*, \t., — 

Jlorn i‘i. tb»'*M’piif' with ihc Cmhvo- 
Nf.. '.'jI — r.irt II. Ibnnou 
itiul .liiln t, .'>^*1 — P.nf HI. lli'^toroMl 

J’hi}", Joliiis CifMi, I li — CriticiMU 
by Horn ipioifd, T.il. 

SJihll ^u• bate a C'oiim valivr (|^ivfrn- 

nn'ti! y hi I. \ 

ShfilMiriif, 1 , 01 ( 1 . dijuartrr of him, 170.' 

Shoriilaii, iharartu’ of his rlcKjm'ncf, IT.'l. 

Silas rh'lipot**, u Ucsprciablfi Man,” 

Jj9j. 


Skctnlnr, No. .SoTi— No.lXL, 125., 

Sketches by H. 15., 72. 1 

.Sonnet 4 »n tho l)ijl;e ol' Wellin^tyi, by 
f-iiily Emmeline Stinn t W'oi tley, .‘lA'i. 

Suniiels by the Skeloher, 

•Soiivrnirs, Imptessions'. See. of de 
Lainarlitie during.; a 'Voyage in the 
East, «r Notes of a 'iVaveller, 875. 

Spaiikie, Serjeant, his letter to his Fins- 
huiy eoristitiieiils, quoted, .SO. 

.Speii'.er, Taery Queen leviewed, No. V., 

‘Ifl — No. VJ., 540 — Le/^rotid of the 
Hed-C’ro.sso Knight, No. VJl, Corielu- 
siori of review, li.jO. 

Steverisoy, Alan, I.etter from him on 
Farliument.iry Import on JTnjblhouses, 
SSA. 

Stoiies of the^Iiildle Ages, 50.5. 

Suicide, the — (.Tui.** ol the lMi(ige*.T-5Z^.^j^ 

'iuileuand, I5'mce, 7(i. 

'Fieck on the ci.ai rtrter of Ophelia, 2.50. 

iotqnetille, M. Alexis de. Remarks on 
In'. Ihiok on 1 teuioerary in Anieiica, 
758 — his oiiinion on the probahle con- 
tinuaiup of the Union of the States 
qiu*t( d, 702. 

Town Kclogiie. London University', 
502. 

r i«;.T.ileful Man, the, a .Story of the 
^liddle Age<i, ,50fk 

ellni^tof. Sonnet on, by Lady Emme- 
line Sui.nt Moriley, .'15.3. 

^^Miiir, a, as he ought to be, a pure old 
^Vhrg, 4 12. 

nnUworth, M illiatr, his ‘‘ Yarrow 
• Kesisited, arid other Poems,” review- 
ed. ()W9 — Kelrosjieiiive View of lh« 
Poets and U'rilies of St'otland, 700 
— Sentiments with which the'^Ile- 
viewer met the first appearance of this 
great I*oel, 7ll2- 

ANortleVv Lady l'5nmeline Smart, Son- 
net wiilten h> the Sea-side, 042 — 
Song by her, *91. 

Wy\illes, the. Letters 1, 2, 3, 4, 

5, 0, 7. 8, 9. lO. 

“ Yarrow Revisited, {ind other Poems,’* 
by illiatti \\ ordsworth, reviewed, 
099. 

/enaida Dove described by Audubon, 
117. 
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